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WAITING    FOR    SPRING. — JUNE 


WATTING  FOR  SPRING. 

Waitiho  for  SpriDg — ^The  mother  watching  lonely 
By  her  sick  child  when  all  the  night  is  dumb  ; 

Hearing  no  sound  but  his  hoarse  breathing  only, 
Saith,  *<  He  will  rally  when  the  Spring  days 


come. 

Waiting  for  Spring— Ah  me  !  all  nature  tarries, 
As  motionless  and  cold,  she  lies  asleep  ; 

Wn^  in  her  green  pme  robe  that  never  varies, 
WAring  out  winter  by  this  Southern  deep. 

The  tints  are  too  unbroken  on  the  bosom 
Of  these  great  woods, — ^we  want  some  light 
green  shoots ; 

We  want  the  white  and  red  ocacia  blossom, 
The  blue  life  hid  in  all  these  russet  roots. 

Waitmg  lor  Spring — The  hearts  of  men  are 
watching. 

Each  for  some  better,  brighter,  fairer  thing  ; 
ISafAi  ear  a  distant  sound  most  sweet  is  catohiag, 

A  herald  of  the  beauty  of  his  Spring. 

Waiting  for  Spring — ^The  nations  in  their  anger, 
Or  deadlier  torpor  wrapt,  look  onward  still, 

Feel  a  fistr  hope  through  i2l  ^eir  strife  and  lan- 
guor, 
And  better  spirits  in  them  throb  and  thrilL 

Waiting  for  Spring— Poor  hearts,  how  oft  ye 
weary ! 
Looking  for  better  things  and  griering  much  ; 
Earth  lieth  still,  though  aU  her  bowers  be  dreary, 
She  trusts  her  God,  nor  thrills  but  at  his 
touch. 

It  must  be  so-^-The  man,  the  soul,  the  nation, 
The  mother  by  her  child  ;  we  wait,  wo  wait ; 

I>reaming  out  futures — ^life  in  expecti^n, 
A  grub,  a  root  that  holds  our  higher  state. 

Waiting  for  Spring — the  germ  for  its  perfection. 
Earth  for  all  charms  by  light  and  color  giyen; 

The  body  for  its  robe  of  resurrection. 
Souls  for  their  Saviour,  Christians  for  their 

heaven.  C.  F.  A.,  Arcaohon. 

— Spectator. 

JUNE. 

She  comes  !  an  empress  in  her  summer-oar. 
Modest,  and  yet  triumphant ;  and  With  voice 
Swelling  and  jubilant  at  her  approach. 
Her  herald-choristers,  the  wood-birds,  chant 
A  sweet  melodious  anthem  o'er  the  caiih. 

Her  golden  tresses  the  laburnum  waves. 
Weeping  for  May,  yet  wipes  away  a  tear 
With  a  bright  smile,  and  like  a  new-made  hair 
Feigning  to  hide  the  drops  he  never  shed. 
Courts  the  fair  fiivor  of  the  new-crowned  Jnna 
Now  from  the  death-bed  of  the  lilac  springs 
Perfumed  clematis,  and  in  garden  hedge, 
Hiding  their  treasures  fW)m  the  traveller's  ken, 
Chastened  syringa  and  the  guelder  rose  ; 
Sweet  wUd-brier  and  the  purple  pansy-buds, 


Red  clustering  roses,  golden  briony. 
And  incense-breathing,  star-leaved  jessamine. 
White  as  was  Juno's  bosom  when  she  sat 
In  bridal  splendor  by  the  side  of  Jove. 

m 

See,  too,  my  queen,  my  peerless  passion-flower  ! 
Proud,  scornful  beauty,  brushing  from  her  lap 
Carnation  blooms,  and  with  her  splendid  eye 
Darting  disdainful  glances  at  the  leaves 
That  bashful  swell  the  glory  of  her  train. 
Here  crouches  low  the  modest  mignonette. 
Hiding,  like  humble  merit,  in  the  shade. 
Unsought,  unhonored,  and  unvalued  oft. 
And  ah,  perhaps,  alas  !  too  oft  unknown. 
Droops  her  red  weeping  lids  the  fuchsia  oqy, 
Over  the  petals  of  her  violet  eyes : 
Fair,  frail  coquette,  for  all  that  artless  mien, 
Knowing  full  well  her  weakness  is  her  power. 
— ^afi£r'<  Magazine. 


TOGETHER. 


Sweet  hand  that,  held  in  mine, 
Seems  the  one  thing  I  cannot  live  without. 
The  soul's  one  anchorage  in  this  storm  and  doubt, 

I  take  thee  as  the  sign 

.  Of  sweeter  days  in  store 
For  life,  and  more  than  life,  when  life  is  done. 
And  thy  soft  pressure  leads  me  gently  on 
To  Heaven's  own  Evermore. 

I  have  not  much  to  say. 
Nor  any  words  that  fit  such  fond  request : 
Let  my  blood  speak  to  thine,  and  bear  the  rest 

Some  silent  heartward  way. 

Thrice  blest  the  faithful  hand 
Which  saves  e'en  while  it  blesses :  hold  me  fiust : 
Let  me  not  go  beneath  the  floods  at  last. 

So  near  the  better  land. 

Sweet  hand,  that,  thus  in  mine. 
Seems  the  one  thing  I  cannot  live  without. 
My  heart's  one  anchor  in  life's  storm  and  doubt, 

Take  tliis,  and  make  me  thine. 

— Fraser's  MagazxM. 


FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

Faith  is  the  compass  by  the  which  to  steer 
The  vessel  of  our  Works  ;  the  wise  and  braye 
Cannot  without  this  guide  the  good  ship  save 

From  dangers  which  the  best  have  much  to  fear. 

Works  are  the  ship  whose  voyage  were  in  vain 
If  undirected  she  should  could  go  astray. 
Nor  by  that  compass  kept  to  her  right  way, 

The  haven  of  her  pUbt's  hopes  attain. 

Works  without  Faith  are  words  devoid  of  sense  ; 
Faith  without  Works,  a  meaning  not  conveyed 
For  want  of  language  to  express  it  by : 

Works  without  Faith,  an  empty  casket  whence 
The  precious  essence  it  should  keep  has  strayed  ; 
Faith  without  Works,  that  essonce  lost  thereby. 
— FraHr*i  Magazine, 
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LOCIB  NAPOUDQIEr  BONAPAKEE.* 

BT  AUBX.  WILLUV  KOrOLAia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1851 
France  was  still  a  repablic  ;  but  the  Consti- 
tution of  1848  had  struck  no  root.  There 
y/na  a  feeling  that  the  oountry  had  been  sur- 
prised and  coerced  into  the  act  of  declaring 
itself  a  republic,  and  that  a  monarchical  sys- 
tem of  gOTcmment  was  the  only  one  adapted 
lor  France.  The  sense  of  instability  which 
sprang  from  this  belief  was  connected  with 
an  agonizing  dread  of  insurrections  like  those 
which  forty  months  before  had  filled  the 
streets  of  Paris  with  scenes  of  bloodshed. 
Moreoyer,  to  those  who  watched  and  feared, 
it  seemed  that  the  shadow  on  the  dial  was 
moving  on  with  a  terrible  steadiness  to  the 
hour  when  a  return  to  anarchy  was,  as  it 
were,  pre-ordained  by  law  ;  for  the  Ck)n8ti- 
tution  required  that  a  new  President  should 
be  chosen  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
and  the  French,  being  by  nature  of  a  keen 
and  anxious  temperament,  cannot  endure  that 
lasting  pressure  upon  the  nerves  which  is  in- 
flicted by  a  long-impending  danger.  <Their 
impulse  under  such  trials  is  to  rush  forward, 
or  to  run  back,  and  what  they  are  least  iq- 
dined  to  do  is  to  stand  still  and  be  calm,  or 
make  a  steady  move  to  the  front. 

In  general,  France  thought  it  best  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Rule  of  the  Constitution 
which  stood  in  the  way,  the  then  President 
should  be  quietly  re-elected ;  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly,  &ithfully  represent- 
ing this  opinion,  had  come  to  a  vote  which 
sought  to  give  it  effect ;  bat  their  desire  was 
baffled  by  an  unwise  provision  of  the  I^pub- 
lican  Charter  which  had  laid  it  down  that  no 
Qonstituttonal  change  should  take  place  with- 
out the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of  the  As- 
aembl)^.  By  this  clumsy  bar  the  action  of 
the  State  system  was  hampered,  and  many 
whose  minds  generally  inclined  them  to  re- 
spect legality  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Constitution  wanted  a  wrench.  Still, 
the  republic  had  long  been  free  from  serious 
oatbreftk.  The  law  was  obeyed  ;  and  indeed 
the  determination  to  maintain  order  at  all 
sacrifices  was  so  strong,  that,  even  upon 
somewhat  slight  foundation,  the  President 

•This  U  an  episode  in  " The  InvaaoD  of  the  Cri- 
mea," oar  copj  of  whieh  was  burned  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  work  is  in  press  of  Messrs.  Harpers,  to  whose 
Uadnosi  we  owe  the  onporUmitj  of  fnlfilling  the 
promise  made  to  the  leaders  of  TV  Limmg  Agt. 


had  been  intrusted  with  pow«r  to  place  under 
martial  law  any  districts  in  which  disturb- 
ances seemed  likely  to  occur.  The  struggles 
which  went  on  in  the  Chamber,  though  they 
were  unsightly  in  the  eyes  of  military  man 
and  of  those  who  love  the  decisiveness  and 
consisteney  of  despotaon,  were  rather  signs  of 
healthy  political  action  than  of  danger  to  the 
State.  It  is  not  tme,  as  was  afterwards  pre- 
tended, that  the  Exeoative  was  wickedly  or 
perveraely  thwarted  either  by  the  votes  of  the 
Assembly  or  by  the  speeches  of  its  members ; 
still  less  is  it  tme  that  the  repreeentaiive 
body  was  engaged  in  hatching  plots  against 
the  President ;  and  although  the  anny,  re- 
membtiring  the  humiliations  of  1848,  was  ia 
ill-humor  with  the  people,  and  was  wiilin^ 
upon  any  fit  oocasiim  to  act  against  themt 
there  was  no  general  officer  of  any  repute  who 
would  consent  to  fire  a  shot  without  what 
French  Commanders  deemed  to  be  the  one 
lairfnl  warrant  for  action— an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  War. 

But  the  President  of  the  republic  was 
Prince  Charles  Loois  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  statutory  heir  of  the  first  French  Emper- 
or.* The  eleotion  which  made  him  the  chief 
of  the  State,  had  been  conducted  with  perfect 
fiumesB,  and  since  it  ha]^)ened  that  in  former 
years  he  had  twice  engaged  in  enterprises 
which  aimed  at  the  throne  of  France,  he  had 
good  right  to  infisr  that  the  millions  of  citi« 
sens  who  eleeted  him  into  the  Presidenqy, 
were  willing  to  use  his  ambition  as  a  means 
of  restoring  to  France  a  monarchical  form  of 
government. 

But  if  he  had  been  (^cn  in  disclosing  the 
ambition  which  was  ahaost  cast  upon  him  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  he  had  been 
as  snecessftd  as  the  first  Brutus  in  passing 
for  a  man  of  a  poor  intellect.  Both  in  France 
and  in  England  at  that  time  men  in  general 
imagined  him  to  be  dull.  When  he  jtalked, 
the*  flow  of  his  ideas  was  sluggish ;  his  fea- 
tures were  opaque ;  and  after  yearsof  dreary 
studies  the  writings  evolved  by  his  thought 
ful,  long-pondering  mind  had  not  shed  much 
light  on  the  world.  Even  the  strange  ven- 
tures in  which  he  had  engaged  had  failed  to 
win  towards  him  the  interest  which  com- 
monly attaches  to  enterprise.  People  in 
London  who  were  fond  of  having  gatherings 
of  celebrated  characters  never  used  to  present 
him  to  their  friends  as  a  serious  pretender  to 

•Le.  by  the  Bseaf  Osnsalte  of  IflSi, 
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a  throne,  bat  rather  as  though  he  were  a  bal- 
loon-man, who  had  twice  had  a  ^1  from  the 
skies,  and  was  still  in  some  measure  alive. 
Yet  the  more  men  knew  him  in  England,  the 
moro  they  liked  him.  He  entered  into  Eng- 
lish pursuits  and  rode  fairly  to  hounds.  He 
was  friendly,  social,  good-humored,  and  will- 
ing enough  to  talk  freely  about  his  views 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  The  sayings  he 
uttered  about  his  '*  destiny  "  were  addressed 
(apparently  as  a  matter  of  policy)  to  casual 
acquaintance,  but  to  his  intimate  friends  he 
used  the  language  of  a  calculating  and  prac- 
tical aspirant  to  Empire. 

The  opinion  which  men  had  formed  of  his 
ability  in  the  period  of  exile  was  not  much 
altered  by  his  return  to  France ;  for  in  the 
Assembly  his  apparent  want  of  mental  power 
caused  the  world  to  regard  him  as  harmless, 
and  in  the  chair  of  the  President  he  commonly 
seemed  to  be  torpid.  But  there  were  always  a 
few  who  believed  in  his  capacity,  andobservant 
men  had  latterly  remarked  that  from  time  to 
time  there  appeared  a  State  P^per,  under- 
stood to  be  the  work  of  the  President,  which 
teemed  with  thought,  and  which  showed  that 
the  writer,  standing  solitary  aAd  apart  from 
the  gregarious  nation  of  which  he  was  the 
chief,  was  able  to  oontemf^te  it  as  some- 
thing external  to  himself.  His  long,  endless 
study  of  the  mind  of  the  first  Napoleon  had 
caused  him  to  adopt  and  imitate  the  Emper- 
or's habit  of  looking  down  upon  the  Fraich 
people  and  treating  the  mighty  nation  as  a 
substance  to  be  studied  and  controlled  by  a 
foreign  brain .  Indeed ,  during  the  periods  of 
his  imprisonment  and  of  his  exUe,  the  rela- 
tions  between  him  and  the  fVance  of  his 
studies  were  very  like  the  relations  between 
an  anatomist  and  a  corpse.  He  lectured  upon 
it ;  he  dissected  its  fibres ;  he  explained  its 
functions ;  he  showed  how  beautifully  Na- 
ture in  her  infinite  wisdom  had  adapted  it  to 
the  service  of  the  Bonapartes ;  and  how, 
without  the  fostering  care  of  those  same  Bon- 
apartes, the  creature  was  doomed  to  d^en- 
erate  and  to  perish  out  of  the  world. 

If  his  intellect  was  of  a  poorer  quality  than 
men  supposed  it  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  An- 
glo-French alliance,  it  was  much  above  the 
low  gauge  which  people  used  to  assign  to  it 
in  the  earlier  period  which  began  in  183C 
and  ended  at  the  close  of  1851.  That  which 
had  so  long  veiled  his  cleverness  from  the 
knowledge  of  mankiiid  was  the  repulsive  na- 


ture of  the  science  at  which  he  labored. 
Many  men  before  him  had  sufiered  themselves 
to  bring  craft  into  politics.      Many  more, 
toiling  in  humbler  grades,  had  applied  their 
cunning  skill  to  the  conflicts  which  engage 
courts  of  law ;  but  no  living  man  perhaps, 
except  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  had  passed 
the  hours  of  a  studious  youth  and  the  prime 
of  a  thoughtful  nianhood  in  contriving  how 
to  apply  stratagem  to  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence.    It  was  not  perhaps  from  natural 
baseness  that  his  mind  took  this  bent.    The 
inclination  to  sit  and  sit  planning  for  the  at- 
tainment of  some  object  of  desire — this  in- 
deed was  in  his  nature ;  but  the  inclination 
to  labor  at  the  task  of  making  law  an  engine 
of  deceit,  this  did  not  come  perforce  with  his 
blood.    Yet  it  came  with  his  parentage.     It 
is  true  he  might  have  determined  to  reject 
the  indication  given  him  by  the  accident  of 
his  birth,  and  to  remain  a  private  citizen; 
but  when  once  he  resolved  to  become  a  pre- 
tender to  the  imperial  throne,  he  of  course 
had  to  try  and  see  how  it  was  possible — how 
it  was  possible  in  the  midst  of  this  century — 
that  the  coarse  Bonaparte  yoke  of  1804  could 
be  made  to  sit  kindly  upon  the  neck  of 
France ;  ^and,  France  being  a  European  na- 
tion, and  the  yoke  being  in  substance  a  yoke 
such  as  Tartars  make  for  Chinese,  it  followed 
that  the  accommodating  of  the  one  to  the 
other  was  only  to  be  effected  by  guile. 

Therefore  by  the  sheer  exigencies  of  his  in- 
heritance, rather  than  by  inborn  wickedness, 
Prince  Louis  was  driven  to  be  a  contriver ; 
and  to  expect  him  to  be  loyal  to  France,  with- 
out giving  up  his  pretensions  altogether, 
would  be  as  inconsistent  as  to  say  that  the  heir 
of  the  first  Perkin  might  undertake  to  revive 
the  fleeting  glories  of  the  House  of  Warbeck, 
and  yet  refrain  from  imposture. 

For  years  the  Prince  pursued  his  strange 
calling;  and  by  the  time  his  studies  were 
over,  he  had  become  highly  skilled.  Long 
before  the  moment  had  come  for  bringing  his 
crooked  science  into  use,  he  had  learnt  how 
to  frame  a  Constitution  which  should  seem  to 
enact  one  thing  and  really  enact  another.  He 
knew  how  to  put  the  word  **jury  "  in  laws 
which  robbed  men  of  their  freedom.  He 
could  set  the  snare  which  he  called  *'  univer- 
eal  suffrage."  He  knew  how  to  strangle  a 
nation  in  the  night  time  with  a  thing  he 
called  a  "  i>lebiscite." 

The  lawyer-like  ingenuity  which  had  thus 
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been  evoked  for  parposeB  of  junspradence 
oould,  of  couTBe,  be  applied  to  the  oompoei- 
tion  of  State  Papen  and  to  political  writings 
of  all  kinds ;  and  the  older  Prince  Lotus  grew, 
the  more  this  odd  aooomplishment  of  his  was 
used  to  mibeerve  his  infirmities.  It  was  his 
nature  to  remain  long  in  suspense,  not  merely 
between  similar,  but  even  between  opposite 
plans  of  action:  this  weakness  grew  upon 
him  with  his  years ;  and,  his  conscience  be- 
ing used  to  stMid  neuter  in  these  mental  con- 
flicts, he  never-  could  end  his  doubt  by  seeing 
that  one  course  was  honest,  and  the  other 
not ;  so,  in  order  to  be  able  to  linger  safely 
in  his  suspense,  he  had  to  be  always  making 
resting-places  upon  which  ibr  a  time  he 
might  be  able  to  stand  undecided.  Just  as  the 
indolent  man  becomes  clever  in  framing  ex- 
cuses for  his  delays,  so  Prinoe  Louis,  because 
be  was  so  often  hesitating  between  the  right 
and  the  left,  became  highly  skilled  in  con- 
triving— ^not  merely  ambiguous  phrases,  but 
— ambiguous  schemes  of  action. 

Partly  from  habits  acquired  in  the  secret 
societiee  of  the  Italian  Carbonari,  partly  from 
long  years  passed  in  prison,  and  partly  too, 
as  he  once  said,  from  his  intercourse  with  the 
cafan,  self-possessed  men  of  the  English  turf, 
be  had  derived  the  power  of  keeping  long  si- 
lence ;  but  he  was  not  by  nature  a  reserved 
nor  a  secret  man.  Towards  foreigners,  and 
especially  towards  the  English,  he  was  gen- 
erally frank.  He  was  reserved  and  wary 
with  the  French,  but  this  was  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  makes  a  sportsman  reserved  and 
wary  with  deer  and  partridges  and  trout. 
No  doubt  he  was  capable  of  dissembling,  and 
continuing  to  dissemble  through  long  periods 
of  time,  but  it  would  seem  that  his  fiiculty 
of  keeping  his  intentions  secret  was  very 
much  aided  by  the  fitct  that  his  judgment 
was  often  in  real  suspense,  and  that  he  had 
therefore  no  secret  to  tell .  His  love  of  masks 
and  disguises  sprang  more  perhaps  from  the 
odd  vanity  and  the  theatric  mania  which  will 
be  presently  spoken  of  than  fh)m  a  base  love 
of  deceit,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  mystery  in 
which  he  loved  to  wrap  himself  up  was  often 
contrived  with  a  view  to  a  melo-diamatio  sur- 
prise. 

It  is  believed  that  men  do  him  wrong  who 
speak  of  him  as  void  of  all  idea  of  truth.  He 
understood  truth,  and  in  conversation  he 
habitually  preferred  it  to  fiklsehood,  but  his 
truthfulness  (though  not  perhaps  contrived 


fyr  such  an  end)  sometitees  became  a  means 
of  deception,  because  afber  generating  confi* 
doice  it  would  suddenly  break  down  under 
the  pressure  of  a  strong  motive.  Ho  could 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  a  man  and 
speak  frankly  and  truthfuUy  to  him  for  seven 
years,  and  then  suddenly  deceive  him.  Of 
oourse,  men  finding  themselves  ensnared  by 
what  had  appeared  to  be  honesty  in  his  char- 
acter, were  naturally  inclined  to  believe  that 
every  semblance  of  a  good  quality  was  a  mask ; 
but  it  was  more  consbtent  with  the  princi* 
pies  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  a  truth* 
fulness  continuing  for  seven  years  was  a  gen- 
uine remnant  of  virtue,  than  that  it  was  a 
mere  preparation  for  falsehood.  His  doubt- 
ing and  undecided  nature  was  a  help  to  con- 
cealment :  for  men  got  so  wearied  by  follow- 
ing the  oscillations'  of  his  mind,  that  their 
suspicions  in  time  went  to  rest;  and  then, 
perhaps,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  quite 
tired  of  predicting  that  he  would  do  a  thing, 
he  gently  stole  out  and  did  it. 

He  had  boldness  of  the  kind  which  is  pro- 
dnoed  by  reflection  rather  than  that  which  is 
the  restdt  of  temperament.  In  order  to  cope 
with  the  extraordinary  perils  into  which  he 
now  and  then  thrust  himself,  and  to  cope 
with  them  decorously,  there  was  wanted  a 
fiery  quality  which  nature  had  refused  to  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  as  well  as  to  him. 
But  it  was  only  in  emergencies  of  a  really 
trying  sort,  and  involring  instant  physictd 
dimger  that  his  boldness  fell  short.  He  had 
all  the  courage  which  would  have  enabled 
him  in  a  private  station  of  life  to  pass  through 
the  common  trials  of  the  world  with  honor 
unquestioned ;  but  he  had  besides  now  and 
then  a  fiietitious  kind  of  audacity  produced 
by  long  dreamy  meditation ;  and  when  he  had 
wrought  himself  into  this  state,  he  was  apt 
to  expose  his  firmness  to  trials  beyond  his 
strength.  The  truth  is  that  his  imagination 
had  so  great  a  sway  over  him,  as  to  make  him 
love  the  idea  of  enterprises,  but  it  had  not 
strength  enough  to  give  him  a  foreknowledge 
of  what  his  sensations  would  be  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  So  he  was  most  venturesome  in  his 
schemes  for  action,  and  yet  when  at  last  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  very  danger  which 
he  had  long  been  courting,  he  was  liable  to 
be  scared  by  it;  as  though  it  were  something 
new  and  strange. 

He  loved  to  contrive  and  brood  over  plots* 
and  he  had  a  great  skill  in  making  th^  vxepU' 
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aitory  arrangemenis  fbr  bringing  his  Mdiemes 
to*ripeneB8 ;  but  his  labors  in  this  direction 
had  a  tendency  to  bring  him  into  scenes  for 
which  by  naime  he iras  ill-fitted,  because  like 
most  of  the  common  hevd  of  men,  he  was  un- 
able to  command  the  presence  of  n^id  and  the 
flush  of  animal  spirits  which  are  needed  for 
the  critical  moments  of  a  daring  adventure. 
In  short,  he  was  a  thoughtful,  literacy  man, 
deliberately  tasking  himself  to  venture  into  a 
desperate  path,  and  going  great  lengths  in 
that  direction;  but  liable  to  find  himself 
balked  in  the  moment  of  trial  by  the  sudden 
and  chilling  return  of  his  good  sense. 

He  was  not  by  nature  bloodthirsty  nor 
eruel,  and  besides  tiiat  in  small  matters  he 
had  kind  and  generous  instincts,  he  was  really 
4M>  willing  to  act  fairly  until  the  motive  for 
ibul  play  was  strong,  that  for  months  and 
months  together  he  was  able  to  live  amongst 
English  sporting-men  without  incurring  dis- 
grace ;  and  if  he  was  not  so  constituted  nor 
so  disciplined  as  to  be  able  to  refrain  from 
any  ot^ect  of  eager  desire  merely  upcm  the 
theory  that  what  he  sought  to  do  was  wioked, 
there  is  ground  for  inferring  that  his  pereep- 
iion  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
had  been  dimmed  (as  it  naturally  would  be) 
by  the  habit  oT  seeking  an  ideal  of  manly 
worth  in  a  personage  like  the  first  Bonaparte. 
It  would  seem  that  (as  a  study,  or  out  of  cu- 
riosity if  not  with  a  notion  of  being  guided 
by  it)  he  must  have  accustomed  himself  to 
hear  sometimes  what  conscience  had  to  say, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand 
and  with  sufficient  time  for  preparation,  he 
could  imitate  very  neatly  the  scrupulous  lan- 
guage of  a  man  of  honor.* 

What  he  always  longed  for  was  to  be  able 
to  seize  and  draw  upon  himself  the  wondering 
attention  of  mankind ;  and  the  accident  of  his 
birth  having  marked  out  for  him  the  throne 
of  the  First  Napoleon  as  an  olrject  upon  which 
he  might  fasten  a  hope,  his  craving  for  con- 
spicuousness,  though  it  had  its  true  root  in 

*  See  inter  alia  hig  addrees  to  the  Eleotore,  29th 
Kov.,  1848  ;  his  epoocb,  read  after  taking  the  oath, 
20th  Dec.,  1848  ;  speech  at  Ham,  22d  July,  1849  ; 
ditto  at  Tonra,  lit  Aug.,  1849  ;  zneBSage  to  the 
Chombera,  3d  Da^,,  1849  ;  ditto  12th  Nov.,  1850. 
It  will  bo  aeon  (see  post)  that,  according  to  my  view, 
these  declarations  may  hare  been  composed  at  a 
time  when  he  was  reall j  shriiUdiig  from  treMon  ; 
but  if,  as  oUiers  suppose,  they  were  intended  to 
hoodwink  tlie  country,  it  must  be  owned  that  they 
ooonterfoitod  the  sentiments  of  an  honest  man  with 
sxteaofdinaiy  akJlL 


vanity,  soon  came  to  resonble  ambition ;  but 
the  mental  isolation  in  which  he  was  kept  by 
the  nature  of  his  aims  and  his  studies,  the 
seeming  poverty  of  hiei  intellect,  his  blank 
wooden  looks,  and  above  all  perhaps  the  sap- 
posed  lemoteaesB  of  his  chances  of  extooem^ 
these  sources  of  diaoouragement,  contrastHf^ 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  ol^ject  at  which  he 
aimed,  caused  his  pretension  to  be  looked 
upon  as  something  merely  comic  and  odd. 
linked  with  this  his  paesicmate  desire  to  at- 
tain to  a  height  from  which  he  might  see  the 
world  gazing  up  at  him,  there  was  a  stnmg 
and  almost  eccentric  fondness  for  the  artifices 
by  which  the  framer  of  a  melodrama,  the 
stage-manager,  and  the  stage-hero  combine  to 
produce  their  effiscts  ;  and  so,  by  the  blended 
fofoe  of  a  passion  and  a  foncy,  he  was  im» 
pelled  to  be  contriving  scenic  effects  and  sur- 
prises in  which  he  himself  was  always  to  be 
the  hero.  This  bent  was  so  strong  and  dom- 
inant as  to  be,  not  a  mere  taste  for  theatric 
arrangements,  but  rather  what  men  call  a 
propensity.  Standing  alone  it  would  have 
4lone  no  more  perhaps  than  govern  the  charac- 
ter of  his  amjasementB  ;  but,  since  bis  birth  had 
made  him  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  FranoOi 
his  desire  to  imitate  and  reproduce  the  £m- 
f»re  supplied  a  point  of  contact  between  his 
theatric  mania  and  what  one  may  call  his 
rational  ambiticm,  and  the  result  was  that,  so 
long  as  he  was  in  exile,  he  was  always  filled 
with  a  desire  to  mimic  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  and  to  do  this  in  his  own  person  and 
upon  the  stage  of  the  actual  world. 

In  some  of  its  features  his  attempts  at 
Strasburg  in  1^6  was  a  graver  business  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  At  that  time  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  had  gained 
over  Vaudrey,  the  officer  commanding  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery  which  formed  part  of  the 
garrison.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Sanday 
the  30th  of  October,  the  movement  began. 
By  declaring  that  a  revolution  had  broken 
out  in  Paria,  and  that  the  king  had  been  de- 
posed, Vaudrey  persuaded  lus  gunners  to  rec- 
ognize the  prince  as  Napoleon  II.  Vaudrey 
then  caused  detachments  to  march  to  the 
houses  of  the  Prefect,  and  of  Qeneral  Voirol, 
the  General  commanding  the  garrison ;  and 
made  them  both. prisoners,  placing  sentries  at 
their  doors.  All  this  he  achieved  without 
alarming  any  of  the  other  regiments. 

Supposing  tiiat  there  really  existed  among 
the  troops  a  deep  attnehment  to  the  name 
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■aid  fiunily  of  Bomparte,  litde  more  seemed 
needed  for  winning  over  the  whole  garrison, 
tfaan  that  the  heir  of  the  great  Emperor  should 
hare  the  personal  qualities  requisite  for  the 
nooess  of  the  enterprise.  Prince  Louis  was 
bfooght  into  the  presence  of  the  oaptive  Gen- 
«ral,  and  tried  to  gain  him  over,  but  was  re- 
polaed.  Afterwards  the  Prinoe,  surrounded 
with  men  personating  an  imperial  staff,  was 
oondueted  to  the  barraok  of  the  46th  Kegi- 
ment,  and  the  men,  taken  entirely  by  surprise, 
were  told  that  the  person  now  introduced  to 
them  was  their  Emperor.  What  they  saw 
waa  a  young  man  with  the  bearing  and  ooun- 
tenaaoe  of  a  weaver ;  a  weaver  oppressed  by 
long  hours  of  monotoiKNts  indoor  work  which 
nakee  the  bod^  stoop  and  keeps  the  eyes 
downcast ;  but  all  the  while, — and  yet  it  was 
to)ad  daylight,— this  young  nian,  from  hat 
to  boot,  waa  standing  dressed  up  in  the  his- 
torio  costume  of  the  man  of  Austerlits  and 
Maiengo.  It  seems  that  this  painful  exhibi- 
tion began  to  undo  the  success  which  Vau- 
drey  had  achieved;  but  strange  thinga  had 
happened  in  Paris  before,  and  the  soldiery 
could  not,  with  certainty,  know  that  the 
young  man  might  not  be  what  they  were  told 
h»  was — Napoleon  n.,  the  new-made  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  Their  perplexity  gave 
the  Prince  an  opportunity  of  trying  whether 
the  sentiment  for  the  Bonapartea  were  really 
existing  or  not,  and,  if  it  were,  whether  he 
waa  the  man  to  kindle  it. 

But  by  and  by  Talandier,  the  Coldnel  of  the 
regiment,  having  been  at  length  apprised  of 
what  was  going  on,  came  into  the  yard.  He 
instantly  ordered  the  gates  to  be  dosed, 
and  then — fierce,  angry,  and  scornful — went 
straight  up  to  the  q»t  where  the  proposed 
Emperor  and  his  **LnperBal  Staff"  were 
standing.  Of  oooxse  thia  apparition^the  ap- 
parition of  the  indignant  Calonel  whose  bar- 
xaok  had  been  invaded — ^was  exactly  what  was 
to  be  expected,  exactly  what  was  to  be  com- 
bated ;  but  yet,  as  though  it  were  something 
monstrous  and  undreamt  of,  it  came  upon  the 
Prince  with  a  crushing  power.  To  him,  a 
litocvy  man,  standing  in  a  boirack-yard,  in 
the  dress  of  the  great  conqueror,  an  angry 
Colonel,  with  authentic  warrant  to  command, 
was  something  real,  and  therefore,  it  seems, 
dreadful.  In  a  moment  Prince  Louis  suc- 
cumbed to  him.  Some  thought  that,  after 
what  had  been  done  that  morning,  the  Prince 
owed  it  to  the  unfortunate  Vaudrey  (whom 


he  had  seduced  into  the  plot)  to  take  care  not 
to  let  the  enterprise  collapee  without  testing 
his  fortune  to  the  utmost  by  a  strenuous,  not 
to  say  desperate  resiatanco ;  but  this  view  did 
not  prevail.  One  of  the  ornaments  which 
the  Prince  wore  was  a  sword;  yet  without 
striking  a  blow  he  suffered  himself  to  be  pub- 
licly stripped  of  his  grand  cordon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  and  all  his  other  decorations.  • 
According  to  one  account,  the  angry  Colonel 
inflicted  this  dishonor  with  his  own  hands,  and 
not  only  pulled  the  grand  cordon  from  the 
Princess  bosom,  but  tore  off  his  epaulettes, 
and  trampled  both  epaulettes  and  grand  cor- 
don under  foot.  When  he  had  been  thus 
stripped,  the  Prince  was  locked  up.  The 
decorated  followers,  who  had  been  imper- 
sonating the  Imperial  Staff,  underwent  the 
same  fate  as  their  chief.  Before  judging  the 
Prince  for  his  conduct  during  these  moments, 
it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that,  the  Colonel 
having  once  been  suffered  to  enter  the  yard, 
and  to  exert  the  ascendency  of  his  superior 
firmness,  the  danger  of  attempting  resistance 
to  him  would  have  been  great,  would  have 
been  greater  than  any  which  the  common  herd 
of  men  are  at  all  inclined  to  encounter.  Be- 
sides, the  mere  fact  that  the  Prince  had  wil- 
fully brought  himself  into  such  a  predica- 
ment, shows  that,  although  it  might  fail  him 
in  very  trying  moments,  he  had  extraordinary 
daring  of  a  particular  kind.  It  would  l)e  un- 
just to  say,  flatly,  that  a  man  so  willing  as  he 
waa  to  make  approaches  to  dangers  wa8  timid. 
It  would  bo  fairer  to  say  that  his  characteris- 
tic was  a  faltering  boldness.  lie  could  not 
alter  his  nature,  and  his  nature  was  to  be 
venturesome  beforehand,  but  to  Ix*  so  violently 
awakened  and  shocked  by  the  actual  contact 
of  danger  as  to  bo  left  without  the  spirit,  and 
seemingly  without  the  wish  or  the  motives, 
for  going  on  any  further  with  the  part  of  a 
desperado.  The  truth  is  that  the  sources  of 
his  boldness  wero  his  vanity  and  his  theatric 
bent;  and  these  passions,  though  they  had 
power  to  bring  him  to  the  verge  of  danger, 
were  not  robust  enough  to  hold  good  against 
man's  natural  shrinking  from  the  risk  of  being 
killed — being  killed  within  the  next  minute. 


•  Dflflpftleh  of  GoMfftl  Voirol,  JMbnirnr,  M  For. 
After  Btoiinx  the  arrival  of  Lt-Col.  TaUndaer  in  the 
bamok-jara,  the  deqiatoh  aayB,  "  Obqs  uno  minate 
L.  N.  Bonaparte  et  les  miMnibles  qni  araient  pria 
parti  poar  lui  ont  ete  arretee,  et  lea  deoorationa 
dont  iU  ctaient  ivretus  ont  ete  arraohees  par  lea  aol- 
dats  da  iSme." 
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Oonscions  that  in  point  of  bat  and  coat  and 
boots  he  was  the  same  as  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, he  imagined  that  the  great  revoir  of 
1815,  between  the  men  and  the  man  of  a  hun- 
dred fights,  could  be  acted  oyer  again  between 
modem  French  troops  and  himself ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  this  belief  had  resulted  from  the 
undue  mastery  which  he  had  allowed,  for  a 
time,  to  his  ruling  propensity,  and  not  from 
any  actual  overthrow  of  the  reason ;  for  when 
checked,  he  did  not,  like  a  madman  or  a  dare- 
devil, try  to  carry  his  venture  through  ;  nor 
did  he  even,  indeed,  hold  on  long  enough  to 
try,  and  try  fairly,  whether  the  Bonapartist 
sentiment  to  which  he  wished  to  appeal  were 
really  existent  or  not :  on  the  contrary,  the 
moment  he  encountered  the  shock  of  the  real 
world,  he  stopped  dead  ;  and  becoming  sud- 
denly quiet,  harmless,  and  obedient,  surren- 
dered himself  (as  he  always  has  done)  to  the 
first  firm  man  who  touched  him.  The  change 
was  like  that  seeming  miracle  which  is 
wrought  when  a  hysteric  girl,  who  seems  to 
be  carried  headlong  by  strange  hallucinations, 
and  to  be  clothed  with  the  terrible  power  of 
madness,  i^  suddenly  cured  and  silenced  by  a 
rebuke'and  a  sharp  angry  threat.  Accepting 
a  small  sum  of  money  •  from  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  had  been  trying  to  dethrone.  Prince 
Louis  was  shipped  off  to  America  by  the  good- 
natured  King  of  the  French. 

But  if  he  was  wanting  in  the  quality  which 
enables  a  man  to  go  well  through  with  a  ven- 
ture, his  ruling  propensity  had  strength 
enough  to  make  him  try  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again.  His  want  of  the  personal 
qualifications  for  enterprises  of  this  sort  being 
now  known  in  the  French  Army,  and  ridicule 
having  fastened  upon  his  name,  he  could  not 
afterwards  seduce  into  his  schemes  any  offi- 
cers of  higher  rank  than  a  lieutenant.  Yet 
he  did  not  desist.  Before  long  he  was  plan- 
ning another  **  return  from  Elba,"  but  this 
time  with  new  dresses  and  decorations.  So 
long  as  he  was  preparing  counterfeit  flags 
and  counterfeit  genemls,  and  counterfeit  sol- 
diers,! ^^^  teaching  a  forlorn  London  bird  to 
play  the  part  of  an  omen,  and  guide  the  des- 
tiny of  France,  he  was  perfectly  at  home  in 
that  kind  of  staiesmanship ;  and  the  finming 

•£600. 

t  The  dreSBM  were  made  to  oonnterfelt  the  uni- 
form of  the  42d,  one  of  the  regiments  quartered  at 
Boologne  ;  and  buttons  having  on  them  the  number 
of  the  regiment  were  forged  for  the  purpose  at  Bir- 
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of  the  plebiscites  and  proclamations  whioh 
fisnned  a  large  part  of  his  cargo  vras  a  busi* 
ness  of  which  he  was  master ;  but  if  his  ar- 
rangements should  take  effect,  then  what  he 
had  to  look  for  was,  that,  at  an  early  hour  on 
a  summer  morning,  he  would  find  himself  in 
a  barrack-yard  at  Boulogne  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  armed  followers,  and  supported  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  whom  he 
had  previously  gained  over  ;  but  also  having 
to  do  with  a  number  of  soldiery  of  whom 
some  would  be  for  him,  and  some  inclinii^ 
against  him,  and  others  confused  and  per- 
plexed. Now,  this  was  exactly,  what  hap* 
pened  to  him ;  his  arrangements  had  been  so 
skilful,  and  fortune  had  so  far  lured  him  on, 
that  whither  he  meant  to  go,  there  he  was  at 
last,  standing  in  the  very  circumstanceB 
which  he  had  brought  about  with  long  de- 
sign aforethought.  But  then  his  nature 
&iled  him.  Becoming  agitated,  and  losing 
his  presence  of  mind,*  he  could  not  govern 
the  result  of  the  struggle  by  the  resources  of 
his  intellect ;  and  being  also  without  the  fire 
and  the  joyfulness  which  oome  to  warlike  men 
in  moments  of  crisis  and  of  danger,  he  was  ill 
qualified  to  kindle  the  hearts  of  the  bewii- 
dered  soldiery.  So,  when  at  last  a  firm, 
angry  officerf  forced  his  way  into  the  barraok- 
yard,  he  conquered  the  Prince  almost  ii^ 
-stantly  by  the  strength  of  a  more  resolute 
nature,  and  turned  him  out  into  the  street, 
with  all  his  fifly  armed  followers,  with  hk 
flag  and  his  eagle,|  and  his  counterfeit  head- 
quarters Staff,  and  though  he  were  dealing 
with  a  mere  troop  of  strolling  players.^  Yet 
only  a  few  weeks  afterwards  this  same  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  was  able  to  show  by  his  de- 
meanor before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  that, 
where  the  occasion  gave  him  leisure  for 
thought  and  for  the  exercise  of  mental  con- 
trol, he  knew  how  to  comport  himself  with 
dignity,  and  with  a  generous  care  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  his  followers. 

It  was  natural  that  a  man  thus  constituted 
should  be  much  inclined  to  linger  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  plot.  But,  since  it  chanced 
that  by  his  birth  and  by  his  ambition  Prince 

*  This  is  his  own  explanation  of  his  state  given 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  flutter  he  was  in 
oaoaed  him,  as  he  explained,  to  let  his  pistol  go  off 
without  intending  it,  and  to  hit  a  soldior  who  was 
not  taking  part  against  hinv — Mmiteur  for  1840,  pn, 
2031-2034. 

t  Captain  Col.  Pujgellier. 

1  The  eagle  here  spoken  of  is  the  wooden  one. 

$  Mtmteur,  ubi  ante. 
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LoqIb  Napoleon  was  put  forward  before  the 
world  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France, 
he  had  alwaja  had  around  him  a  few  keen 
fldventarers  who  were  willing  to  partake  his 
IbrtaneB  ;  and  if  there  were  times  when  his 
personal  wishes  would  have  inclined  him  to 
choose  repose  or  indefinite  delay,  he  was  too 
oQQsiderate  in  his  feelings  towards  his  little 
knot  of  followers  to  be  capable  of  forgetting 
their  needs. 

In  1851  motives  of  this  kind,  joined  with 
feelings  of  disappointment  and  of  personal 
humiliation,  were  driving  the  President  for^ 
ward.  He  had  alwajs  wished  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  constitution,  but,  originally, 
he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  this  with  the 
aid  and  approval  of  some  at  least  of  the 
statesmen  and  eminent  generals  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  fact  of  his  desiring  such  con- 
correnoe  in  his  plans  seems  to  show  that  he 
did  not  at  first  intend  to  trample  upon  France 
by  subjecting  her  to  a  ^eer  Asiatic  despot- 
ism, but  rather  to  found  such  a  monarchy  as 
might  have  the  support  of  men  of  station  and 
character.  But,  besides  that  few  people  be- 
lieved him  to  be  so  able  a  man  as  he  really 
was,  there  attached  to  him  at  this  period  a 
good  deal  of  ridicule.  So  although  there 
were  numbers  in  France  who  would  have 
been  heartUy  glad  to  see  the  Republic  crushed 
by  some  able  dictator,  there  were  hardly  any 
public  men  who  believed  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  they  would  find  the  man 
they  wanted.  Therefore  his  overtures  to  the 
gentlemen  of  France  were  always  rejected. 
Every  statesman  to  whom  he  applied  refused 
to  entertain  his  proposals.  Every  general 
whom  he  urged  always  said  that  for  whatever 
be  did  he  must  have  *'  an  order  from  the  Min- 
ister of  War." 

The  President  being  thus  rebuffed,  his  plan 
of  changing  the  form  of  government  with  the 
assent  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
generals  of  the  country  degenerated  into 
•diemes  of  a  very  different  kind;  and  at 
length  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  of 
the  quality  of  Persigny,  Momy,  and  Fleury. 
With  these  men  he  plotted,  and  strangely 
enoiigh  it  happened  that  the  character  and 
the  pressing  wants  of  his  associates  gave 
Btanength  and  purpose  to  designs  which  without 
this  stimulus  might  have  long  remained  mere 
dreamB.  The  President  was  easy  and  gener- 
ous in  the  use  of  money,  and  he  gave  his  fol- 
lowers all  he  could,  but  the  checks  created 


by  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  were  so 
effective  that  beyond  the  narrow  limit  allowed 
by  law,  he  was  without  any  command  of  the 
State  resources.  In  their  inveterate  love  of 
strong  government,  the  Republicans  had 
placed  within  reach  of  the  Chief  of  the  State 
ample  means  for  overthrowing  their  whole 
structure,  and  yet  they  allowed  him  to  re- 
main subject  to  the  same  kind  of  anxiety  and 
to  be  driven  to  the  same  kind  of  expedients 
as  an  embarrassed  tradesman.  This  was  the 
President's  actual  plight,  and  if  he  looked  to 
the  future  as  designed  for  him  by  the  Consti* 
tution  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  prospect 
of  having  to  step  down  on  a  day  alr^y 
fixed,  and  descend  from  a  conspicuous  station 
into  poverty  and  darkness.  He  would  have 
been  content  perhaps  to  get  what  he  needed 
by  fair  means.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
he  had  tried  hard  to  induce  the  Chambers  to 
increase  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal.  He 
failed.  From  that  moment  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  even  if  he  himself  should  still 
wish  to  keep  his  hands  from  the  purse  of 
France,  his  associates,  becoming  more  and 
more  impatient  and  more  and  more  practical 
in  their  views,  would  soon  press  their  chief 
into  action. 

The  President  had  been  a  promoter  of  the  law 
of  the  31st  of  May,  restricting  the  franchise, 
but  he  now  became  the  champion  of  universal 
suffrage.  To  minds  versed  in  politics  this 
change  might  have  sufficed  to  disclose  the 
nature  of  the  schemes  upon  which  the  Chief 
of  the  State  was  brooding ;  but  from  first  to 
last,  words  tending  to  allay  suspicion  had  been 
used  with  great  industry  and  skill.  From  the 
moment  of  his  coming  before  the  public  in 
February  1848,  the  Prince  laid  hold  of  almost 
every  occasion  he  could  find  for  vowing,  again 
and  again,  that  he  harbored  no  schemes 
against  the  Constitution.  The  speech  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Assembly  in  1850  •  may 
be  taken  as  one  instance  out  of  numbers,  of 
these  solemn  and  volunteered  declarations. f 
He  "  considered,"  he  said,  **  as  great  crimi- 
nals, those  who  by  personal  ambition  compro- 
mised the  smaU  amount  of  stability,  secured 
by  the  Constitution  .  .  .  that  if  the  Consti- 
tution contained  defects  and  dangers,  the  As- 
sembly ¥ra8  competent  to  expose  them  to  the 
eyes  of  the  country ;  but  that  he  alone  bound 
by  his  oath  restrained  himself  within  the 

*  13tb  November. 

t  Bee  an  eDtimeration  of  afew  of  these  giTeii«iifc» 
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rtriot  Ik&HBtnioed  by tfaatact."  He dedaied 
that "  tbe  first  datj  of  anthoritieB  was  to  in- 
qnre  the  people  with  respect  for  the  law  by 
aever  deviatiog  from  it  tfaemselYes ;  and  that 
his  anxiety  was  not,  he  assured  the  Assembly, 
to  know  who  would  govern  Frapce  in  1852 
bat  to  employ  the  time  at  his  disposal  so  that 
the  transition,  whatever  it  might  be,  should 
be  effected  without  agitation  or  distnrbanoe ; 
lor,"  said  he,  **  the  noblest  object,  and  the 
most  worthy  of  an  exalted  mind  is  not  to  seek 
wh«i  in  power  how  to  perpetuate  it,  but  to 
labor  inseparably  to  fortify  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  those  principles  of  authority  and  morality 
which  defy  the  passions  of  muikind  and  the 
instability  of  laws." 

It  was  thus  that,  in  language  well  eon- 
trived  for  winning  belief,  he  repudiated  as 
wicked  and  preposterous  the  notion  of  his  be- 
ing the  man  who  would  or  could  act  against 
the  Ck>nstituti(m ;  and,  supposing  that  when 
he  voluntarily  made  these  declarations  he  had 
resolved  to  do  what  he  afterwards  did,  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  deceit  more  than 
commonly  black;  but  perhaps  an  apprecisr 
tion  of  the  room  which  he  had  in  his  mind 
fi>r  double  and  conflicting  views,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  hesitating  nature,  and  of  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  anociates  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  may  justify  the  more  friendly 
view  of  those  who  imagine  that,  when  he 
made  all  these  solemn  deokarations,  he  was 
reaUy  shrinking  from  treason.  Certainly,  his 
words  were  just  such  as  may  have  pictured 
the  real  thoughts  of  a  goaded  man  at  times 
when  he  had  determined  to  make  a  stand 
against  hungry  and  resolute  followers  who 
were  keenly  driving  him  forward. 

It  was  natural  that  in  looking  at  the  op- 
eration which  changed  the  BepuUio  into  an 
Empire,  the  attention  of  the  observer  should 
be  concentrated  upon  the  person  who,  already 
the  Chief  of  the  State,  was  about  to  attain 
to  the  throne ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  what  may  be  called  the  literary  part  of 
the  transaction  was  performed  by  ^  Presi- 
dent in  person.  He  was  the  lawyer  of  the 
Q(mfederacy.  He  no  doubt  wrote  the  Proc- 
lamationB,  the  Plebiscites,  and  the  Ooqptitu- 
tioDB,  and  all  such  like  things ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  propelling  power  which  brought  the 
plot  to  bear  was  mainly  supplied  by  CoMit 
de  Momy,  and  by  a  veeoliito  Major,  named 
Henry. 
,    MtMoray  waa  a  HHHi  of  great  daring,  and 
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gifted  with  more  than  common  powers  af 
fiucination.    He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  time  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  but  he  was  rather  known  to  the  world 
as  a  speculator  than  as  a  politician.    He  was 
a  buyer  and  seller  of  those  firactional  and  vol- 
atile interests  in  trading  adventures,  which  go 
by  the  name  of  '<  Shares,"  and  since  it  has 
chanced  that  the  nature  of  some  of  his  trans- 
actions  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  pub- 
lic tribunals,  it  is  probable  that  the  kind  of 
repute  in  which  he  is  held  may  be  owing  in 
part  to  those  disclosures.*    He  knew  how  to 
found  a  ^*  company,"  an^  he  now  undertook 
to  establish  institutions  which  were  destined 
to  be  more  lucrative  to  him  than  any  of  his 
former  adventures.    M .  Momy  was  a  practical 
man.    If  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  going  • 
to  be  content  with  a  visionary  life,  thinking 
fondly  of  the  hour  when  gratofiil  France  would 
come  of  her  own  accord  and  salute  him  Em- 
peror, M.  Momy  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  would  consent  to  stand  loitering  with  him 
in  the  hungry  land  of  dreams. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  man  -who  was 
the  most  able  to  make  the  President  act,  to 
drive  him  deep  into  his  own  plot,  and  fiercely 
carry  him  tbrough  it,  was  Major  Fleury. 
Fleury  was  young,  but  his  IfTe  had  been 
chequered .  He  was  tbe  son  of  a  Paris  trades- 
man, from  whom  at  an  early  age  he  had  in- 
herited a  pleasant  sum  of  money.  He  plunged 
into  tbe  enjoym^its  of  Paris  with  so  muoh 
ardor  that  that  phase  of  his  career  was  soon 
out  short;  but  whilst  his  father's  friends 
were  no  doubt  lamenting  ten  times  a  day,  that 
the  boy  had  **  eaten  his  fortune,"  young 
Fleury  was  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder  which  was 
destined  to  give  him  a  control  over  the  fate 
of  a  mighty  nation.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
as  a  common  soldietr ;  but  tbe  officers  of  his 
corps  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  young 
man,  and  so  admir^  the  high  spirit  with 
which  he  met  his  change  of  fortune,  that 
their  good-will  soon  caused  him  to  be  raised 
from  the  ranks.  It  was  perhaps  his  knowl- 
edge about  horses,  which  first  caused  him  to 
be  attached  to  the  Staff  of  the  Presidont. 
%  From  his  temperament  and  his  expei^eace  ' 
of  life,  it  resulted  that  Fleury  cared  a  great 
deal  for  money  or  the  things  which  money  can 

*  Tbo  trials  here  referred  to  are  tke  aoUon  for 
libel  a^aiost  M.  Oabrol,  Tribunal  of  the  Scino,  Jan- 
uary 21y  and  Juno  30,  1853 ;  and  tbe  suit  instituted 
by  the  shareholders  of  the  ConH^utionnd  agniaflt 
VeroB,  Mine,  ood  Momy. 
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Iray,  and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  stand  etill 
and  go  without  it.  lie  was  daring  and  reso- 
late,  and  his  daring  was  of  the  kind  which 
holds  good  in  the  moment  of  danger.  If 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  bold  and  ingen- 
ious in  designing,  floury  was  the  man  to  ex- 
ecnte.  The  one  was  skilful  in  preparing  the 
mine  and  laying  the  train  ;  the  other  was  the 
man  standing  by  with  a  lighted  match,  and 
determinod'to  touch  the  fiise.  The  support 
of  such  a  comrade  as  Fleury  in  the  barrack- 
yard  at  Strasbourg  or  at  Boulogne  might  have 
brought  many  lires  into  danger ;  but  it  would 
have  prevented  the  enterprise  from  coming 
to  a  ridiculous  end.  In  truth,  the  nature 
of  the  one  man  was  the  complement  of  the 
nature  of  the  other ;  and  between  them  they 
had  a  set  of  qualities  so  puissant  for  dealing 
a  sudden  blow,  that,  working  together,  and 
with  all  the  appliances  of  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment at  their  command,  they  were  a  pair 
who  might  well  be  able  to  make  a  strange 
dream  come  true.  It  would  seem  that  from 
the  moment  when  Fleuiy  became  a  partaker 
of  momentous  secrets,  the  President  ceased 
to  be  free.  At  all  events  he  would  have 
found  it  costly  to  attempt  to  stand  still. 

The  language  held  by  the  generals  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  act  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Minister  of  War  and  not  without 
it,  suggested  the  contrivance  which  was  re- 
sorted to.  Fleury  determined  to  find  a  mili- 
tary man  capable  of  command,  capable  of 
secrecy,  and  capable  of  a  great  venture.  The 
person  chosen  was  to  be  properly  sounded, 
and  if  he  seemed  willing,  was  to  be  admitted 
into  the  plot.  He  was  then  to  be  made  Min- 
ister of  War,  in  order  that  through  him  the 
whole  of  the  land  forces  should  bo  at  the 
disposal  of  the  plotters.  Fleury  went  to  Al- 
geria to  find  the  instrument  required,  and  he 
so  well  performed  his  task  that  he  hit  upon  a 
general  officer  who  was  christened,  it  seems, 
Jacques  Amaud  Lo  Roy,  but  was  known  at 
this'time  as  Achillo  St.  Amaud.  Of  some 
of  the  adventures  of  this  person  H  will  be 
right  to  speak  hereafter.*  There  was  noth- 
ing in  his  past  life,  nor  in  his  then  plight, 
which  made  it  at  aU  dangerous  for  Fleury  to 
approach  him  with  the  words  of  a  suborner. 
He  readily  entered  into  the  plot.  From  the 
moment  that  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his 
flBBociatcs  had  entrusted  their  secret  to  the 
man  of  Fleury *s  selection,  it  was  perhaps 

•  InVolofflelL 


hardly  possible  for  them  to  flinch,  for  the  ex- 
igencies of  St.  Amaud,  formerly  Le  Roy, 
were  not  likely  to  be  on  so  modest  a  scale  as 
to  consist  with  the  financial  arrangements  of 
a  Republic  governed  by  law,  and  the  disopn- 
tent  of  a  person  of  his  quality  with  a  secret 
like  that  in  his  charge  would  plunly  bring 
the  rest  of  the  brethren  into  danger.  He  was 
made  Minister  of  War.  This  was  on  the  27ih 
of  October. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Maupas  or  de  Maa- 
pas  was  brought  into  the  Ministry.  In  the 
previous  July  this  person  had  been  Prefect 
of  the  Department  of  the  Upper  Garonne. 
Of  him,  his  friends  say  that  he  had  property, 
and  that  he  has  never  been  used  to  obtain 
money  dishonestly,  tlis  seal  had  led  him  to 
desire  that  thirty-two  persons,  including  three 
members  of  the  Council-General,  should  be 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison  on  a  obaige  of 
conspiring  against  the  Government.  The 
legal  authorities  of  the  department  refused 
to  suffer  this,  because  they  said  there  vnis  no 
ground  fur  the  charge.  Then  this  Maupas, 
or  de  Maupas,  proposed  that  the  want  of  all 
ground  for  accusing  the  men  should  be  sup- 
plied by  a  stratagem,  and  with  that  view  he 
deliberately  offered  to  arrange  that  incrimi- 
nating papers  and  arms  and  grenades  should 
be  secretly  placed  in  the  houses  of  the  men 
whom  he  wanted  to  have  accused.  Natu- 
rally the  legal  authorities  of  the  department 
were  horrorstruck  by  the  proposal,  and  tbey 
denounced  the  Prefect  to  the  keeper  of  the 
seals.  Maupas  was  ordered  to  Paris.*  From 
the  indignant  and  scornful  [nresenoe  of  M. 
Fauchcr  he  came  away  sobbing ;  and  people 
who  knew  the  truth  supposed  him  to  be  for- 
ever disgraced  and  ruined,  but  he  went  and 
told  his  sorrows  to  the  President.  The  Pres* 
ident  of  course  instantly  saw  that  the  man 
could  be  suborned.  He  admitted  him  into 
the  plot,  and  on  the  27th  of  Oetober  ap> 
pointed  him  Prefect  of  Police. 

Persigny,  properly  Fialln,  was  in  the  plot* 
He  was  descended  on  one  side  of  an  ancient 
&mily,  and  disliking  his  father's  name  he 
seems  to  have  called  himself  for  auiny  years 
afler  the  name  of  his  maternal  grand&ther.f 

•Seo  the  "BalleUa  Fnneaia,"  pp.  99  et  atq. 
This  publication  appeared  under  anipioea  which 
nake  it  a  nfe  authority.  It  is  to  be  rctgrotted  that 
it!  ■tataiBfta  oxtead  to  only  a  portioo  af  Ihaemitl 
connected  with  the  2d  of  Deoember. 

f  This,  I  think,  was  the  aoooont  wbieh  ho  gaTV 
•poo  hla  trial  in  1840.  He  was  tried  by  fte  do. 
aoription  «f  FiaUa  4it  Pmsn^p^* 
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He  began  life  as  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
Ab  be  bimself  said*  bis  instinct  was  *'to 
serve ;  "  and  at  first  be  served  the  legitimists, 
bat  chance  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Louis  Bonaparte,  and  be  very  soon  became 
the  attached  friend  of  the  Prince  and  his 
partner  in  all  bis  plans  and  adventures.  If 
Mom  J  wes  merely  taking  up  the  Bonaparte 
cause  as  one  of  many  other  money  specula- 
tions, Persigny  could  truly  say  that  he  had 
made  it  for  years  bis  profession,  and  had  even 
tried,  as  well  as  be  could,  to  raise  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  real  political  principle.  But 
the  part  entrusted  to  Persigny  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  possibly  an  important  one,  was 
not  of  a  conspicuous  sort.  It  is  said  that, 
the  firmness  of  the  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  be- 
ing distrusted  by  bis  comrades,  Persigny,  who 
was  of  a  sanguine,  hopeful  nature,  was  to  re- 
main constantly  at  the  Elysde  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  tidings  which  would  be  coming  in 
daring  the  period  of  danger,  and  prevent 
them  from  reaching  the  President  in  such  a 
way  88  to  shake  him  and  cause  despondency. 
At  all  events  it  would  seem  that  the  band  of 
Persigny  was  not  the  band  employed  to  eze- 
eote  the  measures  of  the  Elysie,  and  to  this 
circumstance  be  owes  it  that  he  will  not  al- 
ways have  to  stand  in  the  same  sentences 
with  Momy  and  Fleury  and  Maupas  and  St. 
Amaud,  formerly  Le  Roy. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  par- 
alyzing the  National  Guard,  but  the  force 
was  under  the  conmmnd  of  General  Perrot,  a 
man  whose  honesty  could  not  be  tampered 
with.  To  dismiss  him  suddenly  would  be  to 
excite  suspicion.  The  following  expedient 
was  adopted :  the  President  appointed  as 
Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  National  Guard,  a 
person  named  Vieyra.  The  post  life  and  the 
then  repute  of  this  person  were  of  such  a 
kind,  that  General  Perrot,  it  seems,  conceived 
himself  insulted  by  the  nomination,  and  in- 
stantly resigned.  That  was  what  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Elys^  wanted.  On  Sunday,  the 
30th  General  LawsMtine  vras  appointed  to  the 
command .  He  vras  a  man  who  had  fought  in ' 
the  great  wars,  but  now  in  bis  gray  hairs  be 
was  not  too  proud  to  accept  the  part  designed 
for  him.  His  function  was — not  to  lead  the 
force  of  which  he  took  the  command  but — ^to 
prevent  it  from  acting.  It  was  anneoessary 
to  admit  either  Lawsostine  or  Vieyra  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  plot,  because  aU 
•  Before  the  Ghanbor  of  Baen,  1840. 


that  they  were  to  do  was  to  frustrate  the 
sembly  of  the  National  Guard  by  withholding 
all  orders  and  preventing  the  drums  from 
beating  to  arms. 

Of  course  the  engine  on  which  the  brethren 
of  the  Elysde  rested  their  main  hopes  was  tbd 
army,  and  it  was  known  that  the  remem- 
brance of  humiliating  conflicts  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  had  long  been  embittering  the  tenoi- 
per  in  which  the  troops  regarded  the  people 
of  the  capital.  Moreover  it  happened  that  at 
this  time  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  been 
agitated  by  a  discussion  which  inflamed  the 
troops  with  fresh  anger  against  civilians  in 
general,  but  more  especially  against  the  Par- 
isians, against  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  against  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
all  kinds.  A  portion  of  the  Chambers,  fore- 
seeing  that  the  army  might  be  used  against 
the  freedom  of  the  Legislative  body,  bad  de- 
sired that  the  Assembly  should  avail  itself  of 
provision  in  the  Constitution  which  empow- 
ered it,  not  only  to  have  an  armed  force  for 
its  protection,  but  to  have  that  force  under 
the  order  of  its  own  nominee.  This  was  a 
scheme  which  shocked  the  mind  of  the  army. 
In  France  of  late  years  the  Minister  of  War 
had  always  been  a  soldier,  and  an  order  from 
him  (though  it  was  in  reality  the  order  of  a 
member  of  the  civil  Government) ,  was  habit- 
ually regarded  by  military  men  as  the  order 
of  a  general  having  supreme  command.  A 
proposal  to  change  this  system  by  giving  to 
the  Assembly  a  direct  control  over  a  portion 
of  the  land  forces  could  be  easily  represented 
to  the  soldiery  as  a  plan  for  withdrawing  the 
French  army  from  the  control  of  its  generals, 
and  placing  it  under  the  command  of  men 
whom  the  soldiers  called  '*  lawyers."  Seen 
in  this  light  the  project  so  exasperated  the 
feelings  of  the  troops,  that,  if  it  had  been 
carried,  they  would  probably  have  been  stirred 
up  at  once  to  effect  by  force  a  violent  change 
of  the  constitution.  The  measure  was  re- 
jected, but  anger  is  not  always  appeased  by 
the  removal  of  the  kindling  motive  ;  and  the 
soreness  created  by  the  mere  agitation  of  the 
question  bad  been  so  well  kept  up  by  the 
means  employed  for  the  purpose  that  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris  now  came  to  look  upon  the 
people  with  a  well-defined  feeling  of  spite. 

Care  had  been  taken  to  bring  into  Paris  and 
its  neighborhood  the  regiments  most  likely  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  Elysde,  and  to  give 
the  command  to  genends  who  might  be  es- 
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pecked  to  act  withoat  seniplei.  The  foroes 
in  PariB  and  its  neighborhood  were  under  the 
orders  of  General  Magnan.  At  the  time  of 
Loaifl  Napoleon's  deeoent  upon  the  ooaet  near 
Boulogne,  Magnan  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
he  singled  out  by  the  Prinoe  as  a  person  to 
whom  it  was  fittmg  to  offer  a  bribe  of  £4,000. 
He  had  also  had  the  misfortane  to  be  detected 
in  continuing  his  intercourse  with  the  officer 
who  had  thought  it  safe  to  come  with  a  pro- 
posal like  that  into  the  presence  of  a  French 
general.  Magnan  did  not  conceal  his  willing- 
ness to  go  all  lengths,  and  the  brethren,  it  ap- 
pears, wished  to  bring  him  completely  into 
the  plot,*  but  his  panegyrist  (not  seeing,  per- 
haps, the  full  import  of  his  disclosure)  causes 
it  to  be  known  that  the  General,  though  ready 
to  act  against  Paris  and  against  the  Assembly, 
declined  to  risk  his  safety  by  avowedly  join- 
ing in  the  plot.  *<  He  expressly  requested," 
says  Granier  de  OBSsaignao,  **  not  to  be  ap- 
prized until  the  moment  for  taking  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  and  mounting  on  horse- 
back.'* f  In  other  words,  though  he  was 
willing  to  use  the  forces  under  his  command 
in  destroying  the  Constitution,  and  in  effect- 
ing such  slaughter  as  might  be  needed  for  the 
purpose,  he  refused  to  dispense  with  the  screen 
afforded  by  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  War. 
In  the  erent  of  the  enterprise  failing  he  would 
be  able  to  say,  *<  I  refused  to  participate  in 
any  plot.  The  duty  of  a  soldier  is  obedience. 
Here  is  the  order  which  I  received  from  Gen- 
eral St.  Amaud.  I  did  no  more  than  obey 
my  commanding  officer." 

On  the  27th  of  November,  however,  this 
Magnan  assembled  twenty  generals  whom  he 
had  under  his  command,  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  they  might  soon  be  called 
upon  to  act  against  Pkris  and  against  the 
(^institution.  They  promised  a  sealous  and 
thorough-going  obedience,  although  every  one 
of  them,  from  Magnan  downwards,  was  to 
have  the  pleasing  shelter  of  an  order  from  his 
superior  officer,  thc^  all  seem  to  have  imag- 
ined that  their  determination  was  o£  the  sort 
which  mankind  call  heroic,  for  their  pane- 
gyrist relates  with  pride  that  when  Magnan 
and  his  twenty  generals  were  entering  into 
this  league  and  covenant  against  the  people 
of  Paris,  they  solemnly  embraced  one  an- 
other.{ 

•  Tills  if  laferred  tnm  what  followt. 
tOnwitr  d«  OuMlgaae,  voL  iL 
llbid. 


From  time  to  time  the  common  soldiery 
were  gratified  with  presents  of  food  and  wine, 
as  well  as  with  an  abundance  of  flattering 
words,  and  their  exasperation  against  dviliana 
was  so  well  kept  alive  that  men  used  to  Afri- 
can warfare  were  brought  into  the  humor  fbv 
calling  the  Parisians  *'  Bedouins."  There 
was  massacre  in  the  very  sound.  The  armj 
of  Paris  was  in  the  temper  required; 

It  was  necessary  for  the  plotters  to  hate 
the  concurrence  of  M.  St.  Georges,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  state  printing-office.  M.  St.  Georges 
was  suborned.    Then  all  was  ready. 

On  the  Monday  night  between  the  1st  and 
2d  of  December,  the  President  had  his  usual 
assembly  at  the  Elysdo.  Ministers  who  were 
loyally  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  were 
mingled  with  those  who  were  in  the  plot. 
Vieyra  was  present.  He  was  spoken  to  by 
the  President,  and  he  undertook  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  should  not  beat  to  arms  that 
night.  He  went  away,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
fulfilled  his  humble  task  by  causing  the  drums 
to  be  mutilated.  At  the  usual  hour  the  a»» 
sembly  began  to  disperse,  and  by  elevea 
o'clock  there  were  only  three  guests  who  re- 
mained. These  were  Momy  (who  had  previ- 
ously taken  care  to  show  himself  at  one  of  the 
theatres) ,  Maupas,  and  St.  Amaud,  formerly 
Le  Roy.  There  was,  besides,  an  orderly  offi- 
cer of  the  President,  called  Colonel  Bevilley 
who  was  initiated  in  the  secret.  Persigny,  it 
seems,  was  not  present.  Momy,  ^laupas, 
and  St.  Amaud  went  with  the  President  into 
his  cabitoet ;  Colonel  Beville  followed  them.* 
Mocquard,  the  private  secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  in  the  secret,  but  it  does  not  f^ 
pear  that  he  was  in  the  room  at  this  time. 
Floury,  too,  it  seems,  was  away  :  he  was  prob- 
ably on  an  errand  which  tended  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hesitation  of  his  more  elderly  comrades 
and  drive  them  to  make  the  venture.  They 
were  to  strike  the  blow  that  night.  They 
deliberated,  but  in  the  absence  of  Fleury  their 
council  was  incomplete ;  because  at  the  very 
moment  when  perhaps  their  doubts  and  fears 
were  inclining  them  still  to  hold  back,  Fleury, 
impetuous  and  resolute,  might  be  taking  a 
step  which  must  needs  push  them  forward. 
By  and  by  they  were  apprised  that  an  order 
which  had  been  given  for  the  movement  of  a 
battalion  of  gendarmerie,  had  duly  taken  ef- 
fect without  exciting  remark.  It  is  probable 
that  the  execution  of  this  delicate  movement 
*  Gnmier  de  CkaHugnao,  vol.  iL 
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was  the  very  bosinefls  which  Hetury  had  gone 
to  witness  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that  it  was 
he  who  brought  the  inteUigenoe  of  its  com- 
pliBte  sucoess  to  the  Elys^.  Perhaps  also  he 
riiowed  that  after  the  step  which  had  just 
been  taken,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  stop 
short,  for  the  plotters  now  passed  into  action. 
The  President  entrusted  a  packet  of  manu- 
scripts to  Colonel  Seville,  and  despatched 
Jilm  to  the  state  printing-office.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  streets  which  surround  this 
building  thf^t  the  battalion  of  gendarmerie 
had  been  collected.  When  Paris  was  hushed 
in  sleep,  the  battalion  came  quietly  out,  and 
folded  round  the  state  printing-office.  From 
that  moment  until  their  work  was  done  the 
printers  were  all  close  captives,  for  no  one  of 
them  was  suffered  to  go  out.  For  some  time 
they  were  kept  waiting.  At  length  Colonel 
Beville  came  from  the  Elys^  with  his  packet 
of  manuscripts.  These  papers  were  the  proc- 
hunations  required  for  the  early  morning, 
and  M.  St.  Georges  the  Director  gave  orders 
to  put  them  into  type.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  something  like  resistance,  but  in  the  end, 
if  not  at  first,  the  printers  obeyed.  Each 
compositor  stood  whilst  he  worked  between 
two  policemen,  and,  the  manuscript  being  cut 
into  many  pieces,  no  one  could  make  out  the 
Bsnso  of  what  he  was  printing.  By  these 
proclamations  the  President  asserted  that  the 
Ajssembly  was  a  hot-bed  of  plots  ;  declared  it 
dissolved  ;  pronounced  for  universal  sufiErage ; 
proposed  a  new  constitution ;  vowed  anew 
that  his  duty  was  to  maintain  the  Republic ; 
tmd  placed  Paris  and  the  twelve  surreunding 
departments  under  martial  law.  In  one  of 
the  proclamations  he  appealed  to  the  army, 
«nd  strove  to  whet  its  enmity  against  civilians, 
\ij  reminding  it  of  the  defeats  inflicted  upon 
the  troops  in  1830  and  1848.* 
'  The  President  vm>te  letters  dismissing  the 
members  of  the  Government  who  were  not  in 
the  plot ;  but  he  did  not  cause  these  letters 
to  be  delivered  until  the  following  morning. 
He  also  signed  a  paper  appointing  Momy  to 
ihe  Home  Office. 

The  night  was  advancing.    Some  important 
steps  had  been  taken,  but  still,  though  highly 


•  axanier  de  GMHugnaa,  toI.  ii.  See  also  the 
Annuaire  for  1851.  Thia  last  publication  (which 
must  be  distinguishod  fW)m  the  Annttaire  da  Deux 
Mondea)  gives  an  aoeoont  of  the  events  of  Deoember, 
frritton  in  a  spirit  favorable  to  the  Elysee  ;  but  the 
Appendix  oontains  a  fuU  oolleotion  of  official  docu- 
ments. 


dangerous,  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  plotters  to  stop  short.  They  could 
tear  up  the  letters  which  purported  to  dis- 
miss the  Ministeis,  and  although  they  could 
not  hope  to  prevent  the  disdceores  which  the 
printers  woidd  make  as  soon  as  they  were  re- 
leased from  captivity,  it  was  not  too  late  to 
keep- back  the  words,  and  even  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Proclamations.  But  the  next 
steps  were  of  saoh  a  kind  as  to  be  irrevoca- 
ble. 

It  is  said  that  at  this  part  of  the  night  the 
spirit  of  some  of  the  brethren  was  cast  down, 
and  that  there  vras  oiie  of  them  who  shrank 
from  farther  action ;  but  Fleury,  they  say, 
got  into  a  room  alone  with  l^e  man  who 
vranted  to  hang  back,  and  then  locking  the 
door  and  drawing  a  pistol,  stood  and  tlueat- 
ened  his  agitated  friend  with  instant  death  if 
he  still  refused  to  go  on.* 

What  is  certain  is  that,  whether  in  hope 
or  whether  in  fear,  the  plotters  went  on  with 
their  midnight  task.  The  order  from  the 
Minister  of  War  was  probably  signed  by  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning,  for  at  three  it  vras 
in  the  hands  of  Magnan.f 

At  the  same  hour  Maupas  (assigning  for 
pretext  the  expected  arrival  of  foreign  refu- 
gees) ,  caused  a  number  of  Commissaries  to 
be  summoned  in  all  hasto  to  the  Prefecture 
of  Police.  At  half-past  three  in  the  morning 
these  men  were  in  attendance ;  Maupas  re> 
ceived  each  of  them  separately,  and  gave  to 
each  distinct  instroctionB.  It  was  then  thai  for 
the  first  time,  the  main  secret  of  the  confed- 
erates passed  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
subordinato  agents.  During  some  hours  of 
that  night  every  one  of  those  humble  Com- 
missaries had  the  destinies  of  France  in  his 


hands ;  for  he  might  either  obey  the  Minis- 
ter, and  so  place  bis  country  in  the  power 
of  the  Elys^,  or  he  might  obey  the  law,  de- 
nounce the  plot,  and  bring  its  contrivers  to 
trial.  Maupas  gave  orders  for  the  seizure  at 
the  same  minute  of  the  foremost  Generds 
of  France,  .and  several  of  her  leading  States- 
men. Parties  of  the  police,  each  under  the 
orders  of  a  Commissary,  were  to  be  at  the 
doors  of  the  parsons  to  be  arrested  some  time 

*  X  bare  thonght  it  rigbt  to  introdooo  this  aoooitnt 
under  a  form  indicating  that  it  is  based  on  more  ni- 
tnor,  but  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  incident  has 
been  declared  to  be  true  by  one  of  the  two  persons 
who  stood  £soe  to  faee  in  that  roonv 
I     t  (}nukier  de  Oassaignao,  vol.  ii. 
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beforeband,  bot  the  aeuares  were  not  to  take  a  clerk  can  dietate  to  a  nation.    Already  he 

place  until  a  quarter  past  six.*  i  begui  to  tell  forty  thonsaod  oommunes  of 

jit  six  o'clock  a  brigade  of  infimtry,  under  the  enthnaiaem  with  which  the  deeping  city 

Forej,  occupied  the  Quai  d'Orsay ;  another  had  received  tiie  announcement  of  measoreB 

brigade,  under  Dulac,  occupied  the  garden  not  hitherto  diedoeed. 

of  the  Tuileriee ;    another  brigade,  under '     When  the  light  of  the  momuig  dawned, 

Cotte,  occupied  the  Place  de  la  Conoorde ;  people  saw  the  Proclamations  on  the  walls, 

and    another   brigade   of  infimtiy,    onder  and  slowly  came  to  hear  that  numbers  of  the 

Canrobert,  with  a  whole  division  of  cav-  foremost  men  of  France  had  been  seized  in 

airy,  under  Korte,  and  another  brigade  of   the  night-tame,  and  that  every  General  to 

cavalry,  under  Reybell,  was  posted  in  the  whom  the  friends  of  law  and  order  could  look 

neighborhood    of  the   Elys^.f     It  would  for  help  was  lying  in  one  or  other  of  the 

seem  that  the  main  objects  aimed  at  by  those  prisons.    The  newspapers,  to  which  a  man 

who  thus  pkioed  the  troops  wese — ^not  at  this  ,  might  run  in  order  to  know,  and  know  truly, 

moment  to  overawe  the  whole  of  Puis  but—  ;  what  others  thought  and  intended,  were  M 

ratfier  to  support  the  (^rations  of  Maupas,  seiaed  and  stopped. 

and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  brethren  ,  The  gates  of  the  Assembly  were  closed  and 
at  the  Elysec  by  keeping  them  dose  nq^er  guarded,  but  the  Deputies,  who  began  to 
the  shield  of  the  army  as  long  as  th^  re-  flock  thither,  found  means  to  enter  by  pass- 
mained  in  Paris,  and,  if  such  a  step  should  ing  through  one  of  the  offidal  residences 
become  necessary,  by  securing  and  covering ,  which  formed  part  of  the  building.  They 
their  flight.  |  had  assemUed  in  the  Chamber  in  large  num- 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Maupas's  orders  hers,  and  some  of  them  having  caught  Dupin, 
were  carefully  obeyed,  for  at  the  appointed  |  their  reluctant  Preddent,  were  forcing  him 
minute,  and  whilst  it  was  still  dark,  the  des- 1  to  come  and  take  the  ofaair,  when  a  body  of 
ignatcd  houses  were  entered.  The  most  hir  .  in&ntry  buret  in  and  drove  them  out,  strik- 
mous  generals  of  France  were  seised.  Gen- !  ing  some  of  Uiem  with  the  bntt-ends  of  their 
end  Changamier,  General  Bedeau,  Genenl ,  muskets.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  num- 
Lamoricicrc,  General  Cavaignao,  and  Gen*  |  her  of  Deputiee  who  had  gathered  about  the 
eral  LeflO  were  taken  from  thdr  beds,  and  \  side  entrance  of  the  Assembly  were  roughly 
carried  away  through  the  deeping  dty  and  handled  and  di^fsed  by  a  body  of  light  in- 
thrown  into  prison. {  In  the  same  minute  fiuitry.  Twelve  Deputies  were  seized  by  the 
the  like  was  done  with  some  of  the  chief  soldiers,  and  carried  off  prisoners.* 
members  and  officers  of  the  Assembly,  and|  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  President, 
amongst  others  with  Thiers,  Miot,  Base,  accompanied  by  his  uncle  Jerome  Bonaparte 
Colonel  Cbarras,  Bog^r  du  Nord,  and  sev* ,  and  Count  Flahauh,*  and  attended  by  many 
eral  of  the  democratic  leaders.  Some  men  general  officers  and  a  numerous  staff,  rode 
believed  to  be  the  chiefs  of  secret  sodeties  through  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris.  It 
were  also  seized.^  The  general  object  of  ,  would  seem  that  his  theatric  bent  had  led 
these  night  arrests  was  that,  when  morning .  Prince  Lon»  to  expect  from  this  ride  a  kind 
broke,  the  army  should  be  without  generals  of  triumph  ofiott  which  his  fortunes  would 
inclined  to  observe  the  law,  that  the  Assem-  !  hinge,  and  certainly  the  unpopularity  of  the 
bly  should  be  without  the  machinery  for  con-  astembly ,  and  the  suddenness  and  perfection 
voking  it,  and  that  all  the  political  parties  in  of  the  blow  which  he  had  struck  in  the  night 
the  State  should  be  paralysed  by  the  diaap-  gave  him  fiiir  grounds  for  his  hope,  but  he 
pearanoe  of  their  chiefs.  The  number  of  ;  was  hardly  aware  of  the  light  in  which  his 
men  thus  seized  in  the  dark  was  seventy-  pcnonal  pretendons  were  regarded  by  the 
eight.  Eighteen  of  these  were  memhem  of  .  keen  laughing  people  of  Paris.  The  moment 
the  Assembly,  y  { when  they  would   oease   to  use  laughter 

Whilst  it  was  still  dark,  Momy,  escorted  against  him  was  very  near,  but  it  had  not 
by  a  body  of  infantry,  took  possession  of  the  yet  cone.  Moreover  he  did  not  bring  him- 
Ilome  Office,  and   prepared   to  touch  the ,  self  to  inonr  the  risk  wfaidi  was  necessary  for 

•  Ia  Vwf to,  "  Rwedl  d'Actes  Officidlos." 

•  I  imsgino  thet»  before  the  night  of  the  le   ef 
Doeembor,  Ceaot  FlahiuUt  had  fome  ksowledge  eC 


springs  of  that  wondrous  machinery  by  which 

*  Gimaier  de  Oumigese,  vol.  iL 
flbid.        tibid.        Jlbid.        JUML 
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obtaining  an  acclaim  of  the  people,  for  ho 
dung  to  the  streets  and  quays  which  were 
dose  under  the  dominion  of  the  troops. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  reception  he  met  with 
seems  to  have  been  neither  friendly  nor  vio- 
lently hostile,  but  chilling,  and  in  a  quiet 
way  scornful. 

It  seems  that  after  meeting  this  check  his 
spirit  suffered  collapse.  Once  again,  though 
not  so  hopelessly  as  at  Strasbourg  and  Bou- 
logne, he  had  encountered  the  shock  of  the 
real  world.  And  again  as  before  the  shock 
felled  him.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  he 
should  be  abashed  and  desponding ;  obeying 
his  old  propensity,  he  had  prepared  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  Austerlitz  day  a  great  scenic 
greeting  between  himself  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  a  mighty  nation.  When 
leaving  the  room  where  all  this  had  been 
contrived  and  rehearsed  he  came  out  into  the 
firee  air,  and  rode  through  street  after  street, 
it  became  every  minute  more  certain  that 
Paris  was  too  busy,  too  grave,  too  scornful 
to  think  of  hailing  him  Emperor ;  nay, 
strange  to  say^  the  people  being  fastidious  or 
careless,  or  imperfectly  aware  of  what  had 
been  done,  refused  to  give  him  even  that 
wondering  attention  which  seemed  to  be  en- 
sured to  him  by  the  transactions  of  the  fore- 
going night ;  and  yet,  there  they  were,  the 
proffered  Csssar  and  his  long-prepared  group 
of  Captains  sitting  published  on  the  backsi  of 
real  horses  with  appropriate  swords  and 
dresses.  Perhaps  what  a  man  in  this  plight 
might  the  most  hate  would  be  the  sun — the 
cold  December  sun.  Prince  Louis  rode  home, 
and  went  in  out  of  sight. 

Thenceforth,  for  the  most  part,  he  re- 
mained close  shut  up  in  the  Elys^e.  There, 
in  an  inner  room,  still  decked  in  red  trousers, 
but  with  his  back  to  the  dayjight,  they  say 
he  sat  bent  over  a  fireplace,  for  hours  and 
hours  together,  resting  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

What  is  better  known  is,  that,  in  general, 
during  this  period  of  danger,  tidings  were 
not  suffered  to  go  to  him  straight.  It  seems 
that,  either  in  obedience  to  his  own  dismal 
instinct,  or  else  because  his  associates  had 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  ruining 
them  by  his  gloom,  he  was  kept  sheltered 
from  immediate  contact  with  alarming  mes- 
sengers. It  was  thought  more  wholesome 
for  him  to  hear  what  Persigny  or  the  reso- 
lute Fleury  might  think  it  aaie  to  tell  himi 


than  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  an  aide-de-camp 
fresh  come  from  St.  Amaud  or  Magnan,  or  a 
commissary  full  fraught  with  the  sensations 
which  were  shaking  the  health  of  Maupas. 

Driven  from  their  Chamber,  the  Deputies 
assembled  at  the  Mayoralty  of  the  10th  ar- 
rondissement.  There  upon  the  motion  of  the 
illustrious  Berryer,  they  resolved  that  the  act 
of  Louis  Bonaparte  was  a  forfeiture  of  the 
Presidency,  and  they  directed  the  judges  .of 
the  Supren^e  Court  to  meet  and  proceed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  President  and  his  accom- 
plices. These  resolutions  had  just  been 
voted,  when  a  battalion  of  the  Chasseurs  de 
Yincennes  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  "ifyj- 
oralty,  and  began  to  ascend  the  stairs.  One 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Assembly  went 
out  ^^^  summoned  the  soldiers  to  stop,  and 
leave  th^  Chamber  free.  The  officer  appealed 
to  felt  the  hatefulness  or  the  danger  of  the 
duty  entrusted  to  him,  and  declaring  that  he 
v^as  only  an  instrument,  he  said  he  would 
refer  for  guidance  to  his  chief.* 

Presently  afterwards  several  battalions  of 
the  line  under  the  command  of  General  Forey 
came  up  and  surrounded  the  Mayoralty. 
The  Chasseurs  de  Yincennes  were  ordered  to 
load.  By  and  by  two  Commissaries  of  Police 
came  to  the  door,  and,  announcing  that  they 
had  orders  to  dear  the  hall,  entreated  the 
Assembly  to  yield.  The  Assembly  refused. 
A  third  Commissary  came,  using  more  im- 
perative language,  but  he  also  seems  to  have 
shrunk  back  when  he  was  made  to  see  the 
lawlessness  of  the  act  which  he  was  attempt- 
ing. At  length  an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Magnan  came  with  a  written  order  directing 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  battalion  to 
clear  the  hall,  to  do  this  if  necessary  by 
force,  and  to  carry  off  to  the  prison  of  Mazas 
any  Deputies  offering  resistance.  By  his  way 
of  framing  this  order,  Magnan  showed  how 
he  crouched  under  his  favorite  shelter,  for  in 
it  he  declared  that  he  acted  *'  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War . " f  The 
number  of  Deputies  present  at  this  moment 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The  whole 
Assembly  declared  that  they  resisted,  and 
would  yield  to  nothing  short  of  force.  In 
the  absence  of  Dupin,  M.  Benoist  d'Azy  had 
been  presiding  over  the  Assembly,  and  both 
he  and  one  of  the  Yice-Presidcnts  were  now 
collared  by  officers  of  police  and  led  out. 

•  Ia  Verito,  '<  BmuoU  d'Aotes  OfideUos." 
tibid. 
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Hid'wliole  Aanmbly /olio wed,  and,  enfolded 
between  files  of  soldiery,  was  marched 
tbrongh  the  streets.  General  Forcy  rode  by 
the  side  of  the  column.  The  captive  Assem- 
bly passed  through  the  Rue  de  Grencilo,  the 
Rue  St.  Guillaume,  the  Rue  Neuve  dc  TUni- 
rmiti,  the  Rue  de  Beaune,  and  finally  into 
the  Quai  d'Orsay.  The  speotaclo  of  France 
thus  marched  prisoner  through  the  streets 
seems  to  have  pained  the  people  who  saw  it, 
but  the  pain  was  that  of  men,  who,  witness- 
ing by  chance  some  disagreeable  outrage,  feel 
sorry  that  some  one  else  does  not  prevent  it, 
and  then  pass  on.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly,  trusting  too  much  to  mere  law 
and  right,  had  n^lected  or  failed  to  provide 
that  there  should  be  a  great  concourse  of 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hall  where 
they  met.  Those  who  saw  this  ending  of 
free  institutions  were  casual  bystanders,  and 
were  gathered,  it  seems,  in  no  groat  numbers. 
There  was  no  storm  of  indignation.  Li  an 
evil  hour  the  Republicans  had  made  it  a  Jaw 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 
be  paid  for  their  services.  This  provision,  as 
was  natural,  had  brought  the  Assembly  into 
discredit,  for  it  destroyed  the  ennobling  sen- 
timent with  which  a  free  people  is  accus* 
tomed  to  regard  its  Parliament.  The  IHuris 
workman,  brave  and.warlike,  but  shrewd  and 
somewhat  envious,  compared  the  amount  of 
his  day's  earning  with  the  wages  of  the  Dep- 
uties, and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  the 
right  cause  to  stand  up  for  was  the  cause  of 
men  who  were  hired  to  be  patriots  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  francs  a  day.  Still  by  his 
mere  taste  and  his  high  sense  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  becoming  and  what  is 
igi|oble,  he  was  inclined  to  feel  hurt  by  the 
sight  of  what  he  witnessed.  In  this  doubtful 
temper  the  Paris  workman  stood  watching, 
and  saw  his  country  slide  down  from  out  of 
the  rank  of  free  States.  The  gates  of  the 
d'Orsay  barrack  were  opened,  and  the  As- 
sembly was  marched  into  the  court.  Then 
the  gates  closed  upon  them.* 

It  was  now  only  two  o^olock  in  the  aflor- 
Doon,  but  darkness  was  wanted  to  hide  the 
thing  which  was  next  to  be  done,  and  the 
memben  of  the  Assembly  were  kept  prisoners 
all  day  in  the  barrack.  At  half-past  four, 
three  Deputies  who  had  been  absent  came 
to  the  barrack  and  caused  themselves  to  be 
made  prisonera  with  the  two  hundred  and 

•  La  Yeriio,  «  Raoa^  d'AotM  QfiddlM.'' 
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twenty  already  there ;  and  at  half-past  eight 
in  the  evening  the  twelve  Deputies  who  had 
been  seized  by  the  troops  at  the  house  of  the 
Aasembly  were  brought  to  the  barrack,  so 
that  the  number  of  Deputies  there  impris- 
oned '^as  now  raised  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two. 

At  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  at  night  a 
large  number  of  the  windowless  vans  which 
are  used  for  the  transport  of  felons  were 
brought  into  the  Court  of  the  barrack,  and 
into  these  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  thrust.  They 
were  carried  off",  some  to  the  Fort  of  Mount 
Valerian,  some  to  the  fortress  of  Yinccni^, 
and  some  to  the  prison  of  Mazas.  Before  the 
dawn  of  the  3d  of  December  all  the  eminent 
membera  of  the  Assembly,  and  all  the  fore- 
most generals  of  France  were  lying  in  prison, 
for  now  (besides  General  Changamier,  and 
General  Bedeau,  General  Lamoriciere,  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  and  General  Leflo,  and  besides 
Thiers,  and  Colonel  Charras,  and  Roger  du 
Nord,  and  Miot,  and  Baze,  and  the  others 
who  had  been  seized  the  night  before,  and 
were  still  held  fast  in  the  gaols) ,  there  were 
in  prison  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  including 
amongst  others  of  wide  renown,  Berryer, 
Odillon  Barrot,  BarthClcmy  St.  Hilaire  Gus- 
tavo de  Beaumont,  Benoist  d'Azy,  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  Admiral  Cecile,  Chambolle,  Dc  Cor- 
oelles,  Dufaurc,  Duvcrgicr  de  Ilauranne,  De 
Falloux,  General  Lauriston,  Oscar  Lafayette, 
Lanjuinais,  Lasteyrie,  the  Due  de  Luincs,  the 
Due  De  Montebello,  General  Radoult-Lafosse, 
General  Oudinot,  Do  Rcmusat,  and  tlie  wi£o 
and  gifted  Do  Tocqueville.  Amongst  the  men 
imprisoned  there  were  twelve  Statesmen  who 
had  been  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  nine  of  these 
had  been  chosen  by  the  President  himself.* 

These  were  the  sort  of  men  who  were  within 
the  walls  of  the  prisons.  Those  who  threw 
them  into  prison  were  Prince  Louis  Bona- 
parte, Momy,  Maupos,  and  St.  Amaud,  for- 
merly Le  Roy,  all  acting  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Fialin  de  Persigny,  and  under  the 
propulsion  of  Fleury.  It  is  true  that  the 
army  was  aiding,  but  it  1ms  been  seen  that 
Magnan  who  commanded  it  had  taken  care 
to  screen  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 

*  Hie  facts  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph  are 
not,  I  believe,  controverted  in  any  important  point, 
but  the  mofft  authoritative  and  suocinct  aooount  of 
what  pawed  wiU  be  found  ia  the  well-knoim  letter 
of  M.  de  Tooqnevilla. 
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Minister  of  War,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
being  brought  to  frial  he  would  no  doubt  labor 
to  show  that  in  doing  as  he  did,  and  in  eflfect- 
ing  the  midnight  seizure  and  imprisonment  of 
.  his  country's  greatest  commanders  he  was  an 
instrument,  and  not  a  contriver. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  the  duty  of 
taking  cognizance  of  offences  against  the  Ck)n- 
stitution  was  cast  upon  the  Supreme  Court. 
*  The  Court  was  sitting,  when  an  armed  force 
entered  the  hall,  and  the  judges  were  driven 
fr6m  the  bench,  but  not  until  they  had  made 
a  judicial  order  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
I^esident.  Before  the  Judges  were  thrust 
down  they  adjourned  the  Court  to  a  day  **  to 
be  named  hereafter,"  and  they  had  the  spirit 
to  order  a  notice  of  the  impeachment  to  be 
served  upon  the  President  at  the  Elysee.*  If 
the  process-server  encountered  Colonel  Fleury 
at  the  £lysde,  he  would  soon  find  that  Fleury 
waa  not  the  man  who  would  suffer  his  gloomy 
master  to  be  depressed  by  the  sight  of  a  man 
with  an  ugly  summons  from  a  Court  of  Law. 

The  ancient  courage  of  the  Parisians  had 
accustomed  them  to  the  thought  of  encoun- 
tering wrong  by  an  armed  resistance ;  but 
there  were  many  causes  which  rendered  it 
unwise  for  them  at  that  moment  to  appeal  to 
force.  The  events  of  1848,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  sect  called  Socialists,  had  filled  men's 
minds  with  terror.  People  Ivho  had  known 
what  it  was  to  be  for  months  and  months  to- 
gether in  actual  fear  for  their  lives  And  for 
their  goods,  were  brought  down  into  a  condi- 
tion of  mind  which  made  them  willing  to  side 
with  any  executive  government  however  law- 
less, against  any  kind  of  insurrection  however 
righteoas.  Moreover,  the  feeling  of  contempt 
.with  which  the  President  had  been  regarded 
by  many  was  not  immediately  changed  by  the 
events  of  the  2d  of  December.  It  was  effec- 
tually changed,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  carnage 
of  the  4th ;  but  before  the  afternoon  of  ihat 
day,  the  very  exbbvaganpe  of  the  outrage 
.  which  had  been  perpetrated  so  reppdnded  men 
of  the  invasion  of  Strasbourg  and  the  gro- 
tesque descent  upon  Boulogne,  that  during 
the  fifty-four  hours  which  followed  upon  the 
dawn  of  the  2d,  the  indignation  of  the  public 
was  weakened  by  its  ^nse  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  contemptuous  ciyof  **  Soulouque !  "  indi- 
cated that  P^ris  was  comparing  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  the  negro  Emperor  who  had  travestied 
the  achievements  of  the  First  Bonaparte ;  and 

Buttcfm  FVaaeau, 


there  were  many  to  whom  it  seemed  that  liis 
mimicry  of  the  18th  Brumaire  belonged   to 
exactly  the  same  class  of  enterprises  as  His 
mimicry  of  the. return  froln  Elba.    Plainly 
the  difference  was,  that  this  time,  instead  of 
having  only  a  few  dresses  and  counterfeit 
flags,  he  commanded  the  resources  of  the  most 
powerful  executive  government  in  the  world, 
but  still  that  there  was  a  somewhat  wide- 
spread  belief  that  the  President  was  tumbling 
as  fast  as  vrns  necessary,  and  would  soon  be 
defeated  and  punished.    Besides,  by  the  con- 
trivance already  described,  the  plotters  had 
paralyzed  the  National  Guard.    Moreover,  it 
would  seem  that  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing men  did  not  conceive  themselves  to  be  hurt 
by  what  had  been  done.    Universal  suffirage, 
and  the  immediate  privilege  of  choosing  a  dic- 
tator for  France,  were  offerings  well  fitted  to 
win  over  many  honest  though  credulous  la- 
borers, and  the  baser  sort,  whose  vice  is  envy, 
were  gratified  by  what  had  been  done,  for 
they  loved  to  see  the  kind  of  inversion  which 
was  implied  in  the  fiiu;t,  that  men  like  La- 
moricibre,  and  Bedeau,  and  Cavaignac,  like 
de  Luines,  like  de  Tocqueville,  and  the  Duo 
de  Broglie,  could  be  shut  up  in  a  gaol  or 
thrown  into  a  felon's  van  by  persons  like 
Momy,  and  Maupas,  and  St.  Arnaud,  for- 
merly Le  Roy.    Thus  there  was  no  sufficing 
material  for  the  immediate  formation  of  in- 
surgent forces  in  Paris.    The  rich  and  the 
middle  classes  were  indignant,  but  they  had 
a  horror  of  insurrection ;  and  the  poor  had 
less  dread  of  insurrection,  but  then  they  Were 
not  Indignant.    It  is  known  moreover  that 
for  the  moment  there  was  no  fighting  power 
in  Paris.    Paris  has  generally  abounded  in 
warlike  and  daring  men,  who  love  fighting 
for  fighting's  sake ;  but  for  the  time,  this  por- 
tion of  the  French  community  had    been 
crushed  by  the  result  of  the  great  street-battle 
of  June,  1848,  and  the  seieures  and  banish- 
ments which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents.   The  men  of  the  barricades  had  been 
stripped  of  their  arms,  deprived  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  so  thinned  in  numbers  as  to  be  un- 
equal to  any  serious  conflict,  and  their  help^ 
lessness  vras  completed  by  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  street  captains  and  the  chiefs 
of  secret  societies,  who  had  been  seized  in  the 
night  between  the  Ist  and  2d  of  December. 

Still,  there  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  in- 
snrrefitionary  fbroos  which  was  willing  to  try ' 
the  experiment  of  throwing  up  a  taw  barri- 
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cades,  and  tbere  was  beflidoB  a  small  number 
of  men  wbo  were  impelled  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  motives  of  a  different  And  almost  op- 
posite kind.  These  last  were  men  too  brave, 
too  proud,  too  faithful  in  their  love  of  right 
and  freedom  to  be  capable  of  acquiescing  for 
even  a  week  in  the  transactions  of  the  Decem- 
ber night.  The  foremost  of  these  was  the 
ilkistrious  Victor  Hugo.  He  and  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Assembly  who  had  es- 
caped seizure,  formed  themselves  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Resistance  with  a  view  to  assert  by 
arms  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  This  step 
they  took  on  the  2d  of  December. 

Several  members  of  the  Assembly  went  into 
the  fViubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  strove  to  raise 
the  people.  These  deputies  were  Schoclcher, 
Baudin,  Aubry,  Duval,  Chaix,  Malardier,  and 
de  Flotte,  and  they  were  vigorously  sdpported 
by  Goumet,  whose  residence  became  their 
headquarters,  and  by  Xavier  Durrieu,  Ees- 
ler.  Ruin,  Lemaitre,  Wabripon,  Le  Jeune, 
and  other  men  connected  with  the  democratic 
press.  More,  it  would  seem,  by  their  per- 
sonal energy  than  by  the  aid  of  the  people, 
these  men  threw  up  a  slight  barricade  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Marguerite.  Against 
this  there  marched  a  battalion  of  the  19th 
Regiment ;  and  then  there  occurred  a  scene 
which  may  make  one  smile  for  a  moment, 
and  may  then  almost  force  one  to  admire  the 
touching  pedantry  of  brave  men,  who  imag- 
ined  that,  without  policy  or  warlike  means, 
they  could  be  strong  with  the  mere  strength 
of  the  law.  Laying  aside  their  fire-arms,  and 
throwing  across  their  shoulders  scarfs  which 
marked  them  as  Representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple, the  Deputies  ranged  themselves  in  front 
of  the  barricade,  and  one  of  them,  Charles 
Baudin,  held  ready  in  his  hand  the  book  of 
the  Constitution.  When  the  head  of  the 
column  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  barri- 
cade it  halted.  For  some  moments  there  was 
silence.  Ibm  and  Force  had  met.  On  the 
one  side  was  the  Code  democratic,  which 
Franco  had  declared  to  be  perpetual :  on  the 
other  a  battalion  of  the  line.  Charles  Ban- 
din,  pointing  to  his  book,  began  to  show  what 
he  held  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  battalion ; 
but  the  whole  basis  of  his  argument  was  an 
assumption  that  the  law  ought  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  officer  in  command  re- 
fused to  concede  wliat  logioiaoB  call  the  *'  ma- 
jor premisB,"  for,  instead  of  accepting  its 
necessaiy  coDseqaenoe,  he  gave  an  impatient 


sign.  Suddenly  the  muskets  of  the  front- 
rank  men  came  down,  came  up,  came  levels 
and  in  another  instant  their  fire  pelted  straight 
into  the  group  of  the  scarfed  Deputies.  Bau- 
din fell  dead,  his  head  being  shattered  by 
more  than  one  ball.  One  other  was  killed  by 
the  volley,  several  more  were  wounded.  The 
book  of  the  Constitution  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  the  defenders  of  the  law  recurred 
to  their  fire-arms.  They  shot  the  officer  who 
had  caused  the  death  of  their  comrade  and 
questioned  their  major  premiss.'  There  was 
a  fight  of  the  Homeric  sort  for  the  body  of 
Charles  Baudin.  The  battalion  won  it.  Four 
soldiers  carried  it  off. *  Plainly  tb  is  attempted 
insurrection,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
was  without  the  support  of  the  multitude.  It 
died  out. 

The  Committee  of  Resistance  now  caused 
barricades  to  be  thrown  up  in  that  mass  of 
streets  between  the  Hotel  deVille  and  the 
Boulevard,  which  is  the  accustomed  centre 
of  an  insurrection  in  Paris ;  but  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  occupy  the  houses,  and 
therefore  the  troops  passed  through  the 
streets  without  danger,  and  easily  took  every 
barricade  which  they  encountered.  When 
the  troops  retired,. the  barricades  again  sprang 
up,  but  only  to  be  again  taken.  This  state  of 
things  continued  during  part  of  the  3d  of  De- 
cember; but  afterwards  the  efforts  of  the 
troops  were  relaxed,  and  during  the  night,  and 
the  whdle  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  the  for- 
mation of  barricades  in  the  centre  of  Paris 
was  allowed  to  go  on  without  encountering 
serious  interruption.! 

At  two  o*clock  in  the  aflemoon  of  the  4th, 
the  condition  of  Paris  was  this :  The  mass  of 
streets  which  lies  between  the  Boulevard  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  was 
barricaded,  and  held  without  combating  by 
the  insurgents ;  but  the  rest  of  the  city  was 
free  from  grave  disturbance.  The  army 
was  impending.  It  was  nearly  forty-eight 
thousand*  strong, {and  comprised  s  force  of 
all  arms,  including  cavaliy,  infantry,  artil- 
lery, engineers,  and  gendarmes.  Large  bodies 
of  infantry  were  so  posted  that  brigades  ad- 
vancing from  all  the  quarters  of  the  compass 
could  simultaneously  converge  upon  the  bar- 
ricaded district.  Besides  that  by  the  means 
already  shown  the  troops  had  been  wrooght 

•Xarlcr  Dairlea,  pp.  23,  !M. 
t  Ifognui'i  Begpatob,  Momitmit. 
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into  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  the  people  of 
Pbris,  they  had  clearly  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  to  allow  no  conBidcra- 
tion  for  by-standers  to  interfere -with  their 
fire,  that  they  were  to  give  no  quarter,  and 
that  they  were  to  put  to  death  not  only  the 
oombatantB  whom  they  might  see  in  arms 
against  them,  but  those  also  who,  without 
having  been  seen  in  the  act,  might  neverthe- 
less be  deemed  to  have  taken  part  against 
them.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  duty 
— ^the  judicial  duty^-of  bringing  people  with- 
in this  last  category  was  cast  upon  raging 
,  soldiers,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  army  of 
Paris  was  brought  into  the  streets  with  in- 
structions well  fitted  to  bring  about  the  events 
which  marked  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
December.*  For  reasons  which  then  re- 
mained unknown,  the  troops  were  abstaining 
from  action,  and  there  was  a  good  distance 
between  the  heads  of  the  columns  and  the 
outposts  of  the  insurgents. 

It  is  plain  that,  either  because  of  his  own 
hesitation  or  because  of  the  hesitation  of 
the  President,  or  M.  St.  Amaud,  the  Gen- 
eral in  command  of  the  army  was  hang- 
ing back ;  f  and  in  truth,  though  the  mere 
physical  task  which  he  had  to  perform  was 
a  slight  one,  Magnan  could  not  but  see  that, 
politically,  he  had  got  into  danger.  The 
mechanioed  arrangements  of  the  night  of  the 
2d  of  December  had  met  with  a  success  which 
was  wondrously  complete ;  but  in  ot^er  re- 
spects the  enterprise  of  the  Elysian  brethren 
seemed  to  be  failing,  for  no  one  of  mark  and 
character  had  come  forward  to  abet  the  Pres- 
ident. There  were  many  lovers  of  order  and 
tranquillity  who  wished  the  President  to  suc- 
ceed in  overthrowing  the  Constitution,  or  giv- 
ing it  the  needful  wrench ;  bpt  they  had  as- 
sumed that  he  would  not  engage  in  any 
enterprise  of  this  sort,  without  the  support 
of  *Bome  at  least  of  the  statesmen  who  were 

*  My  knowledge  m  to  what  the  troops  were  miwie 
to  understand  is  derived  from  a  Bouroe  highly  fkvor- 
•blo  to  the  Blysee. 

t  Magnan,  in  his  Despatch,  aooonnts  for  bis  delay 
in  words  which  tend  to  justify  the  oonclnsion  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  slaugh- 
ter on  the  people  of  Paris  was  deliberately  sought 
for  and  prepared  ;  bat  1  am  not  inclined  to  believe 
that  for  such  an  object  a  French  general  would  throw 
away  the  first  seven  hours  of  a  £ort  December  day, 
and  therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  his  motives,  I  re- 
joot  Magnan's  statement  I  consider  that  the  dis- 
closures made  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  1840, 
give  mo  a  right  to  use  my  own  judgment  in  deter- 
mining the  weight  which  is  doe  to  this  person's  as- 
sertions. 
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the  known  champions  of  the  cause  of  order. 
Those  whose  views  had  lain  in  this  direction 
were  shocked  out  of  their  hopes,  when  on  tli^ 
2d  of  December  they  came  to  find  that  all  the 
hono^  defenders  of  the  cause  of  order  had 
been  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  the  per- 
sons who  were  sheltering  the  President  by 
their  concurrence  and  their  moral  sanction, 
were  Momy  and  Maupas  or  de  Maupas  and 
St.  Amaud,  formerly  Le  Roy.    The  list  of  the 
Ministry,  which  was  published  on  the  follow- 
ing day^  contained  no  name  held  in  honor  ; 
and  the  plotters  of  the  £lyB<Se  terrified,  as  it 
seems,  at  the  state  of  isolation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  resorted  to  a  curious  stratagem. 
They  formed  what  they  called  a  *'  Consulta* 
tive  Conunission,"  and  promulgated  a  decree 
which  purported  to  appoint  as  members  of  the 
body,  not  only  most  of  the  plotters  them- 
selves, and  others  whose  services  they  could 
command,  but  also  scnne  eighty  other  men 
who  were  eminent  for  their  character  and 
station.*    In  so  far  as  it  represented  these 
eighty  men  to  be  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion ,  the  decree  was  a  counterfeit.    One  after 
another  the  men  with  the  honored  names  re* 
pudiated  the  notion  that  they  had  consented 
to  go  and  **  consult "  with  Louis  Bonaparte 
and  Momy  and  Fleury  and  Maupas  and  St. 
Amaud,  formerly  Le  Boy.f    The  Elys^  de- 
rived great  advantage  from  this  stratagem, 
because  for  many  precious  hours,  and  even 
days,  it  kept  the  country  from  knowing  what 
was  the  number  and  what  was  the  quality  of 
the  persons  who  were  really  abetting  the 
President ;  but  Magnan  of  course  knew  the 
truth,  and  when  he  found,  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  December,  that  even  the  complete 
success  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  fore> 
going  Tuesday  had  not  been  hitherto  puissant 
enough  to  bring  to  the  Elys^  the  support  of 
men  of  weight  and  character,  he  had  grounds 
for  the  alarm  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  inaction. 

For,  regarded  in  connection  with  the  state 
of  isolation  in  which  the  plotters  still  re- 
mained, the  insurrection,  feeble  as  it  was,  be- 
came a  source  of  grave  dangpr  to  the  General 
in  command  of  the  troops.  It  would  have 
been  no  new  thing  to  have  to  act  against  in- 
surgents in  vindication  of  the  law,  and  under 
the  orders  of  what  had  been  commonly  called 

*Aitniuiirv,  Appendix. 

t  Their  letters  to  this  efleet  appeared  firom  time 
to  time  ia  the  English  Joomals. 
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a  *'  QoTemment ;  "  but  this  time  the  law  was 
on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  knot  of 
men  who  had  got  the  oontrol  of  the  offices 
of  the  State  were  not  so  circumstanced  in 
point  of  repute  as  to  be  able  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  legal  authority  by  the  weight  of 
their  personal  character.  Therefore  it  was 
natural  for  Magnan,  notwithstanding  his  cher- 
ished order  from  the  Minister  of  War,  to 
think  a  good  deal  of  what  might  happen  to 
him,  if  perchance  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  taking  upon  his  hands  the  blood  of  the 
Parisians,  the  plot  of  which  he  was  the  in- 
strument should  after  all  break  down  for 
want  of  support  from  men  known  and  hon- 
ored as  Statesmen. 

But  at  length  perhaps  it  was  effectually  ex- 
plained to  Magnan  that  he  must  stand  or  fall 
with  those  to  whom  he  was  now  committed, 
and  that,  although  he  thought  to  keep  him- 
self under  the  shelter  of  the  <<  order  of  the 
Minister  of  War,"  the  testimony  of  any  one 
out  of  the  twenty  Generals  who  met  him  on 
the  27  th  of  November  would  suffice /o  bring 
him  into  nearly  the  same  plight  as  any  of  the 
avowed  plotters.  A  judicious  application  of 
this  kind  of  torture  would  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  Colonel  Fleury  to  show  even  the  hilt 
of  his  pistol.  At  all  events,  Magnan  now  at 
last  cdnsented  to  act  against  the  insurrection. 
He  had  thrown  away  the  whole  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  better  part  of  the  afternoon,  and 
this  on  a  short  December  day;  but  at  two 
o'clock  the  troops  were  ordered  to  advance, 
and  by  three  all  the  heads  of  columns  which 
were  converging  upon  the  insurrection  from 
different  points  were  almost  close  to  the  sev- 
eral barricades  upon  which  they  had  marched. 

The  advance-poet  of  the  insurgents,  at  its 
north-western  extremity,  was  covered  by  a 
small  barricade,  which  crossed  the  Boulevard 
at  a  point  dose  to  the  Gymnase  Theatre. 
Some  twenty  men,  with  weapons  and  a  drum 
taken  in  part  from  the  **  property-room  "  of 
the  theatre,  were  behind  this  rampart,  and  a 
small  flag,  which  the  insurgents  had  chanced 
to  find,  was  planted  on  the  top  of  the  barri- 
cade.* 

Facing  this  little  barricade,  at  a  distance  of 

*  Tb«  great  fawrieade  in  this  district  was  th«  one 
Wfaioh  cruiwid  the  Boalevard  dia^oalij  near  the 
ISrte  St  Denis.  It  is  not  noticed  in  the  text,  be- 
eanse  the  objeet  here  is— not  to  desoribo  in  detail  the 
preparations  of  the  insargenta,  but*— inorsi  j  to  show 
the  state  of  the  Boulevard  at  the  point  where  their 
adranood  post  faced  the  troops. 


about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  was  the  head 
of  the  vast  column  of  troops  i^hich  now  o^ 
oupied  the  whole  of  the  western  Boulevard, 
and  a  couple  of  field-pieces  stood  pointed  to- 
wards the  barricade.  In  the  neutral  space 
between  the  barricade  .and  the  head  of  the 
column  the  shops  and  almost  all  the  windows 
were  closed,  but  numbers  of  spectators,  in- 
cluding many  women,  crowded  the  foot-pave- 
ment. These  gazers  were  obviously  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  receiving  stray  shots.  But' 
westward  of  the  point  occupied  by  the  head 
of  the  column  the  state  of  the  Boulevards  was 
different.  From  that  point  home  to  the  ^lad- 
eleine  the  whole  carriage-way  was  occupied 
by  troops ;  the  infantry  was  cbawn  up  in  sub- 
divisions at  quarter  distance.  Along  this  part 
of  the  gay  and  glittering  Boulevard  the  win- 
dows, the  balconies,  and  the  foot-pavements 
were  crowded  with  men  and  women  who  were 
gazing  at  the  military  display.  These  gazers 
had  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  incurred 
any  danger,  for  they  could  see  no  one  with 
whom  the  army  would  have  to  contend.  It 
is  true  that  notices  had  been  placed  upon  the 
walls  recommending  people  not  to  encuml)er 
the  streets,  and  warning  them  that  they  would 
be  liable  to  be  dispersed  by  the  troops  with- 
out being  summoned ;  but  of  course  those  who 
had  chanced  to  see  this  announcement  natu- 
rally imagined  that  it  was  a  menace  addressed 
to  riotous  crowds  which  might  be  pressing 
upon  the  troops  in  a  hostile  way.  Not  one 
man  could  have  read  it  as  a  sentence  of  sud- 
den death  against  peaceful  spectators. 

At  three  o'clock  one  of  the  field-pieces 
ranged  in  front  of  the  column  was  fired  at 
the  little  barricade  near  the  Gymnase.  The 
shot  went  high  over  the  mark.  The  troops 
at  the  head  of  the  column  sent  a  few  musket- 
shots  in  the  direction  of  the  barricade,  and 
there  was  a  slight  attempt  at  reply,  but  no 
one  on  either  side  was  wounded ;  and  the  en- 
gagement, if  so  it  could  be  called,  was  so 
languid  and  harmless  that  even  the  gazers  who 
stood  on  the  foot-pavement  between  the  troops 
and  the  barricade  were  not  deterred  from  re- 
maining where  they  were.  And,  with  regard 
to  the  spectators  further  west,  there  was 
nothing  that  tended  to  cause  them  alarm,  for 
they  could  see  no  one  who  was  in  antagonism 
with  the  troops.  So,  along  the  whole  Boulcv 
^urd  from  the  Madeleine  to  near  the  Rue  du 
Sentier,  the  foot-pavements,  the  windows,  and 
the  balconies  still  remained  crowded  with 
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men  and  women  and  children,  and  from  near 
the  Rue  du  Sentier  to  the  little  barricade  at 
the  Gymnase,  spectators  still  lined  the  foot- 
pavement ;  but  in  that  last  part  of  the  Boule- 
Yard  the  windows  were  closed.* 

According  to  some,  a  shot  was  fired  from  a 
window  or  a  house-top  near  the  Rue  du  Sen- 
tier.  This  is  denied  by  others,  and  one  wit- 
ness decDEires  that  the  first  shot  came  from  a 
soldier  near  the  centre  of  one  of  the  battalions, 
.who  fired  straight  up  into  the  air ;  but  what 
followed  was  this  :  the  troops  at  the  head  of 
the  column  faced  about  to  the  south  and 
opened  fire.  Some  of  the  soldiery  fired  point- 
blank  into  the  mass  of  spectators  who  stood 
gazing  upon  them  from  the  foot-pavement, 
and  the  rest  of  the  troops  fired  up  at  the  gay 
crowded  windows  and  balconies.f  The  offi- 
cers in  general  did  not  order  the  firing,  but 
seemingly  they  were  agitated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  men  of  the  rank  and  file,  for  such  of 
them  as  «ould  be  seen  from  a  balcony  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  Montmartre  appeared  to  ac- 
quiesce in  all  that  the  soldiery  did.^ 

The  impulse  which  had  thus  come  upon 
the  soldiery  near  the  head  of  the  column,  was 
a  motive  akin  to  panic,  for  it  was  carried  by 
swift  contagion  fVom  man, to  man,  till  it  ran 
westward  from  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle 
into  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Poissoniere,  and 
gained  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  and  ran 
swiftly  through  its  whole  length, and  entered 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Thus  by  a  move- 
ment in  the  nature  of  that  which  tactician^ 
describe  as  "  conversion  "  a  column  of  some 
sixteen  thousand  men  facing  eastward  towards 
St.  Denis  was  suddenly  formed,  as  it  were, 
into  an  order  of  battle  fronting  southward, 
and  busily  firing  into  the  crowd  which  lined 
the  foot-pavement,  and  upon  the  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  stood  at  the  balconies  and 
windows  on  that  side  of  the  Boulevard.^ 
What  made  the  fire  at  the  houses  the  more 
deadly  was  that,  even  after  it  had  begun  at 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Boulevard  Mpntmartre, 
people  standing  at  the  balconies  and  win- 
dows farther  west  could  not  see  or  believe 
that  the  troops  were  really  firing  in  at  the 
windows  with  ball-cartridge,  and  they  re* 

*  What  I  My  u  to  the  itato  of  the  BooleTmid  at 
this  time  is  takon  from  manyoonoarreiit  authorities, 
but  Captain  Jesse's  statement  (see  jBOft)  is  the  most 
dear  and  satisfhotory  so  far  as  oooeems  what  he  law. 

t  Oaptaia  Jene,  ubi  po$t, 

i  Ibid. 

§Ibid. 
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mained  in1;he  front  rooxns^and  even  oontiziiiecl 
standing  at  the  windows,  until  a  volley  came 
crashing  in.    At  one  of  the  windows  tliere 
stood  a  young  Russian  noble  with  his  sister  at 
his  side.    Suddenly  they  received  the  fire  of 
the  soldiery,  and  both  of  them  were  wounded 
with  musket-shots.    An  English  surgeon  ^rho 
had  been  gazing  from  another  window  in  the 
same  house  had  the  fortune  to  stand    un- 
scathed ;  and  when  he  began  to.  give  his  care 
to  the  wounded  brother  and  sister  he  was    eo 
touched,  he  says,  by  their  forgetfulness   of 
self,  and  the  love  they  seemed  to  bear  the  one 
for  the  other  that  more  than  ever  before  in 
all  his  life  he  prized  his  power  of  warding  off 
death. 

Of  the  people  on  the  foot-pavement  who 
were  not  struck  down  at  first  some  rushed  and 
strove  to  find  a  shelter,  6r  even  a  half-shelter, 
at  any  spot  within  reach.  Others  tried  to 
crawl  away  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  for 
they  hoped  that  perhaps  the  balls  might  fly 
over  them.  The  impulse  to  shoot  people  had 
been  sudden,  but  was  not  momentary.  The 
soldiera  loaded  and  reloaded  with  a  strange 
industry,  and  made  haste  to  kill  and  kill,  as 
though  their  lives,  depended  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  the  slaughter  they  could  get  through 
in  some  given  period  of  time. 

When  there  was  no  longer  a  crowd  to  file 
into,  the  soldiers  would  aim  carefully  at  any 
single  fugitive  who  was  trying  to  effect  h^ 
escape,  and  if  a  man  tried  to  save  himself  by 
coming  close  up  to  the  troops,  and  asking  for 
mercy,  the  soldiers  would  force  or  persuade 
the  suppliant  to  keep  off,  and  hasten,  away, 
and  then  if  th^^  could  they  killed  him  run- 
ning. This  ijaughter  of  unarmed  men  and 
women  was  continiied  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes.  It  chanced  that 
amongst  the  persons  standing  at  the  balco- 
nies, near  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Montmartre 
th^re  was  an  English  officer :  and,  because 
of  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  which  guided  his  observa- 
tion, the  eompQSure  with  which  he  was  able 
to  see  and  to  describe,  and  the  more  than 
common  responsibility  which  attaches  upon  a 
military  narrator,  it  is  probable  that  his  tes- 
timony will  be  always  appealed  to  by  histo- 
rians who  shall  seek  to  give  a  truthful  ac- 
count of  the  founding  of  the  Second  French 
Empire. 

At  the  moment  when  ^the  firing  began, 
this  officer  was  looking  upon  the  military 
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display  with  lua  wife  at  hia  side,  and  was  so 
placed  that  if  he  looked  eastward,  he  could 
carry  his  eye  along  the  Boulevard  for  a  dis- 
tance of  ahout  eight  hundred  yards,  and  see 
as  far  as  the  head  of  the  column ,  and  if  he 
looked  westward,  he  could  see  to  the  point 
where  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  runs  into 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  This  is  what  he 
writes :  *'  I  went  to  the  balcony  at  which  my 
wife  was  standing,  and  remained  there  watch- 
ing the  troops.  The  whole  Boulevard,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  crowded  with 
them,  principally  infantry  in  subdinsions  at 
quarter  distance  with  here  and  there  a  batch 
of  twelve-pounders  and  howitzers,  some  of 
which  occupied  the  rising  ground  of  the 
Boulevard  Poissoni^re.  The  officers  were 
smoking  their  cigars.  The  windows  were 
crowded  with  people,  principally  women, 
tradesmen,  servants,  and  children,  or,  like 
ourselves,  the  occupants  of  apartments.  Sud- 
denly, as  I  was  intently  looking  with  my 
glass  at  the  troops  in  the  distance  eastward, 
a  few  musket-shots  were  fired  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  which  consisted  of  about  three 
thousand  men«  In  a  few  moments  it  spread, 
and  after  hanging  a  little  came  down  the 
Boulevard  in  a  waving  sheet  of  flame.  So 
regular,  however,  was  the  fire  that  at  first  I 
thought  it  was  a  feu  de  joie  for  some  barri- 
cade taken  in  advance,  or  to  signal  their  po- 
sition to  some  other  division ;  and  it  was  not 
till  it  came  within  fifty  yards  of  me,  that  I 
recognized  the  sharp,  ringing  report  of  ball- 
cartridge,  but  even  then  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  my  ears,  for  as  to  my 
eyes  I  could  not  discover  any  enemy  to  fire 
at ;  and  I  continued  looking  at  the  men  until 
the  company  below  me  were  actually  raisiug 
their  firelocks,  and  one  vagabond  sharper  than 
the»  rest — a  mere  lad  without  whisker  pr 
moustache— 'had  covered  me.  In  an  instant 
I  dashed  my  wife  who  had  just  stepped  back 
against  the  pier  between  the  windows,  when 
a  shot  struck  the  ceiling  immediately  over 
onr  heads,  and  covered  us  with  dust,  and 
broken  plaster.  In  a  second  after,  I  placed 
her  upon  the  floor,  and  in  another,  a  volley 
came  against  the  whole  front  of  the  house  the 
balcony  and  windows;  one  shot  broke  the 
mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  another  the 
shade  of  the  clock,  every  pane  of  glass  but 
one  was  smashed,  the  curtains  and  window- 
fVames  cat ;  the  room  in  short  was  riddled. 
The  iron  balcony  though  rather  low  was  a 
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great  protection  ;^till  fire-balls  entered  the 
room,  and  in  the  pause  for  reloading  I  drew 
my  wife  to  the  door,  and  took  refugjo  in  the 
back  rooms  of  the  house.  The  rattle  of  mua- 
ketry  was  incessant  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  this ;  and  in  a  Tery  few  min- 
utes the  guns  were  unlimbered  and  pointed 
at  the  ^  Magasin  '  of  M.  Sallandrouze,  five 
houses  on  our  right.  What  the  object  or 
meaning  of  all  this  might  be  was»  perfect 
enigma  to  every  individual  in  the  house, 
French  or  foreigners.  Some  thought  the 
troops  had  turned  round  and  joined  the  Reds ; 
others  suggested  that  they  must  have  been 
fired  upon  somewhere,  though  they  certainly 
had  not  from  our  house  or  any  other  on  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  or  we  must  have  seen 
it  from  the  balcony.  .  .  .  This  wanton  fusil- 
lade must  have  been  the  result  of  a  panic, 
lest  the  windows  should  have  been  liood 
with  concealed  enemies,  and  they  wanted  to 
secure  their  skins  by  the  first  firo,  or  else  it 
was  a  sanguinary  impulse.  .  .  .  The  men  as 
I  have  already  stated,  fired  volley  upon  vol- 
ley for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with- 
out any  return ;  they  shot  down  many  of  the 
unhappy  individuals  who  remained  on  the 
Boulevard  and  could  not  obtain  an  entrance 
into  any  house;  some  persons  were  killed 
close  to  our  door."  *  The  like  of  what  was 
calmly  seen  by  this  English  officer,  was  seen 
with  frenzied  horror  by  thooaands  of  French 
men  and  women. 

If  the  officers  in  general  abstained  from  or- 
dering the  slaughter,  Ck)lonel  Rochefort  did 
not  follow  their  example.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  L&ncers,  and  he  had  already  done  exe- 
cution with  his  horsemen  amongst  the  chairs 
and  the  idlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tor^ 
toni's,  but  aflerwards  imagining  a  shot  to 
have  been  fired  from  a  part  of  the  Boulevard 
occupied  by  infantry,  be  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  which  mode  a  charge 
upon  the  crowd ;  and  the  military  historian 
of  these  events  relates  with  triumph  that 
about  thirty  corpses,  almost  all  of  them«in 
the  clothes  of  gentlemen,  were  the  trophies 
of  this  exploit.f    Along  a  distance  of  a  thon- 

*  Letter  from  O^ptain  Jene,  fint  printed  in  the 
TimtM,  13th  Deeeaber,  1851,  and  given  also  in  the 
Annual  RtgiaUt. 

t  Thia  was  in  the  Bonlevard  Poinoniere.  Mao- 
dnit,  pp.  217,  218.  Maodnit  epealu  of  theee  thiiij 
killed  as  aimed  men,  but  it  it  well  proved  thai  there 
wore  DO  armed  men  in  the  Bouleyard  PoiMooiore, 
and  I  hare  therefore  no  dilBenlt/  in  njeoting  thai 
part  of  hia  ilatieiBent. 
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sand  yards,  going  eastward  from  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  the  dead  bodies  were  strewed  upon 
the  faot-pavement  of  the  Boulevard,  but  at 
several  spots  they  lay  in  heaps.  Some  of  the 
people  mortally  struck  would  be  able  to  stag- 
ger blindly  for  a  pace  or  two  until  they  were 
tripped  up  by  a  corpse,  and  this  perhaps  is 
why  a  large  proportion  of  the  bodies  lay 
heaped  one  on  the  other.  Before  one  shop 
front  they  counted  thirty-three  corpses.  By 
the  peaceful  little  nook  or  court  which  is 
called  the  Citd  Bergfere  they  counted  thirty- 
seven.  The  slayers  were  many  thousands  of 
armed  soldiery  ;  the  slain  were  of  a  number 
that  never  will  be  reckoned ;  but  amongst  all 
these  slayers  and  all  these  slain  there  was  not 
one  combatant.  There  was  no  fight,  no  riot, 
no  fray,  no  quarrel,  no  dispute.*  What 
happened  was  a  slaughter  of  unarmed  men 
and  women  and  children.  Where  they  lay, 
the  dead  bore  witness.  Corpses  lying  apart 
struck  deeper  into  people's  memory,  than  the 
dead  who  were  lying  in  heaps.  Some- were 
haunted  with  the  look  of  an  old  man  with 
silver  hair,  whose  only  weapon  was  the  um- 
brella which  lay  at  his  side.  Some  shud- 
dered because  of  seeing  the  gay  idler  of  the 
Boulevard  sitting  dead  against  the  wall  of  a 
house,  and  scarce  parted  from  the  cigar  which 
lay  on  the  ground  near  his  hand.  Some  car- 
ried in  their  minds  the  sight  of  a  printer's 
boy  leaning  back  against  a  shop-front,  be- 
cause, though  the  lad  was  killed,  the  proof- 
sheets  which  he  vras  carrying  had  remained 
in  his  hands,  and  were  red  with  his  blood, 
and  were  fluttering  in  the  wind.f  The  mili- 
tary historian  of  these  achievements  permits 
ted  himself  to  speak  with  a  kind  of  joy  of  the 
number  of  women  who  suffered.  After  ac- 
cusing the  gentler  sex  of  the  crime  of  shel- 
tering men  from  the  fire  of  the  troops,  the 
Colonel  writes  it  down  that  *'  many  an  amor 
Eon  of  the  Boulevard  has  paid  dearly  for  her 
imprudent  collusion  vrith  that  new  sort  of 
barricade,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  express  a 
hope  that  women  will  profit  by  the  example, 
and  derive  from  it  '<  a  lesson  for  the  fu- 

*  I  speak  here  of  the  Boulevard  {Vom  the  Eae  du 
Sentior  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Boulevard 
Hontmartre. 

f  For  aooounts  of  the  state  of  the  Boulevard  after 
the  maasaore,  see  the  written  afcatomonts  of  eye-wit- 
neasos,  supplied  to  Victor  Hugo  and  printed  in  his 
narrative.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  adopt  H. 
Victor  Hugo's  oouolnaions,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
questioning  the  authenticity  or  the  truth  of  the 
statements  which  he  has  oolleoted. 


ture.  "*    One  woman  who  fell  and  died  clasp- 
ing her  child,  was  suffered  to  keep  her  faoM 
in  death  as  in  life,  for  the  child,  too,  was 
killed.    Words  which  long  had  been  used  for 
making  figures  of  speech  recovered  their  an- 
cient use,  being  wanted  again  in  the  world 
for  the  picturing  of  things  real  and  physical. 
Musket-shots  do  not  shed  much  blood  in  pro- 
portion to  the  slaughter  which  they  work, 
but  still  in  so  many  places  the  foot-pavement 
yras  wet  and  red,  that,  except  by  care,  no  one 
could  pass  along  it  without  gathering  blood. 
Round  each  of  the  trees  in  the  Boulevards  a 
little  space  of  earth  is  left  unpaved  in  order 
to  give  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  trunk. 
The  blood  collecting  in  pools  upon  the  a»- 
phalte,  drained  down  at  last  into  these  hol- 
lows, and  there  becoming  coagulated,  it  re- 
mained for  more  than  a  day  and  was  observed 
by  many.     "Their  blood" — says  the  Eng- 
lish officer,  before  quoted — "  their  blood  lay 
in  the  hollows  round  the  trees  the  next  morn- 
ing when  we    passed  at  twelve  o'clock.'* 
"  The  Boulevards  and  the  adjacent  streets/* 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  were  at  some  points  a 
perfect  shambles,  "f     Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  artillery  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
some  of  the  houses  in  the  Boulevard.     On  its 
north  side  the  houses  were  so  battered  that 
the  foot-pavement  beneath  them  was  laden 
with  plaster  and  such  ruins  as  field-guns  can 
bring  down. 

The  soldiers  broke  into  many  houses  and 
bunted  the  inmates  from  floor  to  floor,  and 
caught  them*  at  last  and  slaughtered  them. 
These  things,  no  doubt,  they  did  under  a  no- 
tion that  shots  had  been  fired  from  the  house 
which  they  entered,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
almost  all  these  instances,  if  not  in  every  one 
of  them,  the  impression  was  false.  One  or 
two  soldiers  would  be  seen  rushing  furiously 
at  some  particular  door,  and  this  sight  lead- 
ing their  comrades  to  imagine  that  a  shot 
had  been  fired  from  the  windows  above  was 
enough  to  bring  into  the  accused  house  a 
whole  band  of  slaughterers.  The  Sallan- 
drouze  carpet  warehouse  was  thus  entered. 
Fourteen  helpless  people  shrank  for  safety 
behind  some  piles  of  carpets.  The  soldiers 
killed  them  crouching. 

Whilst  these  things  were  being  done  upon 

the  Boulevard,  four  brigades  were  converging 

upon  the  streets  where  resistance,  though  of 

a  rash  and  feeble  kind,  had  |;>een  really  at- 

•  Maudnit,  p.  278.        flbid. 
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tempted.  One  after  another  the  barricades 
"were  battered  by  artillery,  and  then  carried 
without  a  serious  struggle ;  but  things  had 
been  so  ordered  that,  although  there  should 
be  little  or  no  fighting,  there  might  still  be 
daughter,  for  the  converging  movement  of  the 
troops  prevented  escape,  and  forced  the  peo- 
ple sooner  or  later  into  a  street  barred  by 
troops  on  either  side,  and  then,  v^hether  they 
were  combatants  or  other  fugitives,  they  were 
shot  down.  It  was  the  success  of  this  con- 
trivance for  penning  in  the  fugitive  crowds, 
which  enabled  Magnan  to  declare  without 
qualifying  his  words  that  those  who  defended 
the  barricades  in  the  quartier  Beaubourg 
were  put  to  death,*  and  the  same  ground 
justified  the  Government  in  announcing  that 
of  the  men  who  defended  the  barricade  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  the  troops  had.  not  spared 
one.f  Some  of  the  people  thus  killed  were 
men  combating  or  flying,  but  many  more 
were  defenceless  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiery  who  shot  them.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
onofl&nding  spectators  on  the  Boulevard, {  it 
is  certain  that  the  shooting  of  the  prisoners 
taken  at  the  barricades  was  brought  about  by 
causing  the  troops  to  understand  that  they 
were  to  give  no  quarter.  Over  and  over 
again,  no  doubt,  the  soldiers  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  gave  quarter  to  van- 
quiahed  combatants,  but  their  clemency  was 
looked  upon  as  a  fault,  and  the  fault  was  re- 
paired by  shooting  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken.  Sometimes,  as  was  natural,  a  house 
was  opened  to  the  fugitives,  but  this  shelter 
did  not  long  hold  good.  For  instance,  when 
the  barricade  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis  was 
taken,  a  hundred  men  were  caught  behind  it, 
and  all  these  were  shot,  but  their  blood  was 
not  reckoned  to  be  enough,  for,  by  going  into 
the  houses  where  there  were  supposed  to  be 
fugitives,  the  soldiers  got  hold  of  thirty  more 
men,  and  these  also  they  killed.^  The  way 
in  which  the  soldiery  dealt  with  the  inmates 
of  houses  suspected  of  containing  fugitives, 
can  be  gathered  by  observing  what  passed  in 

•  See  his  Despateh  dated,  I  think,  the  9th  Dcoem- 
oef.  •    xnonutntm 

t  The  Patne,  oae  of  the  official  orgaoB  of  the  Pros- 
sdent,  I)eo.  6. 

X  See  tho  diMiu«ioD  on  this  labjeot  towarda  the 
doee  of  the  chapter. 

$  An  oiBeor  eageged  in  tho  operation  made  this 
ftatement — ^oot  aa  oonfeonon  of  sins,  bat  oa  a  narra^ 
tire  of  exploita 


one  little  street.  After  describing  the  cap- 
ture of  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil, 
the  military  historian  of  these  events  says, 
that  searches  were  immediately  ordered  to  bo 
made  in  the  public-houses.  <*  A  hundred 
prisoners,"  he  says,  "  were  made  in  them, 
the  most  of  whom  had  their  hands  still  black 
with  gunpowder,  and  evident  proof  of  their 
participation  in  the  contest.  How  then  was 
it  possible  not  to  execute  with  regard  to  a 
good  many  of  them  the  terrible  preseriptions 
of  the  state  of  siege  ?  •  *  • 

Thid  killing  was  done  under  orders  so  strin- 
gent, and  yet  in  some  instances  with  so  much* 
of  deliberation  that  many  of  the  poor  fellows 
put-  to  death  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
little  treasuifes  before  they  died.  Thus,  one 
man,  when  told  that  he  must  die,  enti'eated 
the  officer  in  command  to  be  allowed  to  send 
to  his  mother  the  fifteen  francs  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  pocket.  The  officer  consenting, 
took  dovm  the  address  of  the  man's  mother, 
received  from  him  the  fifteen  francs,  and  then 
killed  him.  Many  times  over  the  like  of  this 
vms  done. 

Great  numbers  of  prisoners  were  brought 
into  tho  Prefecture  of  Police,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  thought  inconvenient  to  allow 
the  sound  of  the  discharge  of  musketry  to  be 
beard  coming  from  the  precincts  of  the  build- 
ing. For  that  reason,  as  it  would  seem,  an- 
other mode  of  quieting  men  was  adopted.  It 
is  hard  to  have  to  believe  such  things,  but 
according  to  the  statement  of  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  who  declares 
that  he  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes,  each- of 
the  prisoners  destined  to  undergo  this  fate 
vras  driven  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
into  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  Prefecture,  and 
then  one  of  Maupas's  police-officers  came  and 
knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a  loaded  club, 
and  felled  him — ^felled  him  in  the  way  that  is 
used  by  a  man  when  he  has  to  slaughter  a 
buUock.f 

*  Maudait,  p.  248. 

f  M.  Xavier  Darrien,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Aaiemhly,  is  one  of  thoee  who  states  that  he  was  an 
eye-witnoaa  of  theae  deeda,  having  seen  tbom  from 
the  window  of  his  ooH.  Ho  aajs,  "  Sourcnt  qnond 
la  porte  etait  renfermee  lea  sergena  do  villo  so  jetai- 
ent  oomme  doa  tigrea  anr  lea  priaonniers  attoohea  lea 
mains  derriere  le  doa.  lis  lea  asaonunaient  a  ooup 
do  cassc-teto.  Ua  lea  laissaiont  ralant  sur  la  piem 
on  plusioura  d'entre  cuz  ont  expire.  ...  II  on  eat 
ainai  ni  ploa  ni  moina  ;  nona  Tavona  vu  dea  fenetrea 
de  noa  oellnlea  qui  a'ouvraient  aur  la  eour." — Le  Ca^ 
^Etatf  par  Xavier  Dnrrieu,  ancien  lleprcaentant  dn 
TpenptOf  pp.  S9,  40. 
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Troops  are  BometimeB  obliged  to  kill  insure 
gents  in  actual  fight,  and  unanned  pepple 
standing  in  the  line  of  fire  often  share  the  fiite 
of  the  combatants ;  what  that  is  the  whole 
world  understands.  But  also  an  officer  has 
sometimes  caused  people  to  be  put  to  death — 
not  because  they  were  fighting  against  him, 
nor  even  because  they  were  hindering  the 
actual  operations  of  the  troops,  but  because 
he  has  imagined  that  under  some  probable 
change  of  circumstance  their  continued  pres- 
ence might  become  a  J90urce  of  inconvenience 
or  danger,  and  he  has  therefore  thought  it 
right  to  have  them  shot  down  by  way  of  pre- 
caution ;  but  generally  such  an  act  as  this 
has  been  preceded  by  the  most  earnest  en*^ 
treaties  to  disperse,  and  by  repeated  warn* 
ings.  This  may  be  called  a  precautionary 
slaughter  of  bystanders,  who  are  foolhardy 
or  perverse,  or  vrilfully  obstructive  to  the 
troops.  Again,  it  has  happened  that  a 
slaughter  of  this  last-mentioned  sort  has  oc- 
curred, but  without  having  been  preceded  by 
any  such  request  or  warning  as  would  give 
the  people  time  to  disperse.  This  is  a  wiliul 
and  malignant  slaughter  of  bystanders ;  but 
still  it  is  a  slaughter  of  bystanders  whose 
*  presence  might  become  inconvenient  to  the 
troops,  and  therefore  it  is  not  simply  wanton. 
Again,  it  has  happened  (as  we  have  but  too 
well  seen)  that  soldiers  not  engaged  in  combat 
and  exposed  to  no  real  danger,  have  suddenly 
fired  into  the  midst  of  crowds  of  men  and  wo- 
men j  who  neither  opposed  nor  obstructed  them 
This  is  <'  wanton  massacre."  Again,  it  has 
sometimes  happened,  even  in  modem  times, 
that  when  men  defeated  in  fight,  have  thrown 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves, 
asking  for  mercy,  the  soldiery  to  whom  they 
appealed  have  refused  their  prayers,  and  have 
instantly  killed  them.  Thijs  is  called  <<  gir* 
ing  no  quarter."  Again,  it  has  happened 
that  defeated  combatants  having  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion,  and, 
not  having  been  immediately  killed,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  constituting  themselves  the  prison- 
ers of  the  vanquishing  soldiery,  but  presently 
afterwards  (as  for  instance  within  the  time 
needed  for  taking  the  pleasure  of  an  officer  on 
horseback  at  only  a  Jfew  yards'  distance)  they 
have  been  put  to  death.  This  is  called  «  kill- 
ing prisoners."  Again,  defeated  combatants, 
who  have  Jiucceeded  in  constituting  them- 
selves prisoners,  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
alive  for  a  considerable  time,  and  havcafWr- 
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wards  been  put  to  death  by  their  captors  with 
circumstances  indicating  deliberation.  This 
is  called  '*  killing  prisoners  in  cold  blood." 
Again,  soldiers  after  a  fight  in  a  c^ty  have 
rushed  into  houses  where  they  believed  that 
there  were  people  who  helped  or  favored  their 
adversaries,  and,  yielding  to  their  fury,  have 
put  to  death  men  and  women  whom  they  had 
never  seen  in  combat  against  them«  This  is 
massacre  of  non-combatants,  but  it  is  massa- 
cre committed  by  men  still  hot  from  the  fight. 
Again,  it  has  happened  that  soldiery  seizing 
unarmed  people,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
favorers  of  their  adversaries,  have  neverthe- 
less checked  their  fury,  and,  instead  of  kill- 
ing them,  have  made  them  prisoners ;  but 
aftervrards,  upon  the  arrival  of  orders  from 
men  more  cruel  than  the  angry  soldiery,  these 
people  have  been  put  to  death.  This  is  called 
an  *<  execution  of  non-combatants  in  cold 
blood."      • 

Here,  then,  are  acta  of  slaughter  of  no  less 
than  nine  kinds,  and  of  nine  kinds  so  distinct 
.that  they  do  not  merely  dlffisr  in  their  acci- 
dents, but  are  divided  the  one  from  the  other 
by  strong  moral  gradations.  It  is  certain 
that  deeds  ranging  under  all  these  nine  cat- 
egories were  done  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that, 
although  they  were  not  all  of  them  ^)ecifi-> 
cally  ordered,  they  were  every  one  of  them 
caused  by  the  brethren  of  the  Elys^e,  More- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that  this  slaugh- 
tering of  prisoners  was  the  slaughtering  of 
men  against  whom  it  was  only  to  be.  charged 
that  they  were  in  arms — ^not  to  violate,  but 
to  defend  the  laws  of  their  country. 

But  there  is  yet  another  use  to  which,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  honest  pride  of  its  officers 
and  men,  it  would  be  possible  for  an  army 
to  be  put.  In  the  course  of  an  insurrectiQii 
in  such  a  city  as  Paris,  numbers  of  prisoners 
might  be  seized  either  by  the  immense  police 
force  which  would  probably  be  hard  at  it» 
work,  or  by  troops  who  might  shrink  from 
the  hatefulness  of  refusing  quarter  to  men 
without  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  prison- 
ers thus  taken  being  consigned  to  the  ordi- 
nary gaols  would  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
civil  power.  The  Government  regretting  that 
many  of  the  prisoners  should  have  been  taken 
alive,  might  perhaps  desire  to  put  them  to 
death,  but  might  be  of  opinion  that  it  would 
bo  impolitic  to  kill  them  by  the  hand  of  thd 
civil  power.    In  this  strait,  if  it  were  pot 
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in  ibe  ohstade  likriy  to  be  interpoBed  by  tbe 
boDor  and  just  pride  of  a  warlike  profeasion, 
pktooQB  of  foot-floMiera  might  be  used — ^not 
to  defend — ^Dot  to  attack — not  to  fight,  but  to 
ieUe?e  the  Giviliaiui  from  one  of  the  duties 
which  thej  are  accustomed  to  deem  most 
▼lie  bj  perfoiining  for  them  the  office  of  the 
executioner,  and  these  platoons  might  ev«n 
be  ordered  to  help  the  Government  to  hide 
tbe  deed  by  doing  their  work  in  the  dead 
boon  of  the  night. 

Is  it  true  that  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Home  Office  and  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
and  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Louis  Bona- 
parte, St.  Amand,  Magnan,  Morny,  and 
Manpaa,  a  midnight  work  of  this  last  kind 
was  done  by  the  army  of  I^Lris  ? 

To  men^not  living  in  the  IVench  capital,  it 
seema  that  tHeH^ia  ft  want  of  complete  cer- 
tainty about  the  fate  of  a  great  many  out  of 
those  throngs  of  prisoners  who  were  brought 
into  the  gaols  and  other  places  of  detention 
on  the  4th  and  5th  of  December.  The  peo- 
ple ef  PariB  think  otherwise.  They  seem  to 
have  no  doubt.  The  grounds  of  their  belief 
aie  partly  of  this  sort :  A  fiunily  anxious  to 
know  what  had  become  of  one  of  their  rela- 
tives who  was  missing,  appealed  for  help  to  a 
man  in  00  high  a  station  of  life  that  they 
deemed  him  powerful  enough  to  be  able  to 
question  official  personages,  and  his  is  the 
testimony  which  records  what  passed,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  find  a  clue  to  the  fate 
of  the  lost  man  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  functionaries  who  held  the  office 
oitk^*  Judge-Substitute."  *  The  moment  the 
nbject  of  inquiry  was  touched,  the  *'  Judge- 
Sabstitnte  "  began  to  boil  with  anger  at  the 
mere  thought  of  what  he  had  witnessed,  but 
it  seema  that  his  indignation  was  not  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  offended  pride  and 
the  agony  of  having  bad  his  jurisdiction 
mvaded.  He  said  that  he  had  been  ordered 
to  go  to  some  of  the  gaols  and  examine  tbe 
prisoners  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
thej  should  be  detained  or  set  free,  and  that, 
whilst  he  ma  engaged  in  this  duty,  a  party 
of  noohCommisBioned  officers  and  soldiers  came 
into  the  room  and  rudely  announced  that 
thej  themselTes  had  orders  to  dispose  of  those 
prisonen  whose  fingers  were  Mack.  Then, 
without  regard  to  the  protesting  of  the 
"Judge-Substitute  "  they  examined  the  hands 
of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  before  him, 
tdjodgsd  tlMt  the  fingers  of  many  of  them 
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were  black,  and  at  once  carried  off  all  those 
whom  they  so  condemned,  with  a  view  (as 
the  '*  Judge-Substitute  "  understood)  to  shoot 
them  or  have  them  shot.  That  they  were  so 
shot  the  *'  Judge-Substitute  "  was  certain, 
but  it  is  plain  that  he  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  done  to  the  prisoners  after 
they  were  carried  off  by  the  soldiers.  Again, 
during  the  night  of  the  4th  and  the  night  of 
the  5th,  people  listening  in  one  of  the  undis- 
turbed quarters  of  Paris  would  suddenly  hear 
the  volley  of  a  single  platoon— a  sound  not 
heard,  they  say,  at  such  hours  either  before 
or  since.  The  sound  of  this  occasional  pla- 
toon firing  yras  heard  coming  chiefly,  it  seems, 
from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  also  from  other 
spots,  and  in  particular  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  and  from  the  esplanade  of 
the  Invalides.  People  listening  within  hearing 
of  this  last  spot  declared,  they  say,  that  the 
sound  of  the  platoon-fire  was  followed  by 
shrieks  and  moans;  and  that  once,  in  the 
midst  of  the  other  cries,  they  caught  some 
piteous  words,  close  followed  by  a  scream, 
and  sounding  as  though  they  were  the  words 
of  a  lad  imperfectly  shot  and  dying  hard. 

Partly  upon  grounds  of  this  sort,  but  more 
perhaps  by  the  teaching  of  universal  fame, 
Paris  came  to  believe— and  rightly  or  wrongly 
Paris  still  believes — that  during  the  night  of 
the  4th,  and  again  during  the  night  of  the 
5th,  prisoners  were  shot  in  batchcsand  thrown 
into  pits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents 
of  the  French  Emperor  deny  that  the  troops 
did  duty  as  executioners.*  Therefore  the 
value  of  an  Luperialist  denial,  with  all  such 
weight  as  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  it,  is 
set  against  the  imperfect  proof  on  which  Paris 
founds  her  belief;  but  men  must  remember 
why  it  is  that  any  obscurity  can  hang  upon  a 
question  like  this.  The  question  whether  on 
the  night  of  a  given  Thursday  and  a  given 
Friday,  whole  batches  of  men  living  in  Paris 
were  taken  out  and  shot  by  platoons  in  such 
places  as  the  Champ  de  Mars  or  the  Luxem- 
bourg gardens — ^this  is  a  question  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  could  not  have  remained  in 
doubt  for  forty-eight  hours,  unless  Paris  at 
the  time  had  lost  her  freedom  of  speech  and 
her  freedom  of  printing ;  and  even  now  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  if  freedom  were  restored  to 
France,  the  question  would  be  quickly  and 
righteously  determined.  Now  it  happens  that 
those  who  took  avray  from  Pftris  her  freedom 
*  Gianier  de  Owwaignae,  vol.  iL 
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Troops  are  sometimeB  obliged  to  kill  insur- 
gente  in  actual  fight,  and  unarmed  people 
standing  in  the  line  of  fire  oflen  share  the  fkte 
of  the  combatants ;  what  that  is  the  whole 
world  understands.  But  also  an  officer  has 
sometimes  caused  people  to  be  put  to  death — 
not  because  they  were  fighting  against  him, 
nor  even  because  they  were  hindering  the 
actual  operations  of  the  troops,  but  because 
he  has  imagined  that  under  some  probable 
change  of  circumstance  their  continued  pres- 
ence might  become  a  ^urce  of  inconvenience 
or  danger,  and  he  has  therefore  thought  it 
right  to  haTe  them  shot  down  by  way  of  pre- 
caution ;  but  generally  such  an  act  as  this 
has  been  preceded  by  the  most  earnest  en« 
treaties  to  disperse,  and  by  repeated  warn* 
ings.  This  may  be  called  a  precautionary 
slaughter  of  bystanders,  who  are  foolhardy 
or  perverse,  or  wilfully  obstructive  to  the 
troops.  Again,  it  has  happened  that  a 
slaughter  of  this  last-mentioned  sort  has  oo- 
onfted,  but  without  having  been  preceded  by 
any  such  request  or  warning  as  would  give 
the  people  time  to  disperse.  This  is  a  wilful 
and  malignant  slaughter  of  bystanders ;  but 
still  it  is  a  slaughter  of  bystanders  whose 
*  presence  might  become  inconvenient  to  the 
troops,  and  therefore  it  is  not  simply  wanton. 
Again,  it  has  happened  (as  we  have  but  too 
well  seen)  that  soldiers  not  engaged  in  combat 
and  exposed  to  no  real  danger,  have  suddenly 
fired  into  the  midst  of  crowds  of  men  and  wo- 
men*, who  neither  opposed  nor  obstructed  them 
This  is  '*  wanton  massacre."  Again,  it  has 
sometimes  happened,  even  in  modem  times, 
that  when  men  defeated  in  fight,  have  thrown 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves, 
asking  for  mercy,  the  soldiery  to  whom  they 
appealed  have  refused  their  prayers,  and  have 
instantly  killed  them.  This  is  called  '*  giv- 
ing no  quarter.''  Again,  it  has  happened 
that  defeated  combatants  having  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion,  and, 
not  having  been  immediately  killed,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  constituting  themselves  the  prison- 
ers of  the  vanquishing  soldiery,  but  presently 
afterwards  (as  for  instance  within  the  time 
needed  for  taking  the  pleasure  of  an  officer  on 
horsebaok  at  only  a  few  yards'  distance)  they 
have  been  put  to  death.  This  is  called  *<  kill- 
ing prisoners."  Again,  defeated  combatants, 
who  have  .succeeded  in  constituting  them- 
selves prisoners,  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
alive  for  a  considerable  time,  and  have^kfler* 


wards  been  put  to  death  by  their  captors  with 
circumstances  indicating  deliberation.  This 
is  called  ''  killing  prisoners  in  cold  blood." 
Again,  soldiers  after  a  fight  in  a  cjty  have 
rushed  into  houses  where  they  believed  that 
there  were  people  who  helped  or  favored  their 
adversaries,  and,  yielding  to  their  fury,  have 
put  to  death  men  and  women  whom  they  had 
never  seen  in  combat  against  them.  This  is 
massacre  of  non-combatants,  but  it  is  masrsa- 
ere  committed  by  men  still  hot  from  the  fight. 
Again,  it  has  happened  that  soldiery  seizing 
unarmed  people,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
favorers  of  their  adversaries,  have  neverthe- 
less checked  their  fury,  and,  instead  of  kill* 
ing  them,  have  made  them  prisoners ;  but 
afterwards,  upon  the  arrival  of  orders  from 
men  more  cruel  than  the  angry  soldiery,  these 
people  have  been  put  to  death.  This  is  called 
an  ^*  execution  of  non-combatants  in  cold 
blood."     • 

Here,  then,  are  acts  of  slaughter  of  no  less 
than  nine  kinds,  and  of  nine  kinds  so  distinct 
.that  they  do  not  merely  differ  in  their  acci- 
dents, but  are  divided  the  one  from  the  other 
by  strong  moral  gradations.  It  is  certain 
that  deeds  ranging  under  all  these  nine  cat- 
egories were  done  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that, 
although  they  were  not  all  of  them  specific 
cally  ordered,  they  were  every  one  of  them 
caused  by  the  brethren  of  the  Elys^e,  More- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that  this  slaugh- 
tering of  prisoners  was  the  slaughtering  of 
men  against  whom  it  was  only  to  be  charged 
that  they  were  in  arms— not  to  violate,  but 
to  defend  the  laws  of  their  country. 

But  there  is  yet  another  use  to  which,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  honest  pride  of  its  officers 
and  men,  it  would  be  possible  for  an  army 
to  be  put.  In  the  course  of  an  insurrection 
in  such  a  city  as  Paris,  numbers  of  prisoners 
might  be  seized  either  by  the  immense  police 
force  which  would  probably  be  hard  at  its 
work,  or  by  troops  who  might  shrink  from 
the  hatefulness  of  refusing  quarter  to  men 
without  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  prison- 
ers thus  taken  being  consigned  to  the  ordi- 
nary gaols  would  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
civil  power.  The  Government  regretting  that 
many  of  the  prisoners  should  have  been  taken 
alive,  might  perhaps  desire  to  put  them  to 
death,  but  might  be  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  kill  them  by  the  hand  of  the 
civil  power.    In  this  strait,  if  it  were  |Mt 
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fbr  the  obitade  likely  to  be  interpoBed  by  the 
honor  and  just  pride  of  a  warlike  profession, 
platoons  of  foot-soldiers  might  be  used — ^not 
to  defend — ^not  to  attack — not  to  fight,  but  to 
relieve  the  civilians  from  one  of  the  duties 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  deem  most 
vile  by  perfortoing  for  them  the  office  of  the 
executioner,  and  these  platoons  might  even 
be  ordered  to  help  the  Government  to  hide 
the  deed  by  doing  their  work  in  the  dead 
hours  of  the  night. 

Is  it  true  that  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Home  Office  and  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
and  under  the  oiders  of  Prince  Louis  Bona- 
parte, St.  Amand,  Magnan,  Momy,  and 
Maupas,  a  midnight  work  of  this  last  kind 
was  done  by  the  army  of  Paris? 

To  men  not  living  in  the  French  capital,  it 
seems  that  tfier9'  is  a  want  of  complete  cer- 
tainty about  the  fitte  of  a  great  many  out  of 
those  throngs  of  prisoners  who  were  brought 
into  the  gaols  and  other  places  of  detention 
on  the  4th  and  5th  of  December.  The  peo- 
ple of  Paris  think  otherwise.  They  seem  to 
have  no  doubt.  The  grounds  of  their  belief 
are  partly  of  this  sort :  A  family  anxious  to 
know  what  had  become  of  one  of  their  rela- 
tives who  WBB  missing,  appealed  for  help  to  a 
man  in  so  high  a  station  of  life  that  they 
deemed  him  powerful  enough  to  be  able  to 
question  official  personages,  and  his  is  the 
testimony  which  records  what  passed.  In 
order,  if  possible,  to  find  a  clue  to  the  fiito 
of  the  lost  man  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  functionaries  who  held  the  office 
of  a  "  Judge-Substitute."  *  The  moment  the 
subject  of  inquiry  was  touched,  the**  Judge- 
Substitato  "  began  to  boil  with  anger  at  Uie 
mere  thought  of  what  he  had  witnessed,  but 
it  seems  that  his  indignation  was  not  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  offisnded  pride  and 
the  agony  of  having  had  his  jurisdiction 
uvaded.  He  said  that  he  had  been  ordered 
to  go  to  some  of  the  gaols  and  examine  the 
prisoners  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  detained  or  set  free,  and  that, 
whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  duty,  a  party 
of  nonhcommissioned  officers  and  soldiers  came 
into  the  room  and  rudely  announced  that 
they  themselves  had  orders  to  dispose  of  those 
prisoners  whose  fingers  were  black.  Then, 
without  regard  to  the  protesting  of  the 
**'Judge^nbstituto  **  they  examined  the  hands 
of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  before  him, 
adjudged  that  the  flngen  of  many  of  them 
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were  black,  and  at  once  carried  off  all  those 
whom  they  so  condemned,  with  a  view  (as 
the  **  Judge-Substituto  *'  understood)  to  shoot 
them  or  have  them  shot.  That  they  were  so 
shot  the  **  Judge-Substituto  "  was  certain, 
but  it  is  plain  that  he  had  no  personal  knowU 
edge  of  what  was  done  to  the  prisoners  after 
they  were  carried  off  by  the  soldiers.  Again, 
during  the  night  of  the  4th  and  the  night  of 
the  5th,  people  listening  in  one  of  the  undis- 
turbed quarters  of  Paris  would  suddenly  hear 
the  volley  of  a  single  platoon — a  sound  not 
heard,  they  say,  at  such  hours  either  before 
or  since.  The  sound  of  this  occasional  pla- 
toon firing  was  heard  coming  chiefly,  it  seems, 
from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  also  from  other 
spots,  and  in  particular  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  and  from  the  esplanade  of 
the  Invalides.  People  listening  within  hearing 
of  this  last  spot  declared,  they  say,  that  the 
sound  of  the  plato<Hi-fire  was  followed  by 
shrieks  and  moans;  and  that  once,  in  the 
midst  of  the  other  cries,  they  caught  some 
piteous  words,  dose  followed  by  a  scream, 
and  sounding  as  though  they  were  the  words 
of  a  lad  imperfectly  shot  and  dying  hard. 

Partly  upon  grounds  of  this  sort,  but  more 
perhaps  by  the  teaching  of  universal  fame, 
Paris  came  to  believe— and  rightly  or  wrongly 
Paris  still  believes — that  during  the  night  of 
the  4th,  and  again  during  the  night  of  the 
5th,  prisoners  were  shot  in  batchcsand  thrown 
into  pits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adherenta 
of  the  French  Emperor  deny  that  the  troops 
did  duty  as  executioners.*  Therefore  the 
value  of  an  Imperialist  denial,  with  all  such 
weight  as  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  it,  is 
set  against  the  imperfect  proof  on  which  Paris 
founds  her  belief;  but  men  must  remember 
why  it  is  that  any  obscurity  can  hang  upon  a 
question  like  this.  The  question  whether  on 
the  night  of  a  given  Thursday  and  a  given 
Friday,  whole  batohes  of  men  living  in  Paris 
were  taken  out  and  shot  by  platoons  in  sueh 
places  as  the  Champ  de  Mm  or  the  Luxem- 
bourg gardens — ^this  is  a  question  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  could  not  have  remained  in 
doubt  for  forty-eight  hours,  unless  Paris  at 
the  time  had  lost  her  freedom  of  speech  and 
her  freedom  of  printing ;  and  even  now  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  if  freedom  were  restored  to 
France,  the  question  would  be  quickly  and 
righteously  determined.  Now  it  happens  that 
those  who  took  away  from  Paris  her  freedom 
*  OrHder  d«  OMnigaao,  vol.  ii. 
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of  speech  and  her  freedom  of  printing  are 
the  very  persons  of  whom  it  is  said  that  dur- 
ing two  December  nights  they  caused  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  be  shot  by  platoons 
and  in  batches.  So  it  comes  to  this,  that 
those  who  are  charged,  have  made  away  with 
the  means  by  which  the  truth  might  be  best 
established.  In  this  stress,  Justice  is  not  so 
dull  and  helpless  as  to  submit  to  be  baffled. 
Wisely  deviating  in  such  a  case  from  her 
common  path,  she  listens  for  a  moment  to  in- 
complete testimony  against  the  concealer,  and 
then,  by  requiring  that  he  who  hid  away  the 
truth  shall  restore  it  to  light,  or  abide  the 
consequence  of  his  default,  she  shifts  the  duty 
of  giving  strict  proof  from  the  accuser  to  the 
accused.  Because  Prince  Louid  and  his  asso- 
ciates closed  up  the  accustohied  approaches 
to  truth,  therefore  it  is  cast  upon  them  either 
to  remain  under  the  charge  which  Paris  brings 
against  them  or  else  to  labor  and  show,  as  best 
they  may,  that  they  did  not  cause  batches  of 
French  citizens  to  be  shot  by  platoons  of  in- 
fantry in  the  night  of  the  4th  and  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  December. 

The  whole  number  of  people  killed  by  the 
troops  during  the  forty  hours  which  followed 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  massacre  in 
the  Boulevards,  will  never  be  known.  The 
burying  of  the  bodies  was  done  for  the  most 
part  at  night.  In  searching  for  a  proximate 
notion  of  the  extent  of  the  carnage  it  is  not 
safe  to  rely  even  upon  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  work,  for  during 
some  time  they  were  under  an  impression  that 
it  was  favorable  to  a  man^s  advancement  to 
be  supposed  to  be  much  steeped  in  what  was 
done.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments 
engaged  in  this  slaughter,  spoke  whilst  the 
business  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  It  would  be 
unsafe  to  accept  his  statement  as  accurate  or 
even  as  substantially  true,  but  as  it  is  certain 
that  the  man  (ad  taken  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  which  he  spoke,  and  that  he  really 
wished  tb  gain  credence  for  the  words  which 
he  uttered,  his  testimony  has  a  kind  of  value 
as  representing  (to  say  the  least'of  it)  his  idea 
of  what  could  be  put  forward  as  a  credible 
statement  by  one  who  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing the  truth.  Whi^t  he  declared  was  that 
his  regiment  alone  had  killed  two  thousand 
four  hundred  men.  Supposing  that  his  state- 
ment was  anything  like  an  approach  to  the 
truth,  and  that  his  corps  was  at  all  rivalled 
by  others,  a  very  high  number  would  be 


wanted  for  recording  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  slaughter.* 

In  the  army  which  did  these  things,  the 
whole  number  of  killed  was  twenty-five. f 

Of  all  men  dwelling  in  cities  the  people  of 
Paris  are  perhaps  the  most  warlike.     Le^^s 
almost  than  any  other  Europeans  are  they  ao- 
customed  to  overvalue  the  lives  of  themselves 
aftd  their  fellow-Kntizens.    With  them    the 
joy  of  the  fight  has  power  to  overcome  fear 
and  grief,  and  they  had  been  used  to  great 
street  battles ;  but  they  had  not  been  used  of 
late  to  witness  the  slaughter  of  people  un- 
armed and  helpless.     At  the  sight  of  what 
was  done  on  that  4th  of  December  the  great 
city  was  struck  down  as  though  by  a  plague. 
A  keen-eyed  Englishman,  who  chanced   to 
come  upon  some  of  the  people  retreating  from 
these  scenes  of  slaughter,  declared  that  their 
countenances  were  of  a  strange  livid  hue 
which  he  had  never  before  seen.    This  was 
because  he  had  never  before  seen  the  faces  of 
men  coming  straight  from  the  witnessing  of  a 
massacre.    They  say  that  the  shock  of  being 
within  sight  and  hearing  the  shrieks  broke 
down  the  nervous  strength  of  many  a  brave 
though  tender  man,  and  caused  him  to  burst 
into  sobs  as  though  he  were  a  little  child. 

Before  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  armed 
insurrection  had  ceased.  From  the  first  it 
had  been  feeble.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
moral  resistance  which  was  opposed  to  the 
acts  of  the  President  and  his  associates  had 
been  growing  in  strength,  and  when  the  mas- 
sacre began*  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
December,  the  power  of  this  moral  resistance 
was  in  the  highest  degree  formidable.  Yet  it 
came  to  pass  that,  by  reason  of  the  strange 
prostration  of  mind  which  was  wrought  by 
the  massacre,  the  armed  insurrection  dragged 
down  with  it  in  its  fall  the  whole  policy  of 
those  who  conceived  that  by  the  mere  force 
of  opinion  and  ridicule  they  would  be  enabled 
to  send  the  plotters  to  Vincenncs.  The  Cause 
of  those  who  intended  to  rely  upon  this  scheme 
of  moral  resistance,  was  in  no  way  mixed  up 
with  the  attempts  of  the  men  of  the  barricades, 
but  still  it  was  a  Cause  which  depended  upon 
the  high  spirit  of  the  people,  and  it  had  hap- 

*  The  number  of  regiments  operating  against 
Paris  was  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  of  these 
about  twenty  belonged  to  the  divisions  which  wci« 
actively  employed  m  the  work. 

t  Inoloding  all  offioors  and  eoldiera  killed  from  the 
3d  to  the  (jth  of  Doccmber.  The  ofiioial  return, 
Moniieur,  p.  30G2. 
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pened  that  this  8pirit*-perplexed  and  baffled 
on  the  2d  of  December  by  a  strategem  and  a 
night  attack — ^was  now  crashed  out  by  sheer 
horror. 

For  her  beauty,  for  her  grandeur,  for  her 
historic  fame,  for.  her  warlike  deeds,  for  her 
power  to  lead  the  will  of  a  mighty  nation, 
and  to  crown  or  discrown  its  monarchs,  no 
city  on  earth  is  worthy  to  be  the  rival  of 
Paris.  Yet,  because  of  the  palsy  that  came 
upon  her  after  the  slaughter  on  the  Boulevard, 
this  Paris — this  beauteous,  heroi^  Paris^-this 
\queen  of  great  renown,  vras  delivered  bound 
into  the  hands  of  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte, 
and  Momy,  andldaupas  or  de  Maupas,  and 
St.  Amaud,  formerly  Le  Roy."  And  the 
benefit  which  Prince  Louis  derived  from  the 
massacre  was  not  transitory.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  French  politics  that,  happen  what  may,  a 
man  seeking  to  be  a  ruler  of  Franca  must  not 
be  ridiculous.  From  1836  until  1848  Prince 
Louis  had  never  ceased  to  be  obscure  except 
by  bringing  upon  himself  the  laughter  of  the 
world  ;  and  his  election  into  the  chair  of  the 
Presidency  had  only  served  to  bring  upon  him 
a  more  constant  outpooriDg  of  the  soom 


and  sarcasm  which  Pbris  knows  how  to  be- 
stow.* Even  tlie  suddenness  and  perfect 
success  of  the  blow  struck  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  1st  and  2d  of  December  had  failed 
to  make  Paris  think  of  him  with  gravity. 
But  it  was  otherwise  after  tbree  o^clock  on 
the  4th  of  December ;  and  it  happened  that 
the  most  strenuous  adversaries  of  this  oddly 
fated  Prince  were  those  who,  in  one  respect, 
best  served  his  cause,  for  the  more  they  strove 
to  show  that  he,  and  he  alone,  of  his  own  de- 
sign and  malice  had  planned  and  ordered  the 
massacre,!  the  more  completely  they  relieved 
him  from  the  disqualification  which  had  hith- 
erto made  it  impossible  for  him  to  become  the 
supreme  ruler  of  France.  Before  the  night 
closed  in  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  was 
sheltered  safe  from  ridicule  by  the  ghastly 
heaps  on  the  Boulevard. 

To  be  ooncliidgd  in  aexi  No. 

*  A  glance  at  the  Charivari  for  '49,  '50,  and  the' 
fln(  eleven  months  of  '61,  would  yeriiy  thie  etete- 
meni.    The  stopping  of  the  Charivari,  was  one  of 
the  very  first  exertions  of  the  supremo  power  which 
was  seised  in  the  night  of  the  2d  of  December. 

fit  will  be  seen  (see  post)  that  I  qnesiion  the 
tnth  of  this  ehaige  against  him. 


LoKDOJf  is  undergomg  transfbrmation.  Pro- 
vincial folk  who  come  up  onoe  only  in  ten  years 
will  hardly  recognise  the  great  city  at  their  next 
visit  Every  month  adds  to  the  improvement  of 
oar  street-architocture  ;  and  warehouses,  hotels, 
and  insurance  offices  now  present  their  fronts  to 
the  passers-by  in  all  the  state  and  s^le  of  a  pal- 
aoe.  One  of  the  latest  speoimens  is  in  Qrace- 
church  Street ;  and  in  Paternoster  Bow,  a  lead- 
ing bookselling-firm  are  finishing  an  edifice,  su- 
perior to  any  yet  erected  in  the  metropolis,  for 
the  salo  of  booka  Dnluckily,  its  proportions  can 
never  be  properly  appcsoiated  fhnn  without  in 
that  narrow  UioroagbCiire.  A  grand  hotel  is  to 
ikoe  the  Strand  at  the  terminus  of  the  Charing 
Cross  Railway  ;  and  a  groat  space  has  been  made 
lor  another,  by  clearing  away  a  number  of  the 
shabby  old  houses  between  Wyoh  and  Holvwcdl 
Streets.  The  success  of  the  underground  railway 
has  set  speculators  planning  others ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  trarellers  may  pass  from  one  end  of  Lon- 
don to  the  other  without  seeing  it  There  is  talk 
of  laying  a  railway  through  the  Thames'  Tunnel, 
and  two  more  railway4>ridgeB  are  to  be  built  be- 
tween BlackfHars  and  London  Bridge.  In  one 
respect,  the  over-ground  railways  are  detrimenU 
si ;  the  viaducts  by  which  they  cross  the  streets 
are  agly,^d  mar  the  perspective.  Nevertheless, 
we  see  that  eonsiruetive  art  will  have  a  wide  Add 
before  it  for  vears  to  come.  At  present  the  rail- 
vaysof  Eni^aadcmpkijHiTMttboasuid  koomo- 


tives ;  what  will  the  number  be  at  the  date  of  the 
next  census,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress  con- 
tinues T^CAam^ers's  Journal, 


Am  important  improvement  in  naval 
tare  has  been  satisfiiotorily  tested  this  week.  The 
steamer  Kate  has  been  tried  at  the  Nore  with  a 
double  screw — an  arrangement  which  enables  her 
to  steer  herself  rapidlv  and  easily  without  any 
use  of  the  rudder,  and  to  turn  with  the  greatest 
facility  where  ordinary  steamers  find  the  open^ 
tion  one  of  much  diflkulty.  Should  the  rudder 
be  shot  away,  the  screws,  which  are  not  at  all 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  shot,  would  still  give 
complete  steering  power. — Spectator ,  7  March, 


M.  Francb,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the 
Frenoh  army,  has  invented  a  shell  which  illumi- 
nates an  area  of  several  hundred  yards.  Three 
or  four  of  them  are  found  sufficient  to  light  up  an 
extensive  plain. 


CoNDBXSED  air  In  shells  is  about  to  receive  a 
trial  at  Chatham,'  England.  The  elastkity  of 
cciBprsBssd  air  augmented  by  beat,  as  in  oonoos- 
aon,  is  said  to  be  aw^illy  explosive. 
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From  Good  Words. 
THE  TltlAL  SERMON. 

BT  V.  C. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  clock  on  .the  chimney-piece  had  just 
struck  eight,  when  one  of  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  our  money-making  city,  having  fin- 
ished a  successful  day's  work  in  his  counts 
ing-house,  and  lingered  for  an  hour  or  two 
OTer  his  luxuriously  arranged  dinner-table, 
rose  with  a  well-pleased  expression,  and  re- 
tired to  his  faTorite  retreat,  a  tastefolly  and 
Tery  hadsomely  furnished  library,  for  an 
hour's  rest  and  solitary  enjoyment,  leaving 
his  wife  and  daughters  in  possession  of  the 
more  gayly  deoorated.drawing-room. 

As  he  seated  himself  in  a  wide  and  amply 
cushioned  easy-chair  beside  the  bright  fire, 
and  drew  towards  him  his  carved  oak  read- 
ing-stand, on  which  lay  several  uncut  period- 
icals, and  an  ivory  paper-knife,  he  glanced 
oomplaoently  round  the  darkly  curtained, 
softly  lighted  room.  His  eye  took  in  vdth 
great  satis&ction  the  well-filled  book-shelves, 
the  heavy  oak  cornice,  the  few  choice  carved 
busts  whose  presence  he  permitted,  and  the 
great  bronxe  timepiece  which  never  erred  by 
so  much  as  a  second.  His  thoughts  were 
something  as  follows : — 

**  Well,  it  really  is  a  comfort  to  have  such 
a  room  to  come  to  after  the  work  I  have  done 
to-day.  Now,  if  I  had  only  a  little  more 
time  to  devote  to  literature,  I  certainly  should 
have  been  a  great  student.  As  it  is,  even,  I 
am  afraid  I'm  too  fond  of  these  books,  and 
of  spending  my  time  in  study  here.  [Query 
— Was  it  the  comfort  of  the  room  or  the  hard 
study  that  was  so  congenial  to  Mr.  Huntly's 
taste  ?J  What  a  firstrate  position  I  should 
have  had  as  a  literary  man  !  I  almost  wish 
I  had  let  the  business  go  to  the  winds ;  such 
talents  as  mine  were  never  meant  for  a  count- 
ing-house ;  but  ni  make  Fred  and  Qeorge 
scholars  at  any  rate.    Gome  in . " 

The  last  two  words  were  uttered  aloud, 
and  being  addressed  k>  some  one  outside  the 
door,  who  had  given  intimation  of  his  pres- 
ence .there  by  two  slight  knocks,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  entrance  of  a  footman,  who, 
having  handed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Huntly  on  a 
small  silver  tray,  immediately  retired. 

Mr.  Huntly  carelessly  opened  the  envelope 
and  gbinced  over  the  paper.  It  was  a  short 
note,  but  its  contents  had  the  efi^  of  some- 
what ruffling  his  brow,  and  drawing  from 


him,  as  he  read,  several  impatient  ejacula- 
tions. 

When  he  had  finished  it,  he  slowly  and  de- 
liberately folded  it  up,  and  placed  it  again 
in  the  envelope,  and  still  holding  it  in  his 
hand,  he  rose,  and  going  to  the  drawing- 
room,  handed  it  to  his  wife,  saying, "  Really, 
this  is  provoking !  Afler  all  the  expense  I 
have  ha!d  with  these  boys,  to  have  Dr.  Blunt 
always  complaining  of  them — idle  little  ras- 
cals !  and  to  be  plagued  at  this  moment,  too, 
when  I  had  jUst  settled  myself  for  a  little 
quiet  study.  It's  too  bad.  I  wonder  why 
my  boys  have  all  such  a  dislike  to  books  and 
study.  The  girls  do  well  enough,  though,  to 
be  sure,  they  never  were  very  good  at  their 
books ;  but  I  have  set  my  mind  on  these  two 
being  scholars.  Though  I  doubt  it  is  not  in 
them,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh. 

By  the  time  this  speech  was  concluded, 
Mrs.  Huntly  had  read  the  letter,  and  looking 
up  to  her  husband  with  a  countenance  which 
betrayed  even  greater  anger  than  his,  she  said 
quietly,  "Well,  Walter!  and  whose  fault 
is  it  that  the  boys'  lessons  aren't  prepared?" 

"  Whose  &ult  is  it?  I  suppose  it's  their 
own! " 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derstand what  you  pay  Mr.  Graeme  so  highly 
for." 

'<  Oh !  Graeme  can't  make  them  learn  if 
they  wont  do  it.  The  truth  is,  as  I  said  be- 
fisre,  it  isn't  in  them.  I  believe  they're  des- 
perately stupid.  Mr.  Graeme  is  an  excellent 
tutor ;  not  a  boy  at  all,  but  a  person  quite 
fitted  to  teach  them  entirely.  At  least  I  was 
told  he  was,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  he  bears 
it  out." 

*'  Oh,  well !  if  you  choose  to  put  it  that 
way,  I  can't  help  it ;  but  it's  rather  a  hard 
thing  to  hear  a  father  abusing  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  such  children  as  they  are,  too." 
And  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Huntly  put  on  a 
highly  injured  expression. 

Her  husband  looked  vexed,  but  only  said, 
"  There  are  a  good  many  hard  things  in  this 
world,  my  dear.  At  any  rate,  I  had  better 
get  Mr.  Graeme  and  show  him  this.  I  wiU 
go  to  the  library,  and  send  for  him  and  the 
boys ;  I  suppose  he  is  with  them  now,  and 
they  can  go  over  the  lessons  before  me." 

*'  And  see,"  added  Mrs.  Huntly,  sharply, 
<Hhat  he  doesn't  leave  till  they  can  say  it 
perfectly." 

"  Well,  I'll  try;  but  you  know  we  don't 
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pay  him  by  the  amoont  of  work  he  does,  bat 
for  the  time  he  gireB.  He  has  been  longer 
than  two  hours  to-night  already." 

<*  Nonsense !  "  was  the  concise  answer  to 
this  last  remark. 

Mr.  Huntly  just  heard  it  as  he  left  the 
room.  Then  the  door  closed,  and  the  ladies 
were  at  liberty  to  go  on,  with  whatever  em- 
ployment or  improving  conversation  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  father's  presence. 

Mrs.  Huntiy  threw  herself  back  on  the 
sofa,  and  returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  novel 
which  she  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down  while 
her  husband  was  speaking. 

Miss  Jemima,  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
looked  up  for  a  moment  from  the  cushion  she 
had  been  embroidering  for  the  last  twS  or 
three  years,  and  remarked,  that  she  *'  never 
thought  Mr.  Graeme  would  do  for  the  boys. 
Those  plain-looking  men  never  had  any  influ- 


ence. 


i» 


Miss  Bella,  who,  in  virtue  of  having  once 
learned  to  decline  *<  PCnna,"  considered  her- 
self something  of  a  judge  in  matters  of  schol- 
arship and  education,  answered  with  a  smile 
of  calm  superiority,  *<  Indeed,  Jemmy,  you 
know  nothing  about  it.  He  certainly  has 
not  two  ideas  in  his  whole  head,  and  I  don't 
think  he  knows  much  about  Latin,  at  least 
he  can't  converse  about  it,  for  I  tried  him 
the  other  night ;  but  he  has  more  influence 
over  the  boys  than  anybody  else.  They 
wouldn't  learn  •  for  anybody,  but  now  they 
sometimes  try  to  learn  a  little  for  him." 

Miss  Hetty,  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
whose  almost  constant  occupation  was  petting 
and  fondling  a  little  brown  spaniel,  and  who 
had  apparently  been  too  much  engaged  carry- 
ing on  an  imaginary  conversation  with  it  to 
notice  what  was  going  on,  burst  into  a  laugh 
at  this  speech,  and  Shaking  back  from  rather 
a  pretty  fiice  a  profusion  of  &ir  curls,  cried, 
'*  Now,  Jem  and  Bella,  I'm  wiser  than  both 
of  you  put  together  for  onco.  Jemmy  thinks 
he's  too  ugly  to  teach,  and  Bella  thinks  he's 
too  stupid.  Now,  I  think — I'm  sure  I  know 
the  reason  he  can't — he's — what  will  you 
guess  is  my  reason 7 — he's — ^hc's — in  love." 

**  Mr.  Graeme  in  love,  yon  silly  child !" 
Nevertheless,  both  sisters  looked  rather  con- 
scious. Miss  Jemima  recollected  that  the 
day  they  had  <|skcd  him  to  dine  vrith  them, 
(a  nevcr-to-boforgottcn  piece  of  condescen- 
sion), he  certainly  had  looked  at  her  rather 
more  than  was  proper  £yr  a  young  man  in  his 


position ;  and  Miss  ^Tla  vras  quite  sure  he 
had  been  much  struck  with  some  remarks  she 
had  made  about  the  boys'  education.  He 
(ertainly  was  plain,  she  thought,  but  plain 
men  were  sometimes  very  clever,  and  he  toas 
a  gentleman ;  so'  that,  taking  the  fact  into 
consideration  that  she  never  had  had  veiy 
many  admirers,  she  viras  rather  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  having  one  more,  though  <<  of  course," 
as  she  said  to  herself,  "  it  was  very  forward 
in  him  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

This  being  the  case,  she  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  next  remark  of  the  lively, 
sharp-witted  Miss  Hetty.  *<You  needn't 
blush  or  look  prim,  either  of  you,  for  it  is 
none  of  us  he's  in  I0V9  vrith.  If  he  ever  ad- 
mired one  of  this  fiunily,  it  was  me.  You 
are  both  ten  yean  too  old  for  him ;  but  he 
has  got  over  it.  I  let  him  see  at  once  that 
such  a  thing  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
so  he  gave  it  up,  and  now  he  has  been  re- 
warded for  his  self-denial  by  finding  a  person 
who  will  suit  him  exactly." 

**  How  you  do  run  on  speaking  nonsense, 
child !"  interrupted  Miss  Bella,  in  an  irri- 
tated tone.  **  One  would  suppose,  from  your 
way  of  talking,  that  he  had  proposed  to  y<Tu, 
been  refused,  and  had  afterwards  made  you 
bis  confidante." 

**  I  have  a  much  more  Certain  proof  than 
anything  he  could  have  told  me.  I  met 
them  walking  together  yesterday,  and  he  was 
talking  so  earnestly  to  her,  that  be  hadnH  the 
grace  even  to  see  me." 

"  That's  all  your  proof,  is  it?  "  cried  both 
her  sisters  at  onco.  "  Just  as  likely  it  was 
his  sister." 

"  It  wasn't  his  sister."    • 

**  How  do  you  know?  " 

**  In  the  first  place  he  has  only  one  grown- 
up sister,  and  I  have  seen  her — a  little, 
square,  black  thing  like  himself— and  this 
person  was  tall,  I  think,  and*fiiir  and  thin. 
Then,  from  experience,  I  know  that  young 
men  are  not  generally  so  attentive  to  their 
sisters  as  he  was  to  this  person ;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  he  parted  from  her  at  the  door  of 
a  lodging  quite  out  of  th^  direction  where  he 
Uves." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  true,  it  shows  how  ex- 
tremely silly  he  Is  to  get  engaged  to  any  one, 
or  even  to  fall  in  love  vrith  any  one  just  now. 
But  it's  always  the  way  with  these  poor  men. 
They  will  marry  though  they  have  not  a  six- 
pcnoe,    said  Misb  Bdla. 
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Hetty  paid  no  attentiba  to  this  remark, 
bat  went  on  laughing.  '^  0  girla,  I  wish  jou 
had  Been  her!  She  was  such  a  figure — 
dressed  like  nobody  one  ever  meets  anywhere 
— such  an  old  black  silk  gown  and  a  black 
and  white  plaid  shawl ;  and — crinoline  de- 
cidedly defectiye — and — ^a  straw  bonnet  with 
the  least  bit  of  some  dark  ribbon  on  it." 

'*  His  servant,  or  an  old  aunt  in  decayed 
circumstances,  no  doubt,"  suggested  Miss 
Jemima. 

«  Don't  be  tiresome,  Jem  ;  she  wasn't  his 
servant.  I'm  not  so  stupid  as  some  people 
think  me.  She  was  a  lady.  I'm  quite  cer- 
tain about  that ;  and  she  was  not  old ;  she 
did  not  look  half  your  age." 

*<  Hetty!  you  are  extremely  iinpertinent. 
You  forget  that  I  am  your  eldest  sister." 

'*  I  don't,  indeed.  I  just  remember  it  par- 
ticularly well  at  this  moment." 

To  this  Jdknixna  gave  no  answer  except  a 
sulky  frown ;  and  Miss  Bella,  apparently 
tired  of  the  subject,  took  her  seat  at  tb^ 
piano,  and  began  tb  sing  in  a  loud  soprano 
voice,  one  of  her  numerous  Italian  songs. 
In  this  accomplishment  she  stood  unrivalled 
among  the  sisters ;  consequently,  she  always 
betook  herself  to  the  piano  when  she  felt,  and 
particularly  wished  them  to  feel,  that  she 
was  much  superior  to  either  of  them. 

Mrs.  Huntly,  who  never  found  fault  vrith 
her  daughters  till  the  occasion  for  it  was  over, 
as  her  word  never  had  the  slightest  effect  on 
their  conduct,  thought  it  time  now  to  inter- 
fere ;  so,  laying  down  her  book,  she  called 
out,  '*  What  do  you  mean,  girls,  by  all  this 
noise  and  quarrelling?  I'm  perfectly  worn 
out  with  hearing  it.  Hetty,  you  are  really 
very  rude  to  your  sister.  Bella,  you  should 
have  begun  your  music  long  ago  ;  the  even- 
ing is  almost  over." 

Bella,  as  I  have  said,  was  by  this  time 
singing  energetically,  and  Hetty  had  returned 
to  her  amusement  of  stroking  and  fondling 
her  dog;  so  that  Mrs.  Huntly's  reprimand 
was  now  useless,  except  as  a  satisfiiction  to 
her  own  conscience  and  her  temper. 

While  tliis  conversation  was  going  on  in 
the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Huntly  had  returned 
to  the  library,  rung  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
servant  to  ask  Mr.  Graeme  and  the  young 
gentlemen  to  speak  to  him  in  the  library. 

<<  Mr.  Graeme  is  just  going  out,  sir.  He 
was  at  the  door  when  I  came  up-staiis." 

'*  Go  quickly,  then,  and  tell  him  to  oome 


here.     I  must  see  him  ^night."    And  tlie 
servant  left  the  room  to  deliver  his  messBge. 

While  Mr.  Huntly  waited  for  their  appear- 
ance, he  felt  rather  nervous  at  the  idea  of  £nd- 
ing  fault  with  the  tutor,  who  had  lieen  highly 
recpmmended  to  him,  and  was,  so  far  as  he 
knew, — which  was  a  little  but  not  much  more 
than  his  daughter, — a  very  thorough  scholar, 
and  a  very  careful  teacher.    Besides,  as  we  are 
aware,  he  had  some  misgivings  about  lus  boys' 
capabilities  for  learning,  though  he  scarcely 
liked  to  acknowledge  this  even  to  himself. 
So  he  did  as  people  who  feel  nervous  gener- 
ally do,  he  first  stirred  the  fire  repeatedly, 
and  then  walked  up  and  dovm  the  room  im- 
patiently. 

TH%  sounds  of  shouting  and  romping  which 
reached  his  ear  from  the  boys'  schoolroom,  did 
not,  in  the  light  in  which  he  at  present  re- 
garded them,  serve  to  compose  his  spirit,  and 
it  was  with  a  considerably  ruffled  manner  that 
he  met  the  tutor,  who,  obeying  the  peremp- 
tory summons  he  had  received,  now  entered 
the  room,  followed  by  his  two  young  pupils. 

Certainly  the  contrast  in  appearance  be- 
tween these  two,  the  master  and  the  tutor, 
as  they  stood  together,  was  very  great.  Mr. 
Huntly  was  a  tall  well-proportioned  man, 
somewhere  above  fifty,  with  a  handsome, 
rather  florid  face,  and  hair  though  gray,  still 
in  exceedingly  good  preservation.  In  dresa 
he  was  always  unexceptionable. 

Kenneth  Graeme  was  not  handsome,  far 
from  it.  Ho  was  not  tall,  and  though  he 
looked  thin  and  worn,  his  figure  was  some- 
what square  in  proportion.  His  face,  how- 
ever, was  decidedly  striking,  though  also  de- 
cidedly plain.  It  was  difficult  exactly  to  see 
where  lay  its  attraction,  but  it  was  some- 
where. The  forehead  certainly  was  good — 
broad,  white,  and  straight,  and  the  dark, 
deeply  set  gray  eyes  turned  on  you  with  a 
very  earnest  sincere  kindness  of  expression. 
All  the  other  features  were  clumsily  cut ;  the 
color  was  sallow ;  the  effect  of  the  whole,  as 
I  have  said,  at  first  sight,. plain.  Poor  fel- 
low !  there  were  times  when  he  felt  painfully 
conscious  himself  of  its  defects.  They  were 
not  such  times,  however,  as  this.  Oftcner  it 
was  when  he  was  praised  than  blamed. 
Though  only  twenty-six,  hard  study  and 
much  wearing  anxiety  had  already  streaked 
his  dark  hair  with  gray  in  many  places,  and 
deeply  lined  his  cheek.  Still  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant manly  fiioe.    It  expressed  great  kindli- 
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of  natoie ;  and  in  it,  too,  there  wae  un- 
mistakAble  talent.  I  liked  that  face  and 
figore  when  first  I  eaw  them.  With  all  their 
mnt  of  grace  and  outward  beauty,  there  was 
a  charm  about  them.  I  liked  them  always. 
I  like  them  still. 

Mr.  Graeme's  dress  was  extremely  shabby; 
just  barely  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  re- 
spectability. It  told  of  a  hard  struggle  with 
poverty ;  yet  it  was  undeniably  respectable ; 
it  was  the  dress  of  a  gentleman. 

Master  George  and  Master  Fred,  two  stout, 
pkasant-lookiog  boys,  with  round,  rosy  faces, 
certainly  betokening  little  of  the  scholar,  and 
a  TestksB  spirit  of  fun  glancing  out  from  their 
bright  eyes,  stood  beside  him,  looking  up  at 
their  father's  angry  lace  with  some  tenor. 

They  had  been  warned  beforehand  by  Dr. 
Blunt,  their  Latin  professor,  that  he  intended 
to  let  their  idleness  be  known  ;  and  from  this 
unwonted  summons,  and  a  glance  at  the  note 
in  their  father's  hand;  they  gathered  that  a 
■torm  was  about  to  burst  on  them. 

Mr.  Huntly  began  the  proceedings  by  put- 
ting this  note  into  Kenneth  Graeme's  hand, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading  it, 
nying  sternly,  *'  You  will  understand  from 
ibtt  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  sent  for 
yoa  to-night." 

*'  I  do,  sir,  and  I  most  exceedingly  regret 
it.  I  have  done  my  very  utmost  to  prevent 
it;  but  I  see  I  have  failed." 

*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Are  the 
boys  always  thoroughly  prepared  by  you  at 
night?" 

**  In  general  I  think  they  are ;  but  there 
are  times,  as  tonight,  when  I  come  at  seven, 
the  time  you  appointed,  and  find  the  boys 
have  gone  out.  This  evening  they  did  not 
come  in  till  eight  had  struck.  I  remained 
till  half-past  nine,  and  I  think  they  know  the 
lesson  for  to-morrow  now,  though  I  cannot 
be  sure.  I  cannot  often  remain  half  an  hour 
after  my  time.  To-night  I  was  exceedingly 
deaixooB  to  be  home  soon." 

Mr.  Huntly  turned  immediately  to  the 
boys,  and  struck  them  dumb  with  terror  by 
a  threat  of  future  punishment.  Then  he  said, 
**  I  suppose,  Mr.  Graeme,  you  have  no  objec- 
tions to  wait  a  fbw  minutes  longer,  that  they 
may  read  the  lesson  to  me?  I  feel  unaatis- 
«ed  about  it." 

Any  refusal  vrould  undoubtedly,  as  Mr. 
Graeme  w<dl  knew,  have  been  at  the  risk  of 
loting  a  situation  worth  about  twenty  pounds 
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a  year ;  and  small  as  the  sum  was,  he  was  too 
hardly  pressed  by  poverty,  he  had  too  many 
to  provide  for  besidas  himself,  to  let  it  gQ. 
Still  it  vras  very  difficult.  He  had  work  to 
do  which  would  already  keep  liim  up  nearly 
the  whole  night ;  his  presence  was  very  neo- 
essary  in  his  own  home,  where  one  very  dear* 
to  him  lay  dangerously  ill ;  and  he  had  al- 
ready been  delayed  more  than  an  hour  beyond 
bis  time. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  however,  ho 
determined,  thinking  that  the  boys  could 
scarcely  fail  to  know  the  lesson,  to  wait  and 
go  over  it  with  them  again,  as  Mr.  Huntlj 
had  requested ;  so,  calling  them  in  an  encour- 
aging voice  to  his  side,  he  opened  the  books 
and  begiEm  his  examinaticm. 

Mr.  Huntly,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  know 
much  about  Latin  or  Greek,  but  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  he  thought  it  more  edifying  for 
both  teacher  and  scholars  that  he  should  look 
as  if  he  did ;  so,  seating  himeelf  again  in  liis 
easy-chair,  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  took  one 
of  the  books  in  his  hand,  and  fixed  his  eye 
sternly  on  the  little  group. 

More  and  more  stern  he  became  as  the  les- 
son proceeded.  It  certainly  was  anything 
but  a  creditable  performance.  Hurriedly 
learnt,  it  had  been  immediately  forgotten^ 
and  the  boys  were  either  too  sl€ei>y,  too  stu- 
pid, or  too  frightened,  to  understand  it  now. 

It  vras  in  vain  that  the  tutor  explained,  re- 
peated, and  questioned.  No  answers  could 
he  get,  or  only  such  as  provoked  the  fiithcr 
even  more  than  the  silence.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  task  was  hopelees,  at  least 
for  that  night;  and  at  last  Master  Fred, 
wearied  and  stupefiedby  trying  to  understand 
what,  with  all  his  powers  of  mind  fully  awake, 
he  could  scarcely  overtake,  faiily  gi^vc  him- 
self up  to  despair,  and  burst  izuo  a  loud  lit 
of  crying. 

This  vros  more  than  Mr.  Huntly  h  paiience 
could  stand.  To  find  his  boys  below  average 
in  ability  was  bad  enough,  without  finding 
them  also  so  destitute  of  manliness  as  to  cry 
over  a  hard  lesson ;  so,  starting  up  from  his 
seat,  and  pushing  aside  the  tutor,  who  was 
trying  to  quiet  and  cnoouiage  the  child,  he 
seiaed  Fred  by  the  shoulder,  and  giving  hin^ 
a  hearty  shake,  exclaimed,  <'  You  little  whiur 
ing  dunce,  you'll  never  be  good  for  anything. 
It' s  just  an  utter  waste  of  money  paying  for 
schools,  or  tutors,  or  anything  elae  fur  you ; 
go  to  your  beds,  both  of  you,  and  don't  dare 
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t(>  appear  before  me  again  till  yoa  can  say 
ycmr  lesson.  I  will  hear  you  mjBclf  to-mor- 
row, at  ten,  and  if  either  of  you  makes  a  sin* 
gle  mistake  he'll  get  a  thoroogh  flogging." 
He  followed  them  to  the  door,  which  he  closed 
after  them^  and  then  returning  to  his  seat, 
sidd  coldly,  '<  Do  you  call  that  preparing  the 
boys  for  school,  Mr.  Graeme?  " 

<<  I  do  not,  sir ;  but  I  have  already  explained 
how  it  happened  to-night." 

*<  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  that  the  boys 
were  in  the  habit  of  staying  out  after  seyen  ? ' ' 

**  Mrs.  Huntly  requested  mo  not.  She  said 
that  you  could  not  be  disturbed  about  them, 
and  that  all  complaints  of  them  were  to  be 
brought  to  her.  I  have  mentioned  it  several 
times  to  her,  but  the  pijMJtioe  has  not  been 
discontinued." 

Mr.  Huntly  looked  considerably  annoyed, 
but  said  nothing  more  for  a  moment.  Then 
:he  began  hesitatingly,  <<  By  the  by,  Mr. 
Graeme,  when  does  your  engagement  with 
me  terminate?  " 

'*  The  end  of  next  month  ;  but,  of  course,  if 
you  are  dissatisfied  I  shall  give  it  up  at  once." 

"  Dissatisfied !  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  you ;  but  you  see  yourself 
it's  doing  no  good.  I'm  afraid  these  boys 
eannot  learn." 

Kenneth  Graeme  felt  that  he  could  not  jus* 
tify  himself  by  pleading  the  incapacity  of  the 
boys,  so  he  only  said,  *'  I  hope,  sir,  they  will 
learn  in  time.  As  to  myself,  do  not  allow 
any  engagement  with  me  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  making  any  other  arrangement." 

<<  Of  course ;  I'll  not  get  any  person  bet- 
ter. I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Graeme,  to  have  kept 
you  so  late.    Good-eveninc." 

Kenneth,  exceedingly  glad  at  last  to  be  free, 
left  the  library,  and,  startled  by  the  sound  of 
the  clock  striking  eleven,  was  hurrying  to  the 
door,  when  Fred  and  George,  who  had  been 
Watdiing  their  opportunity,  ran  down-stairs 
to  him,  and,  with  the  team  running  over  their 
round,  rosy  cheeks,  begged^ that  he  would 
eomo  in  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  to  help  them  with  the  formidable 
lesson. 

'Kenneth'a  habitual  kindness  and  indul- 
gence to  these  two,  whom  he  rather  liked  in 
bpite  of  their  idleness  and  stupidity,  had 
made  him  do  this  for  them  once  or  twice  be- 
fore, so  they  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  him 
to  do  it  this  time ;  but  they  were  not  pro- 
pared  for  the  answer  he  gave  them. 
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His  foce  was  pale  and  his  auumer  agitated 
as  he  said,  *'  Come  again  to-morrow  mommg ! 
Boys,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible  and  out 
of  the  question.  Don't  ask  it.  I  cannot 
come  again  till  to-morrow  night,  and  even 
that  is  difficult  enough.  -  You  can  easily  kam 
the  lesson  if  you  set  yourselves  to  it." 

"  0  Mr.  GKieme,  we  cannot  learn  it  with- 
out you.  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  it," 
said  George. 

<<  We  shall  both  be  whipped,  I'm  sure,*' 
sobbed  Fred. 

'^  Tou  wont  be  whipped  if  you  do  your 
best,  boys ;  but  I  must  go." 

Fred  still  held  him,  and  looking  up  in  his 
face,  pleaded  again,  <'  Papa  doesn't  know 
when  we  are  doii^  our  best.  Unless  vre  do 
it  perfectly,  he  thinks  we  are  not  trying. 
Do  come  just  this  once,  and  we'll  never  go 
out  again  at  night." 

Kenneth  sighed  wearily.  <<  Poor  fellows," 
he  said,  <<  you  don't  know  how  difficult  it  is 
for  me  to  come.  I  have  more  to  do  than  I 
can  possibly  do ;  but  still,"  he  added,  look- 
ing down  at  the  tearful  faoe  beside  him,  <'  I 
should  not  like  you  to  be  whipped.  I'll  try 
to  come,  then,  just  for  a  minute,  at  eight  to- 
morrow.   Be  sure  you  are  ready  for  me." 

"  That's  good,"  whispered  George,  while 
Fred  gave  a  subdued  shout  of  delight,  and  the 
troublesome  little  pair  rushed  up-stairs,  fear- 
ful of  being  seen  by  their  father ;  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  both  were  in  bed  and  sleeping 
soundly,  forgetful  of  all  the  tortures  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Kenneth  looked  after  them  as  they  disap- 
peared, and  then  opened  the  hall-door  and 
went  out,  saying  to  himself,  *'  It  isn't  fair. 
I  should  not  have  yielded  to  them.  It  is  not 
doing  justly  cither  to  myself  or  my  family  to 
give  up  my  time  that  way  ;  but  I  couldn't  re- 
fuse them,  poor  fellows." 

CHAFTXB  II. 

It  was  a  cold,  wet  night,  and  a  sharp  east 
vdnd  blew  directly  in  his  fiice,  as  Kenneth, 
leaving  the  handsome  square  of  houses  where 
his  employer  lived,' walked  rapidly  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  own  dwelling. 

Passing  all  the  better  houses  of  the  city, 
after  a  mlk  of  more  than  half  an  hour,  he 
reached  a  narrow,  dull  street,  with  high 
houses  on  each  side.  Evidently,  from  their 
appearanoe,  they  were  let  in  flats,  and  woro 
oocupied  by  a  daas  of  peo]^  who  wore  not 
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lioh.  AllvvrflhopBiiiiiig^^withthedw^Dg- 
jhia— ■,  gvre  a  rtill  gnater  air  of  plebeianism 
to  the  whole.  M  he  turned  into  it,  it  was 
BOt  certainly  mvitiDg.  Kobody  ifomd  have 
lived  in  it  ezeept  from  neoessitj.  The  hoar 
WM  BO  late  that  no  one  was  abroad,  except- 
the  night>watofaxaaa  of  the  district,  going  on 
lufl  monotonouB  round.  These  was  no  eonnd, 
eso^  at  one  part  of  the  street,  wher^,  the 
•hatters  of  a  room  being  undoeed,  a  bright 
light  flashed  from  the  inside  and  fell  shntin,': 
across  the  dark  street.  From  the  window, 
which  was  partially  opened  to  give  air  to  tlie 
dose  and  crowded  room,  the  tones  of  a  lirely 
ione,  played  on  a  cnoked  and  jingling  piano, 
leaehed  his  ear,  mingled  with  the  regalar 
tread  oi  somewhat  heavy  and  vigorous  dano- 
ing.  Yes,  even  ki  these  poor  houses  there 
weve  days  of  merriment  and  times  of  feasting. 
Through  that  doorway,  a  few  hours  before, 
a  happy  bride  had  been  led  forth  by  her  bus- 
Imdy  and  the  snreat  vras  deemed  worthy  to  be 
odebreted  by  a  ball.  They  had  fovgotten 
their  poverty,  forgotten  that  a  great  gulf  lay 
between  them  and  the  city  aristocnu^,  and 
Jbr  a*  time  all  care  and  anxiety  were  cast 
aside.  It  is  true,  and  well  for  us,  that  into 
each  life,  however  sad,  **  some  drops  must 
fell "  of  gladness  to  mingle  vrith  the  showers 
of  sorrow.  ILat  very  family  had  had  sorrow 
CDoagh,  and  had  known  well  enough  what  it 
was  to  endure  poverty  and  sickness  during  the 
pBBt  year ;  but  to-night  would  any  of  ^em 
bave  changed  places  with  the  virealthy,  pros- 
perous femily  of  Walter  Huntly? 

But  as  Kenneth  Graeme  passed  tins  house 
the  music  fell  sadly  enough  on  his  ear,  and  a 
bitter  exclamation  rose  to  his  lips  at  the 
thought  of  how  few  such  days  lie  had  seen*— 
days  of  home-h^pineBS,  I  mean,  not  days  of 
g^yety ;  for  that  he  cared  but  very  little. 

But  with  the  Graemes  life  was  too  much  of 
a  hard  struggle  for  life  just  now  to  allow  much 
faaf^iineeB.  Poverty  vrith  them  vras  not 
flMsely  in  name.  It  v?iis  the  actual  staring, 
grioL,  health-destroying,  brainriacking  want 
of  food  and  clothing, — ^almost  of  shelter ;  and 
this  to  people  who,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
Ihiee  years,  had  looked  upon  plenty  as  a  ne- 


The  history  of  the  fiunily  was  the  sad  but 
too  often  told  story.  Kenneth's  lather  had 
Itved  and  brought  up  his  family  in  tiie  midst 
of  every  luxury,  and  died — a  bankrupt. 

Whoa  the  sharp  bbw  fell,  Kenneth  had 


nearly  completed  his  studies  in  prefAiatlda 
far  the  Church,  which  had  all  his  life  been 
the  profession  on  which  he  had  set  his  hearts 
From  his  very  childhood  it  had  been  the  dreaib 
of  his  life.  All  his  studies,  even  all  lus  amus^ 
ments,  had  had  a  referenoe  to  it ;  and  as  &b 
grew  to  matahood,  his  longing  desire  fef  it, 
and  the  influence  it  had  over  lus  vdiole  eha^ 
acter,  seemed  to  grow  only  stronger  and  itefltfe 
decided. 

Well,  knowing  this,  the  first  thought  of  the 
family  was,  <*  Would  they  struggle  on  for  t#b 
years  longer,  and  allow  Kesmeth  to  finish  hiki 
college  course?"  His  mother  would  have 
done  much,  hut  this  was  imponible.  Had 
she  even  wished  it,  he  vrouM  not  have  b^- 
cepted  the  sacrifice.  As  it  vras,  the  idea  was 
at  once  thrown  aside.  Kenneth  Mk  that  <ni 
him,  as  the  eldest  son,  lay  the  doty  of  pro- 
viding fer  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  hfis 
young  brother,  and  earnestly  he  tried  tofulfl 
that  duty. 

With  some  slight  assistance  faesuooeedM 
in  obtaining  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  o& 
fice,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  took  his  plaoe 
as  the  head  and  sole  support  of  his  fiimily. 

How  uncongenial  to  all  the  tastes  he  h^ 
formed  vras  his  employment;  yet  no  com- 
plaint was  ever  heard  from  him.  To'  his 
mother  and  msters  he  vras  alvrays  oheeriVil, 
always  pleasant,  always  kind.  Alone  in  has 
room,  he  spent  hours  of  the  night  in  study — 
hours  in  forming  plans,  only  to  be  laid  ateBide 
at  once  as  impiacticable,  for  finishing  his 
course  of  theological  study. 

But  years  passed  away,  and  he  was  no 
nearer  to  his  purpose ;  all  his  hopes  were  fest 
fading,  and  already  he  had  learnt  to  look 
back  almost  vrithout  r^ret  on  the  bright 
dream  of  his  youth  irom  which  he  had  beea 
so  roughly  avrakened.  One  day,  he  vras, 
vrithout  warning,  summoned. to  the  presence 
of  a  rich  relatiive,  who  seemed  till  then  almost 
to  have  forgotten  his  existence,  but  who  now, 
urged  by  some  sudden  whim,  announced  to 
the  young  man  his  intention  of  sending  him 
back  to  ooU^e,  add  supporting  bis  &miiy 
while  he  vras  engaged  in  his  studies. 

Kenneth's  desires,  though  subdued,  had  not 
been  driven  out,  and  in  his  gladness  at  ttte 
prospect  again  so  unexpectedly  laid  open  b4» 
fere  hisi,  he  could  make  no  objections.  ISven 
the  pecuniary  obligation  he  did  not  feel  to  be 
a  strong  enough  reason  for  dedinmg,  and  so, 
eveiything  being  settled,  he  feund  himaell^ 
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After  an  interval  of  four  years,  again  tread- 
ing the  familiar  old  college  oonrt — ^taking  his 
ieat  on  the  weU-rememhered  bench  in  the 
JDivinity  Hall,  and  looking  round  for  the  faces 
^  those  who  had  been  fellow-students  with 
idm  when  last  he  sat  there. 

How  &r  before  him  they  had  all  reached 
jb  the  battle  of  life !  There  was  no  &ce  he 
•could  recognize;  no  yoioe  that  stirred  old 
memories.  Those  who  sat  by  him  now  he  re- 
membered as  young  boys — ^boys  whom  he  used 
to  look  on  as  children — who  used  to  come  to 
iiim  for  assistance  in  their  Latin  difficulties, 
•od  for  whom  he  had  cleared  up  the  mysteries 
lOf  many  a  mathematical  problem.  But  now 
ihey  were  his  equals.  It  was  with  them  he 
4wd  to  run  the  race ;  and  it  waa  with  them 
ihat  he  must  seek  companionship. 

**  What  a  worker  Kenneth  Graeme  is ! " 
^vas  the  frequent  exclamation  of  his  fellow- 
students.  That  was  agreed  to  on  all  sides. 
Be  literally  never  was  idle ;  every  moment 
Ifaat  could  be  spared  from  his  studies  was  de- 
voted to  his  work  of  teaching,  that  he  might, 
if  posnble,  lessen  the  expenses  of  his  rich 
relative ;  who,  being  rather  an  eccentric  gen- 
Ueman,  and  holding  the  idle  habits  of  the 
rising  generation  as  a  grievous  mistake  in  so- 
ciety, laid  no  che(!k  on  Kenneth's  labors,  but 
rather  encouraged  him  to  work  beyond  hi.) 
ttrength,  by  making  the  allowance  to  the  fam- 
ily quite  insufficient  to  meet  their  daily  wants. 

But  this  did  not  dishearten  the  young  man. 
fie  could  work,  and  he  did  work  manfully ; 
he  could  want,  and  he  did  want  vnth  most 
•toic  indifference.  Evidently  there  was  some 
IRtrong,  secret  spell  urging  him  on.  What 
that  spell  was — love  for  his  profession — grat- 
itude to  his  patron— or  love  for  his  mother, 
and  the  desire  to  place  her  in  a  position  bet- 
ter suited  to  her  habits  and  her  birth — ^was 
not  known.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  most 
thoroughly  did  its  work  of  spurring  him  on 
to  unceasing  exertion. 

Opinions  were  divided  in  the  lecture-rooms 
about  his  abilities.  Like  those  of  every  other 
lad,  when  once  he  enters  the  college  walls, 
his  were  firecly  speculated  on^ — perhaps  more 
than  most,  fh)m  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
his  careworn,  almost  aged  look,  and  because 
he  was  a  decided  favorite. 

8ome  thought  him  remarkably  talented ; 
many  thought  him  slow  but  sur6-"0ertain  to 
get  on  i  and  a  few  very  brilliant,  showy  lads, 
pitoounoed  him  rather  below  average. 


In  reality  he  was  talented— decidedly  bo. 
Whether  he  had  strength  of  will  to  make  the 
best  ufi^  of  these  talents  remains  to  be  seen. 
He  himself  felt  painfully  wanting  in  it  some- 
times ;  but  that  is  not  always  a  proof  of  its 
absence. 

Eighteen  months  after  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances the  gentleman  who  had  given  the 
Graemes  such  welcome  assistaiice  died  sud- 
denly, and  again  the  family  was  left  withoat 
almost  any  support  except  Kenneth. 

Poor  fellow !  when  he  thought  of  his  re- 
sponsibility, he  was  hopeless  enough.  It  was 
so  hard  to  give  up  his  studies  a  second  time 
— and  now  when  he  had  so  nearly  finished 
his  course  ;  and  yet  he  felt  that  his  strength 
was  beginning  to  give  way  under  the  pressure 
now  laid  on  it.  Sometimes  even  the  burden 
of  thinking  seemed  more  than  he  could  bear. 
At  this  time  he  taught  for  eight  hours  every 
day ;  besides  this,  he  had  his  college  work, 
his  college  attendance,  and  his  domestic  du- 
ties, which  were  not  light.  How  much  time 
vras  left  for  rest,  either  to  body  or  mind  may 
be  imagined.  To  do  more  was  impossible. 
Gould  they  live  fbr  a  few  months  longer  on 
what  he  made  in  this  way  ?  * 

His  ddest  sister,  Bessie,  when  he  told  her 
his  difficulties,  quietly  answered,  "  I  think  we 
can,  Kenneth.  We  would  bear  anything 
rather  than  that  you  should  leave  cdll^e 
again." 

So  they  bravely  determined,  and  so  with 
much  pinching  and  much  struggle  they  had 
lived  for  four  months ;  and  now  Kenneth,  at 
last,  had  very  nearly  reached  the  end  fbr  which 
he  had  been  laboring. 

In  another  week  he  should,  as  the  custom 
among  the  young  clerical  students  in  Scotland 
has  long  been,  pass  his  last  examinations, 
preach  his  trial  sermon  before  the  presbytery, 
and  receive  license  as  a  preacher  in  the  Church 
of  his  fathers. 

How  long  and  anxiously  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  time  ?  How  deeply  conscious  he 
felt  of  his  earnest  desire  to  do  good  in  the 
profession  he  had  chosen  ! 

Still  he  knew  that  many  years  might  pass 
before  any  living  was  offi^red  to  him,  before 
he  vras  permitted  to  begin  his  high  and  hon- 
orable work,  and  the  thought  of  how  long  he 
must  wait,  and  ho^  hard  it  would  press  on 
those  he  loved  if  he  were  unsuccessful ,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind. 

One  evening,  at  tiiifl  time,  he  had  oomB  in 
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from  hii  Qtoal  round  of  teaohiiig,  his  bead 
throbbing,  and  hla  wholo  body  worn  out  with 
the  double  excitement  of  his  day's  work,  and 
his  preparation  for  his  near  approaching  ex- 
amination. He  Bat  down ,  and  began  the  com- 
position of  his  trial  sermon,  about  which  he 
was  morbidly  anxious. 

Efttigned  as  he  was  and  feverish  from  long- 
continued  overwork  and  sleepless  nights; 
depresKd  by  the  thought  of  how  little  he 
could  depend  on  his  future  success,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  he  was  unable  to  write. 
Throwing  down  his  pen,  he  had  risen,  and 
was  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  his  room, 
when  -the  door  was  gently  opened,  and  a 
little  iair-haired,  delicate-looking  girl,  the 
youngest  and  the  darling  of  the  house,  came 
in,  holding  in  her  hand  a  letter. 

*'  Here,  Kenneth,  Besrie  gave  me  this  to 
give  to  you  ;  and  she  said,  might  1  stay  be- 
side you  ?  and  I  would  make  no  noise,  for 
mamma  has  a  headache,  and  she  wants  to  be 
left  alone,  and  Bessie  is  bathing  her  head,  and 
Grace  is  hearing  Willy's  lessons." 

Then,  waiting  for  no  answer,  the  child  shut 
the  door,  and  slipping  softly  into  the  room, 
curled  herself  up  on  a  rug  before  the  fire, 
with  an  old  German  story-book  and  a  diction- 
ary in  her  hand. 

The  sight  of  his  little  sister  seemed  to  drive 
away  some  of  Kenneth's  depressing  thoughts, 
ibr  he  took  the  letter  from  her  with  a  smile, 
saying,  cheerfully,— 

**  O  Lena !  how  can  yon  tell  such  stories, 
Bessie  never  told  you  to  go  away.  You  know 
it  wouldn't  have  disturbed  anybody  for  yon  to 
have  read  your  German  beside  the  parlor  fire. 
But  I'm  glad  to  see  you  for  all  that,  my  dear 
chUd." 

Lena  looked  up  for  a  minute,  and  the  bright 
smile  laded  from  the  little  sensitive  fiice  as 
•he  said, — 

'*  It  wasn't  wrong,  was  it,  Kenneth,  in  me 
to  say  that  ?  I  wanted  so  much  to  come  be- 
side you,  and  Bessie  did  say  it  would  disturb 
mammti  if  I  asked  any  questions  about  what 
I  was  reading." 

**  Not  very  wrong,  my  darling.  Only,  Lena 
dear,  don't  oven  in  fun  say  anything  that  is 
not  quite  true." 

The  chiid^s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
came  up  to  her  brother's  chair,  •'  I  didn't 
mean  it  for  untrue,  Kenneth.     Please  forgive 
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lie  stooped  down,  the  dark  masMS  of  his 
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mingling  with  the  child's  fair  curls,  and 
kissed  her.  Then  he  looked  earnestly  int(» 
her  fSMe,  and  said, — 

<•  Don't  vex  yourself,  dearest.  It  wasn't 
untrue  in  one  way ;  you  certainly  didn't 
mean  to  deceive  me.  Indeed,  Lena,  I  don't 
see  anything  wrong  that  yon  have  done,  exr 
oept  that  you  are  rather  too  fond  of  yoot 
tiresome  old  brother.  You  should  go  and 
play  with  Willy,  and  not  sit  reading  thcsQ 
old  German  books  so  much.  Sit  down  now 
beside  the  fire  till  I  read  my  letter,  and  warm 
these  little  hands.  Where  have  you  been  to 
get  them  So  cold?" 

**  In  the  garret,  looking  for  this  book.  I 
like  the  books  there  far  better  than  thoeo 
down-stairs;  they  are  so  very  old  some  o^ 
them.  Do  you  ever  go  up  there  to  get  bookf 
to  read,  Kenneth  ?  " 

*'  No,  Lena  dear,  I  have  no  time." 

<<  Oh,  but  they're  not  all  children's  books^" 
said  the  child  simply.  *<  There  are  all  kindi 
of  books,  with  stories  out  of  the  Bible,  and 
books  with  sermons  in  tbcm.  I  like  them 
better,  than  the  Sunday  books  I  have  in  the 
parlor.  There's  one  I  like  best  of  all.  01;^ 
so  old  it  is !  all  torn  and  falling  to  pieces  | 
but  it  has  such  beautiful  things  in  it — things 
I  never  thought  of  before." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  old  &vor- 
ite,  may  I  ssk,  you  little  antiquary?  " 

"  The  name  is  all  torn  avray,  and  some 
leaves  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  but  it  has  <  ser- 
mons '  written  at  the  top  of  every  page." 

<*  Well,  darling,  some  day  youUl  show  me 
your  wonderful  book,  wont  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Kenneth  ;  but  you  wont  take  it  frooi 
me !  "  said  the  child,  seriously. 

"  No,  no,  Lena,  possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  law,"  answered  Kenneth,  laughing. 

<*  What  did  you  say,  Kenneth?  I  don't 
know  what  it  means,"  said  Lena,  looking 
doubtfully  up  into  his  fiice. 

"  It  isn't  necesasry  you  should,  dear  chikL 
I  didn't  expect  you  would  understand  it ;  but 
what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  unless  it  is  a 
book  that  will  hurt  vou,  nobody  will  take  it 
from  you,"  and  Kenneth  took  up  the  lettcf 
Lena  had  brought  him,  and  began  to  read  it» 
while  she,  laying  her  book  open  on  her  lap,aai 
dreamily  gaxing  into  the  fire,  sat  wondering 
and  considering  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  the  '*  nine  points  "  her  brother  had  spoken 
of.  Apparently  sbe  could  not  satisfy  herself^ 
OS,  after  a  few  minutes,  she  roso  wiUi  tfaa 
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kuae  doabifal  expreeBion  on  her  &oe,  and 
^etly  slipped  imai  the  room. 

Kenneth  Graeme's  letter  seemed  to  afford 
kim  oonndeiable  satisfiiction.  It  was  from 
U  joang  man  to  whose  brothers  he  had  acted 
is  tator  for  the  kst  two  years,  and  with 
whom  he  had  lately  been  rather  intunate. 
li  was  as  follows : — 

"  DsAR  Kenneth, — ^You  are  to  be  licen&ed 
next  week,  I  understand.  I  have  just  been 
Aukde  aware  that  a  small  property  to  which  I 
fell  heir  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  brings 
with  it  the  honor  and  glor^r  of  being  patr^ 
of  rather  a  good  Scotch  living,  and  that  the 
^ergyman  to  whom  it  belonged,  an  old  man, 
has  aied  rather  suddenly.    I  fancy,  if  the 

r)ple  like  you,  which  of  course  they  will  do 
they  have  any  sense  (and  if  they  haven't, 
they  had  better  take  the  advice  of  somebody 
who  has),  there  would  be  no  harm  in  my 
keeping  the  presentation  open  till  you  have 
tome  safely  tnrough  all  these  trials  of  which 
you  are  in  prospect,  and  have  obtained  the 
addition  of  *  Reverend '  to  your  name.  If 
you  think  this  plan  right,  let  me  know ;  if 
you  think  it  wrong  to  cut  so  far  before  the 
point,  signify  that  opinion  also ;  and  when 
vou  get  settled  in  the  manse,  don't  be  long 
in  looking  out  for  a  wife ;  no  parish  can  get 
•  on  without  one.  In  haste,  yours  affection- 
ately. Frank  Gordon. 

*'  P.S. — ^This  may  shock  yoq  by  its  tone ; 
but,  in  reality,  I  have  thought  of  it  a  good 
4eal,  and  I  never  felt  more  satisfied  that  I 
was  makins  the  best  use  of  any  little  respon- 
sibility with  which  I  am  unfortunately  our- 
dened.  F.  G." 

<<  Kind-hearted  fellow !  "  was  Kenneth's 
pumtal  commentary  on  this  letter,  or  rather 
on  the  vnriter  of  it.  Then  holding  it  open 
tni  his  hand,  he  began  to  think — ^first,  was  it 
all  perfectly  &ir  and  honorable  this  keeping 
the  parish  vacant  till  he  was  licensed?  It 
would  *only  be  for  a  week,  ajid  then,  though 
it  would  be  sooner  than  most  young^  clergy- 
iben  have  the  entire  charge  of  a  large  parish, 
still  he  was  much  older  than  most  are  at  the 
time  of  being  licensed.  And  he  felt  so  com- 
pletely that  if  he  undertook  the  responsible 
position,  all  his  strengtH  and  all  his  energies 
would  be  vriUingly  given  to  its  duties,  that 
lie  ooald  not  doubt  the  path  had  be^n  laid 
Open  for  him.  He  would  be  doing  wrong  not 
to  accept  his  friend's  kind  offer. 

This  settled,  he  gave  himself  up  for  a  few 
minutes  to  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
iuire  comfort  and  happiDfies  that  lay  before 
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him.  Uow  all  his  diffiealties  appealed  to  ha 
clearing  away !  How  grateful  he  felt !  How 
unexpectedly  this  good  fortune  had  come! 
He  had  not  had  the  slightest  idea  that  his 
friend  had  any  patronage  in  his  power,  nos 
that,  if  he  had,  he  would  make  choice  of 
himself.  What  pleasant  news  to  give  his 
mother  and  his  sisters!  How  rejoiced  his 
darling  Lena  would  be  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  the  close  street,  and  again  seeing  the 
hills  and  vratexs  tiiat  she  used  to  delight  so 
much  in !  She  had  grieved  him  lately  by 
her  pale,  languid  look  and  listless  ways,  bi^ 
^e  would  be  bright  and  strong  now.  He 
loved  that  little  ohild  very  dearly.  In  the 
midst  of  his  incessant  work  he  had  found 
time  to  teach  h«r  almost  everything  she  knew, 
and  she  knew  far  beyond  her  years.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  sweet,  delicate  fooe,  and,  un- 
like as  they  outwardly  were,  there  was  a  very 
dose  mental  likeness  and  sympathy  in  all 
things  between  these  two. 

Then  his  thoughts  travelled  away  to  an* 
other — one  dearer  to  him  than  all  these— one 
who  for  years  had  been  the  resting-place  of 
all  his  thoughts,  the  light  in  which  he  had 
viewed  his  every  act.  For  her  he  had  worked 
all  through  the  long,  weary  days,  and  when 
he  lay  down  to  sleep,  in  his  dreams  she  was 
still  with  him.  This  was  the  thought  thai 
now  lighted  up  the  pale  face  of  the  student, 
and  filled  with  such  a  soft  tenderness  the 
dark  gray  eye.  The  roughly  cut  features 
were  not  plain  now ;  they  were  spiritualised 
and  refined  by  the  intense  manly  love  that 
was  shining  through  them,  as  in  imagination 
he  stood  beside  her  and  told  her  of  his  suo- 
cees. 

At  last  he  rose,  saying  half  aloud,  "  I 
must  go  and  tell  them — my  mother  and  Bes- 
sie—and I  must  go  and  tell  her." 

Lena  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the 
room,  and  to  her  position  on  the  rug,  and,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  rise,  she  came  up  to  him, 
holding  an  old  and  tattered  volume  in  her 
hand,  which  she  handed  to  him,  saying, — 

*<  Here,  Kenneth,  this  is  the  book;  yoa 
see  it  is  very  old ;  but  it's  very  nice  to  read, 
only  some  of  the  words  are  difficult.  I  never 
saw  them  before." 

Kenneth  took  the  book  from  her  hand, 
laughing  at  her  eager  desire  that  he  should 
share  her  delight  in  its  contents. 

''  My  poor  child,"  he  said,  turning  over 
the  leaves,  "  no  wonder  that  you  oould  not 
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md  it,  it  is  d»teA  17dO,  mate  than  a  him- 
dred  years,  Lena,  ainoe  the  aennoiis  in  this 
book  wave  preached." 

"Bot,  Kenneth,  only  try  it.  Toa  don't 
koaw  what  curioiu  things  are  in  it.  Yon 
know  people  may  have  preached  well  then, 
though  the  woF^  were  difficult.'' 

<*  Yes,  yes,  Lena;  I'll  try  it:  butshooldn't 
joa  like  to  hear  me  preaching  better?  Come 
amy  with  me.  I've  got  Bometbing  to  tell 
monuna,  and  periiape  I'll  tell  it  to  you  too." 

This  aatiafied  the  child,  and  the  pleasant 
iievB  that  Kenneth  had  to  tell  soon  dirove  all 
remembrance  of  the  old  book  from  her  mind, 
fiefore  she  saw  it  again,  Kenneth  had  read  it. 
It  was  long  till  she  thonght  of  it  again. 
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That  yery  night,  when  hope  was  brightest, 
the  shadow  fell  over  the  house;  sicknesp 
came,  and  death  seemed  very  near.  The 
mother  of  the  fiunily,  she  on  whom  all  its  tri- 
als before  had  fiillen  heaviest,  and  who  throogh 
all  had  still  kept  a  smile  for  them, — ^who  had 
been,  as  only  the  mother  of  a  house  can  be^ 
their  guide  and  director  in  all  things,  at  ones 
the  centre  of  all  their  affection,  and  the  bond 
that  united  them  so  closely  to  each  other— 
was  suddenly  struck  down  with  a  painful  and 
dangerous  illness.  For  days  Kenneth  and 
his  sisters  watched  by  her,  each  hour  as  it 
passed  lessening  their  slight  hopes  that  the 
life  so  precious  to  them  all  would  be  spared. 


^Pnm  The  Sfttniday  Review. 
PfilVATE  TH£ATBICAI^. 
PRITATB  theatricals  seem  to  be  gaining 
gnnmd  in  England.  They  bid  fair,  we  think, 
to  reaet  favorably  upon  the  public  stage,  and 
to  raise  the  intellectual  tone,  and  improve  the 
amusements,  of  English  society.  From  the 
days  d  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  our  own, 
the  drama  has  always  been  the  highest  mental 
recreation  of  which  the  most  civilized  men 
have  been  capable,  and  from  ^schylus  and 
Sophodes  down  to  Shakspearc,  the  names  of 
the  greatest  dramatiBts  stand  at  least  on  an 
equality  with  some  of  the  greatest  names  of 
the  world.  Alexander  has  not  influenced 
posterity  more  than  Sophocles,  although  the 
influence  of  Sophocles  has  probably  been  less 
than  that  of  Aristotle.  Perhaps  Piautus  has 
left  deeper  traces  on  European  thought  and 
iheling  than  Caesar  or  Cicero.  Nobody,  we 
apprehend,  would  maintain  that  the  name  of 
Cromwell,  or  >farlborough,  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  the  English 
misd  than  that  of  Shakspearc.  And  what 
Shakspeare  is  to  England,  Molicre  is  to  France, 
and  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  to  Germany.  An 
art  to  which  the  civilized  world  owes  so  many 
unoDg  its  greatest  names  cannot  be  below  the 
cultivation  of  reasonable  English  people  in 
the  present  day,  unless,  inde^,  their  reason 
ihoold  have  sank  below  the  level  of  older 
■tandards.  Much  as  we  respect  and  sympa- 
thize in  their  present  pursuit  of  music,  which, 
in  its  higher  forms,  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
aoUest  expressions  of  hanum  feeling,  it  must 


nevertheless  be  admitted  to  be  inteUectuallj 
very  far  below  the  drama.  It  is  a  reasonable 
subject  of  regret,  therefore,  that  ux  England 
music  should  have  so  successfully  competed 
with  the  drama  as,  m  comparison,  almost  to 
have  monopolized  the  crowds  of  pleasure- 
seekers  who  annually  flock  to  London.  That 
this  should  be  so,  will  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  some  peojde  on  the  supposition  that 
the  larger  and  less  educated  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  majority  of  the  dissenters^ 
look  upon  the  stage  as  an  iounoral  and  irrelig? 
ious  institution.  It  wiU  also  be  said  that  very 
few  clergymen  indeed  regard  the  stage  with 
unmixed  approbation,  and  that  the  immense 
body  of  the  respectable  persons  who  cannot 
afibrd  to  stand  ill  with  the  clergy  therefore 
resort  to.conoerts,  feeling  that,  whatever  may 
be  said  for  or  against  theatres,  music,  at  sJl 
events,  is  absolutely  innocent  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  direct  evangelical  cavil.  Another 
thing  is.  that  in  England  every  educated 
woman  plays  or  sings  a  little,  or  has  learnt  to 
play  Closing.  Music  is,  in  fiust,  more  than  any 
other,  the  coveted  accomplishment  of  the  fair 
sex.  They  flock  to  hear  it,  therefore,  with  an 
interest  distinct  from  mere  amusement.  Each 
fair  listener  who  attends  a  concert  goes  with  an 
almost  professional  curiosity.  How  Patti 
smiles,  how  Grisi  storms,  how  Hall(S,  holds  his 
hands,  and  Arabella  Goddard  sits  at  the 
piano,  are  details  of  all  but  professional  in«- 
terest  to  seven  young  ladies  in  ten,  and  tQ 
their  mothers,  and  so  to  their  fathers,  and,  in 
a  supercilious  sort  of  way,  to  those  younger 
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l)rother8  who  at  home  do  trottblesome  Greek 
chorus  to  the  music  lesson,  and  help  to  illus- 
trate a  sister's  devotion  to  art  under  fraternal 
difficulty. 

When  We  turn  to  the  stage,  all  this  is  want- 
ing. Not  one  girl  in  ten  thousand  has  the 
opportunity  of  even  trying  to  act,  and  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand.  If  a  girl  proposes  to  at- 
tempt anything  of  the  kind,  the  probabilities 
are  that  straightway  the  family  will  be  di- 
vided. Perhaps  a  few  hesitating  voices  may 
be  raised  in  favor  of  getting  up  a  little  play, 
and  varying  the  everlasting  monotony  of  the 
papers ;  bat  the  majority  will  be  very  grave 
and  sententious  against  the  introduction  of 
the  histrionic  element  into  the  bosom  of  an 
English  home  under  a  paternal  government. 
They  will  point  to  the  many  disadvantages 
certain  to  accrue  from  indulging  in  such  a 
dangerous  pastime.  It  will  turn  the  heads 
of  the  girls,  and  spoil  the  lessons  of  the  boys. 
It  will  lead  to  levity,  and  flightiness,  and 
eccentricity,  and  talkativeness,  and  extrava- 
gance, and  a  desire  to  shine  in  society,  and 
fastidiousness,  and  an  incapacity  to  settle 
dovm  with  sobriety  in  the  good  old  family 
house,  among  the  good  old  family  trees,  with 
the  good  old  family  rooks,  like  all  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers  before  them.  This  is  one 
difficulty  to  overcome.  And  then  comes  an- 
other. So  many  English  girls  are  afflicted 
with  the  melancholy  disease  called  mauvaise 
hontCj  that  in  self-defence  they  endeavor  to 
hug  it  as  a  wonderful  virtue  vouchsafed  to  the 
fair  sex  in  no  part  of  the  world  bot  in  these 
blessed  ibles.  And  they  are  applauded  as  if 
mauvaise  honte  were  convertible  with  modesty, 
and  the  most  tiresome  form  of  excessive  self- 
love  were  to  be  confounded  with  real  decency 
of  behavior  and  sincere  refinement  of  mind. 
The  consequence  is,  that  cJomparatively  few 
English  girls  have  sufficient  command  over 
these  traditional  feelings  to  be  able  to  act  at 
all.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that,  of  all  the  pleasure-seekers  in 
this  country,  a  very  small  fraction  indeed 
have  ever  acted  themselves.  They  are,  there- 
fore, without  the  keen,  critical,  the  versatile, 
and  personal  interest  in  all  the  finer  shades 
of  the  drama,  which  from  personal  experience 
they  bring,  in  some  degree,  to  bear  upon 
music.  What  part  this  may  have  in  the 
matter  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
'between  the  dramatic  profession,  as  a  pro- 


fession, and  the  public  there  is  a  gulf,  and 
that  in  the  latter  there  Cannot  be  said  to  be 
any  broad  and  intelligent  spirit  of  national 
criticism.  English  actors  and  actresses  form 
a  small  conventional  clique,  nursed  in  the  old 
conventional  tricks  of  the  stage;  and  they 
are  mostly  ^criticised  by  an  equally  conven- 
tional clique  of  critics  ;  both  sets,  critics  and 
actors,  being  exposed  to  the  same  overwhelm- 
ing disadvantage,  the  absence  of  a  wholesome 
support  and  inspiration  founded  on  national 
feeling.  Thus  both  the  actor  and  the  critio 
who  happen  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track 
suffer  the  dead  weight  of  a  lifeless  conserva- 
tism from  within,  and  the  absence  of  the 
breath  of  popular  life  from  vrithout.  And 
this  we  believe  to  be  the  main  secret  of  the 
deplorably  low  condition  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish stage  has  sunk. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  different  de- 
grees in  which  the  drama  enters  at  the  present 
day  into  the  common  life  of  the  three  greater 
nations  of  Europe — the  English,  the  French, 
and  the  German — and  the  relative  rank  in 
which  it  stands  in  all  three  to  the  pursuit  of 
music.  Music  being  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
feelings,  and  the  drama  chiefly  to  the  under- 
standhig,  we  might  almost  expect  beforehand 
that  a  professedly  logical  people  W(fcld  culti- 
vate the  drama  in  preference  to  music.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  France,  where  logic  claims  to 
prevail,  the  drama  holds  the  first,  and  mnsio 
a  subordinate  position.  In  England,  where 
the  understanding,  strong  as  it  is,  abhom 
logic,  and  blunders  slowly  to  its  ends,  follow- 
ing a  wise  compound  of  illogical  expediencies, 
music  has  the  upper  hand,  strongly  supported, 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  larger  and  lees  edu- 
cated portion  of  the  religious  community.  In 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  re- 
ligious objection  to  the  drama  hardly  exists, 
and  where  the  understanding,  though  logical, 
is  fiinciful,  and  the  feelings  very  full-blovrn, 
the  effects  are  strictly  analogous.  Music  and 
the  drama  have  a  more  or  less  equal  sway, 
and  both  are  colored  by  the  deep,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  roving  imagination  of  the  Germans. 
In  France,  the  drama  is  never  metaphysical, 
but,  in  some  shape  or  other,  always  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  comedy  of  manners, 
founded  on  the  infinite  lights  and  shades  of  a 
society  which  may  in  some  measure  still  be 
described  as  the  ooarse  and  mammoth  bloom 
of  the  andcn  regime.  Thanks  to  publicity 
and  loo(»iiotion,  the  fVencb  bourgeoises  so  &r 
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as  mairoere  are  oonoemed ,  are  acting  out  upon 
a  larger  and  more  multipHed  ficale,  all  the 
mme  ins  and  outs,  all  the  same  little  social 
intrigaeB,  all  the  same  or  similar  logical  se- 
qaenoes  and  contradictions  arising  out  of  the 
conflicting  principles  of  modem  life — all  this 
in  differcnt  dresses  indeed,  but  much  in  the 
Htme  way — ^as  we  find  them  desoribed  in  the 
Mdi^rcs,  the  La  Bmyores,  and  others.  A 
people  of  lively,  mercurial  disposition,  delicate 
peiception,  careless  of  poUtics,  except  for  a 
spreo  or  a  revolution,  hureaucratically  gov- 
erned, yet  jealous  of  office,  whose  life  is  not 
rdieved  by  field-sports  or  public  duties,  but 
literally  consumed  in  society — ^a  society  which 
ihej  spend  the  whole  vigor  of  their  manifold 
ingenuity  in  analyzing  and  re-analyzing, 
drawing  day  by  day  delicate  theorems  from 
the  smallest  occurrences,  and  tacking  minute 
corollaries  to  their  theorems — such  a  people 
must  necessarily  find  the  keenest  enjoyment 
in  the  stage,  and  demand  from  it,  what  they 
easily  get,  a  mirror  and  reflex  of  their  com- 
mon lives.  If  a  thousand  Englishmen  could 
asBist,  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre,  at  a  liv- 
ing representation  of  a  real  live  fox-hunt,  that 
theatre  would  be  nightly  crammed  with  sports- 
men. Nations  and  women  are  fond  of  look- 
ing-glasses ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Moli^re, 
the  looking-glass  of  France  has  been  her 
dTani&.  The  looking-glass  of  England  now 
is  not  the  drama,  but  the  press,  and  in  some 
measure  the  novel.  For  this  many  causes 
may  be  assigned.  The  freedom  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  is,  no  doubt,  one  great  element  in 
the  dififerenoe.  But  a  greater  lies,  we  think, 
in  the  absence  of  that  centralization  which  in 
F^nce  has  made  Paris  the  centre  of  the  na- 
tional life,  and  concentrated  the  cream  of 
French  intellect  in  social  rivalry  upon  one 
point ;  whereas  in  England,  great  as  the  in- 
fluencc  of  London  is,  the  intellect  and  educa- 
tion of  the  country  has  always  circulated 
more  equally,  and  is  always  more  equally  dif- 
fiised.  In  this  aspect  it  is  curious  to  note  the 
ticiesitudcs  of  the  English  stage.  Even  in  its 
best  days,  its  inflaence  was  probably  always 
second  to  that  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  never 
equal  to  its  influence  in  France.  Moreover, 
tiie  vitality  of  the  English  stage  seems  to  have 
decreased  jast  in  proportion  to  the  decentral- 
uation  of  th^  political  power,  and  its  difiu- 
aion  throughout  the  country. 

Under  the  despotic  Tudors,  the  life  of  the 
nation,  fur  a  time,  seemed  to  centre  in  the 


life  of  the  Court ;  and  the  government  was 
carried  otx  through  the  personal  intrigues  of 
a  nobility,  collected  round  a  throne,  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  contended  personally^  and 
were  personally  known  to  one  another.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Englinh  drama  suddenly  came 
to  a  head,  and  reached  a  climax  under  Eliza « 
bctb,  after  which  it  declined  steadily  vrith 
the  decline  of  the  personal  conflicts  at  Court, 
until  it  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  press, 
which  carried  to  every  home  in  the  country 
what  it  most  cared  to  know,  but  stripped  of 
its  dramatic  element. 

In  the  present  day,  and  of  very  late  years, 
the  new  class  of  pieces  called  sensation  pieces, 
such  as  the  Colleen  Baton ^  the  Peep  o*  Day, 
and  the  Trial  of  Fffie  Dearis,  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  last  phase  of  dramatic  decadence, 
which  history  shows  us  to  have  taken  place 
in  other  countries  and  times.  But  we  Ix^lieve 
that,  in  some  small  degi*ee,  they  also  reveal 
symptoms  of  a  tendency  in  the  English  mind 
to  work  out  a  national  drama  wliieh  shall  in 
some  measure  correspond  to  the  new  national 
sense  gradually  moulded  into  common  thought 
by  the  great  increase  of  travelling  and  gen- 
eral intercourse.  If  wc  consider  the  Colleen 
Bourn  attentively,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  per^ 
ccive  that  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  Eng- 
lish home  life  —  absurdly  exaggerated  and 
caricatured,  to  be  suit,  but  still  home  life- 
English  in  the  grain,  though  Irish  in  form, 
and  of  that  sensuous  and  mediocre  intellec- 
tual kind  which  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  a 
home-loving  and  novel-reading  populatiozL 
In  Lord  Dundreary,  again,  wc  have  the  same 
tendency  towards  reality,  but  under  a  very 
difierent  aspect.  Here  the  caricature  is,  it 
is  true,  even  more  violent,  though  lees  sen- 
suous. Yet,  with  all  its  grossneps,  the  char- 
acter of  Lord  Ddndreary  is  unquestionably 
more  intellectual,  and  it  possesses  one  charac- 
teristic which  we  think  is  the  true  secret  of 
its  lasting  influence — its  earnestness  and  ap- 
parent, though  coarse  realism.  In  France  such 
a  delineation  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by 
public  opinion  as  any  approach  to  the  true 
comedy  of  manners.  The  French  dramatic 
sense  is  too  trained,  too  supple,  too  delicate. 
The  French  must  have  something  very  like 
the  truth  to  satisfy  them.  In  England,  the 
great  mass  of  pleasure-seekers  whom  the  rail- 
ways for  the  lost  thirty  years  have  brought 
in  annually  increasing  numbers  to  London, 
and  who  may  eventually  revolutionize  tho 
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lffpgH«h  stage,  seem  as  yet  to  see  through  a 
glass  darkly.  They  are  gradually,  but  at  a 
very  humble  distance,  approaching  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  French  for  a  drama  fitted  to  hold 
tip  to  them  a  mirror  of  their  own  life,  and  be 
as  like  them  as  possible.  Certainly  Lord 
Dundreary  is  not  like  any  veritable  live  lord. 
But  such  as  he  is,  he  is  unquestionably  an 
earnest  character — ^that  is  to  say,  a  character 
acted  out  with  earnestness  and  purpose,  not 
frittered  away  in  the  hollow  cant,  conven- 
tional cut-and-dried  stage  talk,  laugh,  and 
trick,  or  in  the  insipid  buffoonry  and  slipshod 
mannerism  of  the  traditional.  English  foce. 
The  earnestness  of  the  character  is  the  grain 
of  salt  which  redeems  the  violence  of  the  cari- 
cature, and  assimilates  it,  so  &r,  to  real  life, 
which,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  it  is  the  un- 
conscious, half-chaotic  desire  of  the  rising 
generation  of  playgoers  to  behold  on  the  stage. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Fechter  as  an  actor  points 
in  the  same  direction,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
affords  another  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
increase  of  social  intercourse  in  England,  and 
the  immense  facilities  of  locomotion,  which 
bring  the  feeling  of  the  country  to  bear  more 
broadly  upon  the  metropolitan  stage,  are 
gradually  tending  to  the  growth  of  a  taste  for 
dramatic  realism  or  truth.  The  increase  of 
social  intercourse  is  making  us  slowly  more 
like  the  French,  and  slowly — ^very  slowly,  but 
surely,  we  think — ^bringing  us  round  to  at- 
tempt a  national  and  natural  comedy  of  man- 
ners— the  Colleen  Baum,  the  Peep  o'  Day, 
the  Trial  of  Effie  Deans,  Lord  Dundreary, 
and  Mr.  Fechter,  being,  as  it  were,  so  many 
straws  floating  on  the  wind  of  the  coming 
change.  To  the  same  cause  we  attribute  the 
growing  popularity  of  private  theatricals. 

Without  mentioning  names,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  number  of  private  houses  at 
which  theatricals  are  attempted  with  more  or 
less  success,  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
English  mauvaise  honte  is,  though  slowly, 
waning.  Travelling  and  sight-seeing  arc 
gradually  wearing  it  out.  Waning,  too,  let 
us  hope,  is  the  reign  of  religious  prejudice. 
Increase  of  intercourse  is  levelling  manners, 
and  bringing  a  larger  body  of  opinion  to  bear 
on  the  same  or  similar  fiicts.  The  material 
fiicilities  for  getting  up  a  play  are  also  in- 
creasing. A  twenty-pound  note  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  getting  up  a  couple  of 
amusing  plays  very  creditably,  especially 
when  supplemented  by  the  talent  of  the  fe- 


male members  of  a  fiimily  for  concocting  their 
own  dresses.    Roads  and  railways  make  it 
comparatively  easy  now-a-days,  even  in  out- 
landish neighborhoods,  to  collect  an  audience 
of  fifty  or  sixty  people,  whose  imposing  nuxn- 
hers  lend  a  certain  weight  and  solemnity — a 
sense  of  responsibility,  in  short — ^to  the  efibrts 
of  the  amateur  actor,  which  effectually  pre- 
vents him  from  trifling  with  what  he  under- 
takes.    The  effect,  moreover,  of  private  the- 
atricals is  quiddy  perceptible  over  a  large 
circle.    It  is  so  delightful  in  the  country  to 
have  something  to  talk  about  of  direct  per- 
sonal interest,  beyond  the  usual  country  roa- 
tine.     For  thirty  miles  round,  the  coming 
theatricals  at  Uolyday  Hall,  or  Peregrine 
Paxk,    or  Harrowdale  House,  are  the  Bah- 
ject  of  a  good  three  months'  anticipatory 
speculation.    Who  will  act,  and  what  will 
they  act,  and  what  will  the  stage  be?    Here 
at  once  are  three  capital  subjects  for  the 
utmost  ingenuity  of  disquisition .    The  diffisr- 
ent  qualifications  and  disqualifications  of  all 
the  possible  actors  and  actresses  in  all  the  re- 
pertory of  which  each  speaker  is  conscious ; 
the  most  suitable  pieces  for  the  particular 
places  and  occasions;  who  among  them  all 
could  act  Boots  at  the  Swan,  or  who  >rould  be 
the  proper  person  to  undertake  Julia  in  the 
Hunchback,  or  to  take  Mr.  Tod  in  What  mU 
they  say  at  Brampton ;  and  will  the  stage  be 
the  kitchen,  or  the  dining-room,  or  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  or  the  drawing-room,  and  what 
are  the  relative  capabilities  of  each,  in  that 
familiar  and  hospitable  mansion — here  is  un- 
bounded  sc(^  for   interesting   discussioD. 
And  if  speculation  is  rife  before,  criticism  is 
rampant  after  the  performance,  and  a  large 
circle  of  people  are  unconsciously  led  into 
examining  into  a  multitude  of  details  which 


on  the  public  stage  would  have  completely 
caped  their  notice ;  and  their  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  in  general,  and  the  merits  of 
acting  in  particular,  is  brought  into  play  in 
the  most  interesting  form.  And  thus  the 
germs  of  a  sound  national  dramatic  taste  are 
laid. 

But  if  the  indirect  benefits  of  private  the- 
atricals upon  a  neighborhood  are  great,  we 
must  not  forget  the  advantages  to  the  acton 
themselves,  and  the  pleasure  they  derive  from 
acting.  Nothings  we  think,  would  more  im- 
prove the  tone  and  sest  of  English  conversa^ 
tion  than  if  it  were  possible,  which  perhaps 
I  it  is  not,  to  t(Bach  everybody  to  act  a  littls. 
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W9  are  well  aware  of  the  prejudice  whiob 
exists  ag^Qst  affectation,  and  it  might  be 
thought  that  a  nation  of  actors  would  neces- 
sarily be  an  affected  nation.    The  English  are 
the  least  acting,  and  the  most  affected  people 
in  the  world.    In  no  country  can  such  a  rank 
crop  of  every  species  of  mannerism  and  af- 
fectiettion  be  found  as  in  En^^d.    To  learn 
how  to  act  is  to  learn,  above  all  tbingii,  to 
study  reality,  and  so  to  sharpen  the  sense  of 
observation  as  to  detect  every  shade  of  unre- 
ality.   In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  social  af- 
fectation so  quickly  detected,  and  so  entirely 
under  the  ban  of  society,  as  in  France,  and 
the  French  are  probably  the  best  known  ac- 
tors of  middle  comedy.     On  the  other  hand, 
an  actor  necessarily  leams  to  be  frank  and 
straightforvnird,  to  act  with  grace  and  ease, 
and  to  say  what  he  means  in  the  most  becom- 
ing and  agreeable  manner.    He  also  leams 
how  to  express  himself  fluently,  yet  briefly. 
Ue  is  taught  not  to  gabble,  but  to  give  the 
necessary  point  and  effect  to  what  he  means 
to  convey.     Nonsense  is  not,  as  a  rule,  toler- 
ated on  the  stage,  except  so  far  as  it  forms 
part  of  the  play  and  answers  a  distinct  end. 
What  is  said  must  have  an  intellectual  bear- 
^^y  A  logical  relation  to  the  whole  drift  of 
the  piece.    It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how 
private  theatricals  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  power  of  sustained  and  animated 
conversation,  and  to  weed  out  those  inanities 
of  everlasting  flirtation  which  are  the  bane  of 
English  life,  and  the  wonder  of  high-bred 
and  accomplished  foreigners,  and  which  sap 
the  root  of  the  most  natural  and  universal 
pleasure  in  life — the  pleasure  in  women's  so- 
ciety.   It  is  not  an  uncommon  idea,  that 
acting  begets  levity,  both  of  mind  and  man- 
ner.   If  by  levity  of  mind  is  meant  delicate 
impressionability  to  all  the  little  incongrui- 
ties of  life,  which  furnish  ceaseless  and  harm- 
less entertainment  to    those  who    perceive 
them,  the  accusation  is  certainly  true.     £ut 
levity  and  the  exquisite  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
are  two  very  different  things.    That  acting 
produces  levity  of  manner  is  certainly  and  en- 
tirely untrue.     For,  as  a  rule,  the  habit  of 
acting  gives  weight  and  sobriety  to  the  out- 
ward beliavior,  a  something  which  is  natural 
and  self-sustained,  and,  above  all,  a  freedom 
from  all  the  little  embarrassments  of  ordinary 
English  people.   On  the  whole,  and  we  ooukl 
iay  much  more  on  the  subject,  the  increase 
of  pri^-ato  tbeatricab  among  us  deserves,  we 


think,  to  be  encouraged  by  all  cultivated 
people.  It  is  true  we  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon 
their  advantages.  But  very  certain  we  feel 
that  the  disadvantages  are  beyond  compari* 
son  small,  and  only  the  incidental  defects 
which  are  the  ^common  lot  of  all  sublunary 
things,  however  excellent. 


From  Chsmbers^a  JonmsL 

PRINCES   OF  WALES   AND   THEIB  MAfi- 

RIAQES. 

SiNCB  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver to  the  throne  of  this  country,  there  have 
been  two  marriages  of  Princes  of  Wales ;  and 
two  of  our  sovereigns  have  been  married  after 
their  elevation  to  the  monarchy.  When 
George  I.  vras  called  to  the  throne  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  his  son,  Ueorgs 
II.,  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 
Nine  years  previously — namely,  in  1705,  the 
latter  had  espoused  the  Princees  Wilhelmina 
Charlotte  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Freder- 
ick, Marquis  of  Brandenburg- Anspach.  Ue 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  October, 
1714,  two  months  after  the  aQcessiOn  of  his 
father.  He  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Frederick  Louis,  afterwards  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  born  at  Ilanover,  on  the  3l8t  of 
January,  1707.  This  prince,  the  father  of 
George  III.,  was  married  in  England  on  the 
27th  April,  173G ;  and  the  details  of  the  cer- 
emonies  observed  on  the  occasion  are  given 
in  The  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  that  month. 
In  February,  1736,  the  king  had  sent  two 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  a  me»* 
8ag9  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  proposing  a 
marriage  between  his  royal  highness  and  the' 
Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  the  proposal 
being  agreeable  to  his  royal  highness,  the 
marriage  vras  agreed  upon.  At  this  time  of 
day,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  seems  rather 
formal;  but  we  must' remember  that  the 
Georges  were  sticklers  for  etiquette,  and  that 
the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  occa^ 
sionally  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Saxe-Gotha  was  bom  on  the  19th 
November,  1719,  and  consequently,  was  in 
her  seventeenth  year  at  the  date  of  her  mar- 
riage, the  bridegroom  being  then  in  his  twen- 
ty-ninth year. 

Uer  royal  highness  set  out  from  Gotha  on 
the  17 th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Greenwich 
on  the  25th,  having  sailed  in  the  Wiiliam 
and  Mary  from  Uellevoetsluis.    On  her  ar- 
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rfvAl  at  Green wicb,  slw  landed  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  mM  oonTejed  in  one  of  his  maj- 
wty'0  coaches  to  the  Qneen's  Honse  m  the 
park,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thonsands 
of  spectators.  Her  highness  *  *  seemed  highly 
delighted  with  the  joy  the  popple  expressed 
at  her  arrival,  and  had  the  goodness  to  show 
herself  for  atiove  half  an  hour,  from  the  gal- 
lery towards  the  park."  The  Prince  of 
Wales  came  to  pay  her  a  yisit ;  and  their 
majesties  and  the  other  melnbers  of  the  royal 
fiimily  sent  their  compliments. 

On  the  following  day,  Monday,  the  26tb, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  dined  with  her  highness 
at  Greenwich,  in  one  of  the  rooms  towards 
the  park,  the  windows  being  thrown  open  to 
gratify  the  cariosity  of  the  people.  His  royal 
highness  ailerwards  **  gave  her  the  diversion" 
of  passing  on  the  water  as  far  as  the  Tower  and 
back  again  in  his  barge,  which  was  '*  finely 
adorned,  and  preceded  by  a  band  of  music." 
The  ships  saluted  thMr  highnesses  all  the  way 
they  paAficd,  and  hung  out  their  streamers 
and  colors,  the  river  being  *•  covered  "  with 
boats.  Their  highnesBes  afterwards  supped 
in  public. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27th,  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding, ttic  princess  came  in  her  majesty's 
•ooach  from  Greenwich  to  Lambeth,  and  was 
brought  from  Whitehall  to  St.  James's  in  the 
queen's  chair.  Awaiting  her  at  the  palace 
was  *<  a  numerous  and  splendid  court  beyond 
expression."  The  Prince  of  Wales  received 
her  at  the  garden  door ;  and  upon  her  sink- 
ing on  her  knees  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  affec- 
tionately raised  her  up,  and  twice  saluted 
her.  The  princess  having  been  led  up-stairs 
by  the  prince,  her  highness  "  fell  on  her 
knee"  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  *<but  was 
gently  taken  up  and  saluted  by  him."  Then 
fbllowcd  her  presentations  to  the  queen,  the 
prinocGses,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Her  higlmesB  dined  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  princcrses ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  the 
nuptial  proccFsion  set  out  for  the  chapel. 
The  bride  was  in  her  hair,  wearing,  as  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  a  crown  with  one  bar  set  all 
over  with  diamonds.  Her  robe  vms  of  crim- 
son velvet,  turned  buck  with  several  rows  of 
ermine.  Her  train  was  borne  by  Lady  Car- 
oline Lonnax,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  Lady  Caroline  Fitsroy,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  Lady  Caroline  Caven- 
dish, daughter  of  His  Grace,  tho  Duke  of 
Devonshire;    and    Lady    Sophia    Fermor, 


dangbter  of  the   ¥kA   of  Pomf^t.      Thm 
reader  will  observe  the  three  GaroUpea.     We 
presume  it  was  found  impossible  to  piooaie 
a  fooTth  of  sufficient  rank.    All  these  ladies 
'*  were  in  virgin  habits  of  silver,  like    the 
princess,  and  adorned  with  dtajnonds  not  leas 
in  value  than   from  £20,000  to   £30,000 
each."    The  bride  was  led  to  the  altar  by 
his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Camber- 
land,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
A  fine  anthem  was  performed  by  a  great 
number  of  instruments  and  voices.     When 
the  procession  vras  returning,  the  prince  led 
his  bride,  and  on  reaching  the  drawing-room, 
their  royal  highnesses,  knelt  down  and  r&> 
ceived  their  majesties'  blessing.    Now  comes 
a  portion  of  the  proceedings  which  we  mast 
allow  the  chronicler  to  tell  for  himself.     On 
reading  it,  ono  feels  disposed  to  doubt  that 
such  things  could  have  been ;  but  as  the  re(v 
ord  was  printed  and  published  immediately 
after  the  occurrences  themselves,  we  must  ac- 
cept them  as  true,  and  account  for  them  by 
the  character  of  the  times  they  obourred  in. 

**  At  half  an  hour  aflcr  ten,  their  majesties 
sat  down  to  supper. in  ambi<ni,  the  prince 
and  duke  being  on  the  king*8  right  hand,  and 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  four  prinoesaes 
on  the  the  queen's  left.  Their  mafeeties  re> 
tiring  to  the  apartments  of  the  ]Princc  of 
Wales,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed- 
room, and  the  bridegroom  to  his  dreeing- 
room,  where  the  duke  undressed  him,  and 
his  majcBty  did  his  royal  hiji^hni«8  the  honor 
to  put  on  his  shirt.  I'he  bride  was  undressed 
by  the  princesses ;  and  1)eing  in  bed  in  a  rich 
undress,  his  majesty  came  into  the  room,  and 
the  princo  following  soon  after  in  a  night* 
gown  of  silver  stuff,  and  a  cap  of  the  linesl 
mce,  the  quality  were  admitted  to  see  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  sitting  up  in  bod,  Air- 
rounded  by  all  the  royal  family.  His  maj- 
esty ^^Tis  dressed  in  a  gold  brocade,  turned  up 
with  silk,  embroidered  with  large  flowers  in 
silver  and  colors,  as  was  the  waistcoat ;  the 
buttons  and  stars  were  diamond?.  Her  maj- 
esty was  in  a  plain  yellow  Bilk,  robed  and 
faced  with  peart  diamonds  and  other  jewels 
of  immense  value." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  dresses 
worn  by  the  noble  lords  and  Indies  admitted 
to  the  bedroom  levde,  tho  reporter  olx«?rving, 
with  fine  patriotic  spirit:  "  'Twas  ol)Berved 
most  of  the  rich  clothes  were  the  immufactore 
of  England  ;  and  in  honor  of  our  own  nrtlits, 
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the  few  whieh  were  Ftonch  did  not  oome  up 
to  those  in  riclineee,  goodness,  or  fancy,  as 
waB  seen  bj  the  clothes  worn  >>y<  the  royal 
fiunily,  which  were  all  of  British  manafiic- 


if 


>tare. 

On  the  foUowing  day,  the  lord  mayor,  al- 
deimen,  and  reooider  of  London  went  to  St. 
jBnies*B  to  congratulate  their  majesties  and 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  were  reoeired  most  gnuaously. 
On  tlie  18th  NoYMnher,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Omrt  of  Assistants  of  the  Worshipfiil  Com- 
pany of  Saddlers  waited  on  the  Prinee  of 
Wales,  and  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Company  in  a  gold  box,  obtaining  at 
the  same  time  the  permission  of  his  royal 
highness  to  hare  his  pictare  and  that  of  the 
princess  hung  in  Saddlers*  Hall.  All  this 
took  place  in  consequence  of  their  royal  high- 
nesses '*  having,  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
when  they  wore  in  Cheapside,  been  pleased 
to  visit  Saddlers'  Hall,  and  accept  a  gkss  of 
wine,  and  permit  the  company  to  kiss  their 
hands,  and  his  royal  highness  to  salate  the 
ladies  there." 

This  prince  having,  as  everybody  knows, 
died  during  George  II. 's  lifetime,  his  son, 
ailerwards  George  IH.,  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  20th  April,  1751.    The  latter 
was  only  twenty-two  jttas  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  1760,  and  did  not 
many  until  after  he  had  become  king ;  hat  as 
his  marrisge  took  place  before  his  coronation, 
and  within  a  Few  months  afler  his  accession,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to  some 
of  the  pagoantH  in  connection  with  the  aaspi- 
oious  event.    The  bride  chosen  by  his  maj- 
esty was  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
barg-Strelits,  who  was  bom  on  the  16th  May, 
1744,  and  was  therefore  only  seventeen  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  her  marriage,  September 
8,1761.    It  appears  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  sent  over  to  George  H.  a  letter  written  by 
her  serene  highness.    This  document  was  do- 
soribod  '*  as  a  mimde  of  patriotism  and  good 
sense  "  in  so  young  a  princess.    *'  As  to  the 
princess's  person,"  says  the  Annuai  Register 
for  the  year  1761,  *<  it  would  be  imperthient 
to  repeat  all  the  descriptions  given  of  it ; 
however,  we  cannot  but  mention  the  mean 
ind  scandalous  advantage  taken  on  thite  occa- 
sion of  the  well-natnTed  crednlity  of  4iis  maj- 
esty's subjects.  A  printseller  was  base  enough 
to  publish,  as  a  true  portrait  of  the  princess, 
that  of  a  oelolxrated  Enj^llh  beaoty,  wfaase 


name  he  struck  out  of  the  plate,  to  make  room 
fi>r  that  of  her  most  serene  highness."  This 
is  what  in  newspaper  phraseology  is  knovra 
as  **  a  safe  pamgtaph. ' '  The  writer  does  not 
pledge  himself  to  anything ;  but  we  have  it 
on  record  from  less  cautious  sources  that  the 
princess  was  no  beauty,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  those  amongst  us  who  saw  her  as  Queen 
Charlotte.  Our  judidous  authority  in  the 
Annual  Register  prooeeds  to  say,  that  **  while 
the  public  were  thus  employed  in  conning 
over  arbitrary  descriptions,  and  gasing  on 
spurious  prints  of  the  foture  consort  of  their 
beloved  monarch,  hiA  majesty  himself  was 
giving  the  ]»oper  directions  for  demanding 
and  bringing  over  the  princess  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  dignity  and  his  love  for  her 
serene  highness. ' '  Lord  Harcourt  was  named 
to  make  the  demand  of  her  serene  highness. 
The  Duchess  of  Ancaster  and  Hamilton  and 
the  Countess  of  Effingham  were  appointed  to 
take  care  of  her  person  on  the  passage  to 
fingbind.  The  Carolina  yacht  was  with  great 
ceremony  new-named  the  Charlotte^  in  honor 
of  her  serene  highness.  Lord  Harcourt  was 
treated  at  Strelitz  <<  with  a  grandeur  easier  to 
be  conceived  than  expressed."  He  never 
stirred  without  a  body-guard  to  attend  him, 
which  consisted  of  remarkably  tall  men,  who 
made  a  formidable  and  handsome  appearance. 
Her  serene  highness  had  a  very  tedious  paa- 
sage.  She  arrived  at  Stade,  where  she  was 
received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  honor, 
on  the  28th  August,  and  did  not  land  at  Har* 
wich  till  the  6tli  September.  Twice  had  she 
been  in  sight  of  the  English  coast,  and  driven 
off  again  by  contrary  winds.  During  this 
long  voyage,  she  diverted  herself  with  play- 
ing on  the  harpsichord,  practising  English 
tones,  **  and  endearing  herself  to  those  who 
were  honored  with  the  care  of  her  person." 
She  landed  on  the  7  th,  and  entered  London  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  having  slept  in 
Lord  Aberoom's  hoose  at  Witbam  on  the 
night  of  the  7th. 

On  her  arrival  at  St.  James's,  she  mm 
handed  out  of  the  coach  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  met  in  the  garden  by  his  majesty,  who  in 
a  very  affectionate  manner  raided  her  up,  and 
saluted  her,  as  she  was  going  to  pay  her 
obeisance.  She  dined  with  his  mai^ty,  the 
Princess  Dowager,  and  the  Princem  Augusta 
— ^*  others  say,  with  the  whole  royal  family 
except  the  youngest."  Observe  tlic  scrupo- 
loos  anxiety  to.be  accurate  manifested  by  the 
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historian.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  marringe- 
ccromony  took  place  with  great  pomp,  and 
pasaed  off  in  the  most  agrecahlo  manner, 
though  at  one  time  there  had  hcen  some  ap- 
prehension of  an  aristocratic  kind  of  Irish 
TOW.  The  nobility  of  Ireland  had  revived 
the  dispute  about  the  precedence  of  the  Irish 
peers  walking  at  the  wedding  of  their  maj- 
esties, but  the  king  directed  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  inquire,  and  report  the  precedents  as 
they  had  been  observed  on  former  occasions. 
On  the  report  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Irish 
peers  and  peeresses  were  admitted  to  vralk, 
and  were  marshalled  in  the  procession  to- 
gether vnth  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  Great 
Britain,  according  to  their  respective  degrees, 
taking  place  of  the  British  nobility  of  inferior 
rank.  A  grand  festival  symphony,  composed 
by  Dr.  Boyce,  was  performed  before  the 
august  party  left  the  chapel-royal.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  officiating 
prelate,  and  the  bride  was  given  away  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  houses  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster  were  illu- 
minated, and  the  evening  concluded  with  the 
utmost  demonstrattons  of  joy. 
•  We  have  now  oome  to  a  royal  marriage 
which,  nnfortunately,  was  an  unhappy  one 
in  every  respect.  In  the  year  1794,  the  debts 
of  George  IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  had  be- 
come so  enormous,  that  George  III.  and  his 
ministers  felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
another  application  to  Parliament  on  behalf 
of  his  royal  highness ;  but  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  inducing  the  Lower  House  to  consent 
to  further  advances,  without  something  like 
a  guarantee  that  the  dissolute  and  extrava- 
gant habits  of  the  prince  would  not  be  perse- 
vered in.  Accordingly,  a  marriage  was  fixed 
on,  as  affording  the  best  security  that  he 
meant  to  turn  a  new  leaf.  With  his  usual 
obstinacy,  the  king  chose  for  him  a  princess 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  whom  even  the 
most  devoted  of  her  friends  have  freely  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  very  unsuited  to  occupy 
the  position  which  she  was  called  upon  to 
fill.  One  more  unsuitable  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  particular  man  for  whom  she  was  selected 
could  not  have  been  found  in  Europe.  The 
king  commanded  the  Earl  of  Malmesbnry  to 
go  to  the  court  of  Brunswick  to  demand  her 
hand,  but  the  marriage  had  already  been  do> 
oided  on;  and  as  the  noble  earl  afterwards 
told  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  no  option  in 
the  matter ;  his  orders  limited  hifti  to  the  per- 


formance of  a  specific  duty.    Prom  hisTHarjr, 
it  is  quite  dear  that  he  had  his  mis^vinjrs 
almost  from  the  moment  he  set  his  eves  on 
Caroline  of  Brunswick ;  that  these  were  in- 
creased during  his  stay  at  her  fieither's  ooort, 
and  on  the  journey  with  the  princess  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  they  were  Mly  shared  in  by 
the  duke  himself  and  by  his  mistress  of  thirty 
years'    standing,    Mademoiselle   Hertzfeldt. 
His  firat  note  about  her  is :  "  The  Prinoees 
Caroline  (Princess  of  Wales)  much  embar- 
rassed on  my  first  being  presented  to  her; 
pretty  fiioe — ^not  expressive  of  softneflB  ;    her 
figure  not  graceful ;  fine  eyes,  good  hand,  tol- 
erable teeth,  but  going ;  &ir  hair  and  light 
eyebrows ;  good  bust — short,  with  what  tbe 
French  call  des  dpaules  impertinentes,    Vastly 
happy  with  her  future  expeetatioiis.'* 

The  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  sister  of  Geoi^ 
in.,  was  a  brainless,  gossipy  wcmian ;  and 
the  education  of  the  princess,  literary  and  re- 
ligious, had  been  sadly  neglected.    Her  Ed^ 
lish  after  twenty  years^  residence  in  England, 
was  very  bad  even  for  a  foreigner.    She  al- 
vniys  vnrote  "  wid  "  for  "  with,"  *•  dc  "  for 
"  they,"  <*  ting  "  for "  thing."    Herpronun- 
ciation  was  of  a  piece  with  her  writing ;  and 
from  the  Diary  of  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  it 
appears  that  when  Princess  of  Wales  she  used 
occasionally  to  swear  a  good  round  oath .     Yet 
the  was  good-natured,  and  had  some  other  ex- 
cellent qualities.    Bdth  Mademoiselle  Herts- 
feldt,  a  very  intelligent  woman,  and  the  duke 
—  the  former  over  and  over  again — stated  to 
Lord  Malmesbury  **  the  necessity  of  being 
very  strict  with  tbe  Princess  Caroline ;  that 
she  viras  not  clever  or  ill-disposed,  but  of  a 
temper  easily  wrought  on,  and  had  n0  tact." 
Lord  Malmesbury  took  repeated  opportunities 
of  giving  her  advice  before  she  met  her  future 
husband ;  but  he  was  much  disheartened  to 
find  that  though  it  was  taken  in  good  part, 
it  had  not  the  desired  effect ;  for  we  find  him 
remarking :  * '  She  has  no  fonds,  no  fixed  char- 
acter, a  light  and  flighty  mind,  but  meaning 
well,   and  well-disposed;    and   my  eternal 
theme  to  her  is  to  think  before  she  speaks,  to 
recollect  herself." 

Though  Lord  Malmesbnry  reaohed  the  oonrt 
of  Brunswick  on  the  2dth  November,  1794, 
it  was  not  nntil  Sunday,  April  5, 1795,  that 
he  arrived  with  the  prinoess  at  Greenwich. 
In  his  diary  of  the  letter  day,  be  eiprcsBes 
considerable  annoyance  at  some  prooeedingn 
of  Lady  Jeney,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  mis- 
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trcsB,  who  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prinoces,  and 
had  been  sent  down  to  Greenwich  to  receive 
her.  It  appears  that  Lady  Jersey  —  for  her 
own  purposes,  no  donbt —  was  **  very  much 
diasatisfieid  with  the  princess's  mode  of  dress, 
though  Mrs.  Haroourt  had  taken  great  pains 
about  it."  Lord  Malmesbury  does  not  tell 
US  what  the  objectionable  garments  were; 
but  from  another  source  we  learn  that  the 
princess  and  Lady  Jersey  retired  to  a  dress- 
ing-room, and  that  the  dress  of  the  former 
was  changed  from  a  muslin  gown  and  blue 
satin  petticoat,  with  a  black  beaver  hat  and 
blue  and  black  feathers,  for  a  white  satin 
g^wn  and  very  elegant  turban  cap  of  satin 
trimmed  with  crape,  and  ornamented  with 
white  feathers,  which  had  been  brought  from 
town  by  Lady  Jersey.  The  same  authority 
states  that  on  the  road  to  St.  James's  Pala(^ 
the  orowds  were  great,  and  that  <<  the  people 
cheered  with  loud  expressions  of  love  and 
loyalty . ' '  Lord  Malmesbury ,  who  was  in  the 
next  carriage  to  that  occupied  by^he  prm- 
OQSS,  tells  a  different  story ;  he  says  :  *<  There 
waa  very  little  crowd  and  still  lees  applause 
on  the  road  to  London."  What  follows  is 
very  sad;  but  as  it  throws  much  light  on 
subsequent  transactions,  we  transcribe  it. 

*'  I  immediately  notified  the  arrival  to  the 
kins  and  Prince  of  Wales — the  last  came  im- 
me£atoly.  I,  according  to  the  established 
etiquette,  introduced  (no  one  else  being  in 
the  room)  the  Princess  Caroline  to  him.  She 
very  properly,  in  consequence  of  my  saving 
to  her  it  was  the  right  mode  of  proceccfing, 
attempted  to  kneel  to  him.  He  raised  her 
(gracefully  enough)  and  embraced  her,  said 
barely  one  word,  turned  round,  retired  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  apartment,  and  calling  me 
to  him,  said  :  '  Harris,  I  am  not  well ;  pray, 
get  me  a  gl  iss  of  brandy.'  I  said :  *  Sir,  had 
you  not  better  have  a  glass  of  water  ? '  Upon 
which  he,  much  out  of  humor,  said  with  an 
oath  :  *  No-;  I  will  go  directly  to  the  queen ; ' 
and  away  he  went.  The  princess,  lefl  during 
this  short  moment  alone,  vras  in  a  state  of 
astonishment,  and  on  mv  joining  her,  said  : 
*  Mod  Dieu  !  est  oe  que  le  prince  est  toujours 
oomme  oela  ?  Jc  le  trouve  trbs  gros  et  nulle- 
ment  aussi  beau  que  son  portrait.'  I  said  his 
royal  highness  was  naturally  a  good  deal  af- 
fected and  flurried  at  this  first  interview,  but 
she  certainly  would  find  him  different  at  din- 
ner. She  was  disposed  to  further  criticisms 
on  the  occasion,  which  would  have  embar- 
rassed me  very  much  to  answer,  if  luckilv  the 
king  had  not  ordered  me  to  attend  him." 
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It  was  probably  at  this  their  first  interview 
that  these  royal  personages  conceived  for  each 
other  that  hatred  which  they  displayed  in 
afler-years.  No  one  can  excuse  the  princess 
conduct  on  the  occasion  ;  it  was  very  unlike 
what  one  should  have  expected  from  '<  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe." 

The  prince  did  go  to  the  queen,  and  made 
a  very  unfavorable  report,  as  Lord  Malmes- 
bury gathered  from  the  king's  inquiries.  At 
dinner,  the  same  evening,  the  noble  earl  <<  was 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  princesses 
behavior  ;  it  was  flippant,  rattling,  affecting 
raillery  and  wit,  and  throwing  out  coarse,' vul- 
gar hints  about  Lady ,  who  was  present, 

and,  though  mute,  le  diable  rCen  perdaii  rien. 
The  prince  vras  evidently  disgusted,  and  this 
unfortunate  dinner  fixed  his  dislike."  Some 
of  the  accounts  state,  that  after  dinner  the 
princess  came  out  on  a  balcony,  and  thanked 
the  assembled  crowds  for  the  welcome  they 
had  given  her.  Lord  Malmesbury  makes  no 
mention  of  this.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
his  royal  highness  asked  Lord  Malmesbury 
how  he  liked  *'  this  sort  of  manners  "—on 
which  the  noble  lord  remarks  :  <*  I  could  not 
conceal  my  disapprobation  of  them  and  took 
this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  him  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  so 
often  said  to  me  that  it  vras  expedient  de  la 
tenirserr4e;  that  she  should  be  brought  up 
very  strictly ;  and,  if  she  was  not  strictly 
kept,  would,  from  high  spirits  and  little 
thought,  certainly  emancipate  too  much." 
To  this  the  prince  said  :  *'  I  see  it  but  too 
plainly ;  but  why,  Harris,  did  you  not  teU 
me^so  before,  or  vrrite  it  to  me  from  Bruns- 
wick?" In  reply,  the  noble  lord  pleaded 
that  ho  had  not  been  sent  to  Brunswick  on  a 
discretionary  commission,  but  with  the  most 
positive  commands  to  ask  the  Princess  Caro- 
line in  marriage,  and  nothing  more. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  good  would 
come  of  a  marriage  which  took  place  under 
such  circumstances.  How  far  ptberwise  has 
her  majesty  acted  in  reference  to  the  future 
consort  of  the  Prince  of  Wales !  And  how 
different  has  been  the  education  of  the  prin- 
cess herself !  No  two  collections  of  circum- 
stances could  preoent  a  greater  contrast  than 
those  connected  with  the  marriage  of  the  last 
Prince  of  Wales  and  those  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  son  of  oi]^ 
beloved  queen. 

In  the  Tima  of  April  9, 1795,  is  a  report 
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of  the  proceedings  at  the  rojal  marriage,  ex- 
tending to  over  three  colamns.  Lloyd's  Even^ 
ing  Post  and  other  newepapers  of  that  day 
also  contain  accounts.  It  was  a  very  grand 
affiiir.  The  chapel-royal  at  St.  James's 
Pblaoe  was  superbly  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  being  papered  in  a  style  to  imi- 
tate crimson  Telvet.  The  whole  of  the  royal 
fiunily  had  dined  at  the  Queen's  House,  and 
at  a  little  before  six  o'clock  they  went  to 
their  respective  apartments  in  St.  James's 
Palace  to  dress.  <<  The  prince,"  says  the 
court  newsman,  <<  on  leaving  the  Queen's 
House,  had  a  heaii^  shake  of  the  hand  from 
the  king,  which  brought  tears  into  his  eyes." 
We  are  afraid  this  is  rather  apocryphal. 
The  royal  tears  were  no  more  sincere  than 
the  joy  of  the  queen,  who,  according  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  appeared,  in  particu- 
lar, to  be  "  highly  delighted  at  the  union  of 
the  prince  to  such  a  distinguished  ornament 
of  her  sex  for  beauty,  grace,  and  mental  en- 
dowments." The  old  queen  hated  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law in  a  style  that  brought  her  fully 
op  to  Dr.  Johnson's  standard  of  a  good  hater. 
It  was  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  before 
the  bridal  procession  began  to  move  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  chapel.  The  bride  was 
led  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, and  given  away  by  the  king  himself. 
The  procession  was  an  imposing  one ;  there 
were  marahals,  heralds,  and  pursuivants  in 
abundance,  and  the  dresses  were  magnificent. 
The  king  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  suit  richly 
embroidered  in  gold,  pearl,  and  spangles ;  the 
queen  in  a  silver  tissue  petticoat,  with  a  drap- 
ery of  white  velvet  net,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  the  gown  drawn  up  with  green 
bands  and  silver  laurel,  and  listened  with 
rich  cords  and  tassels.  The  body  and  train 
were  of  white  and  gold  tissue,  trimmed  with 
green  and  silver  laurel.  All  the  accounts 
concur  in  stating  that  **  the  dress  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  the  most  costly  and  superb 
that  could  be  made ;  "  and  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  artistic  merits,  they  state  that  **  the  waist 
was  not  more  than  six  inches  in  length." 
What  would  be  thought  of  suoh  a  garment 
now ;  Hoops  were  then  as  now  an  institu- 
tion, but  on  this  occasion  their  size  was  lim- 
ited,  that  they  might  be  as  small  an  incum- 
brance as  possible  in  the  procession.  The 
Erincess  wore  no  diamond  ornaments  on  her 
cad,  but  a  superb  coronet  of  diamonds ;  and 
she  had  also  on  a  very  rich  ornament  of  bril- 
liants resembling  a  knight's  collar,  fastened 
upon  the  light  shoulder  by  a  brilliant  bow 
and  long  brilliant  tassels,  a|id  on  the  left 


shoulder  by  a  rich  epaulette  of  brilliants.  In 
the  centre,  in  place  of  the  stomacher,  was  the 
prince's  picture,  richly  set  in  l)rilliant8. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  wore  a  blue  Geneva 
velvet  coat  and  breeches,  with  a  silver  tiesae 
waistcoat  and  coat  cuffi  richly  embroiderod 
with  silver  and  spangles.    The  whole  suit  was 
covered  with  large  and  small  spangles.     IUb 
royal  highness  also  wore  a  diamond  star  and 
an  embroidered  garter,  and  diamond  shoe  and 
knee  buckles,  and  a  rich  diamond-hilted  sword 
with  button  and  loop.     The  servants  of  the 
pince  had  splendid  new  liveries,  and  wore 
feathers  in  tneir  hats.    His  royal  highneas 
was  then  thirty-three  years  of  age  and  the 
royal  bride  twenty-seven.     One  account  telle 
us  that  the  prince  '<  repeated  the  ceremony 
with  great  clearness  and  recollection ;  "  an- 
other states  that  in  repeating  it  be  **  appeared 
rather  embarrassed.'*    There  is  gjjd  reason 
for  believing  the  latter  versiim  i-at'icr  than 
the  former,  as  we  shall  presently  eee.     All 
the  court  reporters  inform  ns  that  his  royal 
highness  rose  from  his  knees  to >  podh,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury stopped  the  service,  until,  on  a  whis- 
Ser  from  the  king,  the  Prince  of  "Wales  knelt 
own  again.     Lord  Malmeshury  in  liis  diary 
makes  an  observation  that  fully  acounts  for 
the  contretemps,  as  well  as  for  tlic  fact,  that 
in  going  up  tne  stairs  of  the  palace  tSo  Prin- 
cess of  W  ues,  while  loaning  on  t!ic  arm  of  the 
royal    bridegroom,    had    *^  wcll-nigii    fallen 
down,"  an  accident  which  the  movning  pa- 

Eers,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  explained 
y  the  fatigue  of  her  royal  hi;;bno»<H,  and  the 
weight  of  her  dress.  Lord  M  Imi^sSary,  who 
was  present  at  the  ceremony,  stutvtii  tSat  the 
prince  *'  had  manifestly  had  rec  )avse  ti>  wine 
or  spirits  ;  "  an  assertion  whic^i  iu  more  than 
oonnrmed  .by  an  observation  of  f^e  unfortu- 
nate princess  herself,  recorded  in  liady  Char- 
lotte fury's  Diary :  **  What  it  was  to  have  a 
drunken  husband  on  one*s  wedding-day,  and 
one  who  passed  the-  greatest  part  of  fan 
bridal-night  under  the  grate,  v;hi'rd  he  fell, 
and  where  I  left  him."  There  was  a  draw- 
ing-room immediately  aftur  the  marriage- 
ceremony,  and  after  that  a  grand  supper  at 
Buckingham  House. 

There  were  illuminations  and  fireworks  in 
London  and  Westminster.  Numcrojs  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
he  received  them  very  sraciouslj ;  hut  it  was 
observed,  that  in  reply  lie  said  not!nug  about 
his  own  happiness. 

Another  Prince  of  Wales  is  now  about  to 
be  married,  and  we  have  welUf) unci l^I  reasons 
for  hoping  and  believing  that  his  uni .m  with 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  prinoi'S.s  of  his 
own  choice  will  be  in  every  re>psct  an  auspi- 
cious  one,  and  one  which  will  n(/.>rd  lasting 
happiness  to  our  queen,  as  well  as  to  their 
royal  highnesses  themselves. 
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PRINCB  OF  WALES'S  MARRIAGE  ANTHEM. 

God  save  the  Prince  of  Wales  ! 
Long  live  the  Prince  of  Wales ! 

God  bless  oar  prince ! 
Bless,  too,  his  yoathful  bride— 
On  her.  Heaven's  peace  abide— 
Her,  let  all  joys  beiide^ — 

God  save  our  prince ! 

0  Lord,  their  union  bless ! 
Life,  love,  true  happiness. 

Be  theirs  ftrom  thee ! 
Shield  both  beneaili  thy  care. 
May  both  thy  blessing  share. 
Hear  Britain's  loyal  prayer. 

Prayer  of  the  free ! 

In  this  our  hour  of  mirth. 
We  would  that  all  the  earth 

Such  freedom  knew  ! 
Poles,  Negroes,  all  the  opprest, 
Lord  save— from  east  to  west — 
And  let  the  sword  have  rest 

The  wide  world  through  I 

Viking  and  Saxon  blood. 
Mingled  in  living  flood, 

One  heart  evince. 
The  Cymru,  Norman,  Gael 
(Their  feuds  a  bygone  tale), 
One  people— shout  **  All  hail ! 

God  save  the  prince ! " 

From  royal  vices  free. 
In  him  let  all  men  see 

Albert  the  Good ! 
Proud  of  such  high  control. 
Ruled  by  such  fiftther*s  soul. 
He'll  best  our  queen  console 

In  widowhood. 

God  bless  our  widowed  queen ! 
Long  live  our  noble  queen ! 

God  save  the  queen  ! 
Boyal  mother,  prince,  princess, 
A  loving  people  bless — 
Crown  them  with  happiness  ! 

God  save  the  qiieen  ! 

NSWMAN  HiXJU 


»> 


THE    HIDDEN    WAY. 

BT  BBV.  W.  C.  BIC1U.BM. 

**  WhWier  I  go,  ye  cannot  come. 

What  diiiy  Alp  has  traveller  dared  to  scale. 

Another  must  despair  to  gain  T 
Whither  to  mount  my  skill  and  strength  must 
foil. 

And  equal  courage  climb  in  vain  ? 

What  city  of  this  earth  defies  my  reach. 
Where  venturous  foot  hath  gone  before? 

Who  mocks  my  will  with  the  forbidding  speech—* 
*<  This  dating  shall  be  done  no  more." 

There  is  no  peak,  no  eity  *neath  the  sky— 
Nor  proud  Mont  Blanc,  nor  re^  Bomo  ■■ 

Of  which  some  bold  explorer's  voice  may  cry, 
*'  Whither  I  go,  ye  oannol  come ! " 

Yet  in  these  words  the  man  Christ  Jesus  spake, 
And  stirred  his  kindred  to 


What  perikus  path  his  humble  feet  could  take. 
Beyond  their  power  to  go  or  gaze ! 

They  dreamed  of  death,  self-wrought  in  redd* 
crime. 

As  the  dre^d  ^oal  their  feet  must  shun  ; 
But  that,  alas !  -m  Satan's  fitting  time 

Their  flilse  Iscariot  fitly  won. 

And  we,  who  backward  gaie  upon  the  cross. 
Ask  if  He  meant  that  Throne  of  Pain  ; 

Was  it  to  life's  sharp,  ignominious  loss — 
None  else  than  He  might  come  again? 

Ah  no  !  for  while  He  spoke  the  fetters  dung 
To  wretched  men  decreed  its  shame  ; 

And  side  by  side  with  Christ  the  thieves 
hung — 
Whither  he  went,  they  also  eame ! 

Nor  yet  his  grave  rock-Hewn  in  Joseph's  ground* 
Forbade  the  Jews  his  following  there  ; 

A  narrow  house  unsought,  fdll  soon  they  found. 
And  took  of  death  ibear  mortal  share. 

What  mean  these  words,  that  meant  fbr  wondeiw 
ing  Jews, 

Nor  cross  of  shame,  nor  mortal  tomb- 
As  goal  they  could  not  reach,  or  would  not  choose, 

"  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come." 

Where  went  the  Christ  beyond  the  Cross  and 
Grave, 

That  e'en  his  own  could  not  pursue ; 
And  has  the  race  no  souls  so  strong,  so  brave. 

That  they  the  Master's  work  may  do? 

"I  go,"  he  said,  "  up  to  my  Father's  Throne ;  •• 

And  unbelief  veiled  all  the  road  ; 
He  came  Heaven's  gates  to  open  fbr  "  his  own,"- 

But  downward  still  in  sin  they  strode. 

And  unbelief  in  Christ  hath  evermore 

Hid  the  bright  way  to  Paradise  ; 
Nor  man  may  do  what  One  has  done  before^ 

Till  Faith  anoints  his  sightless  eyes. 

The  thief  who  hung  in  shame,  yet  prayed  in  fiuth. 
Found  at  his  Lord's  dear  side  sure  room  ; 

And  since,  to  such  as  he,  Christ  never  saith— 
**  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come." 

— CongregationalwL 


THI8TLB-D0WN. 

Thb  thistle-seeds  blow  down  the  wind. 
Thin  and  white,  in  the  autumn  sun ; 
Thousands  and  thousands  in  earth,  in  air, 
Befi>re  the  wild  breeie  float  and  run. 
This  winged  mischief  Satan  casts 
In  flying  squadrons,  as  he  does  lies. 
O'er  the  sluggard's  croft  and  the  miser's  fiekl. 
And  the  rotting  Chancery  properties. 

FUmy  white  in  the  autumn  sun. 
With  their  cobweb  stars  and  gowameT  fijs. 
The  thistle-down  blows  over  Sie  fkrms. 
Where  the  clood-ehadow  veers  and  plays. 
Away  through  the  air  I  see  them  drive. 
And,  miles  a  minute,  they  drift  along, 
For  there  on  the  hUl  the  Devil  standi, 
That  ceaseless  sower  of  broadcast  wrong. 

— ChamberM*$  Journal* 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
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LOUIS  KAPOLBOX  BONAPABTB. 

BT  ALEX.  WILLIAM  KOfOULXE. 

Ckmoluded. 
The  fate  of  the  provincea  resembled  the 
fiite  of  the  capital.  Whilst  it  was  still  dark 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Momy,  stealing 
into  the  Home  Office,  had  entrusted  his  or- 
ders for  instant  and  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  zeal  of  every  prefect,  and  had  ordered 
that  every  mayor,  every  juge  de  paix,  and 
every  other  public  functionary  yrho  failed  to 
give  in  his  instant  and  written  adhesion  to 
the  acts  of  the  President  should  be  dismissed. 
Li  France  the  engine  of  state  is  so  constructed 
as  to  give  to  the  Home  Office  an  almost  irre- 
sistible power  over  the  provinces,  and  the 
means  which  the  Office  had  of  coercing 
France  were  reinforced  by  an  appeal  to  men^s 
fears  of  anarchy,  and  their  droul  of  the  sect 
called  **  Socialists."  Forty  thousand  com- 
munes were  suddenly  told  that  they  must 
make  swift  choice  between  socialism  and  an- 
archy and  rapine  on  the  one  handi  and  on 
the  other  a  virtuous  dictator  and  lawgiver 
recommended  and  vrarranted  by  the  author- 
ity of  Monsieur  de  Momy .  The  gifted  Mon- 
talembert  himself  was  so  efiectuaUy  caught 
in  this  springs  that  he  publicly  represented 
the  dilemma  as  giving  no  choice  except  be- 
tween Louia  Bonaparte  and  *'  the  ruin  of 
France.'*  In  the  provinces,  as  in  P&ris, 
there  were  men  whose  love  of  right  was 
stronger  than  their  fears  of  the  Executive 
Government,  and  stronger  than  their  dread 
of  the  Socialists ;  but  the  Departments,  be- 
ing kept  in  utter  darkness  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Home  Office,  were  slower  than 
Pftris  in  finding  out  that  the  blow  of  the  2d 
of  December  had  been  struck  by  a  small  knot 
of  associates,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Statesmen  who  were  the  friends  of  law  and 
order  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  although  the 
proclamations  were  received  at  first  with 
stupor  and  perplexity,  they  soon  engendered 
a  hope  that  the  President  (acting,  as  the 
country  people  imagined  him  to  be,  with  the 
support  of  many  eminent  statesmen)  might 
efi^  a  wholesome  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  restore  to  France  some  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  freedom  which  she  had  eupjed 
under  the  government  of  her  last  king. 
There  were  risings,  but  every  department 
whioh  seemed  likely  to  move  was  put  under 
martial  law.  Then  followed  slaughter,  ban- 
ishment, impriflomnent,  sequestration;  and 


all  this  at  the  mere  fdeasure  of  Generals 
raging  with  a  cruel  hatred  of  the  people, 
and  glowing  vdtb  the  glow  of  that  motive 
— so  hateful  because  so  sordid -7  which  in 
centralized  states  men  call  <'  zeal."  Of  these 
Generals  there  were  some  who,  in  their  fury, 
went  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  what  could  bo 
dictated  by  anything  like  policy,  even  though 
of  the  most  ferodouB  kind.  In  the  depart** 
ment  of  the  Allier,  for  instance,  it  was  de* 
creed,  not  only  that  all  who  were  '*  known  " 
to  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Govern* 
ment  should  be  tried  by  Court  Martial,  but 
that  *'  those  whose  socialist  opinions  were 
notorious "  should  be  transported  by  the 
mere  order  of  the  Administration,  and  have 
their  jHoperty  sequestered.  The  bare  mental 
act  of  holding  a  given  opinion  was  thus  put 
into  the  eatery  of  black  crimes,  and  either 
the  prisoner  vraa  to  have  no  trial  at  all,  or 
else  he  was  to  be  tried,  as  it  were,  by  the 
hangman.  This  decree  was  issued  by  a  man 
called  General  Eynard,  and  was  at  once 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Executive 
Government.* 

The  violence  with  which  the  brethren  of 
the  Elys^were  raging  took  its  origin,  no 
doubt,  from  their  terror,  but  now  that  they 
were  able  to  draw  their  breath,  another  mo- 
tive began  to  govern  them  and  to  drive  them 
along  the  same  road;  for  by  this  time  they 
were  able  to  give  to  their  actions  a  color 
which  tended  to  bring  them  the  support  and 
good-will  of  whole  multitudes — ^whole  multi- 
tudes distracted  with  fear  of  tiie  democrats, 
and  only  longing  for  safety.  For  more  than 
three  years  people  had  lived  in  dread  of  the 
'<  Socialists,"  and  though  the  sect,  taken 
alone,  was  never-  so  fonnidable  as  to  justify 
the  alarm  of  a  firm  man,  still  it  was  more  or 
less  allied  with  the  fierce  species  of  democrat 
which  men  called  *'  Red,"  and,  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Republic  being  new  and  vreak,  it 
was  right  for  the  nation  to  stand  on  its  guard 
against  anarchy ;  though  many  have  judged 
that  the  defenders  of  order  being  upheld  by 
the  voice  of  the  millions,  no  less  than  by  tlw 
forces  of  intellect  and  of  property,  might 
have  kept  their  watch  without  fear.  But, 
whether  the  thing  from  which  people  ran 
flying  was  a  danger  or  only  a  phantom,  the 
terror  it  spread  brought  numbers  down  into 
a  state  which  was  hudly  other  than  abject. 
Of  course  people  thus  unmanned  would  look 
•  Mmkemr,  18«  D«e. 
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PRINCB  OF  WALES'S  MARRIAGE  ANTHEM. 

God  save  the  Prince  of  Wales  ! 
Long  live  the  Prince  of  Wales  ! 

God  bless  oar  prince  ! 
Bless,  too,  his  youthful  bride— 
On  her,  Heaven's  peace  abide— 
Her,  let  all  joys  be^de — 

God  save  our  prince ! 

O  Lord,  their  union  bless ! 
Life,  love,  true  happiness. 

Be  theirs  from  thee ! 
Shield  both  beneath  tiiy  caw. 
May  both  thy  blessing  share. 
Hear  Britain's  loyal  prayer, 

Prayer  of  the  free  ! 

In  this  our  hour  of  mirth. 
We  .would  that  all  the  earth 

Such  freedom  knew  ! 
Poles,  Negroes,  all  the  opprest. 
Lord  save— from  east  to  west — 
And  let  the  sword  have  rest 

The  wide  world  through  ! 

Viking  and  Saxon  blood, 
Mingled  in  living  flood, 

One  heart  evince. 
The  Cymru,  Norman,  Gael 
rrheir  feuds  a  bygone  tale). 
One  people — shout  **  All  hail ! 

God  save  the  prince ! " 

From  royal  vices  finee. 
In  him  let  all  men  see 

Albert  the  Good ! 
Proud  of  such  high  control. 
Ruled  by  such  Other's  soul. 
He'll  best  our  queen  console 

In  widowhood. 

God  bless  our  widowed  queen ! 
Long  live  our  noble  queen ! 

God  save  the  queen  ! 
Royal  mother,  prince,  princess, 
A  loving  people  bless — 
Crown  them  with  happiness  ! 

God  save  the  queen  ! 

Newman  Hau^ 


THE    HIDDEN    WAT. 

BT  BEY.  W.  C.  RICHABDS. 

«  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come" 

What  dizzy  Alp  has  traveller  dared  to  scale. 

Another  must  despair  to  gain  7 
Whither  to  mount  my  skill  and  strength  must 
fail. 

And  equal  courage  climb  in  vain  T 

What  city  of  this  earth  defies  my  reach. 
Where  venturous  foot  hath  gone  before? 

Who  mocks  my  will  with  the  forbidding  speech— 
"  This  daring  shall  be  done  no  m«re." 

There  is  no  peak,  no  eity  'neath  the  sky — 

Nor  proua  Mont  BUoc,  nor  re^  Rome— 
Of  which  some  bold  explorer's  voice  may  cry, 

*'  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come ! " 

« 

Tet  in  these  words  the  man  Christ  Jesus  spake, 
And  stined  his  kindred  to  amaze—- 


What  perilous  path  his  humble  ibet  could  take. 
Beyond  their  power  to  go  or  gaze  ! 

They  dreamed  of  death,  self-wrought  in  reckleafl 
crime. 

As  the  dre^d  ^1  their  feet  must  shun ; 
But  that,  alas  !>m  Satan's  fitting  time 

Their  &lse  Isoariot  fitly  won. 

And  we,  who  backward  gaze  upon  the  crosB, 
Ask  if  He  meant  that  Throne  of  Pain  ; 

Was  it  to  life's  sharp,  ignominious  loss — 
None  else  than  He  might  come  again  7 

Ah  no  !  for  while  He  spoke  the  fetters  clung 
To  wretched  men  decreed  its  shame  ; 

And  side  by  side  with  Christ  the  thieves  woe 
hung — 
Whither  he  went,  they  also  eame ! 

Nor  yet  his  grave  rock-Eewn  in  Joseph's  gromxl. 
Forbade  the  Jews  his  following  there  ; 

A  narrow  house  unsought,  fdll  soon  they  found. 
And  took  of  death  their  mortal  shara 

What  mean  these  words,  that  meant  fbr  wondeiv 
ing  Jews, 

Nor  cross  of  shame,  nor  mortal  tontb— 
As  goal  they  could  not  reach,  or  would  not  chooee, 

**  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come." 

Where  went  the  Christ  beyond  the  Cross  and 
Grave, 

That  e'en  his  own  cotdd  not  pursue  ; 
And  has  the  race  no  souls  so  strong,  so  braTe. 

That  they  the  Master's  work  may  do? 

"I  go,"  he  said,  "  up  to  my  Father's  llirone ;  •• 

And  unbelief  veiled  all  the  road  ; 
He  came  Heaven's  gates  to  open  fbr  "  his  own,'^ 

But  downward  still  in  sin  they  strode. 

And  unbelief  in  Christ  hath  evermore 

Hid  the  bright  way  to  Paradise  ; 
Nor  man  may  do  what  One  has  done  before— 

Till  Faith  anoints  his  sightless  eyes. 

The  thief  who  hung  in  shame,  yet  prayed  in  fiuth* 
Found  at  his  Lord's  dear  side  sure  room  ; 

And  since,  to  such  as  he,  Christ  never  saith-* 
<'  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come." 

— CongregatioTialitL 


THISTLB-DOWN. 

The  thistle-seeds  blow  down  the  wind. 
Thin  and  white,  in  the  autumn  sun  ; 
Thousands  and  thousands  in  earth,  in  ur. 
Before  the  wild  breeze  float  and  run. 
This  winged  mischief  Satan  casts 
In  flying  squadrons,  as  he  does  lies, 
O'er  the  sluggard's  croft  and  the  miser's  field. 
And  the  rotting  Chancery  properties. 

Filmy  white  in  the  autumn  sun. 
With  their  cobweb  stars  and  goasamer  Tayi» 
The  thistle-down  blows  over  the  fiurms. 
Where  the  oloiid-«hadow  veers  and  playa. 
Away  through  the  air  I  see  them  drive. 
And,  miles  a  minute,  they  drift  along, 
For  there  on  the  hill  the  Devil  stands, 
That  ceaseless  sower  of  broadcast  wrong. 

— Chamber8*t  Journal. 
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LOUIS  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BT  ALKX.  WILLIAM  UHGLAKB. 

Gonoluded. 
Thk  fate  of  the  proyinoes  resembled  the 
fiite  of  the  capital.  Whilst  it  was  stiU  dark 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Momj,  stealing 
into  the  Home  Office,  had  entrusted  his  or- 
ders for  instant  and  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  zeal  of  every  prefect,  and  had  ordered 
that  every  mayor,  every  juge  de  paix,  and 
every  other  public  functionary  who  failed  to 
give  in  his  instant  and  written  adhesion  to 
the  acts  of  the  President  should  be  dismissed. 
In  France  the  engine  of  state  is  so  constructed 
as  to  give  to  the  Home  Office  an  almost  irre- 
sistible power  over  the  provinces,  and  the 
means  which  the  Office  had  of  coercing 
France  were  reinforced  by  an  appeal  to  men's 
fears  of  anarchy,  and  their  dread  of  the  sect 
called  <<  Socialists."  Forty  thousand  com- 
munes were  suddenly  told  that  they  must 
make  swift  choice  between  socialism  and  an- 
archy and  rapine  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  a  virtuous  dictator  and  lawgiver 
recommended  and  warranted  by  the  author- 
ity of  Monsieur  de  Momy .  The  gifted  Mon- 
talembert  himself  was  so  effectually  caught 
in  this  springs  that  he  publicly  represented 
the  dilemma  as  giving  no  choice  except  be- 
tween Louia  Bonaparte  and  '*  the  ruin  of 
France."  In  the  provinces,  as  in  Paris, 
there  were  men  whose  love  of  right  was 
stronger  than  their  fears  of  the  Executive 
Government,  and  stronger  than  their  dread 
of  the  Socialists ;  but  the  Departments,  be- 
ing kept  in  utter  darkness  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Home  Office,  were  slower  than 
Paris  in  finding  out  that  the  blow  of  the  2d 
of  December  had  been  struck  by  a  small  knot 
of  associates,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Statesmen  who  were  the  firiends  of  law  and 
order  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  although  the 
proclamations  were  received  at  first  with 
stupor  and  perplexity,  they  soon  engendered 
a  hope  that  the  President  (acting,  as  the 
country  people  imagined  him  to  be,  with  the 
support  of- many  eminent  statesmen)  might 
effect  a  wholesome  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  restore  to  France  some  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  freedom  which  she  had  enjoyed 
under  the  government  of  her  last  king. 
There  were  risings,  but  every  department 
whioh  seemed  likely  to  move  wa«  put  under 
nuuiial  law.  Then  followed  slaughter,  ban- 
ishment, impriaomnent,  sequestration;  and 
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all  this  at  the  mere  ^e&sure  of  GeneralB 
raging  with  a  cruel  hatred  of  the  people^ 
and  glowing  vritb  the  glow  of  that  motive 
— so  hateful  because  so  sordid -7  which  in 
centralized  states  men  call  <*  zeal."  Of  these 
Generals  there  were  some  who,  in  their  fury, 
went  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  what  could  be 
dictated  by  anything  like  policy,  even  though 
of  the  most  ferodouB  kind.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Allier,  for  instance,  it  was  de- 
creed, not  only  that  all  who  were  **  known  " 
to  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  tried  by  Court  Martial,  but 
that  ^'  those  whose  socialist  opinions  were 
notorious"  should  be  transported  by  the 
mere  order  of  the  Administration,  and  have 
their  property  sequestered.  The  bare  mental 
act  of  holding  a  given  opinion  was  thus  put 
into  the  category  of  black  crimes,  and  either 
the  prisoner  was  to  have  no  trial  at  all,  or 
else  he  was  to  be  tried,  as  it  were,  by  the 
hangman.  This  deeree  was  issued  by  a  man 
call^  General  Eynard,  and  was  at  once 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Executive 
Government.* 

The  violence  vrith  whioh  the  brethren  of 
the  Elys^  were  raging  took  its  origin,  no 
doubt,  from  their  terror,  but  now  that  they 
were  able  to  draw  their  breath,  another  mo- 
tive began  to  govern  them  and  to  drive  them 
along  the  same  road;  for  by  this  time  they 
were  able  to  give  to  their  actions  a  color 
which  tended  to  bring  them  the  support  and 
good-will  of  whole  multitudea— whole  multi- 
tudes distracted  with  fear  of  tiie  democrats, 
and  only  longing  for  safety.  For  more  than 
three  years  people  had  lived  in  dread  of  the 
''Socialists,"  and  though  the  sect,  taken 
alone,  was  never  -  so  formidable  as  to  justify 
the  alarm  of  a  firm  man,  still  it  was  more  or 
less  allied  vnth  the  fierce  species  of  democrat 
which  men  called  "  Red,"  and,  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Republic  being  new  and  weak,  it 
was  right  for  the  nation  to  stand  on  its  guard 
against  anarchy ;  though  many  have  judged 
that  the  defenders  of  order  being  upheld  by 
the  voice  of  the  millions,  no  less  than  by  the 
forces  of  intellect  and  of  property,  might 
have  kept  their  watch  without  fear.  But, 
whether  the  thing  from  which  people  ran 
flying  was  a  danger  or  only  a  phantom,  the 
terror  it  spread  brought  numbers  down  into 
a  state  which  was  hudly  other  than  abject. 
Of  course  people  thus  unmanned  would  look 
•  Mamuwr,  28tii  !>«•. 
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from  two  to  three  monthB.  It  me  not  till 
the  second  treek  in  March  that  a  great  many 
of  them  came  out  into  the  light  and  the  pure 
air  of  heaven.  Because  of  what  they  had 
Bufibred  they  were  hideous  and  terrible  to 
look  upon.  The  hospitals  received  many. 
It  is  right  that  the  works  which  testify  of 
these  things  should  be  indicated  aS  authori- 
ties on  which  the  narrator  founds  his  passing 
words ;  *  but,  unless  a  man  be  under  some 
special  motive  for  learning  the  detailed  truth, 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  dose  his  eyes 
against  those  horrible  pages ;  for  if  once  he 
looks  and  reads,  the  recollection  of  the  things 
be  reads  of  may  haunt  him  and  weigh  upon 
his  spirit  till  he  longs  and  longs  in  vain  to 
recover  his  ignorance  of  what,  even  in  this 
hia  own  time,  has  been  done  to  living  men. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  the  operation 
of  what  was  called  the  Plebisdte.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  plottenf  had  been  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  allow  France  no  hope  of  escape 
from  anarchy  and  utter  chaos,  except  by  sub- 
mitting herself  to  the  dictatorship  of  Louis 
Bonaparte ;  for  although  the  President  in  his 
Proclamation  had  declared  that  if  the  coun- 
try did  not  like  his  Presidency,  they  might 
choose  some  other  in  his  place,  no  such  alter- 
native was  really  offered.  The  choice  given 
to  the  electors  did  not  even  purport  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  choice  between  Louis  Bonaparte 
and  nothing.  According  to  the  wording  of 
the  Plebiscite,  a  vote  given  for  any  candidate 
other  than  Louis  Bonaparte  would  have  been 
null.  An  elector  was  only  permitted  to  vote 
*•  Yes,"  or  vote  "  No ;  "  and  it  seems  plain 
that  the  prospect  of  anarchy  involved  in  the 
negative  vote  would  alone  have  operated  as  a 
sufficing  menace.  Therefore,  even  if  the  col- 
lection of  the  flufiragee  had  been  carried  on 
with  perfect  fairness,  the  mere  stress  of  the 
question  proposed  would  have  made  it  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  a  free  election  : 
the  same  central  power  which  nearly  four 
years  before  had  compelled  the  terrified  na- 
tion to  pretend  that  it  loved  a  republic, 
would  have  now  forced  the  same  helpless 
people  to  kneel,  and  say  they  chose  for  their 
one  only  lawgiver,  the  man  recommended  to 
them  by  Monsieur  de  Momy. 

Having  the  army  and  the  whole  executive 
power  in  their  hands,  and  having  pre-ordained 

•  "  Lo  Conp  d'Etot,"  par  Xavier  Dnrrien,  MoieQ 
Reproientant  dn  People.  '*  Histoire  de  la  Terrear 
Bonapurtiate,"  pw  BipptAj^  Magen. 


the  question  to  be  put  to  the  people,  tlie 
brethren  of  the  Elys^,  it  would  seem,  might 
have  safely  allowed  the  prooeeding  to  go  to 
its  sure  conclusion  vnthont  further  coerdiig 
the  vote ;  and  if  they  had  done  thus,  they 
would  have  given  a  color  to  the  assertion  tbat 
the  result  of  the  Plebiscite  was  a  national 
ratification  of  tiieir  act.  But  remembering 
what  they  had  done,  and  having  blood  on 
their  hands,  they  did  not  venture  upon  a  free 
election.  What  they  did  was  liiis:  tiiej 
placed  thirty-two  departments  under  martial 
law ;  and,  since  they  wanted  nothing  more 
than  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen  and  ink  in 
order  to  place  every  other  department  in  the 
same  predicament,  it  can  be  said  vrithout 
straining  a  word  that  potentially,  or  actually, 
the  whole  of  France  v^as  under  martial  law. 

Therefore  men  voted  under  the  sword.  But 
martial  law  is  only  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  constitute  the  difference  between  an 
honest  election  and  a  Plebiscite  of  the  Bona- 
parte sort.  Of  course,  for  all  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  multitudes,  some  degree  of 
concert  is  needful,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
plotters,  using  as  they  did  the  resistless  en- 
gine of  the  executive  government,  the  con- 
cert was  perfect.  To  the  adversaries  of  the 
ESysto,  all  eflective  means  of  concerted  action 
were  forbidden  by  Momy  and  Maupas.  Not 
only  could  they  have  no  semblance  of  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  but  they  could  not  even  venture 
upon  the  slightest  approach  to  those  lesser 
gatherings  which  are  needed  for  men  who 
want  to  act  together.  Of  course,  in  these 
days,  the  chief  engine  for  giving  concerted 
and  rational  action  to  bodies  of  men  is  the 
Press.  But,  except  for  the  uses  of  the  Elys^, 
there  was  no  Press.  All  journals  hostile  to 
the  plot  were  silenced.  Not  a  word  oould 
be  printed  which  was  unfavorable  to  Mon- 
sieur Momy's  candidate  for  the  dictatorship. 
•Even  the  printing  and  distributing  of  nega- 
tive voting  tickets  was  made  penal,  and  dur> 
ing  the  ceremony  which  was  called  an  '*  ele<y 
tion  "  several  persons  were  actually  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  offence  of  distributing 
negative  voting  tickets,  or  persuading  others 
to  vole  against  the  President.  It  was  soon 
made  elearthat,  so  far  as  concerned  his  means 
of  taking  a  real  part  in  the  election,  every 
adversary  of  the  Elys^  was  as  helpless  as  a 
man  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  one  department  it  was  decreed  that  any 
one  spreading  reports  or  suggeating  «nm 
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teodnig  to  diaquiol  the  people  Bhoald  be  in- 
fltautlj  aneeted  and  brooght  before  a  ooart 
martial.*  In  another,  every  Bodety,  and  in- 
deed, every  kind  of  meeting,  however  fevr  the 
pereone  compering  it  might  be,  -mm  in  terms 
prohibited,t  and  it  was  annoanoed  that  any 
man  disobeying  the  order  vroold  be  deemed 
to  be  a  member  of  a  secret  society  vrithin  the 
meaning  of  the  terrible  deciee  of  the  8th  of 
December,  and  liable  to  transportation.^  In 
the  same  department  it  was  decreed  that  erery 
ene  havrking  or  distributing  printed  tickets, 
or  even  mannecripts,  unless  authorised  by  the 
mayor  or  the  juge  de  pais  shonld  be  prose- 
cuted, and  the  same  prefect  in  almost  mad  rege 
against  freedom  prodaimed  that  any  one  vdio 
was  oau|^t  in  an  endeavor  to  **  propagate  an 
opinion  "  shonld  be  deemed  guilty  of  exciting 
to  civil  war,  and  instantly  handed  over  to  the 
judicial  authority.^  In  another  department 
the  sub-prefect  announced  that  any  one  who 
threw  a  doubt  on  the  loyaky  of  the  acts  of 
the  Qovemment  should  be  arrested.  H 

These  jure  samples  of  the  means  which  gen- 
eralfl  and  prefects  and  sub-preftAsts  adopted 
ibr  ensuring  the  •resalt ;  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  bdiered  that  all  this  base  seal  was  reaUy 
needed ;  because  horn  the  very  ftmt  the  brett^ 
len  of  the  Eiys^  had  taken  a  step  which 
even  if  it  had  stood  alone,  would  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  coerce  the  vote.  They 
ixed  for  the  20tfa  and  21st  of  December  the 
election  to  which  oiTilians  were  invited ;  but 
long  before  this  the  army  had  been  ordered 
to  Tote  (and  to  Toto  openly  without  ballot), 
within  forty-eight  hours  ftom  the  receipt  of 
a  despatch  of  the  3d  of  December.  So,  all 
the  land  forces  of  France  had  voted,  as  it  were, 
by  beat  of  drum,  and  ibe  result  of  their  vot- 
ing had  been  made  knovm  to  the  whole  coun- 
try long  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  cirilians 
to  proceed  to  election.  France  therefore,  if 
she  vrere  to  dare  to  vote  against  the  Fieri- 
dent,  vrould  be  [facing  herself  in  instant  and 
open  conflict  with  the  dedared  will  of  her 
own  army,  and  this  at  a  tune  wheu,.to  the 
extent  already  stated,  she  vras  under  martial 
law. 

.  *ArretQ  do  Qfluefal  d'AlphonM,  GommaadaDt 
Fetat  de  sioge  dtaa  le  Departement  du  Chor,  Arti- 
de  4. 

t  Airele  da  Pref«t  da  la  Hants  Oaranno^  Artf- 
el«i  1,  2,  3. 

^  Ibid.,  Article  3. 

§  Ibid.,  Arttelo  4. 

M  Amto  da  Sofnt-prefct  d«  VataMienint. 
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Surprised,  perplexed,  affrighted,  and  all  un- 
armed and  helpless,  France  was  called  upon 
either  to  strive  to  levy  a  vrar  of  despair  against 
the  mighty  engine  of  the  French  executive 
government,  and  the  vast  army  which  stood 
over  her,  or  dse  to  succumb  at  once  to  Louis 
Bonaparte  and  Momy  and  Maupas  and  Mon- 
rieur  Le  Boy  St.  Arnaud.  She  succumbed. 
The  brethren  of  the  Elys^e  had  asked  the 
country  to  say  "Yes"  or  "No:"  shoald 
Louis  Bonapiffte  alone  build  a  new  Constitu- 
tion for  the  governance  of  the  mighty  nation? 
and  wiien,  in  tibe  way  already  told,  they  had 
obtained  Um  "  Tee,"  from  herds  and  flocks 
of  men  whom  they  ventured  to  number  at 
nearly  eight  mflMons,  it  was  made  knovm  to 
Pftris  that  the  person  who  had  long  been  the 
&VQrite  subject  of  her  jests  vras  now  become 
sole  lawgiver  for  her  and  for  France.  In  the 
making  of  such  laws  as  he  intended  to  give 
Uie  country,  Prince  Louis  vres  highly  skilled, 
for  he  knew  how  to  enfold  the  creatures  of 
a  sheer  Oriental  autodracy  in  a  nomenclature 
taken  from  the  polity  of  free  European  States. 
With  the  advice  and  colisent  of  Momy,  and 
no  doubt  with  the  full  approval  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  plottera  he  virtually  made  it  the  law 
that  he  should  command,  and  that  fVance 
shovdd  pay  him  tribute  and  obey. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  success  of  the 
plot  of  the  2d  of  December  resulted  from  the 
massacre  whidi  took  place  in  the  Boulevard 
on  tke  following  Thuraday;  and  since  this 
strmge  event  became  the  foundation  of  a  mo- 
mentoua  change  in  the  polity  of  France,  and 
even  in  the  destinies  of  Europe,  it  is  right  for 
men  tQ  know,  if  they  can,  how  and  why  it 
came  to  pass.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  afie^ 
noon  of  the  4th  of  December,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  plot  had  seemed  to  become  al- 
most hopriess  by  reason  of  the  isolation  to 
which  ^nce  Louii  and  his  aasociates  were 
reduced.  But  at  that  hour  the  masBacre  be- 
gan, and  before  the  bodies  were  cleared  away, 
the  brethren  of  the  Elys^  had  Paris  and 
France  at  their  mercy.  It  vras  natural  that 
vrronged  and  angry  men,  seeing  th»  cause 
and  this  effect,  should  be  capable  of  believing 
that  the  massacre  veas  wilfiilly  planned  as  a 
means  of  achieving  the  result  which  it  actu- 
ally produced.  Just  as  the  Cambridge  theo- 
logum  maintained  that  he  who  looked  upon  a 
watch  must  needs  believe  in  a  veatchmaker, 
80  men  who  had  seen  the  massacre  were  led 
to  infer  a  demon.    They  saw  that  the  massa- 
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ere  brought  wealth  and  bleasings  to  the  £3y- 
B^e,  and  they  thought  it  a  safe  induction  to 
say  that  the  man  who  gathered  the  harrest 
as  though  it  were  his  own  must  have  eown 
the  seed  in  due  season.  Yet,  so  far  as  one 
knows,  this  argument  from  design  is  not  very 
well  reinforced  by  external  proof;  and  per- 
haps it  is  more  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature  to  belicTe  that  the  slaughter 
of  the  Boulevard  resulted  from  the  mixed 
causes  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  ope- 
ration, than  from  a  cold  design  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  have  a  quantity  of  peace- 
ful men  and  women  killed  in  order  that  the 
mere  horror  of  the  sight  might  crush  the  spirit 
of  Paris.  Without  resorting  to  this  dreadful 
solution,  the  causes  of  the  massacre  may  be 
reached  by  fair  conjecture. 

The  army,  as  we  have  seen,  was  burning 
with  hatred  of  the  civilians,  and  its  ferocity 
bad  been  careftilly  whetted  by  the  President 
and  by  St.  Amaud.  This  feeling  apart  from 
other  motives  of  action  would  not  have  in- 
duced the  brave  soldiery  of  France  to  fire 
point-blank  into  crowds  of  defenceless  men 
and  women  ;  but  a  passion  more  i>ogeDt  than 
anger  was  working  in  the  bosoms  of  the  men 
at  the  Elys^  and  the  Generals  in  command, 
and  from  them  it  descended  to  the  troops. 

According  to  its  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed,  a  creature  struck 
by  terror  may  either  lie  trembling  in  a  state 
of  abject  prostration,  or  else  may  be  convulsed 
with  hysteric  energy ;  and  when  terror  seises 
upon  man  or  beast  in  this  last  way,  it  is  the 
fiercest  and  most  blind  of  all  passions.  The 
French  unite  the  delicate,  nervous  organisa- 
tion of  the  south  with  much^of  the  energy  of 
the  north,  and  they  are  keenly  susceptible  of 
the  terror  that  makes  a  man  kill  people,  and 
tlie  terror  that  makes  him  lie  dovm  and  beg* 
On  that  4th  of  December,  Paris  was  visited 
with  terror  in  either  form.  The  army  raged, 
and  the  people  crouched ;  but  army  and  peo- 
ple alike  were  governed  by  terror.  It  is  very 
true,  that  in  the  Boulevard  there  were  no 
physical  dangers  which  could  have  struck  the 
troops  with  this  truculent  sort  of  panic,  for 
even  if  it  is  believed  that  two  or  threo  shots 
were  fired  from  a  window  or  a  housetop,  an 
occurrence  of  that  kind,  in  a  quarter  which 
was  plainly  prepared  for  sight-seeing,  and  not 
for  strife,  was  too  trivial  of  itself  to  be  capa- 
ble of  disturbing  prime  troops.  But  the 
President  and  his  associates,  though  they 


had  succeeded  in  all  their  meohanicali 
ments,  had  iailed  to  obtain  the  support  of 
men  of  character  and  eminence.  For  that 
reason  they  were  obviously  in  peril ;  and  if 
Momy  and  Fleury  still  remained  in  good 
heart,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  on 
the  4th  of  December  the  sensations  of  the 
President,  of  the  two  other  Bonapartes,  of 
Maupas,  of  St.  Amaud,  and  of  Magun  cor- 
responded with  the  akurming  circnmwtances 
in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  state  of  the  President  seems  to  have 
been  very  like  what  it  had  been  in  former 
times  at  Strasbourg  and  at  Boulogne,  and 
what  it  was  years  afterwards  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino.*    He  did  not  on  any  of  these  Sre 
occasions  so  give  way  to  fear  as  to  prove  ihmt 
he  had  less  self-control  in  moments  of  danger 
than  the  common  run  of  peaceful  dtiieos ; 
but  on  all  of  them  he  showed  that,  though 
he  had  chosen  to  set  himself  heroic  tasks,  his 
temperament  was  ill-fitted  -for  the  hour  of 
battle  and  for  the  crisis  of  an  adventure. 
For,  besides  that  (in  common  with  the  bulk 
of  mankind)  he  was  without  resource  and 
presence  of  mind  when  he  imagined  that 
danger  was  really  quite  dose  upon  him,  his 
complexion  and  the  dismal  looks  he  wore  in 
tunes  of  trial  were  always  against  him.  From 
some  defect,  perhaps,  in  the  structure  of  the 
heart  or  the  arterial  system,  his  skin,  when 
he  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  was  liable  to  be 
suffused  with  a  greenish  hue.    This  discolor- 
ation might  be  a  sign  of  high  moral  courage, 
because  it  would  tend  to  show  that  the  spirit 
was  warring  with  the  flesh ;  but  still  it  does 
not  indicate  that  condition  of  body  and  soul 
whi^  belongs  to  a  true  king  of  men  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  enables  him  to  give  heart 
and  impulsion  to  those  around  him.    It  is 
obvious,  too,  that  an  appearance  of  this  sort 
would  be  damping  to  the  ardor  of  the  by- 
standers.   Several  incidents  show  that  be- 
tween the  2d  and  the  4th  of  December  the 
President  was  irresolute,  and  keenly  alive  to 
his  danger.    The  long^pondered  plui  of  dee* 
tion  which  he  had  promulgated  on  the  2d  of 
December  he  withdrew  the  next  day,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  supposed  desire  of  the  Parisian 
multitude.    He  took  care  to  have  always 
close  to  his  side  the  immense  force  of  cavalry 
to  which  he  looked  as  the  means  of  protect- 
ing his  flight,  and  it  seems  that  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  critical  interval  the  cai^ 
*8a0  note  hi  tbo  Appendix* 
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riages  and  hones  raqnired  fbr  hiB  escape  were 
kept  ready  for  ixtttant  use  in  the*staUe-jard 
of  the  Eljs^.  Moreoyer,  it  ¥ras  at  this  time 
that  he  soffered  himself  to  resort  to  the  al- 
most desperate  resouroe  of  counterfeiting  the 
names  of  men  represented  as  belonging  to  the 
Consultative  Commission.  But  perhaps  his 
condition  of  mind  may  be  best  inferred  from 
the  posture  in  which  history  catches  him 
whilst  he  nestled  under  the  wiog  of  the 
army. 

When  a  peaoefdl  citizen  is  in  grievous 
peril,  and  depending  for  his  life  upon  the 
whim  of  soldiers,  his  instinct  is  to  take  all 
his  gold  and  go  and  offer  it  to  the  armed 
men  and  tell  them  he  loves  and  admires  them. 
What,  in  such  stress,  the  endangered  citisen 
would  be  impelled  by  his  nature  to  do  is  ex- 
actly what  Louis  Bonaparte  did.  The  trans- 
action could  not  be  concealed,  and  the  im- 
perial historian  seems  to  have  thought  that 
upon  the  whole  the  beet  course  was  to  give 
it  an  air  of  classic  grandeur  by  describing 
the  soldiers  as  the  *'  conquerors  "  of  a  rug- 
ged Greek  word,  and  by  calling  a  fVench 
coin  an  * '  obolus. "  '  <  There  remained, ' '  said 
he, ''  to  the  President  out  of  all  his  personal 
fortune,  out  of  all  his  patrimony,  a  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  francs.  He  knew  that  in  cer^ 
tain  memorable  circumstances  the  troops  had 
faltered  in  the  presence  of  insurrection,  more 
from  being  &mished  than  from  being  de- 
feated ;  so  he  took  ail  that  remained  to  him, 
even  to  his  last  crovm-piece,  and  charged 
Colonel  Fleury  to  go  to  the  soldiers,  conquer^ 
ors  of  demagogy,  and  distribute  to  them, 
brigade  by  brigade,  and  man  by  man,  this 
his  last  obolus."  *  The  President  had  said, 
in  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  army  of  Paris, 
that  he  would  not  bid  them  advance,  but 
would  himself  go  the  foremost  and  ask  them 
to  follow  him.  If  it  was  becoming  to  ad- 
dress empty  play-actor's  words  of  that  sort 
to  real  soldiers,  it  certainly  was  not  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  act  upon  them,  fi)r  there 
could  not  well  be  any  such  engagement  in 
the  streets  of  Parts  as  would  make  it  right 
£[>r  a  literary  man  (though  he  was  also  the 
chief  of  the  state)  to  go  and  affect  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  inured  to 
war ;  but  still  there  was  a  contrast  between 
what  was  said  and  what  was  done,  which 
makes  a  man  smile  as  he  passes.  The  Presi- 
dent had  vowed*  he  would  lead  the  soldiers 
♦  Qraaier  ds  Oiiignsn,  voL  iL  p.  i3L 
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against  the  foe,  and  instead,  he  sent  them 
all  his  money.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  change  of  plan  vras  at  all  displeasing 
to  the  troops,  and  this  bribing  of  the  armed 
men  is  only  adverted  to  here  as  a  means  of 
getting  at  the  real  state  of  the  President's 
mind,  and  thereby  tradng  up  to  its  cause  the 
massacre  of  the  4th  of  December. 

Another  clue,  leading  the  same  way,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  decree  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent enacted  that  combats  with  insurgents  at 
home  should  count  for  the  honor  and  profit 
of  the  troops  in  the  same  way  as  though  they 
were  fought  against  a  foreign  enemy.*  It  is 
true  that  this  decree  was  not  issued  until  the 
massacre  of  the  4th  was  over,  but  of  course 
the  temper  in  which  a  man  encounters  danger 
is  to  be  gathered  in  part  from  his  demeanor 
immediately  afler  the  worst  moment  of  trial ; 
and  when  it  is  found  that  the  chief  of  a  proud 
and  mighty  nation  veas  capable  of  putting 
his  hand  to  a  paper  of  this  sort  on  the  5th  of 
December,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what 
his  sensations  were  on  the  noon  of  the  iay 
before,  when  the  agony  of  being  in  fear  had 
not  as  yet  been  succeeded  by  the  indecorous 
excitement  of  escape.  * 

Whilst  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  hug^ 
ging  the  knees  of  the  soldiers,  his  uncle,  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  fell  into  so  painful  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  his  self-con- 
trol, and  he  suffered  himself  to  publish  a 
letter  in  which  he  not  only  disclosed  his 
alarm,  but  even  showed  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  separate  himself  from  his  nephew ;. 
for  he  made  it  appear  (as  he  could  do  per* 
haps  with  strict  truth)  that  although  he  had 
got  into  danger  by  showing  himself  in  public 
with  the  President  on  the  2d  of  December^ 
he  was  innocent  of  the  plot,  and  a  stranger  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Elys^e.f  His  son  (now. 
called  Prince  Napoleon)  was  really,  they  say, 
a  strong  disapprover  of  the  President's  acte,. 
and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  most 
unwilling  to  be  put  to  death  or  otherwise 

*  Decree  of  the  6Ui,  inflerted  in  the  Monitnar  of 
the  7th  Deo. 

f  The  letter  will  be  foand  in  the  Annwd  Rtffister. 
It  seeniB  to  have  been  sent «!  ten  o'oloek  at  nighton 
the  ith  of  Deoomher  ;  hot  the  writer  evidently  did 
not  know  that  the  inrarreotion  at  that  time  was  so 
near  its  end  as  it  really  was,  and  his  letter  may 
therefore  bo  taken  as  a  &ir  indk»tion  of  the  stats 
of  his  mind  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  ad^ 
▼ioe  and  the  mild  remonstrance  contained  in  the 
letter,  might  have  been  given  in  private  hy  a  man 
who  had  not  lost  his  ealm,  bat  the  fact  of  allowinc 
snob  a  IfiUet  to  be  poblio  dkolosea  Jerome's  motiraiu 
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iUoireftted,  upon  the  theory  that  he  was  the 
oousin  and  therefore  the  aooomplice  of  Louis, 
for  of  that  theory  he  wholly  and  utterly  de- 
nied the  truth.  Any  man,  however  firm, 
Blight  well  resolve  that,  happen  what  might 
to  him,  he  would  strnggle  hard  to  avoid  be- 
ing executed  by  mistake ;  and  it  seems  unfair 
to  cast  blame  on  Prince  Napoleon,  for  trying 
to  disconnect  his  personal  destiny  from  that 
of  the  endangered  men  at  the  Elys^,  whose 
counsels  he  had  not  shared.  StUl,  the  sense 
of  being  cast  loose  by  the  other  Bonapartes 
could  not  but  be  discouraging  to  Prince 
Louis,  and  to  those  who  had  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  him. 

Manpas,  or  de  Maupas,  was  a  man  of  a  fine, 
huge,  robust  frame,  and  with  florid,  healthy 
looks ;  bat  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  spa* 
cious  and  strong-looking  body  of  that  sort  is 
not  so  safe  a  tabernacle  as  it  seems  for  man's 
troubled  spirit.  It  is  said  that  the  bodily 
strength  of  Maupas  collapeed  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  that  at  a  critical  part  of  the  time 
between  the  night  of  the  2d  of  December  and 
the  massacre  of  the  4th  he  had  the  misfortone 
to  fall  ill. 

Finally,  it  must  be  repeated  that  on  that 
4th  of  ]>eoember  the  army  of  Paris  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  inaction  during  all  the  precious 
hours  which  elapsed  between  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  morning  and  two  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

These  are  signs  that  the  brethren  of  the 
Elysee  were  aghast  at  what  they  had  done, 
and  aghast  at  what  they  had  to  do.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  Magnan  and  the  twenty  Gen- 
erals who  had  embraced  one  another  on  the 
27th  of  November,  were  now  more  involved 
in  the  danger  of  the  plot  than  at  first  they 
might  have  expected  to  be,  for  the  isolation 
in  which  the  President  was  left,  for  want  of 
men  of  character  and  station  who  would  con- 
sent to  come  and  stand  round  him,  must  have 
made  all  these  Generals  feel  that  even  the 
sovereign  warrant  of  '*  an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  War  "  was  a  covering  which  had , 
become  very  thin. 

Now,  by  nature  the  French  people  are  used 
to  go  in  flocks,  and  in  their  army  there  is  not 
that  social  difierence  between  the  officers  and 
the  common  soldiers  which  is  the  best  om- 
trivance  hitherto  discovered  for  intercepting 
the  spread  of  a  panic  or  any  othet  bewilder- 
ing impulse.  With  their  troops,  any  impulse 
whether  of  daring  or  fear  wiU  often  dart  like 
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lightning  from  man  to  man,  and  qnicUy  in* 
volve  the  whole  mass.  Qenerally  perhaps,  a 
panic  in  an  army  aseeuds  from,  the  ranks. 
On  this  day,  the  panic,  it  seems,  went  down- 
wards. For  six  bouts  the  army  had  been 
kept  waiting  and  waiting  under  arms  within 
a  few  hundred  yardi  of  the  barricades  which 
it  was  to  attack.  The'  <nrder  to  advance  did 
not  come.  Somewhere  there  Was  hesitation, 
and  the  Generals  ooold  not  but  know  that 
even  a  little  hesitation  at  such  a  time  was 
both  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  danger,,  but  when 
they  saw  it  continuing  through  all  the  mom* 
ing  hours  of  a  short  December  day,  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  apprehend  that  the  plot 
of  the  EljFB^  was  collapsing  for  want  of  sup- 
port, and  they  could  not  but  know  that,  if 
this  dread  were  well  founded,  their  &te  was 
likely  to  be  a  hard  one. 

The  temperament  of  Frenchmen  is  better 
fitted  for  the  hour  of  combat  than  for  the  en* 
durance  of  this  sort  of  protracted  tension ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  men  of  their  race,  when 
they  are  much  perturbed,  and  kept  in  long 
suspehee^wfU  easily  degenerate  into  that  kind 
of  alarm,  which  is  apt  to  become  ferocious. 
This  was  the  kind  of  stress  to  which  the 
troo^  were  put  on  that  4th  of  December,  and 
in  the  case  of  Magnan  and  the  Generals  un- 
der him,  the  pangs  of  having  to  wait  upon 
the  brink  of  action  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  day  were  sharpened  by  a  sense  of  politi- 
cal danger ;  fbr  they  felt  that  if,  after  all,  the 
scheme  of  the  Elys^  should  fail,  their  meeting 
of  the  27th  might  cause  them  to  be  brought 
to  trial.  Any  one  knowitig  what  those  twen- 
ty-one Generals  had  on  their  minds,  and  be- 
ing also  somewhat  used  to  the  French  army, 
will  almost  be  able  to  hear  the  grinding  of 
the  teeth  and  the  rumbling  of  the  curses 
which  mark  the  armed  Frenchman  when  he 
rages  because  he  is  anxious.  Even  without 
the  utterance  of  any  words  the  counteAanoes 
of  men  thus  disturbed  would  be  swiftly  read 
in  a  body  of  French  troops,  and  though  the 
soldiery  and  the  inferior  officers  would  not  be 
able  to  make  out  very  well  what  it  was  that 
was  troubling  the  minds  of  the  Generals,  the 
sense  of  not  knowing  all  would  only  make 
them  the  more  susceptible  of  infection.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  troops  prescribed  the  ruth- 
less sbiughtering  of  all  who  resisted  or  ob- 
structed them  ;  and  although  it  is  of  coune 
true  that  these  dlrectioiis  would  not  compel 
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or  sanction  tbe  slaughter  of  peaceful  crowds 
not  at  all  obstructing  the  troops,  still  they 
would  so  act  upon  the  minds  of  the  soldiery 
that  any  passion  which  might  chance  to  seize 
them  would  be  likely  to  take  a  fierce  shape. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
the  natural  and  well-grounded  alarm  which 
beset  the  President  and  some  of  his  associates 
was  turned  to  anxiety  of  the  raging  sort  when 
it  came  upon  the  military  commanders,  and 
that  from  them  it  ran  down,  till  at  last  it 
seized  upon  the  troops  with  so  maddening  a 
power  as  to  cause  them  to  fhcc  round  with- 
out word  of  command,  and  open  fire  upon  a 
crowd  of  gazing  men  and  women. 

If  this  solution  were  accepted,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  theory  which  ascribes  to  Prince 
Louis  Bonaparte  the  malign  design  of  con- 
triving a  slaughter  on  the  Boulevard  as  a 
means  of  striking  terror  and  so  crushing  re- 
sistance, but  it  would  still  remain  true  that, 
although  it  was  not  specifically  designed  and 
ordered,  the  massacre  was  brought  about  by 
him,  and  by  Momy,  Maupas,  and  St.  Amaud, 
all  acting  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the 
encouragement  of  Pleury  and  Perpigny.  By 
them  the  deeds  of  the  2d  of  December  were 
oontrtved  and  done.  By  them,  and  in  order 
to  the  support  of  those  same  deeds,  the  army 
was  brought  into  the  streets.  By  their  in- 
dustry the  minds  of  the  iioldiery  were  whetted 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  Parisians,  and  finally 
by  their  hcsftation,  or  the  hesitation  of  Mag- 
nan,  their  inslrument,  the  army,  when  it  was 
almost  face  to  face  with  the  barricades,  was 
still  kept  standing  and  expectant,  until  its. 
Generals,  catching  and  transmitting  in  anj 
altered  form  the  terror  which  had  come  upon 
thrtn  from  the  Elysde,  brought  the  troops  into 
that  state  of  truculent  panic  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  slaughter.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  doubt  which  I 
have  tried  to  solve  extends  only  to  the  cause 
which  brought  about  the  massacre  of  the 
peaoefol  crowds  on  the  Boulevard ;  for  it  re- 
mains unquestioned  that  the  killing  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  barricaded  quarter  was 
the  result  of  design,  and  was  enforced  by 
stringent  orders.  Moreover  tbe  persons  who 
had  tbe  blood  upon  their  hands  were  the  per- 
sons who  got  the  booty.  St.  Amaud  is  no 
more ;  but  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Momy, 
Fleory,  Manpas,  Magnan,  and  Persigny — ell 
ihcie  are  yet  alive,  and  in  their  possession 
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the  public  treasures  of  fVance  may  still  be 
abundantly  found. 

It  is  known  that  the  most  practised  game- 
sters grow  weary  Sometimes  of  their  long  ef- 
forts to  pry  into  the  future  which  chance  is  pre- 
paring for  them,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  their 
anxiety  and  doubt  they  are  now  and  then  glad 
to  accept  guidance  from  the  blind,  confident 
guess  of  some  one  who  is  younger  and  \&m 
jaded  than  themselves ;  and  when  a  hot-headed 
lad  insists  that  he  can  govern  fortune,  when 
he  <' calls  the  main,"  as  though  it  were  a 
word  of  command,  and  shakes  the  dice-box 
with  a  lusty  arm,  the  pale,  doubting  elders 
will  sometimes  follow  the  lead  of  youth's  high 
animal  spirits,  and  if  they  do  this  and  win, 
their  hearts  are  warm  to  the  lad  whoae  fire 
and  wilfulness  compelled  them  to  run  the  ven- 
ture. Whether  it  be  tme,  as  is  said,  that 
in  thp  hour  of  trial  any  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Elys^  were  urged  forward  by  Colonel  Fleury  *b 
threats,  or  whether,  abstaining  from  actual 
violence,  he  was  able  to  drive  them  on  by  the 
sheer  ascendency  of  a  more  ardent  and  reso- 
lute nature,  it  is  certain  that  he  weU  earned 
their  gratitude,  if  by  any  means  gentle  or 
rough  he  forced  them  to  keep  their  stake  on 
the  table.  For  they  won .  They  won  France. 
They  used  her  hard.  They  took  her  free- 
dom. They  laid  open  her  purse,  and  were 
rich  with  her  wealth.  They  went  and  sat  in 
the  seats  of  Rings  and  Statesmen,  and  handled 
the  mighty  nation  as  they  willed  in  the  face 
of  Europe.  Those  who  hated  freedom,  and 
those  also  who  bore  ill-will  towards  the  French 
people  made  merry  with  what  they  saw. 

These  are  the  things  which  Charies  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  did.  What  he  had 
sworn  to  do  was  set  forth  in  the  oath  which 
he  took  on  the  20th  of  December,  1848.  On 
that  day  he  stood  before  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  lifting  his  right  arm  towards  heaven 
thus  swore :  **  In  the  presence  of  God,  and 
before  the  French  people,  represented  by  the 
National  Assembly,  I  swear  to  remain  &ith- 
fbl  to  the  democratic  Republic  one  and  indi- 
visible, and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the 
Constitution  imposes  upon  me.*'  What  he 
had  pledged  his  honor  to  do  was  set  forth  in 
the  promise,  which  of  his  own  free  will  he 
addressed  to  the  Assembly.  Beading  from  a 
paper  which  he  had  prepared,  he  uttered  these 
words :  '* The  votes  of  the  nation,  and  the  oath 
which  I  have  just  taken,  command  my  future 
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conduct.  My  duty  is  clear.  I  will  fulfil  it 
fts  a  man  of  honor.  I  shall  regard  as  ene- 
mies of  the  country  all  those  who  endeavor 
to  change  hy  illegal  means  that  which '  aU 
France  has  established." 

In  Europe  at  that  time  there  were  many 
men,  and  several  millions  of  women  who 
truly  believed  that  the  landmarks  which  di- 
vided good  from  evil  were  in  charge  of  priests, 
and  that  what  religion  blessed  must  needs  be 
right.    Now  on  the  thirtieth  day  computed 
from  the  night  of  the  2d  of  December,  the 
lays  of  twelve  thousand  lamps  pierced  the 
thick  wintry  fog  that  clogged  the  morning 
air,  and  shed  their  difficult  light  througjti  the 
nave  of  the  historic  pile  which  stands  mark- 
ing the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  strange  check* 
eied  destiny  of  France.    There  waiting,  there 
were  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the 
Roman  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  stood  thus 
expecting,  because  they  claimed  to  be  able  to 
conduct  the  relations  between  man  and  his 
Creator,  and  the  swearer  of  the  oath  of  the 
20th  of  December  had  deigned  to   apprise 
them  that  again,  with  their  good  leave,  he 
was  coming  into  '*  the  presence  of  Qod." 
And  he  came.    Where  the  kings  of  France 
had  knelt,  there  was  now  the  persistent  man- 
ager of  the  company  that  had  played  at  Stras- 
bourg and  Boulogne,  and  with  him,  it  may 
well  be  believed,  there  were  Momy.  rejoicing 
in  his  gains,  and  Magnan  soaring  high  above 
sums  of  four  thousand  pounds,  and  Maupas 
no  longer  in  danger,  and  St.  Amaud,  for- 
merly Le  Roy,  and  Fialtn,  more  often  called 
*<  Persigny,"  and  Fleury,  the  propeller  of  all, 
more  eager  perhaps  to  go  and  be  swift  to 
spend  his  winnings,  than  to  sit  in  a  cathedral 
and  think  how  the  fire  of  his  temperament 
had  given  him  a  strange  power  over  the  fate 
of  a  nation.    When  the  Church  perceived 
that  the  swearer  of  the  oath  and  all  his  asso- 
ciates were  ready,  she  began  her  service. 
Having  robes  whereon  all  down  the  back  there 
was  embroidered  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and 
being,  it  would  seem,  without  fear,  the  bish- 
ops and  priests  went  up  to  the  high  altar, 
and  scattered  rich  incense,  and  knelt  and  rose, 
and  knelt  and  rose  again.    Then  in  the  hear- 
ing of  thousands  there  pealed  through  the 
aisles  that  hymn  of  praise  which  purports  to 
waft  into  heaven  the  thanksgivings  of  a  whole 
people  for  some  new  and  signal  mercy  vouch- 
safed to  them  by  Almighty  God.    It  was  be- 


cause of  what  had  been  done  to  France 

the  last  thirty  days  that  the  Hosannas  aroee 

in  Notre  Dame.    Moreover  the  priests  lifted 

their  voices  and  cried  aloud,  chanting  and 

saying  to  the  Most  High,  Domine  salvum  fac 

Ludovicum  Napoleonem — 0  Lord !  save  Ixhub 

Napoleon. 

What  is  good,  and  what  is  evil?  and  who 
is  he  that  deserves  the  prayers  of  a  nation  ? 
If  any  man  being  scrupulous  and  devout  waa 
moved  by  the  events  of  December  to  ask  theee 
questions  of  his  Church,  he  was  answered 
that  day  in  the  Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Paris. 

In  the  next  December  the  form  of  the  state 
system  was  accommodated  to  the  reaUty,  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic  became  what 
iqen  call  a  *'  French  Emperor."  The  style 
that  Prince  Louis  thought  fit  to  take  was 
this :  '*  Napoleon  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  and  by  the  will  of  the  people,  Emperor 
of  the  French." 

Of  course  when  any  one  thinks  of  the  events 
of  December,  1851,  the  stress  of  his  attention 
is  apt  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who 
were  actors,  and  upon  those  who,  desiring  to 
act,  were  only  hindered  from  doing  so  by  fiiil- 
ing  into  the  pits  which  the  trappers  had  dug 
for  them;  but  na  one  will  &il  to  see  that 
one  of  the  main  phenqmena  of  the  time  was 
the  wilful  acquiescence  of  great  numbers  of 
men.  It  may  seem  strange  that  during  a 
time  of  danger  the  sin  of  inaction  should  be 
found  in  a  once  firee  and  alwayi^brave  people. 
The  cause  of  this  was  the  hatred  which  men 
had  of  democracy .  A  sheer  democraG5  it  would 
seem,  is  so  unfriendly  to  personal  liberty, 
and  therefore  so  vexing  or  alarming,  noW^y 
to  its  avowed  political  enemies  but  to  th^e 
also  who  in  general  are  accustomed  to  stand 
aloof  from  public  afiairs,  that  it  must  needs 
dose  its  frail  existence  as  soon  as  there  comes 
home  a  general  renowned  in  arms,  who  chooses 
to  make  himself  king.  This  was  always  laid 
down  as  a  guiding  principle  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  draw  lessons  from  history, 
but  even  they  used  to  think  that,  until  some 
sort  of  hero  could  be  found,  democratic  insti- 
tutions might  last.  France  showed  mankind 
that  the  mere  want  of  such  a  hero  as  will 
answer  the  purpose  is  a  want  which  can  be 
compensated  by  a  little  ingenuity.  She 
taught  the  world  that  when  a  mighty  nation 
is  under  a  democracy,  and  is  threatened  with 
doctrines  which  challenge  the  owneiahip  and 
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enjoiymakt  of  property,  any  knot  of  men  who 
can  get  trasted  with  a  momentary  hold  of  the 
eegine  of  State  (and  somebody  must  be  so 
trosted) ,  may  take  one  of  their  number  who 
never  made  a  campaign  except  with  counter^ 
felt  BoldierB,  and  never  fixed  a  shot  except 
when  he  fired  by  mistake,  and  may  make  him 
a  dictator,  a  lawgiver,  and  an  absolute  mon- 
aidi,  with  the  acqniesoence  if  not  with  the 
approval  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people. 
Moreover  France  proved  that  the  transition 
is  not  of  necessity  a  slow  one,  and  that,  when 
the  perils  of  a  high  centralization  and  a  great 
standing  army  are  added  to  the  perils  of  a 
sheer  democracy,  then  freedom,  although  it 
be  hedged  ronnd  and  guarded  by  aU  the  con- 
trivances which  clever,  thoughtful,  and  honest 
republicans  can  devise,  may  be  stolen  and 
made  away  with  in  one  dark  winter  night,  as 
thou^  it  were  a  purse  or  a  trinket. 

Although  France  lost  her  freedom  it  would 
be  an  error  to  imagine  that  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  commonwealth  there  was  founded  a  mon- 
archy like  that,  for  instance,  which  governs 
the  people  of  Russia.  In  empires  of  that  kind 
tiie  Sovereign  commands  the  services  of  all 
his  subjects.  In  France,  for  the  most  part,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  resolved  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  Government,  and  not  only  de- 
clined to  vouchsafe  their  society  to  the  new 
occupant  of  the  Tuileries,  but  even  looked  cold 
upon  any  stray  person  of  their  own  station 
who  soifered  himself  to  be  tempted  thither  by 
money.  They  were  determined  to  abide  their 
time,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  do  nothing 


which  would  make  it  inconsistent  for  them, 
as  soon  as  it  suited  their  policy,  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  laying  cruel  hands  on  the  new 
l^peror  and  his  associates.  It  was  obvious 
that  because  of  the  instinct  which  makes  crea^ 
tures  cling  to  life  a  monarch  thus  kept  al- 
ways standing  on  the  very  edge  of  a  horrible 
fete,  but  still  having  fer  the  time  in  his  bands 
the  engine  of  the  State,  would  be  driven  by 
the  very  law  of  his  being  to  make  use  of  the 
forces  of  the  hation  as  means  of  safety  for 
himself  and  his  comrades ;  and  that  to  that 
one  end,  not  only  the  operations  of  the  Home 
Government,  but  even  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country  would  be  steadily  aimed.  And 
so  it  happened.  After  the  2d  December,  in 
the  year  1851,  the  foreign  policy  of  France 
was  used  for  a  prop  to  prop  the  throne  which 
Momy  and  his  friends  had  built  up. 

Therefore,  although  I  have  dwelt  awhile 
upon  a  singular  passage  in  the  domestic  history 
of  France,  I  have  not  digressed.  The  origin 
of  the  war  with  RuBsia  could  not  be  traced 
without  showing  what  was  the  foreign  policy 
of  France  at  the  time  when  the  mischief  was 
done ;  and  since  it  happened  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  was  new  to  the  world,  and 
was  governed  in  all  things  by  the  personal 
exieenoies  of  those  who  wielded  it,  no  one 
could  receive  a  true  impression  of  its  aim  and 
purpose,  without  first  g^therin^  some  idea  of 
the  events  by  which  the  destinies  of  Europe 
were  connected  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
Prince  Louis  and  Momv  ana  Fleury,  of  Mag- 
nan  and  Persigny  and  Maupas  and  Mon- 
sieur, Le  Roy  St.  Amaud. 


A  CDBious  iiwtanoft  of  the  obstiiiate  hatred  of 
the  Japanese  towards  Christiani^  oooorred  a 
ribort  tune  ago  at  NagassJd.  The  Dutch  govem- 
meot  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  govem- 
mmU  sBDt  over  a  small  steam  maohine,  whieh 
had  been  made  by  the  engineeirB,  D.  Christie  and 
Bon,  who  had,  aooording  to  custom,  cast  the 
name  of  their  firm  on  some  conspicuous  port  of 
the  machine.  When  the  Japanese  officials  read 
tills  they  npicntly  eonofaided  that  the  words  had 
aome  refereoee  to  Christ  the  son  of  David,  and 
tii^  the  machine  was  intended  to  make  the  Ji^ 
acese  Christians  by  steam-power  !  At  first  they 
positiTely  refesed  to  admit  the  obnoxioos  article ; 
and  even  when  the  matter  was  explained,  they 
did  not  seem  at  all  at  their  ease  respecting  it 
The  same  officials  anted  a  copy  of  Longfellow's 
poems,  on  the  plea  that  Evamjeline  hod  been 
written  by  one  of  the  Evangelists,  whose  works  it 
was  not  permitted  to  Intiudiioe  into  Japan !    All 


Bibles  and  religious  books  on  board  of  vessds  az^ 
riTmg  at  a  Japanese  port  must  be  put  in  a  case, 
called  the  Bible-case,  which  is  carefdlly  sealed  up 
and  preserved  under  lock  and  key  by  the  officials, 
until  the  vessel  is  ready  to  Isaye ;  it  is  then  la- 
tumed  to  the  captain.  This  absurd  retaliation  is 
now,  however,  Uttle  more  than  a  formabty,  as  the 
Bible-case  generally  contains  merely  a  fisw  stones 
packed  In  sawdust— ^^ater't  MdffoMine* 


The  Dagmar  Cross,  to  be  worn  henceforth  bv 
the  Princess  Alexandra,  contains  a  piece  of  silk 
taken  from  the  grave  of  King  C&ante.  The 
ornament  is  in  other  reqteots  of  a  most  oostly  de- 
scription, as  the  necklace  contains  two  thousand 
brilliants  and  a  hundred  and  eighteen  pearls ; 
and  the  cross  attached  to  it  Is  alleged  to  contain 
a  fragment  ot  the  true  oroas. 
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THE    TRIAL    SERMON. 


GHAPm  in. 

DuuNG  the  many  days  of  his  mother's  ill- 
sess,  Kenneth  never  onoe  thought  of  the  work 
that  was  lying  undone ;  the  work  which,  if 
not  done  within  this  week,  most  cost  him  so 
dear! 

At  last,  in  the  quiet  evening,  after  a  long 
day  of  hopeless  suffering,  they  heard  the 
words  spolMOL  that  have  so  oft^n  thrilled  with 
joy  through  sinking  heaxtsj  and  hronght  back 
the  brightness  to  households  whose  light 
seemed  to  be  extinguished  forever,  <<  The 
woiftt  is  over;  she  will  live."  Then,  as, 
hour  after  hour,  Kenneth  sat  holding  his 
mother's  hand,  scarcely  daring  to  move  lest 
he  should  waken  her  firom  the  sleep  that  was 
bringing  her  back  to  life  and  health,  he  re- 
membered, for  the  first  time  since  that  night 
when  he  had  laid  down  his  pen  to  tell  her  of 
his  pleasant  nevrs,  that  his  time  of  prepara- 
tion was  almost  over.  Only  two  days  were 
left  to  him ;  if  he  were  not  ready  then,  his 
hopes  of  future  success  were  all  gone ;  he 
oould  not  pass  his  examination ;  he  could  not 
receive  license ;  and  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  the  only  living  that  for  years  would  in  all 
probability  be  ofiered  to  him  his  ill-paid  work 
of  teaching  must  support  his  fiunily  for  an- 
other year.  Besides  all  this,  he  knew  well 
that  a  stigma  most  difficult  to  get  over  always 
rested  on  the  name  of  any  student  who,  from 
any  cause  except  severe  iUneas,  &iled  to  come 
forward  at  his  appointed  time;  that  this 
stigma  was  always  coupled  vrith  that  name, 
whenever  it  vros  mentioned  for  preferment. 
In  short,  he  felt  that  to  lose  the  year,  or  to 
oome  forvrard  veith  his  preparations  imper- 
fectly and  hurriedly  got  over,  would  be  al- 
most certain  ruin  to  all  his  hopes ;  and  yet 
he  saw  that  from  the  long  delay  irhich  had 
occurred,  the  anxiety  which  still  weighed 
bim  dovm  about  his  mother,  the  nervous  and 
worn-out  state  in  which  ho  was,  amounting 
to  positive  iUness ;  with  the  utter  confusion 
and  absence  of  quietness  at  present  in  the 
house,  his  task  vras  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
beyond  his  power. 

His  anxiety,  which  had  been  so  entirely 
put  aside  for  the  last  five  or  six  days,  was, 
when  the  truth  burst  upon  him,  almost  moxe 
than  he  eould  bear.  He  could  not,  even  for 
those  days,  give  up  his  teaching.  He  had 
been  only  too  neglectful  of  his  pupils  ktely. 
No ;  he  must  go  to  each  one,  and  give  each 
his  full  time.    His  houm  for  study  then  vrexe 


very  few.  Poor  follow!  oonld  it  be 
dered  at  that  heevengrudged  the  hours  spent 
in  watching  his  mother's  long,  long  sleep  ? 
It  was  true,  he  faad,  as  all  students  have,  sev- 
eral senmms  already  written;  but  I  ha^e 
mentioned  his  morbid  dispa^isfactjon  with  all 
his  own  work,  and  in  his  rather  peculiar  eir- 
cumstanoes,  his  sermons,  he  felt,  ought  to  be 
much  better  than  those  ordinarUy  deliyered. 
He  could  not  deliver  any  of  these  rude  juve- 
nile productions.    It  was  quite  impossible. 

Then,  sitting  in  the  darkened  room,  be 
tried  to  think  over  his  subject,  but  it  was  in 
vain.  His  thoughts  immediately  wandered 
to  the  pale,  sleepiii^  form  beside  him,  and 
the  very  anxiety  he  was  in  distracted  his  at- 
tention. How  long  she  slept !  How  zap- 
idly  the  striking  of  one  honr  seemed  followed 
by  another !  How  few  would  soon  be  left  to 
him !  At  last  the  nervous  irritation  became 
so  great  that  almost  unconsciously,  he  said 
aloud,  ''  Shp  would  not  have  vrished  me  to 
stay  by  her  if  shejiad  known  my  difficulty." 

His  sister,.  Bessie,  from  the  chair  bedde 
the  fire,  where  she  h^  thrown  herself  to  try 
to  get  a  little  sleep  to  fit  her  for  the  next 
day's  duty,  roused  by  the  words  so  distinctly 
heard  in  the  still  room,  stood  instantly  by  hj^ 
side. 

<<  Wished  what,  Kenneth?"  she  said, in  a 
startled  voice. 

<*  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you,  poor  Bes- 
sie; but  I  cannot  remain  here  longer.  You 
know  how  important  my  work  is  just  now  for 
all  of  US|  and  how  much  time  I  have  lost. 
Do  you  think  you  could  take  my  place  with- 
out veakemng  her  ? ' ' 

'<  I'll  try,  Kenneth,"  said  the  wearied  girl, 
and  gently  she  tried  to  unloose  the  clasp  of 
her  mother's  hand,  who  at  the  touch  started, 
moved  uneasily,  and  whispered  her  boy's 
name,  "  Kenneth,  ELenneth;"  then  the  hand 
was  gently  folded  over  Bessie's,  and  the  quiet 
sleep  returned. 

Poor  Kenneth !  he  felt  almost  sorry,  as  he 
looked  at  Bessie's  anxious  &ce,  pale  as  the 
(me  she  was  watching  so  tenderly,  but  it 
could  not  be  helped ;  he  was  doing  what  be 
felt  to  be  beet  for  aU  of  them.  Then  think- 
ing how  much  more  than  ever  his  mother 
would  need  all  the  comforts  he  could  give 
her,  he  sighed,  and  turning  away,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room  and  began  hia  task.  But 
how  hard  he  found  it !  His  head  throbbing, 
his  pulse  beating  feverishly,  and  his  whole 
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body  tmiblibBg ;  lie  ooqld  not  think.  He 
ftlft  as  if  hia  bnun  wwe  wandering ;  iw  ie> 
numbered  that  bomble  feeling  ono^  Wore 
in  the  height  of  the  deliriain  of  »  &yer.  No 
wonder,  he  had  not  slept  or  tried  to  deep  for 
BMve  than  fortj«eight  houif ,  and,  never  tbtj 
strong,  lie  was  now  reaUy  iU  irora  long-oon* 
tbiiied  want  of  seat  and  agitation  of  mu^ 

When  the  monung  broke,  bis.taak  was 
soamely  begun,  and  yet  he  must  leaye  it. 
His  round  of  teaohii^  nwsit  begin.  This  was 
the  morning  of  the  day  whii^  finished  by 
his  being  kept  two  hpars  h^tev  than  ysoal 
at  Mr.  Huntly's  house.  He  had  snatohed  an 
honr  or  two  at  noon,  and  shutting  himself 
np,  he  had  written  a  part  of  his  sennon.  His 
hand  trembled  as  he  wrote,  andyery  haggard 
and  worn  he  looked  when  he  came  into  his 
mother's  room,  before  he  set  out  for  his  even- 
ing's work. 

It  has  been  neeessaiy  to  tell  all  this  to  ao- 
oonnt  for  Kenneth's  exoeeding  desire  to  be 
hoDM  early  on  this  special  night.  But  he 
had  been  disappointed ;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  we  parted  fhmi  him  it  was 
long  past  eleyen  o'clock,  and  he  had  not  yet 
readied  his  own  home. 

Knowing  all  these  ciroumstanoes,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  the  sound  of  music 
■ad  dancing  which  he  heard  as  he  entered 
the  street  was  not  congenial  to  his  present 
state  of  mind ;  we  may  even  i<»give  the  im- 
patienoe  of  his  manner  to  his  sister,  who,  at 
the  first  sound  of  his  footsteps  outside  <m  the 
pavement,  had  started  up,  and  holding  the 
door  open  in  her  hand,  eaf^ly  asked  him 
how  he  had  been  detained  so  very  late. 

Poor  Bessie !  she  was  a  good,  sweet-tern* 
peted  girl,  and  her  brother  was  veiy  fopd  of 
Int:  but  there  were  times  when  froon  a  want 
of  tact,  she  ruflkd  him  sadly. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  Lena  would  have 
nfttestood  fiir  better  what  would  be  pleasant 
to  him.  Anything  she  did  for  him  would 
have  been  done  quickly  and  silently;  and 
seeing,  as  ahe  would  have  done  by  a  glance, 
that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  mpch  as  quiet, 
riie  woold  laimediatdy  have  left  the  room. 

But  Betoie,  on  the  contrary,  overwhelmed 
him  with  qaestions  which  he  could  not  an- 
swer ;  pressed  him  to  take  food  which  he  felt 
would  have  choked  him ;  and  reoeivedall  his 
somewhat  impatient  answfrs  with  impertor- 
bable  good  temper ;  only  following  up  each 
with  some  new  question.     To-njgbt,  poor 


thing,  she  felt  so  happy  at  the  thought  of  her 
mother's  convalescence,  that  she  wss  even 
more  talkative  than  usual,  and  she  seemed 
quite  to  have  forgotten  that  Kenneth  had 
anything  to  do  except  to  talk  to  her. 

**  What  has  kept  you  so  late,  Kenneth?  " 
she  bq^ui.  '<  You  must  be  thoroughly  won 
out." 

**  I  am,  indeed,  Bessie,  and  I  haven't  a 
moment's  time  for  rest  eiUier.  I  must  work 
this  whole  night." 

'*  Yon  can't  do  that;  youmustgotobed." 

A  smile  passed  over  Kenneth's  j&oe--^not  a 
pleasant  smile,  as  he  impatiently  repeated 
her  words,  <<  Must  go  to  bed,  Bessie ;  yon 
don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  It  is  sim- 
ply  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  bed  to-night." 

*<  You  would  have  been  better  not  to  liavt 
remained  so  late  out." 

«  You  talk,  Bessie,  as  if  I  had  stayed  out 
fifom  choice." 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  you  were  doing 
any  wrcftig  by  staying  out." 

The  unpleasant  smile  passed  again  over 
Kenneth's  lip,  as  he  cdd^  replied,  *'  I  should 
rather  think  not." 

*'  But  you  might  have  told  them  you  were 
busy,"  persisted  Besne. 

"  Told  who  I  was  busy  ?  It  isn't  my  way 
to  tell  anybody  much  about  myself." 

<<  I  could  not  help  you,  could  I,  Kenneth  2 
I  am  not  tired.    If  I  could  do  anything." 

Kenneth  was  touched  by  this,  and  by  the 
sight  of  the  gentle,  anxious  fiioe  of  his  sister. 

'*  No,  dear,  you  could  do  nothing.  Poof 
Bessie,  you  are  ^roughly  worn  out,  I'm 
afraid.  You  are  not  required  to  sit  up  to. 
night,  I  hope  ?  " 

<*  No ;  at  least  only  for  an  hour  or  two." 

<^  Wdl,  dear,  good-night ;  we  must  hope 
for  better  times.  I  wish  I  could  see  you 
looking  stronger. ' '  He  hoped  her  next  words 
would  be  ^*  good-nig^t,"  too. 

**  I  cannot  go,  Kenneth,  till  you  have  bad 
some  food.  I  do  not  think  you  have  tasted 
anything  to-day." 

^' I  couldn't,  Beasie;  don't  bring  it;  it 
would  be  impossible." 

She  looked  so  vexed  that  he  added,  ^<  Ui^ 
less,  dear,  you  could  bring  me  a  strong  cup 
of  tea ;  but  it  would  be  troublesome  to  gat 
that  just  now,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

«'  Not  in  the  least ;  I'U  get  it  instantly ;" 
and  she  left  the  room  to  prepare  the  tea, 
thinking,  poor  thing,  in  her  innocence,  that 
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riie  was  preparing  some  nourishment  for  her 
brother. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  retamed  with  it ; 
but  still  she  would  not  leave  him  till  she  had 
seen  him,  much  against  his  will,  force  some 
more  solid  food  down'  his  throat.  Then  she 
had  a  good  many  little  preparations  to  make 
for  his  comfort— eoals  to  heap  on  the  fire, 
books  and  papers  to  arrange,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
of  which  she  went  through  with  considerable 
noise  and  bustle. 

At  last,  to  his  great  relief,  mingled  with 
regret  for  feeling  relieved,  she  came  up  and 
interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  a  some- 
what elaborate  sentence  to  say,  "  Good- 
night." 

In  two  minutes  more  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  the  door  close  behind  her,  and 
her  footsteps  retreating  in  the  direction  of 
her  mother's  room. 

Then  he  was  alone,  and  his  work  began  in 
earnest.  All  that  night  he  wrote.  In  the 
morning,  there  was  eicarcely  strength  in  his 
fingers  to  grasp  the  pen  ;  but  the  sermon  lay 
finished  on  his  desk  before  him,  and  Bessie 
found  him,  when  she  entered  the  room  early 
in  the  morning,  still  sittmg  in  the  posiHon  m 
which  she  had  lefb  him  ;  only  now  his  head 
lay  resting  on  his  folded  arms  on  the  desk, 
and  he  had  fidlen  asleep  firom  utter  exhaus- 
tion. 

Without  waking  him,  she  began  to  employ 
herself  in  putting  the  room  in  order,  gather- 
ing up  the  papers,  and  the  numerous  books 
that  lay  scattered  about. 

An  accidental  touch  of  her  hand  awoke 
him.  He  started  up,  and  on  first  seeing  her 
a  look  of  alarm  crowed  his  face.  Then  he 
called  out  impatiently,  almost  angrily,  *  'What 
have  you  done  with  all  my  books  ?  You  have 
oonfosed  everything.  0  Bessie,  can't  you  let 
things  alone?  " 

Poor  Bessie  !  she  had  wanted  to  make  the 
room  more  comfortable  for  him,  and  a  tear 
started  to  her  eye,  partly  caused  by  the  un- 
kind tone  of  her  brother,  and  partly  by  a 
shadowy,  indistinct  wonder,  why  all  her  ef- 
forts to  make  people  comfortable  often  only 
resulted  in  making  them  angry. 

Kenneth  saw  the  tear,  and  it  went  to  his 
heart.  He  had  not  meant  to  be  unkind ;  but 
in  his  sudden  annoyance  at  not  seeing  his 
books,  which  he  particularly  wished  un- 
touched this  morning,  he  had  spoken  harshly. 

« Bessie,"  he  said,  "  forgive  me,  I  am 
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afraid  I  often  speak  to  you  unkindly.  God 
knows  I  don't  mean  it.  But  I  scucoly 
know  what  I  am  doing  just  now  ;  I  feel  so 
ill — so  worn  out.  Oh ,  if  I  could  only  get  one 
day  of  quietness! " 

Bessie  was  fiir  too  good-tempered  and  tm- 
selfish  to  keep  up  any  remembrance  of  the 
hai||i  words  to  herself.  She  foxgot  them  all 
atf  she  looked  on  the  tired  fiioe  of  her  brother. 
She  only  whispered,  <<  Never  mind,  Kenneth, 
what  you  say  to  me*.  Tou  have  enough  to 
think  of  and  to  harass  you  without  that ;" 
and  as*  she  turned  sadly  from  him,  and  kft 
him  to  prepare  the  ikmily  breakfast,  her 
thought  was  not  of  herself  but  of  him. 
*<  Only  twoity-eight  J  poor  Kenneth  !  what 
hard  work  he  must  have  had  !  How  ywj 
gray  his  hair  has  become  lately !  " 

Bessie  had  too  much  charge — ^too  much  to 
do  for  other  people  just  now  to  think  of  her- 
self or  her  own  feelings.  It  supplied  her  for 
the  time  with  all  the  tact  she  needed. 

Kenneth's  trial  sermon  lay,  as  I  have  said, 
finished  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  it  needed 
only  a  little  more  time  to  complete  his  prep* 
arations ;  but  as  he  went  out,  after  a  pre* 
tence  of  taking  breakfast,  and  a  hurried  visit 
to  his  mother's  room,  to  begin  his  day's  work 
by  keeping  his  appointment  with  Mr.  Hunt* 
ly's  boys,  he  looked  even  more  troubled  and 
uneasy  than  he  had  bcien  the  day  before. 

His  manner  was  nervous  and  agitated  ;  hit 
eye  restless  and  sunken,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance gave  evidence  of  some  deep  anxiety 
weighing  on  his  mind.  Added  to  this  there 
was  an  expression  about  the  mouth  that  was 
not  usually  there — a  hardness  and  an  obeti- 
nacy  very  unlike  his  true  character.  When 
the  little  boys  met  him  in  the  schoolroom 
they  were  almost  frightened  by  his  look,  and 
exchanged  looks  of  alarm  as  they  thought 
of  their  unprepared  lesson.  They  had  just 
turned  out  of  bed  when  the  servant  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Graeme  had  come. 

They  need  not  have  been  afraid.  What- 
ever expression  was  in  his  &ce,  Mr.  Graeme 
was  very  patient,  very  gentle  with  them  dur- 
ing the  hour  that  followed.  **  Not  the  least 
cross  whatever  we  said,"  as  the  bovs  oonfi- 
dentially  agreed  afterwards.  It  was  a  sore 
trial  of  temper — that  hour — to  both  teacher 
and  scholars;  but  Kenneth's  skill  and  pa- 
tience conquered  at  last,  and  the  lesson  was 
satisfactorily  finished. 

Fred  and  George  were  saved  a  severe  beat- 
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ing  by  their  tutor's  kindnoaB ;  and  they  were 
taught  another  leason  this  morning  besides 
the  Latin  verb  —  a  predous  heart-lesson, 
which,  let  us  trust,  they  did  not  soon  for- 
get. Verily,  Kenneth  Graeme,  you  will  have 
your  reward. 

How  slowly  the  hours  passed  this  day! 
How  irksome  to  Kenneth  was  his  daily  ryund 
of  duty !  How  he  longed  for  a  little  rest 
firom  the  ceaseless  labor!  Very  pale  and 
wearied  he  looked  as  he  hurried  along  the 
brightly  lighted  streets  at  the  dose  of  his 
busy  day ;  yet  there  was  a  lightness  in  his 
0tep  now  that  carried  him  quickly  on. 

Occasionally  a  gleam  of  happiness  stole 
over  his  trouUed  fiice ;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment ;  the  restless,  anxious  look  Iwpt  al- 
ways returning,  and  became  more  and  more 
fixed  there  as  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his 
walk.  • 

His  way  lay  through  some  of  the  worst 
streets  of  the  city,  and  Kenneth  was  too  anx- 
ious to  escape  from  the  horrid  sights  and 
sounds  that  met  him  on  every  side,  not  to 
walk  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

But  there  was  something  else  than  this 
that  quickened  his  steps  now,  and  made  him 
grudge  every  moment  he  spent  on  the  way. 
Where  was  he  going?  To  his  own  home? 
No ;  to  a  home  even  smaller  and  poorer  than 
that — ^the  home  of  her  whom  he  loved  be- 
yond all  the  world^her  whom  he  thought 
of,  watched  over,  and  prayed  for,  as  lus  fu- 
ture wife. 

How  short  a  time  had  he  been  able  to 
snatch  from  all  his  duties  to  spend  with  her ! 
How  quickly  it  always  passed !  yet  what  rest 
and  hope  and  strength  her  presence  gave 
him  !  She  would  be  waiting  for  him  now, 
— thinking  of  him, — longing  for  his  coming. 
No  wonder  that  he  hurried  on.  And  yet 
look  at  his  &oe  again;  he  is  not  happy? 
Even  the  thought  of  her  cannot  banish  that 
expression  of  pain. 

Once  only  on  his  way  he  stopped.  Pbss* 
ing  by  an  old  book-stall,  where  he  had  spent 
many  a  stray  five  minutes  in  the  too  often 
vain  search  for  some  necessary  addition  to 
his  scanty  library,  he  remembered  that  he 
owed  some  trifling  sum  of  money  to  the  old 
man  to  whom  the  stall  belonged,  and  unwill- 
ing to  allow  even  so  small  a  debt  to  stand,  he 
went  up  to  him,  saying,  <<Here,  Jacob,  I 
think  I  owe  you  five  shillings ;  there  it  is." 

«^  Was*t  five  Bhillins,4ue  ye  sure,  maister? 
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I  thocht  it  had  been  threepence  mair  nor 
that?" 

'*  Perhaps  it  was,"  said  Kenneth,  anxious 
to  get  on ;  *<  there's  threepence  more.  It  is 
right  now,  isn't  it?" 

''  I  dinna  ken  for  certain ;  it's  no  right  gin 
it  wis  just  the  five  shillins,  and  I'm  no  sure 
but  what  it  was  just  the  ^ve  shillins  nate." 

'*  Well,  never  mind,  take  the  threepence,  I 
have  no  time  to  wait." 

**  Na,  na,  maister,"  said  the  cautious  old 
Scotchman  ;  **  I'U  no  tak  but  what's  my  ain ; 
but  gin  .ye'U  wait  a  minute,  I'm  thinkln'  I 
suld  hae  a  bit  note  o't."  And,  so  saying, 
the  old  man  got  down  slowly  from  his  seat, 
and  deliberately  putting  on  a  pair  of  specti^ 
des,  disappeared  in  search  of  the  important 
document. 

This  was  more  than  Kenneth's  patience 
could  stand,  and  he  was  turning  away  hastily 
from  the  stall,  when  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  appearance  of  a  young,  fiiir- 
haired  boy,  in  very  shabby  clothes,  who  was 
standing  eagerly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
well-worn  Greek  Testament.  Apparently  the 
book  satisfied  him,  for  he  laid  it  down  with  a 
bright  smile,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  drew  out  a  few  coppers  which  he 
counted  anxiously,  and  then  held  in  his 
hand  till  the  old  man  returned. 

«I'Ye  got  sixpence,  will  that  do?"  he 
called  out  as  soon  as  he  appeared. 

*  *  For  yon  book,  in  the  ^rrin  tongue  ?  Na, 
yen's  no  gaun  for  lees  nor  a  shillin." 

Poor  boy,  his  countenance  fell  as  he  heard 
the  hopeless  price  that  was  expected.  How 
long  it  had  taken  him  to  save  even  the  small 
sum  he  possessed!  Perhaps  he  had  had 
dealings  at  the  same  stall  before,  and  knew 
the  uselessness  of  any  attempt  to  bring  down 
the  sum  named ;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  try ; 
he  did  not  speak  at  aU,  but  as  he  laid  down 
the  book,  and  turned  away,  Kenneth  noticed 
him  quickly  brush  away  a  tear  with  his 
threadbare  jacket-sleeve. 

'<!  should  feel  for  you,  poor  fellow," 
thought  Kenneth.  '<  I  wonder  what  he 
wanted  with  that  Testament.  I'm  poor 
enough  myself,  God  knows,  and  miserable 
enough ;  but  if  sixpence  will  make  that  poor 
child  rich  and  happy,  he  shall  have  it :  " 
and,  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  as  he  jiassed  him,  saying,  *'  Here,- 
my  boy,  did  you  want  that  book?  take  it,  if 
you  like,  and  pay  for  it  with  that."    Thea 
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instily  he  threw  the  BbcpeDoe  on  the  oonnter 
and  hurried  off,  vexed  even  at  the  momeiir 
tftiy  delay. 

Kenneth  Giaeme,  yoa  have  brightoDed  an* 
other  young  heart  to-day,  and  tiiat  when 
your  own  heart  waa  very  heavy — when  your 
own  thoughts  and  your  own  proBsiiig  caree 
for  yourself  and  those  dearest  to  yoa,  were 
almost  more  than  yoa  eould  bear.  In  your 
time  of  trial,  when  you  *'  would  do  good  " 
but  "  evil  is  present"  with  yoa — nHien  in 
the  struggle  to  do  right  your  spirit  fitints  and 
is  ready  to  sink,  then  may  some  guiding  hand 
be  sent  to  help  you,  even  as  you  have  lent  a 
helping  hand  this  dfry. 

Kenneth  Graeme  and  Joanna  Douglas  had 
be^i  eng^iged  for  three  years,  ^jioe  the  hour 
when  Kenneth  first  told  her  his  love  in  the 
aimple  words,  "  Will  you  wait  for  me,  Jo- 
anna, my  love,  my  friend?"  how  £aLithfully 
and  lovingly  true  these  two  had  been  to  each 
other! 

Through  all  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of 
their  lives,  this  love  had  flowed  on  dear  and 
bright,  like  a  silvery  moonlighted  stream 
through  a  landscape  of  shadowy  hills ;  sepa- 
rate from  all  else,  yet  interwoven  with  the 
very  being  of  eaoh---hidden,  it  might  be,  at 
times,  by  the  dark  shadows  surrounding  it, 
but  never  lost— always  flowing  on,  puse, 
deep,  and  quiet,  and  suddenly  and  surely 
gleaming  out  again — ^gladdening  and  making 
the  whole  inner  life  beautiful  with  its  soft, 
trembling  light.  * 

Eagerly,  and  often  hopefully,  they  looked 
together  into  the  future,  trying  to  picture  to 
themselves  a  tinie  when,  all  difficulties  cleared 
away,  they  should  reach  the  end  for  which 
each  was  striving,  each  was  working,  each 
was  living ;  for  hard  as  Kenneth's  work  and 
life  had  been,  and  still  waa,  it  was  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  by  Joanna's.  It  would 
have  been  fiur  indeed  beyond  her  strength, 
had  it  not  been  the  supporting  power  of  her 
deep,  passionate  love  for  him — ^more  self-sac- 
rifidng  than  his,  because  of  her  woman's 
nature — more  undivided,  because  she  had 
neither  fSetther,  mother,  nor  sister  to  share  it 
with  him. 

<*What  a  foolish  engagement!  it  can 
never  come  to  anything,"  so  the  world 
would  have  said,  had  it  Imown  of  this  one, 
or  thought  it  worth  a  ranark ;  but  the  world 
knew  nothing  of  it--nobody  knew  anything 
of  it,  except  Kenneth's  mothar  and  eiatecB. 
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Joanna  bad  been  the  only  child  of  a  poor 
profiBSsional  man.  At  ^e  age  of  eeventeeii 
fihe  was  an  orphan,  with  no  means  of  livaig, 
eomept  by  work,  and  no  rdation  whose  aorist- 
anoe  she  fek  a  right  to  claim. 

Since  then,  she  had  lived  alone,  and  worked 
constantly,  patiently,  and  con0oieatioi»ly, 
without  envy  of  others,  without  lepining  at 
her  own  ]ot-~«  pure,  honorable,  independent, 
bat  at  times  a  sad  enough  lifefor  as^  wosmn . 
It  had  onee  been  eo  to  Joanna.  Now  the 
sadness  was  gone ;  ehe  had  somethkig  to  live 
for. 

On  this  evening  ehe  was  sittiBg  tUone  in 
her  little  parlor.  Sttie  had  retomed,  as  her 
euftem  waa,  from  the  sdiool  where  ehe  was 
employed  all  day,  to  a  ra^all  lodging  wliere 
she  lived,  in  a  quiet,  suburban  street,  avray 
from  any  ef  the  &flhionable  diovoogh&res  cdT 
the  city. 

She  preferred  tiie  i^cwt  time  thi3  gave  her 
of  umntenrapted  eolitude  and  freedom,  to  ^e 
more  comfortable  but  also  more  dependent 
plan  of  living  vnth  her  employer.  These 
evening  hours  were  very  premous  to  her, 
brightened  as  they  often  were  by  thoughts 
of  hm.^  sometimes  even  by  his  presenoe  and 
oompanionafaip. 

A  very  small  and  shabbily  furnished  room 
it  was  when  first  she  took  possession  of  it ; 
but  she  had  occupied  it  now  fi>r  several  yeani, 
and  it  was  beginning  already — ^firom  her  taste 
in  arranging  the  few  un^pensive  ornaments 
she  possessed,  the  little  bookcase,  Kenneth's 
gift,  at  a  time  when  actual  poverty  had  not 
pressed  on  him  so  hardly — her  old  and  w^- 
used  piano— and  the  white  muslin  curtains 
giving  an  air  of  lightness  and  freshness  to 
the  whole — to  wear  something  of  the  pleas- 
ant home  look,  in  which  lies  all  the  (diarm 
of  a  room,  and  of  which  none,  however  plain, 
need  be  destitute,  if  a  lady  is  the  occupant. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  Joanna  as  she 
sits  there.  She  is  evidently  too  intently  oc- 
cupied just  now  to  observe  us.  From  her 
appearance  her  age  must  be  about  twenty, 
four.  A  slender  girl  of  middle  height,  with 
a  slight  stoop — that  stoop  which  gives  an  ef- 
fect of  languor,  not  of  heaviness.  It  is 
scarcely  observed  just  now,  for  she  is  bend- 
ing over  a  weU-wom,  old-fiishioned  desk, 
busily  engaged  in  writing ;  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes, at  the  sound  of  a  step  outside,  she  will 
rise  from  her  seat,  and  then  it  will  be  well 
seen,  telling  too  plamly  of  days  and  nights 
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of  fax  harder  work  than  the  poor  giri  has 
strength  for.  Still  there  is  a  certain  grace 
aboat  the  figure  in  epite  of  this  defect,  and 
in  Bpite  of  the  very  moderate  display  of  all 
such  ftafaionable  di^ises  9fi  rank  under  the 
oominrehenBiTe  name  of  crinoline.  On  most 
people  the  old  and  well-worn  black  silk  dress 
she  wore,  with  its  plain,  nntrimmed  skirt 
hanging  in  soft  loose  folds  about  her,  and  the 
little  frill  of  lace  round  her  throat,  fastened 
with  a  small  mosaic  broodi  (her  only  orna- 
ment) ,  would  haye  been  pronounced  decidedly 
shabby  and  unbecoming.  On  her,  by  some 
magic  infhience,  I  know  not  what,  unless  it 
was  the  oom]pllete  harmoi^  of  every  feature, 
every  expression,  and  every  movemient,  this 
dress  seemed  more  becoming,  more  in  char- 
acter with  the  style  and  position  of  the 
wearer  than  any  she  could  have  chosen. 
Her  head  was  small  and  well  fbrmed,  and 
the  soft  fi&ir  hair  sloped  gmoefhlly  back  from 
her  fbrriiead,  and  was  twisted  up  and  fas- 
tened behind  vrithont  any  ornament. 

The  face,  like  Kenneth's,  would  at  first 
sight  have  been  called  rather  plain,  fbr  it  was 
colorless  and  thin ;  and  tiie  features,  though 
fkr  from  coarse,  certainly  irregular — some 
decidedly  bad.  Yet  it  was  a  sweet  fiice,  vntfa 
its  large,  dreamy  eyes,  its  thoughtful,  ever- 
changing  expresnon — a  fiiee,  if  once  seen, 
not  easily  forgotten  —  very  easily  loved. 
Wanting  as  it  was  in  all  beauty  of  Harm  or 
odor,  I  have  seen  it  look  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  from 
the  quiet  strength  of  will  that  was  vnitten 
in  every  line  of  it,  what  was  the  attraction 
that  drew  Kenneth  Graeme,  with  all  his 
more  brilliant  talent,  so  closely  to  this  young 
girl.  She  has  always  rather  an  anxious  ex- 
pression, but  at  this  moment  she  looks  even 
more  than  usually  osrewom.  Kenneth's  dif- 
ficulties and  troubles  are  lying  heavily  on  her 
mind.  She  is  exhausted,  too,  by  her  work. 
Since  she  came  in  at  seven  o'clock  she  has 
had  no  rest.  Her  eveoing  hours  are  too  pre- 
cious to  lose;  sheis  too  eager  about  what  she 
is  at  present  occupied  with  to  let  them  pass 
unemployed.  It  is  nearly  nine  o'clock  now, 
and  for  the  last  two  hours  she  has  been  w«t- 
ing  CD  rapidly,  without  stoppage  or  inter- 
ruptioD.  She  has  been  engaged  fbr  months 
^t  this  tale.  It  is  now  nearly  fbiidied ;  but 
it  is  almost  her  firet  attempt— she  is  as  yet 
unknown  as  a  writer— it  is  the  production 
of  the  few  bouvs  only  that  she  could  spare 
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from  her  regular  hard  day's  work— she  feels 
painfully  how  ignorant  she  is  of  much  that 
would  have  made  her  task  more  eaey — and, 
as  it  draws  to  a  close,  the  high  hopes  with 
which  she  began  it  aie  fest  dying  away.  She 
feels  that  there  is  scarcely  a  (fiance  of  its 
success. 

And  yet  at  times  the  ttion^t  would  come 
— Perhaps  she  mi^t  succeed  ;—eome  one 
might  like  the  tale ;  she  had  put  out  all  her 
strength,  and  much  wearing  thought  on  its 
creation ;  every  feeling  it  expressed  she  knew 
was  real.  If  she  did,  what  a  revravd  for  all 
the  labw  would  be  the  joy  of  telling  him  ! 

Wearily  the  little  white  hand  moved  over 
the  paper.  Her  cheek  had  become  pale  and 
thin,  and  the  soft,  dreamy  eyes  sunken  and 
dim  with  the  excitement  of  the  long-contin- 
ued mental  strain ;  but  stBl  she  wrote  on, 
unconscious  of  all  the  toil, — ^unconscious  of 
everything,  except  the  absorbing  interest  Uiat 
carries  her  on  in  her  vrork,  and  an  oooasional 
thrill  of  wondering  jo^  and  gratitude  that 
even  the  slightest  touch  of  such  a  power  had 
been  given  to  her.  Veiy,  very  slight  indeed 
she  felt  it  to  be,  as  compared  with  the  gifts 
of  others. 

How  valueless  in  itself,  yet  how  precious 
to  her,  was  that  pile  of  manuscript !  What 
would  Kenneth  think  of  it  7  By  means  of 
the  little  talent,  was  it  not  possible  that  she 
might  make  something  that  vrould  heAp  him 
— that  would  bring  the  time  nearer,  when, 
the  londy  working  over,  they  might  b^n  at 
last  to  work  together? 

As  f^e  looked  at  it,  a  flush  of  innocent  tri- 
umph brightened  fbr  a  moment  the  anxious 
face,  her  pen  was  laid  dovm,  and  resting  her 
head  on  her  hand,  she  gave  herself  up  for  a 
minute  to  the  thought  of  that  time  and  the 
quiet,  happy  life  that  would  lie  befi>re  them. 

Then  she  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
would  come  that  ni^t.  He  had  half  prom- 
ised, but  this  was  his  last  night  for  prepara- 
ti<m,  and  she  feared  he  could  not  have  time. 
She  knew  how  sorely  pressed  and  agitated  he 
had  been  during  the  past  week,  and  how  much 
more  than  ordinarily  anxious  he  vras  about 
the  next  day.  He  had  looked  ill  the  last  time 
she  saw  him.  Then  as  he  did  not  come,  as  it 
beoune  too  late  to  expect  him,  she  grew  un- 
easy about  htm.  She  remembered  that  he 
had  promised  to  cone  and  read  his  sermon  to 
her,  and  he  had  not  appealed.  Could  it  lie 
that  be  was  not  ready--that  he  vras  still 
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sbraggling  on  at  his  work — eurroanded  by 
oonfufiion  and  noise  in  the  hoose,  and  that 
inward  vexing  conftifiion  of  mind  that  made 
thought  an  impoflsibility? 

So  Joanna  was  sitting  in  her  room,  her 
head  shaded  by  the  position  of  the  lamp,  bent 
down,  listening  fbr  some  signal  of  his  coming, 
when  Kenneth  Graeme  reached  the  end  of  his 
walk,  and,  with  a  rapid  glance  up  at  the  lit- 
tle window  that  he  knew  was  hers,  passed 
from  the  street. into  the  long  dark  close. 

In  a  minute  more  she  has  heard  the  step  on 
the  outside,  and  the  anxious  expression  is 
gone.  She  never  mistakes  that  quick,  ner- 
vous tread ;  and  as  she  started  up  to  meet 
him,  a  gleam  of  joy  lighted  up  the  quiet,  col- 
orless face.  She  looked  almost  beautiful 
then,  standing  waiting  for  him,  with  that 
soft  light  in  her  eyes.  Kenneth  thought  so 
at  least,  as,  when  they  met,  he  bent  for  a 
moment  over  the  slight  drooping  figure,  and, 
as  he  felt  his  love  and  his  relation  to  the 
lonely  girl  gave  him  right,  once  gravely  and 
tenderly  kissed  her. 

She  glanced  up  anxiously  at  his  troubled 
&ce,  saying  eagerly,  «  Kenneth,  have  you 
finished  it  ?    Is  everything  ready  ?  " 

<'  Tes,  I  am  quite  ready,  love.  But  I  was 
up  very  late  last  night,"  he  added,  quickly. 
*<  Don't  wonder  that  I  look  a  little  worn  out ; 
it's  only  my  last  week's  anxiety." 

He  wished  to  get  this  said  at  once ;  he 
could  rot  bear  that  Joanna  should  question 
him  about  the  trouble  he  feared  was  in  his 
face. 

She  saw  at  once  that  he  wished  no  remark 
to  be  made  upon  it,  and,  trying  to  look  cheer^ 
fill,  said,  *'  Have  you  brought  it  ?  You  said 
you  would." 

*'  Yes.  I  thought,  perhaps,  Joanna,  you 
would  like  to  hear  it." 

*<  I  should,  very  much.  Is  that  it.  Give 
it  me  for  a  moment  in  my  hand." 

He  slightly  hesitated,  then  gave  it  to  her. 
She  took  it  from  him,  holding  it  lovingly  and 
proudly.  How  secure  she  felt  that  she  should 
admure  it.  How  she  longed  to  hear  him  read 
it! 

He  watched  her  for  a  minute,  smiling 
somewhat  sadly  at  her  trusting,  innocent  ad- 
miration ;  then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  take 
it  from  her;  but  not  observing  the  move- 
ment, she  continued  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  little  manuscript. 

*<  Sorely,  Kenneth,"  she  said,  suddenly. 
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< '  you  must  have  been  dreadfiilly  worn  out  ^when 
you  wrote  it.  How  your  hand  has  shaken. 
Even  I  could  scarcely  read  it.  I  cannot  bear 
It,  dearest.  You  are  hurting  yourself  ivith 
this  extseme  anxiety.  It  is  not  neoeBBaij. 
How  I  wish  it  was  over !  " 

Kenneth's  face  flushed  deeply  aa  he  said,  in 
an  impatient  tone,  '<  Not  more  than  I  do, 
Joanna;  but  give  me  the  sermon  if  yoa 
want  to  hear  it  read.  I  do  not  see  really  that 
the  writing  is  more  indistinct  than  usual." 

Joanna  looked  up,  surprised  at  the  tone  of 
his  voice ;  and,  without  speaking,  at  once 
handed  the  manuscript  to  him .  He  had  never 
spoken  to  her  in  that  tone,  but  she  put  aside 
the  momentary  vexation  it  had  caused  her, 
by  the  thought  of  how  much  he  had  to  irri- 
tate and  annoy  him.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
he  spoke  impatiently ;  and  quietly  pushing 
aside  her  desk,  she  drew  the  lamp  close  to 
Kenneth's  side,  and  taking  a  little  piece  of 
work  in  her  hand,  she  seated  herself  opposite 
to  him  and  listened. 

It  was  truly  a  striking  sermon — high  and 
pure  in  conception,  and  beautiful  in  language. 
Very  soon  the  n^lected  work  fell  from  Joan- 
na's hand,  as,  bending  eagerly  forward,  she 
gazed  with  an  earnest,  loving,  wondering  de- 
light intd  the  fiice  of  the  reader. 

And  how  weU  Kenneth  read  it.  How 
deeply  he  seemed  himself  to  feel ;  how  clearly 
and  fully  to  impart  the  meaning  and  impor- 
tanceof  what  he  said.  How  brightly  the  fire 
of  intellect  flashed  from  his  eyes.  Joanna 
had  never  seen  him  look  like  this  before. 
How  the  dark,  rough  face  lighted  up  with  ex- 
pression, showing  the  deep  feeUngs  that  were 
being  stirred  in  him.  Rapidly  its  changea 
came  and  went,  now  flushing  to  crimson  and 
next  moment  fading  to  a  deadly  paleness,  till, 
as  the  reading  drew  near  the  close,  she  was 
almost  frightened  by  the  intense  depth  of 
feeling  it  revealed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

At  last  the  end  came— the  concluding  sen- 
tence was  read ;  with  a  hand  trembling  firom 
excitement,  Kenneth  folded  his  manuscript, 
and,  throwing  himself  back  exhausted  on  his 
chair,  silently,  almost  breathlessly,  waited 
for  Joanna  to  speak. 

The  contrast  was  strong  between  these  two 
at  that  moment.  She,  with  her  quiet  fiiit. 
fiioe  fluabed  with  happiness  and  pride,  look- 
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ing  up  raverentially  and  lomgly  into 
How  very  pale  and  weary  it  waa ! 

For  a  minnto  or  two  after  he  had  finished 
ahe  aat  atill,  leaning  forward  on  the  table, 
her  hands  folded  looaely  together,  Bpeeehleas 
with  delighted  aarprise,  entranced  with  the 
powerful  eloqaence  of  hia  worda ;  then,  aa  if 
apeaking  half  to  herself,  she  said  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voioe,  **  It's  very  fine— very  bean- 
tifiil." 

<*  Ton  like  it  then,  do  yon,  Annie?  "  he 
aaid,  wearily. 

'*  Kenneth,  yon  need  not  aak  me  that. 
There's  only  one  thing  I  do  not  like  about  it. 
What  work  it  must  have  oost  you  !  It  is  far 
too  good.  No  wonder  that  you  are  feeling 
ill.  Writing  a  few  more  such  sermons  under 
the  difficulties  you  had  last  week  would  kill 
you." 

<*  Yon  are  right  in  that,  Joanna,"  he  an- 
swered, bitterly.  **  It  haa  coat  me  hard 
work." 

Without  noticing  the  change  in  hia  tone, 
ahe  went  on,  cheerfully,  **  It  wont  be  necea- 
aary  though  to  preach  such  sermons  always ; 
aomething  simpler  and  plainer  would  eren  be 
better  understood  by  the  country  people. 
But,  oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  one  will  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated,  I  can  scarcely 
grudge  your  labor." 

His  look  of  trouble  and  annoyance  in- 
creased as  he  said,  coldly,  **  I  see  you  are  de- 
termined to  belieye  that  I  am  unable  to  write 
another  sermon  aa  good.  I  did  not  expect 
you  would  have  shown  so  much  surprise  at 
this  one  being  passably  well  written." 

Joanna  started.  **  Kenneth,"  ahe  aaid, 
gently,  **  you  don't  mean  that?  " 

Poor  girl,  ahe  waa  very  much  hurt  by  the 
unkind  worda.  This  waa  the  aeoond  time 
to-night  she  had  unconsciously  yezed  him. 
For  him  to  speak  harshly  to  her !  She  could 
not  understand  it ;  it  was  so  unlike  Kenneth. 

Aa  she  glanced  up  again  timidly  to  the 
face  that  till  now  had  nei«r  looked  on  her 
but  with  tenderness  and  lore,  that  in  every 
aorrow  had  always  brightened  at  her  prea- 
enoe,  she  was  struck  at  once  by  the  exteeme 
suffering  written  in  every  feature.  It  waa 
not,  ahe  fdt  sure,  either  overwork  or  anxiety 
which  had  so  altered  ita  expression,  so  deeply 
lined  the  forehead,  and  given  such  a  sunken 
yet  reatleas  look  to  the  eyes.  No,  it  could 
not  be.  She  was  conrinced  that  some  posi- 
tive heavy  trouble  lay  on  hia  mind  at  this 


very  moment ;  something  he  was  concealing 
fKMn  her.  She  could  be  deceived  no  longer ; 
the  truth  waa  forced  on  her  mind  more 
strongly  the  longer  she  looked  at  him. 
Suddenly  starting  up,  forgetful  of  bis  harsh 
worda  to  herself,  remembering  nothing  but 
that  As  waa  suffering,  desiring  nothing  but  to 
help  him,  to  lift  at  least  a  part  of  its  weight 
firom  him  to  herself,  she  said,  eameeUy, 
<*  Kenneth,  what  is  it  you  are  concealing 
from  me?  There  is  something.  Tell  me, 
dearest;  surely,  I  have  a  right  to  know. 
Oh,  let  there  be  no  secret  between  us  two." 

Kenneth's  brow  darkened;  but  his  voioe 
was  still  cold  and  constrained,  aa  he  an- 
awered,  **  I  do  not  understand  you,  Joanna. 
Why  do  you  suppose  I  have  anything  to  con- 
ceal from  you  ?  You  seem  bent  to-night  on 
saying  things  to  irritate  me.  Everybody  has 
little  trifling  annoyances  that  one  never  thinks 
of  mentioning.  If  there  were  anything  you 
could  help  me  with,  or  that  would  do  you 
any  good  to  know,  I  would  tell  you  at  once ; 
but  there  is  nothing." 

Poor  Joanna !  what  was  it  that,  while  he 
spoke,  made  the  slight  color  fade  from  her 
cheek,  and  filled  her  eyes  vrith  such  bitter 
tears?  What  waa  the  dim  ahadow  that  she 
saw  alowly  risiug  up  between  them,  separat- 
ing them  from  each  other's  love,  holding  them 
back  from  their  old  heart  companionship? 
What  was  the  thought  that  was  gathering 
like  a  doud,  hiding  from  her  the  sunshine 
of  all  her  life !  Was  it  that  he  was  now  so 
immeaaurably  above  her,  that  he  could  not 
even  stoop  to  teach  her  ?  Waa  the  difference 
between  them  ao  great,  that  for  her  even  to 
underatand  him  vraa  impossible  ?  She  knew 
how  far  he  was  her  superior  in  intellect ;  but 
could  his  love  for  her  indeed  be  growing 
cold — was  it  changing  to  mere  protecting 
friendship  and  pity  for  her  loneliness  ? 

Poor  lonely  girl !  There  is  a  shadow  com- 
ing between  you,  but  this  is  not  its  form. 

As  Kenneth  finished  speaking  he  rose  to  go 
away,  **l  had  no  idea  how  late  it  was. 
Good-night,  Joanna 

Impatiently  pushing  the  lamp  aside,  its 
light  happened  for  a  moment  to  fall  full  on 
Joanna's  fiioe ;  and  aa  he  caught  ito  sorrow- 
ful expression,  noticed  how  dark  the  drdea 
under  her  eyea  had  become,  and  thought  of 
how  lonely,  how  aeparated  ahe  was  from  all 
love  but  his,  and  how  little  he  had  ahowcd 
her  of  it  just  now,  hia  voice  changed,  and, 
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holding  h«r  hand  tenderly  in  hia,  he 
*'  Annie,  dearest,  try  not  to  think  of  what  I 
have  said  to-night.  Sorely,  I  cannot  he  quite 
Buyself,  when  I  yex  yoa;  bat, I  am  smly 
troubled,  Joanna.  Yon  are  right  tiiat  be- 
tween US  there  should  be  no  eeereti';  there 
will,  I  trust,  be  no  other,  but  this  nniBt  re- 
main with  me." 

'<  Gould  I  do  nothing  to  help  you?  0 
Kenneth,  I  think  if  I  knew  it,  I  oould  do 
something  to  make  the  trouble  lighter,  if 
trouble  it  be." 

His  answer  came  Tery  tenderly,  but  still 
yery  firmly,  '<  Joaxma,  no  one  oould  help  me. " 

He  took  her  hand  again  before  he  left  her. 
As  she  looked  up  before  they  parted,  their 
eyes  met,  and  his  fell  before  the  earnest, 
truthful  gaze  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  Must  it  be 
henceforward  always  so?  Will  he  never 
again  be  able  to  meet  without  shrinking  that 
pure,  innocent  fiMse^-to  look  fearleflsly  into 
the  depths  of  those  candid  eyes? 

Tes ;  so  it  must  be  now,  for  he  has  gone 
too  far  and  risked  too  much  to  turn  back. 

But  is  there  no  possible  way  ?  Might  he 
net  tell  her  his  secret,  and  still  not  turn  back? 
He  oould — or  in  his  present  wild  dream  he 
thought  he  could — act  a  lie  before  all  the 
world ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  that ; 
but  to  her? 

There  is  no  salegnard  for  a  man  so  strong 
as  the  love  of  a  pure  and  true  woman.  Ken- 
neth Graeme  found  it  so  this  day ;  prepared 
to  deceive  all  others,  his  whole  nature  recoiled 
from  the  thought  of  deceiving  this  young, 
simple  girl. 

Her  hand  wa«  still  dasped  in  his.  He 
made  her  promise  that  his  secret  should  be 
between  them  two  forever ;  then  he  told  her. 

It  is  over — ^the  words  are  spoken — ^the  con- 
fession made,  and  again  Kenneth  and  Joanna 
stand  facing  one  another. 

Hehas  toldher  of  his  temptation  that  night ; 
of  his  struggle  to  resist  it,  of  his  utter  iailure ; 
of  the  determination  then  formed  to  carry  out 
his  sinful  plan — ^torest  his  worldly  success  on 
a  lie;  to  claim  the  honor  and  reputation 
which  he  had  not  toiled  for — ^had  not  iairly 
gained,  and  to  purchase  worldly  goods  and 
vrorldly  position  by  the  sacrifice  of  honor, 
conscience,  and  all  inward  purity  and  truth. 
The  sermon  he  had  read,  and  which  Joanna 
had  listened  to  with  such  delight,  was  in  all 
its  thoo^^t  and  labor  the  work  of  another. 


Nothing  but  the  wondB  in  which  he  g»ve  h 
was  his  own.  Could  there  be  a  meajaer<<t>ob> 
bery,  or  a  darker  deceit  than  this? 

A]l  this  story  Joanna  heard  frcna  tbe  lips 
of  the  man  whom  already  die  had  pr^j^nmed 
to  love,  obey,  and  honor,  and  whom,  till  now, 
she  had  most  iyiy  honored — almost  wor- 
shipped in  her  love ;  and  hravdy  abe  bore  it. 
Though  it  fell  like  a  heavy  weight,  omflhii^ 
and  bruising  her,  he  needed  not  to  fear  that 
she  vrould  shrink  horn  him.    No ;  fiu*,  &r 
above  the  sorrow,  and  the  shame,  and  the  bit- 
ter disappointment,  rose  ^le  strong,  all-en- 
during woman's  love.     That  was  still  un- 
changed.   He  had  erred,  most  grieTonaly 
«rred,  bat  it  vms  over.    To  her  he  was  the 
same,  even  nobler  than  bef(»*e,  iar  he  had 
wandered  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  dark  cav- 
ern of  sin ;  but  there  he  had  stopped.     From 
entering  in  and  following  its  deo^tfol  wind- 
ingis  he  had  recoiled.    Else,  surely,  he  woaU 
not  have  told  her. 

So  to  Kenneth  there  was  no  ohanf^  in  her 
voice  or  manner  when  she  first  looked  up  and 
spoke.  Only  she  was  very  pale,  and  her  hand 
diook  nervously.  Perhaps  there  vres  a  slight 
degree  moreof  firmness  than  usual  in  tbe  tone 
in  which  she  said  the  simple  words, — **  Ken- 
neth, it  must  be  destroyed  at  (mce." 

Kenneth  let  go  her  hand  quickly.  '<  Jo- 
adna,  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  must  be 
destroyed?" 

Her  voice  trembled  now.  '*  Kenneth ,  don't 
let  me  have  to  ask  you  to  do  this.  O  Ken- 
neth, of  youiself,  of  your  own  will,  do  it 
now." 

He  was  first  startled,  then  touched  by  her 
beseeclung  earnestness,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

<<  Joanna,  I  will  not  destroy  it  —  no,  not 
even  fi>r  you.  You  do  not  know  what  you 
are  askii^.  Besides,  it  would  make  no  dif- 
fiirenoe.  I  know  the  sermon  by  heart.  I 
can  make  use  c^  it  without  any  mamuwript, 
and  I  will."  And  as  he  said  the  words,  his 
fiftoe  was  very  hard  and  stem. 

Bravely  had  Joanna  borne  all  that  had  gone 
bef(Nre  —  all  ha  disappointed  hopes— tbe 
thought  of  Kenneth's  &ilure  —  of  another 
year  at  least  of  weary  waiting— of  tbe  Bmaii 
chance  he  now  had  of  success  in  his  profewioD, 
and,  worse  than  all,  of  the  weakueas  tbaft  had 
led  him  on  so  fiur  in  sin ; — ^but  for  these  hut 
words  she  was  not  prepared.  They  sank  like 
a  oold,  dead  weight  on  her  heart,  foietelliiig 
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n  strnggle  and  a  flonrow  of  wbich  the  had  not 
draamed.  Bnionoe  again  she  tried.  Whai> 
ever  might  be  his  anger,  she  fek  thatahe  coold 
not  giTe  up  yet. 

'« Not  for  nijaike,  bat  for  the  sake  of  right ! 
O  Kenneth,  joa  will  do  it? *' 

**  It  is  impossible ;  the  oonseqnenoes  would 
be  vtter  ruin.  Besides,''  he  added,  ina  gen- 
tler tone,  **  you  are  looking  on  it  too  seriously, 
Annie,  love ;  it  is  a  oommon  thing.  I  have 
ooly  borrow^  a  few  ideas,  being  myself 
pressed  for  time.,  I  know  I  could  do  good 
were  I  in  this  position, — good  for  beyond  any 
little  ill  which,  were  it  not  for  behig  over- 
eompulous,  we  would  not  ha^e  thought  of 
at  all.  Now,  Annie,  don't  fiwt  about  it  any 
more." 

How  unlike  this  was  to  the  words  she  had 
been  used  to  hear  from  him ! 

*<  I  cannot  undentand  you,  Keonetfa.  It 
is  not  a  light  thing.  Sin  is  sin,  and  decep- 
tion is  deception.  However  you  disguise  it, 
to  preach  that  sermon  will  be  preaohing,  act- 
ing a  He." 

*'  A  lie !  "  he  repeated,  angrily. 

* '  Tes.  And  the  man  I  love — ^my  Kenneth, 
could  not,  will  not  do  that.  Oh,  it  would  be 
hotrible !  I  entreat  you — give  me  the  sermon, 
and  promise  not  to  use  it." 

His  fooe  had  darkened  as  she  spoke.  Im- 
patiently he  turned  bade  and  moved  to  the 
door.  *' Joanna,  I  wish  this  matter  not  spoken 
of  again.  You  will  agree  with  me,  when  yon 
have  thought  of  it  longer,  that  I  am  right  in 
adhering  to  my  plan." 

flSs  hand  was  on  the  look ;  her  last  chance 
of  saving  him  was  gone.  Befoi«  he  entsred 
that  room  again,  the  aet  would  be  beyond  re- 
call. Has  she  strength  for  what  vras  to  come 
now?  It  would  be  easier,  oh,  much  easier, 
to  give  up  life  itself,  than  what  she  gave  up 
by  her  next  words. 

**  Then,  Kenneth,  you  are  not  my  Kenneth ; 
and  we  cannot  see  each  other  any  more." 

Kenneth  heard  the  worAi,  but,  in  his  an- 
ger and  his  feverish  oonftirion  of  mind,  their 
lull  import  was  not  understood.  He  wasstar- 
tM  by  them  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  rather 
the  tone  than  the  words  themsehes  thai  ar- 
rested him,  that  made  him  turn  at  once  and 
go  back  to  his  place  by  her  side.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  caught  hold  of  her  hand  again — 
how  cold  it  was,  the  little  hand  he  had  so  often 
pressed  lovingly  in  his,— not  till  he  had  looked 
at  the  quiet  fooe,  as  full  of  love  as  of  despair, 
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that  the  whole  truth  broke  on  his  mind. 
Then  he  seemed  to  hear  the  words  echoed 
agsJB  and  ag^  in  his  ear,  *<  We  cannot  see 
each  other  any  more,"  —  these  words,  and 
notiiing  beside. 

He  could  have  borne  Joanna's  anger,  her 
upbraiding,  even  her  seon^  of  his  meanness ; 
but  this,  to  be  parted  from  her  forever,  this- 
heoouM  notbear.  His  hand  was  on  the  man- 
uscript ;  he  took  a  step  tovrard  the  fire ;  his 
love  vnis  about  to  canqoer  after  all ;  but,  alas ! 
the  demon  whisper  oaae  again.  She  cannot 
be  in  earnest.  It  is  ruin  for  yourself  and  for 
all  that  are  dear  to  you  if  you  fail  to-morrow. 
She  cannot  love  you  as  you  love  her,  if  her 
love  does  not  stand  this  trial. 

*'  Joaona,  let  there  be  no  trifling  between 
us.  Once  for  all,  did  you  mean  those  words 
you  said  just  now.7  You  wish  me  to  leave 
you.  Will  your  love  not  stand  this  slight 
sacrifice  of  feeling  ?  " 

Sadly  and  wearily  she  looked  up  at  his 
foce. 

**  Kenneth,  I  cannot  change  my  mind.  You 
may  not  consider  that  a  sin.  I  do.  If  you 
irill  not  give  it  up,  w»  must  part — nay,  we 
sate  parted— forever. ' ' 

The  answer  roused  all  the  anger  of  his  na- 
ture. He  only  heard  the  words.  He  d^d  not 
see  the  passionate  love  that  was  breaking  her 
heart  as  she  said  them.  He  exclaimed,  bit- 
terly, *'  Then,  Joanna,  you  cannot  love  me  as 
I  have  loved  you.  It  was  for  your  sake  I  did 
it.  You  are  not  worthy  of  my  love.  We  bad 
better  part  indeed."  And,  roughly  letting 
her  hand  drop,  he  hurried  from  the  little  room 
down  the  long  stone  stair,  through  the  dark 
passage,  and  out  into  the  cold,  black,  stormy 
ni^t. 

Joanna  vras  alone.  She 'heard  the  door 
dose ;  she  heaid  the  last  faint  echo  of  his  re- 
treating footsteps,  and  then  she  knew  that  the 
love,  the  hope,  the  joy  of  aU  her  life  was  gone 
from  her,  gone  never  to  return. 

How  cold,  how  dark,  how  dreary  the  little 
room  felt!  She  looked  dreamily  round  it. 
There  vras  the  chair  where  he  had  sat  when 
he  had  nad  it.  What?  Surely,  he  read 
something  when  he  sat  there.  Yes,  she  re- 
memben  it  now ;  and  as  she  remembers,  a 
qpotiver  passes  tluongh  her  frame. 

ThsBS,  in  that  coiner,  is  the  little  worn 
desk,  vrith  the  written  pages  of  her  work  be- 
side it.  She  need  work  at  it  no  longer.  Of 
what  use  is  it  now  ?    There  is  nobody  to  care 
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for  it  or  for  her.  It  wu  done  all  for  him, 
and  he  is  gone.  She  will  lock  it  away  with 
that  heap  of  treasured  letters.  Some  day, 
when  years  have  passed,  she  will  look  at  it. 
Perhaps  it  will  remind  her  that  she  once  was 
happy. 

Hush !  What  a  storm  outside  !  The  wind 
is  driving  apd  beating  against  the  window. 
How  it  rattles  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  sends  stones  and  chimneys  and  railings 
crashing  on  the  pavement ! 

It  is  quieter  now ;  but  still  the  rain  falls 
heavily  and  pitilessly.  She  cannot  help  lis- 
tening to  it. 

<<Are  there  many  out  this  wild  night? 
Where  is  he?  0  God,  protect  him;  bring 
him  safe  through  this  and  every  storm. 

'<  Oh,  was  it  necessary  to  do  this  ;  by  my 
own  deed  to  thrust  from  me  my  one  love,  my 
only  friend,  and  he  so  loving,  so  true,  so 
good  ;  in  all  but  this,  very  good — so  &r  above 
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me. 


If 


Were  he  here  again,  would  she  be  able  to 
repeat  the  words  ?  Not  by  her  own  strength , 
for  it  is  all  gone.  Nothing  remains  now  but 
the  love  and  the  misery.  Perhaps  if  you  came 
back  now,  Kenneth,  you  would  conquer. 
Bodily  pain  and  weariness  have  mastered  the 
strong  will  that  would  have  hidden  her  grief ; 
and  now,  vnth  her  head  sunk  on  the  table 
before  her,  the  poor  lonely  girl  is  weeping 
bitter,  hopeless  tears ;  weeping,  as  if  she 
would  "  weep  her  whole  heart  away." 

So  all  through  the  night  Joanna  sat,  mo- 
tionless, except  for  a  shiver  that  passed  over 
her  at  times,  and  a  start  of  nervous  pain,  as 
the  striking  of  each  hour  fell  sharply  on  her 
ear.  Every  stroke  she  counted ;  longing  for 
the  morning  to  oome ;  something  to  break  the 
horrid  stillness;  work — anything,  would  be 
better  than  this  dull,  lonely,  heavy  misery. 

Seven  o'clock  struck  sharply ;  at  eight  she 
must  be  in  her  place^in  her  employer's  school- 
room. No  allovrance  was  made  there  for 
grief  and  sleepless  nights. 

Slowly  and  wearily  she  rose.  As  she  looked 
at  her  face,  she  vras  startled  by  the  change 
that  night  had  made.  How  wan  and  aged  it 
had  become ! 

Her  hands  trembled,  as  mechanically  she 
fastened  the  little  mosaic  brooch  in  the  place 
where  she  had  so  long  worn  it ;  it  was  Ken- 
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part  with  it  yet.  Just  this  one  day  she  ^will 
wear  it ;  then  she  must  put  it  away  where 
she  can  never  see  it  again.  She  tied  on  the 
white  straw  bonnet  with  its  scanty  black 
trimming,  and  wrapping  the  old  checked 
plaid  round  her,  she  went  down  to  b^in  her 
daily  work ;  the  work  that  must  now  con- 
tinue forever. 

She  had  walked  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  street,  when  she  became  aware  that  some 
one  was  coming  at  a  distance  behind  her. 
Another  footstep  besides  her  own  echoed  along 
the  pavement.  She  listened,  for  the  eonnd 
seemed  to  dissipate  the  oppressive  lonelinesB 
that  surrounded  her. 

Whoever  it  is  he  is  walking  rapidly — ^wiU 
pass  her  soon — ^he — ^for  it  is  the  quick,  regolar 
step  of  a  man.  All  this  she  notices  uncon- 
sciously, as  one  lying  in  a  fever  takes  note  of 
passing  sights  and  sounds. 

But  suddenly  she  stops.  Why  7  What  is 
it  that  makes  her  heart  beat  so  wildly  ;  that 
almost  takes  away  her  breath  as  she  listens? 
The  sound  has  come  very  near  her  now. 
Surely,  she  knovra  that  step.  Ay,  she  haa  lis- 
tened and  waited,  and  longed  for  its  approach 
too  often,  to  mistake  it  now.  It  is  Kenneth 
Graeme's  step  she  hears,  his  strong  arm  that 
in  another  moment  is  tenderly  supporting  her, 
and  there  is  but  one  yuice  that  could  utter  the 
whispered  words  that  now  fall  on  her  ear, 
"  Joanna,  I  have  burnt  the  sermon.  O  An- 
nie, my  love,  my  darling,  can  you  give  me 
back  your  love?" 

In  the  gleam  that  passed  over  her  worn 
face,  he  read  the  answer,  '<  Kenneth,  it  haa 
never  been  taken  from  you ;  no,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Kenneth's  entrance  into  the  ministiy  was 
hardly  won,  and  long  delayed,  but  it  came  at 
last.  W  hat  better  preparation  for  it  could  be 
have  had  than  that  one  night's  struggle  with 
temptation — a  struggle  that  made  him  very 
tender  afterwards  with  many  an  erring  hu- 
man soul. 

At  last,  Kenneth  Graeme  and  Joanna 
Douglas  began  their  work  together ;  they  are 
working  still.  They  have  worked  long  and 
well.  Now  they  wait  together  for  the  time 
of  rest. 
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[This  eompreheiiBiTe  ftttida  firom  77ke  Spec- 
tatw  inoreasefl  in  intwrest  to  the  close.  We  ahaJl 
giro  the  whole  in  three  portions.  Next  No.  will 
oontun  the  two  Chaxleses,  and  the  last  the  Georges.] 

THE  PRINCES  OP  WALES,  IN  THElll  PBK- 

BONAL  AND  POLITICAL  RELATIONS  TO 

THE  CROWN  AND   THE  NATION. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  heirs 
apparent  of  the  crown  before  and  from  the 
time  of  Edward  of  Oaemarvon,  implied  by 
the  limitation  of  our  Babject-matter  to  the 
political  position  and  influence  of  those  who 
Dore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  is  not  so 
artificial  and  arbitrary  as  might  be  at  first 
.  supposed.  The  reigih  of  Edward  I.  may  be 
said  to  be  the  epoch  from  which  our  present 
Constitutional  Qovemment  dates  its  exist- 
ence. The  elements,  indeed,  existed  long  be- 
fore, and  both  the  spirit  of  individual  free- 
dom and  the  instinct  and  habit  of  orderly 
govemment  had  worked  out  important  re- 
sults in  the  general  character  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Feudalism  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  in  the  combined 
idea  of  landlordism  and  personal  and  pecuni- 
ary aid  to  the  suzerain  on  certain  fixed  con- 
ditions. Popular  liberty  had  been  developed 
through  new  civic  charters  and  old  county 
oiganizations  into  a  formidable  ally,  either 
of  the  crown  or  of  the  greater  barons.  The 
king  had  found  his  interest  in  interposing 
the  strong  arm  of  his  judges  between  territo- 
rial oppression  and  its  victims;  the  barons 
had  found  their  interest  in  a  combined  action 
with  the  citizen  class  against  the  arbitary 
**  tallages  "  of  the  crown.  The  result  had 
been  a  greatly  improved  administration  of 
justice,  and  such  specifications  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  executive  power  and  of  personal 
and  class  franchises  as  could  be  conveyed  by 
parchment,  charters,  and  confirmations  of 
charters.  But  during  all  this  time  the  sev- 
eral powers  of  the  State  had  acted  either 
separately  or  as  independent  allies.  There 
had  been  no  combined  and  authoritative  na- 
tional action  of  a  permanent  or  systematic 
character.  This  only  began  to  exist  when 
the  general  council  of  the  greater  barons  by 
tenure  was  superseded  by  the  limited  and 
more  definite  assembly  of  barons  by  writ  of 
summons,  and  when  representatives  of  the 
gentry  and  freeholden  of  the  counties  and  of 
the  citizens  of  the  boroughs  met  "  in  Parlia- 
ment,*' in  assemblies,  or  an  assembly,  co-or- 
dinate with  the  preoeding,  in  the  name  of  the 
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middle  classes.  Here  began  the  parliamen- 
tary and  constitutional  life  of  England,  and 
for  this  event  no  earlier  date  can  be  assigned 
with  any  probability  than  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  It  is,  then,  from  that  era  only  that 
a  setUed  political  position  can  be  assigned  to 
the  heir  apparent,  and  that  his  responsibili- 
ties can  be  properly  estimated.  And,  ther^ 
fore,  it  is  that  any  remarks  on  these  points 
begin  naturally  as  well  as  accidentally  vrith 
the  name  of  the  son  of  Edvrard,  and  the  fint 
titular  «*  Prince  of  Wales." 

It  seems  to  be  true,  also,  that  the  political 
significance  of  an  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
during  the  life  of  the  reigning  king,  is  very 
much  bound  up  with  the  system  of  free  and 
parliamentary  government.  Under  a  limited 
monarchy,  such  as  the  English,  the  sovereign 
necessarily  loses  much  as  respects  liberty  of 
personal  action  as  well  as  irresponsibility ; 
but  an  English  Prince  of  Wales  gains  in 
those  very  respects,  and  from  the  same 
causes.  By  being  a  subject  himself  he  ac- 
quires many  of  the  privileges  of  the  citizens 
of  a  free  State,  while  drawing  around  him 
the  sympathies  and  deference  inseparable 
from  his  high  expectations.  In  countries 
where  the  sovereign  is  despotic  the  case  must 
be  difierent,  unless  the  king  is  personally  in- 
capable, in  which  event  the  power  of  the 
prince  may  swell  into  that  of  a  rirtual  re- 
gent, and  no  longer  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  present.  But  in  a  regular  government, 
in  which  the  king  is  efficient  as  well  as  abso- 
lute, the  prince  must  almost  necessarily  be  a 
political  nullity,  or  a  mere  dependent  organ 
of  the  government.  If  he  attempts  to  be  an 
independent  head,  he  is  either  crushed  by 
the  royal  power,  or  subverts  the  throne. 
There  is  no  place  for  any  free  action,  except 
that  which  is  revolutionary,  under  such  a 
system,  and  he  shares  in  the  disabilities  of 
his  future  subjects  with  fiir  less  of  their  per- 
sonal freedom.  In  the  East  a  state-prison 
has  been  the  vestibule  to  the  throne  through 
which  many  an  heir  apparent  has  had  slowly 
to  pass.  Elsewhere  his  opinions  must  be 
whispered  in  oomera,  or  buried  in  his  own 
breast.  But,  under  the  protection  of  the 
free  government  of  England,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  enjoys  a  liberty  and  independence  of 
action  which  perhaps  has  proved  a  dangerous 
school  for  some  of  our  sovereigns,  and  has 
contributed  not  a  litUe  to  spoil  them  for  the 
more  jealously  guarded  and  delicate  functions 
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of  an  Engli^  king.  The  Princes  of  Wales, 
indeed,  have  been  always,  more  or  less,  the 
spoilt  children  of  the  nation,  or  at  any  rate, 
of  some  powerful  section  of  the  nation. 
Much  has  been  forgiven  to  youth — and  to 
youth  in  such  an  elevated  rank.  Small  ami- 
abilities have  been  exaggerated  into  solid 
virtues,  and  gross  vices  palliated  and  softened 
away  into  unimportant  indiseretions.  The 
gates  of  society  and  the  avenues  of  political 
parties  lie  temptingly  open  to  such  a  prince, 
fie  may  enter  them  in  almost  any  character 
that  he  chooses.  He  may  range  through 
every  grade  of  society  in  the  choice  of  his 
personal  associates ;  he  may  share  the  coun- 
sels of  any  political  clique,  however  extreme 
or  fBMJtious.  Popular  odium,  which  is  quick 
enough  in  pursuing  the  aberrations  of  the 
croven,  has  been  slow  and  capricious  in  asso- 
ciating itself  with  those  of  the  heir  apparent. 
Particular  circumstances,  or  the  contrast  sug- 
gested by  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign,  may 
sometimes  precipitate  and  sharpen  the  popu- 
lar judgment;  but  a  Prince  of  Wales  has 
nearly  always  a  locus  peniientitg,  in  the  pop- 
ular mind,  in  his  future  reign ;  and  hope 
tells  many  a  flattering  tale  before  she  is 
finally  put  to  silence  as  a  discredited  prophet 
in  his  favor.  In  short,  the  tutelage  of  the 
heir  apparent  be^ns  in  this  country  where  it 
ends  in  others  —  with  Ms  accession  to  the 
throne. 

It  may  be  partly  from  this  cause,  as  well 
as  from  the  effect  of  circumstances  special  to 
each  case,  that  in  casting  our  eyes  down  the 
list  of  the  sixteen  Princes  of  Wales  who  have 
preceded  Prince  Albert  Edward,  we  hardly 
find  a  name  on  which  we  can  dwell  with  any 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  Three  or  four  of 
them,  indeed,  are  scarcely,  or  nothing,  more 
than  names — ^boy-princes,  with  whom  vio- 
lence or  disease  anticipated  -  the  first  fruits  of 
individual  character ;  upon  two  or  three 
others  the  name  or  responsibilities  of.  sover- 
eign descended  so  rapidly  that  their  peculiar 
position  as  Prince  of  Wales  vras  absorbed  in 
the  crown  before  it  had  been  sensibly  appre- 
ciated. In  the  case  of  six  only  is  their  dis- 
tinct political  action  of  marked  importance 
in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  country. 
And  out  of  these  six,  who  may  be  said  to 
represent  three  types  of  conduct,  of  two  alone 
can  we  speak  at  all  fiivorably,  and  those  two 
are,  as  Sir  G.  G.  Lewis  might  suggest,  the 
most  remote  in  point  of  time,  and,  therefore, 
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the  most  likely  to  benefit  by  ihe  illusion  of 
romance  at  the  expense  of  the  sterner  verdict 
of  ascertained  &otB.  We  may  fairly  hope 
that  future  historians  may  be  able  to  point 
to  the  last  name  on  our  list  as  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  during  a  period 
when  every  fact  vnll  be  accurately  tested,  &nd 
every  motive  curiously  eonitinized. 

We  have  ^x>k6n  of  the  dangers  and  temp- 
tations which  beset  the  career  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  it  would  be  taking  a  one-eided 
view  of  the  subject  to  disguise  the  counter- 
balancing opportunities  for  good  which  lie 
open  to  him.    The  prerogatives  insepsxsble 
from  his  position  may  be  liable  to  great 
abuse,  but  they  are  also  pregnant  with  im- 
portant and  most  beneficial  consequences  if 
rightly  used.     To  ensure  snch  results  it  n 
not  necessary  to  require  any  superhnmaii  or 
exceptional  standard  of  mwality  or  wMom. 
A  little  common  sense^a  little  discietioii — a 
little  self-restraint,  and  a  little  self-respect, 
will  prove  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  practi- 
cal purposes  of  the  case ;  and  it  says  little 
for  the  character  of  preceding  Princes  of 
Wales  that  vre  should  find  even  this  modicum 
of  philosophy  almost  universally  vaulting. 
A  Prinoe  of  Wales  is  able  to  do  much  from 
which  the  crown  is  shut  out  by  the  rigid  re- 
strictions  of  a  limited  monarchy.    lie  can 
see  for  himself,  where  the  sovereign  can  only 
depend  on  the  eyes  of  others,  and  can  act 
directly,  and  with  a  direct  penonal  effect, 
where  the  sovereign  must  submit  to  have  his 
feelings  slowly  strained  through  the  sieve  of 
ministerial  responsibility  and  official  red-tape^ 
ism.    He  is  the  natural  leader  of  the  youth 
of  England,  and  his  influence  may  be  almost 
unlimited  over  the  feelings  and  habits*  of  the 
rising  generation,  while  throngh  them  he  af» 
fects  most  powerfully  the  whole  social  fabric 
of  the  country.    Besides  this  sphere  of  au- 
thority and  influence  attached  to  his  age,  he 
is  the  natural  complement  to  the  action  of 
the  crown  in  those  misoeQaneoufi  and  unde- 
fined departments  of  social  progress  in  which 
the  dignity  and  responsibilities  of  the  king 
forbid  him  from  interfering,  except  in  the 
most  cantiottfl  and  general  manner.    In  al- 
most every  case,   indeed,  the  crown  must 
await  and  follow  the  expression  of  national 
sentiment — ^the  Prince  of  Wales  may  antici- 
pate and  form  it.    The  public  invites  and 
aasigns  only  too  much  weight  to  every  expo- 
sition of  bis  sentiments  on  important  sub- 
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jeciB.  It  IB  only  too  glad  to  find  that  a  Prinoe 
of  Wales  takes  an  interest  in  such  things, 
and  can  think  and  judge  with  ayerage  ability, 
— ^and  it  is  Tery  chary  of  repressing  such,  in- 
cipient proofe  of  stateBmanship  or  good  sense, 
by  canvassing  too  rigidly  the  value  of  the 
proposition,  or  the  depth  of  the  sentiment. 
The  absence  of  the  screen  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility is  an  advantage  in  this  point  of 
view  to  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  does  not  necessarily  speak  by  rule,  and 
there  is  not  the  pretext  for  criticism  afforded 
by  the  inference  that  his  words  are  those  of  a 
responsible  minister.  If  you  criticise  his  acts 
you  may  be  criticising  the  Prince  of  Wales 
himself-— at  least,  as  soon  as  he  has  emerged 
from  his  minority ;  if  you  praise  them,  the 
approbation  goes  to  swell  the  capital  of  his 
personal  reputation,  and  not  that  of  a  cabinet 
of  ministers.  As  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, v\  official  communication  with  the 
**  King's  Ministers,"  and  yet  not  prevented 
from  listening  in  private,  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic, to  the  political  divinations  of  the  *<  King's 
Opposition,"  bis  opportunites  of  gathering 
experience  for  himsdf ,  and  harmonizing  the 
duties  of  the  royal  family  to  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  crovm  with  the  claims  upon 
their  sympathies  as  heads  of  the  nation  at 
large,  are  almost  unlimited.  When  to  speak 
and  act,  and  when  to  be  a  silent  spectator 
only  may  be  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn  ;  but 
the  school  for  learmng  it  is  rich  in  auxiliary 
**  keys  to  knowledge,"  and  when  once  leamt, 
the  vocabulary  is  one  which  opens  up  count- 
less channels,  direct  and  indirect,  of  becom- 
ing a  national  benefactor. 

The  additional  influences  and  responsibil- 
ities which  accrue  to  a  Prinoe  of  Wales 
through  his  wife,  can  hardly,  in  fairness,  be 
handled,  except  with  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular case.  A  Prince  of  Wales  has  not  always 
had,  as  fortunately  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  a  partner  of  his  privileges  and  du- 
ties for  himself,  even  within  the  limited  cir- 
cle  of  possible  objects  of  his  choice.  Ue  can, 
therefore,  not  necessarily  be  held  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  the  results  of  the  introduction 
of  such  an  element  into  his  life.  So  much 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  lady 
herself,  as  to  whether  his  marriage  increases 
or  diminishes  his  power  for  good,  that  little 
can  be  said  on  that  head  which  does  not 
equaUy  apply  to  the  whole  lottery  of  married 


life.  But  that  the  delicate  tact  of  woman 
may  find  it  more  easy  to  solve  some  of  the 
less  clearly  defined  problems  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  and  the 
crovm  will  be  at  once  admitted  as  applicable 
to  any  princess;  and  the  social  influences 
which  must  flow  from  any  well-regulated 
course  of  action  through  the  imitative  feature 
of  female  character  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
But  in  its  main  and  most  important  effidcts, 
the  influence  and  position  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  is  too  contingent  upon  her  own  char- 
acter and  that  of  her  husband  to  render  any 
generalLzations  particularly  instructive. 

1. — 1301. — ^IQowABD  OF  Caernarvon. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1284,  Eleanor,  the 
vrife  of  Edward  I.,  gave  birth  ttt  Caernarvon 
to  a  son,  who  received  his  father's  name  of 
Edward.  Two  male  heirs  apparent  to  the 
crovm  had  died  in  infancy — the  third,  Prince 
Alphonso,  still  survived,  but  had  exhibited 
such  symptoms  of  bodily  weakness  that  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  king,  Eleanor,  a 
healthy  girl,  already  grovm  up,  was  looked 
upon  an  the  eventual  successor  to  the  crown. 
Wales  had  just  been  subjugated  by  the  arms 
of  the  English  monarch,  and  he  was  at  Rydd- 
lan  Castle  when  he  received  the  joyful  news. 
The  messenger  was  richly  revrarded,  and  £d> 
ward  hastened  to  Caernarvon,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  local  tradition,  presented  the  in- 
fant {»rinoe  to  the  Welsh  chieflains,  with  the 
words,  <<  Eioh  Dyn !  "  *<  This  is  your  man !  " 
Other  accounts  amplify  this  simple  and  nat- 
ural address  into  a  cunning  juggle  of  the 
king's,  who  presented  his  infiuit  son  to  his 
new  subjects  as  his  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  to  them  that  they  should  have  for  their 
prince  one  of  their  ovm  countrymen,  blame- 
less in  life,  and  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English.  A  Welsh  nurse,  <<  Mary  of  Ca- 
ernarvon," vras  sought  for  the  new-bom 
prince,  and  the  wily  king  evidently  tried  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  engraft  his  son 
on  the  loyal  affections  of  the  natives.  A  few 
months  after  the  birth  of  this  second  son, 
took  place  the  death  of  the  eldest.  Prince 
Alphonso,  '*  excessively  bewailed,"  says  the 
chronicler  of  the  time,  **  by  the  English  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  his  v^  great  comeliness 
and  worth."  Young  Edwimi  then  became 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  all  hopes,  if  tliey 
ever  existed  among  the  Welsh,  of  a  partial 
independence,  must  have  vanished.    Wo  have 
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mraaasUy  ample  means  for  elucidating  the 
early  life  of  this  prince,  not  only  from  the 
entries  in  the  royal  household  books,  but 
from  a  large  collection  of  letters — copies  in 
the  hand-writing  of  his  secretary  of  those 
written  by  him  in  the  year  1304.    We  learn 
that  during  his  early  years  he  was  the  object 
of  almost  unlimited  indulgence.    King  Ed- 
ward loved  magnificence  himself,  and  he  sur- 
rounded his  son  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
age.    At  the  same  time  he  exercised  person- 
ally, as  well  as  through  the  officers  of  his 
own  household,  a  complete  surveillance  over 
the  household  of  the  prince,  the  money  for 
his  daily  subsistence  issuing  from  the  king's 
exchequer.    But,  as  within  'these  limits  the 
prince  seems  to  have  been  left  very  much  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  fancy  in  his  choice  of 
amusements  and  companions,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  frequent  collisions  took  place 
between  the  holders  of  the  purse  and  the 
youthful  dispenser  of  its  contents.    Unhap- 
pily there  was  no  confidence  between  the 
king  and  the  prince.    The  former  failed  to 
find  in  his  son  the  self-reliant  and  ambitious 
qualities  which  formed  the  staple  of  his  own 
character ;.  the  prince,  on  the  other  hand, 
stood  in  too  much  awe  of  his  father  ever  to 
apply  to  him  directly  on  any  subject.    The 
king  was  naturally  passionate  and  impatient 
of  weakness  of  any  kind.    The  prince  was 
easy-tempered,  self-indulgent,  and  open  to 
the  solicitations  of  any  flatterer.    He  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  in  his  sixth  year,  and 
her  place  was  filled  first  by  his  elder  sisters, 
(who,vnth  one  exception,  soon  had  husbands 
and  separate  establishments) ,  and  afterwards 
by  a  step-mother.    Between  these  ladies  and 
the  prince  there  seems  to  have  been  much  re- 
ciprocal affection  and  confidence,  he  employ- 
ing them  often  as  intercessors  on  his  behalf 
with  his  father.    His  own  leading  tastes  were 
music  and  horses.    It  might  almost  seem  as 
if  his  native  air  of  Wales  had  inspired  him 
with  the  love  of  minstrelsy  and  minstrels. 
His  love  of  horses  seems  to  have  /ound  an 
odd  partner  and  abettor  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  actually  incurred  the  charge 
of  treason  from  the  king  for  his  complicity 
with  the  prince  in  some  of  his  expenses. 
We  find  Prince  Eidward  had  a  "Primer" 
bought  for  him,  but  how  much  he  benefited 
by  its  contents  we  are  unable  to  say.    As  he 
was  inordinate  in  all  that  he  did,  as  well  as 
indiscriminate  in  his  favoritism  in  connection 


with  the  indulgence  of  his  tastes,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  contemporary  chronicler 
should,    while    admitting    his   grace     and 
strength,  have  added,  as  the  ''  current   re- 
port," that  he  '<  despised  the  society  of  no- 
bles, and  clove  to  that  of  buffoons,  and  min- 
strels,   and   players,   and   stable-folk,    and 
laborers,  and  vtratermen,  and  sailors,  and  to 
people  of  such   low  vocation   generally.'* 
That  he  loved  boating  and  water  sports  we 
gather  from  his  own  letters;  that  he  liked 
to  surround  himself  with  valets  is  also  evi- 
dent.   We  can  weU  understand  that  there- 
was  little  love  lost  between  him  and   the 
proud  young  nobles,  who  might  despise  some 
of  his  tastes  and  could  not  stoop  to  his  hu- 
mors.   The  chronicler  adds,  as  the  common 
report,  that  he  loved  to  give  magnificent  con- 
vivial entertainments,  that  he  was  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  was-  talkative  in  his  caps,  9o 
that  he  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his -friends, 
and  would  strike  the  bystanders  for  light 
cause ;  that  he  was  more  ready  to   follow 
others'  counsel  than  his  own  ;  lavish  in  giv- 
ing, but  more  ready  to  promise  than  to  per- 
form.   That  Prince  Edward  was  wanting  in 
the  sense  of  self-respect  and  personal  dignity 
seems  evident,  and  this  and  his  dninken 
brawls  may  have  led  to  the  imputation  cast 
on  him  by  <*  John  the  Tanner,"  who  dis- 
puted his  legitimacy  at  his  accession,— that 
his  manners  were  rude,  and  betrayed  the 
blood  of  a  churl.     He  was  so  far  <*  incon- 
stant "  that  he  probably  persevered  in  noth- 
ing for  long  together,  and  restlessly  wandered 
from  place  to  place.     But  his  leading  tastes 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  firmly  fixed,  and 
though  careless  and  ill-judged  in  his  choice 
of  friends,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  con- 
stant in  his  attachments  and  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  their  interests.    For  them  he 
importuned  (though,  in  the  first  case',  not 
directly)  king,  queen,  princesses  and  their 
husbands,  ministers  of  state,  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, officers  of  the  king's  exchequer,  the 
king's  judges,  mayor's    and    corporations, 
church  dignitaries,  and  religious  houses.    In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  applications 
bear  on  the  face  of  them  their  own  condem- 
nation as  improper  6r  foolish.    His  associates 
get  into  brawls  and  prison,  and  he  seeks  to 
rescue  them  from  the  consequences  by  solic- 
itations to  their  judges  to  pack  the  juries. 
He  solicits  for  his  friends  almost  all  the  ben- 
efices that  become  vacant.    He  bogs  Hugh  le 
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Despenser  to  pardon  **  our  well-beloved  John 
de  Bonynge,"  who  had  broken  into  that  gen- 
tleman's park.  A  lees  creditable  interfer- 
ence is  intended  to  prevent  a  robber  who  had 
applied  for  oblivion  of  his  past  offences  from 
obtahiing  it  on  account  of  his  alleged  evO 
disposition  to  the  prince  and  slanders  respect- 
ing him.  This  looks  as  if  some  guilty  com- 
munity  of  interests  had  once  existed  between 
the  prince  and  the  robber,  of  which  the  latter 
had  been  making  use,  possibly  for  purposes 
of  extortion. 

In  the  year  1299  there  came  to  England 
one  Arnold  de  Gaveston,  a  Gascon  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  France  during  the 
recent  war  with  that  country.  Probably  on 
account  of  his  sufferings  in  the  king's  cause, 
Gaveston  obtained  a  place  fos  his  son  Piers 
about  the  prince's  person.  Piers  was  hand- 
some, accomplished,  witty,  cunning,  and  in- 
solent. He  soon  obtained  a  fatal  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  led  him  into 
^oh  flagrant  misconduct  that  Walter  Lang- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  high  treasurer, 
whose  pecuniary  relations  with  the  prince 
were  probably  not  of  the  most  pleasant  char- 
acter, thought  fit  frequently  to  reprove  the 
prince's  favorite  for  misleading  his  master. 
This  bred  great  ill-feeling  between  the  prince 
and  the  treasurer,  which  at  length,  in  the 
year  1304,  came  to  a  serious  crisis.  The 
prince  grossly  insulted  the  treasurer,  and  this 
being  reported  to  the  king,  he  banished  his 
son  from  his  court  for  nearly  half  a  year,  and 
for  some  weeks  prohibited  auy  one  from  sup- 
plying him  with  money.  The  prince  was  put 
to  great  straits,  but  at  last,  on  apologising  to 
the  treasurer,  he  was  forgiven,  and  through 
the  intercession  of  the  queen  he  seems  to  have 
procured  the  re-admission  of  Gaveston,  whom 
he  fondly  calls  **  Perot,"  to  his  household, 
from  which  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
dismissed. 

The  political  influence  of  such  a  prince 
could  hardly  be  great  under  a  sovereign  so 
determined  and  energetic  as  King  Edward. 
On  (he  1st  of  August,  1297,  at  a  great  coun- 
cil held  at  London,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
king's  expedition  to  France,  the  prince  stood 
by  his  side,  and  received  the  fealty  of  the  no- 
bility, being  appointed  nominal  regent  during 
his  fiither*s  absence.  There  was  then  great 
opposition  to  a  tallage  of  the  king's,  and  he 
managed  to  lull  the  storm  for  a  time  by  fair 
words,  and  an  appeal  to  their  sympathies  in 
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behalf  of  his  young  son.    But  after  his  de- 
parture to  the  Continent,  when  an  order  came 
to  levy  the  taUage,  the  barons  and  citizens 
assembled  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  the 
young  prince  being  hurried  up  by  his  council 
to  pacify  them,  the  so-called  statute  De  TaL 
lagio  nan  Cancedendo,  a  re-enactment  of  a 
clause  of  King  John's  Charter,  was  passed 
under  his  auspices.    This  war  with  France 
involved  a  marriage  scheme.    The  Count  of 
Flanders,  the  ally  of  Edward,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Philippa,  about  Prince  Edward's  age. 
He  appears  to  have  seen  the  Lady  Philippa, 
and  to  have  been  pleased  with  her.    The 
young  lady  and  her  father  also  desired  the 
matoh,  and  King  Edward  was  for  a  time  bent 
on  it.    The  King  of  France,  however,  had 
other  views.    He  inveigled  the  count  and  his 
daughter  to  Paris,  and  kept  them  both  close 
prisoners.    King  Edward,  who  had  pledged 
himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  t^tbe 
count  not  to  give  up  the  mateh ;  or,  if  the 
King  of  France  continued  to  detain  the  Lady 
Philippa,  to  betroth  his  eon  to  her  younger 
sister,  finding  it  at  length  to  his  interest  to 
make  peace  with  France,  abandoned  his  ally 
and  broke  all  his  pledges.    In  1299,  he  him- 
self married  a  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  a  mateh  was  agreed  on  between  Prince 
Edward  and  a  daughter  of  the  same  king,  the 
Princess  Isabelle,  then  a  little  child  ten  years 
younger  than  her  proposed  husband.    The 
luckless  Count  of  Flanders  and  his  daughter 
both  died  in  a  French  prison.    No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  wretehed  event  of  this  French 
matoh,  in  the  tragedy  of  Berkeley  Castle,  was 
popularly  regarded  as  a  judgment  of  heaven 
on  the  perjury  of  King  Edward.    This  year, 
it  must  also  be  noted,  was  the  date  of  tlie  ai^ 
rival  of  the  Gaveston  family  in  England.   The 
formal  betrothal  of  Edward  and  Isabelle  did 
not  take  place  till  the  year  1303,  and  the  mar^ 
riage  followed  his  accession  to  the  crown. 

In  the  summer  of  1300,  King  Edward  took 
his  son  with  him  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  the  prince  led  what  was  called  the  **  Shin- 
ing Battalion  "  in  an  encounter  with  the  Scoto 
near  Irvine.  In  the  following  year,  1301, 
the  king,  by  charter,  granted  to  his  son  and 
his  heirs,  Kings  of  England,  the  principality 
of  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  casUeand 
town  of  Montgomery  (added  in  the  same  year) , 
and  also  the  .Earldom  of  Chester,  and  granted 
him  letters-patent  for  both  dignities.  The 
charter,  which  completes  the  grant  of  the 
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whole  principality  of  Wales,  bean  date  the 
10th  of  May,  1301.  In  the  eammer  of  1303, 
the  new  Prinoe  of  Walee  wae  again  wkh  his 
&ther  in  a  militaiy  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and,  mardiing  westward,  with  a  portion  of 
the  army,  wintered  at  Perth.  Thence,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  retomed  to  incor  his  fiither's 
displeasore  in  1304.  In  the  following  year, 
again,  the  chroniclers  tell  as,  **  King  Edward 
pat  his  son,  Prinoe  Edward  in  prison,  becaose 
he  had  riotonsly  broken  into  the  park  of  Wal- 
ter Langton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  destroyed 
the  deer.  And  becaose  the  prinoe  had  dkme 
the  deed  by  the  piocarement  of  a  lewd  and 
wanton  person,  one  Pieni  Ctaveston,  the  king 
banished  him  (Gaveston)  oat  of  the  realm, 
lest  the  prince,  who  ddighted  muott  in  his 
company,  might,  by  his  evil  and  wanton  con- 
dact ,  fiill  into  eril  tuid  nanghty  role. ' '  Once 
more  the  king  endeavored  to  rouse  his  son  to 
a  nobler  line  of  conduct.  On  the  morrow  of 
Whitsuntide,  1306,  before  the  Scotch  expedi- 
tion in  that  year,  in  a  splendid  assembly  at 
Westminster ,  he  conferred  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood on  Edward,  who  then,  Sn  his  torn, 
knighted  three  hundred  gentlemen,  who  were 
to  be  his  companions  in  arms.  He  was  also 
invested  by  his  father  with  the  Dochy  ef 
Goienne.  At  the  banqoet  which  f<rflowed, 
King  Edward  made  his  celebrated  vow  to  God 
and  Two  Swans,  and  ihe  prince  vowed,  char- 
acteristically enough,  that  he  woold  not  re- 
main two  nights  in  the  same  place  before  be 
reached  Scotland.  He  accordingly  set  out 
first,  and  ravaged  the  borders  with  such  un- 
sparing cruelty  that  even  the  stem  old  king 
reproved  him.  But  Gaveston  had  now  crept 
back  to  the  prince,  who  had  the  effrontery  to 
request  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  ask  of  the 
king,  for  his  favorite,  the  title  of  Count  of 
Ponthieu.  The  treasurer  reluctantly  com- 
plied, and  delivered  the  request  to  the  king 
in  the  driest  and  most  direct  manner,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  share  in  the  matter.  The  lage 
of  the  king  knew  no  bounds.  He  said  it  vras 
well  for  the  treasorer  that  he  was  evidently 
an  onwilling  agent,  and  ordered  him  to  sum- 
mon the  prince  to  his  presence.  Edward 
came,  and  in  person  repeated  his  petition  with 
reckless  audacity.  The  king  reviled  him  as 
no  son  of  his,  and  declared  that  if  it  weris  not 
for  the  danger  of  anarchy  in  the  kingdom  he 
would  disinherit  him.  He  even. went  so  fiff, 
in  his  passion,  as  to  seize  his  son  and  tear 
handfuls  of  hair  from  his  head.    He  then 


placed  him  under  arrest.    The  oouncinoTS 
who  had  accompanied  tiie  king  to  Scotland 
were  summoned,  and  Gaveston  being  called 
before  them,  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  woold  never  accept  a  gift  of  lands 
from  the  prince.    A  decree,  converted  into  a 
solemn  Act  <^  Parliament,  was  then  passed, 
Febmaiy,  1307,  by  which  Gaveston  was  ex- 
iled forever  from  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  made  to  swear  that  he  would 
never  confer  titles  or  estates  on  his  fiivorite. 
But  in  July  all  these  solemn  injunctions  be- 
came a  mockery.    The  hand  of  death  then 
removed  the  stem  king  who  stood  between 
Prince  Edward  and  his  associates;    There  are 
many  strange  stories  told  of  the  means  by 
whidi  the  dying  monarch  tried  to  bind  down 
his  BuccesBor  to  a  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Scotland,  and  on  peril  of  his  paternal  cane 
never  to  recall  Gaveston ;  but  to  deal  justly 
by  the  remaining  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  by  the  people  of  England.    But  Gav- 
eston, who  vras  lingering,  it  is  said,  near  the 
coast,  was  soon  again  at  the  side  of  bis  royal 
friend.    The  rich  Earldom  of  Cornwall — held 
hitherto  by  members  of  the  royal  fiunily — ^was 
thought  the  fitting  reward  of  his  pest  services 
and  sttlferings,  while  his  enemy  the  treasurer, 
Walter  Langton,  was  stripped  of  his  offices 
and  flung  into  a  dungeon.    The  best  vindica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  this  prelate  is  the  fact 
that  the  prince's  debts,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  amounted  to  £28,000  —  a  sum,  as  a 
biographer  remarks,  which  would  be  repre- 
sented by  nearer  a  half  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money  of  the  present  value !     It 
must  be  added  that  the  prince  at  once  paid 
this  sum,  as  well  as  his  father's  debts,  which 
were  considerable,  out  of  the  exchequer.    Tbe 
fate  of  King  Edward  II.  is  too  well  known  to 
require  more  than  a  word.    The  passage  from 
his  French  marriage  in  January,  1308,  to  his 
deposition  in  January,  1327,  and  his  murder 
in  the  September  of  the  latter  year,  was  nat- 
ural, and,  vrith  his  character  and  that  of  the 
times,  inevitable. 

n. — 1343. — ^Edward  of  Woodstock  (com- 

If  ONLY  CAJJJSD  *'  ThS  BlaCK  PrINCE  "). 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  pass  over  a  geiK 
eradon.  It  is  the  feet  that  Edward  III.  never 
bore  the  title  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales.  The 
dignity  merged  in  the  crown  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Edmrd  of  Oaemarvon  to  the  throne, 
and  no  new  grant  of  it  was  la&do  by  him  to 
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hifl  beir,  who  appears  in  the  rolk  euoply  aa 
£arl  of  Gheeter.  Indeed,  Edwatd  m.  had 
not  emerged  from  boyhood  into  youth  when 
the  revohition  broke  out  whioh  subverted  his 
father's  throne;  nor  had  he  completed  his 
fifteenth  year  when  that  father  was  murdered. 
Por  some  time  after  his^ooession  he  was  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  and  her 
paramoiur ;  and,  of  course,  the  same  remark 
applies  still  more  stron^y  to  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  &ther*6  life.  He  does  not,  there- 
fbre,  fidl  within  the  proTinoe  of  our  sulject- 
matter,  and  we  may  pass  at  once  to  his  cele- 
bcated  son. 

Edwakb,  sumamed  the  ''Blade  Prince" 
(from  the  color  of  his  armor) ,  the  eldest  son 
of  King  Edward  III.,  by  Philippa  of  Hai- 
nault,  was  bom  at  Woodstock,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1330 — when  his  father  had  scarcely 
completed  his  eighteenth  year.  We  are  told 
of  the  great  expectations  fonned  of  his  futuxe 
career  from  the  unusual  siie  and  beauty  of 
the'  infant.  It  was  natural  that  ke  should  be 
the  pride  of  his  young  ftither,  and  as  he  grew 
up  ^uld  become  his  constant  companion  in 
arms.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  in- 
structed in  all  the  masims  and  trained  in  the 
accompUshments  of  the  splendid  school  of 
chlTalry  in  which  King  Edward  occupied  a 
central  position,  l^uight  to  exercise  himself 
in  miniature  tourneys,  and,  surrounded  by 
his  father's  most  trusted  and  bravest  war- 
riors and  the  flower  of  the  English  youth, 
young  Edward  showed  a  precocious  aptitude 
for  the  position  assigned  to  him.  He  soon 
became  known  far  and  wide  as  the  image  and 
rival  of  his  father's  magnificence  and  heroism. 
Such  a  son  the  first  Edward  had  vainfy  sighed 
for.  The  similarity  of  character  between 
father  and  son  scans  to  ha^  been  so  great, 
and  their  harmony  of  feeling  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  common  lives  so  com- 
plete, that  we  are  presented  at  once  with  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  relation  of  the  first 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  father.  Though 
both  Edward  III.  and  his  son  were  lavish  in 
their  expenditure,  it  was  always  associated 
with  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  nation ; 
and  those  who  were  called  to  participate  in 
it  w^re  the  noblest  of  the  land  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Courtesy,  generosity,  modesty 
of  demeanor,  and  language,  knightly  hon<tf , 
and  a  royal  hospitality  were  the  virtues  which 
young  Edward  learnt  firom  the  moral  code  of 
chivalry.     There  were,   of  course,   grave 


(XDussions  in  its  re(]uirsment8  when  con^ 
pared  with  our  modem  canons.  Cruelty 
and  savage  revenge  were  sanctioned  under 
very  artificial  restrictions;  and  though  the 
free  spirit  of  the  English,  and  the  peculiar 
composition  of  a  large  part  of  the  English 
armies  inspired  the  prince  with  more  respect 
for  the  lower  orders,  who  stood  outeide  the 
sacred  pale  of  chivaJry,  than  was  prevalent 
on  the  Continent  among  the  votaries  of  that 
"  gentle  "  school,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he 
acquiesced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
rekitive  estimate  placed  by  the  ideas  of  those 
times  on  the  lives  of  genUemen  and  canaille^ 
when  these  latter  were  not  free-born  English- 
men. From  the  chaige  of  savage  cruelty, 
when  under  the  influence  of  those  fearful 
fits  of  passion  to  which  he,  as  well  as  his 
fikther  and  great-grandfather,  were  constitu^ 
tiooally  subject,  Prince  Edward  cannot  be 
vindicated  without  shutting  our  eyes  to  fiEicts 
and  straining  our  notions  of  morality.  But, 
if  stem  and  unbending  on  such  occasions,  he 
vras  open  even  then  to  the  influence  of  devoted 
heroism,  and  the  only  way  to  disarm  his 
anger  was  to  encounter  it  with  a  dauntless 
^irit  corresponding  to  his  own. 

He  was  created  Prince  of  Wales, ''  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,"  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1343,  having  been  made  Earl  of  Ches* 
ter,  and  invested  with  the  county  and  castles 
of  Chester,  Ryddlan,  and  Flint,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1333.  He  was  also  invested  with 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  by  charter,  of  the 
17th  of  March,  1337,  having  been  created  in 
the  Parliament  immediately  preceding.  This 
is  the  first  case  of  the  creation  of  a  duke  in 
England  ;  and,  by  the  words  of  the  charter, 
the  castles,  lordships,  etc.,  as  wdl  in  Corn- 
wall as  elsewhere,  are  created  into  a  duchy, 
and  are  settled  on  him  and  the  first-born  sons 
of  himself  and  of  his  heirs,  kings  of  England. 
The  grant  of  the  principality  had  been  imme- 
diately preceded  by  a  solemn  investiture  with 
circlet,  ring,  and  rod,  for  Wales,  and  with 
the  girding  on  of  the  sw<»d  for  the  earldom 
of  Chester. 

But  the  honor  of  knighthood  vras  reserved 
for  a  more  martial  occasion— -on  the  heights 
above  Ia  Hogue,  when  he  had  just  completed 
his  sixteenth  year ;  and  cm  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1346,  the  battle  of  Ciie9y  afibrded  him 
the  opportunity  of  meriting  his  newly  ac- 
quired spurs,  King  Edward  giving  him  the 
post  of  honor,  and  refusing  to  derogate  from 
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his  reputation  by  reinforcing  him.  The  de- 
feat of  Alen^on's  splendid  chivalry  ^was  the 
bofiiB  of  the  military  reputation  of  the  prince. 
Among  those  who  fell  before  him  was  the 
blind  King  of  Bohemia,  John  of  Luxemburg, 
whose  motto,  *^  Ich  Dien,"  the  prince  adopted 
as  his  own;  and  thenceforward  he  and  his 
father  ran  for  many  years  side  by  side  a  ca^ 
reer  of  military  glory  by  land  and  sea.  At 
the  siege  of  Calais,  which  followed  on  Gre9y , 
young  Edward  appears  on  the  scene  in  the 
generous  character  of  an  intercessor,  though 
an  unsuccessful  one,  with  his  father,  for  the 
lives  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town.  We 
gladly  note  this  act,  which  we  are  afraid 
was  an  exceptional  one  in  the  life  of  the 
Black  Prince.  A  less  pleasing  episode  in  his 
career,  which  occurred  after  his  return  to 
England,  was  his  unsparing  severity  in  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  of  his  own  linemen 
of  the  county  of  Chester  caused  by  some  ex- 
actions in  the  prince's  name.  The  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  the  prince  probably  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  revolt,  though  his  council  may 
be  immediately  responsible  for  it.  Attended 
by  his  chief  justice,  who  accompanied  him  to 
bang  the  chief  rebels,.  Edward  swept  through 
the  county,  and  was  only  appeased  by  the 
*  proffer  of  the  sum  of  five  thousand  marks. 
On  his  return  from  this  expedition  the 
prince,  seeing  the  decayed  condition  of  the 
church  in  Yale  Royal,  built  by  Edward  I., 
devoted  five  hundred  of  the  marks  thus  ob- 
tained to  its  renovation.  His  religious  feel- 
ings indeed,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
were  at  all  times  conspicuous.  In  his  letters 
and  in  his  public  addresses  the  ascription  of 
all  the  glory  to  God,  and  the  invocations  of 
him  and  the  holy  saints  are  remarkable  even 
in  that  age  of  devout  vows.  Notwithstanding, 
or  possibly  in  consequence  of  his  occasional 
sternness,  the  Black  Prince  continued  through- 
out his  life  to  be  the  especial  favorite  of  the 
English  people  in  general,  and  the  gracious, 
gentle,  and  unassuming  manners  which  were 
habitual  to  him,  when  not  incensed,  were 
remembered  in  far  wider  circles  than  the 
limited  ones  afiected  by  his  ferocious  moods. 
In  the  year  1349,  the  king  and  Prince  of 
Wales  gained  fresh  laurels  on  another  ele- 
ment by  the  defeat  of  a  Spanish  marauding 
fleet,  off  Rye.  In  this  engagement,  young 
Edward  lost  one  of  his  most  valued  personal 
friends  and  constant  associates,  Sir  John  de 
Qoldsborough,  whose  manor  in  Yorkshire  is 


now  held  by  the  Lasoelles,  Earls  of  Hare- 
wood.  Both  father  and  son  equally  bewailed 
his  loss  as  an  irreparable  one,  and  the  creation 
of  fourscore  knights  was  considered  to  indi- 
cate the  king's  estimate  of  the  void  left  by 
his  death. 

A  truce  viith  France  had  ensued  on  the 
fall  of  Calais,  and  lasted  till  the  year  1355. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Black  Prince 
and  his  father  held  separate  commands, — 
the  king  in  the  north  and  the  prince  in  the 
south  of  France.  Prince  Edward's  marches 
through  the  latter  devoted  district  displayed 
once  more  his  fiercer  mood — indeed,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  came  to  destroy  rather  than 
to  conquer.  His  flying  expeditions  swept  the 
country  of  all  its  supplies  for  the  use  of  his 
army,  which,  at  times,  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  curious  straits ;  the  horses,  the 
historians  assure  us,  being  even  intoxicated 
with  wine,  in  de&ult  of  water,  amidst  the 
boisterous  hilarity  of  the  soldiers.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  wild,  reckless  campaign,  which 
both  the  prince  and  his  followers  seem  to 
have  entered  upon  very  much  as  they  would 
on  a  drinking  bout.  Meanwhile  John,  King 
of  France,  was  watching  his  opportunity, 
and  at  last  bore  down  on  the  enfeebled  army 
of  the  English  prince  with  overwhelming 
forces.  We  refrain  from  giving  numbers,  aa 
they  are  quite  unreliable  in  the  writers  of 
those  days.  After  some  negotiation  —  in 
which  the  arrogance  and  self-confidence  of 
the  French  king  were  contrasted  with  the 
firm  reply  of  the  Black  Prince,  '*  England 
shall  never  have  to  pay  a  ransom  for  my 
bones  " — the  battle  of  Poictiers  was  fought 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1356.  This  was 
the  greatest  achievement  of  Prince  Edward, 
and  terminated  in  the  defeat  with  great 
slaughter,  of  the  French  army,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  King  John  and  his  younger  son 
Philip.  "  The  Prince  of  Wales,"  says  Frois- 
sart,  *'  who  was  as  courageous  and  cruel  as  a 
lion,  took  great  pleasure  this  day  in  fighting 
and  chasing  his  enemies."  Ills  letter  an.- 
nouncing  the  victory  displays  the  finer  qualf- 
ties  of  the  English  hero ;  it  is  full  of  manly 
modesty  and  devout  gratitude  to  God.  His 
treatment  of  his  royal  captives  met,  to  their 
fVill  extent,  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
chivalry  with  respect  to  noble  prisoners  of 
war.  That  which  to  modem  feelings  may 
seem  doubtful  taste  in  the  triumphal  entry 
into  London — ^the  exhibition  of  the  captive 
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kn^  on  a  splendid  white  charger,  while  his 
oooqueror  rode  beside  him  on  a  black  palfrey 

aoema  to  haye  been  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  times,  and  King  John  appears 
to  have  been  &r  more  occupied  in  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  &ir  young  ^glishwomen,  who, 
8asp0Dided  in  biid-cages  £rom  the  houses, 
toattered  tinsel  flowers  on  the  procession, 
than  in  moody  thoughts  on  his  own  position. 

The  next  erent  of  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  his  marriage.  Sev- 
eral matches  had  been  proposed  and  broken 
off  before  Edward  made  choice  for  himself  of 
his  relative  Joan,  called  the  iViir  Maid  of 
Kent,  the  daughter  of  his  great-uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  beheaded  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign.  Joan  had  been  contracted,  if 
not  married,  as  a  child,  to  Montecute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  being  divorced  from  him, 
or  her  betrothal  to  him  renounced,  while  still 
a  young  girl,  she  was  married  to  an  elderly 
knight,  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  created  there- 
upon Earl  of  Kent.  She  had  been  left  a 
widow  only  three  months  when,  on  October 
10th,  1361 ,  she  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin, 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  a  love  match, 
oiEending  king  and  queen,  particularly  the 
latter,  for  Philippa  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
morals  of  her  beautiful  dau(^ter>in-law,  and 
•ome  scandal  attached  to  Prince  Edward  him- 
self in  respect  to  the  lady's  previous  married 
lifo.  Joan  was  thirty-three  years  of  age ,  and 
the  mother  of  several  children ;  but  the  prince 
himself  bad  attained  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
and  king,  queen,  and  people  were  all  eager 
for  his  speedy  marriage.  Much  of  the  popu- 
larity enjoyed  by  her  husband  soon  attached 
to  Joan  herself,  and  this  somewhat  romantic 
royal  match,  which  looked  so  ambiguous  at 
fiiat,  was  unattended  with  any  public  scan- 
dals, though  the  strange  dying  request  of  the 
princess  that  she  might  be  buried  with  her 
former  husband,  instead  of  her  royal  consort, 
may  justify  a  suspicion  that  their  private  har- 
mony was  not  so  unbroken  as  the  public  be- 
lieved. But  Joan  certainly  behaved  admi- 
rably on  all  public  occasions,  and  her  courage 
and  good  sense  might,  had  her  life  been  pro- 
longed, have  saved  her  son, Richard  11., from 
the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Afler 
the  marriage,  the  prince  and  princess  gave 
way  to  their  common  love  <^  magnificence, 
and  their  house  on  Fish  Street  HUl  was  the 
<»ntre  of  a  splendid  court  and  the  scene  of 
numberless  costly  entertainments.    The  king 
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created  his  son  Prince  of  Aquitaine  and  Gas* 
cony ;  and  on  the  suggestion,  it  would  seem, 
of  his  younger  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  he  was  directed  by  his  fhther, 
in  1363,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Guienne. 
Here  he  held  a  still  more  splendid  court  for 
several  years — all  the  most  illustrious  and  &- 
mous  of  European  celebrities  and  sovereign 
princes  in  abundance  being  his  guests.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1366,  ten  years  after  his 
victory  at  Poictiers,  he  was  incited  to  martial 
action  once  more  by  sympathy  for  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  King  Pedro  of  Castile  (sumamed 
the  Gruel),  whom  his  brother  Enrique,  as- 
sisted by  the  French,  under  the  celebrated 
Du  Guesclin,  had  driven  from  his  throne. 
A  fugitive  sovereign,  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  his  old  enemies,  the  French,  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  generosity,  was  sure  to  excite 
Edward's  sympathies ;  and  these  were  justi- 
fied, in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  the  dan- 
ger of  having  a  French  dependency  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  the  proffer 
by  Pedro  of  the  province  of  Gallicia,  and  by 
other  profuse  promises  and  solemn  written 
bonds.  On  the  strength  of  these  engagements, 
Edward  raised  money  in  every  direction,  sell- 
ing his  own  plate,  and  becoming  security  to 
a  large  amount  to  his  chief  nobles  for  dis- 
bursements, and  thus  equipping  a  gallant 
army.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascendant, 
and  on  the  3d  of  April,  1367,  the  battle  of 
Najera,  in  which  the  forces  of  Enrique  and 
Du  Guesclin  were  routed  by  the  English 
prince,  placed  Pedro  once  more  on  the  throne 
of  Castile.  But  he  then  repudiated  all  his 
material  promises  to  his  ally,  and  Edward 
returned  €o  Bordeaux  beggared  in  his  finan- 
ces, with  an  army  decimated  by  disease  and 
toil,  and  himself  in  a  state  of  health  which 
threatened  an  early  termination  to  his  career. 
Even  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  people  had 
spoken  doubtfully  of  his  living  to  succeed  his 
father,  and  ever  since  his  health  had  been 
gradually  declining ;  but  the  Caatilian  cam- 
paign probably  decided  his  &te.  The  re- 
maining years  of  his  govenunent  in  France 
are  full  of  melancholy  and  disaster.  His  pen- 
ury, in  consequence  of  the  Oastilian  campaign, 
compelled  him  to  raise  money  by  levying  a 
heavy  tax  on  his  subjects  of  Guienne.  W bile 
he  spent  his  money  lavishly  among  them, 
none  were  more  loyal  than  his  French  sub- 
jects ;  but  he  ceased  to  be  popular  when  he 
denuuided  money  in  his  tun.    Probably,  the 
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impost  iras  levied  in  the  harsh  and  imperioos 
manner  wliich  the  Kack  Prinee  sometimes 
displayed  in  dealing  with  opposition.  At  any 
rate,  it  provoked  a  general  insurrection,  and 
the  new  King  of  France,  being  appealed  to 
by  the  insurgents,  summoned  Edward,  as  his 
vassal  for  Guienne,  to  appear  before  him  and 
answer  for  his  oonduot.  Edward  returned  a 
iiirious  answer  that  he  would  do  so  at  the  head 
of  an  invading  army.  But  health  and  re> 
sources  were  wanting  to  such  an  undertake 
ing.  Tovm  and  castle  fell  one  afiter  the  other 
before  the  rebels  and  their  French  allies. 
One  final  efibrt  the  Black  Prince  was  roused 
to  make.  His  &vorite  and  favored  city  of 
limoges  had  admitted  the  enemy  within  its 
walls.  Edward,  stung  to  madness  by  this 
treason  and  ingratitude,  rose  from  his  sick- 
bed, and  descended  suddenly  and  with  fury 
on  the  devoted  city,  retook  it,  and  was  only 
ajrreeted  in  his  bloody  retributive  work  on  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  by  his  admiration 
for  the  valor  of  some  nobles  who  were  defend* 
ing  their  lives  with  the  courage  of  despera- 
tion. But  nature  soon  gave  way  again,  and 
at  last,  in  January,  1371,  Edward  iras  obliged 
to  return  to  England,  to  recruit,  if  possiUe, 
his  shattered  health,  leaving  John  of  Gaunt 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  ultimately  to  negoti- 
ate a  disadvantageous  peace. 

Here  ends  the  martial  career  of  the  Bkok 
Prince,  and  for  the  next  five  years  we  hear 
little  of  him,  except  that  the  fatal  disease  was 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground  upon  him, 
and  that  all  men  now  regarded  his  death  as 
imminent,  from  year  to  year  and  from  month 
to  month.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  at  the  close 
of  this  period  of  bodUy  decay  and  inaction 
that  the  political  action  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
makes  itself  first  distinctly  felt,  and  that  his 
name  becomes  inseparably  connected  with  the 
dvil  as  it  is  with  the  military  history  of  Eng- 
land. The  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  was 
drawing  to  a  close  in  gloom  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  The  king,  although  he  had  only 
completed  his  fiffy-ninth  year,  exhibited  un- 
mistakable ngns  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
decay.  As  he  gradually  sank  into  something 
at  times  approsiching  dotage,  those  about  him 
obtained  more  and  more  the  ascendant  over 
him,  whidi  they  seem  to  have  unsoropulouiAy 
abused.  Among  these  was  a  married  woman 
ei  much  beauty,  named  Alice  Perrers,  who 
had  been  a  lady-in-vraitingon  Queen  Phillppa. 
f <v  two  yean  befoce  the  death  of  the  qoeeD, 
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which  «took  pkce  in  1369,  there  had  beam 
talk  of  undue  intimaey  between  this  lady  andl 
the  king,  and  i^e  had  since  been  installed  as 
his  avowed  mistress,  presiding  over  ooori 
festivities,  and  at  a  publie  toamament  taking 
the  principal  place  fmder  the  title  of  the 
<<  Lady  of  the  Sun.'*  I^ot  satisfied  with  this, 
she  is  accused  of  grasping  at  everything  ^e 
could  extort  from  ibe  doting  king-<-money, 
places,  prefenttcnts,  the  late  queen's  jewels, 
all  went  the  same  uray,  or  tiiroi^h  that  one 
dianneL  She  is  said  to  have  intruded  into 
oourts  of  justice  and  the  royal  council  board, 
and  dictated  to  judges  and  ministers,  inters 
fering  with  the  oounse  of  jnstioe  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  land.  We  liKve  seen  thai 
John  of  Gaxint,  Bake  of  lAncaster,  had  been 
the  instnnnent  of  removing  the  Black  Prince 
toChiisnne  in  1363»  SuMe  that  time,  nther 
persooaUy,  or,  if  absent,  through  his  crea- 
tures, he  had,  in  conjunction  with  Alice  Per- 
rers, governed  the  old  king  and  England. 
How  for  the  cbargea  of  misgovemuig  both 
brought  against  him  are  true  or  exaggerated 
it  is  not  possible  with  our  present  inf(»rma- 
tion  to  determine  for  certain.  But  we  know 
of  him  that  he  was  a  great  pation  of  learning 
and  learned  men — of  a  shrewd  and  scheming, 
if  not  a  vrise  head— a  fkvorer  of  Wydiff  and 
the  Lollard  heresy^-^and,  at  the  same  time, 
living  in  open  adultery  with  Catherine  Svrin- 
ford,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Caxton's 
wife .  He  was  also  unconoiliatory  in  his  man- 
ners, and,  consequently,  personally  very  un- 
popular. The  higher  clergy  hated  him  for 
heresy,  the  common  people  had  no  sympathy 
with  his  tastes,  and  hated  him  from  a  sttvng 
suspicion  that  he  was  planning  to  supersede 
the  Black  Prince  and  his  fiunily  in  succession. 
Though  active  in  tile  field  as  well  as  restless 
in  council,  Lancaster  was  not  cast  in  the 
mould  of  a  hero  of  ohlvahry,  and,  therefore, 
contrasted  nnfiivorably  in  the  popular  eyes 
with  his  gallant  brother.  We  must  remem- 
ber this,  as  well  as  that  the  chroniclers  of  the 
times  were  monkB,  when  we  endeayor  to  ap- 
preciate his  real  character.  But,  allowing 
for  this,  there  seraas  to  have  been  a  substratum 
of  solid  truth  in  the  feeling  against  him,  and 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  ftranly  rooted  in  the 
gentry  and  middle  classes.  His  support  of 
AMoe  Perrers  is  mu<^  against  him,  and  his 
political  associates  at  this  time  do  not  give  us 
a  high  opinion  of  his  patriotism.  He  after*' 
wards,  it  is  well  known,  deserted  Wycliff, 
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And  made  his  peace  with  the  Church  trithont 
mnch  Bcruple.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  thi^  after  the  return  of  the  Bhick 
PHnoe  to  England,  a  party  gradoally  formed 
itself  nnder  his  anspioeB,  which  only  awaited 
an  opportanity,  and  some  improvement  m  the 
health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  show  itself 
openly.  In  the  early  part  of  1376  the  op- 
portonit^  occurred .  LaoDcaeter  was  absent  in 
IVance,  negotiating  a  peace,  and  the  Black 
Prince,  under  the  inflnetice  of  that  Unal  effott 
of  nature  which  so  often  immediately  pre- 
cedes death,  awoke  irom  his  long  lethargy, 
and  roused  himself  for  a  last  eflTort  to  over- 
throw  the  power  and  schemes  of  Lancaster, 
and  secure  his  young  child  in  the  sucoesBion. 
His  eldest  son,  Bdward  of  Angoul^me,  had 
died  in  his  serenth  year,  and  now  a  boy  of 
nine,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  stood  in  the  due 
lineof  soccMsion.  After  him  came  the  Clar^ 
Mice  branch,  represented  by  the  family  of 
mmand  Mortimer,  Sari  of  March,  who  had 
married  the  heiress  of  Lionel,  Edward  m.'s 
next  son.  March  participated  with  the  Black 
Prince  in  his  dread  of  the  ambition  of  the 
next  in  succession  after  their  fiunilies,  John 
of  Lancaster,  and  stood  forward  as  the  oeten« 
eible  head  of  the  new  opposition.  The  soul 
of  the  party,  however,  vras  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  had  formerly  been  chancellor,  but  had 
been  removed  (hrough  the  influence  of  Lan- 
caster and  his  party.  Wykeham,  whose 
name  k  associated  with  splendid  charitable 
endowments  and  noble  scholastic  institutions, 
was  also  a  shrewd  politician  and  man  of  the 
world.  He  and  the  Black  Prince  were  mutu- 
ally much  attached,  and  the  latter  appointed 
him  one  of  his  executors.  Whether  in  con- 
sequdtoce  of  his  own  disgrace,  or  from  friend- 
ship to  Prince  Edward,  or  patriotic  motives, 
he  now  set  himself  to  work  to  organize  what 
their  opponents  called  the  *'  party  of  the 
knights,'*  probably  from  the  leading  part 
taken  by  the  knights  of  the  shire.  With 
him  was  associated  for  the  time  Courtcnay, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  active  opponent  of 
Wycliff.  But  the  party  vras  not  a  retrograde 
church  one,  and  though  a  common  hatrod  of 
John  of  Gaunt  probably  united  those  who 
diffined  widely  on  many  points,  wc  must  noi 
suppose  that  we  are  reading  of  a  struggle  in 
which  civil  and  religioos  liberty  stood  on  op> 
posite  sides.  A  Psrliam«it,  ealled  aftenrards, 
with  gntefiil  emphasis,  «'  the  Good  Parlia- 


ment," met  on  the  28th  of  April,  1376,  and 
in  the  Commons  the  popular  party  were  led 
by  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  a  Imight  of  Here- 
fordshire, and  steward  to  the  Earl  of  March. 
But  it  is  said  they  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication and  counsel  vrith  the  Black  Prince^ 
Tet  one  of  the  most  striking  bills  passed  hf 
the  popular  majority  in  this  House  of  Com- 
mons was  a  vehement  attack  on  the  extor- 
tions and  venality  of  the  Pope,  and  a  strong 
demand  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  Commons,  as  the  rolls  inform  us,  having 
held  a  conference  vrith  the  lords,  renewed , 
for  three  years  longer,  the  subsidies  granted 
in  the  last  Parliament,  which  were  now  near 
the  time  of  expiring,  but  desired  to  be  excused 
making  any  farther  grant  on  account  of  the 
distresses  of  the  times,  unless  any  extraoidi* 
nary  event  should  happen,  in  vriiich  case  they 
vronld  aid  the  king  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability.  They  l^en  prayed  that,  considering 
the  evils  of  the  country  through  so  many  wars 
and  other  causes,  and  that  the  officers  now  in 
the  king's  service  are  insufficient  without 
further  assistance  for  so  great  a  charge,  the 
council  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  ten 
or  twelve  bishops,  lords,  or  others,  to  be  con- 
stantly at  hand,  so  that  no  boeiness  of  weighlf 
should  be  despatched  without  the  consent  of 
all,  nor  smaller  matters  without  that  of  four 
or  six.  The  king  assented,  and  then  these 
councillors  and  all  other  officers  were  prohib- 
ited from  taking  presents  in  the  course  of 
their  duty. 

The  <<  Commons  then  appeared  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  protesting  that  they  had  the  same 
good-vrill  as  ever  to  assist  the  king  vrith  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  but  that  it  seemed  to  tbcm 
that  if  their  said  licgo  lord  had  always  pos- 
sessed about  him  faithful  councillors  and  good 
officers,  he  would  have  been  so  rich  that  he 
would  have  had  no  need  of  charging  his 
Commons  with  subsidy  or  tallage,  consider- 
ing the  great  ransoms  of  the  French  and 
Scotch  kings,  and  of  so  many  other  prisoners ; 
and  that  it  appeared  to  be  for  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  some  near  the  king,  and  of  others 
by  their  collusion,  that  the  king  and  king- 
dom are  so  impoverished  and  the  Commons 
so  ruined.  And  they  promised  the  king  that 
if  he  would  do  speedy  justice  on  such  as 
should  be  found  guilty,  and  take  from  them 
vriiat  law  and  reason  permit,  vrith  what  had 
been  already  granted  in  I%riiamcnt,  they 
vroold  engage  that  he  should  be  rich  enough 
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to  maintaiD  his  vara  for  a 
much  cborging  his  people  in  an;  manner." 
The;  then  alleged,  oa  particnki  grievancee, 
the  removal  of  the  staple  from  Calais,  where 
it  had  been  fixed  bj  Parliametit,  through  the 
procoremeut  and  advice  of  the  Eaid  private 
oouncillora  about  the  king;  the  participatioD 
of  the  same  peraona  in  leoding  moncj  to  the 
king  at  exorbitant  neury ;  and  their  pur- 
cdiaaing  at  a  low  rate  for  their  own  benefit 
old  debts  from  the  crown,  the  whole  of  which 
thej  bad  aiberwardfl  induced  the  king  to  re- 
pay to  themselvea.  For  these  and  many  more 
toigdemeanoTB,  the  Commons  aecused  and  im- 
peached the  Lords  Latimer  and  Nefil,  with 
four  merchants.  Latimer,  who  had  been 
chamberlain,  was  the  creature  of  Lnnatster. 
An  ordinance  was  also  made  that  "  whereas 
many  women  prosecute  the  suit  of  others  in 
oooila  of  justice  by  way  of  maintenance,  and 
to  get  profit  thereby,  which  is  displeasing  to 
the  king,  be  forbids  any  woman  hencefor- 
ward, and  eepeoially  Alice  Ferrers,  to  do  bo 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods  and  suf- 
fering banishment  from  the  kingdom."  The 
names  of  thorn  added  by  these  parliamentary 
proceedings  to  the  king's  conncil  of  course 
inclniled  William  of  Wykeham  and  a  major- 
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without  ity  of  his  party ;  but  one  or  two  were  added, 
who,  if  not  strong  frioDils  of  lancaater, 
were  known  not  to  be  actively  hostile  to 
htm.  Among  tbeee  was  Henry,  Lord  Percy, 
who,  once  lADcaster's  strong  opponent,  was 
now,  it  is  said,  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  a 
marsbal's  staff,  and  was  with  him  in  Franoe. 
Tiiia  Percy  was  the  well-known  father  of 
Harry  Hotspur,  and  the  fotnie  friend  and 
enemy  of  Lancaster's  son,  Henry  of  Boling' 
broke.  With  these  i«markid)le  acta  we  may 
dismiss  the  Good  Parliament,  which  waa  dis- 
Bolved  in  the  following  July,  Such  were  the 
meaaurea  witii  which  the  last  weeks  of  the 
Black  Prince's  life  are  aseociated.  But  na- 
turC'DOW  had  berway,  and  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1376,  the  Prince  of  Walea  breathed  bia 
last.  On  his  death,  lancaater  fanrried  back 
to  England,  accompanied  by  Lord  Percy. 
All  that  had  been  done  by  the  inflnence  of 
his  brother  was  speedily  revoked.  Alice 
Perrera  resumed  her  swsj,  and  Sir  Peter  de 
la  Mare  and  William  of  Wykeham  both  felt 
the  force  of  the  duke's  resentment,  notwith- 
standing the  riotous  protests  of  the  citixena 
of  London ;  a  signal  proof  of  the  basis  od 
which  the  popular  party  had  rested. 


Tbb  Oolo  Fiaui. — It  is  impossible  to  sscertun 
the  amoimt  of  sold  which  has  been  token  from 
the  mines  of  Coliibrnia.  Records  buve  be«n  kept 
of  the  aume  manifested  at  the  San  Fnuioisin  Cus- 
tom House,  for  eiportation,  and  dernsLied  fur 
ooinace  in  the  mmts  of  the  United  Suies  ;  and 
there  ifl  also  some  knowledge  of  the  amounts  sent 
Iq  bars  and  dust  to  England  ;  bat  we  have  no 
account  of  the  sums  carried  by  psaaengers  (o  for- 
GJgn  eonntriea  and  ooined  elsewhere  than  at  Lon- 
dmi,  or  nsed  as  jawelry,  or  of  the  amount  now  in 
(uroulatioQ  in  this  stale.  According  to  the  books 
of  the  Custom  Hoase  of  San  Fraodsoo,  the  sums 
manifeeted  for  export  were  as  fbllows : — 

In  1849,84,921,250;  in  :  1; 

hi  1851,  84'2,582,6%;  in  II  1; 

in  1&>3,  857,831,084;  in  II  1; 

in  1856,  $45,1B2,6B1  ;  in  II  1; 

in  1857,  848,976,697  ;  in  11  i ; 

ha  18IJ1),  847,640,462 ;  in  11  S ; 

hi  1861,  S40,680,08S ;  a  tob  M 
in  twelve  years. 

The  exportation  of  gold  oonmienoed  in  1849, 
but  we  have  nareoord  of  the  sums  sent  awa;  in 
that  year.    Previoos  to  1854  veir  large  aoms 


manifests  ehow  tlie  exportation  correctly 
D  a  i^w  millions.  I  aih  entirely  satisfied  that 
the  total  ffold  yield  of  California  hat  been  not 
Irsi  Uian  Mren  hinulred  million*  of  doUan.— 
HitUl't  Cali/oTnia. 


Is  all  pariahes  in  Wales  In  which  Welsh  Is  eom- 
monly  apoken,  it  ia  required  by  law  that  tbaop- 
dlnary  paroubiat  servioea  in  the  ohuroh  shall  be 
in  the  Welsh  tongne.  The  Bialiop  ot  Bangor  has 
laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  piTinR  pow« 
to  the  bialinpa  to  ticenso  in  aach  panahes  chapeta 
for  the  perfarmanoe,  alao,  of  Divine  aervioe  in  the 
English  tongua^ 


A  NKW  sdeati&a  penodieal,  entitled  La  JVoa- 
dei,  has  appeared  in  Paris,  which  is  to  rave  a 
weekly  summary  of  scientific  bets'  tmm  allMrts 
of  the  world,  a  report  of  the  meetings  <x  tin 
Acadauy  of  Soiences  at  Paris,  and  articla  oa 
spedal  Butfjeots. 


AGAINST    BOTS. 


From  Ghftmbei^i  JooniaL 
AGAINST  BOTS. 

Thb  Boj  10  a  dreadful  animal,  under  what- 
ever Bspectt  we  regard  him,  and  in  whatever 
social  rank,  from  the  aristocratic  youth  at  his 
private  tutor's  down  to  the  gamin  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  streets.  Politicians  may  talk  of 
'( the  dangerous  classes,"  hat  there  is  no  class 
existing  so  opposed  to  order  as  the  Boys ;  so 
terrible  to  the  aged,  so  indifferent  to  the  fair 
sex,  so  pitiless  to  themselves.  No  nation, 
however  civilized,  can  hope  to  forget  what 
were  its  own  primeval  wicked  habits,  so  long 
as  it  possesses  Boys.  In  them  we  see  contin- 
ually reproduced  a  picture  of  savage  human- 
ity. The  same  love  of  cruelty  for  its  own 
sake,  the  same  taste  for  petty  thefl,*  the 
same  indifference  to  knowledge,  areas  observ- 
able in  a  fashionable  public  school  as  in  a 
tribe  of  painted  Ojibbeways.  The  latter, 
however,  possess  the  virtue  of  hospitality, 
whereas  a  company  of  weli-bom  British 
youths  are  accustomed  to  welcome  a  new- 
comer with  falsehood,  and  torture,  and  scur- 
rilous jests  about  his  family,  from  whom  he 
has  just  parted  with  tears. 

It  is  the  paradoxical  fashion  of  these  days 
to  praise  the  boys.  This  partly  perhaps 
arises  from  fear  (for  they  are  getting  worse 
than  ever)  ,f  and  partly  from  the  author  of 
Tom  Brown,  who  has  become  '*  devil's  advo- 
cate '*  to  them,  just  as  Mr.  Froude  has  done 
for  Henry  Vlil. ,  and  a  previous  historian  for 
Hichard  m.  Any  idea  of  appeasing  the  boy- 
element  is,  however,  quite  ridiculous;  the 
animal  is  implacable,  and,  like  a  horse  that 
perceives  his  rider  is  afraid  of  him,  becomes 
unmanageable  if  petted .  As  for  authors,  they 
may  write  what  they  like  of  an  extinct  genus, 
sod  we  must  take  it  for  granted  ;  but  when 
they  compose  eulogistic  works  upon  Boys, 
even  the  humblest  reader  (having  been  a  boy 
himself  once)  must  be  permited  to  have  his 
own  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Boys  have  no  wit  and  no  humor.  If  they 
do  find  one  of  their  number  possessed  of  either, 
they  call  him  **  facetious,"  and  lick  him. 
They  hate  poetry,  and  if  they  discover  a  bard 
among  them,  they  treat  him  like  a  witch. 


*At  Eton  we  itolo  iM  »od  raxar  from  oiw  ao- 
her'fl  eapboMrdi 
yooog  Hpartaiu. 


other's  capboMrdfl,  and  stock 


dd  ragar 
to  it  that 


we  didn't,  like 


t  A  doMB  or  two  of  them  pvt  an  old  gentleman  to 
death  the  other  daj  beoauee  bo  objected  to  have  his 
pollngi  torn  up  to  make  a  booAro  for  their  Uoy 
iawketb 
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They  have  a  grim  delight  in  practical  joking, 
the  principal  point  of  which  is  always  to  in- 
flict pain.  They  are  affirmed  by  their  admir* 
ers  to  be  courageous  and  high-spirited,  but  I 
have  generally  observed  that  they  prefer  to 
engage  in  single  combat  with  individuals  un- 
der their  own  size.  They  do  not  bully  boys 
of  the  form  above  them.  It  'is  the  ushers — 
for  the  most  part,  poor  and  friendless  persons 
— who  are  the  objects  of  their  mischievous 
tricks,  and  not  the  head-master.  The  robust 
boy  is  a  hero  among  them,  but  they  oppress 
the  <  delicate  and  the  weakling,  exactly  as 
some  evil  kinds  of  bird  ill-treat  their  sick  or 
wounded.  If  all  the  grown-up  people  in  the 
world  should  suddenly  &il,  what  a  frightful 
thing  would  Society  become,  reconstructed 
by  Boys !  If  .Adam  had  b^un  life  as  a  lad, 
the  world  would  have  been  a  deal  worse  than 
it  is,  we  may  depend  upon  it.  He  would  not 
have  required  an  Eve  to  tempt  him  to  steal 
apples,  and  what  a  life  he  would  have  led  all 
those  harmonious  animals !  Placable  as  they 
might  have  been,  he  would  have  done  his  best 
to  set  the  bull-terrier  at  the  garden-cat,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  a  boy,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it.  Some  boys  are  doubtless  worse 
than  others ;  but  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  boy,  except  in  the  story- 
books. *  If  the  least  approximation  to  such  a 
phenomenon  appears  in  a  school,  all  his  com- 
panions twit  him  with  the  unnaturalness  of 
his  pretensions.  <<  /fe  a  boy — ^no,  he  must  be 
a  ^!  ah.  Muff,  Milksop,  Sneak,  Funk, 
MoUy-coddle!" 

However  bad  boys  may  be  if  brought  up 
alone,  they  are  infinitely  worse  when  in 
masses.  What  the  Tom-Brown-ites  call  < <  the 
tone  "  of  a  school,  is  always  below  the  public 
opmion  of  grown  men ,  no  matter  of  what  class, 
age,  or  country.  The  instences  of  cruelty 
which  arouse  general  horror  in  the  newspa- 
pers, occur  among  boys  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
nor  do  I  remember  but  a  single  instance  of  a 
whole  hoy-eommnnity  rising  in  armed  revolu- 
tion and  '*  pitohing  into  "  the  oppressor.  I 
use  that  boys'  phrase  designedly,  although, 
like  all  boys*  phrases,  it  is  a  vulgar  one.  lae 
author  of  the  Ingoldtiby  Legends,  with  a  lieenee 
for  which  not  even  his  agreeable  muse  can  be 
pardoned,  has  composed  an  amusing  poem 
upon  '*  a  Vulgar  Boy,"  as  though  a  boy  oould 
possibly  not  be  vulgar. 


« 


He  pat  his  thumb  unto  his  nose,  and  spread  his 
I  fingers  out," 
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is  an  action  a«  oataml  to  i&o  eatiie  boj-wbrld 
a^ Bucking  tofiy.  **0h,ye8!""Ah!"  "Would 
you?  "  «•  Spellabl© ! "  "  Jcrryunalem !  "  etc., 
%re  sarcastic  obserra^ans  as  familiar  in  the 
loouths  of  high-bom  Etonians  in  their  "  play- 
ing-fields," as  of  youths  with  half  a  pair  of 
braces  and  one  shoe  in  a  Whitecbapel  lane ; 
nor  is  the  tone  one  whit  less  defiant  and  im- 
pudent in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  low-bred  boy  can  whistle  perhaps  with 
a  more  aggravating  shrillness,  since  he  has 
perfected  himself  in  that  art  at  periods  when 
his  aristocratic  contempcntiry  has  been  com- 
pelled to  study  dassioal  authors,  but  other- 
wise there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them.  I  disbelieve  in  aJJ  ameliorating  influ- 
ences, while  boys  are  allowed  to  mix  tc^ther, 
and  egg  one  another  on  to  miscjuevous  atroc- 
ities. If,  indeed,  a  whole  generation  of  boys 
could  be  brought  up  in  solitary  confinement 
— well  secured — a  refoimation  might  be  ef- 
fected, but  ihd  operation  '^ould  be  difficult, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  pbilanthropio  enter- 
prise in  that  direction.  If  it  be  asked  with 
triumph :  How  is  it,  if  boys  are  so  bad  as  you 
represent,  that  they  become,  as  men,  respect- 
able members  of  society?  I  confess  I  can 
make  no  reply.  Perhaps  their  savage  nature 
is  mollified,  when  Uiey  begin  to  appreciate 
the  softening  influences  of  ^e  fair  sex.  Per- 
haps they  are  suddenly  impressed  on  their 
emergence  from  JBarboxism  by  being  brought 
&oe  to  face  with  Civilization ,  Certain  it  is 
that  their  worst  characteristics  disappear,  or 
find  some  legitimate  channel  in  the  world  of 
men  —  such  as  the  Law  —  for  l^eir  tranquil 
exercise.  At  the  universities,  the  immediate 
transition  from  the  boorishness  of  boyhood  to 
the  refinement  of  graee  and  adoksoenoe,  is 
very,  remarkable.  In  Mr.  Doyle's  &mous 
book  of  foreign  travel,  there  are  two  compan- 
ion pictureB---Joiiee  at  the  Opera  Abroad,  and 
Jones  at  the  Opera  at  Home.  In  the  one 
case,  he  is  in  momii^  oostume,  he  is  yawn- 
ing, he  has  his  feet  up  on  the  seat  in  front  of 
him,  he  is  lapped  invulgar  esse :  in  the  other 
case,  he  is  dressed  to  within  an  inch  at  his 
fiEishionable  life,  he  sits  orect,  he  olsflps  his 
opera-glasses  with  a  delicately  gloved  hand. 
A  similar  contrast  is  afibrded  between  Jones 
at  Harrow,  dirty-handed,  red-e«red,  greedy 
for  sweets  and  beer,  and  given  to  boxing,  and 
Jones,  six  months  aftervrards,  up  at  Trinity 
with  his  hair  parted  with  the  greatest  even- 
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ness,  with  eharms  on  his  chain,  not  averse  to 
Moselle  for  breakfast,  and  possessing  a  heart 
that  can  be  touched  by  In  Menwriam.  33ie 
metamorphosis  is  astounding  to  his  younger 
brother,  who  is  still  amid  the  jam-pota,  but 
that  young  gentleman  will  himself  slough  his 
old  school-skin,  after  some  diffeixntj  but  quite 
as  complete  a  &sbion. 

Certain  feeble  poetasters  are  always  moora- 
ing  that  they  ore  no  longer  in  the  ClassicaJ 
or  Commercial  Seminary  of  their  younger 
days,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  few  honest 
men  who  do  not  look  back  upon  their  school- 
life  vnth  a  shudder.    I  was  not  a  very  bad 
boy  myself,  I  believe,  but  the  comparison  of 
my  Now  with  my  Then  is  certainly  not  odious. 
I  can  now  meet  a  cat  without  wishing  to  kill 
it ;  I  can  behold  two  dogs  without  yearning 
to  set  them  by  the  ears ;  I  can  listen  to  the 
twitter  of  a  hedge-sparrow  without  longing  for 
a  horse-pistol ;  I  can  pass  in  the  street  an  in- 
dividual smaller  than  myself  without  experi- 
encing an  incontroUable  desire  to  snatch  off 
his  cap  and  throw  it  over  the  wall.    When 
I  go  to  church,  I  take  a  church-service  in  mj 
hand,  and  not  a  novel  of  similar  external  ap- 
peaxance ;  I  do  not  distend  my  pockets  with 
filberts  purloined  from  my  host^s  dinner-tar 
ble ;  I  do  not  smoke  bits  of  cane  until  I  am 
sick  ;  I  do  not  think  it  ungentlemanly  to  ride 
in  a  'bus ;  I  am  no  longer  irresistibly  attracted 
to  any  barrow  full  of  strange  delicacies,  such 
as  Albert  Rock  or  Alicampaine,  and  if  I  were, 
the  fruit  of  all  others  which  I  should  lea?^ 
untouched  would  be  exposed  slices  of  cocoa- 
nut.    When  I  find  any  foreign  substance, 
whether  of  a  sticky  nature  or  otherwise,  upon 
my  fingers,  nature  does  not  impel  me,  on  the 
instant,  to  put  them  in  my  mouth  ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  domestic  fowl,  or  of  a  donkey, 
or  of  an  artisan  upon  a  ladder,  does  not  uigo 
me  to  pick  up  a  stone ;  a  policeman  is  not  my 
natural  enemy,  nor  a  dog  with  bow-legs  and 
a  bull's  head  mj  friend.    Upon  the  whole, 
in  short,  I  flatter  myself  that  my  relations 
vdth  society  are  improved  since  I  yna  that 
dreadful  being — a  Boy. 

With  such  convictions,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  I  do  not  court  the  society  of  young  gen- 
tlemen in  statu  pupiUari,  but  avoid  them  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  from  the  ragged 
youth  who  plays  "  tipcat " — ^to  the  peril  of 
her  majesty's  liege»-'in  the  London  streets, 
to  the  Etonian  who,  bedizened  with  a  scarlet 
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tati  and  ewordon  tke4tii  of  Jaiie,oaUB  hm* 
0etf  CkpUin  of  tbe  Boato,  which  I  take  to  be 
ibe  apogee  of  boyhood — the  poeition  neajresl 
beaTon  in  the  eyes  of  that  deluded  genus. 
QtSky  80  long  as  Boya  ax«  penaidted  to  go 
abont  iooae,  one  is  liable  to  meet  with  them, 
and  I  met  with  a  speoimen  only  last  week, 
iHucfa  I  shall  not  easily  fi»get.  I  was  stairt- 
ing  firam  the  Waterioo  Station  by  an  after- 
noon train  for  Hampshire^  bat  meeting  with 
fi>ar  military  friends  who  weie  going  to 
Eamboxo'  Station  (for  Aldenhott) ,  I  got  into 
their  carriage.  Beside  us  five,  there  was  an 
fiton  Boy.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  do- 
floription  of  the  race ;  they  are  always  dressed 
in  the  hei^t  of  &shion  in  the  vacations,  al- 
thoQg^  at  school  they  delight  in  a  hat  with 
half  its  brim  off,  and,  moreOver,  they  all  wear 
•tiff  little  white  ties,  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  duodecimo  ministen  of  some 
javenile  religious  sect.  The  little  vTretches 
are  as  haoghty  and  reserved  as  North  Amer- 
ican Indians ;  and  the  individual  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  so  whom  we  had  on  this  oo- 
oadon  for  our  fellow-traveller,  looked  as 
though  the  entire  railway  station,  plant,  and 
valuable  house-property  adjacent  belonged  en- 
tirely to  himself.  My  soldier-friends,  how- 
ever (a  class  which  has  generally  a  proper 
oontempt  for  boys) ,  paid  no  sort  of  attention 
to  him,  and  as  for  me,  I  vras  delighted  to  ig- 
nore his  presence. 

<*  Now,  Jack,"  said  my  friends,  two  of 
whom  were  my  ocdlege-chums,  and  all  of 
them  intimates,  '*  you  will  let  us  smoke,  we 
know,  although  not  fund  of  it  yourself." 

''WeU,"  replied  I,  <<  it  will  probably 
make  me  ill ;  but  otherwise  I  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

As  soon  as  tbe  train  beg^n  to  move,  they 
accordingly  lit  their  cigars;  they  had  not, 
however,  taken  three  puA  before  the  child 
in  the  white  cravat  (whose  vHshes  nobody 
bad  thought  of  consulting) ,  requested,  in  that 
half-hoarse,  half-squeaking  voice  peculiar  to 
hia  period  of  life,  that  they  should  put  their 
dgflffs  out,  because  smoking  vras  oiTensive  to 
h&m  and  contrary  to  the  by-laws. 

The  soldiers  stared  as  though  the  carriage- 
iaap  had  uttered  an  observation,  and  then 
•U  ibor  burst  out  into  a  roar  o  1  laughter. 
•  **  You  will  find  it  no  laughing  matter,  gen- 
tlemen, when  you  get  to  Famboro' ;  or,  at 
all  events,  the  joke  will  cost  you  two  pounds 
apiece.    Yoa  have  been  wanted,  as  the  act 


directs;  I  ol^jeot  to  your  smokiag in  tUs  car- 
riage." 

"  Then  get  into  another,  you  little  brute," 
observed  Pepperpot  of  the  110th ;  <'  and,  in* 
deed,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  drop  you  out  of 
the  window  as  we  go  along." 

<<  I  will  thank  you  for  your  name  and  ad* 
dress,"  returned  the  phenomenon  stiffly; 
*'  here  is  my  card  at  your  service.  Be  so 
good  as  to  name  your  friend." 

''Smith  of  London,"  replied  Pepperpot; 
*'  only  give  me  time  to  vnrite  to  my  wife  and 
family.  What  a  bloodthirsty  young  creature 
it  is?" 

''  He  is  very  plucky,"  remarked  Norman, 
of  the  kilts,  approvingly,  "  I  will  eay  that  for 
him ;  but  what  cheek !  what  cheek !  " 

''  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  your  good  opin- 
ion," returned  the  little  wonder,  drawing  out 
a  gold  repeater ;  "  but  if  within  one  minute 
your  cigBiB  are  not  all  extinguished,  I  will 
^pear  against  you  as  sure  as  I  am  a  living 
Man.  My  time  is  of  no  consequence,  and  I 
had  as  soon  get  out  at  Famboro'  as  anywhere 
else ;  so  you  may  be  sure  you  will  not  escape 
me.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  prosecute  upon 
public  grounds." 

Once  more  did  Pepperpot  glance  at  the 
window,  and  even  stretched  his  hand  towards 
this  human  gadfly,  as  though  he  would  have 
nipped  him  up  between  finger  and  thumb ; 
but  with  a  rudful  look  at  his  companions,  he 
presently  cast  his  beloved  weed  out'  of  tbe 
carriage,  instead  of  the  boy.  The  other  three 
followed  his  example ;  for  was  it  worth  while 
to  pay  forty  shilliDgs  apiece  for  a  forty  min- 
utes' ride? 

''  That's  right,"  observed  the  young  gentle- 
man approvingly,  returning  his  watch  to  his 
pocket,  and  re-engaging  himself  in  the  col- 
umns of  BelTs  Life,  *'  Obedience  to  the  law 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  soldier," 

Conversation  flagged  after  this,  for  a  sense 
of  disgraceful  defeat  oppressed  the  spirits  of 
my  friends.  They  said  a  great  number  of 
severe  thingfi  against  the  common  enemy ;  but  i 
he  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  exciting  de- 
tails of  the  Champion  Fight  of  the  Light 
Weights,  which  appeared  to  afford  him  in- 
tense, though  tranquil,  satisfaction.  When 
the  soldiers  got  out  at  Famboro',  I  observed 
his  eyes  to  twinkle  with  especial  merriment ; 
but  I  could  not  be  certain  that  he  was  ez^y- 
I  ing  his  victory  until  the  train  began  to  move 
I  again.    No  sooner,  however,  had  we  left  the 
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platform,  than  the  Etonian  bunt  into  such  a 
fleries  of  fits  of  laughter  that  they  actually 
rumpled  his  neckcloth.  He  became,  in  short, 
to  my  horror,  a  Boy  in  one  of  its  most  ordi- 
nary and  repulsive  forms. 

'<  I  think  I  did  'em,  eh,  old  stick-in-the- 
mud?  "  observed  he,  when  he  had  got  a  little 
breath. 

'  <<  You  deprived  four  gentlemen  of  an  hour's 
pleasure,"  returned  I  haughtily. 

'<  Yes ;  but  I  deprived  myself  as  well,"  re- 
turned the  diminutive  one,  producing  from 
his  pocket  a  brier-root  pipe.  <'  I  can't  go 
without  my  tobacco  myself  without  great  in- 
convenience." 

»*  What!  "  cried  I;  "  you  are  not  going 
to  smoke  yourself,  you  young  monkey  " 

<<  Aint  I,  though?"  interrupted  the  Eto- 
nian, nodding  in  an  offensively  familiar  man- 
ner. <*  If  those  fellows  had  been  civil,  and 
asked  my  permission  to  smoke  as  well  as  yours, 
I  would  have  given  them  each  a  better  cigar 
than  the  Line  are  accustomed  to,  I  flatter 
myself;  but  since  they  chose  to  carry  matters 
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with  a  high  hand,  you  see — ^pnff,  pulF— axkd 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  man  for  that  sort  of 
thing — puff,  puff'— why,  they  had  to  taka  the 
consequences." 

'*But  I  vrill  not  permit  you  to  amoke, 
young  sir,"  observed  I,  indignantly;  *<  or  if 
you  do  (for  I  shrank  from  a  personal  contest 
with  that  audacious  child) ,  you  shall  pay  « 
couple  of  sovereigns  out  of  your  pooketrmoney 
at  the  next  station." 

'*  Excuse  me,"  returned  the  Etonian  bland* 
ly ;  '*  the  by-law  says,  *  tf  objected  to : '  now, 
when  your  friends  inquired  whether  yoa 
would  allow  them  to  smoke,  Jack  (smoke-jack; 
by  the  by,  that's  funny) — when  your  friends 
— ^puff,  puff— demanded  that^  you  replied — 
for  I  heard  you — that  you  had  no  objection." 

And  that  awfuf  specimen  of  the  genus  Boy 
smoked  undeterred,  like  a  limekiln,  until  we 
both  got  out  at  Weymouth ;  where,  if  I  had 
had  my  way,  he  should  have  been  taken  off  to 
Portland  Prison  and  kept  there  until  such  a 
time  as  he  should  be  no  longer  a  Boy. 


LoTAii  OB  Disloyal. — ^I  lately  dined  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  those  inane  young  gentlemen 
who,  as  Theodore  Winthrop  says  in  **  Cecil 
Preeme»*'  praise  slavery  and  think  they  are  aris- 
tocratio.  The  young  gentleman  went  on  for  some 
time,  when  Mrs. said  to  him,  politely, — 

•*  If  you  {mnpathize  with  the  rebels,  why  don't 
you  go  and  join  them  ?  " 

"I,  madamet  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly 
loyal." 

••Indeed?" 

«*  Why,  certainly,  only  I  stand  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  by  the  Administration." 

*•  So  Vallandigham  says." 

"  I  mean  I  am  no  Abolitionist" 

**  So  Brooks  says." 

**  That  is,  I  am  afraid  we  are  alienating  the 
South." 

"  So  Tom  Seymour  says." 

<*  In  other  words,  I  am  a  Union  man,  but  I 
don't  think  war  can  restore  it." 

"So  Touoey  says." 

"  Bat,  my  dear  madame,  the  war  is  unconsti- 
tutionally carried  on." 

"  So  George  Tioknor  Curtis  says." 

'•  I  mean  that  our  libcnrties  are  in  danger," 

"  So  Fernando  Wood  says." 

"  Well,  but  isn't  the  war  fratricidal?  " 

"So  Ben  Wood  says." 

«  Come,  then,  isn't  it  hopeless?  " 

•*  So  the  London  Timiu  saya." 


"  Tes,  my  dear  madame,  but  what  on  earth  do 
you  say?  " 

"  I  say  that  whoever  stands  against  the  Admin- 
istration in  this  war  stands  against  the  Govern- 
ment  I  say  that  whoever  says  he  is  no  Aboli- 
tionist means  that  he  intends  to  embarrass  the 
war.  I  say  that  whoever  is  'afraid  of  alienating 
the  South  is  afraid  of  irritating  a  snake  that  has 
already  stung  him.  I  say  that  whoever  thinks 
that  foroe  cannot  restore  the  Union  does  not  know 
that  Union  is  the  most  irresistible  instinct  of  the 
American  people.  I  say  that  whoever  says  the 
war  is  unconstitutionally  carried  on  is  in  danger 
of  being  split  by  the  tempest  in  which  he  is  t^- 
ing  to  split  hairs.  I  say  that  whoever  says  oor 
Utoiies  are  imperilled  by  the  Government  and 
not  by  the  rebellion,  works  and  prays  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  rebellion  and  the  annihilation  of  all 
civil  liberty  and  order.  I  say  that  whoever  oalls 
the  war  fratricidal  has  no  more  conception  of  nar 
tional  honor  than  lottery-dealers  are  said  to  have 
of  honesty.  I  say  that  whoever  considers  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  hopeless  hates  that 
cause  in  his  heart,  and  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  the  people  and  of  the  f&cts  of  the 
situation.  That  is  what  /  say,  and  that  is  what 
every  truly  Amer ioan  man  and  woman  si^a  sod 
believes." 

The  young  genUeman  made  no  reply.  But  the 
next  day,  at  the  Club,  he  said  to  a  friend,  **I 
dined  yesterday  at  Mrs.  —-'a  What  an  awftd 
Abolitwnist  she  is ! "— £iirper'«  Weekly. 
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AIB  TBAOnON. 

HoiW  many  of  tiie  toys  of  our  childhood 
oonlmin  the  acientifio  principles  with  which, 
in  advanced  manhood,  we  push  on  the  civil- 
intion  of  the  world!  Boys,  for  instance, 
have  gone  on  pesrshooting  for  generations, 
and  nothing  has  come  of  it ;  but  in  oar  day 
a  dever  engineer  has  asked  himself,  If  a  pea 
can  travel  by  the  mere  pressore  of  the  breath 
along  its  pearshooter,  why  should  we  not 
torn  atmospheric  pressure  seeking  to  fill  a 
vacaum  to  some  account  in  the  aflbirs  of  men, 
and  shoot,  not  peas,  bat  lettos,  parcels,  and 
other  light  articles,  through  Brobdignagian 
pearshooters  from  point  to  point  under  our 
streets  ?  Mr.  Rammell  has  asked  this  ques- 
tion, and  finding  men  of  subslance  to  believe 
in  the  feasibility  of  his  plan,  has  set  to  work, 
and  is  now  shooting  heavy  mails  of  letters  day 
by  day  under  the  streets  between  the  North- 
Wflstera  Railway  Station  and  the  North-west 
District  PostK^ce.  The  pedestrian  passing 
along  Crawley  Street  and  Bversholt  Street  in 
that  neighborhood  may  hear  a  loud  rumble 
under  the  ground,  but  he  little  dreams  that, 
like  swift  shuttles,  carriages  are  shooting  to 
and  ho  all  day  long  beneath  the  roadway 
between  the  two  points  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  red  mail-carts 
that  of  old  tore  along  the  highway  are  now 
seen  no  more,  being  beaton  out  of  the  field  by 
the  pea-shooter  beneath  his  feet. 

The  cradle  of  this  new  drudge  that  man 
has  called  into  service  to  do  his  bidding  is  a 
modest  brick  shed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
£aaton  Square  Station,  which  any  one  is  free 
to  enter,  and  when  he  does  so  he  is  puaded 
mightily  to  understand  the  use  of  the  strange 
engines  he  sees  before  him.  There  is  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  there  are  the  travel- 
ling trucks,  ready  to  be  thrust  into  it ;  and 
as  we  look,  a  bell  rings  at  some  little  distance 
np  the  rail  —  this  is  a  signal  that  a  mail- 
tiain  has  arrived  at  the  Camden  station,  and 
that  it  will  speedily  be  at  Euston  Square. 
At  this  signal  we  hear  a  shovel  of  coke 
throvrn  into  a  furnace,  a  small  steam-engine 
begins  to  beat  swiftly,  and  a  whirring  sound 
is  heard  within  a  great  iron  case  which  is 
noticed  on  one  nde  of  the  shed.  This,  we 
are  informed,  is  the  pneumatic  wheel — ^the 
mouth,  in  fact,  which  is  to  propel  or  draw 
the  trucks  through  the  tube.  The  wheel  is 
twonty-one  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  oompoeed 
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of  two  discs  of  iron,  not  placed  quite  parallel 
to  each  other,  but  tapering  off  from  axis  to 
periphery.  These  discs  are  braced  together 
by  spokelike  partitions,  and  these  partitions 
communicate  with  an  opening  for  the  en* 
trance  of  air  about  the  axis.  As  this  wheel 
rapidly  revolves,  the  air  is  sucked  in  at  its 
centre,  and  throvrn  off  in  a  perfect  gale  at  its 
open  rim  or  edge.  This  gale  is  not  allowed 
to  disperse  itself,  however,  but  when  any 
work  has  to  be  done,  is  confined  vrithin  a 
case,  just  as  a  paddle-wheel  is  confined  vrithin 
a  paddle-box,  and  allowed  to  pass  out  at  the 
will  of  the  engineer  through  a  pipe  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  pneumatic  despatoh- 
tube.  In  like  manner,  the  air  that  is  sucked 
in  at  the  axle  is  all  conducted  from  the  de» 
spateh-tube  by  a  similar  pipe.  Here,  then, 
vre  have  the  means  of  pulling  or  pushing  the 
travelling  carriages  along  their  subterranean 
road,  and  as  we  speak  we  see  it  in  operation : 
for  a  mail-guard  opens  a  door,  throws  in  two 
or  three  mail-bags  just  snatehed  out  of  the 
guard's  van  as  it  rolls  into  the  station,  the 
iron  carriages  are  shoved  into  the  tube,  the 
air-tight  door  at  his  mouth  is  closed,  and  the 
engineer,  with  a  turn  of  a  lever,  diiects  a 
torrent  of  air  upon  them,  and  we  hear  them 
rumbling  off  on  their  subterranean  journey  at 
a  rate,  as  we  are  informed,  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  Ere  we  have  done  looking  and 
wondering,  we  notice  that  a  wator-guage,  on 
which  the  eye  of  the  engineer  has  been  fixed, 
becomes  depressed  at  one  arm  and  elevated  at 
another.  <^It  has  arrived,"  he  says;  and 
almost  ere  he  has  said  it,  a  bell  connected 
with  an  electric  tel^^ph  vrams  him  that  the 
attendant  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is 
about  to  thrust  the  carriage  into  the  ti\be  on 
ite  return  journey.  It  had  been  pushed 
along,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  pressure  of  air 
throvrn  out  by  the  wheel,  but  it  has  to  be 
pulled  back  by  suction ;  the  valve  of  the  su<>- 
tion-pipe,  in  connection  with  the  centre  of 
the  disc,  is  accordingly  opened,  and  speedily 
we  hear  a  hollow  rumbling,  and  out  shoots 
the  carriage,  ready  once  more  for  fresh  bags. 
At  present  one  hundred  and  ten  mails  pass 
in  ^is  way  firom  the  stetion  to  the  district 
post-office  during  the  day,  and  not  only  let- 
ters but  trucks  of  iron  of  the  weight  of  five 
tons  have  passed,  and  adventurous  visitors 
now  and  then  perform  the  journey  to  their 
great  delight.  The  principle  having  been 
thus  practically  tested,  the  directors  are  get- 
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ready  to  lay  down  a  four  feet  aix  inob 
tabe  between  Euston  Square  termums  and 
tiie  W.  C.  district  poet-offiee  at  the  coomer 
o£  Soathampton  Sti«et,  High  Holbom,  and 
tbenoe  along  Holbcwn  Hill  to  Smithf  eid  Mar- 
ket, the  general  post-offioei  and  the  d^)dtB  of 
ibe  great  oarriers  in  Greaham  Street,  MesBn. 
Picldbrd  and  Mewro.  Obaplin  &  Home,  both 
of  which  firms  hare  entered  into  an  jorrango- 
men^with  the  Pneamatic  De^toh  Oompany 
to  carry  their  parcels  to  azad  firom  the  etaiioQ. 
Without  doubt,  before  long,  all  the  mein 
thorough&res  will  be  trftversed  by  these  swift 
shutdes,  passing  to  and  fro  by  the  impulse 
of  the  air — ^performing  the  part  of  letter-car- 
riers between  distant  parts  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, and  ooDsequently  multiplying  the 
deliveries,  and  shortening  the  time  in  whaoh 
they  are  transmitted,  giving  us  also  an  hoor 
or  more  later  for  writing  our  country  letters 
than  in  the  old  days  of  the  mail-carts  which 
may  be  expected  to  grow  as  scarce  as  mail- 
ooaches.  But  the  public  will  scarcely  gain 
less  advantage  from  the  action  of  this  inven- 
tion as  a  carrier  and  a  parcel  delivery  com- 
pany. Our  streets  are  at  present  blookaded 
at  certain  times  of  the  day  by  the  three-horse 
railway  wagons  passing  between  the  great 
earners  and  the  railway  termini .  This  traffic 
vnll  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  totally  anni- 
hilated, as  the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company 
zamif  J  their  carrying-tubes  through  the  me- 
tropolis, and  pass  underground  the  goods 
going  from  station  to  station,  and  again  fiom 
the  stations  to  our  great  markets.  The  mag- 
mtude  of  this  traffic  is  only  known  to  those 
who  carry  it  on.  Taking  Camden  Town  as 
one  of  the  stations  which  supply  the  London 
oommissariat,  we  find  that  a  hundred  tons  of 
meat  and  poultry  daily  pass  thence  to  Smith- 
field,  and  ten  tons  of  butter ;  whilst  thirty 
tons  of  fish  pass  daily  from  Biliingagate  to 
the  railway  station,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
oranges  and  dried  fruit  escapee  into  the  coun- 
try by  the  same  outlet.  We  scarcely  daro 
say  how  many  tone  of  vegetaUes  are  brought 
into  Covent  Garden  Market  by  the  spring 
carriages  of  the  diffident  Unee,  but  we  may 
mention  that  the  South  Eastern  Railway  one 
morning  deUveied  in  thatmarket  no  lew  than 
thirteen  thousand  baskets  <^  finit ;  whilst  as 
much  as  two  hundred  tons  a  day  of  rhubarb 
and  other  vegetables  are  sent  northward  firani 
the  Camden  Station.  A  very  large  share  of 
this  immCTMR  daily  tmffie  will  doubtifsa  fidl 


into  the  hands  of  thii  ootnpany,  as  they  vrill 
be  able  to  carry  so  much  dieaper  and  much 
quu^er  than  the  ordinaiy  vehicles  paaslbly 
can  do,  and  they  will  foe  able  to  ddiver  di* 
reotly  into  the  market,  and  beside  the  rail. 

But,  says  the  reader,  if  snc^  heavy  trafllo 
as  this  is  contemplated  by  the  {NromoterB  of 
the  new  carrying  system,  why  not  carry  peo- 
ple as  well  as  goods?  ThMt  is  just  what  Mr. 
Bammell  contemplates  doing.  The  great 
success  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  has 
proved  that  the  public  is  not  adverse  to  Bub- 
terranean  transit ;  and,  indeed,  itie  lApoesi* 
bility  of  providing  sufficient  spaoe  above 
ground  over  the  orowdjod  portions  of  the  me* 
tropolis,  has  neoeoBltated  this  method  of  itn* 
deiground  intercommunication.  Hetioe  we 
do  not  fiincy  there  will  be  any  objeotioit  on 
this  score.  But,  the  reader  will  remark,  the 
atmo^herio  method  of  propulsion  has  been 
tried,  and  proved  a  fiiilnre.  But  that  was  a 
system  by  which  carriages  above  ground  were 
moved  by  a  small  piston  vrorking  in  a  pipe 
underground,  and  the  expense  of  exhausting 
the  air  was  too  great  to  compete  with  looo- 
motive  traction.  A  pressure  of  ten  pounds 
on  the  square  inch  vras  required  to  move  this 
{Mston ;  a  pressure  of  five  ounces  is  sufficient 
to  move  the  carriages  that  Mr.  Rannnell  pn>> 
poses  to  drive  inside  his  tubes ;  and  the  rea* 
son  is  evident.  Each  carriage  will  presBot 
an  area  of  nine  feet  square  to  the  atmosphere ; 
in  other  words,  the  augmented  area  makee 
up  for  the  diminished  pressure.  But,  says 
the  a&ighted  reader,  this  projector  does  not 
intend  that  we  are  to  ride  in  a  dark  tube  with 
the  pressure  of  a  gale  of  wind  blowing  upon 
ufl?  At  first  sight  the  olijeotion  does  aaem  a 
strong  one ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
carriages  would  be  going  with  the  gale,  and 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  felt.  There  m 
something  exceedingly  novel  in  the  method 
by  which  Mr.  Bammell  proposes  to  work  tiie 
traffic.  Groups  of  carriages  would  be  placed 
at  distances  coinciding  with  the  stations,  and 
these  carriages  would  be  worked  by  the  elas- 
tio  rope  of  air  in  a  continuous  circuit,  just  as 
we  see  the  buckets  in  the  dredging^naohines 
on  the  Hiames  working  in  aU  endless  chain 
--one  set  of  carriages  going  along  one  aide  of 
the  double  tube,  and  another  returning  by 
the  other  tube.  It  would  be  so  arranged, 
however,  that  between  station  and  station 
only  one  group  of  carnages  could  by  possi- 
bility be  in  the  tube  at  the  same  time,  thus 
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prorentuig  any  poMibilil^of  aoddeBt  either 
bj  oollifiiooL  or  by  ooe  oarriage  overtelpQg 
anotber.  It  ib  needksB  to  say  that  aa  the 
atmoapbere  in  these  railway  tubea  would  be 
ciioubtlng  every  sioxnent,  there  would  be 
perfect  ventilatioD  ; — ^we  aay  tubea,  but  tfaey 
may  be  brick  ardhee,  put  such  as  those  of  the 
Thames  Tumid,  only  muofa  BmaUcar^— «  head- 
way of  nine  feet,  with  a  width  of  eight,  be- 
ing quite  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  Tery 
toomy  carriages,  seated  like  an  omnibus 
and  lighted  like  an  ordinaiy  railwayHoar- 
riage.  The  plan  seems  so  utterly  strange 
that  the  reader  may  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
doubt  its  practicability ;  but  that  part  of  the 
bosiness  has  been  disposed  of  at  £ostonSquare, 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  whole  plan  of 
operations  will,  iu  all  probability,  be  tested 
in  public  ere  long.  It  luckily  happens  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  main  high-loTel 
intercepting  culvert  at  Haokney  Marsh,  which 
runs  under  an  embnnkment  for  three  nules  in 
length,  will  be  lying  idle  for  many  months, 
as  it  will  not  be  required  for  the  metropolitan 
main  drainage  scheme ;  and  in  these  oulverts, 
if  be  gains  tibe  commissioners'  permission,  ha 
wiU  erect  his  pumping  machiiaery  and  run 
bis  trains.  We  are  told  that  tn^c  can  be 
worked  considerably  cheaper  by  this  method 
than  it  can  be  done  by  the  locomotive,  and 
that  the  cost  of  constructing  an  underground 
rail  on  this  system  would  also  be  one-third 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  line. 
These  are  matters  which  have  to  be  .brought 
to  the  actual  working  test ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  comparatively  diminished  area  of  tunnel- 
ling required,  and  the  great  gain  ooDsequent 
on  tbo  abolition  of  the  heavy  locomotive, 


wbioh  is  so  destructive  to  the  rails,  tend  to 
corroborate  the  ooiz«ctness  of  the  statement. 
Gradients  which  would  be  impossible  to  the 
heavy  locomotive  aie  ascended  and  descended 
with  perfect  ease  by  means  of  the  ekstio  rope 
ol  air.  For  instancei  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  Fleet  YaUey  at  Holbom  Hill  and  Snow 
Hill,  will  be  as  easily  worked  as  the  level 
road,  and  the  train  can  work  through  sinuous 
curves  which  would  be  &tal  to  the  locomotive. 
The  strong  pressure  public  opinion  is  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  goverimient  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  few  open  spots  we  have  in  the 
metropolis,  will  doubtless  be  fetal  to  many  of 
the  schemes  which  propose  to  cut  and  carve 
our  great  city  in  all  directions.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  a  scheme  which  can  be  worked 
underground  in  a  space  not  larger  than  that 
occupied  by  good-sized  culverts,  and  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  great  drains — 
for  in  the  main  thoroughferes,  such  as  Oxford 
Street,  there  is  ample  room  between  them  and 
the  roadway — stanils  a  good  chance  of  obtain- 
ing public  favor.  Of  course  we  speak  in  the 
public  interest  only,  and  the  experimental 
trial  at  Hackney  Marsh  will  soon  give  ua  the 
public  verdict  one  vray  or  the  other.  But 
whether  this  prove  to  be  only  one  of  those 
abortive  schemes  which  Time  gathers  year  by 
year  so  plentifully  in  his  vraUet,  or  a  great 
invention,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  have  estab* 
lished  their  principle  of  working,  and  that 
this  great  city  will  nenceforth  have  its  lighter 
traffic  and  parcels  and  letters  carried  on  oy  a 
circulation  of  air  ramifying  in  a  network  of 
tubes  through  soil,  as  the  human  body  was 
supposed  to  be  supplied  by  a  similar  cirouhu 
Uon,  before  the  time  of  Harvey. 


Tbb  Australian  colony  of  Viotoria  b  ineUned 
to  set  up  a  noDster  reflecting  telescope  fer  obser- 
vation of  the  nebuIsB  of  the  Bouthem  heavens. 
Astronomen  have  long  been  desirous  to  see  this 
task  undertaken,  and  Lord  Rosse's  saooees  in  our 
eioody  hemisphere,  rendeiB  them  the  more  impa- 
tient to  establish  a  course  of  observations  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  the  south.  The  oolontol  leg- 
islature  is  ready  to  yote  the  cost  when  properly 
inlbrmed  of  the  matter,  and  tiiey  hftve  sent  an 
application  through  the  Colonial  Office  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  has  been  aatiaftotorily  an- 
swered. The  instrument  will  of  necessity  have  to 
be  made  in  this  country.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  an  open  framework  is  now  found  to  be  more 
suitable  than  a  close  tube ;  the  images  obtcdned 
an  quite  aatisfeotoqr*  and  we  hear  that  Lord 


Rosea  is  about  to  alter  his  tube  to  a  skeleton,  by 
which  the  weight  will  be  much  reduced,  and  the 
huge  instrument  rendered  more  manageable. — 
Chambers^s  Journal, 


Thu  Alpine  Club  now  takes  rank  among  the 
publishing  Societies  of  London.  The  first  num- 
ber of  a  quarterly  journal  was  issued  on  the  Ist 
of  this  month  to  the  members.  It  contains  inter- 
esting papers  on  Mountain  Ascents,  and  a  d»> 
partmeut  for  Notes  and  Queries  relating  to  Moun- 
taineering, Ouides,  and  the  various  incidents  of 
Alpine  travel.  As  a  medium  of  communication 
between  Alpine  explorers  in  various  parts  «€f  the 
world,  this  journal,  if  efficiently  coiMluoted,  will 
beofuse. 
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From  The  AthensBaiB. 
DISOOVEBIES  AT  POMPEII. 


PampeU,  Fdf.  27, 1863. 

EscAPiNO  from  the  blind  and  the  liune,  and 
the  cracked  guitar,  and  the  wretched  song- 
ster who  pester  our  steps  to  the  very  gates  of 
Pompeii,  we  enter  a  road,  newly  arranged 
and  planted  with  the  glowing  mesambrian- 
themum.  At  the  end  of  it  is  the  ticket-office 
where  we  buy  our  permit,  price  two  francs, 
and  passing  through  an  iron  turnstile,  which 
records  the  number  of  visitors,  we  are  in  the 
streets  of  the  old  city.  The  order  whidi  pre- 
vails  here  is  a  new  feature  in  this  country,  and 
reminds  one  much  of  England ;  of  more  im- 
portance is  it  to  observe  that  it  indicates  the^ 
action  of  a  new  spirit.  In  every  direction 
there  are  signs  of  work ;  instead  of  a  few  hay 
and  extortionate  custodes,  and  a  man  or  two 
busy  about  nothing,  there  are  200  men, 
women  and  girls  occupied  in  the  interesting 
labor  of  excavating,  so  that  if  the  same  suc- 
cess continues  to  be  displayed,  the  whole  of 
Pompeii,  it  is  calculated,  will  be  brought  to 
light  in  twenty  years.  What  secrets  will  be 
revealed!  What  treasures  of  Art  will  be 
given  to  the  world  in  that  time !  Along  the 
high  mound  which  now  surrounds  Pompeii,  a 
tramroad  has  been  laid  down,  and  trains  are 
continually  running  with  the  debris,  which  is 
carried  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Amphithea- 
tre. From  this  mound  the  visitor  looks  down 
on  the  unburied  portion  of  the  city,  and  forms 
a  good  idea  of  the  interior  of  the  houses, 
which  are,  of  course,  roofless.  The  excavsr 
tions  are  being  carried  on  in  two  spots — ^near 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  near  the  house  called 
that  of  Abbondanza,  but  we  are  more  inmiodi- 
ately  concerned  with  the  former  site.  Here 
in  a  house,  in  a  small  street  just  opened,  were 
found  the  bodies  or  skeletons  which  are  now 
attracting  crowds.  Falling  in  a  mass  of  pum- 
ice-stone, these  unfortunate  persons  had  not 
become  attached  to  the  soil,  and  it  was  easy 
to  cut  away  the  ground  beneath  them ;  but 
above,  fire,  ashes,  and  hot  water  had  been 
rained  upon 'them  from  the  fiery  mountain, 
causing  their  death,  and  insuring  their  pres- 
ervation for  nearly  2,000  years.  On  remov- 
ing the  ddbris,  which  consisted  of  the  roof  and 
the  ashes  which  had  flEillen  into  the  interior 
of  the  house,  something  like  a  human  form 
was  discovered,  though  nothing  but  fine  pow- 
der was  visible.    It  occurred  to  Cav.  Fiorelli 


that  this  might  be  a  kind  of  saroophaguB 
ated  by  Vesuvius,  and  that  within  were  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  victims  of  that  terrible 
eruption.    But  how  to  remove  or  preserve 
them?    A  happy  idea  struck  him.    Plaster 
of  Paris  was  poured  into  an  aperture^ — the 
interior  having  been  discovered  to  be  hollow, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
and  mixing  with  and  uniting  with  the  bones, 
restored  to  the  world  a  Roman  lady  of  the 
first  century.    Further  researches  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  male  body,  another  woman,  and 
that  of  a  young  girl ;  but  that  which  first 
awakened  the  interest  of  excavators  was  the 
finding  of  ninety-one  pieces  of  silver  money, 
four  ear-rings,  a  finger-ring,  all  of  gold,  to- 
gether with  two  iron  keys,  and  evident  re- 
mains of  a  linen  bog.    These  interesting  relics 
have  been  now  successfully  removed,  and  are 
lying  in  a  house  not  far  distant.    They  are  to 
be  preserved  in  Pompeii,  and  four  bronze  ta- 
Mes,  of  an  antique  &shion,  are  being  prepared 
for  their  reception.    I  will  describe  the  dry 
details  of  their  appearance.     The  first  body, 
so  to  speak,  is  that  of  a  woman,  who  lies  on 
her  right  side,  and  from  the  twisted  position 
of  her  body  had  been  much  convulsed.    Her 
lefl  hand  and  arm  are  raised  and  contorted, 
and  the  kmickles  are  bent  in  tightly;  the 
right  arm  is  broken,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
fragments  one  sees  the  cellular  character  of 
the  bones.  •  The  form  of  the  head-dress  and 
the  hair  are  distinctly  visible.    On  the  bone 
of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  are  two 
silver  rings,  one  of  which  is  a  guard.    The 
sandals  remain,  or  the  soles  at  least,  and  iron 
or  nails  are  unmistakably  to  be  seen .    Though 
the  body  is  much  bent,  the  legs  are  extended 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  extreme  pain. 

By  the  side  of  this  figure  lay  the  bags  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  with  the 
money,  the  keys,  and  the  rings,  and  the  cast 
of  it,  with  all  that  remains  intermingled 
with  or  impressed  on  the  plaster  Ib  preserved 
in  the  same  room.  Passing  on  to  an  inner 
chamber  we  found  the  figure  of  the  young 
girl  lying  on  its  face,  resting  on  its  chisped 
hands  and  arms ;  the  legs  are  drawn  up,  the 
left  lying  over  the  right, — the  body  is  thmly 
covered  over  in  some  parts  by  the  scoriae  or 
the  plaster,  while  the  skull  is  visible,  highly 
polished.  One  hand  is  partially  closed,  as  if 
it  had  grasped  something,  probably  her  dress, 
with  which  it  had  covered  the  head.  The 
finger«bones  protrude  through  the  incrusted 
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aahes,  and  on  the  stnihce  of  the  body  in  Tft- 
rioufi  parts  ia  distinotljTiBilde  the  web  of  the 
linen  with  which  it  had  been  covered.  There 
waa  lying  by  the  side  of  the  child  a  fall-grown 
woman,  the  left  leg  slightly  elevated,  whilst 
the  right  arm  is  broken ;  bat  the  left,  which 
is  bent,  is  perfect,  and  the  hand  is  dosed. 
The  little  finger  baa  an  iron  ring ;  the  left 
ear  which  is  uppermost,  is  very  eonspicnons 
and  stands  off  from  the  head.  The  folds  of 
the  drapery,  the  very  web  remain,  and  a  nice 
observer  might  detect  the  quality  of  the  dress. 
The  last  figure  I  have  to  describe  is  that  of  a 
man,  a  splendid  subject,  lying  on  its  back, 
vrith  the  1^  stretched  out  to  their  full 
length.  There  is  an  iron  ring  on  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  which,  together  with 
the  arm,  are  supported  by  the  elbow.  The 
folds  of  the  drees  on  the  arm  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  visi- 
ble ;  the  sandals  are  there,  and  the  bones  of 
one  foot  protrude  through  what  might  have 
been  a  broken  sandal.  The  hair  of  the  head 
and  beard, — ^by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
traces  of  them, — are  there ;  and  the  breath 
of  life  has  only  to  be  inspired  into  this  and 
the  other  three  figures  to  restore  to  the  world 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Romans  of  the 
first  century.  I  gazed  again  and  again  on 
these  lifeless  forms  with  an  interest  which  I 
cannot  weU  describe.  They  might  have  fallen 
but  yesterday,  for  were  there  not  still  remain- 
ing their  sandals,  their  dress,  the  very  trac- 
ery of  their  hair?  They  were  trying  to  es- 
cape from  destruction,  for  the  bodies  were 
found  at  a  short  distance  one  from  the  other, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  running.  What  could 
have  induced  them  to  remain  so  long  it  is 
only  permitted  to  imagine.  They  were  three 
women  who,  terrorstruck,  had  been  unable, 
perhaps,  to  act  until  aided  and  urged  forward 
by  the  man.  It  may  be  that  with  that  at- 
tachment which  binds  us  all  so  closely  to  our 
native  place  and  our  hearth,  they  still  clung 
to  their  homes  with  the  hope  that  the  storm 
would  soon  pass  away.  I  witnessed  some  in- 
stances of  infatuation  last  year  at  Torre  del 
Greco,  where  the  poorer  inhabitants  remained 
in  the  lower  rooms  of  their  houses,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  had  fhUen  or  were  falling  in, 
when  the  ground  was  heaving,  and  the  crash 
of  buildings  was  heard  from  time  to  time ; 
but  Vesuvius  sent  forth  its  clouds  of  ashes 
without  intermission  until  the  sun  vras  dark- 
ened, and  the  only  safety  vros  in  flight. 
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Haste — chaste ! — ^fly — ^by  the  Stabian  Qate, 
towards  the  Salerno  road !  But  it  was  too 
late ;  the  weakness  of  woman,  or  the  strength 
of  local  attachment,  had  been  too  strong, 
and  dovm  they  fell,  these  poor  victims,  on 
the  very  site  from  which  they  have  now  been 
disinterred,  afier  an  undisturbed  repose  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  The  first  was 
the  mother  and  the  head  of  the  household, 
fat  by  her  side  was  the  bag  of  money,  the 
keys,  and  two  silver  vases,  and  a  silver  hand* 
mirror,  which  was  found  only  last  Friday. 
She  was  of  gentle  birth  too ;  the  delicacy  of 
her  arms  and  lego  indicates  it ;  and  coiffure 
too.  The  hands  are  dosed  as  if  the  very  nails 
must  have  entered  into  the  fledi,  and  the 
body  is  swollen,  as  are  those  of  the  others, 
as  if  vrater  had  aided  the  crud  death.  The 
child — ^perhaps  her  child-— does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  so  much,  but,  childlike,  it  had 
tiirovm  itself  on  the  ground,  and  vnrapped  its 
dress  about  its  head,  thinking  thereby  to  ex- 
clude all  danger.  I  judge  so  from  the  marks 
of  the  folds  of  the  linen  round  the  arms  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  from  the 
partially  open-hand  as  if  it  had  grasped  some* 
thing.  Poor  child !  it  vras  not  so  tenadous 
of  life  as  the  mother,  and  soon  went  to  sleep. 
There  is  the  figure  of  another  wbman,  of 
a  lower  class,  a  servant  perhaps,  and  I  thought 
so  from  a  large  projecting  ear,  and  the  ring 
on  the  Bnger,  whidi  was  of  iron.  She  had 
suffered  much  evidently,  as  the  right  leg  is 
twisted  back  and  uplifted.  She  lies  on  her 
side,  and  the  left  hand,  which  is  closed,  rests 
on  the  ground ;  but  her  sufferings  were  lees 
than  those  of  her  mistress,  as  her  sensibility 
was  perhaps  less  acute.  The  man,  manlike, 
had  struggled  longer  with  the  storm  which 
raged  around  him,  for  he  fell  on  his  back, 
and  fell  dead.  His  limbs  are  stretched  out 
at  their  full  length,  and  give  no  sign  of  suf- 
fering. A  more  touching  story  than  that 
which  is  told  by  these  silent  figures  I  have 
never  read,  and  if  a  second  Bulwer  could  de- 
scribe the  last  days  of  Pompeii,  nothing  more 
suggestive  could  be  found  as  a  nucleus  for  his 
romance  than  the  fiunily  group  just  brought 
to  light.  It  was  with  comparatively  little 
interest  that  I  dosed  this  day  by  visiting  the 
sites  where  the  laborers  are  actually  at  work. 
They  are  cutting  out  streets  beneath  the  roots 
of  Isirge  trees,  and  carting  off  the  soil  to  many 
feet  above  them.  Walls  are  coming  out  to 
view  every  moment,  and  the  large  red  inscrip- 
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titma  and  the  popular  jokes  of  Pompeiaai. 
Many  houses  have  been  completely  nnoovered, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  feet  of 
sand,  which  are  left  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
eoyer  up  the  aotiqaarian  wealth  which  is  re> 
served  for  tiie  eyes  of  distingoifihed  tisitors.' 
One  house  I  remarked  particularly,  as  it  is 
iiie  largest  in  PompeiL  There  'are  two  large 
gardens  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and 
marble  fountains,  around  which  were  found 
tiie  figures  of  a  wild  boar  being  pulled  down 
by  dogs,  and  a  serpent  and  otiier  animals,  all 
of  bronae.  On  the  walls  are  elegant  fresco 
paintings,  and  in  one  small  room,  a  sleeping 
chamber,  is  a  mosaio  floor,  a  portion  of  which 
was  repaired,  and  that  right  artistically  too, 
by  some  old  Roman  mosaicist.  This  room  is 
not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Isis,  should  visit- 
on  care  to  see  it ;  and  it  will  w^l  repay  the 
trouble.    Amongst  the  many  changes  and 
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improvements  whkb  my  friend  Cav.  FioreSIi 
has  introduced,  I  most  not  fiul  to  notice  tfae 
establishment  of  a  museum,  in  which  many 
objects  of  great  interest  are  deposited,  all  die* 
covered  in  Pompeii.  There  are  the  skektons 
of  two  dogs ;  and  surty  loaves  which  were 
baking  when  Vesuvius  bust  fbrth ,  and  whidh 
were '« dmwn  "  only  the  other  day.  There 
are  the  great  iron  doors  for  tfae  mouth  of  the 
oven.  There  are  tallies,  too,  and  hammers 
ondbiU-hooks  and  colors,  should  the  artist 
need  them,  and  medicines  for  sick,  and  pulse 
for  the  himgry.  Vases  and  petero  of  plain 
and  oolored  glass,  light  and  el^nt  in  form, 
are  there,  and  candelabra,  so  graoefrd  that 
one  long^  to  grasp  them.  There,  too,  are 
bmsierB.  more  ornamented  and  more  useful 
and  elegant  than  any  that  modem  Italiana 
have  m«de.  H.  W. 


A  ouBiouB  case  has  been  brought  upon  appeal 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  after  thirty  years' liti- 
gation in  the  Court  of  Ch&neery.  in  the  year 
1780,  Dr.  GoohraBs,  a  native  of  Seotland^  left  his 

2>unti7,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
ompany  as  assistant  surgeon  in  their  Bengal 
establishment  In  1790  he  formed  a  connection 
->-was  manried  to  her,  as  the  appellants  allege, 
aooording  to  the  forms  of  an  Indian  marriage— 
with  RaSsim  Beebee,  a  prinoess  of  fourteen  years 
ot  age,  at  Cawnpore,  in  the  state  of  Furuokabad, 
then  an  independent  Mahometan  state.  By  this 
princess,  on  whose  fair  fame  no  imputation  is  oast, 
he  had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  except  Susan, 
the  present  appellant,  bom  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1807,  died  shortly  after  their  birth.  On 
the  23d  of  November,  1808,  Dr.  Cochrane,  being 
in  England,  was  manried  to  a  Scotch  lady  named 
Margaret  Douglas  Fearon,  with  whom  he  returned 
to  bidia.  Of  coune  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
way  to  the  mind  of  the  Mahometan  princess  in 
her  husbsmd  taking  to  liimself  another  wife ;  and 
it  is  alleged  that  Mrs.  Cochrane  the  second, 
treated  the  nadve  ftfrs.  Cochrane  with  the  utmost 
respect,  aud  her  daughter  Susan  with  affection, 
whUe  the  two  ladies  were  residing  in  separate  es- 
tablishments at  Calcutta^  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1818,  residing  still  in  India,  Dr.  Cochrane 
made  a  wiU,  by  which  he  left  £12,600  to  his 
child  by  the  Indian  princess,  and,  in  terms  of  tS- 
feotkm,  conjured  the  second  Mm-  Cochrane  to 
brin^  her  up  in  a  manner  befitting  the  morals  and 
^gmly  of  her  station.  Both  his  sons  by  the  sec- 
ond marriage  died  without  issue  in  1835,  and 
after  the  death  of  both  parents.  The  widow  of 
the  first  son,  after  having  taken  out  letteie  of  ad- 
ministration to  her  husbAud,  married  a  Mr.  Lord 
in  1842,  and  died  in  1844.    On  his  return  to 


Scotland,  where  he  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  Dr.  Cochrane  made  a  second  will 
which,  it  is  alleged,  had  the  eflfect  of  entirely  re- 
yoking  his  former  one,  by  which  he  left  the  leg* 
ao^  of  X12,&00  to  Susan,  although  it  did  not  con^ 
tam  any  express  clause  of  rcTocation.  In  1826, 
Susan  married  Lieutenant  Moorhouse ;  and  the 
contest  lies  between  Moorhouse  and  his  wifo,  the 
appellants  from  the  adverse  decision  of  the  court 
below,  and  Mr.  Lord,  in  whose  &vor  that  decu 
sion  has  been  made.  This  is  the  gist  of  a  case  in 
which  a  fortun^  of  upwards  of  £200,000  awaits 
the  final-disposition  of  the  House  of  Lords. — Lon^ 
don  Review. 


Mr.  Bubfobd's  Panorama  of  Rome  was  exhib- 
ited on  Saturday.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  pro* 
pristors  to  produce  in  succession  all  the  pant^ 
ramas  of  the  late  Mr.  Borford,  who  for  seventy 
years  annually  exhibited  pictorial  representations 
of  remarkable  places  m  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America. 


Prussian  Government  engineers  have  been  en. 
gaged  in  making  surveys  with  a  view  towards 
formin|;  a  canal  to  unite  the  Rhine,  Weser,  and 
Elbe  Rivers ;  it  is  understood  that  the  needftil 
works  do  not  present  any  reiy  formid^le  engi- 
neering obstacles. 


A  Mb.  Riobabd  Wiluaxs  has  translated  Ba* 
con's  ''Essays"  into  Weldi.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  these  '*  Essays  '*  (or  perhaps  any  other 
of  Lord  Bacon's  writings)  have  appeared  in  the 
idiom  of  that  people. 


THE    «UAKBll   WID^OW. 

THE  QUAKEB  WIDOW. 
Theb  finds  me  in  the  gaiden,  Hannah,— HX>me  in ! 
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'Tis  kind  of  thee 

To  wait  until  the  Friends  wers  gone,  who  oame 
to  comfbrt  me. 

The  still  and  quiet  oompany  a  peace  may  giTe,  in- 
deed. 

Bat  hleeaed  is  the  dn^e  heart  that  oomes  to  us 
at  need. 

CoDHy  sit  thee  down  1    Hm  is  the  b«Doh  whete 

Benjamin  would  sit 
On  Fint-day  afternoons  ia.  spring,  and  watoh  the 

swallows  flit : 
He  loTed  to  smell  the  spronting  box,  and  hear  the 

pleasant  bees 
Qo  humming  round  the  lHacs  and  thxoagh  the 

apple-trees. 

I  think  he  loved  the  spring :  not  that  he  cared 

for  flowers:  most  men 
Think  such  things  fbolishness,— hut  we  were  first 

scouainted  ♦H««- 
One  spring :  the  next  he  spoke  his  nund ;  the 

thiid  I  aras  liis  wlib. 
And  in  the  spring  (it  happened  so)  our  diildren 

entered  li£. 

He  was  but  Berenty-fhw :  I  did  not  think  to  lay 
him  yet 

In  Kennett  giwf^Byaid,  wiiera  bA  Blionthfy  Meet- 
ing first  we  met 

The  Father's  mercy  shows  In  this,  'tis  better  I 
should  be 

Pioked  out  to  bear  the  ^ea^  ofoss— akne  in  age 
— ^thanhe. 

We*Te  lived  together  fifty  yean ;  it  seems  but 

one  long  day. 
One  quiet  edl>badi  of  the  hearts  tin  he -wa0  eslled 

away; 
And  as  we  bring  from  Meeting-tinie  a  sweel  con- 

tenteient  home, 
80,  Hannah,  I  have  stove  of  peace  to  all  the  days 

to  coma 

I  mind  (for  I  can  tell  thee  now)  how  hard  it  was 

to  know 
If  I  had  heaid  the  spirit  right,  that  told  me  I 

should  go; 
For  ikther  had  a  deep  concern  upon  his  mind 

that  day. 
But  mother  spoke  fi)r  Beqjamin, — she  knew  what 

besttoeay. 

Then  she  was  still :  th^  sat  a  while ;  at  last  she 

spoke  agun, 
"  The  Lord  incline  thee  to  the  right !  '*  and  "  Thou 

ehalt  have  him,  Jane !  ** 
My  ikther  said.    I  cried.    Indeed,  *twa8  not  the 

least  of  shocks. 
For  Benjamin  was  Hiokste,and  ikther  Orthodox. 

I  thoo^t  of  this  ten  yeats  ags,  when  daughter 

Ruth  we  lost: 
Her  husband's  of  the  world,  and  yet  I  ooold  not 

see  her  orossod 
Pfce  wears,  thee  knows,  ttis  gayest  gowns,  she 

hears  a  hireling  priest 
Ah,  dear!  the  cross  was  om :  her  Ufh's  a  happy 

one»  at  least 


Puhaps  8he*H  wear  a  plahuv  dress  when  she's  as 

old  as  I, — 
Would  thee  beUefe  it,  Hannah?  once  / felt  tem^ 

tation  nigh ! 
My  wed£n0-gown  was  ishen  nlk,  too  simple  ib» 

my  taste: 
I  wanted  laee  armmd  the  aoek»  and  a  ribbon  at 

the  waist 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  sit  with  him  upon  the 

women's  side  I 
I  did  not  dare  to  lift  my  eyes :  I  felt  more  fear 

than  pride, 
TiU,  "  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  he  said,  and 

then  ineve  oame 
A  holy  strength  upon  my  heart,  and  I  ooold  say 

tho  saoieb 

I  used  to  blush  when  ha  came  near,  but  then  I 

I  showed  no  sisn  ; 
With  all  the  meeting  looking  on»  I  held  his  hand 

in  mine. 
It  seemed  my  bashfUness  was  gone»  now  I  was 

his  for  life : 
Thee  knows  the  feeling,  Hannah, — ^tfaee,  too,  hast 

been  a  wife. 

As  home  we  rode,  I  eaw  no  fields  look  half  so  green 

as  ours; 
The  woods  were  oondng  into  leaf,  the  meadows 

Aill  of  flowers ; 
The  nogbbors  met  us  in  the  hme,  and  eteiy  fiice 

•  was  kmd,— 
'Tis  strange  how  litely  ererythhig  oomes  back 

upon  my  mind. 

I  see,  as  plain  as  thee  sits  there»  the  wedding- 
dinner  spread : 

At  our  own  table  we  were  guests,  with  fiisther  at 
the  head. 

And  IHnah  Passmono  helped  us  both, — 'twas  she 
stood  up  wit^  ma. 

And  Abner  Jones  with  Benjamin, — and  now 
Uiey're  gone  all  three  ! 

It  is  not  right  to  wish  for  death  ;  the  Lord  dis- 
poses best 

His  Spirit  oomes  to  quiet  hearts,  and  fits  them 
for  his  rest ; 

And  that  he  halved  our  little  flock  was  meroiftd, 
L  see . 

For  Bei^amin  has  two  ui  heayen,  and  two  are 
left  with  me. 

Euaebius  noTer  cared  to  ftrm, — *twas  not  his  call 

in  truth, 
And  I  must  rent  the  dear  old  place,  and  go  to 

daughter  Ruth. 
Thee'U  say  her  ways  are  not  like  ndne,^young 

people  now-OFdays 
Have  fSoien  sadly  otF,  I  think,  fhxm  all  the  good 

old  ways. 

But  Batik  is  Blffl  a  Friend  at  heart;  she  keeps 

the  simple  tongue^ 
The  eheerftd  tindly  nators  we  lofed  when  she 

was  Young; 
And  it  was  brought  vpon  my  mind,FBmembering 

ber,  oflUe, 
That  we  on  dress  uid  outward  things  perhaps  lay 

too  much  weight 
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I  onoe  heard  Jesse  Kersey  say,  a  spirit  dotbed 

with  grace, 
And  pare,  almost,  as  angels  are,  may  have  a 

homely  &ce. 
And  dress  may  be  of  less  aoooant :  the  Lord  will 

look  within : 
The  soul  it  is  that  testifies  of  xighteoiisness  or  am. 

Thee  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  Bath :  she's  anxious 

I  should  go. 
And  she  will  do  her  duty  as  a  daughter  should, 

I  know, 
'ins  hard  to  change  so  late  in  lift,  but  we  must 

be  resigned : 
The  Lord  loobs  down  contentedly  upon  a  willing 

mind. 

— Bayard  Taylor, 


ODE  TO  THE  EAIN. 
"Heigh*ho!  the  wind  and  the  rain ! 

Per  the  rain  it  rainetfa  ereiy  day." 

Shakbpeabb,  Twelfth  Nigk, 

I. 

The  rain  it  hath  a  dismal  sound 

To  a  spirit  burdensome; 
In  dull  monotony  around 

Ascends  a  cheerless  hum : 
The  floods  enshroud  both  hill  and  dale, 

Which,  veiled  in  vapor,  lie 
Beneath  the  rack  of  clouds  the  gale 
Sends  scudding  o'er  the  sky; 
While,  as  they  scatter. 
Follow  more 
In  gray  and  weeping  tr^ : 
Patter,  patter. 
Pour,  podr. 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  rain  ! 

II. 

Ceaseless  it  pelts  upon  the  earth 
On  moisted  moors  and  meads; 
The  rustling  woods  are  rank  and  swarth, 

The  flowers  hang  their  heads; 
The  birds  are  silent,  save  the  wren 

That  twitters  in  the  hedges  ; 
It  lashes  loud  the  river,  then 
It  simmers  in  the  sedges  ; 
It  beats  the  stubble. 
Lays  the  wheat. 
And  flushes  ditch  and  drain : 
Bubble,  bubble. 
Beat,  beat, 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  rain ! 

ni. 

And  now  it  gushes  Arom  the  eaves. 

And  gurgles  in  the  gutter  ; 
It  drips  and  drizzles  off  the  leaves, 

As  here  and  there  they  flutter. 
The  Wind  he  hurls  it  to  and  fro. 

And  howls  with  mad  ddij^t; 
He  blows  it  high,  and  drives  it  low. 

Through  all  the  streaming  ni^t ; 
And  with  a  fickle, 
Fretful  dash; 


It  patters  on  the  pane : 
Trickle,  trickle. 
Plash,  plash, 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  run ! 

IV. 

Within  the  reeking  &rmyard-Bhed 

It  floods  the  foddered  steer. 
While  damp  discomfort  duUs  the  tread 

Of  sullen  chanticleer ; 
Where  on  the  moor  the  bull-frog  croaks* 

The  wagoner  it  drenches  ; 
And  in  the  sodden  field  it  soaks 
The  weather-beaten  wenches ; 
And  hip  and  haiel, 
Dripping^dip 
Their  sprays  into  the  lane : 
Drizzle,  drizzle. 
Drip,  drip» 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  rain  ! 

T. 

The  horseman  draws  his  doajc  to  chin. 

And  holds  his  head  adown  ; 
The  cowering  tramp,  wet  to  the  skin. 

Is  plodding  towards  the  town  ; 
The  herding  deer  beside  the  pale 

lie  m  the  fern  to  hide ; 
The  cattle  huddle  in  the  vale. 
The  sheep  on  mountain-side ; 
But  there  no  shelter 
Gives  the  ash. 
Nor  elm  upon  the  phun  : 
Pelter,  pelter. 
Lash,  lash, 
Oh,  dreaiy,  weary  rain  ! 

VI. 

The  rill  that  ooied  ftom  ferny  bank. 

And  trickled  mid  the  weeds. 
Has  swamped  the  meadow,  soft  and  rank, 

And  rushes  through  the  reeds  ; 
The  snake  is  hiding  m  the  brake. 

The  weazle  in  h£  hole  ; 
The  fi)wl  are  moping  on  the  lake. 
And  brooding  sits  the  owl : 
With  quick  bespatter 
Drips  each  drop. 
And  drips  and  drips  again : 
Clatter,  clatter. 

Slop,  slop. 
Oh,  dreary,  weaiy  rain ! 

vn. 
It  makes  me  sad  to  sit  and  listen 

To  such  a  sodden  sound. 
To  see  the  woods,  aye  wont  to  glisten* 

In  dulness  so  profound  ; 
I  long  to  see  the  jovial  sun 

Biu^  through  his  misty  curtain. 
Dispel  Uie  clouds,  or  gild  each  one 
With  smile  no  more  uncertain. 
Then  stay  thy  violence. 
Leave  in  peaoe,  ) 

And  cease  thy  doleful  strain :  * 
Silence!  sUeuoe! 
Cease!  cease! 
Oh,  dismal,  dismal  rain  ! 

—  TmpU  Bar, 
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A    WELCOME. —  O    TEMPORA    MUTANTER. 


A  WELOOMK. 

BT  ALFRED  TEITNYSON,  POST  LAUBBATE. 


Sea-kino's  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra! 
Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra! 
Welcome  her,  thunders  effort  and  of  fleet ! 
Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street ! 
Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet. 
Scatter  the  blossom  u»ler  her  feet ! 
Dreak,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  ! 
Make  music,  0  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bowers  ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours  ! 
Warble,  0  bugle,  and  tninipet,  blare ! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers ! 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare  ! 
Uiter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire ! 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air ! 
I'hsh,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desre, 

Alexandra! 
Sea-king's  daughter  as  happy  as  fedr. 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea, 
Oh,  joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  the  throne. 
Come  to  us,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own : 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra! 


DowB  from  the  lowering  purple  cloud. 

Suddenly  drops  the  scarlet  sun. 

And  a  scarlet  flaidi  from  the  evening  gun. 

And  a  burst  of  sluggish  smoke,  snow-white. 

And  a  thunder  sullen  and  loud 

Come  over  the  sea,  and  the  day  dies  down 

To  his  grave  in  the  wave  with  an  angiy  frown. 

And  I  wander  home  through  the  night 

--All  the  Year  Round. 


OLD  ALEXANDRIA. 

A  TEACT  of  Egyptian  desert  sand 

Sweeping  in  undulating  swells, 

A  low  sea-bench  without  pebbles  or  shells. 

Patches  of  meagre  sunburnt  grasses 

Through  which  the  sea-wind  whurs  as  it  passes 

Across  the  desolate  strand. 

Fragments  of  marble,  gray  and  white, 

Basalt  like  iron  and  black  as  night. 

Rich  red  porphyry,  and  verd  antique 

And  here  and  there  the  skuU  of  a  Greek 

That  crumbles  to  dust  in  your  hand. 

For  when  a  fellah  has  need  of  stones 
To  make  his  miserable  den. 
He  goes  and  robs  the  buried  men  ; 
And  in  the  great  Necropolis 
You  often  come  on  a  deep  abyss 
In  whose  sides  are  many  a  broken  tomb. 
And  if  you  peer  into  their  inner  gloom 
Tou  may  see  these  dead  men's  b^ee. 

Beneath  a  sandy  shell-less  shore 
Lies  scattered  with  fragments  of  masonry. 
And  marble  pavements  the  Romans  of  yore 
Spread  out  to  make  a  dainty  floor 
For  their  baths  in  the  tidelees  sea. 

Like  a  dolphin  in  the  throes  of  death 
Those  Mediterranean  waters  lie. 
Dyed  with  violet,  green,  and  blue. 
Gold  and  amber  and  every  hue. 
By  the  angry  evening  shy. 


0  TEMPORA  MUTANTUR! 

• 

Yes,  here,  once  more,  a  traveller, 

I  find  the  Angel  Inn, 
Where  landlord,  nuuds,  and  serving-men 

Receive  me  with  a  grin : 
They  surely  can't  remember  me. 

My  hair  Is  gray  and  scanter ; 
I'm  changed,  so  changed  mnce  I  was 

"  O  tempora  mutantur ! " 

The  Angel's  not  much  altered  since 

.That  sunny  month  of  June, 
Which  brought  me  here  with  Pamda 

To  spend  our  honeymoon  ! 
I  recollect  it  down  to  e'en 

The  shape  of  tlus  decanter, 
— ^We've  since  been  both  much  put  aboat— 

**  O  tempora  mutantur !" 

Ay,  there's  the  clock,  and  looking-glass 

Reflecting  me  again  ; 
She  vowed  her  love  was  very  &ir — 

I  see  I'm  very  plain. 
And  there's  that  daub  of  Prince  Leboo : 

'Twas  Pamela's  fond  banter 
To  fiincy  it  resembled  m^— 

«  0  tempora  mutantur  !*' 

The  curtains  have  been  dyed  ;  but  there, 

Unbroken,  is  the  same. 
The  very  same  cracked  pane  of  glass 

On  which  I  scratched  her  nama 
Yes,  there's  her  tiny  flourish  still. 

It  used  to  so  enchant  her 
To  link  two  happy  names  in  one^ 
0  tempora  mutantur ! " 


<« 


What  brought  this  wanderer  here,  and  why 

Was  Pamela  away? 
It  might  be  she  had  found  her  grave. 

Or  he  had  found  her  gay. 
The  fiiirest  fade  ;  the  best  of  men 

May  meet  with  a  supplanter  ;  — 
I  wish  the  times  would  change  their  cry 

Of  **  tempora  mutantur." 

— Locker^e  London  Lyrics, 


ON  CHABLOTFE  KESS. 

**  Say  what  is  *  abstract,'  what  *  concrete '  7 

Their  diffarence  define." 
**  They  both  in  one  fiur  person  meet. 

And  that,  dear  maid,  is  thinew" 

"  How  so?    The  riddle  pray  undo." 
*<  I  thus  your  ¥ri5h  express  ; 
For  while  I  lovely  Charlotte  vlew» 
I  then  view  lovdi-Ncea." 


MRS.    WOOD   AND   MISS    BRADDON. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

Vern/er^s  Pride.  By  Mm.  Henry  Wood,  Au- 
thor of  "  Eoat  Lynne,"  etc.  In  Throe  Vol- 
nmee.    Bradbury  and  Evans. 

Aurora  Floyd.  By  M.  E.  Braddon,  Author 
of  '*Lady  Audley's  Secret."  In  Three 
Volumes.    Tinsley  Brothers. 

Thb  slight  but  kindly  recognition  of  weak 
deyemess — that  is  all  the  critidism  due  from 
OS  to  novels  by  the  authoress  of  *'  East 
Lynne,"  and  the  silence  in  which  it  would 
be  kindness  to  pass  over  the  crude,  coarse, 
and  prosaic  tails  of  bigamy  and  murder  by 
the  authoress  of  *'  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  no 
longer  fit  the  time  when  these  writers  have 
been  forced — chiefly  or  altogether,  we  fear, 
by  the  misapplied  laudations  of  a  critic  in 
the  Times — into  a  popularity  discreditable  to 
the  public  taste.  The  popularity  no.  doubt 
is  artificial,  largely  made  up  of  the  applause 
of  those  who  would  be  influenced  in  their 
judgment  by  announcements  of  tremendous 
success  in  an  advertisement  or  street  placard. 
Of  Miss  Braddon,  the  authoress  of  *<  Lady 
Audley's  Secret,"  newspapers  have  been  tell- 
ibg  us  lately  that-  she  was  a  provincial  ac- 
tress, and  a  writer  in  Reyrtolds^s  Miscellany, 
For  that  journal  her  style  and  matter  were, 
we  can  suppose,  perfectly  well  suited.  Her 
novels  are  of  the  school  of  Mr.  G.  W.  M. 
Reynolds,  literature  of  the  kitchen  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  to  give  currency  to  them  among 
educated  readers  without  placing  the  name 
of  Reynolds  on  a  level  with  that  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Miss  Austen,  or  Mr.  Dickens,  is  a 
gross  injustice.  How  long,  too,  will  society 
refuse  to  place  the  name  of  its  Smith  beside 
that  of  its  Shakspeare?  There  is  a  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  works  of  fiction  appear  in 
penny  weeklies  not  yet  fashionable,  and 
acbievo  an  *'  immense  success "  among  the 
dass  of  readers  whose  coarse  fare  is  now 
sought  by  the  dainty.  Ho  has,  we  believe, 
more  readers  than  Mr.  Dickens.  Why  shall 
be  not  be  fetched  up  out  of  the  kitchen  ?  A 
pleasant  writer  in  one  of  the  ^magazines  this 
month  pictures  an  exquisite  gentleman  to 
whom  everything  upon  his  daintily  appointed 
breakfast  table  is  uneatable.  '<  Did  you 
ever,"  asks  his  doctor,  who  is  breakfasting 
with  him, ''  try  a  red  herring?  "  Here  is  a 
glorious  idea,  here  is  an  absolutely  new  sen- 
sation to  be  got ;  the  faithful  serving-man  is 
despatched  immediately  to  Fortnum  and  Ma- 
son's for  a  red  herring.    He  goes  to  a  chan- 


dler's shop  in  a  back  alley  to  buy  the  her- 
ring, and  his  master  eats  the  whole  of  it  with 
utmost  relish.  There  are  some  fastidious 
novel-readers  to  whom  one  of  Miss  Braddon 's 
stories  may  have,  in  this  way,  the  relish  of  a 
penny  herring  out  of  the  back  alley. 

What  is  there  to  raise  the  novels  of  these 
ladies  above  mediocrity  ?  Are  they  good  in 
language,  thought,  or  story?  Good  writing 
vrill  often  cover  weakness  of  invention.  Orig- 
inal thought  will  give  a  true  charm  even  to 
a  tale  careless  in  ^ction  and  poor  in  plot. 
Or  a  well-contrived)  plot  will  make  the  for- 
tune of  a  tale  in  which  the  writing  is  poor 
and  all  the  thoughts  are  superficial.  In  all 
Mrs.  Wood's  novels  the  language  is  weak, 
sinning  as  nine  average  novels  in  ten  do,  but 
much  more  than  is  customary,  against  gram- 
mar, andf  as  the  lady  would  say,  '*  to  a  de- 
gree." We  are  very  sure,  also,  that  neither 
Mrs.  Wood  nor  Miss  Braddon,  whose  novels 
are  coarser  and  worse  than  Mrs.  Wood's,  has 
achieved  in  any  book  one  shrewd  and  original 
thought.  At  every  turn  of  events  that  sug- 
gests reflection  each  lady  punctually  and  ex- 
clusively provides  her  reader  with  the  com- 
monplace appointed  for  the  occasion.  The 
merit  may  lie,  perhaps,  in  the  far-fetched  in- 
vention of  their  tales,  in  which  they  labor  to 
be  sensational.  Here,  however,  to  Mrs. 
Wood*B  especial  credit  be  it  said,  one  lady 
bases  her  fiction  on  a  womanly  notion  of 
right,  and  shows  a  sense  of  delicacy  that  r^ 
strains  her  from  the  coarser  imaginings  of  the 
sensation  novelist.  For  this  reason  she  is 
falling  behind  in  the  race.  She  cannot  give 
her  mind  sufficiently  to  the  painting  of  a  true 
halo  of  bigamy  and  murder  about  the  head 
of  any  heroine  or  hero.  In  this  story  of 
Verjier^s  Pride  Mrs.  Wood  doubtless  b^gms 
well  enough,  as  notions  of  a  good  beginning 
go,  by  mysteriously  drowning  a  seduced  girl 
in  a  pond,  and  raising  a  question  of  Who 
put  her  in  ?  Four  or  five  persons  go  through 
some  part  of  the  story  with  the  now  relinh- 
able  game  flavor  of  a  taint  of  suspicion  of 
murder  on  the  reader's  mind  ;  and  then,  in 
the  second  volume,  a  first  husl)and  buried  in 
Australia  is  so  distinctly  supposed  to  have 
re-appeared  that  the  full  relish  of  bigaciy  is 
given  to  a  portion  of  the  story.  But  the 
murder  proves  after  all  to  have  been  no  mur- 
der,  a  mere  case  of  seduction  and  suicide, 
and  the  bigamy  is  wiped  out  after  it  had  iKcn 
carefully  painted  in.    The  re-appearcd  hus- 
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band  proves  to  have  been  personated.  If 
Mrs.  Wood  desires  to  ran  a  race  of  popular- 
ity with  Miss  Braddon,  there  must  be  no 
baulking  of  the  reader's  appetite  for  bigamy 
and  murder ;  there  must  be  constant  addition 
instead  of  diminution  of  the  dose  of  cayenne 
in  the  literary  curry.  It  is  more  than  time 
that  we  had  three  husbands  to  embarrass  any 
really  interesting  heroine.  Lady  Audl^  was 
glad  to  think  she  had  got  rid  of  her  first  by 
patting  him  down  the  well,  and  then  only 
tried  to  rid  herself  of  an  inconvenient  in- 
quirer by  burning  him  in  his  bed.  But  think 
of  the  shifts  and  perplexities  of  a  wife  with 
eight  husbands,  being  not  only  mysteriously 
married  like  Aurora  Floyd  to  her  noble  hus- 
band's horse-trainer,  but  also  to  the  beadle 
of  whose  cane  she  is  in  dread,  and  also  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  who  writes  compromising 
letters  by  each  mail,  the  more  compromising 
as  she  is  also  secretly  married  to  the  post- 
man, who  is  of  a  suspicious  temper,  and  may 
open  any  letter  addressed  to  her ;  also,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  the  giant  of  a 
show  that  is  coming  to  be  set  up  at  a  &ir  in 
the  neighborhood ;  also  to  a  maniac  whom 
she  keeps  in  the  cellar,  for  which  reason  she 
alone  carries  the  key  of  the  cellar  ;  and  also 
to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  believes  her 
to  be  on  a  friendly  visit  at  the  grand  house 
which  must  always  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
stories  of  this  school.  Medea  Blenkinsop,  or 
the  Octogamist,  or  Pkiils  of  Blood — what  a 
tale  might  be  made  of  it !  Think  of  the  mere 
difficulty  between  two  husbands,  the  squire 
and  rector  of  the  parish, — ^how  to  keep  them 
from  knowing  that  they  both  had  the  same 
wife?  What  floods  of  interesting  lies  the 
heroine  would  have  to  tell !  This  is  the  di- 
rection in  which  Mrs.  Wood  must  travel  if 
she  is  to  retain  her  popularity,  she  must  not 
think  to  make  a  sensation  with  mere  make- 
believe  bigamy.  Let  her  study  Punchy  read 
in  the  profound  pages  of  that  philosopher  the 
thrilling  romance  of  '*  Mokeanna,"  and  write 
something  like  that.  We  forget  how  many 
slops  of  fiction  a  sensation  writer  of  the  new 
school  usually  drops  at  a  time,  say  three, 
then  how  delicious  would  be  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  threading  the  maze  among 
three  dozen  or  more  husbands  of  three  fair 
polygamist  heroines.  Before  breakfast  Medea 
Blenkinsop  having,  by  great  ingenuity,  got 
her  husband,  the  beadle,  up  in  the  belfry, 
stands  below,  pulls  a  rope,  and  crushes  his 


head  with  the  clapper  of  the  great  bell.  As 
the  bone  crushes  between  bell  and  clapper 
there  is  a  mufiied  toll  that  strikes  into  the 
heart  of  every  villager.  Author  going  to 
breakfast  upon  devilled  herring,  leaves  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop  at  the  bell-rope,  and  coming  back, 
resumes  the  midnight  conversation  in  another 
story  between  the  Black  Rat-catcher  and  his 
wife,  the  Marchioness  of  Bloodybones,  in 
Deadman's  Lane.  She  was  lefl  on  the  point 
of  paying  him  two  thousand  pounds  to  go 
away.  *<  We  are  observed,"  says  he.  And 
authoress  proceeds  to  bring  a  hunchback  inco 
the  hedge,  who  picks  the  lady's  pocket  of 
her  handkerchief,  and  afler  she  has  gone, 
with  that  handkerchief  smothers  the  rat- 
catcher, leaving  him  with  the  marchioness's 
cipher  and  initials  hanging  out  of  his  mouth. 
The  aothor  dines  on  pork  pie  and  plum  cake, 
and  returns  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  third  hero- 
ine, who  has  a  will  to  forge  before  explain- 
ing in  a  soliloquy  how  the  relentless  hand  of 
destiny  has  made  her  what  she  is,  and  she  is 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  having 
nuirried  and  poisoned  twenty-seven  of  her 
lovers.  He  for  whom  she  stealthily  retires 
to  sweeten  a  night-draught  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  ;  she  will  fly  to  sunny  Italy  to-morrow 
with  the  stable-boy. 

We  have  not  yet  quite  reached  this  per- 
fection of  sensation  writing,  but  are  fairly  on 
the  way  to  it.  And  now  let  us  look  to  Mrs. 
Wood,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  is  a  writer 
more  worth  notice  than  Miss  Braddon,  for 
some  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  English  that 
is  suitable  to  a  sensation  novel.  Vomer's 
Pride  is  the  name  of  a  house,  built  by  old 
Mr.  Vemer  to  replace  another  on  the  same 
estate  that  was  **  a  high,  narrow  old  thing." 
The  old  man  had  two  sons,  one  his  compan- 
ion at  home,  the  other.  Colonel  Sir  Lionel, 
who  had  a  boy  at  Eton.  When  the  old  man 
grew  near  to  death  Sir  Lionel ''  was  bade  " 
get  leave  of  absence'  if  possible.  But  he  also 
being  dead,  Vemer 's  Pride  was  bequeathed 
to  his  brother » not  to  his  son,  the  son  of  the 
eldest  son,  the  youth  at  Eton,  who  beoomes 
the  hero  of  the  story.  The  new  master  of 
Vemer 's  Pride  married  **  a  widow  lady  of  tho 
name  of  Massingbird,"  who  had  two  nearly 
grown-up  sons,  John  and  Frederick.  These 
lived  at  Vemer 's  Pride  with  young  Lionel, 
the  adopted  son  and  natural  heir  of  the  prop- 
erty. It  was  Frederick  Massingbird  who  pcv 
duccd  Rachel  Frost ;  he  is  a  sly  villain  with 
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a  sensation  mark  upon  his  face,  ''  a  very 
strange-looking  mark  indeed,  quite  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg,  with  what  looked  like  radii 
shooting  from  it  on  all  sides.  Some  of  the 
Tillagers,  talking  familiarly  among  them- 
M^ves,  would  call  it  a  hedgehog,  some  would 
call  it  a  porkypinc,  but  it  resembled  a  star  as 
much  as  anything.  That  is,  if  you  can  im- 
agine a  black  star.  The  mark  was  black  as 
jet ;  and  his  pale  face  and  the  Ikct  of  his  pos- 
sessing no  whiskers,  made  it  all  the  more 
conspicuous." 

This  sort  of  portrait-painting  is  emphatic 
enough  certainly,  but  to  make  it  more  so,  the 
author  gives  Mr.  Frederick  a  habit  of  gently 
rubbing  his  finger  round  and  round  the  mark 
on  his  cheek.  There  is  an  emphatic  way, 
too,  of  putting  the  effect  of  a  discovery .  **  It 
electrified  Deerham.  It  electrified  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner.  It  worse  than  electrified  Matthew  Frost 
and  Robin."  By  another  incident  *'  Lionel, 
Mrs.  Yemer,  Jan,  and  Sir  Rufus  Uautley 
were  petrified . ' '  There  is  an  emphatic  order- 
ing of  words,  too,  with  which  Mrs.  Wood 
produces  comical  effects.  In  this  manner,  it 
is  not  written  '*  she  sat  down  on  a  chair," 
but  it  is  written  *'  down  on  a  chair  sat  she." 
Or,  *<  One  laid  bold  of  his  head,  another  of 
his  feet;  but  make  nothing  of  him  could 
they ;"  or,  *'  it  caused  quite  a  confusion,  the 
entrance  of  Dr.  West."  Dislocation  of  the 
limbs  of  sentences,  with  full  stops  fired  like 
bullets  into  them,  is  another  way  of  bringing 
leaders  up  with  a  mild  jerk.  Mrs.  Yemer 
''was  rather  addicted  to  dropping  asleep 
with  her  last  glass  of  wine,  and  vraking  up 
with  the  tea-tray.  As  she  did  on  this  even- 
ing." "  Lucy  noticed  that  he  had  led  the 
parchment  behind  him,  aqd  ran  after  him 
with  it.  Catching  him  as  he  was  about  to 
close  the  hall-door."  Hero  Mrs.  Wood  is 
comically  solemn  with  a  semicolon :  After  a 
wedding  breakfast,  *<  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady 
Hautley  had  lefl  then ;  but  those  who  re- 
mained wanted  some  dinner;  and  had  it." 
AVc  first  sec  John  Massingbird  in  his  broth- 
er's presence  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Aus- 
tralia, stowing  his  litter  into  the  boxes  *^  not 
all  sixes  and  sevens,  like  it  looked  as  it  lay, 
but  compactly  and  artistically."  *'  lie  was 
the  best-looking  of  the  two."  Mrs.  Wood's 
misuse  of  the  word  **  like  "  is  habitual.  We 
read  of  **  a  heavy  groan  bom  of  displeasure, 
mingled  with  pain,  Lke  the  greeting  look  had 
been."    licrc  are  two  blondeni  in  one  sen- 
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tence,  <*  Suddenly  he  went  straight  up  to 
Frederick  Massingbird 's  chamber,  who  was 
deep  in  the  business  of  packing,  like  his  un- 
fortunate brothet  John  had  been,  not  two 
short  years  before."  Jan  smelt  Lionel's 
medicine,  '*  then  he  tasted  it,  apparently 
with  great  gusto,  like  anybody  else  might 
taste  port  wine.  .  .  .  And  finally,  Jan 
poured  the  lot  down  his  ovni  throat."  Li- 
onel, ''  like  many  another  has  done  before 
him,  suffered  a  moment's  impassioned  im- 
pulse to  &K.  the  destiny  of  a  life."  The  two 
conductors  of  a  painted  donkey  *<  were  muf- 
fled up,  as  befitted  the  inclemency  of  the  night, 
something  like  their  voices  appeared  to  have 
been." 

No  detatched  evidence  of  the  slipslop  of 
Mrs.  Wood's  style  (and  ''  East  Lynno"  was 
in  this  respect  worse,  not  better,  than  ''  Yer- 
ner's  Pride  ")  will  convey  to  one  who  has 
not  read  the  book  itself  the  impression  of  iil- 
vmtten  English  that  every  page  of  her  writ* 
ing  gives,  even  when  it  contains  no  technical 
faults.  Lionel  Yemer  comes  in  '<  for  the  tail 
of  the  dinner ;  "  John  '*  set  on  to  spend  his 
portion  as  &st  as  he  could ;  "  *<  To  be  some- 
time the  mistress  of  Yemer's  Pride  was  a  very 
vista  of  desire."  Mrs.  Wood  has  some  such 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  a  vista  as  we  might 
expect  from  a  lady  who  blends  direct  vulgar- 
ity with  the  indirect  vulgarity  in  use  of  fine 
phrases  common  among  the  uneducated. 
From  Lionel  to  Lady  Yemer  a  hint  is  *'  suffi- 
cient to  induce  her  to  preserve  reticence." 
What  is  in  a  small  house  too  narrow  to  be 
called  a  hall,  Mrs.  Wood  calls  not  a  passage 
but  a  "  vestibule."  Pretty  Mrs.  IMaRsing- 
bird,  showing  her  face  unexpectedly  to  Li(^nel, 
"  For  one  single  moment  Lionel  was  loct  in 
the  beauty  of  the  vista . "  In  connection  with 
a  country  doctor  we  have  a  new  use  of  the 
word  auspices.  **  Jan's  window  being,  as 
you  may  remember,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  presented  favorable  auBpioes  for 
holding  a  faoe-to-face  colloquy  with  night- 
visitors." 

When  does  Mrs.  Wood  think  that  a  man  is 
not  a  being?  **  Jan  went  on  like  a  steam- 
engine.  Lionel  remained,  standing  at  his 
entrance  gate,  more  like  a  pi'ostmtc  being 
than  a  living  man."  A  rough  soldier,  Cap^ 
tain  Cannonby,  who  has  tossed  a}x>ut  the 
world,  and  who  speaks  of  his  brother  the  doc- 
tor, making  *'  a  sight  of  money,"  tells  of  the 
death  in  his  presence  of  Frederick  Massing- 
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bird  in  Australia.     **  He  died  at  early  dawn, 
jutit  as  the  sun  bunst  out  to  illumine  the 
heavens."    Lionel,  on  one  of  the  occasions 
of  bis  being  dislodged  from  Vemer's  Pride, 
woold  study  law-books,  and,  says  the  &ir 
authoress,  **  Awfully  dry  work  he  found  it ; 
not  in  the  least  congenial ;  and  many  a  time 
did  be  long  to  pitch  the  whole  lot,"  etc. 
Beyond  Mrs.  DulTs  shop  you  *<  come  upon 
an  opening  on  the  left  hand,  which  led  to 
qaite  a  swarm  of  cottages."    Mrs.  Vomer 
was  "put  to  shifts  by  the  baillflTs  death." 
** '  Tou  ascertained  no  certain  news  of  John 
Massingbird,  I  hear,'  observed  Lady  Vemer." 
"  Sibylla  also  knew,  and  she  read  arightly, 
the  drooping  of  their  faces."    Of  a  number 
of  women  it  is  said  that  '*  they,  to  hear  them 
talk,  would  rather  have  enjoyed  an  encounter 
solus  with  the  ghost  than  not. "    '  <  Roy  spoke 
anusuaUy  impressive  for  him."     Lucy  says 
to  Lionel,  **Mr.  Gust  had  used  to  tell  ns." 
Jan  the  surgeon  says  of  Sibylla's  temper, 
"  You  remember  how  it  had  used  to  be  with 
her  at  home. '  *    Sibylla  is  thought  weak  in  the 
chest.    **  Not  more  weak  than  I  had  used  to 
be,"  she  answers.    Lionel  says,  "  I  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience,  mother,  to  re- 
main on  here. ' '    Ilis  mother  says,  *  <  You  will 
give  up  this  London  scheme,  wOl  you  not, 
and  remain  on  elsewhere?"    *<  Lionel  de- 
clined the  grog,  but  he  remained  on,  talking 
things  over."    Afterwards  '<  Joha  Massing- 
bird  remained  on  with  him,  bis  guest."    Eat 
stands  for  ate.    **  We  had  a  boiutifnl  piece 
of  roast  beef ;  and  I'm  sure  you  eat  as  much 
as  yon  chose."    •*  Dr.  West  had  accepted  a 
cup  of  coiSee.    He  kept  it  in  his  hand,  sip- 
ping it  now  and  then,  and  slowly  cat  a  bis- 
cait."    "  Night-fogs  are  pernicious  to  a  de- 
gree, ' '  says  this  physician .    John  M assingbird 
spoke  to  the  doctor ''  with  his  month  full  of 
devilled  kidneys,"  and  "  could  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  be  induced  "  to  take  bis 
hints^    But  the  rough  John,  with  diggers* 
habits,  usually  says,  **  deemed  "  for  thought, 
and  of  his  smoking  in  bed,  says,  "  l^n  lives 
in  perpetual  torment  lest  my  bed  should  ig- 
nite some  night."     Lucy  '*  sat  with  her  head 
a  little  bent,  scenting  her  verbena."    Lucy, 
the   refined   and   educated   heroine,  yrnmB 
Lionel  against  a  danger,  saying,  "I  know 
yon  will  not  see  it  for  yourself,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  presumptive  enough  to 
suggest  the  idea  to  you."     For  which  consid- 
oration,  we   arc    told    directly  afterwards. 


Lionel  **  could  not  help  pressing  her  hand 
vrarmer  than  was  needful  as  he  placed  her  in 
the  carriage." 

Li  despair  over  her  own  grammar  Mrs. 
Wood  uses  pronouns  in  place  of  nouns,  and 
adds  the  nouns  lest  the  pronouns  should  point 
in  the  wrong  direction.  **  Decima  went  in- 
doors for  some  string  to  tie  up  a  fuchsia  plant 
just  as  she,  Tynn,  appeared  at  the  iron  gates. " 
"They,  the  women,  gathered  together  and 
pressed  into  Peckaby's  shop."    "He,  Mr. 

Eyre,  bad  said  that  Luke ."     "  He,  Jan, 

went  home,  told  Miss  Deb  the  news,"  etc. 
"  Jan  had  left  himself  as  void  of  caeh  as  he, 
Lionel,  was."  "  A  fancy  arose  to  Lucy  that 
she,  Decima,  had  turned  unusually  pale." 
"  He,  Dr.  Hayes,  entered  the  room."  "  The 
doctor  could  either  come  back  and  resume 
practice  in  person,  or  take  a  partner  in  place 
of  him,  Jan."  .  •.  .  "He  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that,  the  house  divided,  his.  Dr. 
West's,  would  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
against  Jan  Vemer's." 

A  verb  is  rarely  allowed  to  a  sentence  that 
describes  a  person,  and  the  omission  is  too 
evidently  meant  to  give  the  effect  of  fine 
writing.  *  *  A  very  pleasant-looking  girl ,  fair, 
with  a  peach-bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  dark 
brown  hair,  and  eyes  soft  and  brown  and  lu- 
minous." A  fbrmidable  looking  chair,  lai^ 
and  stately,  as  Lucy  tumed  to  look  at  it." 
These  descriptions  are  dropped  in  sometimea 
with  random  haste.  A  Mr.  Bitterworth  is 
described  on  one  page  as  "  a  little  man  with 
a  pimpled  face,"  on  the  very  next  page  we 
read  of  his  "  hale  old  face." 

An  offensive  seizing  of  the  reader  by  the 
button  for  a  jerk  of  personal  address  is  part 
of  the  bad  taste  o£  the  writer.  We  have  such 
sentences  as,  "  The  old  study  that  you  have 
seen  before."  "  You  have  now  seen  him  do 
so  once  again."  Of  some  dress  of  the  hero- 
ine's,— "  You  saw  her  in  it  the  evening  she 
first  came  to  Lady  Vemer's. ' '  Fat  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner  couldn't  be  made  to  walk, — "  You  may 
have  met  with  some  such  case  in  your  own 
expci'ience."  "  It  was  a  young  gentleman 
whom  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
before — Master  Dan  Duff."  Lady  Vomer 
"  would  have  gone  on  foot  to  visit  the  Count- 
ess of  Elrasley  and  Lady  Mary ;  but  not  Si- 
bylla. You  can  understand  the  distinction.'* 
"  You  once  saw  the  chamber  of  John  Maa- 
singbird  in  this  same  house,  in  a  tolerable 
litter."    Somebody  "  might  be  going  dead.'* 
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•  .  ,  .  *'Ab  you  will  find  also  if  you  will 
make  an  oTening  call  upon  Mrs.  Daff.'' 
M  Luke — if  you  have  not  forgotten — ^had  eaid 
to  Mr.  Eyre,"  and  8o  forth. 

like  all  who  speak  or  write  bad  grammar, 
Mn.  Wood  affects  lobe  critical.  She  describes 
Ibe  lenrant  Rachel  who  was  drowned  in  the 
pond  as  **  refined  as  any  lady,  and  her  man- 
DSffS  and  speeoh  would  not  have  destroyed  the 
iUusion.'*  So  when  she  risits  her  fiither  in 
his  eottage  Rachel  says,  *'  Do  not  fear  that  I 
came  okndeetinely — or,  as  our  servants  would 
say,  on  the  sly. ' '  When  Brother  Jarrum  the 
MonnQD  speaks  of  '^nncredible  reports," 
Mn.  Wood,  with*her  superior  purity  of 
s|»eeh,  tells  us  that  *^  Brother  Jarrum  prob- 
ably intended  to  say  '  unaccredited ; '  "  and 
whieB  Deborah  West  says  <'  It*s  only  me," 
Mrs.  Wood  thinks  it  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  '*  did  not  at  all  time^  confine  herself  to 
the  rules  of  severe  grammar." 

We  have  cited  example  enough  to  make  it 
dear  tbatTMie.  Wood's  novels  are  not  to  be 
nad  for  any  charm  of  style.  The  depth  of 
her  reflective  power  is  to  be  measured  by  such 
original  sentiment  as  this :  **  It  is  the  sUetfit 
sorrow  that  eats  into  the  heart;  the  loud 
grisf  does  not  ^U  upon  it."  Or  this,  which 
BBS^  appear  lovely  to  the  eooks  and  nurse- 
naids  whose  taste  is  now  leading  a  fiishion 
in  the  world  of  fiction. 
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**  There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Lucy 
had  grown  to  love  Lionel  Vcrncr  How  she 
loved  him,  esteemed  him,  venerated  him, 
none,  save  her  oven  heart,  could  tell.  Her 
days  had  been  as  one  long  dream  of  Eden. 
The  very  aspect  of  the  world  had  changed  : 
the  blue  sky,  the  soft  breathing  wind,  the 
scent  of  the  budding  flowers,  had  spoken  a 
language  to  her,  never  before  learned :  '  Re- 
joice in  us,  for  we  are  lovely ! '  It  vnis  the 
strange  bliss  in  her  ovm  heart  that  threw  its 
rose  hues  over  the  face  of  nature,  the  sweet, 
mysterious  rapture  arising  fram  love's  first 
dream,  which  can  never  be  described  by  mor- 
tal pen ;  and  never  while  it  lasts,  can  be 
spoken  of  by  living  tongac.  While  it  lasts. 
It  never  does  last.  It  is  the  one  sole  ecstatic 
phase  of  life,  the  solitary  romance  stealing  in 
once,  and  but  once,  amidst  the  world's  hard 
realities ;  the  '  fire  filched  for  us  from 
heaven.'  Has  it  to  arise  yet  for  you — you, 
who  read  this?  Da  not  trust  it  when  it 
comes,  for  it  will  be  fleeting  as  a  summer 
cloud.  £iUoy  it,  revel  in  it  while  you  hold 
it ;  it  will  lift  you  out  of  earth's  clay  and 
earth's  evil,  with  its  angel  wings  ;  but  trust 
not  to  its  remaining ;  even  whi&you  are  say- 
ing, '  I  will  make  it  mine  forever,'  it  is  gone. 
It  had  gone  for  Lucy  Tempest.  And,  oh ! 
better  for  her,  perhaps,  that  'it  should  go : 
better,  perhaps,  for  all :  for  if  that  sweet 
glimpse  of  paradise  could  take  up  its  abode 
permanently  in  the  heart,  we  should  never 
look,  or  wish,  or  pray  for  that  better  Para- 
dise which  has  to  come  hereafter. 


Nbw  BjotoxETUCAL  OB8ERVAXioss.-*Lately  a 
large  barometer  has  been  erected  in  the  National 
As&onomical  Observatory  of  Santiago  de  Chile. 
By  this  instrument  has  been  obeervra  a  singular 
pheoomcnon  new  to  science.  We  know,  particu- 
lariy  through  the  observations  of  Humboldt,  that 
the  baxometer  rises  and  falls  daring  the  day  in  a 
pccidiftr  manner,  being  at  its  maximum  height 
at  10  A.1C.  and  at  10  p.m.,  whilst  the  lowest  r^- 
ingi  are  betireen  4  p.m.  and  4  a.m.  The  regu- 
lari^  of  this  periodical  movement  within  the 
tropics  is  such  during  the  year,  that  Humboldt 
coiud  tell  the  time  within  fifteen  minntes.  Thb 
movement  has  been  observed  with  much  r^ular- 
Hy  in  Santiago  de  Chile  daring  the  winter  and 
summer  monUis  ;  but  in  the  month  of  February 
the  Biovement  entirely  ceases,  showing  then  only 
the  ordinary  maximum  and  minimum  heights  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Senor  Mcesta  has  tried 
to  explain  this  occurrence,  and  has  demonstrated 
mathematically  that  the  oscillatoiy  movement  of 
the  barometer  is  produced  by  the  sun's  power, 
aoalogoas  to  that  of  graritation,  and  that  the 
said  movement  ought  to  disappear  in  the  month 
of  Febmanr  in  copsequenoe  of  the  great  variation 


of  temperature  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  interesting  result  has  been  arrived  at, 
that  by  virtue  of  the  sun's  power  a  movement  is 
manifested  in  the  atmosphere  analogous  to  the 
action  of  the  tides  ;  and  it  is  this  that  causes  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  barometrical  column  in  San- 
tiago, about  "  1.8  of  a  millimetre."  This  force 
exercised  by  the  sun  cannot  bo  what  is  ^ner- 
ally  known  as  that  of  attraction ;  bat  it  is  the 
some  eleetrio  fi>roe  which  causes  the  diurnal  va- 
riaUons  of  the  magnetic  oompass,  and  the  same 
that  produces  sudi  visible  changes  in  the  forms 
of  comets  whenever  they  approach  the  vicinity  of 
the  sun. — Comereio  de  Lima,  8  Jan.,  1868. 


*'  I  HAVE  been  renowned  in  battle ;  bat  I  never 
told  my  name  to  a  foe." — Ossiam,  Carthon, 

This  would  perhaps  have  revealed  some  ances- 
tral (riend^ip,  and  so  have  prevented  the  en- 
counter. This  was  the  old  Caledonian  hero's 
reason  for  silence.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless 
ore,  admirable  reasons  &r  anonymous  censure 
and  criticism  ;  but  we  have  often  more  modem 
reasons  for  not  telling  our  name  to  a  foe 
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From  Chambon*0  Jcnmal. 
NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD  ONES. 

It  is  strange  to  obserre  for  how  many  cen- 
turies the  powers  of  human  invention  remain 
passive  in  any  particular  direction,  and  then 
suddenly  leap  into  activity.  For  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  Christian 
era,  no  substantial  improvement  was  made  in 
the  principle  of  the  primitive  lamp  composed 
of  a  wick  amidst  grease.  The  outward  form 
and  substance  of  the  receptacle  which  held 
the  oil  might  be  altered  for  the  better,  but 
the  illuminating  power  was  not  increased. 
The  bronze  lamps  of  Egypt,  and  especially 
those  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  Pom- 
peii, are  so  beautiful  in  shape,  that  we  can 
originate  nothing  to  excel  them,  and  are  con- 
tent to  copy  their  elegance ;  but  in  principle 
they  show  no  signs  of  advance  from  the  earli- 
est period.  They  yielded  a  poor  feeble  light, 
and  emitted  a  rank,  offensive  odor,  insomuch 
that  the  proverb  applied  to  an  author's  manu- 
script, Lucentam  olet, "  it  smells  of  the  lamp,'* 
had  a  practical  significance,  which  we  of  the 
present  day  can  scarcely  appreciate. 

Before  adverting  to  modern  improvements, 
let  us  turn  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  see  what  were  the  systems  of 
artificial  lighting  then  in  vogue.  Practically 
speaking,  there  were  only  four  descriptions 
of  illuminating  media ;  the  common  dip  can- 
dle for  the  poor,  the  mould  candle  for  the 
middle  classes,  the  wax  candle  for  the  rich, 
and  the  oil-lamp,  fed  with  fish  oil,  for  the  street 
and  staircase. 

The  constant  necessity  for  8nu£5ng  tallow 
candles,  owing  to  the  imperfect  combustion 
of  their  inflammable  substance,  was  the  great 
drawback  to  their  use.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  wick  pumped  up  more  tallow  than  the  air 
surrounding  the  flame  could  consume,  hence 
the  centre  of  the  flame  presented  a  dull,  smoky 
appearance,  and  the  wick  became  incrusted 
with  a  fungous  head,  which  impeded  and  ob- 
scured the  light.  Li  the  year  1799,  an  in- 
vention was  patented  for  superseding  snuffing. 
The  candle  resembled  a  common  candle,  ex- 
cept that  it  possessed  no  internal  wick.  In 
place  of  this,  a  short  wick  was  fixed  at  the 
upper  extremity,  fitted  in  a  metallic  collar, 
which,  as  the  candle  slowly  consumed,  de- 
scended with  it.  The  plan  proved  a  fiiilure, 
for  the  unconsumed  carbonaceous  matter  gath- 
ered on  the  wick,  and  obscured  the  light  as 
much  as  ever.    The  idea  was  in  itself  feasible 


enough  ;^  its  ill  success  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  impure  substance  of  which  candles  were 
at  that  period  composed. 

But  while  inventors  were  racking  their 
brains  over  these  apparently  trifling  miatten. 
a  new  illuminating  agent  vas  arising,  whieh 
threatened  at  the  time  to  extinguish  candles 
forever.  The  history  of  gas  has  been  often 
told  :  let  us  despatch  it  in  a  few  sentences. 

In  1792,  Murdoch  lighted  his  house  and 
offices  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  with  coal-gas. 
In  1798,  he  applied  his  invention  to  the  work- 
shops of  Boulton  and  Watt,  the  engineers. 
For  some  years,  however,  the  progress  of  gas 
was  impeded  by  the  foul  igephitic  odors  wbidi 
it  emitted.  The&Q  were  removed  to  a  great 
extent  by  Mr.  Clegg,  who,  in  1807,  freed  the 
gas  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other 
impurities  by  passing  it  through  lime-water. 
In  1810,  Mr.  Winser,  of  luckless  celebrity, 
put  up  a  few  gas-lamps  in  Pall  Mall.  In 
1814,  the  authorities  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, substituted  gas  for  oil  tHroughont 
the  parish.  By  degrees,  nearly  all  London 
imitated  the  example  ;  and  in  1820,  Paris  re- 
moved her  old  swinging  lamps— the  irons  of 
which  had  vibrated  with  the  suspended  body 
of  many  a  counter-revolutionist — and  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  the  new  system.  Old-ftsh- 
ioned  Grosvenor  Square  clung  to  her  oil-Lunps 
as  late  as  1842.  We  may  add,  that  gas-burn- 
ers are  constructed  in  three  ways :  the  simple 
jet,  formed  by  a  pin-hole  in  an  iron  nipple ; 
the  batwing,  which  i&a  slit  in  a  nipple,  caus- 
ing the  flame  to  spread  like  a  fan ;  and  the 
argand,  where  a  number  of  small  holes  are 
drilled  in  a  circular  plate.  The  batwing 
principle,  which  is  applied  so  effectively  to 
our  street-lamps,  was  discovered  by  mere  ac- 
cident. 

If  the  whales  and  other  members  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe  are  gifted  with  the  power  of 
ascertaining  what  is  being  done  on  shore, 
they  must  have  rejoiced  greatly  over  the  dis- 
covery of  gas.  < '  Man , ' '  they  must  have  said, 
**  that  greedy  and  rapacious  tyrant,  will  no 
longer  come  to  hunt  us  down.  Instead  of 
being  driven  into  the  frozen  and  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  pole,  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
return  to  our  natural  habitat,  the  temperate 
zones,  and  there  once  more  attain  that  gigan- 
tic and  so-called  &bulous  size  which  is  in 
reality  our  legitimate  stature."  So  might 
these  good  innocent  whales  have  spoken; 
but,  alas !  their  anticipations  have  been  cm- 
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tSXj  fidofied.  When  railways  were  initiated, 
it  was  prophesied  that  in  twenty  years  scarcely 
a  horse  would  be  found  in  the  United  King- 
dom, excepting  for  pleasure  purposes ;  so 
wben  gas  was  disooTered,  oil  was  to  be  utterly 
superseded.  But  experience  has  proved  that 
hoiraes  are  more  numerous  and  in  greater  de- 
mand than  ever ;  while  fish  oil,  in  spite  of 
the  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually 
burned,  and  the  various  other  illuminating 
agents  lately  discovered,  retains  its  full  value, 
and  is  supplied  in  still  greater  abundance 
than  heretofore.  We  fear  that  the  world  is 
too  selfish,  too  unheedful  of  the  welfare  of 
posterity  to  carry  ^ut  the  project  of  the  be- 
neivolent  French  philosopher,  who  has  rec- 
ommended us  to  give  up  the  chase  of  the 
whale  for  two  hundred  years,  in  order  to 
allow  thorn  to  regain  their  former  numbers 
and  pristine  size. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  oil 
would  have  yielded  to  the  superior  brilliancy 
of  gas  had  no  improvement  taken  place  in  its 
illuminating  power.  People  had  only  to  com- 
pare the  miserable,  old,  blinking  street-lamps, 
which  yielded  just  sufficient  light  to  enable 
footpads  to  distinguish  their  victims,  with 
the  bright  daylight  splendor  of  Wineer^s  car- 
bozetted  hydrogen.  Let  us  see  how  oil  con- 
trived to  maintaii}  its  ascendency. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Monsieur  de  Sartincs,  the  celebrated 
minister  of  police,  one  Langrin  introduced' 
reflector-lamps.  This  vras  a  great  improve- 
ment, but  still  an  improvement  external  to 
the  lamp  itself,  which  remained  essentially 
unaltered  since  the  days  of  Pericles.  Years 
passed  away,  the  eighteenth  century  was 
drawing  to  a  close — ^the  first  meanings  of  the 
great  revolutionary  storm  begun  to  be  heard, 
when  Axgand  appoued.  Does  this  sound  like 
an  anti-climax  ?  Does  it  seem  of  the  nature 
of  bathos  to  conclude  a  sentence  so  sonorously 
b^on  with  this  comparatively  obscure  name  ? 
We  think  not,  for  Argand  was  a  great  bene- 
fiictor  to  mankind.  Every  evening,  as  we  sit 
in  our  brilliantly  lighted  drawing-rooms,  we 
have  reason  to  bless  his  name.  What  sub- 
stantial benefit  have  Napoleon's  marshals 
with  all  their  long-sounding  titles  conferred 
on  France,  compared  with  this  poor  Swiss 
chemist? 

Axgand,  v^ho  had  settled  in  Paris,  was  de- 
tennined  to  solve  the  problem  to  which  we 
have  above  adverted.     Why  should  a  larger 


toick  proporiionaidy  decrease  the  hrilliancy  of 
the  light  7  He  worked  at  this  for  years.  In- 
stead of  one  large  vrick,  he  set  a  number  of 
small  wicks  in  a  row.  The  ofiect  was  to 
diminish  the  smoke,  but  the  lamp  emitted  a 
very  feeble  radiance.  He  then  set  the  wicks 
in  a  circle,  admitting  the  air  from  below,  so 
that  a  current  of  air  would  flow  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flame.  The  lamp  now  burned  some- 
what brighter,  but  not  as  Argand  hoped  it 
would  bum.  The  current  of  air  did  not  flow 
upwards  quick  enough  ;  there  was  no  draught. 
The  poor  inventor  was  in  despair.  Let  us 
conclude  the  narrative  in  the  words  of  his 
younger  brother :  »*  My  brother  had  long  been 
tiying  to  bring  his  lamp  to  bear.  A  broken- 
off  neck  of  a  flask  was  lying  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  I  happened  to  reach  it  over  to  the  ta- 
ble, and  to  place  it  over  the  circular  flame  of 
the  lamp,  immediately  the  flame  rose  with 
brilliancy.  ,My  brother  started  from  his  seat 
with  ecstasy,  rushed  upon  me  in  a  transport 
of  joy ,  and  embraced  me  with  rapture.  * '  We 
envy  Argand  the  delight  of  that  moment,  and 
doubt  if  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
felt  a  purer  joy. 

This  discovery  took  place  in  1787.  Argand 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  king,  and  hoped  to 
make  his  fortune ;  but  he  soon  became  highly 
unpopular.  In  1789,  he  was  persecuted  by 
the  tinmen,  locksmiths,  and  ironmongers, 
who  were  excluded  by  the  patent  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  new  lamp-trade.  They  could 
not  bear  to  see  an  interloper,  who  hod  never 
been  bred  to  the  craft,  exercising  their  busi- 
ness. Then  one  Lange  started  up,  claiming 
the  invention.  While  he  and  Argand  were 
disputing  the  point,  the  tinmen  petitioned 
the  assembly  to  annul  the  patent,  alleging 
with  some  show  of  logic  that  as  both  claimed 
the  merit  of  discovery,  it  was  really  due  to 
neither.  At  last  came  the  terrible  10th  of 
August,  sweeping  away  the  king  and  all 
royal  monopolies.  Argand-  was  accused  of 
incivism,  or  some  other  mysterious  counter- 
revolutionary crime,  and  fled  to  England. 
Here  he  fiired  little  better  ;  his  invention  was 
appreciated,  but  hosts  of  pretenders  rose  up 
to  share  its  pecuniary  advantages.  In  France,, 
one  Quinquet  got  the  entire  credit  of  the  new 
lamp,  which  was  called  alter  his  name,  re- 
minding US,  says  Argand's  French  biogra- 
pher, of  (yolumbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci » 
Eventually  the  unfortunate  chemist  died  in 
penury  at  Geneva,  in  1803.    We  learn  thai 
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I  onoe  heard  Jesse  Kjeney  say,  a  qiirit  clothed 

with  grace, 
And  pare,  ahnost,  as  angete  are,  may  haye  a 

homely  face. 
And  dxess  may  be  of  lees  aooount :  the  Lord  will 

look  within : 
The  flool  it  is  that  testifiea  of  xighteonsness  or  sm. 

Thee  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  Ruth :  she's  anxious 

I  should  go. 
And  she  will  do  her  duty  as  a  daughter  should, 

I  know. 
*Tia  hard  to  change  so  late  in  life,  but  we  must 

be  resigned : 
The  Lord  looks  down  contentedly  upon  a  willing 

mind. 

— JBayard  Taylor, 


ODB  TO  THS  RAIN. 

"Heigh-ho!  the  wind  and  the  xahi ! 

•        ••••• 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  erery  day.** 

Shakspsabb,  Twelfth  NigM. 

I. 

The  rain  it  hath  a  dismal  sound 

To  a  spirit  burdensome; 
In  dull  monotony  around 

Ascends  a  cheerless  hum : 
The  floods  enshroud  both  hill  and  dile, 

Which,  veiled  in  vapor,  lie 
Beneath  the  rack  of  cloudB  the  gale 
Sends  scudding  o*er  the  sky; 
While,  as  they  scatter, 
Follow  more 
In  gray  and  weepmg  train : 
Patter,  patter. 
Pour,  podr. 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  raJn  I 

n. 

Ceaseless  it  pelts  upon  the  earth 
On  moisted  moors  and  meads; 
The  rustling  woods  are  rank  and  swartfa. 

The  flowers  hang  their  heads; 
The  birds  are  silent,  save  the  wren 

That  twitters  in  the  hedges  ; 
It  lashes  loud  the  river,  then 
It  simmers  in  the  sedges ; 
It  beats  the  stubble. 
Lays  the  wheat. 
And  flushes  ditch  and  drain : 
Bubble,  bubble. 
Beat,  beat. 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  rain ! 

ni. 

And  now  it  gushes  from  the  eaves, 

And  gursles  in  the  gutter  ; 
It  drips  and  drizzles  off  the  leaveB* 

As  here  and  there  they  flutter. 
The  Wmd  he  hurls  it  to  and  fro. 

And  howls  with  mad  ddight; 
He  blows  it  high,  and  drives  it  low, 

Through  all  the  streaming  ni^t ; 
And  with  a  fickle, 
Fretful  dash; 


It  patters  on  the  pane : 
Trickle,  trickle. 
Plash,  plash. 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  rain  1 

IV. 

Within  the  reeking  flirmyard-ahed 

It  floods  the  foddered  steer. 
While  damp  discomfort  dulls  the  tread 

Of  sullen  chanticleer ; 
Where  on  the  moor  the  bull-firog  croakSy 

The  wagoner  it  drenches ; 
And  in  the  sodden  field  it  soaks 
The  weather-beaten  wenches ; 
And  hip  and  haid, 
Dripping^dip 
Their  sprays  into  the  lane : 
Driz^e,  drizzle. 
Drip,  drip. 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  nun  1 

V. 

The  horseman  draws  his  cloak  to  ohin. 

And  holds  his  head  adown  ; 
The  cowering  tramp,  wet  to  the  skin. 

Is  plodding  towards  the  town  ; 
The  herding  deer  beside  the  pale 

Lie  in  the  fern  to  hide ; 
The  cattle  huddle  in  the  vale. 
The  sheep  on  mountainside ; 
But  there  no  shelter 
Gives  the  ash. 
Nor  elm  upon  the  plain  : 
Pelter,  pelter. 
Lash,  lash. 
Oh,  dreary,  weary  rain  ! 

VI. 

The  rill  that  oozed  ftom  feniy  bank. 

And  trickled  mid  the  weeds. 
Has  swamped  the  meadow,  soft  and  rank. 

And  rushes  through  the  reeds  ; 
The  snake  is  hiding  in  the  brake. 

The  weazle  in  his  hole  ; 
The  fowl  are  moping  on  the  lake. 
And  brooding  sits  the  owl : 
With  quick  bespatter 
Drips  each  drop. 
And  drips  and  drips  again : 
Clatter,  clatter. 

Slop,  slop. 
Oh,  dreary,  weaiy  rain ! 

vn. 
It  makes  me  sad  to  sit  and  listen 

To  such  a  sodden  sound. 
To  see  the  woods,  aye  wont  to  glistent 

In  dulness  so  profound  ; 
I  long  to  see  the  jovial  sun 

Burst  through  his  misty  curtain, 
Dispel  the  clouds,  or  gild  each  one 
With  smile  no  more  unoertauu 
Then  stay  thy  violence. 
Leave  in  peaoe,  * 

And  cease  thy  doleful  strain : 
Silence !  silence ! 
Ceasel  cease ! 
Oh,  dismal,  dismal  nSm  I 

—  TempU  Bar, 
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A    WELCOME. —  O    TEMPORA    MUTANTER. 


A  WELCOME. 

BT  ALFUED  TEXKYSON,  POBT  LAUREATB. 

Sea-kinq's  daughter  from  otot  the  sea, 

Alexandra! 
Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra  1 
Welcome  her,  thunders  effort  and  of  fleet ! 
Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street ! 
Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet. 
Scatter  the  blossom  uider  her  feet ! 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  ! 
Make  music,  O  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bowers  ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  nXL  that  is  ours  ! 
Warble,  0  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare ! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers ! 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare ! 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  ! 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air ! 
Flish,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexandra ! 
Sea-king's  daughter  as  happy  as  fair, 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  tlie  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea, 
Oh,  joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  the  throne. 
Come  to  us,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own : 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 


OLD  ALEXANDRIA. 

A  TBACT  of  Egyptian  desert  sand 

Sweeping  in  undulating  swells, 

A  low  sea-beach  without  pebbles  or  shells. 

Patches  of  meagre  sunburnt  graases 

Through  which  the  sea-wind  whirrs  as  it  passes 

Across  the  desolate  strand. 

Fragments  of  marble,  gray  and  white. 

Basalt  like  iron  and  black  as  night. 

Rich  red  porphyry,  and  verd  antique 

And  here  and  there  the  skull  of  a  Greek 

That  crumbles  to  dust  in  your  hand. 

For  when  a  fellah  has  need  of  stones 
To  make  his  miserable  den. 
He  goes  and  robs  the  buried  men  ; 
And  in  the  great  Necropolis 
You  often  come  on  a  deep  abyss 
In  whose  sides  are  many  a  broken  tomb. 
And  if  you  peer  into  their  inner  gloom 
You  may  see  these  dead  men's  bmies. 

Beneath  a  sandy  shell-less  shore 
Lies  scattered  with  fragments  of  masonry. 
And  marble  pavements  the  Romans  of  yore 
Spread  out  to  make  a  dainty  floor 
For  their  baths  in  the  tideless 


Like  a  dolphin  in  the  throes  of  death 
Those  Mediterranean  waters  lie. 
Dyed  with  violet,  green,  fud  blue. 
Gold  and  amber  and  every  hue. 
By  the  angry  evening  sky. 


Down  fh>m  the  lowering  purple  cloud. 

Suddenly  drops  the  scarlet  sun. 

And  a  scarlet  flash  from  the  evening  gun. 

And  a  burst  of  sluggish  smoke,  snow-white» 

And  a  thunder  sullen  and  loud 

Come  over  the  sea,  and  the  day  dies  down 

To  his  grave  in  the  wave  with  an  angry  frown. 

And  I  wander  home  through  the  night 

— j2/Z  the  Year  RoutuL 


0  TEMPORA  MUTANTUR! 

■ 

Yes,  here,  onoe  more,  a  traveQer, 

I  find  the  Angel  Dm, 
Where  landlord,  maids,  and  serving-men 

Receive  me  with  a  grin : 
They  surely  can't  remember  me. 

My  hair  is  gray  and  scanter  ; 
I'm  changed,  so  changed  since  I  was 

"  O  tempora  mutantur ! " 

The  Angel's  not  much  altered  since 

.That  sunny  month  of  June, 
Which  brought  me  here  with  Pamela 

To  spend  our  honeymoon ! 
I  recollect  it  down  to  e'en 

The  shape  of  this  deciinter, 
— ^We've  since  been  both  much  put  about— > 

**  0  tempora  mutantur  !" 

Ay,  there's  the  clock,  and  looking-glass 

Reflecting  mo  again  ; 
She  vowed  her  love  was  very  fnir— 

I  see  I'm  very  plain. 
And  there's  that  daub  of  Prince  Leboo : 

'Twas  Pamela's  fond  banter 
To  fiincy  it  resembled  me — 

**  0  tempora  mutantur !" 

The  curtains  have  been  dyed  ;  but  them. 

Unbroken,  is  the  same. 
The  very  same  cracked  pone  of  glass 

On  which  I  scratched  her  name. 
Yes,  there's  her  tiny  flourish  stiU, 

It  used  to  so  enchant  her 
To  link  two  happy  names  in  one— 

«« 0  tempora  mutantur  ! " 
•         •••••• 

What  brought  this  wanderer  here,  and  wbj 

Was  Pamela  awayT 
It  might  be  she  had  found  her  grave. 

Or  he  had  found  her  gay. 
The  fhirest  fiide  ;  the  heat  of  men 

May  meet  with  a  supplanter ;  — 
I  wish  the  times  would  change  their  017 

Of  "  tempora  mutantur." 

— Locker*t  London  Lyrict, 


ON  CHA&LOTTB   NESS. 

**  Sat  what  is  *  abstract,'  what  *  coQCi«te'? 

Their  difference  define." 
*<  They  both  in  one  ikir  person  meet. 

And  that,  dear  maid,  is  thina" 

*  *  How  so  T    The  riddle  pray  undo. ' ' 
"  I  thus  your  wish  express  ; 
For  while  I  lovely  Charlotte  view, 
I  then  view  loveli-Ncss." 
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FBINGES  OF  WALES. 

« 

PART  n. 

m. — 1376. — ^Richard  of  Bordxaux. 

As  this  prinoe  was  only  nine  jears  old  at 
the  death  of  hts  &ther,  the  Black  Prince, 
and  only  ten  when  he  succeeded  his  grand- 
fiither,  Edward  III.,  on  the  throne,  we  have 
bat  a  few  words  to%iy  respecting  him.  He 
was  bom  at  Bordei^ix,  on  the  Cth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1367,  just  as  his  father  was  about  to  set 
IbrUi  on  his  unfortunate  Spanish  campaign. 
James,  King  of  Majorca,  and  Charles,  King 
of  Navarre,  were  then  visitors  at  the  Black 
Prince's  court,  and  the  former  of  these,  to- 
gether with  Richard,  Bishop  of  Agen,  after 
whom  the  child  vras  named,  stood  sponsors 
lor  him.  Afler  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Edward,  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  England 
rested  on  him  ;  and  his  great  beauty  added 
to  this  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  while  his  real 
character,  habitually  indolent  and  self-indul- 
gttit,  vnth  intervals  of  spasmodic  activity, 
and  resembling  that  of  King  John  more  than 
any  of  our  kings,  was  not  yet  known  or  fore- 
seen. Afler  his  father's  death  the  Houee  of 
Commons  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  Lords 
to  admit  the  young  prinoe  among  them  as 
Prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  Lords  replied  that 
the  king  idone  had  the  power  of  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter.  Still  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  obliged  so  far  to  yield  to  the 
popular  feeling  as  to  allow  the  king  to  make 
the  creation,  as  well  as  those  of  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Earl  of  Chester,  by  charter  of 
the  20th  November  following.  On  Christ- 
mas-day in  that  year  young  Richard  sat  next 
his  grandfatlier  and  before  all  his  uncles  at  a 
grand  banquet,  and  on  a  Sunday  in  the  fol- 
lowing February  one  hundred  and  thirty 
«« prime  citizens"  of  London  rode  down, 
splendidly  attired  as  mummers,  vnth  bands 
of  music,  to  Kennington,  where  Richard  and 
his  mother  resided,  and  offered  their  congrat- 
nlations  on  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  suo- 
oession — making  at  the  same  time  munificent 
gifts  in  money  and  articles  of  gold.  This 
was  probably  meant  as  a  demonstration 
against  Lancaster.  On  the  21st  of  June 
following  their  wishes  were  fulfilled,  to  their 
ovm  bitter  cost.  We  should  add  that  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Richard's  reign  the  Earl- 
dom of  Chester  was  erected  into  a  principal- 
ity, and  in  accordance  with  the  new  limita- 
tions  has  ever  since  been  granted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  principality  of  Wales. 
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IV. — 1399. — HeNST  op  MONXOITTH. 

Ten  years  had  passed  from  the  accession 
of  Richard  11.,  when,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1387,  Mary  of  Bohun,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Derby,  eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  gave  birth  in  the  castle  of 
Monmouth  to  an  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter. He  was  sent,  it  is  said,  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven,  to  Queen^s  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  his  uncle,  afterwards  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort (a  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine 
Swinford),  was  chancellor.  But  his  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  books,  and  he  proba- 
bly was  only  under  the  care  and  training  of 
his  learned  and  astute  relative.  Then  came 
the  celebrated  challenge  between  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke and  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  gave  King  Richard  an  opportunity  of 
banishing  the  former  for  ten  years,  the  latter 
for  life,  with  confiscation  of  his  property. 
The  king  soon  remitted  Bollngbroke's  sen- 
tence to  four  years,  but  on  the  death  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  in  February,  1399,  the  king  seized 
the  property  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
made  Bollngbroke's  sentence  the  same  as 
Norfolk's.  Young  Henry  of  Monmouth  was 
placed  under  slight  rcs^aint  and  kept  near 
the  king's  person,  who,  however,  treated 
him  and  another  captive  nephew,  Humphrey, 
son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with 
much  kindness.  This  treatment  appears  to 
have  made  a  very  favorable  lasting  impression 
on  young  Henry.  The  king,  when  he  set  out 
for  Ireland,  carried  Henry  and  Humphrey 
with  him,  landing  with  them  at  Waterford, 
and  marching  through  a  wild  and  thickly 
wooded  country,  against  an  equally  wild 
body  of  three  thousand  Irish,  who  were  en- 
trenched in  the  woods,  under  MacMurchard, 
their  titular  king.  Unable  to  penetrate  to 
them,  King  Richard  fired  the  woods  and  vil- 
lages, and  by  their  blazing  light  he,  on  Mid- 
summer Eve,  1399,  knighted  young  Henry, 
addressing  him  in  thbse  words:  <*  My  fair 
cousin,  henceforth  be  gallant  and  bold ;  for 
unless  you  conquer  you  will  have  little  name 
for  valor !  "  The  king  soon  after  left  county 
Waterford  for  Dublin,  where  a  gay  court 
was  held,  interrupted  by  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  Henry  Bolingbroke  in  England 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms.  Rich- 
ard, after  addressing  young  Henry  in  terms 
of  commiseration  for  tiie  probable  loss  of  his 
inheritance  through  the  treason  of  his  father, 
and  receiving  from  him  assurances  of  his  own 
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band  proves  to  have  been  personated.  If 
lifrs.  Wood  desires  to  ran  a  race  of  popular- 
ity with  Miss  Braddon,  there  must  be  no 
baulking  of  the  reader's  appetite  for  bigamy 
and  murder ;  there  must  be  constant  addition 
instead  of  diminution  of  the  dose  of  cayenne 
in  the  literary  curry.  It  is  more  than  time 
that  we  had  three  husbands  to  embarrass  any 
really  interesting  heroine.  Lady  Audley  was 
glad  to  think  she  had  got  rid  of  her  first  by 
putting  him  down  the  well,  and  then  only 
tried  to  rid  herself  of  an  inconvenient  in- 
quirer by  burning  him  in  his  bed.  But  think 
of  the  shifts  and  perplexities  of  a  wife  with 
eight  husbands,  being  not  only  mysteriously 
married  like  Aurora  Floyd  to  her  noble  hus- 
band's horse-trainer,  but  also  to  the  beadle 
of  whose  cane  she  is  in  dread,  and  also  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  who  writes  compromising 
letters  by  each  mail,  the  more  compromising 
as  she  is  also  secretly  married  to  the  post- 
man, who  is  of  a  suspicious  temper,  and  may 
open  any  letter  addressed  to  her ;  also,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  the  giant  of  a 
show  that  is  coming  to  be  set  up  at  a  fair  in 
the  neighborhood ;  also  to  a  maniac  whom 
she  keeps  in  the  cellar,  for  which  reason  she 
alone  carries  the  key  of  the  cellar  ;  and  also 
to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  believes  her 
to  be  on  a  friendly  visit  at  the  grand  house 
which  must  always  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
stories  of  this  school.  Medea  Blenkinsop,  or 
the  Octogamist,  or  Pails  of  Blood — what  a 
tale  might  bo  made  of  it !  Think  of  the  mere 
diflGlculty  between  two  husbands,  the  squire 
and  rector  of  the  parish, — how  to  keep  them 
from  knowing  that  they  both  had  the  same 
wife?  What  floods  of  interesting  lies  the 
heroine  would  have  to  tell !  This  is  the  di- 
rection in  which  Mrs.  Wood  must  travel  if 
she  is  to  retain  her  popularity,  she  most  not 
think  to  make  a  sensation  with  mere  make- 
believe  bigamy.  Let  her  study  Punch,  read 
in  the  profound  pages  of  that  philosopher  the 
thrilling  romance  of  *'  Mokeanna,"  and  write 
something  like  that.  We  forget  how  many 
slops  of  fiction  a  sensation  writer  of  the  new 
school  usually  drops  at  a  time,  say  three, 
then  how  delicious  would  be  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  threading  the  maze  among 
three  dozen  or  more  husbands  of  three  fair 
polygamist  heroines.  Before  breakfast  Medea 
^leukinsop  having,  by  great  ingenuity,  got 
her  husliand,  the  beadle,  up  in  the  belfry, 
stands  below,  pulls  a  rope,  and  crushes  his 


head  with  the  clapper  of  the  great  bell.     As 
the  bone  crushes  between  bell  and  clapper 
there  is  a  muffled  toll  that  strikes  into  the 
heart  of  oveiy  villager.      Author  going  to 
breakfast  upon  devilled  herring,  leaves  Mr«. 
Blenkinsop  at  the  bell-rope,  and  coming  back, 
resumes  the  midnight  conversation  in  another 
story  between  the  Black  Rat-catcher  and  his 
wife,  the  Marchioness  of  Bloodyboncs,    in 
Deadman's  Lane.    She  was  left  on  the  point 
of  paying  him  two  thousand  pounds  to  go 
away.    "  We  are  observed,"  says  he.     And 
authoress  proceeds  to  bring  a  hunchback  into 
the  hedge,  who  picks  the  lady's  pocket  of 
her  handkerchief,  and  after  she  has  gone, 
with  that  handkerchief  smothers  the  rat- 
catcher, leaving  him  with  the  marchioness's 
cipher  and  initials  hanging  out  of  his  mouth. 
The  author  dines  on  pork  pie  and  plum  cake, 
and  returns  to  the  a&irs  of  the  third  hero- 
ine, who  has  a  will  to  forge  before  explain- 
ing  in  a  soliloquy  how  the  relentless  hand  of 
destiny  has  made  her  what  she  is,  and  she  is 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  having 
married  and   poisoned  twenty-seven  of  her 
lovers.    He  for  whom  she  stealthily  retires 
to  sweeten  a  night-draught  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  ;  she  will  fly  to  sunny  Italy  to-morrow 
with  the  stable-boy. 

We  have  not  yet  quite  reached  this  per- 
fection of  sensation  writing,  but  are  fiiirly  on 
the  way  to  it.  And  now  let  us  look  to  Mrs. 
Wood,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  is  a  writer 
more  worth  notice  than  Miss  Braddon,  for 
some  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  English  that 
is  suitable  to  a  sensation  novel.  Vemer's 
Pride  is  the  name  of  a  house,  built  by  old 
Mr.  Vemer  to  replace  another  on  the  same 
estate  that  was  *'  a  high,  narrow  old  thing." 
The  old  man  had  two  sons,  one  his  compan- 
ion at  home,  the  other.  Colonel  Sir  Lionel, 
who  had  a  boy  at  Eton.  When  the  old  man 
grew  near  to  death  Sir  Lionel  <*  was  bade  " 
get  leave  of  absence  if  possible.  But  ho  also 
being  dead,  Vemer's  Pride  was  bequeathed 
to  his  brother |» not  to  his  son,  the  son  of  the 
eldest  son,  the  youth  at  Eton,  who  becomes 
the  hero  of  the  story.  The  new  master  of 
Vemer's  Pride  married  **  a  widow  lady  of  the 
name  of  Massingbird,"  who  had  two  nearly 
grown-up  sons,  John  and  Frederick.  These 
lived  at  Vomer's  Pride  with  young  Lionel, 
the  adopted  son  and  natural  heir  of  the  prop> 
erty.  It  was  Frederick  Massingbird  who  re- 
duced Rachel  liVost ;  he  is  a  sly  villain  with 
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ft  sensation  mark  upon  his  face,  **  a  very 
strange-looking  mark  indeed,  qnite  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg,  with  what  looked  like  radii 
shooting  from  it  on  all  sides.  Some  of  the 
yillagers,  talking  familiarly  among  them- 
selves,  would  call  it  a  hedgehog,  some  would 
call  it  a  porkjpino,  but  it  resembled  a  star  as 
much  as  anything.  That  is,  if  you  can  im- 
agine a  black  star.  The  mark  was  black  as 
jet ;  and  his  pale  face  and  the  fact  of  his  pos- 
sessing no  whiskers,  made  it  all  the  more 
conspicuous." 

This  sort  of  portrait-painting  is  emphatic 
enough  certainly,  but  to  make  it  more  so,  the 
author  gives  Mr.  Frederick  a  habit  of  gently 
rubbing  his  finger  round  and  round  the  mark 
on  his  cheek.  There  is  an  emphatic  way, 
too,  of  putting  the  efiect  of  a  discovery .  *  *  It 
electrified  Deerham.  It  electrified  Mrs.  Yer- 
ner.  It  worse  than  electrified  Matthew  Frost 
and  Robin."  By  another  incident  <*  Lionel, 
Mrs.  Vemer,  Jan,  and  Sir  Rufus  Hautley 
were  petrified . ' '  There  is  an  emphatic  order- 
ing of  words,  too,  with  which  Mrs.  Wood 
produces  comical  effects.  In  this  manner,  it 
is  not  written  *'  she  sat  down  on  a  chair," 
but  it  is  written  *<  down  on  a  chair  sat  she." 
Or,  "  One  laid  hold  of  his  head,  another  of 
his  feet;  but  make  nothing  of  him  could 
they  ;"  or,  '*  it  caused  quite  a  confusion,  the 
entrance  of  Dr.  West."  Dislocation  of  the 
limbs  of  sentences,  with  full  stops  fired  like 
bullets  into  them,  is  another  way  of  bringing 
readers  up  with  a  mild  jerk.  Mrs.  Vemer 
**WBS  rather  addicted  to  dropping  asleep 
with  her  last  glass  of  wine,  and  waking  up 
with  the  tea-tray.  As  she  did  on  this  even- 
ing." '*  Lucy  noticed  that  he  had  left  the 
parchment  behind  him,  tivd  ran  after  him 
with  it.  Catching  him  as  he  was  about  to 
close  the  hall-door."  Hero  Mrs.  Wood  is 
comically  solemn  with  a  semicolon :  Ailer  a 
wedding  breakfast,  *'  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady 
Hautlcy  had  left  then;  but  those  who  re- 
mained wanted  some  dinner;  and  had  it." 
We  first  sec  John  Massingbird  in  his  broth- 
er's presence  preparing  fur  a  journey  to  Aus- 
tralia, stowing  his  litter  into  the  boxes  ^*  not 
all  sixes  and  scrcns,  like  it  looked  as  it  lay, 
but  compactly  and  artistically."  **  He  ^nis 
the  best-looking  of  the  two."  Mre.  Wood's 
misuse  of  the  word  **  like  "  is  luibitunl.  We 
read  of  **  n  heavy  groan  bom  of  di<tplcasnre, 
mingled  with  pain,  Lko  the  greeting  look  had 
bocn."    ilcrc  arc  two  blunders  in  one  sen- 
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tence,  *<  Suddenly  he  went  straight  up  to 
Frederick  Massingbird's  chamber,  who  was 
deep  in  the  business  of  packing,  like  his  un- 
fortunate brothel  John  had  been,  not  two 
short  years  before."  Jan  smelt  Lionel's 
medicine,  **  then  he  tasted  it,  apparently 
with  great  gusto,  like  anybody  else  might 
taste  port  wine.  .  .  .  And  finally,  Jan 
poured  the  lot  down  his  own  throat."  Li- 
onel, *<  like  many  another  has  done  before 
him,  suffered  a  moment's  impassioned  im- 
pulse to  ^  the  destiny  of  a  life."  The  two 
conductors  of  a  painted  donkey  *<  were  muf- 
fled up,  as  befitted  the  inclemency  of  the  night, 
something  like  their  voices  appeared  to  have 
been." 

No  detatched  evidence  of  the  slipslop  of 
Mrs.  Wood's  style  (and  '*  East  Lynno  "  was 
in  this  respect  worse,  not  better,  than  **  Ver- 
ner's  Pride")  will  convey  to  one  who  has 
not  read  the  book  itself  the  impression  of  111- 
written  English  that  every  page  of  her  writ- 
ing gives,  even  when  it  contains  no  technical 
faults.  Lionel  Vemer  comes  in  <*  for  the  tail 
of  the  dinner ;  "  John  "set  on  to  spend  his 
portion  as  fast  as  he  could ;  "  <<  To  be  some- 
time the  mistress  of  Vemer 's  Pride  was  a  very 
vista  of  desire."  Mrs.  Wood  has  some  such 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  a  vista  as  we  might 
expect  from  a  lady  who  blends  direct  vulgar- 
ity with  the  indirect  vulgarity  in  use  of  fine 
phrases  common  among  the  uneducated. 
From  Lionel  to  Lady  Verner  a  hint  is  **  suffi- 
cient to  induce  her  to  preserve  reticence." 
What  is  in  a  small  house  too  narrow  to  be 
called  a  hall,  Mrs.  Wood  calls  not  a  possage 
but  a  *' vestibule."  Pretty  Mrs.  MsFsing- 
bird,  showing  her  face  unexpectedly  to  Li(>nel, 
"  For  one  single  moment  Lionel  was  loct  in 
the  beauty  of  the  vista . "  In  connection  with 
a  country  doctor  we  have  a  new  use  of  the 
word  auspices.  '*  Jan's  window  being,  as 
you  may  remember,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  presented  favorable  auspices  for 
holding  a  faoe-to-face  colloquy  with  night- 
visitors." 

When  does  Mrs.  Wood  think  that  a  man  is 
not  a  being?  "  Jan  went  on  like  a  steam- 
engine.  Lionel  remained,  standing  at  his 
entrance  g^te,  more  like  a  prostrate  being 
than  a  living  man."  A  rough  soldier.  Cap- 
tain Oinnonby,  who  has  tossed  a)x)ut  the 
world,  and  who  speaks  of  his  brother  the  doc- 
tor, making  <*  a  sight  of  money,"  tcKs  of  tho 
death  in  his  presence  of  Frederick  Massing- 
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bird  in  Australia.  **  He  died  at  early  dawn, 
just  as  the  sun  burut  out  to  illumine  the 
beavens."  Lionel,  on  one  of  the  occasions 
of  his  being  dislodged  from  Vemer's  Pride, 
would  study  law-books,  and,  says  the  fair 
authoress,  '*  Awfully  dry  work  he  found  it ; 
not  in  the  least  congenial ;  and  many  a  time 
did  he  long  to  pitch  the  whole  lot,"  etc. 
Beyond  Mrs.  DuiTs  shop  you  *'  come  upon 
an  opening  on  the  left  hand,  which  led  to 
quite  a  swarm  of  cottages."  Mre.  Verner 
was  *'  put  to  shifts  by  the  bailiff's  death." 
**  <  Tou  ascertained  no  certain  news  of  John 
Maseingbird,  I  hear,'  observed  Lady  Vemer." 
"  Sibylla  also  knew,  and  she  read  arightly, 
the  drooping  of  their  faces."  Of  a  number 
of  women  it  is  said  that  '<  they,  to  hear  them 
talk,  would  rather  have  enjoyed  an  encounter 
solus  with  the  ghost  than  not. "  <  <  Roy  spoke 
unusuaUy  impressive  for  him."  Lucy  says 
to  Lionel,  *'Mr.  Gust  had  used  to  tell  us." 
Jan  the  surgeon  says  of  Sibylla's  temper, 
"  Yon  remember  how  it  had  used  to  be  with 
her  at  home . ' '    Sibylla  is  thought  weak  in  the 


Lionel  ^'  could  not  help  pressing  her  hand 
warmer  than  wns  needful  as  he  placed  her  in 
the  carriage." 

In  despair  over  her  own  grammar  ^Irs. 
Wood  uses  pronouns  in  place  of  nouns,  and 
adds  the  nouns  lest  the  pronouns  should  point 
in  the  wrong  direction.  **  Decima  went  in- 
doors for  some  string  to  tie  up  a  fuchsia  plant 
just  as  she,  Tynn,  appeared  at  the  iron  gates.  '* 
"They,  the  women,  gathered  together  and 
pressed  into  Peckaby's  shop."    "He,  Air. 

Eyre,  had  said  that  Luke ."    "  Ue,  Jan, 

went  home,  told  Miss  Deb  the  news,"  etc. 
"  Jan  had  left  himself  as  void  of  cash  as  he, 
Lionel,  was."  **  A  fancy  arose  to  Lucy  that 
she,  Decima,  had  turned  unusually  pale.^' 
**  He,  Dr.  Hayes,  entered  the  room."  "  The 
doctor  could  either  come  back  and  resume 
practice  in  person,  or  take  a  partner  in  place 
of  him,  Jan."  .  •.  .  "  He  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that,  the  house  divided,  his,  Dr. 
West's,  would  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
against  Jan  Vemer 's." 


A  verb  is  rarely  allowed  to  a  sentence  that 
chest.     "  Not  more  weak  than  I  had  used  to  I  describes  a  person,  and  the  omission  is  too 


be,"  she  answers.  Lionel  says,  "  I  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience,  mother,  to  re- 
main on  here . "  His  mother  says ,  *  *  You  will 
give  up  this  London  scheme,  will  you  not, 
and  remain  on  elsewhere?"  "Lionel  de- 
clined the  grog,  but  he  remained  on,  talking 
things  over."  Afterwards  "  John  Massing- 
bird  remained  on  with  him,  bis  guest."  Eat 
stands  for  ate.  "  We  bad  a  boiutiful  piece 
of  roast  beef ;  and  I'm  sure  you  eat  as  much 
as  you  chose."  "  Dr.  West  had  accepted  a 
cupofcofiee.  He  kept  it  in  his  hand,  sip- 
ping it  now  and  then,  and  slowly  cat  a  bis- 
cait."  "  Night-fog9  are  pernicious  to  a  de- 
gree, ' '  says  this  physician .  John  M  assingbird 
spoke  to  the  doctor  "  with  his  mouth  full  of 
devilled  kidneys,"  and  "  could  not  by  any 
manner  of  moans  be  induced  "  to  take  his 
bints^  But  the  rough  John,  with  diggers' 
habits,  usually  says,  "  deemed  "  for  thought, 
and  of  his  smoking  in  bed,  says,  "  Tynn  lives 
in  perpetual  torment  lest  my  bed  should  ig- 
nite some  night."  Lucy  "  sat  with  her  head 
a  little  bent,  scenting  her  verbena."  Lucy, 
the  refined  and  educated  heroine,  ^'ams 
Lionel  against  a  danger,  saying,  "  I  know 
yon  will  not  sec  it  for  yourself,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  presumptive  enough  to 
suggest  the  idea  to  you .  * '  For  which  consid- 
eration, we   arc   told    directly  afterwards. 


evidently  meant  to  give  the  effect  of  fine 
writing.  *  *  A  very  pleasant-looking  girl ,  fair, 
with  a  peach-bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  dark 
brown  hair,  and  eyes  soft  and  brown  and  lu- 
minous." A  fbrmidable  looking  chair,  large 
and  stately,  as  Lucy  turned  to  look  at  it.'* 
These  descriptions  are  dropped  in  sometimes 
with  random  baste.  A  Mr.  Bitterworth  is 
described  on  one  page  as  "  a  little  man  with 
a  pimpled  face,"  on  the  very  arjct  page  we 
read  of  his  "  hale  old  face." 

An  offensive  seizing  of  the  reader  by  the 
button  for  a  jerk  of  personal  address  is  pert 
of  the  bad  taste  o£  the  writer.  We  have  such 
sentences  as,  "  The  old  study  that  you  have 
seen  before."  "  You  have  now  seen  him  do" 
so  once  again."  Of  some  dress  of  the  hero- 
ine's,— •*  You  saw  her  in  it  the  evening  she 
first  came  to  Lady  Vemer 's. "  Fat  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner couldn't  be  made  to  walk, — "  You  may 
have  met  with  some  such  case  in  your  own 
experience."  "  It  vnis  a  young  gentleman 
whom  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
before — Master  Dan  Duflf."  Lady  Vemer 
**  would  have  gone  on  foot  to  visit  the  Count- 
ess of  Elmsley  ond  Lady  Mnry ;  but  not  Si- 
bylla. You  can  understand  the  distinction." 
**  You  once  saw  the  chamber  of  John  Mas- 
singhird  in  this  same  house,  in  a  tolpmble 
litter.**    Somebody  "  might  be  going  dead.'* 
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•  «  .  **  Ab  you  will  find  alBO  if  you  will 
make  an  evening  call  upon  Mn.  Duff." 
«« Lake — if  you  have  not  forgotten — ^had  said 
to  Mr.  Eyre,"  and  bo  forth. 

like  idl  who  speak  or  v^ite  bad  grammar, 
Mrs.  Wood affecta lobe  critical.  She  describes 
the  servant  Rachel  who  was  drovnied  in  the 
pond  as  *'  refined  as  any  lady,  and  her  man- 
ners and  speech  would  not  have  destroyed  the 
iliasion."  So  when  she  visits  her  father  in 
his  cottage  Rachel  says,  **  Do  not  fear  that  I 
came  clandestinely — or,  as  our  servants  would 
say,  <m  the  sly . "  When  Brother  Jarrum  the 
Mormon  speaks  of  '*unoredible  reports," 
Mrs.  Wood,  with « her  superior  purity  of 
spoeeh,  tells  us  that  '*  Brother  Jarrum  prob- 
ably intended  to  say  *  unaccredited ; '  "  and 
when  Deborah  West  says  <<  It's  only  me," 
Mrs.  Wood  thinks  it  necessary  to  obsOTve  that 
she  *'  did  not  at  all  time^  confine  herself  to 
the  rules  of  severe  grammar." 

We  have  cited  example  enough  to  make  it 
dear  tbafMrs.  Wood's  navels  are  not  to  be 
vsad  for  any  charm  of  style.  The  depth  of 
her  reflective  power  is  to  be  measured  by  such 
original  sentiment  as  this :  **  It  is  the  silebt 
sonow  that  eats  into  the  heart;  the  loud 
gfief  does  not  -tell  upon  it/'  Or  this,  which 
may  appear  lovely  to  the  cooks  and  nurse- 
maids whose  taste  is  now  leading  a  fiiahion 
in  the  world  of  fiction. 
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"  There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Lucy 
had  grown  to  love  Lionel  Vcmcr  How  she 
lovea  him,  esteemed  him,  venerated  him, 
none,  save  her  ovim  heart,  could  tell.  Her 
days  had  been  as  one  long  dream  of  £d?n. 
The  very  aspect  of  the  world  had  changed  : 
the  blue  sky,  the  soft  breathing  wind,  the 
scent  of  the  budding  flowers,  had  spoken  a 
language  to  her,  never  before  learned :  *•  Re- 
joice in  us,  for  we  are  lovely ! '  It  was  the 
strange  bliss  in  her  own  heart  that  threw  its 
rose  hues  over  the  face  of  nature,  the  sweet, 
mysterious  rapture  arising  from  love's  first 
dream,  which  can  never  be  described  by  mor- 
tal pen ;  and  never  while  it  lasts,  can  be 
spoken  of  by  living  tongue.  While  it  lasts. 
It  never  does  last.  It  is  the  one  sole  ecstatic 
phase  of  life,  the  solitary  romance  stealing  in 
once,  and  but  once,  amidst  the  world's  hard 
realities ;  the  <  fire  filched  for  us  from 
heaven.'  Has  it  to  arise  yet  for  you — you, 
who  read  this?  Da  not  trust  it  when  it 
comes,  for  it  will  be  flee^g  as  a  summer 
cloud.  Bxuoy  it,  revel  in  it  while  you  hold 
it ;  it  will  lift  you  out  of  earth's  clay  and 
earth's  evil,  vnth  its  angel  wings  ;  but  trust 
not  to  its  remaining ;  even  while  you  are  say- 
ing, <  I  yriil  make  it  mine  forever,'  it  is  gone. 
It  had  gone  for  Lucy  Tempest.  And,  oh ! 
better  for  her,  perhaps,  that  'it  should  go : 
better,  perhaps,  for  all:  for  if  that  sweet 
glimpse  of  paradise  could  take  up  its  abode 
permanently  in  the  heart,  we  should  never 
look,  or  wish,  or  pray  for  that  better  Para- 
dise which  has  to  come  hereafter. 


Nsw  BABOMsnuCAL  Obsxbvatiohs.— Lately  a 
large  barometer  has  been  erected  in  the  National 
As&onomical  Observatory  of  Santiago  do  Chile. 
By  this  instrument  has  been  observed  a  singalsr 
phenomeooD  new  to  science.  We  know,  partiou- 
uirly  through  the  observations  of  Humboldt,  that 
the  barometer  rises  and  falls  during  the  day  in  a 
prculiar  manner,  being  at  its  maximum  height 
at  10  A.M.  and  at  10  p.m.,  whilst  the  lowest  rMd- 
inga  are  between  4  p.m.  and  4  a.m.  The  regu- 
lari^  of  this  periodical  movement  within  the 
tropics  is  such  during  the  year,  that  Humboldt 
could  tell  the  time  within  fifteen  minutes.  This 
raoTcmcnt  has  been  observed  with  much  regular- 
hy  in  Santiago  de  Chile  during  the  wtater  and 
summer  monUis  ;  but  in  the  month  of  Februaiy 
the  anovement  entirely  censes,  showing  then  only 
the  ordinary  maximum  and  minimum  heights  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Sonor  Moesta  has  tried 
to  explain  this  occurrence,  and  has  demonstrated 
madiematically  that  the  oscillatoiy  movement  of 
tke  barometer  is  produced  by  the  sun's  power, 
siMUogoos  to  that  of  gravitation,  and  that  the 
sstd  movement  ought  to  disappear  in  the  month 
of  Fcbroanr  in  consequence  of  tne  great  variation 


of  temperature  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  interesting  result  has  been  arrived  at, 
that  by  virtue  of  the  sun's  power  a  movement  is 
manifiisted  in  the  atmosphero  analogous  to  the 
action  of  the  tides  ;  and  it  is  this  that  causes  the 
rise  and  fiill  of  the  barometrical  column  in  San- 
tiago, about  "  1.8  of  a  millimetre.'*  This  force 
exercised  by  the  sun  cannot  bo  what  is  gener- 
ally known  as  that  of  attraction  ;  but  it  is  the 
same  deetrio  Ibrce  which  causes  the  diurnal  va- 
riations of  the  magnetic  compass,  and  the  same 
that  produces  such  visible  changes  in  the  forms 
of  comets  whenever  they  approach  the  vicinity  of 
the  sun. — Comercio  de  Lima,  8  Jan.,  1868. 


*'  I  UAVE  been  renowned  in  battle ;  but  I  never 
told  my  name  to  a  foe." — Ossiam,  Carthon. 

This  would  perhaps  have  revealed  some  anoea* 
tral  friendship,  and  so  hare  prevented  the  en- 
counter. This  was  the  old  Caledonian  hero's 
reason  for  silence.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless 
are,  admirable  reasons  for  anonymous  censure 
and  criticism  ;  but  we  have  often  more  modem 
reasons  for  not  telling  our  name  to  a  foe. 
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IVom  ChAmben's  Jcnmal. 
NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD  ONES. 

It  18  straoge  to  observe  for  how  many  cen- 
turies the  powers  of  human  invention  remain 
passive  in  any  particular  direction,  and  then 
suddenly  leap  into  activity.  For  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  Christian 
era,  no  substantial  improvement  was  made  in 
the  principle  of  the  primitive  lamp  composed 
of  a  wick  amidst  grease.  The  outward  form 
and  substance  of  the  receptacle  which  held 
the  oil  might  be  altered  for  the  better,  but 
the  illuminating  power  was  not  increased. 
The  bronze  lamps  of  %ypt,  and  especially 
those  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  Pom- 
peii, are  so  beautiful  in  shape,  that  we  can 
originate  nothing  to  excel  them,  and  are  con- 
tent to  copy  their  elegance ;  but  in  principle 
they  show  no  signs  of  advance  from  the  earli- 
est period.  They  yielded  a  poor  feeble  light, 
and  emitted  a  rank,  offensive  odor,  insomuch 
that  the  proverb  applied  to  an  author's  manu- 
script, Lucemam  diet,  '*  it  smells  of  the  lamp," 
had  a  practical  significance,  which  we  of  the 
present  day  can  scarcely  appreciate. 

Before  adverting  to  modem  improvements, 
let  us  turn  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  see  what  were  the  systems  of 
artificial  lighting  then  in  vogue.  Practically 
speaking,  there  were  only  four  descriptions 
of  illuminating  media ;  the  common  dip  can- 
dle for  the  poor,  the  mould  candle  for  the 
middle  classes,  the  vmx  candle  for  the  rich, 
and  theoil-lamp,  fed  with  fish  oil,  for  the  street 
and  staircase. 

The  constant  necessity  for  snuffing  tallow 
candles,  owing  to  the  imperfect  combustian 
of  their  inflammable  substance,  was  the  great 
drawback  to  their  use.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  wick  pumped  up  more  tallow  than  the  air 
surrounding  the  flame  could  consume,  hence 
the  centre  of  the  flame  presented  a  dull,  smoky 
appearance,  and  the  wick  became  incrusU^ 
with  a  fungous  head,  which  impeded  and  ob- 
scured the  light.  In  the  year  1799,  an  in- 
vention was  patented  for  superseding  snuffing. 
The  candle  resembled  a  common  candle,  ex- 
cept that  it  possessed  no  internal  wick.  In 
pl;\ce  of  this,  a  short  wick  was  fixed  at  the 
upper  extremity,  fitted  in  a  metallic  collar, 
which,  as  the  candle  slowly  consumed,  de- 
scended with  it.  The  plan  proved  a  failure, 
for  the  unoonsumed  carbonaceous  matter  gath- 
ered on  the  wick,  and  obscured  the  light  as 
much  as  ever.    The  idea  was  in  itself  feasible 


enough ;'  its  ill  success  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  impure  substance  of  which  candles  vreie 
at  that  period  composed. 

But  while  inventors  were  racking  tlMir 
brains  over  these  apparently  trifling  miatten. 
a  new  illuminating  agent  was  arising,  whioh 
threatened  at  the  time  to  extinguish  candles 
forever.  The  history  of  gas  has  been  often 
told  :  let  us  despatch  it  in  a  few  sentences. 

In  1792,  Mmdoch  lighted  his  house  and 
offices  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  with  coal-gas. 
In  1798,  he  applied  his  invention  to  the  work- 
shops of  Boulton  and  Watt,  the  engineers. 
For  some  years,  however,  the  progress  of  gas 
v^as  impeded  by  the  foul  igephitic  odors  which 
it  emitted,  l^ese  were  removed  to  a  greal 
extent  by  Mr.  Clegg,  who,  in  1807,  freed  the 
gas  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other 
impurities  by  passing  it  through  lime-water. 
In  1810,  Mr.  Winser,  of  luckless  celebrity, 
put  up  a  few  gas-lamps  in  Pall  Mall.  In 
1814,  the  authorities  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, substituted  gas  for  oil  thronghoat 
the  parish.  By  degrees,  nearly  all  London 
imitated  the  example  ;  and  in  1820,  Paris  re- 
moved her  old  swinging  lamps — the  irons  of 
which  had  vibrated  with  the  suspended  body 
of  many  a  counter-revolutionist — and  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  the  new  system.  Old-fiish- 
ioned  Grosvenor  Square  clung  to  her  oil-lamps 
as  late  as  1842.  We  may  add,  that  gas-bom- 
ers  are  constructed  in  three  ways :  the  simple 
jet,  formed  by  a  pin-hole  in  an  iron  nipple ; 
the  batwing,  which  is. a  slit  in  a  nipple,  caus- 
ing the  flame  to  spread  like  a  fan ;  and  the 
argand,  where  a  number  of  small  holes  are 
drilled  in  a  circular  plate.  The  batwing 
principle,  which  is  applied  so  effectively  to 
our  street-lamps,  was  discovered  by  mere  ac- 
cident. 

If  the  whales  and  other  members  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe  are  gifted  with  the  power  of 
ascertaining  what  is  being  done  on  shore, 
they  must  have  rejoiced  greatly  over  the  dis- 
covery of  gas .  '  *  Man , ' '  they  must  have  said, 
**  that  greedy  and  rapacious  tyrant,  will  no 
longer  come  to  hunt  us  dovni.  Instead  of 
being  driven  into  the  frossen  and  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  pole,  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
return  to  our  natural  habitat,  the  temperate 
zones,  and  there  once  more  attain  that  gigan- 
tic and  so-called  fabulous  size  wliioh  is  in 
reality  our  legitimate  stature.''  So  might 
these  good  innocent  whales  have  spoken; 
bat,  alas !  their  anticipations  have  been  om- 
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**  Biadain,"  and  in  which  he  made  voyages 
on  the  Thamea.    His  ancle,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, on  hiB  visit  in  1606,  presented  him 
with  his  vice-admiraPs  vessel,  worth  £2,500. 
At  a  sabseqaent  period  he  looked  closely, 
tiiough  privately,  after  the  management  of 
the  navT  and  dockyards,  and  stood  sturdily 
by  his  mend,  Phineas  Pett,  when  the  latter 
was  falsely  aocnsed  of  malversation.    His 
skill  in  manly  sports  was  considerable,  par- 
ticolarly  at  tennis.    Here  he  came  into  col* 
lisioa  with   two   noted    individuals.     The 
king's  favorite,  Carre,  then  Viscount  Roch- 
ester, is  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  him  at 
this  game,  and  even  struck  him;  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Essex,  his  playfeUow,  is  said 
also  to  have  struck  the  petulant  prince  on 
the  head  with  a  racket,  because  he  called 
him  the  son  of  a  traitor.    The  prince  is  said 
to  have  subsequently  made  love  to  the  young 
Lady  Essex,  and  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
Rochester.    His  household,  meanwhile,  was 
formed  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  the  money 
wliich  he  or  his  oourtierB  ran  through  was 
enormous.    But  though  the  house  was  a  gay 
one,  and  always  in  debt,  the  prince  himself 
had  a  serious  side  to  his  character  which  was 
strongly  marked.    He  allowed  no  swearing 
in  his  household ;  after  the  gunpowder  plot, 
Tuesday,  November   5th,  always   attended 
drarch  on  a  l\iesday ;  and  showed  a  decided 
Fh>teBtant,iiot  to  say,  Puritan  leaning  in  his 
opinions.     This  seems  to  have  made,  for 
a  time,  some  coolness  between  him  and  his 
mother,  whose  leanings  were  Romanist  and 
Spanish ;  yet  it  was  through  her  that  he  came 
to  know  and  appreciate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  great  man,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
sent  a  prescription  to  the  queen,  when  dan- 
gerously ill,  which  cured  her.    The  prince 
tiius  introduced  to  him  soon  appreciated  in 
his  character  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love 
of  historical  study,  so  kindred  to  his  own. 
•*  No  king  but  my  fiither,"  he  said,  "  would 
keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."    The  prince  led 
an  uneasy  life  between  his  fother  and  mother. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  royal  pair  had 
quarrelled,  he  writes  to  the  king,  "  I  dare 
not  reply  (to  the  queen)  as  you  directed, 
that  your  majesty  was  afraid  lest  she  should 
return  to  her  old  bias,  for  such  a  word  might 
set  her  in  the  way  of  it,  and  besides,  make 
me  a  peace-breaker,  which  I  would  eschew." 
His  companion  in  his  family  was  his  sister 
Elisabeth,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached. 
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When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  proposed  a  double 
match  between  his  son  ajod  daughter  and 
Prince  Henry  and  his  sister,  the  prince  got 
Raleigh  to  write  a  pamphlet  against  the 
matches,  as  they  were  of  one  mind  in  their 
dislike  to  marrying  a  *'  Papist."    A  French 
and  a  Spanish  match  for  the  prince  were 
continually  being  talked  of.    The  king  han- 
kered after  a  Spanish  in&nta  for  his  son ; 
while  the  French  tried  to  outbid  their  rivals 
by  ofifering  a  large   dowry  with  Madame 
Christine,  the  second  daughter  of  their  king, 
a  child  nine  years  old.    Henry,  who  was 
then  eighteen,  did  not  relish  the  idea,  and 
Rochester  joked  him  coarsely  on  the  subject. 
But  death  saved  him  from  both  matches.  He 
became  Duke  of  Cornwall  on  his  father's  ac- 
cession to  the  crown,  and  was  solemnly  ere- 
ated  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  in 
Parliament,  June  10, 1610,  and  by  patent  of 
even  date.    Jn  the  year  1611,  he  applied  to 
the  king  to  be  made  President  of  the  Council, 
as  Heniy  of  Monmouth  had  been.    The  re- 
quest was  refused,  for  James  had  conceived  a 
great  jealouey  of  his  son — ^who  had  won  all 
hearts  from  him,  and  showed  a  disposition  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  government,  in  a 
very  different  direction  from  his  father's  pol- 
icy.   On  one  occasion,  both  setting  out  by 
separate  roads  to  Theobald's,  the  prince  was 
attended  by  all  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  , 
while  the  Idngwas  left  to  his  own  servants. 
A  burst  of  tears  was  James's  resource.    The 
next  year,  however,  the  prince's  health  broke 
up  altogether.    After  some  preliminary  a^> 
tacks  in  the  autumn  he  fiiinted  away  at  an 
entertainment  given  to  the  Prince  Palatine 
on  his  approaching  nuptials  with  the  Prin- 
cess Elintbeth.     Raleigh  sent  the  queen  a 
prescription  for  him,  adding  that  it  would 
cure  him,  except  in  case  of  poison.    But  the 
prince  never  rallied.     He  did  not  wish  for 
life  without  health,  he  said.     On  the  6th  of 
November,  1612,  he  expired,  and  the  queen, 
catching  at  Raleigh's  words,  cried  out  that 
he  was  poisoned.  The  idea  got  widely  spread, 
and  was  generally  believed.    Most  accused 
the  Papists — some  hinted  at  Rochester — and 
a  suppressed  whisper  of  the  time  has  found 
its  echo  in  history,  that  the  king  himself 
knew  something  of  the  foul  play.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  princd's  death  was  attributed 
to  his  imprudent  carelessness  of  his  health, 
and  to  bathing  in  the  Thames  at  Richmond, 
after  a  heavy  supper.    The  grief  at  his  death 
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in  his  later  years  he  dabbled  in  astrology, 
and  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  the  elixir 
of  life  ;  disappointment  had  probably  affected 
his  brain. 

A  hollow  wick,  fed  by  a  current  of  air 
drawn  upwards  by  a  glass  chimney,  will  yield 
a  brilliant,  smokeless  light.  Such  was  Ar- 
gand's  discovery  ;  and  it  has  been  the  parent 
of  all  subsequent  improvements.  In  England, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  had  the  honesty  to  put 
the  saddle  on  the  right  horse  ;  we  have  called 
the  lamp  after  his  name,  and  the  word  <<  Ar- 
gand  "  iaiat  the  present  day  applied  to  all 
contrivances  for  increasing  the  intensity  of 
light  by  a  judicious  application  of  air-holes. 
As  a  journal  of  the  period  remarks,  the  com- 
mon lamp  was  comparable  to  a  fire  lighted 
in  the  open  air,  while  Argand's  lamp  was 
like  a  fire  in  a  furnace.  The  practical  con- 
veniences of  this  discovery  were  very  great. 
Before  Argand's  time,  watchmakers,  engrav- 
ers, and  all  artisans  requiring  a  steady  bright 
light,  had  been  obliged  to  cease  work  at  sun- 
set ;  they  were  now  enabled  to  continue  their 
labors  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

During  the  present  century,  the  attention 
•of  inventors  has  been  principally  directed  to 
two  points :  first,  improvements  in  the  appa- 
ratus for  consuming  the  oil ;  secondly,  the 
'discovery  of  new  illuminating  agents.  In 
both  they  have  been  eminently  successful. 
With  regard  to  improvements  in  the  lamps 
themselves,  the  makers  have  had  two  diffi- 
•culties  to  encounter — the  tendency  of  the  oil 
to  thicken  in  cold  weather,  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  means  adopted  to  keep  the  wick 
well  moistened  with  oil  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
ilame.  For  the  former  of  these  obstacles, 
'various  plans  more  or  less  feasible  have  been 
<devised.  The  oil  has  been  artificially  heated 
'by  means  of  an  inner  lamp  introduced 
below.  The  awkwardness  of  this  arrange- 
ment led  to  its  abandonment.  In  the  So- 
lar lamp,  the  oil  is  contained  in  a  circular 
chamber,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  wick, 
from  which  the  oil  flows  through  two  tubes. 
This  plan  compels  the  adoption  of  a  large 
lamp-shade,  which  throws  a  considerable 
«hadow  on  the  table.  These  lamps,  from 
their  handsome  appearance,  are  still  much 
used  in  large  drawing-rooms,  and  the  shadow 
is  obviated  by  an  arrangement  of  reflectors. 
Lastly,  the  oil  has  been  contained  in  a  cham- 
ber immediately  surrounding  the  flame,  as  in 
Piaxkcr's  hot-oil  hu^p,  which  is  stated  by 
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practical  judges  to  yield  a  more  bnUiantli^^t 
in  proportion  to  cost  than  any  other  cxm- 
trivance.    The    Carcel    lamp    kept   the   oO 
heated,  and  the  wick  well  moistened,  by  an 
elaborate  arrangement  of  clock-work,  bat  p09- 
sessed  the  fatal  defect  of  being  easily  disar- 
ranged.   The  Moderator  lamp,  which acbieiv«B 
the  same  end,  is  far  simpler  and  more  easily 
managed.     A  handle  is  turned  oommnmca^ 
ing  with  a  piston,  the  rising  of  which  ooea- 
sions  the  pressure  of  a  coiled  spring.    This 
pressure  causes  the  oil  to  be  forced  upwards 
through  a  central  tube,  thoroughly  saturating 
the  wick,  while  the  surplus  quantity  trieklca 
into  a  receiver  below.    T%  may  add ,  that  the 
light  afforded  by  the  moderator  lamp  has 
lately  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  outer  chimney  glass,  shaped  like 
a  dome,  with  a  circular  hole  cut  in  the  top. 
This  second  glass  quickens  the  draught  of  air 
up  the  central  tube,  and  causes  a  solid  body 
of  brilliant  flame  to  rise  to  the  height  ai  four 
or  five  inches. 

With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  new  illu- 
minating agents,  fish  oil  is  almost  totally 
discarded  for  domestio  purposes,  being  super^ 
seded  to  a  great  extent  by  the  colza  or  rape- 
seed  oil,  which  is  used  in  all  moderator  lamps. 
Some  years  ago,  camphine  or  spirit  of  tarpen- 
tine  (obtained  chiefly  from  the  pine  forests 
of  North  Carolina) ,  was  extensively  patron- 
ized ;  but  it  was  subject  to  some  serious  draw- 
backs :  the  spirit  was  highly  inflammable,  and 
liable  to  explode ;  besides,  as  many  housewives 
will  remember,  the  Camphine  lamps  were  apt, 
without  warning,  to  emit  a  shower  of  greasy, 
ill-smelling  particles  of  carbon,  oommonly 
called  *'  blacks." 

Next  comes  Paraffine,  which  is  free  from 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  camphine,  yields 
a  brilliant  white  light,  and  is  cheaper  thaja  any 
other  illuminating  agent,  gas  excepted.  StiU 
it  is  not  faultless :  the  smell  of  the  oil  is  ex- 
ceedingly offensive,  though,  when  properly 
managed,  it  emits  no  odor  during  combustion ; 
but  what  is  more  serious,  it  has  been  known 
to  explode  and  cause  fifttal  accidents.  The 
proprietors  of  the  patent  paraffine  state  that 
this  can  only  occur  with  inferior  imitations ; 
we  trust  it  may  be  so.  Our  own  impression 
is,  that  if  the  oil  in  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp 
become  extraordinarily  heated  (a  contingency 
very  unlikely  to  occur) ,  it  would  be  volatiliied 
into  a  highly  exj^osive  gas.  It  would  be 
dangerous,  therefore,  to  use  paraffins  in  a 
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moderfttor  lamp,  where,  as  we  haye  shown, 
the  oil  IB  heated  hefore  reaching  the  flame ; 
otherwise  paraffine  is  as  harmless  as  oil.  A 
piece  of  paper  dipped  in  it  will  hum  bril- 
liantly, bat  the  liquid  itself  is  uninflammable. 

The  name  paraffine  is  derived  from  pamm 
offinis,  '*  having  little  affinity,"  on  account 
of  its  rerastance  to  chemical  action.  The  oil 
is  chiefly  obtiuned  from  bituminous  coal  dis- 
tilled at  a  low  red  heat.  If  a  higher  temper^ 
atnre  were  employed,  the  elements  would  be 
cas  and  naphthaline.  The  knowledge  of  this 
iiiet  some  years  ago  decided  a  Chancery  suit 
in  favor  (^  the  present  patentees,  as  it  was 
proved  that  they  vmre  the  first  pereons  who 
had  recognized  the  principle  of  the  necessity 
of  a  law  temperature  for  its  production. 

Besides  these  artificially  prepared  oils,  we 
have  natural  oil-springs  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  in  Bormah,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  The  produce  of  the 
American  wells  has  now  beoome  an  important 
article  of  oommeroe,  insomuch  tiiat  numerous 
Tcoiels  are  employed  for  this  special  purpose ; 
the  odor  of  the  oil  being  so  penetrating,  that 
an  other  cargo — ^timber  perhaps  excepted — 
woold  be  efieotually  damaged.  It  is  singular 
that  so  many  years  were  suffered  to  elapse 
rince  the  dieoovery  of  these  oil-«prhigs,  before 
any  use  was  made  of  their  product.  We  read 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  1859,  that  some 
men  were  boring  for  salt  water  at  Cumber- 
land River,  Kentucky,  when  a  vein  of  pure 
oil  welled  out.  This  oil  was  traceable  in  the 
water  five  hundred  miles  below  the  point  of 
entrance ;  while  iicar  the  spot,  the  boys  set 
fire  to  it  as  it  floated  down,  cauHinga  sheet  of 
flame  to  illuminate  the  banks  of  the  river  fcM* 
an  immense  distance. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  candles  has  also  been 
greatly  improved  by  chemical  invention,  by  the 
discovery  of  hitherto  neglected  natural  prod- 
nets,  and  by  novel  arrangements  for  consum- 
ing the  wick. 

Some  years  ago,  a  French  chemist  observed 
that  bodies  of  persona  deposited  in  the  cata- 
oorobs  occasionally  became  converted  into  a 
peculiar  waxlike  substance,  which  he  termed 
adipoccre.  This  discovery  led  to  experiments 
which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  stcarine. 
The  fat  of  tallow  was  found  to  be  separable 
from  the  oU;  and  the  former  substance  or 
stearine,  which  is  free  from  the  greasiness, 
the  unpleasant  odor,  and  tendency  to  lique- 
faction of  eomman  tallow,  is  now  extensively 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  especially 
those  intended  for  export  to  warm  climates. 
In  former  days,  a  merchant  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  exporting  a  case  of  skates  to 
Calcutta,  as  a  cargo  of  taUow  candles ;  they 
would  have  all  melted  on  the  Line  into  an 
indistinguishable  mass ;  now  the  patent  com- 
posite candles  are  used  in  all  intertropical  re- 
gions where  Europeans  are  to  be  found.  Be- 
sides stearine,  palm  oil,  which  is  solid  in  our 
climate,  though  liquid  in  its  native  Africa,  ia 
largely  converted  into  candles;  while  thq 
combustion  of  the  wick  is  so  perfectly  at- 
tained, that  the  manufacture  of  snuffers  haa 
greatiy  diminished.  The  wicks  are  sometimes 
twisted  so  that  the  component  parts  bend  out 
to  the  hottest  parts  of  the  flame  as  they  bum : 
sometimes  they  axe  plaited  on  a  wire,  which 
is  afterwards  withdrawn  to  leave  a  free  space 
for  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  melted  tal- 
low. But  this  complete  combustion  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  superior  nature  of 
the  fiitty  Bubstanoes  employed,  for  no  contrive 
aaee  has  been  hitherto  discovered  to  obviate 
snuffing  the  common  tallow  candle. 

Chrtet  as  are  the  improvements  which  we 
have  thus  rapidly  enumerated,  —  we  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  Bude  and  o:^-hy- 
drogen  lights,  as  being  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  domestic  illumination, — there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  to  render  indoor  artificial  lighting 
perfect.  We  have  now-e^-days  plenty  of  cheap 
and  brilliant  light :  it  is  doubtful  whethcar 
we  do  not  pay  the  penalty  of  weakened  eye- 
sight and  disordered  health  in  return  for  the 
advantage. 

In  this  respect,  coal-gas  is  the  greatest  of- 
fender. Besides  unduly  heating  the  air  of 
the  apartment,  it  is  stated  by  Professor  Fanu 
day  that  an  ordinary  argand  burner  in  a  closed 
shop-window  will  produce  in  four  hours  two 
and  a  half  pints  of  aqueous  vapor,  while,  for 
every  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed,  a  cubic 
foot  of  carbonic  acid  is  generated.  The  con- 
densed steam  injures  everything  it  touches, 
as  is  well  known  to  artists  and  librarians, 
while  the  carbonic  gas  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  deadly  poison. 

The  brilliantiy  lighted  shops  which  omar 
mcnt  our  thoroughfares  are  thus  little  better 
than  whited  sepulchres,  as  the  pallid  facc« 
of  their  tenants  too  often  attest.  Professor 
Faraday  recommends  that  each  burner  should 
be  provided  with  an  outer  chimney  fitted  over 
the  inner  one,  the  whde  being  covered  with 
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ft  piece  of  talo.  The  noxious  vapors  being 
thus  pxerented  from  escaping  at  the  top,  pass 
down  between  the  chimneys,  and  are  carried 
away  by  a  tube  to  any  convenient  outlet. 
The  results  of  this  operation  are  a  brighter 
light,  and  incomparably  cooler  and  fresher 
air.  Surely,  the  proprietors  of  some  of  our 
larger  retaU  establishments  might  adopt  this 
or  a  similar  system.  They  would  not  only 
gain  in  health,  but  in  custom.  The  fair  sex 
would  naturally  patronize  the  well-ventilated 
place  of  business. 

Gas  is  so  much  cheaper  than  all  other  illu- 
minating agents — *'  a  pennyworth  of  gas," 
says  Dr.  Fyfe,  *'  giving  light  of  equal  inten- 
sity to  half  a  crown's  worth  of  composition 
candles  " — that  it  is  likely  to  bo  more  and 
more  used  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  the 
gas  is  somewhat  purer  than  that  produced  in 
London,  it  has  almost  superseded  candles. 
Some  months  since,  an  accident  happened  at 
the  gas-works  in  a  certain  northern  town, 
which  left  the  place  for  several  hours  in  dark- 
ness. It  was  ludicrous  to  observe  the  house- 
hold derangement  which  took  place.  Many 
fiimilies  possessed  neither  lamps  nor  candle- 
sticks, nor  could  the  ironmongers  meet  the 
sudden  demand,  so  utterly  dependent  were 
the  inhabitants  on  the  invisible  agent. 

Since  gas,  then,  is  becoming  such  an  ordi- 
nary household  servant.  We  would  impress  on 
our  readers  the  importance  of  providing  for 


the  removal  of  the  noxious  products  of  oom- 
bustion.    We  must  bear  in  mind  that  noth- 
ing in  this  world  ceases  to  exist  chemically, 
that  matter  merely  suffers  a  change,  and  that 
gas,  following  the  universal  law,  is,  when 
burned,  simply  turned  into  something  else. 
That  something  we  have  shovm  to  be  highlj 
injurious  to  health.    We  would  therelbre 
counsel  our  readers   (especially  those  who 
may  be  introducing  gas  into  their  houses  for 
the  first  time) ,  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  this  direction.    The  expen- 
diture of  a  few  extra  shillings  on  each  burner 
will  not  be  regretted,  even  as  concerns  the 
saving  to  books,  pictures,#nd  furniture ;  still 
less  will  it  be  regretted  when  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  eyesight,  and  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral health. 

We  are  so  prone  to  abuse  God's  good  gifts, 
that  unless  some  such  improvements  are 
adopted,  the  discoveries  of  the  last  eighty 
years  may  be  found  to  have  lessened  rath^ 
than  heightened  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind.  A  watchmaker  of  1780,  who  was 
compelled  to  leave  off  work  when  it  grew 
dark,  might  earn  less  veagos,  but  vras  proba* 
bly  a  healthier  man  than  his  modem  repre- 
sentative. The  improvements  in  artificial 
lighting  have  tended  to  make  us  habitually 
keep  later  hours — let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
for  purity,  brilliancy,  and  cheapness,  there 
is,  after  all,  no  light  comparable  to  the  light 
of  day. 


The  gun-cotton  experiments  for  artillery  pur- 
poses carried  on  by  the  Austrian  Qovernment 
nave,  we  are  informed,  arrivecl  at  a  successful 
conclusion.  Rumors  to  the  contrary  have  been 
spread  from  time  to  time  ;  but  these,  it  appears, 
were  prompted  by  diplomatic  reasons.  A  com- 
mission sent  to  Vienna  by  our  War  Department 
to  inquire  into  the  fiicts  were  courteously  enter- 
tainea  and  allowed  to  gather  information ;  but 
the  information  placed  m  their  way  was,  as  we 
hear,  fallacious — the  essential  conditions  .of  the 
manufacture  of  gun-cotton  were  not  communi- 
cated. So  we  are  to  experiment  and  find  out  for 
ourselves  ;  and,  as  a  beginning,  a  committee  of 
members  of  the  British  Association,  including 
chemists,  artillerists,  and  metal-workers  have 
met  to  arrange  a  plan  of  proceeding.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  gun-cotton,  as  hitherto  known 
in  this  country,  is  that  it  explodes  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  all  at  once,  whereby  its  force  is 
lost  before  it  can  be  communicated  to  the  ball  or 
projectile.  Gunpowder,  when  ignited,  requires  a 
small  interval  of  time  to  pass  through  the  chorse, 
and  consequently  exp^ids  its  whole  force  in  giv- 


ing an  impetus  to  the  ball  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  required  to  travel  Gun-cotton  wastes 
its  strength  in  all  directions,  and  injures  the  gun. 
The  Austrians,  however,  have  discovered  a  way 
of  rendering  it  as  efficient  as  gunpowder  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  mixing  iron,  copper,  and 
.spelter  in  certain  proportions,  they  produce  a 
gun-mctil  tougher  than  any  yet  invented.  In 
one  particular  there  would  be  economy  in  the  use 
of  gun-cotton,  as  a  less  weight  would  bo  reqoired 
for  service  than  of  gunpowder,  which  is  no  tri- 
fling consideration  in  providing  for  a  fleet  or 
army.  Whether  the  manufacture  will  cost  lees 
is  a  question  which  con  be  answered  only  when 
the  committee  above  referred  to  shall  have  ooon- 
plcted  their  experiments. — Chambert^i  Journal. 


A  BISHOP  there  was  of  Natal, 
Who  took  a  Zulu  for  his  pa/. 
Said  the  savage,  "  Look  here  1 
Aint  the  Pentateuch  queer?  " 
Which  converted  my  Lord  of  NataL 
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raiKOES  OF  WALES. 
PART  n. 

in. — ^1376. — ^Richard  or  Bordeaux. 
As  this  prinee  was  only  nine  years  old  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  Black  Prince, 
and  only  ten  when  he  succeeded  his  grand- 
&ther,  Edward  III.,  on  the  throne,  we  have 
bat  a  few  words  to%Ay  respecting  him.  He 
was  bom  at  Borde^z,  on  the  Cth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1367,  just  as  his  father  was  about  to  set 
forth  on  his  unfortunate  Spanish  campaign. 
James,  King  of  ]Majorca,  and  Charles,  King 
of  Navarre,  were  then  visitors  at  the  Black 
Prince's  court,  and  the  former  of  these,  to- 
gether with  Richard,  Bishop  of  Agen,  after 
whom  the  child  was  named,  stood  sponsors 
for  him.  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
£dward,  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  England 
rested  on  him ;  and  his  great  beauty  added 
to  this  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  while  his  real 
character,  habitually  indolent  and  self-indul- 
gent, with  intervals  of  spasmodic  activity, 
and  resembling  that  of  King  John  more  than 
any  of  our  kings,  was  not  yet  known  or  fore- 
seen. After  his  father's  death  the  House  of 
Commons  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  Lords 
to  admit  the  young  prince  among  them  as 
Prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  Lords  replied  that 
the  king  alone  had  the  power  of  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter.  Still  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  obliged  so  far  to  yield  to  the 
popular  feeling  as  to  allow  the  king  to  make 
the  creation,  as  well  as  those  of  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Earl  of  Chester,  by  charter  of 
the  20th  November  following.  On  Christ- 
maa-day  in  that  year  young  Richard  sat  next 
his  grandfatlier  and  before  all  his  uncles  at  a 
grand  banquet,  and  on  a  Sunday  in  the  fol- 
lowing Febmarf  one  hundred  and  thirty 
**  prime  citizens*'  of  London  rode  down, 
fplendidly  attired  as  mummers,  with  bands 
of  music,  to  Kennington,  where  Richard  and 
his  mother  resided,  and  offered  their  congrat- 
nlations  on  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  suc- 
cession— making  at  the  same  time  munificent 
gifts  in  money  and  articles  of  gold.  This 
was  probably  meant  as  a  demonstration 
ag^nst  Lancaster.  On  the  2lBt  of  June 
following  their  wishes  were  fulfilled,  to  their 
own  bitter  cost.  Wo  should  add  that  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Richard's  reign  the  Earl- 
dom of  Chester  was  erected  into  a  principal- 
ity, and  in  accordance  with  the  new  limita- 
tions  has  ever  since  been  granted  in  conjimc- 
tioo  with  the  principality  of  Wales. 


IV. — 1399. — HsKRT  or  Monxottth. 
Ten  years  had  passed  from  the  accession 
of  Richard  H.,  when,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1387,  Mary  of  Bohun,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Bolingbroko,  Earl  of  Derby,  eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  gave  birth  in  the  castle  of 
Monmouth  to  an  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter. He  was  sent,  it  is  said,  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven,  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  his  uncle,  afterwards  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort (a  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine 
Swinford),  was  chancellor.  But  his  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  books,  and  he  proba- 
bly vras  only  under  the  care  and  training  of 
his  learned  and  astute  relative.  Then  came 
the  celebrated  challenge  between  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroko and  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  gave  King  Richard  an  opportunity  of 
banishing  the  former  for  ten  years,  the  latter 
for  life,  with  confiscation  of  his  property. 
The  king  soon  remitted  Bolingbroko's  sen- 
tence to  four  years,  but  on  the  death  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  in  February,  1399,  the  king  seized 
the  property  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
made  Bolingbroko's  sentence  the  same  as 
Norfolk's.  Young  Henry  of  Monmouth  was 
placed  under  slight  res^aint  and  kept  near 
the  king's  person,  who,  however,  treated 
him  and  another  captive  nephew,  Humphrey, 
son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with 
much  kindness.  This  treatment  appears  to 
have  made  a  very  favorable  lasting  impression 
on  young  Henry.  The  king,  when  ho  set  out 
for  Ireland,  carried  Henry  and  Humphrey 
with  him,  landing  with  them  at  Waterford, 
and  marching  through  a  wild  and  thickly 
wooded  country,  against  an  equally  wild 
body  of  three  thousand  Irish,  who  were  en- 
trenched in  the  woods,  under  MacMurchard, 
their  titular  king.  Unable  to  penetrate  to 
them,  King  Richard  fired  the  woods  and  vil- 
lages, and  by  their  blazing  light  he,  on  Mid- 
summer Eve,  1399,  knighted  young  Henry, 
addressing  him  in  Uibse  words :  **  My  fair 
cousin,  henceforth  be  gallant  and  bold ;  for 
unless  you  conquer  you  will  have  little  name 
for  valor !  "  The  king  soon  after  left  county 
Waterford  for  Dublin,  where  a  gay  court 
was  held,  interrupted  l>y  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  Henry  Bolingbroko  in  England 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms.  Rich- 
ard, after  addressing  young  Henry  in  terms 
of  commiseration  for  the  probable  loss  of  his 
inheritance  through  the  treason  of  his  father, 
and  receiving  from  him  assurances  of  his  own 
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innocence  in  the  matter,  lefl  the  two  young 
ppincee  under  restraint  in  Tiym  Castle,  and 
■ailed  for  England  to  encounter  his  melan- 
choly destiny.  On  the  deposition  of  Rich- 
ard and  election  of  Henry  Bolingbroke  as 
king,  the  latter 's  eldest  son,  of  course,  was 
released  from  his  Irish  prison,  and  returned 
to  London,  where,  on  the  15th  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of 
Chester,  in  full  Parliament,  and  was  invested 
with  the  principality  and  duchy,  together 
with  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Flint,  '<  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England,"  by 
charters  of  the  same  date.  He  was  also  de- 
clared Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Lancaster  in 
Parliament  the  day  following.  We  gather 
frcmi  the  accounts  of  contemporaries  that 
during  these  early  years  Prince  Henry  had 
acquired  a  great  taste  for,  and  attained  to 
considerable  proficiency  in  learning,  fie 
loved  books  and  learned  men,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  music  as  much  as  the  luckless  Ed- 
ward of  Caernarvon — ^another  tribute  to  the 
air  of  Wales,  in  which  Monmouth  was  then 
included.  But  he  had  other  tastes  and  abil- 
ities ;  and  the  state  of  the  kingdom  required 
all  the  united  energies  of  father  and  son  to 
maintain  the  house  of  Lancaster  on  the 
throne.  Rebellion  after  rebellion — ^first  in 
&vor  of  the  real  Richard,  and  then,  after  his 
death,  in  &vor  of  pseudo  Richards,  shook  the 
throne  of  Bolingbroke.  The  Welsh,  who 
chose  to  make  Richard's  quarrel  their  own, 
were  in  full  rebellion;  and  against  them 
their  own  titular  pridce  marched  in  the 
spring  of  1401,  as  the  nominal  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  The  prince's  forces  burnt 
and  plundered,  and  marched  up  and  down 
the  land,  but  could  not  find  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  the  redoubtable  Welsh  chief,  and 
scarcely  any  of  his  men.  On  the  back  of 
this  fruitless  warfare  came  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  Percies,  which  culminated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Shrewsbury,  fought  on  July  21, 1403. 
In  that  desperate  charge  of  Hotspur,  when 
the  royal  standard  sank  and  rose  again  three 
times,  and  the  flower  of  the  royal  army  fell 
fighting  around  it,  while  one  arrow  put  an 
end  to  the  life  of  the  gallant  rebel,  another 
wounded  the^  young  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
barely  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle.  The  prince  afterwards  pre- 
sided at  the  «  Commission  of  Mercy  "  held 
at  Worcester,  for  pardoning  those  rebels  who 


might  submit.  He  then  returned  to  his 
Welsh  campaigns,  and  at  length,  on  the  lltb 
of  March,  1405,  succeeded  in  bringing  eight 
thousand  of  the  enemy  to  a  pitched  engage- 
ment at  Grosmont,  with  very  inferior  foroee. 
The  Welsh  were  completely  routed,  one  thou- 
sand slain,  and  the  heart  of  the  rebelli<m 
broken .  "  Very  true  itj^,"  wrote  the  prince, 
'*  that  victory  is  not  to  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  power  of  God."  The  king, 
in  reward,  bestowed  on  him  the  castle  and 
estates  of  Framlingham.  In  1407,  he  made 
a  successful  expedition  into  Scotland,  and 
the  next  year,  having  completed  his  work  in 
Wales,  finally  quitted  that  principality.  He 
came  to  London,  where  the  king  gave  him  a 
mansion  at  Coldharbor,  near  Eastcheap.  He 
was  made  President  of  the  Council  in  1409, 
and  in  the  years  1410  and  1411  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Constable  of  Dover,  and 
Captain  of  Calais,  besides  receiving  a  revenue 
out  of  the  duties  on  skins  and  woob. 

The  rolls  of  Parliament  aiSbrd  us  ample 
proofs  that  during  these  last  years  of  his 
father's  reign  the  prince  took  a  most  ac- 
tive part  in  the  government.  Henry  Boling- 
broke at  this  period  had  been  stricken  vrith 
leprosy,  and  sufiered  much  from  epileptic  fits. 
He  was,  therefore,  secluded  from  public  sight, 
and  often  from  public  business,  which  drifted 
into  the  hands  of  his  clever  and  energetic 
son,  to  whom  foreign  princes  and  foreign  am- 
bassadors addressed  themselves  as  if  he  had 
been  the  reigning  sovereign.  From  the  tune 
when  he  first  took  part  in  the  administration 
we  have  repeated  entries  in  the  rolls  of  the 
approbation  of  the  Commons  of  his  proceed- 
ings. He  is  again  and  again  thanked  by 
them  for  his  services,  and  the  king  exhorted 
to  bestow  some  mark  of  favor  on  him.  One 
extract  from  the  rolls  will  illustrate  the  footing 
on  which  the  prince  stood  with  the  majority 
of  the  Lower  House  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1407  :— 

''  On  the  2d  December,  1407,  being  the  last 
day  of  Parliament,  after  great  heat  and  de- 
bate, the  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  Com'> 
mons,  prayed  the  King  to  be  graciously  pleased 
to  revrard  the  Prince  for  his  great  labor,  dil- 
igence, and  troubles,  many  and  frequent,  in 
resisting  the  great  rebellion  of  the  Welsh. 
Whereof  his  Majesty  most  especially  returned 
thanks  to  the  Commons  for  their  hearty  good- 
will in  his  behalf.  And  thereupon  the  said 
lord  the  Prince,  most  humbly  kneeling,  de- 
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dared  to  our  gaid  Lord  the  Kmg,  and  to  all 
the  estates  of  Parliament,  in  respect  of  the 
D  ake  of  York ,  bow  that  he  had  onderstood  that 
dhrers  obloquies  and  detractions  had  been  put 
forth  by  certain  evil-disposed  persons,  to  the 
slander  and  derogation  of  the  honorable  es- 
tate and  name  of  the  said  Duke.  Wherein 
the  lord  the  Prince  made  declaration  for  the 
said  Duke,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  skill 
and  good  advice,  himself  the  said  Prince  and 
tboae  who  were  with  him  would  have  been  in 
very  great  perils  and  desolation.  And  he 
fiurther  added,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Duke,  that 
if  he  had  been  one  of  the  poorest  gentlemen  of 
the  realm  wishing  to  earn  a  good  name  and 
honor  by  service,  the  said  Duke  did  so  in  bis 
own  person  labor  and  use  his  endeavors  to  give 
oomfort  and  courage  to  all  others  who  were 
of  the  same  company ;  and  that  in  all  his  ac- 
tions ho  is  a  true  and  valiant  knight.  And 
the  said  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons, further  prayed  that  all  those  who  were 
with  the  said  lord,  the  Prince  in  Wales,  and 
continued  and  stayed  wi^  him  until  his  de- 
parture thence,  might  be  rewarded  and  pro- 
moted according  to  their  good  desert;  and 
that  the  rest  who  fled  and  went  off  from  the 
said  Prince's  company,  without  asking  or  ob- 
taining leave  in  that  behalf,  might  be  pun- 
ished and  chastised,  for  example  to  others  in 
time  to  come."  The  Duke  of  York,  cousin 
of  the  prince,  had  been  implicated  in  the  re- 
bdlion  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and  was 
still  under  saspicion  on  that  account.  He 
fell  fighting  at  Agincourt  by  the  side  of  the 
prince  who  here  intercedes  for  him.  It  ap- 
pean  that  Prince  Ileniy  also  bribed  his  step- 
motiier,  Queen  Joanna,  to  obtain  from  the 
king  leave  for  the  Earl  of  March,  to  marry — 
a  remarkable  intercession  in  favor  of  the  rep- 
lese&tative  of  the  legitimate  line,  the  house 
of  Clarence.  But  young  Henry  seems  to  have 
been  devoid  of  all  the  suspicious  fears  which 
animated  his  father. 

We  must  now  refer  briefly  to  the  stories 
of  Henry  of  Monmouth's  early  excesses,  ren- 
dered famous  by  Shakspeare.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  a  mansion  given  him  by  the  king 
near  Eostcbcap.  Were  the  years  during 
which  be  took  so  constant  and  leading  a  part 
in  the  government,  also  partly  devoted  by  the 
prince  to  wild  debauchery  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Eastchcap,  as  the  great  poet  assumes  ? 
And  was  ho  committed  to  prison  by  Chief 
Justice  Gaaooigne  for  endeavoring  to  rescue  a 
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follower  of  his  from  the  hands  of  justice  in 
open  court?  The  latter  story,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  stories  of  these  excesses  first  appear  in 
the  writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Ylii.  This  ' 
silence  may  be  explained  posMy  by  the  inter- 
vening Wars  of  the  Roses ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  striking  fact  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  alleged  events  in  any  contemporary 
record*  The  only  thing  which  may  give  « 
color  to  their  truth  is  the  fiMst  that  in  the 
year  1412,  for  some  unknown  cause.  Prince 
Henry  ceased  to  be  of  the  council,  and  lost 
his  share  in  the  government.  But  there  is 
evidence  that  the  king  was  then  extremely 
jealouB  of  him  and  apprehensive  of  a  design 
on  his  part  to  depose  him  from  the  crown,  and 
even  on  one  occasion  hastily  quitted  one  of 
his  houses  for  another  on  hearing  of  the 
prince's  presence  in  London.  It  is  said  that 
Queen  Joanna  made  iU-feeling  between  fiir 
ther  and  son ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this. 
Certainly  the  probability  is  against  personal 
debaushery  and  violence  having  been  the  cause 
of  Prince  Henry's  disgrace. 

His  great  friend  in  early  life  was  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  in  right  of  his  wife  called  Lord 
Cobham,  the  leader  of  the  Lollards,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  an  old  and  distinguished 
soldier.  We  can  find  no  evidence  that  any 
common  taint  of  heresy  formed  the  bond  be- 
tween the  prince  and  Oldcastle.  The  former 
always  appears  to  have  been  orthodox,  and 
opposed  to  the  Lollards,  though  attached  to 
his  old  friend  by  their  common  love  of  books 
and  arms.  But  the  king  may  have  thought 
differently,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Lollards  were  accused  of  embracing  along 
with  their  religious  heresy  dangerous  repub- 
lican notions.  Did  the  king  believe  the 
prince  to  be  scheming  through  them  to  upset 
his  throne?  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
Gascoigne  stoiy,  it  may  be  a  perverted  or  ex- 
aggerated account  of  some  interference  on 
behalf  of  a  Lollard  friend  of  Oldcastle. 

Oldcastle  had  served  with  the  prince 
thronghout  bis  campaigns  in  Wales,  and  as 
la  to  as  1411  commanded  ono  of  the  divisiona 
of  the  contingent  sent  in  aid  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.*  Nevertheless,  he  appears  in  the 
old  play  of  **  the  famous  victories  of  Henry- 
K.,"  among  the  companions  of  Henry,  as  '*  % 
low,  wortlUces  fellow,  without  a  single  spark 
of  wit  or  humor  to  relievo  his  grovelling 
profligacy . "  Ho  is  an  insignificant  character 
in  this  play,  but  from  his  and  another  char- 
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acter  in  it  Shakspeare  caught  the  idea  of 
Falfitaff,  which  he  has  made  so  popular — al- 
tering the  name  to  avoid  (as  a  Protestant)  the 
libel  on  Oldcastle, — as  he  himself  hints  in  the 
epilogae  to  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.— <<  Falstaff 
shall  die  of  a  surfeit,  unless,  indeed,  he  be 
already  killed  with  your  hard  opinions  ;  for 
Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the 
man."  If,  then,  the  well-known  character 
of  Oldcastle  was  thus  libelled,  why  not  that 
of  Henry  himself?  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  the  early  excesses  of  Ed- 
ward of  Caernarvon  — joined  to  the  &cts  of 
Prince  Henry's  alienation  from  his  father, 
and  his  friendship  to  Oldcastle— are  the  real 
sources  of  the  popular  stories.  The  pranks 
of  Edward  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
attributed  to  Henry,  and  the  name  of  one  of 
the  prince's  companions — <<  our  dear  servant 
(Guillemot)  Pointz"  —  actually  appear^  in 
Shakspeare  as  that  of  one  of  Prince  Henry's 
low  associates.  Such  transpositions  and  rep- 
etitions of  stories  are  very  common  in  his- 
tory. 

Whether  Prince  Henry  and  his  father  were 
ever  reconciled  is  very  doubtful.  We  only 
know  for  certain  that  Henry  IV.  died  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1413,  and  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  cause  the  body 
of  King  Richard  II.  to  be  transferred  fromite 
humble  resting-place,  and  buried  with  great 
pomp  by  the  side  of  his  queen.  Until  the 
point  as  to  his  early  life  is  settled,  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  up  a  character  of  Prince 
Henry  ;  but  from  what  is  ascertained  as  fact, 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  pass  a  highly 
favorable  judgment  on  his  conduct.  The  only 
doubt  is  as  to  his  political  conduct  tovtrards 
his  father ;  and  the  character  of  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke  vraa  such  as  to  warrant  a  favorable 
interpretation  of  his  son's  actions  in  this  case 
also. 

V. — 1454. — ^Edward  of  Westminster. 
VI. — 1471. — Edward  op  the  Sanctuart. 
VII. — 1483. — ^Edward  of  Middlehau. 

We  next  come  to  three  young  princes  who 
have  a  tragic  connection  with  each  other. 
The  first,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  Iklargaret 
of  Anjou,  was  bom  in  the  palace  at  West- 
minster on  October  13, 1453  ;  and  his  birth, 
no  doubt,  by  cutting  off  the  succession  from 
JRichard  of  York ,  who  also  represented  through 
his  mother  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Clar- 
<ence,  precipitated  the  revolution  which  placed 


the  house  of  York  on  the  throne,  and  termi- 
nated with  the  young  prince's  death  in  or 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury ,  May  4, 1471. 
The  second  of  these  young  princes,  the  son  of 
King  Edward  (IV.)  of  York,  the  victor  of 
Tewkesbury  fight,  and  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
vras  bom  on  the  14th  of  November,  1470,  in 
the  Sanctuary  at  Westminstei,  where  hk 
mother  had  taken  refuge  during  the  brief  re- 
suscitation of  the  house  of  Lancaster  under 
the  auspices  of  Warvrick,  the"  King-maker." 
When  or  how  he  died  is,  and,  perhaps,  al- 
ways will  remain  a  mystery ;  but  we  know 
that  afler  succeeding  his  &ther  as  Edward 
V.  he  was  deposed  by  his  uncle,  Richard  of 
Gloucester,  and  soon  after  disappeared,  in  Uie 
year  1483.  The  third  Prince  Edward,  bom 
at  Middleham  Oastle,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
year  1474,  was  the  son  of  this  Richard  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne  Neville,  widow 
of  Edward  of  Westminster.  Theirs  is,  in- 
deed, a  bond  of  death  and  ruin !  Edward  of 
Westminster  waa  bom  during  one  of  his  &- 
ther's  fits  of  melancholy  imbecility.  When 
carried  to  the  king,  first  by  his  godfiither, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  then  by  Queen 
Margaret,  that  he  might  bless  him,  and  with 
the  hope  of  rousing  the  virretched  Henry,  the 
latter  only  gazed  vacantly  on  child  and  mother. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  age,  March  15, 1454. 
young  Edward  v^as  created  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester  by  royal  charter,  con- 
firmed in  Parliament  the  next  day.  Under 
the  limitations  of  the  Duchy  of  Oomvrall,  he 
required  no  new  grant.  Before  he  vraa  two 
years  old  the  dvil  war  began,  and  henceforth 
his  fortunes  are  those  of  his  mother,  (Jaeea 
Margaret.  When  York  recovered  his  Prc^ 
teotorate,  after  the  first  battle  at  St.  Alban's, 
and  the  king  fell  into  his  hands.  Prince  Ed- 
ward had  a  sum  of  10,000  marks  annually 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament  till  he  should 
become  eight  years  old.  After  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  King  Henry  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Yorkists,  and  in  a  Yorkist  Par- 
liament, on  the  31st  of  October,  1460,  it  was 
ordained  that  Prince  Edward  should  be  set 
aside,  and  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  should 
be  dUkd  <*  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Oom- 
wall,  and  Earl  of  Chester."  On  the  Slst  of 
December  the  new  tUvlar  Prince  of  Wales 
was  slain  at  Wakefield.  When  the  battle  of 
Bamet  Heath  again  restored  Henry  to  liberty, 
he  knighted  his  son  and  thirty  others.  The 
battle  of  Towton  drove  all  three  to  Sootkod. 
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After  the  batde  of  Hexham,  in  the  spring  of 
1463,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  the  well- 
known  incident  of  the  generous  rohher  and 
Queen  Margaret  and  her  son .  They  at  length 
found  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  thence  in  Lor^ 
raine,  where  the  young  prince  was  placed  un- 
der the  tutorship  of  the  learned  Sir  John 
Fortescuo.  Then  came  the  revolt  of  War- 
wick from  Edward  of  York'-the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Anne  to  Edward  of  Westminster 
— the  restoration  of  King  Henry — ^the  second 
hattle  of  Bamet,  where  Warwick  fell  —  and 
last,  the  fight  at  Tewkeshnry,  which  closed 
the  career  of  young  Edward  of  Westminster. 

Edward  of  the  Sanctuary's  brief  life  is 
merely  that  of  his  father  and  his  ambitious 
mother  and  uncles.  He  was  only  thirteen 
when  he  disappeared.  He  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  by  charter, 
June  26,  1471 ;  invested  with  the  principal- 
ity and  Earldoms  of  Chester  and  Flint  by 
charter,  July  17,  and  created  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall in  Parliament  by  patent  of  the  same 
date. 

Tonng  Edward  of  Middleham  died  suddenly 
on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1484,  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  to  the  inttoee  grief  of  his  father, 
who  had  lavished  honors  on  him,  and  put 
him  forward  as  hiti  heir  on  all  occasions.  It 
was  generally  considered  to  be  a  jiidgmcnt 
of  God  for  the  mysterious  fate  of  the  other 
Edward  in  the  preced  ing  year.  He  was  treated 
from  his  father *s  accession  as  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl 
of  Chester  by  charter,  August  24,  1483. 

Vni.--1489.— Arthur  Ttdor. 
IX.— 1503.— Henrt  TunoR. 

These  brother  princes,  the  sons  of  Henry 
Vn.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  may  be  spoken 
of  together.  Arthur  was  bom  at  Winchester 
Castle,  September  20th,  1486.  Of  Welsh 
origin  himself,  the  politic  king  chose  for  his 
first-bom  the  name  of  the  Welsh  national  hero. 
Henry  Tudor  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  June 
28, 1491.  Arthur  was  placed  under  the  tui- 
tion first  of  Bomard  Andreas,  an  Italian,  and 
then,  together  with  his  brother,  under  that 
of  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  Thomas  Lin- 
acre.  Both  princes  seem  to  have  been  liter- 
ally gorged  with  learning;  but  while  Ar- 
thur's feebler  mind  became  oppressed  by  it, 
Henry's  robust  constitution  and  petulant, 
restless  spirit  bore  it  gayly  and  lightly,  and 
when  A  mere  boy  the  latter  corresponded  with 
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Erasmus,  tnuch  to  the  pride  of  that  learned 
man.  Both  princes  were  natuially  apt  at  ex- 
ercises. Arthur  excelled  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  and  gc^  archers  of  the  time  were  called 
♦*  true  Prince  Arthurs."  Henry's  stately 
air,*  even  as  a  child,  caused  the  ladies  to  give 
him  the  name  of  *'  the  King."  The  private 
life  of  both  seems  to  have  been  even-flovring, 
but  nothing  of  note  occurs  in  their  lives  till 
the  match  formed  between  the  elder  prince 
and  the  Princess  Catherine,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon.  There  were  long  delays 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage,  and  Ar- 
thur wrote  plaintive  and  adoring  Latin  love- 
letters  in  abundance  to  Catherine,  who  re- 
plied in  the  same  language.  At  last,  on  the 
2l6t  of  May,  1501,  the  princess  left  the  Al- 
hambra,  but  did  not  reach  Plymouth  till  the 
2d  of  October  following.  Arthur  was  at  Lud- 
low Castle,  but  encountered  her  on  her  road 
on  the  5th  of  November.  The  next  day  he 
vras  formally  introduced  to  her  by  the  king, 
and  after  a  conversation  in  Latin  they  were 
at  once  betrothed.  The  prince  was  then  just 
fifteen,  Catherine  a  year  older.  On  the  12th 
of  November  they  made  a  public  entry  into 
London.  ^*The  mayor,  aldermen,  shorifib, 
with  other  of  the  conservators,  councillors, 
and  aiders  of  the  city  of  London,  so  orderly 
with  good  policy  had  provided  the  said  city, 
that  the  fellowship  of  every  craft  should, — 
'  all  things  laid  apartc,' — in  the  several  liver- 
ies and  bodies  of  their  names,  be  present  at 
the  coming  of  this  most  excellent  princess. 
And  for  the  said  great  number  of  crafts  were 
barriers  mode  on  every  side  of  the  way,  from 
the  middle  of  Gracechurch  Street  into  the 
entering  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paurs,  that 
they  might,  from  the  comers  and  common 
people  have  their  peace  and  ease,  and  also  be 
seen."  Near  St.  Pftul's  prince  and  princess 
lodged  in  separate  houses  for  the  night.  On 
the  14th  of  November  they  were  married  at 
St.  Paul's,  Prince  Henry  (a  boy  of  ten)  lead^ 
ing  the  bride  into  and  from  the  church.  In 
a  fortnight  the  bride  and  bridegroom  departed 
for  Ludlow  Castle ;  and  there  on  the  2d  of 
April  following.  Prince  Arthur  expired,  after 
a  short  and  sharp  illness.  He  had  been 
created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1489,  and  invested 
by  charter  on  the  27th  of  February  following.. 
Ring  Henry — not  to  be  dependent  on  the  right, 
of  his  wife— obtained  a  fresh  grant  by  Par^ 
liament,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (Novem.-- 
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bcr  7th),  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  to  him- 
self and  to  his  firet-bom  son.  On  the  death 
of  Prince  Arthur  it  was  decided  that  **  first- 
bom  "  meant  **  eldest  surviving,"  and  there- 
fore that  Prince  Henry  succeeded*of  right  to 
tho  duchy.  He  was  created  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  February  18,  1503.  In 
the  June  of  the  next  year  he  was  betrothed 
to  his  brothcr^s  widow  —  much  against  her 
will,  it  is  said  —  he  being  only  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen, while  she  herself  was  nineteen.  When 
Pi*ince  Henry  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
his  father  made  him  protest  against  this  be- 
trothal as  null  and  void,  wishing,  it  would 
seem,  to  leave  a  loophole  for  escaping  from 
the  match.  The  match  was  afterwards  de- 
layed and  nearly  broken  off  by  the  king's 
project  of  himself  marrying  Juana,  the  sister 
of  Catherine.  The  prince  and  Catherine  were 
forbidden  to  have  any  communication ;  and 
from  the  severe  measures  adopted,  it  would 
.seem  that  while  Prince  Henry  had  assumed 
the  character  of  an  ardent  lover,  the  lady  her- 
self had  changed  her  mind  respecting  him, 
perhaps  to  some  degree  affected  by  the  state 
•of  penury  in  which  her  father-in-law  kept 
her.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1509,  however, 
the  death  of  the  king  released  them  from 
royal  interference,  and  Henry  at  once  mar- 
ried the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales.  As 
Princes  of  Wales,  neither  Arthur  nor  Henry, 
•except  in  the  matter  of  their  marriage  matches, 
had  any  influence  on  political  affairs,  and  the 
•character  of  the  latter  belongs  to  his  reign, 
.*and  not  to  his  minority.  None  of  his  sons 
were  ever  Princes  of  Wales. 

X, — 1610. — Henrt  Frederick  Stuart. 
XI. — 1616. — Charles  Stuart. 

Two  more  brother  princes  succeeded,  stand- 
ing in  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  one  an- 
other with  the  last  two  James  I.,  their 
father,  was,  like  Henry  VH.,  the  founder  of 
a  new  dynasty,  and  again  we  had  the  eldest 
son  cut  off  prematurely  on  the  verge  of  man- 
hood, and  the  younger  pkymg  an  important 
part  in  history.  But  the  loss  seems  really  to 
have  been  much  greater  in  the  case  of  Prince 
Henry  than  of  Prince  Arthur.  He  was  born 
.at  Stirling,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1594. 
The  hopes  of  the  English  succession  attached 
to  him  from  his  birth,  and  he  was  educated 
•accordingly.  Precocious  in  all  that  he  at- 
tempted, he  soon  learnt  to  ride,  dance,  and 
leing.    Richard  Preston,  afterwards  Earl  of 


Desmond,  taught  him  the  use  of  arms,  and 
the  pope  expressed  a  wish  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  his  education — an  offer 
which  his  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark,  wished 
to  accept !  On  the  accession  of  his  father  to 
tho  crown  of  England,  the  latter  (a  great 
philosopher  on  paper,  and  for  the  good  of 
others)  wrote  to  him,  <*  Let  not  this  news 
make  you  proud  or  insolent ;  for  a  king's  son 
and  heir  was  ye  before,  and  no  more  are  je 
yet.  The  augmentation  that  is  hereby  like 
to  fiill  unto  you  is  but  in  cares  and  heavy 
burthens !  "  In  May,  1603,  the  prince,  with 
his  mother,  and  his  only  sister,  Elizabeth, 
two  years  his  junior,  left  Holyrood  for  Wind- 
sor, v?here  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  June. 
On  their  way,  among  other  festivities,  they 
were  entertained  at  Althorpe  with  a  masque 
by  Ben  Jonson.  Everybody  in  England  ap- 
peared to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
prince  was  to  emulate  the  warlike  fame  of 
the  Black  Prince  and  Harry  of  Monmouth. 
Ben  Jonson  addressed  him  prophetically  to 
that  effect : — 

*<  Shine  bright  and  fixed  as  the  Arctic  star  ; 
And  when  slow  times  have  made  you  fit  for  war. 
Look  over  the  salt  ocean,  and  think  where 
Tou  may  best  lead  ns  forth  who  grow  up  here. 
Against  a  day  when  our  officious  swords 
Shall  speak  our  aotions  better  than  our  wordsu" 

Lord  Spencer  sent  him  a  copy  of  De  Comines^s 
Memmrs  of  the  FVench  Wars,  and  Colonel 
Edwards  expressed  a  similar  hope  when  pre^ 
senting  him  with  a  suit  of  armor,  and  the 
works  of  Froissart  sent  him  from  Holland. 
His  mother,  a  weak,  perverse-tempered  wo- 
man, nursed  this  warlike  humor  to  annoy 
her  husband,  who  wished  to  make  a  scholar 
rather  than  a  soldier  of  his  son.  Tho  priooo 
was  entered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1605,  and  had,  besides,  tutors  and  assistant 
tutors  in  plenty ;  but  though  not  averse  to 
learning,  bo  never  became  absorbed  in  his 
books.  He  preferred  the  reading  that  bore 
on  active  life — travels  and  traveller's  stories 
were  his  delight,  and  Adam  Newton,  his 
tutor,  kept  him  supplied  with  letters  from 
abroad.  He  liked  also  history,  and  made 
Lydyat  his  chronographer  and  cosmographer. 
Naval  affairs  interested  him  greatly,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  drew  up  a  treatise  on  naval 
architecture.  When  a  mere  boy,  Phineaa 
Pett,  one  of  the  masters  of  Woolwich  dock- 
yard, made  him  a  model  ship,  twenty-eight 
feet  by  fifteen,  which  the  prince  called  the 
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'*  Disdain,"  and  in  which  he  made  Toyages 
on  the  Thames.  His  uncle,  the  King  of  Den> 
mark,  on  his  visit  in  1G06,  presented  him 
with  his  vice-admiral's  vessel,  worth  £2,500. 
At  a  SQbseqoent  period  he  looked  closely, 
though  privately,  after  the  management  of 
the  naw  and  dockyards,  and  stood  sturdily 
by  his  friend,  Phineas  Pett,  when  the  latter 
was  falsely  accosed  of  malversation.  His 
skill  in  manly  sports  was  considerable,  par- 
ticularly at  tennis.  Here  he  came  into  col- 
lision with  two  noted  individuals.  The 
king's  favorite,  Carre,  then  Viscount  Roch- 
ester, is  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  him  at 
this  game,  and  even  struck  him;  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Essex,  his  playfellow,  is  said 
also  to  have  struck  the  petulant  prince  on 
the  head  with  a  racket,  because  he  called 
him  the  son  of  a  traitor.  The  prince  is  said 
to  have  subsequently  made  love  to  the  3roung 
Lady  Essex,  and  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
Rochester.  His  household,  meanwhile,  was 
fbmed  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  the  money 
which  he  or  his  courtiers  ran  through  was 
enormous.  But  though  the  house  was  a  gay 
one,  and  always  in  dcJ^t,  the  prince  himself 
had  a  serious  side  to  his  character  which  was 
strongly  marked.  He  allowed  no  swearing 
in  his  household ;  after  the  gunpowder  plot, 
Tuesday,  November  5th,  always  attended 
church  on  a  INiesday ;  and  showed  a  decided 
Ptotestant,  not  to  say,  Puritan  leaning  in  his 
opinions.  This  seems  to  have  made,  for 
a  time,  some  coolness  between  him  and  his 


mother,  whose  leanings  were  Romanist  and  ,up  altogether.    Afler  some  preliminary  at- 


Spanish ;  yet  it  was  through  her  that  he  came 
to  know  and  appreciate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  great  man,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
sent  a  prescription  to  the  queen,  when  dan- 
gerously ill,  which  cured  her.  The  prince 
thus  introduced  to  him  soon  appreciated  in 
his  character  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love 
of  historical  study,  so  kindred  to  his  own. 
••  No  king  but  my  fiithcr,"  he  said,  "  would 
keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  The  prince  led 
an  uneasy  life  between  his  father  and  mother. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  royal  pair  had 
quarrelled,  ho  writes  to  the  king,  '*  I  dare 
not  reply  (to  the  queen)  as  you  directed, 
that  your  majesty  was  a^id  lest  she  should 
return  to  her  old  bias,  for  such  a  word  might 
set  her  in  the  way  of  it,  and  besides,  make 
me  a  peace-breaker,  which  I  would  eschew." 
His  companion  in  his  family  was  his  sister 
EUiabetb,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached. 
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When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  proposed  a  double 
match  between  his  son  and  daughter  and 
Prince  Henry  and  his  sister,  the  prince  got 
Raleigh  to  write  a  pamphlet  against  the 
matches,  as  they  were  of  one  mind  in  their 
dislike  to  marrying  a  "  Papist."    A  French 
and  a  Spanish  match  for  the  prince  were 
continuaUy  being  talked  of.    The  king  han- 
kered after  a  Spanish  infiinta  for  his  son ; 
while  the  French  tried  to  outbid  their  rivals 
by  offering  a  large   dowry  with  Madame 
Christine,  the  second  daughter  of  their  king, 
a  child  nine  years  old.    Henry,  who  was 
then  eighteen,  did  not  relish  the  idea,  and 
Rochester  joked  him  coarsely  on  the  subject. 
But  death  saved  him  from  both  matches.  He 
became  Duke  of  Cornwall  on  his  father's  ac- 
cession to  the  crown,  and  was  solemnly  cre- 
ated Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  in 
Parliament,  June  10, 1610,  and  by  patent  of 
even  date.    In  the  year  1611,  he  applied  to 
the  king  to  be  made  Premdentof  the  Council, 
as  Henry  of  Monmouth  had  been.    The  re- 
quest was  refused,  for  James  had  conceived  a 
great  jealousy  of  his  son — ^who  had  won  all 
hearts  from  him,  and  showed  a  disposition  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  government,  in  a 
very  difTerent  direction  from  his  father's  pol- 
icy.   On  one  occasion,  both  setting  out  by 
separate  roads  to  TheobaM's,  the  prince  was 
attended  by  all  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
while  the  king- was  left  to  his  own  servants. 
A  burst  of  tears  was  James's  resource.    The 
next  year,  however,  the  prince's  health  broke 


tacks  in  the  autumn  he  fiiinted  away  at  an 
entertainment  given  to  the  Prince  Palatine 
on  his  approaching  nuptials  with  the  Prin- 
cess Eliiabeth.  Raleigh  sent  the  queen  a 
prescription  for  him,  adding  that  it  would 
cure  bim,  except  in  case  of  poison.  But  the 
prince  never  rallied.  He  did  not  wish  for 
life  without  health,  he  said.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1612,  he  expired,  and  the  queen, 
catching  at  Raleigh's  words,  cried  out  that 
he  was  poisoned.  The  idea  got  widely  spread, 
and  was  generally  believed.  Most  accused 
the  Papists — some  hinted  at  Rochester — and 
a  suppressed  whisper  of  the  time  has  found 
its  echo  in  history,  that  the  king  himself 
knew  something  of  the  foul  phiy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  princd's  death  was  attributed 
to  his  imprudent  carelessness  of  his  health, 
and  to  bathing  in  the  Thames  at  Richmond, 
after  a  heavy  supper.    The  grief  at  his  death 
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"was  intense,  and  Baleigh  wrote  of  it  **  that, 
like  an  edipee  of  the  son,  we  shall  find  its 
effects  hereafter."  We  may  not  have  lost  in - 
him  all  that  his  oontemporaries  fondly  be- 
lieved ;  but,  certainly,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  manliness  in  his  character,  and  a  pe- 
caliar  tinge  in  his  religious  opinions,  which 
would  have  harmonized  far  more  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  than  the  peculiarities  of  his 
brother's  disposition  possibly  could.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  his  reign  would 
haye  been  an  era  of  maritime  enter|»rise  and 
English  naval  ascendency  than  of  civil  divi- 
sions and  civil  war. 

Charles  Stuart,  the  younger  son  of  King 
James  I.,  was  bom  at  Dunfermline,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1600.  A  puny,  sickly 
in&nt,  his  life  seemed  for  some  time  to  hang 
on  a  thread,  while  half  his  physical  organs 
refused  to  do  their  proper  office.  In  his 
fourth  year  he  was  with  great  difficulty  be- 
ginning to  speak  some  words.  He  was  left 
behind  in  Scotland,  under  the  care  of  Lord 
Fife,  when  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  went 
into  England,  and  that  nobleman  writes,  that 
though  the  prince  is  gaining  strength,  **  he 
is  far  better  with  his  head  than  with  his 
body  and  feet."  In  July,  1604,  a  physician. 
Bent  for  the  purpose,  reports  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  walk  alone.  He  was  removed  the 
same  year  to  England,  where  father  and 
mother  at  first  neglected  him,  as  in  a  doomed 
and  hopeless  condition,  while  Prince  Henry, 
with  the  insolence  of  a  healthy  eider  brother, 
said  they  had  better  make  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  of  him,  that  the  episcopal  petti- 
coats might  hide  his  crooked  legs.  He  was 
left  during  childhood  very  much  to  the  sole 
charge  of  l^y  Carey,  to  whose  assiduous 
kindness  he  probably  owed  his  life  and  much 
that  renders  life  tolerable.  As  he  grew  older, 
he  gradually  gained  in  strength  and  personal 
appearance,  and  shook  off  a  large  part  of  his 
early  infirmities.  But  to  the  last  he  stut- 
tered in  his  speech  when  at  all  excited  ;  his 
legs  never  became  perfectly  straight  or  strong, 
though  he  was  a  rapid  walker,  and  he  re- 
tained much  of  the  irritable  temperament  of 
a  helpless  invalid,  and  the  abrupt,  ungra- 
cious manner  of  one  who  had  scarcely  the 
mastc^ry  of  the  power  of  speaking.  Physical 
weakness  had  probably  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  unhappy  formation  of  Charles's  charac- 
ter. Till  he  outgi'ew  his  worst  deficiencies 
hfi  was  a  child  neglected  and  looked  down 
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upon  by  his  parentSi  and  ignored  by  the  pab* 
lie,  who  were  wrapped  up  in  his  brilliant 
and  popular  brother.    Deprived  of  the  syin- 
pathies  of  the  people,  the  boy  naturally  soon 
lost  the  power  of  sympathizing  with  the  peo* 
plC)  and  left  to  himself  and  his  immediate 
attendants,  he  withdrew    into   books    and 
things  which  appealed  to  the  eye  and  ear 
rather  than  the  muscles,  and  were  the  appco- 
priate  solace  of  a  valetudinarian.    The  king 
placed  about  him  two  clergymen,  vrith  orders 
never  to  leave  him,  as  if  he  wished  to  realize 
Prince  Henry's  impertinent  project.     From 
them,  and  as  he  grew  older,  from  the  encour- 
agement of  the  king  himself,  he  gained  a 
taste  for  theological  controversy,  and  became, 
while  still  a  mere  boy,  quite  a  learned  divine 
of  the  new  school  of  ceremonial  Anglicanism. 
Pictures  also,  and  the  fine  arts  generally  vrere 
among  his  most  prized  companions,  and  he 
took  great  delight  in  music  and  musicians. 
Poetry  and  the  drama  found  a  large  place  in 
his  reading — and  under  the  tutorship  of 
Thomas  Murray  he  seems  to  have  received  a 
thorough  education  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  the  age,  and  to  have  been  an  apt 
scholar.    The  king  soon  learned  to  take  a 
pride  in  his  precocious  erudition,  and  instilled 
into  him  no  doubt,  opinions  and  maxims  of 
Church  and  State,  which  were  only  too  con- 
genial with  the  prince's  own  feelings  and 
preconceptions.    He  suited  James  far  better 
in  these  pacific  and  theological  tastes  than  his 
elder  son  did,  and  parent  and  pupil  soon 
agreed  in  their  detestation  of  popular  liberty 
and  their  theory  of  royal  irresponsibility. 
Charles's  temperament  vras  naturally  oold 
and  reserved,  though  he  was  subject  to  brief 
fits  of  irritable  passion,  in  which  he  often 
said  far  too  much.    Unable  to  mix  much  at 
first   in  personal  adventure,  he  learned  to 
scheme  how  to  make  use  of  others,  and  grew 
as  solf-opinionative  in  his  ideas  of  his  Machi- 
avellian skill  as  his  father,  and  nursed  in 
casuistry,  he  soon  lost  any  keen  sense  of 
truth.    Obstinate  to  the  last  degree  in  his 
ideas,  he  was  yet  wanting  in  moral  firmness, 
and  vacillating  in  his  plans.    He  generally 
pursued  three  or  four  inconsistent  schemes  at 
the  same  time,  and  never  could  be  brought  to 
believe  in  the  necessary  failure  of  them  all. 
With  his  statecraft  he  became  a  dissembler, 
and  for  his  dissimulation  and  double-dealing, 
he  ultimately  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life. 
He  was  natiually,  or  from  the  influence  of 
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more  refining  ponaitB,  free  from  animal  pae- 
rions  in  the  gross  shape  in  which  they  ex- 
hibited tbemselyefi  in  his  father.  But  the 
spirit  of  court  life  and  manners  in  that  age, 
and  the  esample  of  those  aboat  him  had,  to 
some  extent,  afiected  his  feelings  and  habits ; 
and  though  he  plunged  comparatively  little 
himself  into  coarser  indulgences,  and  had  a 
certain  respect  for  outward  decorum,  he  had 
no  strong  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  vices  in 
themselves,  such  as  to  make  him  shun  close 
association  with  those  most  stained  with 
them ;  nor  was  his  own  idea  of  decorum, 
either  of  behavior  or  conversation,  such  as 
would  be  much  appreciated  at  the  present 
day.  He  had  not  his  brother's  disUke  of 
oaths  ;  for,  as  his  irreverent  son  said  to  the 
bishop,  who  reproved  him  for  swearing, 
**  'Odds  fish,  man,  your  Martyr  swore  like  a 
trooper ! "  Such  was,  or  became  in  more 
mature  years,  the  character  of  the  prince 
who  succeeded  Prince  Henry  as  heir  appar- 
ent to  the  English  throne. 

Charles  brought  with  him  from  Scotland 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Albany,  and  in  January, 
1606,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  writes,  "  Little 
Charles  is  made  great  Duke  of  York.^'  The 
nation  at  his  brother's  death,  had  yet  to 
gather  their  opinion  of  the  latter's  successor ; 
and  very  littiefor  certain  did  they  know  till 
his  Spanish  trip  in  1623.  Charles  evidently 
still  shrank  from  the  popular  eye,  though  no 
longer  the  pitiable  object  he  once  had  been. 
But  he  was  still  very  sensitive  on  the  point 
of  his  past  and  present  defects,  and  took  so 
great  a  dislike  to  a  boy  in  his  household,  a 
son  of  1^  Robert  Eilligrew,  who  had  crooked 
legs  like  himself,  that  the  fisither  offered  to 
nrnove  him  on  that  ve?y  account.  But 
though  Charles  kept  very  much  in  the  back- 
ground, rumor  soon  supplied  the  place  of 
ascertained  fact  in  his  case,  and  as  his  friend- 
ship with  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, began  to  be  marked,  popular  opinion 
took  a  more  definitely  unfavorable  tone  re- 
specting his  character.  There  was  a  selfish- 
ness (fostered,  no  doubt,  by  his  early  111- 
nces)  in  Charles,  and  a  want  of  frank  and 
generous  sentiments,  which  made  a  great  im- 
pression out  of  doora.  If  people  knew  little 
evil  of  him,  they  heard  little  good.  When 
Villiers  first  rose  to  power  in  1615,  he  seems 
to  have  treated  Cliarlcs  with  great  non- 
chalance ^  and  Clarendon  tells  us  that  "  it  was 
after  a  long  time  of  declared  jealousy  and 
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displeasure  on  the  prince's  part,  and  occasion 
enough  administered  on  the  other,"  that 
through  the  interference  of  James  himself, 
whom  Villiers  thanks  for  ''having  first 
planted  me  in  your  Babie  Charles's  good 
opinion,"  this  fatal  friendship  vras  cemented. 
His  early  antipathy  to  Villiers  probably  gave 
rise  to  a  rumor  that  the  prince  leant  to  the 
Puritars ;  but  this  soon  died  away.  Before 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1618,.  Charles 
made  use  of  Villiers  to  appease  his  father's 
anger  on  some  point  on  which  he  had  offended 
him ;  and  in  1618,  wo  find  Buckingham  the 
confidant  of  a  secret  intrigue  of  the  prince 
with  some  lady.  In  the  summer  of  1622, 
the  French  ambassador  writes,  "  Many  place 
their  hopes  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  I, 
however,  maintain,  against  the  opinion  of 
many,  and  especially  of  M.  Domqucster  {sic), 
who  holds  him  to  be  a  man  of  much  under- 
standing and  of  his  word,  and  ascribes  his 
great  endurance  to  wisdom,  that,  when  ho 
comes  to  the  government,  his  subjects  will 
soon  be  tired  of  him,  for  he  will  exhibit  all 
the  vices  of  his  &thcr,  but  display  none  of 
tho  qualities  which  his  friends  attribute  to 
him ;  for  how  were  it  otherwise  possible  that 
a  prince  of  his  years  should,  as  yet,  have 
given  no  proof  of  anything  good  or  gener- 
ous? "  And  the  historian  May,  speaking  of 
his  accession  to  the  crown,  adds  that,  *'  Some, 
men  suspended  their  hopes,  as  doubting  what 
to  find  of  a  prince  so  much  and  so  long  re- 
served." Speaking  of  the  friendship  which 
had  grovm  up  between  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham, the  French  ambassador,  in  January, 
1623,  after  mentioning  the  various  conjec- 
tures out  of  doors  respecting  it,  says,  <*  few 
know  that  passions  for  women  have  to  do 
with  it.  Howsoever  the  affair  may  be,  the 
prince  is  loudly  blamed  therefor,  and  the 
more  he  advances  in  age  the  more  he  dimin- 
ishes his  reputation."  The  Venetian  envoy, 
writing  in  September,  1622,  says :  "  Of  the 
Prince  Charles  as  yet  scarcely  anything  is  to 
bo  said,  except  that  he  is,  like  his  father, 
passionately  addicted  to  the  chase.  The 
coldness  which  he  displays  in  all  his  dealings 
leads  us  to  no  very  favorable  conclusions  in 
the  case  of  a  young  man,  unless  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  sovereignty  he  displays  a  different 
disposition."  But,  while  the  prince  was  to 
the  eye  of  the  public  secluding  himself  in  his 
private  pleasures,  he  was  really  quietly  tak- 
ing a  very  Important  and  very  mischievous 
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part  in  the  conduct  of  national  affiiirs. 
Buckingham  had  now  made  up  his  mind 
to  build  his  fortunes  on  the  good-will  of 
the  heir  apparent,  and,  accordingly,  by  his 
influence  over  the  weak  old  king,  compelled 
the  latter  to  do  whatever  the  prince  and  he, 
the  duke,  might  agree  in  recommending. 
Buckingham  never  openly  directed  Charles, 
as  he  did  his  father.  This  he  knew  would 
rouse  the  sensitiye  pride  of  the  prince's  char- 
acter—jealous on  some  points,  though  endur- 
ing the  easy  familiarity  of  the  favorite  on 
many  occasions  where  it  would  have  caused 
great  annoyance  to  most  persons.  The  duke 
influenced  the  prince  indirectly,  and  then 
browbeat  the  king  vrith  their  united  author- 
ity into  acquiescence.  James  fretted  under 
this  yoke,  and  the  increasing  neglect  of  Vil- 
liers ;  and  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  se- 
clude him  altogether,  and  place  Charles  at 
the  head  of  the  State.  But  he  had  no  cour- 
age to  resist  them  openly,  and  accordingly 
followed  their  counsels,  much  to  his  own 
detriment.  We  have  on  record,  in  Charles's 
own  writing,  two  instances  of  his  interfer- 
ence in  state  afiairs.  Writing  to  the  duke 
on  Friday,  November  the  3d,  1621,  he  says, 
'^Steenie,  the  Lower  House  this  day  have 
been  a  little  unruly ;  but  I  hope  it  will  turn 
to  the  best,  for  before  they  rose  they  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Tet  I  could  wish  that 
the  king  would  send  down  a  commission  here, 
that  (if  need  were)  such  seditious  fellows 
might  be  made  an  example  to  others,  by 
Monday  next;  and  till  then  I  would  let 
them  alone.  It  will  be  seen  whether  they 
mean  to  do  good  or  to  persist  in  their  follies ; 
60  that  the  king  needs  to  be  patient  but  a 
little  while.  I  have  spokto  with  so  many  of 
the  council  as  the  king  trusts  most,  and  they 
are  all  of  this  mind,  only  the  sending  of  au^ 
thority  to  set  seditious  fellows  fast  is  of  my 
adding."  Again,  on  the  28th,  he  writes: 
**Steenie,  this  day  the  Lower  House  has 
given  the  king  a  subsidy,  and  are  likewise 
resolved  to  send  a  messenger  humbly  to  en- 
treat him  to  end  this  session  before  Christ- 
mas. I  confess  that  this  they  have  done  is 
not  so  great  a  matter  that  the  king  need  to 
be  indulgent  over  them  for  it ;  yet,  on  the 
other  side  (for  his  reputation  abroad  at  this 
time) ,  I  would  not  wholly  discontent  them ; 
therefore,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  king  should 
grant  them  a  session  at  this  time,  but  withal 
I  should  have  him  command  them  not  to 
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speak  any  more  of  Spain,  whether  it  be  of 
that  war  or  of  my  marriage.  This,  in  mj 
opinion,  does  neither  suffer  them  to  encroach 
upon  the  king's  authority ,  nor  give  them  Just 
cause  of  discontent."  The  arbitrary  ideas, 
and  still  more,  the  insolent  tone  exhibited  in 
these  letters,  show  more  than  any  general  re- 
marks could,  the  real  disposition  of  Charles 
tovrards  the  constitution  and  people  of  Eng> 
land.  The  king  unluckily  followed  his  ad- 
vice, and  addressed  a  letter  in  the  same  tone 
to  the  Speaker..  The  Commons  answered 
with  spirit,  and  the  king  rejoined  that  their 
privileges  were  only  matter  of  grace.  This 
excited  such  indignation  that  the  ministers 
had  to  excuse  it  as  a  ^'  slip  of  the  pen  at  the 
end  of  a  long  answer."  Notwithstanding 
this,  and  a  more  subdued  letter  from  James, 
the  Commons  entered  on  their  journals  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1621,  a  solemn  '<  protesta- 
tion "  that  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  juris- 
diction of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  birth- 
right and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land. The  king,  thereupon  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  and  followed  Charles's  other 
piece  of  advice  by  committing  the  leaders  to 
separate  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  and 
elsewhere :  and  there,  with  one  exception, 
they  remained  till  the  opening  of  the  next 
Parliament,  in  which  Charl^  and  Bucking- 
ham played  a  very  difierent  g^ime.  It  is, 
however,  well  to  remark  that  an  opposition 
to  the  court  first  sprang  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Parliament  just  dissolved,  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Walea  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant on  their  deliberations,  though  we 
must  conclude  from  what  the  ambassadors 
say  that  he  exhibited  no  marked  feeling  on 
the  matter,  at  least  openly. 

Now,  however,  occurred  the  celebrated 
journey  of  Charles  and  Viiliers  to  Spain, 
which  caused  such  a  panic  in  king  and  nation 
and  in  its  event  totally  altered  the  relations 
of  the  prince  and  favorite  to  the  popular 
party.  Marriage  negotiations  of  various  sorts 
had  been  going  on  ever  since  the  year  1G17. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  Spain  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
vras  Buckingham's  peculiar  idea,  though  the 
Spanish  ambassador  no  doubt  encouraged  and 
fostered  it.  The  duke  is  said  to  have  been 
desirous  of  thus  monopolizing  the  young 
prince  more  than  he  possibly  could  in  their 
home  intercourse,  and  of  so  obtaining  a  still 
firmer  hold  on  his  mind ;  besides,  he  found 
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his  position  between  a  jealous  king  and  a 
proad  young  heir  apparent  more  and  more 
difficult  erery  day,  and  ttos  well  content  to 
eecape  from  it  for  a  time.  He  waa  fond  of 
adrenture,  personally  fearless,  and  eager  to 
display  his  handsome  person,  and  exhibit  his 
influence  over  the  prince  to  the  eyes  of  foreign 
courts.  The  old  king  waa  nearly  distracted 
at  the  idea.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  not 
been  consulted  till  everything  was  settled,  and 
he  was  naturally  piqued.  Then  he  feared 
more  than  ever  the  increasing  intimacy  of 
Gliarles  and  Villiers ;  and  though  he  had  be- 
gun to  hate  the  latter,  he  was  used  to  see  him 
near  his  person,  and  was  uneasy  during  his 
absence,  though  his  presence  brought  little 
pleasure.  For  the  prince's  personal  safety  the 
&int-hearted  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed. 
He  felt  that  Buckingham,  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition  and  vain  whim,  wvlb  perilling  the 
safety  of  the  only  son  of  a  king — and  such  a 
king  as  himself.  Looked  at,  too,  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  James  was  too  shrewd  not 
to  see  that  this  journey  to  Madrid  was  throw- 
ing the  marriage  game  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  Court  and  giving  them  a  royal 
hostage,  for  the  safe  return  of  whom  they 
might  almost  make  their  own  terms.  He  re- 
monstrated loudly,  but  at  length  gave  way, 
and  "  John  and  Thomas  Smith  "  set  out  with 
a  few  attendants,  and  passing  through  Paris, 
where  Charles  saw  his  future  vrife,  Henrietta 
Maria,  for  the  first  time,  reached  ^ladrid  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1623.  From  that  date  to 
their  ambiguous  departure  from  that  capital 
on  the  12th  of  September,  their  visit  was  one 
continued  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  wooers 
and  the  Spanish  court  to  outwit  and  over- 
reach each  other.  The  king  at  home  followed 
almost  passively  the  directions  of  his  two  ty- 
rants—and it  was  only  the  firmness  of  some 
of  his  councillors  that  prevented  his  being 
&tally  committed  on  most  important  points. 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  not  vrithout  reason, 
entreated  him  to  keep  the  more  exceptionable 
proceedings  a  secret  from  all  his  council. 
That  they  played  a  double  and  most  disrepu- 
table part  with  the  Spanish  court,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  whether  the  latter  dissembled, 
or  not  in  its  turn.  The  court  and  the  people 
of  Madrid  all  imagined  the  Prince  must  be 
rtally  in  secret  a  Catholic,  or  he  never  would 
be  so  anxious  for  the  moftch  as  to  imperil 
himself  thus.  They  acted  on  this  idea,  and 
Charles  and  Buckingham  encouraged  them 


in  it,  boasting  of  their  deceit  in  letters  to 
the  king.  The  pope  also  was  corresponded 
with  in  the  same  spirit,  and  all  sorts  of 
vague  promises  were  made  to  the  Spaniards 
and  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  the  pref- 
ect of  a  general  toleration  of  the  Catholics  in 
England,  and  license  to  them  to  propagate 
their  doctrines  in  that  country.  No  one  who 
peruses  the  letters  which  passed  between  the 
English  prince  and  his  father  and  favorite  on 
the  subject  of  these  marriage  treaties,  can  £eiil 
to  arrive  at  a  most  unfavorable  conclusion  re- 
specting the  real  character  of  Charles,  in 
point  of  sincerity  and  common  honesty.  At 
last,  however,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties, 
things  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  settlement, 
and  the  infanta  assumed  the  rank  at  court  of 
Princess  of  Wales.  But  Buckingham  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Spanish  favorite,  Olivarez, 
and  having  disgusted  the  grave  ceremonious 
Spaniards  by  his  insolent  levity  and  nonchdUnU 
manners,  he  became  disgusted  with  them  and 
the  match  altogether.  He  probably  saw  that 
the  infanta  might  be  used  as  an  instrument 
against  him,  if  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles ; 
at  any  rate,  he  resolved  to  break  off  the  match ; 
and  keeping  up  their  deceit  to  the  lost,  and 
committing  the  English  ambassador,  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  he 
and  the  prince  got  away  to  the  coast,  em- 
barked for  England,  boasting  how  they  had 
deluded  the  Spaniards,  and  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  8th  of  October.  The  nation 
frantic  with  joy,  at  the  rupturp  of  the  unpop- 
ular Spanish  match,  and  the  safe  return  of 
the  prince,  believed  all  they  chose  to  say 
against  the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  them. 
In  vain  James  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent. 
Charles  and  Villiers  were  resolved  on  a  war 
with  Spain,  an*d  to  effect  this  they  had  a  Par- 
liament summoned,  and  in  it  appeared  in  the 
new  character  of  popular  leaders.  At  a  con- 
ference with  the  two  Houses  the  duke  deliv- 
ered a  long  account  of  the  Spanish  negotiation 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  Charles 
standing  by  and  corroborating  him.  In  vain 
the  king  tried  to  preserve  peace  with  Spain. 
He  soon  had  to  endure  an  attack  on  his  own 
most  cherished  ideas  on  the  part  of  those  wha 
had  encouraged  him  formerly  in  putting  them 
forward.  His  ministers  were  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  under  the  auspices  of  the  prince 
and  duke.  *'  By  Qod,  Steenie ! "  he  exclaimed, 
<*  you  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly  regret  this 
folly ,  and  will  find  that  in  this  fit  of  popular- 
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it  J  you  are  making  a  rod  with  which  you  will 
be  scourged  yourself. ' '  And  then ,  turning  in 
some  anger  to  the  prince,  he  told  him  **  he 
would  live  to  have  his  bellyful  of  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  that  when  he  (James)  should  be 
dead,  he  would  have  too  much  cause  to  re- 
member how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the 
weakening  of  the  crown  by  this  precedent  he 
was  now  so  fond  of.  ,  On  March  27,  1625, 
the  wretched  old  king  sank  under  an  accu- 
mulation of  diseases,  joined  to  agony  of  mind 
and  vexation  at  the  conduct  of  his  son  and  old 
favorite,  which  he  dared  not  openly  resent  or 
oppose.  He  privately  caballed  against  them, 
indeed,  but  Charles  and  Villiers,  strong  in 
the  popular  confidence,  pursued  their  course 
^-and  as  the  king  prophesied,  after  his  death 
reaped  the  fruits  of  their  pretended  patriot- 
ism when  the  nation,  awakening  from  the  de- 
lusion, called  on  them  to  perform  as  heads  of 
the  government  those  promises  of  which  they 
had  been  so  lavish  in  opposition.  Charles 
became  Duke  of  Cornwall  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  in  1612,  and  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  November  4, 
1616. 

XII. — Charles  Stuart  (the  Younger.) 

Ibis  prince,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  of  France, 
was  bom  at  St.  Jameses  Palace  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1630.  His  mother  in  a  letter  to  a 
inend,  writes:  <<He  is  so  ugly  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  him ;  but  his  size  and  fatness  sup- 
ply the  want  of  beauty.  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  gentleman^  for  he  has  no  ordinary  mien. 
He  is  BO  serious  in  all  that  he  does  that  I  can- 
not help  deeming  him  &r  wiser  than  myself." 
A  curious  delnU  for  the  "  Merry  Monarch  !  " 
The  first  eleven  years  of  the  {Srince's  life  were 
untroubled  ones.  He  was,  during  that  time, 
under  the  governorship  of  Cavendish,  Earl 
(afterwards  Marquis  and  Duke)  of  Newcastle. 
Brian  Duppa,  afterwards  a  bishop,  was  his 
general  tutor,  while  the  celebrated  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury  taught  him  mathematics,  in 
which  study  the  prince  took  considerable 
pleasure,  much  appreciating  his  instructor. 
When  the  dissensions  between  king  and  Par- 
liament began  to  assume  a  very  serious  as- 
pect, in  the  latter  part  of  1641,  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  was  superseded  by  a  governor 
who  was  thought  by  the  Parliament  more 
trustworthy — Seymour,  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
But  after  the  attempt  on  the  five  members 


and  the  withdrawal  of  the  king  from  WhiC^ 
hall  at  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1642,  Hert- 
ford was  induced  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
crown,  and  carried  off  the  young  prince  in  the 
king's  train.  He  was  present  at  Edgehill 
fight,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  In  Hm 
year  1645,  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  bad 
quitted  Oxford  and  had  lefl  England  for  ibe 
Continent  for  the  second  time,  the  king  re- 
solved to  send  the  prince  into  the  west  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  and 
surrounded  by  a  council,  among  whom  Hyde 
and  Culpeper  took  the  lead.  On  the  5th  of 
March  in  that  year,  Charles  and  his  son  parted 
at  Abingdon,  as  it  proved,  forever?  The 
prince's  court  was  established  first  at  Bristol, 
and  thence,  on  account  of  the  plague,  it  was 
removed  to  Bridgewater.  As  the  anny  of 
Fair&x  overran  the  west,  the  prince  and  his 
council  withdrew  successively  to  Exeter,  Pen- 
dennis,  and  Launoeston.  During  this  time 
the  governor  of  the  prince  was  the  Esal  of 
Berkshire,  a  weak,  dissolute  man  ;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bridgewater  young  Charles 
fell  into  the  company  of  Goring's  debaaobed 
cavaliers,  some  of  whom  are  described  by  the 
Royalists  themselves  as  of  the  most  abandoned 
and  abominable  habits.  Some  were  expressly 
removed  from  the  prince's  society  on  that  ac- 
count, but  not  before  the  seed  had  been  sown 
of  the  profligate  character  of  the  future  king 
of  England.  When  the  mainland  became  no 
longer  a  safe  residence  for  the  prince,  he  was 
removed  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  4th  of  March,  1646.  The  ill 
fortunes  of  his  father  still  pursuing  him,  he 
quitted  St.  Mary's  Isktnd  on  the  16th  of  April 
for  Jersey.  Here  he  established  a  mimio 
court,  which  was  gay  enough  to  satisfy  his 
own  tastes  and  delight  the  islanders,  notwith- 
standing his  arbitrary  ordinances  respecting 
the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  taxation  im* 
posed  to  build  new  forts.  But  his  lively, 
courteous  manners  pleased  the  inhabitants, 
who  were,  no  doubt,  rendered  doubly  loyal 
by  antagonism  to  their  sister  island,  Puritan 
Quemsey ,  The  prince  had  also  the  power  of 
granting  titles  of  honor — an  additional  source 
of  popularity.  It  was  during  this  first  resi- 
dence in  Jersey  that  Prince  Charles  <<  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  of  high  rank,  who 
became  the  mother  of  a  child,  who  enjoyed 
the  prerogative  denied  to  all  the  other  natural 
children  of  Charles  II.,  of  bearing  his  father's 
name.    He  was  oalled  James  Stuart,  and 
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WM  bronghi  up  on  the  Gcmtiiieiit,  in  the 
Protestant  religion,"  though  he  afierwardfi 
became  a  Catholic  and  a  priest,  playing  a 
mjBterioas  but  important  part  daring  his  fa- 
ther's reign  on  the  question  of  that  king's 
formal  reception  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churdi."  <<  II  nous  est  n^,"  says  Charles 
himself^  '*  lofsqtu  nous  n'aoionsgukres  phts  de 
seize  ou  du^sept  ans,  d^unejeune  dame  des  plus 
gua&fiees  de  ses  royaumes  plustost  parfragHUd 
de  nostre  premiere  jeunesee  que  par  malice, ' ' 

Afler  some  intricate  negotiations  of  King 
Charles  and  the  queen  with  the  prince's  coun- 
cil at  Jersey,  the  latter  wa^removed — ^much 
against  the  wish  of  Hyde  and  Calpeper — to 
iVanoe  and  his  mother's  care.  He  lefl  Jer- 
sey on  the  5th  of  June,  1646,  and  reached  St. 
Germain's  in  the  middle  of  July  ;  and  here, 
with  occasional  visits  to  the  French  court  at 
Fontainebleau,  he  remained  under  the-strict- 
est  tutelage  of  Henrietta,  till  the  year  1648. 
The  queen  allowed  him  no  free  will  of  his 
own,  and  even  appropriated  to  her  own  use 
the  allowance  made  him  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, under  pretence  that  it  was  deroga- 
tory to  his  dignity  to  receive  it.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  from  his  first  landing  in 
France  that  her  son  should  marry  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier,  the  wealthy  heiress  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  clever,  audacious,  in- 
solent royal  coquette  of  nineteen,  who  counted 
half  the  princes  of  Europe  as  her  admirers 
and  wooers,  and  was  playing  her  game  for  a 
great  marriage  prize.  Three  years  older  than 
Prince  Charles,  and  he  then  a  wandering 
prince,  destitute  of  money,  and  with  most 
doobtful  prospects,  it  is  no  wonder  the  proud 
beauty  treated  him  at  first  with  superb  dis- 
dain. She  herself  attributes  her  neglect  of 
him  to  his  being  unable  to  talk  French,  and 
his  snikiness  or  bashfulness  in  their  first  in- 
terriews.  <*  Now,  what  was  I  to  do  with  a 
young  fellow  that  could  not  speak  French  ? 
What  could  I  reply  to  him  who  had  nothing 
to  say  ?  Could  he  only  have  spoken  for  him- 
self, Heaven  only  knows  what  might  then 
have  liappened.  Under  these  circumstances, 
how  could  I  do  other  than  regard  Prince* 
Charles  as  an  object  of  pity  ?  "  The  prince, 
however,  followed  her  about  sedulously  for 
some  time,  and  his  mother  tried  her  best  arts 
to  create  an  attachment  between  the  parties ; 
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but  at  length  queen  and  prince  got  tired  of 
their  efforts,  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1647, 
the  royal  beauty,  disappointed  in  her  hopes 
elsewhere,  began  in  her  turn  to  woo  the 
prince,  both  Henrietta  and  Charles  gave  a 
cool  reception  to  these  advances.  The  next 
year  we  find  the  prince  entering  on  an  illicit 
relation  with  Lucy  Barlow,  alias  Walters,  *<  a 
brown,  beautiful,  bold,  but  vapid  creature," 
as  Evelyn  calls  her.  In  April ,  1 649 ,  she  made 
the  prince  the  father  of  *<  Johir  Crofts,"  af- 
terwards the  well-known  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
But  before  this,  the  Presbyterian-Royalist  ris- 
ing in  England,  and  the  revolt  of  a  part  of  the 
Parliament's  ships  under  Batten,  led  Charles, 
in  June,  1648,  to  proceed  to  Calais,  and  thence 
sail  to  Holland,  where  he  took  the  command 
of  the  revolted  ships  at  Helvoetsluys.  The 
fleet  sailed  for  England,  but  returned  again  to 
Holland  without  fighting  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick and  the^Parliamcnt's  squadron.  War^ 
wick  followed,  Van  Tromp  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  interposing  and  keeping  the  peace  be- 
tween the  hostile  vessels.  Quarrels  broke 
out  in  the  prince's  fleet,  the  sailors  deserted 
or  were  seduced  back  to  Warwick's  service : 
and  Charles,  giving  up  the  nominal  command, 
retired  to  Breda,  where  he  lived  in  great  pen- 
ury, but  maintaining  a  reckless  gayety  till 
the  trial  of  his  father,  at  the  beginning  of 
1649,  roused  him  to  send  a  blank  paper  with 
his  signature,  offering  any  terms  to  the  Par- 
liament if  the  king's  life  were  saved.  The 
interference,  however,  was  fruitless.  The 
axe  fell  at  Whitehall  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1649,  and  Prince  Charles  became,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Royalists,  <<  King  Charles  the  Second 
of  England."  Here,  then,  we  leave  him. 
His  character  is  soon  summed  up.  He  was 
an  easy-tempered,  but  selfish  and  heartless 
voluptuary,  witty,  shrewd,  and  in  his  man- 
ners afiiible  and  condescending,  but  without 
a  spark  of  manly  feeling,  or  self-respect,  or 
an  atom  of  moral  courage  or  honesty.  He 
was  Duke  of  Cornwall  by  birth,  and  was 
styled  Prince  of  Wales,  in  public  documents, 
from  the  year  1645,  and  not  before ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  formal  creation.  A 
warrant  for  the  expenses  of  his  household  in 
March,  1641,  is  addressed  to  the  Receiver  of 
the  Rng^s  Treasure  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
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FroBi  Temple  Bbt. 
«  STTTINa  UP. 

There  are  some  personfl  bo  fortunate  as  to 
poBsefls  the  power  of  abstractiog  their  mindfi 
from  surrounding  disturhances,  and  of  doing 
anything  they  please  at  any  given  moment. 
I  have  heard  of  an  author  who  noted  down 
material  for  an  abstruse  quarto  Tolume  in  the 
several  ten  minutes  which  elapsed  between 
dinner-time  and  dinner.  I  know  a  man  who 
can  fall  asleep  at  the  word  of  command,  and 
wake  when  he  pleases.  Mr.  Morphy  can  play 
a  dozen  games  at  chess  all  at  once ;  and  liiere 
are  demigods  who  can  compose  a  leading-ar- 
ticle or  an  essay  upon  moral  philosophy  in  a 
ball-room.  Time,  place,  and  circumstances 
these  impassibles  set  at  naught.  They  deter- 
mine to  fix  their  attention  upon  this,  that,  or 
the  other,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  succeed. 
A  multitude  of  sights  and  sounds  and  loose 
thoughts  wander  about,  and  struggle  in  vain 
to  distract  them.  They  'sit,  like  the  wizards 
of  old,  within  a  magic  circle,  round  and  round 
the  outside  of  which  those  baffled  demons, 
the  sworn  foes  of  application,  wander  and 
howl  in  impotent  rage,  as  the  ready  pen  chirps 
on.  The  present  writer  is  not  one  of  these 
potent  ones.  His  magic  circle  is  but  a  weak 
defence,  and  legion  is  the  name  of  the  mis- 
chievous sprites  who  cluster  round  its  verge. 
Let  him  but  encourage  them  with  a  glance  or 
a  passing  thought,  and— crash!  there  is  a 
practical  breach  in  the  barrier,  and  in  the 
enemy's  storming  party  throng,  pell-mell 
upon  him.  They  dry  up  the  ink  upon  his 
pen ;  they  blot  and  crumple  up  the  paper ; 
they  muddle  his  calculations  into  a  horrible 
mass  of  meaningless  figures ;  they  seize  the 
sentences,  and  twist  and  tangle  them  in  his 
mind ;  they  lay  in  ambush  for  the  right  word 
on  its  journey  to  the  right  place,  and  hurry 
it  away  to  unexplored  regions,  whither  his 
memory  toils  after  it  in  vain.  Does  it  ever 
strike  you,  0  reader,  to  pause  in  the  perusal 
of  these  and  other  pages,  and  wonder  how 
they  are  filled  ?  Do  you  think  that  an  au- 
thor's mind  is  a  sort  of  spindle,  which  am- 
bition or  his  daily  wants  can  set  twirling, 
and  BO  produce  these  type-marks  by  the  yard 
at  will  ?  There  are  men — ^may  their  shadows 
never  be  less ! — ^who  can  do  this  thing ;  but  1 
am  not  (wofse  luck  for  me)  one  of  them.  Set 
me  down  at  my  own  old  study-table,  out  of 
which  ideas,  as  I  verily  believe,  vrore  gener- 
ated,— for  they  are  very  slow  to  come  if  Ilay 


my  paper  on  other  manogany, — and  I  can 
plod  along  well  enough.  Let  me  <»ice  get 
warm  into  my  subject  elsewhere,  and  the 
printer's  imp  shall  be  satiated.  But  put  me 
into  strange  quarters,  and,  handing  me  unfa- 
miliar paper  and  wild  pens,  tell  me  to  begiriy 
and — ^Well,  I  think  you  had  better  be  good 
enough  to  call  again  some  day  towards  the 
end  of  next  week  fi>r  the  short  article  you  re- 
quire. I  was  never  more  palpably  impressed 
with  my  failing  in  this  respect  than  one  night 
a  few  months  ago.  I  was  not  in  my  own 
house,  or  where  my  magic  table  stands. '  Some- 
thing— ^no  matter  what — ^had  happened  to 
worry  me  during  the  day,  and  midnight  fi^und 
me  **  sitting  up"  for  some  one — ^no  matter 
whom — and  I  was  tired,  restless,  and  alone. 
That  I  should  be  awake  at  that  hour  is  noth- 
ing strange ;  but  that,  being  awake,  I  should 
then,  of  all  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  be  idle, 
was  curious ;  for  the  night  to  me,  indeed, 
brings  wisdom,  and  I  have  no  busier  time. 
But  this  night  the  demons  aforesaid  had 
broken  in  upon  me,  and,  armed  with  adaman- 
tine chains,  had  fettered  every  fiiculty  but 
that  of  fidgeting.  They  would  not  let  me 
read ;  they  would  not  let  me  write  ;  they 
would  not  let  me  think.  They  turned  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  into  two  bars  of  a  tune 
that  I  detest,  and  dinned  it  into  my  ears  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  When,  in  despair, 
I  gave  the  yrretched  timepiece  a  great  shake 
and  stopped  it,  they  half  stuffed  up  the  water- 
pipe,  and  caused  the  gutter  of  the  roof  to 
overflow  (for  it  was  raining)  into  the  balcony 
with  a  solemn,  measured,  equidistant  drip! 
drip !  drip !  and  fixed  the  sound  upon  my 
mind,  so  that  I  could  tell  to  a  nicety  when 
it  would  come,  and  waited  for  it,  counting 
the  seconds,  thereby  making  every  ten  min- 
utes pass  like  an  hour.  Then  there  was  tho 
rattle  of  the  cabs.  The  person  I  expected 
would  come  in  a  cab.  At  first  they  passed 
thick  and  fast;  the  theatres,  concerts,  and 
small  tea-parties  were  breaking  up,  and  people 
were  going  home  to  bed.  Afterwards,  as 
time  wore  on,  their  rattle  died  away,  and 
each  one  that  came  along  aroused  expectancy, 
and  disappointed  it.  First  there  was  a  dis- 
tant rumble,  and  as  it  approached  and 
sounded  louder,  my  ear.  now  practised,  could 
distinguish  between  the  sharp  clatter  of  the 
hansom  or  the  lumbering  jog  of  the  four- 
wheeler.  Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  sound. 
In  a  moment  whatever  makes  it  will  be  at 
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haod ;  bat  each  momentB  are  plagay'  long 
0060,  and  all  BortB  of  queer,  difloordant 
thoughts  play  leap-frog  over  each  other  in 
them.  Will  the  ooming  cab  turn  down  a 
by-fitreet,  or  stop  next  door,  or  break  down, 
or  run  away  ?  Why  does  not  the  driver  hit 
his  horse,  and  come  along  faster?  What  is 
he  like?  Uow  many  capes  has  he  to  his 
coat?  What  sort  of  greatcoat  shall  I  have 
next  winter?  Will  ^e  cabman  dispute  about 
his  fare?  If  he  does,  will  it  be  well  to  sum- 
mons him  ?  It  is  a  bore  to  summons  cabmen ; 
but  then  if  you  don't  do  so  when  they  are  in 
the  wrong,  they  are  encouraged  by  success, 
and  bully  women  and  country  clergymen  and 
distinguished  foreigners;  yes,  and  Barclay 
and  Perkinses  draymen  flowed  Haynau,  and 
he  escaped  in  a  cab.  What  can  have  become 
of  that  cab?  The  police-magistrates  are 
father  hard  upon  cabbies  sometimes;  but 
they  are  not  so  stupid  as  country  justices. 
What  a  mess  they  made  of  the  Road  murder ; 
and  how  hard  they  were  upon  the  poor  fellow 
who  slept  out  in  the  open  air  at  Ryde,  and 
the  hungry  widow  who  ate  a  turnip  that  the 
worms  had  done  with !  What  a  lot  of  mur- 
ders, too,  there  have  been  !  I  would  not  live 
all  alone  for  anything ;  and  yet  solitude  has 
its  advantages.  There  was  nobody  to  murder 
Robinson  Crusoe  until  the  savages  came ;  and 
then  how  was  it  that  he  made  such  good 
practice  amongst  them  with  his  old  ship's 
muskets?  And  will  there  not  be  firstrate 
Bhooting  next  year  at  Wimbledon?  These 
are  a  good  many  ideas  to  be  put  in  train  by 
the  rumble  of  a  cab,  and  to  pass  through 
one's  mind  in  a  minute ;  but  they,  and  many, 
many  like  them,  came  and  passed  away  be- 
fbre  the  cab  was  in  sight;  and  then,  when 
the  datter  was  at  ^e  door,  and  my  heart 
beat  loudly>  and  I  held  my  breath, — certain 
that  this  one  would  contain  the  expected, — it 
passed  straight  on,  the  clatter  of  the  re- 
treating hoofs  died  away  slowly,  and  back 
again  came  the  monotonous  drip,  drip,  drip 
of  the  rain,  that  had  been  going  on  all  the 
time,  till  my  attention  was  distractedHrom 
it  to  another  distant  rumble,  destinM  to 
swell  and  deceive  and  pass  away,  as  before, 
into  the  dark,  inclement  night. 

*<  Was  ever  man  so  plagued !  "  I  exclaimed 
querulously,  when  this  had  happened  for  the 
twentieth  time,  and  the  answer  to  my  com- 
plaint brought  its  cure.  Why,  yes,  I  thought; 
there  are  hundreds  now  *'  sitting  up "  in 
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London,  not  warkiDg  for  others,  not  amusing 
themselves,  but  merely  waiting  and  watch- 
ing, as  I  am  now.  Then  pictures  of  those 
whom  I  had  known  to  be  thus  employed 
'<  sitting  up  "  pasBed  one  after  the  other  be- 
fore my  dosed  eyes,  and  the  demons  had  no 
power  to  blear  them. 

What  is  this? 

The  solid  masonry  of  a  handsome  West- 
End  mansion  becomes  transparent  as  plate- 
glass,  and  I  see  all  that  passes  within.  In  a 
chamber  on  the  second  floor,  furnished  with 
curious  simplicity,  lies  a  gray-headed  gentle- 
man, evidently  an  old  campaigner,  sleeping 
heavily.  He  rests  upon  his  old  camp-bed, 
his  old  simple  camp-furniture  is  around  him, 
and  his  old  sword  hung  in  the  place  of  honor 
above  the  mantlepiece.  At  ten  o'clock  his 
head  was  laid  upon  his  hard  pillow,  and  in 
five  minutes  he  was  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
He  will  be  stirring  at  five  in  the  morning, 
when  he  will  light  his  lamp-stove  and  make 
his  own  cofiee  for  breakfast.  The  clock  has 
now  just  struck  three,  and  some  one  is  '*  sit- 
ting up."  The  watcher  is  a  girl  of  about 
eighteen;  she  is  not  absolutely  pretty,  I 
think,  at  any  time,  but  we  see  her  to  great 
disadvantage  now,  for  her  eyes  are  red  with 
weeping,  and  her  hair  is  all  loosened  where 
she  has  laid  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  is 
twisted  up  and  thrust  away  behind  her  ears 
in  disorder.  But  you  can  see  that  the  face 
is  a  loving  and  a  gentle  one.  She  wears  a 
simple  evening-dress, — a  spotted  muslin,  if  I 
remember  right,  and  holds  a  dark  shawl 
tightly' wrapped  round  her  shoulders.  (The 
gray  morning  is  very  chilly.)  Lightly  she 
trips  down  the  silent  stairs,  and  listens  at 
the  old  man's  door.  His  measured  breathii^ 
shows  her  that  he  is  still  fast  asleep,  and  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  she  passes  on.  As  she  is 
about  to  descend  farther,  the  opposite  door 
opens,  and  a  lady  somewhat  more  advanced 
in  life  appears,  and  asks, — 

« Is  that  you,  Jessie?  " 

"  Hush !  yes." 

*<  Has  he  come  in  yet?  " 

«*  No,  dear,  not  yet." 

*< Is  he  often  so  late?" 

'<  Oh,  pray  do  not  speak  so  loud.  If  papa 
were  to  hear! " 

« My  poor  pet,  how  pale  you  look ! " 
whispers  the  matron  sister.  ''  Go  to  bod, 
Jessie ;  I  will  sit  up  and  let  him  in.  Do  go 
to  bed  DOW,  Jessie." 
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^'  No,  no,"  she  replies,  harriedly  disengag- 
ing  herself  from  the  sifiterly  arms.  '*  Yoa 
would  not  understand  him.  He  would  miss 
me,  and  perhaps  make  a  noise.  He  was  bat 
a  ehild  when  yo>u  married,  and  you  have  been 
so  long  away.  I  mi«5/wait  up.  See,  there's 
little  Charley  waking ;  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Marion,  go  bock  to  your  room,  and  quiet 
hun." 

In  an  instant  the  young  mother  is  at  the 
side  of  her  child,  a  blue-eyed,  curly-pated 
boy  of  some  three  years  old,  the  image  of 
his  absent  sailor  &ther.  Little  Charley  is 
sitting  up  in  his  cot,  frightened  at  waking 
and  finding  himself  alone,  and  is  making  up 
his  mind  and  his  face  for  a  cry. 

*'  Mammie  is  with  you,  darling ;  mammie 
is  here.  Don't  cry,  dearie,"  whispers  Ma- 
rion, '<  or  you  will  wake  grandpapa." 

'*  Charley  wants  'oo  to  come  to  bye-bye 
'ooeelf,"  says  the  child,  in  a  sleepy  voice; 
"  why  don't  'oo  come  td  bye-bye,  mammie? 
Is  Uncle  Will  naughty  again  to-night?  " 

His  mother,  dashing  away  her  tears,  kisses 
him  eagerly;  and,  sinking  upon  her  knees 
beside  the  cot,  cries  in  a  voice  half  stifled 
with  sobs,  **  0  Charley,  Charley !  mother's 
blessing !  mother's  pride !  pray  to  God,  dear, 
with  poor  mother,  that  if  he  will  spare  you 
to  be  a  man,  you  may  not  break  poor  mam- 
mie's  heart." 

Meanwhile,  Jessie  has  passed  down  into 
the  hall ;  has  drawn  noiselessly  the  bolts  of 
the  street-door ;  has  undone  the  chain  ;  has 
hitched  back  the  catch  of  the  lock;  and 
stands  leaning  her  aching  temples  against 
the  cold  wall,  gazing  anxiously  through  the 
narrow  porch-window  up  the  deserted  street, 
watching  for  a  profligate  brother's  return. 

He  is  only  just  twenty-two ;  has  a  pleasant 
home  and  a  good  allowance.  He  makes  a 
mere  caravanserai  of  the  one,  and  squanders 
a  quarter's  instalment  of  the  other  in  a  fort- 
night. Twice  has  his  father  had  to  with- 
draw a  considerable  sum  from  what  should 
be  Jessie's  dowry  to  pay  the  spendthrift's 
debts ;  and  the  old  soldier  has  sworn  a  round 
oath  that  not  another  shilling  shall  he  have 
to  save  him  from  a  gaol.  When  the  last 
payment  was  made,  he  had  nearly  seen  the 
interior  of  one,  and  was  very  penitent,  de- 
ckiring  that,  if  extricated  only  this  once,  he 
would  give  up  forever  and  a  day  those  dis- 
reputable haunts  where  his  wild  oats  have 
been  sown ;  would  live  within  his  means, 
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and  never,  never,  never  be  out  of  the  boose 
later  than  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Why,  then,  is  Jessie  <*  sitting  up,"  and 
what  has  become  of  her  pretty  bracelets? 

Ah,  me !  Providence  never  creates  a  scamp 
without  providing  a  gentle,  loving  woman  to 
worship  him,  and  to  be  trampled  upon  in  re- 
turn. 

Where  is  Jessie's  brother  now?  Shall  we 
follow  him  into  the  society  he  prefers  to  that 
of  his  home  ?  I  think  not.  Enough  1)e  it  to 
say  that  he  is  <*  having  his  fling  "  in  one  of 
Satan's  anterooms  situated  near  the  Haymar- 
ket,  pouring  out  libations  of  sparkling  Mo- 
selle upon  the  shrine  of  the  most  higlily  dec- 
orated Thais  of  modem  times. 

Heathen  mythology  set  down  a  volcanic 
region  in  Sicily  as  the  threshold  of  the  infer- 
nal abodes.  Should  a  modem  iEneaswish 
to  travel  thither,  let  him  start  from  London's 
glaring  Haymarket,  and  easy  shall  be  his 
downward  path. 

Presently  Jessie's  brother  will  reel  home- 
ward. She  will  see  him  afar  off,  and  have 
the  door  open  when  ho  staggers  up ;  will  take 
off  his  muddy  boots  with  her  delicate  hands ; 
will  lead  him  to  bed,  and  watch  by  him  till 
he  is  deep  in  drunken  slumber.  Tlien  she 
may  go  to  rest  herself,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  **  sitting  up  "  for  her  till  to-morrow 
night. 

Come  with  me  out  of  London, — east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  —  which  way  you  please,  so 
that  we  go  far  enough  into  the  border  land 
that  divides  town  and  country,  and  we  shall 
find  another  *  *  sitter-up. ' '  This  is  the  region 
where  eligible  plots  of  ground  are  to  be  let  on 
building  leases ;  where  the  half-made  roads 
are  lumbered  up  with  heaps  of  building  ma- 
terials, and  full  of  pitfiills  for  unwary  travel- 
lers ;  where  gaunt  lines  of  unfinished  houses 
stand  up  in  the  night  air,  like  the  skeletons 
of  departed  streets ;  and  tall  scaffolding  poles, 
planted  on  end,  in  the  distance,  mark  where 
the  devouring  city  is  going  to  eat  its  way  into 
the  green  fields.  Come  with  me  thither  at 
midnight,  I  say,  and  we  shall  find  another 
**  sitting  up." 

The  wooden  bridge  over  the  little  stream, 
soon  to  be  civilized  into  a  sewer,  lias  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a  more  sub- 
stantial structure ;  and  as  the  course  of  the 
old  road  has  to  be  turned,  and  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  excavations,  and  the  piles  of 
iron  pipes,  timber,  and  bricks  that  are  scat- 
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tered  about,  a  ooel-firo  is  let  into  a  sort  of 
brazier  to  warn  such  as  may  pass  by,  and  a 
aoxne  one  is  *<  sitting  up  "  to  ''  mind  "  it. 

This  '*  sitter-up  "  is  generally  a  laborer 
who  has  met  with  an  accident,  or  is  too  old 
to  work.  He  mnst  be  a  steady  man  to  be 
employed  upon  such  a  duty ;  for  should  he 
fiiU  asleep  or  absent  himself,  and  so  let  the 
fire  out,  and  you  or  I  are  driving  along  in  our 
grgs  and  are  shot  out  into  a  thousand  of 
bricks,  and  break  our  necks  or  our  horses' 
knees,  the  contractor  will  find  his  name  upon 
the  wrong  side  of  a  V,  on  the  lists  of  one  of 
her  Majesty's  superior  Courts  of  Com^non 
Law.  Therefore  this  '<  sitter-up  "  ils  a  man 
well  advanced  in  life,  a  silent  man,  and  one 
who  moves  about  slowly,  doing  such  a  sim- 
ple thing  as  taking  up  a  stone  and  putting  it 
down  again  in  thirteen  movements,  each  per- 
formed with  an  amount  of  deliberation  suffi- 
cient to  give  you  the  fidgets  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  He  stoops  very  much  in  his  gait ;  and 
his  arms,  as  they  dangle  listlessly  from  his 
shoulders,  give  yon  the  idea  that  they  are 
upon  the  point  of  dropping  off.  He  is  not 
communicative.  His  expression  is  that  pe- 
culiar one  of  profound  meditation  which  you 
find  upon  the  countenance  of  omnibus-drivers, 
tap-room  frequenters,  the  waitresses  in  rail- 
way refreshment-rooms,  the  unemployed  crew 
of  steamboats  and  barges,  and  others  whom 
you  know,  by  long  and  careiul  observation, 
not  to  think  at  all.  When  the  bricklayers 
and  carpenters  are  about  to  give  up  work  for 
the  day,  you  may  see  this  **  sitter-up"  wan- 
dering about  the  half-finished  houses,  picking 
up  chips  and  pieces  of  wood  to  light  his  fire ; 
and  as  night  comes  on  you  will  find  him  sit- 
ting  upon  a  low  pile  of  bricks  close  beside  it, 
under  the  lee  of  some  old  tarpauling,  stretched 
over  broken  scaffolding  poles  into  a  sort  of  half- 
tent,  half-screen,  which  he  has  built  up  as  a 
protection  against  the  wind,  smoking  a  very 
short  black  pipe  solemnly.  A  tramp  or  two 
may  pom  by  during  his  vigil,  and  wish  him 
**  good-night,"  but  will  get  no  greeting  in 
return.  Our  *<  sitter-up "  docs  not  affect 
tramps.  He  has  to  watch  the  surrounding 
property  as  well  as  the  fire,  and  tramps  have 
a  great  penchani  for  the  bells,  gas-fittings, 
leaden  pipes,  brass  door-handles,  and  other 
removable  metal-work  of  untenanted  houses. 
In  the  early  morning  the  market-carts  will  go 
by,  the  horses  knowing  their  way  blindfold 
into  London,  and  the  drivers   fast  asleep 
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amongst  the  cabbages ;  but  they  do  not  dis- 
turb him.  As  the  light  increases,  the  fire 
gets  paler  and  paler,  till  it  quite  dies  out. 
The  carpenters  and  bricklayers  and  other  ar- 
tificers arrive  one  by  one  to  begin  the  day's 
work,  —  that  is,  if  they  have  not  got  up  a 
**  strike  "for  a  whole  day's  wages  for  ludf 
a  day's  work,  —  and  then  our  '*  sitter-up" 
goes  home  to  breakfast  and  to  bed.  If  he  has 
a  wife,  she  is  very  likely  to  be  in  charge  of 
some  new  house  **  to  be  let ;  "  and  when  you 
go  over  it  at  midday  will  ask  you  <*  to  please 
not  to  go  over  such  and  such  a  room,  because 
her  master  is  there  asleep."  For  his  **  sit- 
ting up  '*  he  will  be  paid  perhaps  a  shilling 
a  night,  and,  if  a  cripple,  will  get  as  much 
as  three  and  sixpence  a  week  from  his  club, 
always  provided  that  same  club  has  not  dis- 
sipated the  funds  intended  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  old  and  incapable  members  by  support- 
ing **  strikes ;  "  so  that,  what  with  his  wife's 
washing,  and  living  TCut-frce,  and  some  little 
perquisites  out  of  coals  for  the  fire,  he  is  not 
so  badly  off  as  things  go.  So  wishing  him 
good-night,  let  us  turn  back  townwards ;  and 
now  for  a  very  different  person  *^  sitting  up." 
He  has  chambers  in  the  Albany,  a  shoot- 
ing-box in  Scotland,  and  a  yacht  at  South- 
ampton .  His  age  is  thirty-one ;  he  has  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  and  —  something  else.  He 
has  had  half  a  dozen  jolly  fellows  to  supper 
to-night,  and  there  has  been  some  playing  at 
loo  and  other  diversions  at  his  expense.  The 
last  of  his  guests  has  departed  now,  and  he 
is  ^'sitting  up."  Why?  He  has  no  work 
to  do ;  he  has  no  one  to  wait  for.  It  is  half- 
past  two  o'clock.  There,  in  the  next  room, 
is  his  luxurious  bed.  Why  does  he  not  s?ek 
it?  Simply  because,  if  he  went  to  bed,  he 
might  fall  asleep,  and  then — ^ugh !  the  ugly 
dreams.  Look  at  him  in  the  daytime,  hang- 
ing about  his  dub  or  prancing  in  Rotten  Row, 
and  you  would  think  there  was  not  a  hap- 
pier young  fellow  upon  town.  His  face  is  a 
little  red  and  bloated,  to  be  sure ;  but  what 
of  that?  At  night,  when  surrounded  by 
friends,  or  in  some  place  of  amusement  or 
public  resort,  he  is  apparently  an  enviable 
person ;  but  at  home,  alone  with  his  valet, 
bo  would  shriek,  or  perhaps  fall  into  a  fit,  if 
he  were  for  a  moment  left  qtuie  alone.  Ho 
is  a  wretch  who  would  gladly  change  places 
with  the  meanest  beggar  in  the  streets.  The 
**  something  else  "  that  ho  has  got  besides 
twelve  thousand  a  year  is  deUrium  tremens. 
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So,  when  the  gaests  have  all  left,  and  his 
valet  proceeds  to  &sten  the  outer  door,  this 
miaerable  creature  whimpers  after  him  like  a 
frightened  child,  and  follows  him  into  the  pas- 
sage holding  him  by  the  coat,  begging  and 
praying  that  he  will  not  leave  him,  swearing 
and  abusing  and  bribing  him  never  to  go  out 
of  sight,  and  not  to  let  them  come  in  to-night. 
Then  he  will  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  moan 
and  cry,  and  curse  his  patient  servant  for  let- 
ting the  snakes  get  upon  the  table,  until  at 
last  he  falls  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
IB  carried  off  to  bed.  Not  a  pleasant  picture 
this  "  sitting  up."    It  will  not  last  long. 

One  more,  and  I  have  done.  We  must  go 
back  into  the  suburb^,  near  where  the  &re 
was. 

The  new  streets  are  aa  quiet  as  the  grave, 
not  even  a  policeman  stirring.  In  all  this 
long  row  of  neat  little  villas,  that  stand  two 
and  two  in  patches  of  gardens,  each  trying  to 
look  as  though  the  other  belonged  to  it,  I 
can  see  but  one  window  that  is  lighted  up. 
Quick,  Asmodeus !  strip  me  off  the  front  of 
this  house,  that  I  may  search  it  for  '*  sitters- 
up."  No  great  labor  is  before  me,  for  it  is 
only  a  size  or  two  larger  than  a  spacious 
doll's  **  house."  There  is  a  miniature  gar- 
den, which  leads  to  a  miniature  porch, 
through  which  you  pass  into  a  miniature 
hall,  out  of  which  you  turn  into  a  minature 
parlor,  which  would  be  the  smallest  in  the 
world  if  it  did  not  lead  through  folding- 
doors  into  one  smaller  still.  Each  apartment 
baa  its  miniature  white  marble  mantlepiece, 
and  the  front  one  looks  out  through  a  min- 
iature bow-window,  shaded  with  miniature 
Venetian  blinds,  into  the  miniature  garden. 
At  the  end  of  the  passage  is  a  miniature 
kitchen,  and  above  are  thi^e  minifiture  bed- 
rooms and  a  dolPs  cupboard,  which  under  a 
powerful  lens  would  look  what  it  is  called, 
a  *' dressing-room."  The  carpets  are  all 
new,  and  so  is  the  sideboard  in  the  front 
parlor ;  but  the  looking-glass  over  the  man- 
tlepiece and  some  of  the  chairs  ore  of  the 
straight  up-and-down  patterns  that  one  never 
sees  now-o-days  except  in  second-rate  bro- 
kers' shops  and  old  posting  hotels  that  rail- 
w*ays  have  driven  into  a  state  of'  cretinism. 
Small  as  they  are,  the  rooms  strike  you  as 
looking  bare.  There  are  no  ornaments  ;  all 
the  furniture  is  for  use,  and  wonderfully  neat 
and  spotless  it  is.  Let  me  try  and  read  the 
history  of  this  house  and  its  **8itterB-up" 


before  they  speak.  One  is  an  old  lady  wiUi 
a  widow's  cap  and  a  mourning  dress ;  the 
other — there  are  but  two — ^is  a  young  lady, 
evidently  her  daughter.  The  former  Ims 
been  reading  Blair's  Sermons,  and  the  book 
is  lying  in  her  lap  with  her  hands  folded  over 
it,  whilst  she  gazes  into  the  fire.  The  latter 
has  been  busy  working  little  pieces  of  linoi 
and  cambric  and  lace  and  very  fine  flannel 
into  strange  shapes ;  making  little  caps  and 
frocks  and  warm  garments,  perhaps  for  the 
doll  to  whom  the  house  belongs,  or  who  will 
take  possession  shortly.  But  her  work  has 
fallen  unheeded  to  the  ground,  and  leaning 
her  head  upon  her  hand  she  has  given  her- 
self up  to  meditations  which  cast  the  shadow 
of  pain  over  her  pretty  &ce.  Poor  young 
thing,  not  yet  nineteen,  a  wife,  and  80(m  to 
be  a  mother  !  Will  the  shadow  deepen  as 
the  night  goes  on  ?  Th«re  is  a  tray  covered 
up  carefully  with  a  coarse  but  snowy  cloth 
upon  the  sideboard,  and  over  it  the  portrait 
of  a  gentleman  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
1810.  A  handsome,  dashing-looking  fellow 
he  must  have  been  in  bis  prime, — too  dasb- 
ing,  I  am  afraid ;  for  I  fancy  that  I  can  see 
i^  the  few  pieces  of  handsome  but  old-fasli. 
ioned  furniture  that  look  so  unwieldy  in  the 
little  room,  the  fragments  of  a  wreck.  The 
homely  repast  in  the  tray  is  not  spread  for 
him.  The  rusty  black  crape  ajid  the  widow's 
cap  are,  I  am  sure,  worn  in  his  memory. 
They  are  '^  sitting  up  "  for  some  one  else. 
There  is  a  look  of  carelessness  and  irresolu- 
tion in  the  handsome  face.  I  can  imagine 
such  things  as  life-insurances  suffered  to  drop, 
and  evil  days  put  off,  till  one  most  evil  came, 
and  found  the  widow  and  the  orphan  thrown 
penniless  upon  the  world. 

The  striking  of  the  cheap  French  clock 
rouses  the  old  lady  from  a  doze. 

'*  Two  o'<;)ock  !  "  she  exclaims,  throwing 
up  her  hands.  **  Well,  if  it  is  not  scanda« 
lous,  Bessie,  keeping  you  up  in  this  way— 
in  your  condition,  too  !  Oh,  men  are  always 
selfish !  "  and  the  old  lady  shakes  her  head 
pettishly. 

<*  Dear  mother,"  replies  Bessie,  in  a  tone 
which  implies  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  com- 
plaint, *<  you  know  he  cannot  help  it.  Be- 
sides, he  does  not  wish  me  to  sit  up." 

»*  Then  why  do  you  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I  like  to  give  him  his  supper,  poor 
dear,  after  his  hard  night's  work." 

**  Night's  work !  "  retorts  the  old  lady, 
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"  ihaVs  just  it ;  why  can't  he  work  in  the 
daytime,  like  a  Christian?  " 

'<  I  think  I  have  told  yon  before,  mamma," 
replice  Bessie,  very  quietly,  **  that  it  is  the 
doty  of  a  sub-editor  to  see  the  paper  '  put  to 
bed,'  as  they  call  it ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
till  the  very  lost  moment,  in  order  that  the 
very  latest  news  may  be  printed." 

'*  Then  why  is  John  a  sub-editor?  "  is  the 
querulous  demand.  *'  Your  poof  fether  could 
not  abide  editors.  If  your  husband  must 
write,  why  can't  he  be  secretary  to  some 
nobleman,  or  go  into  the  Treasury? — there 
are  some  very  gentlemanly  appointments,  I 
hear,  in  the  Treasury."  She  speaks  as  though 
he  had  only  to  walk  in  at  the  door  and  ask 
for  five  hundred  a  year ! 

*'  John  has.no  interest,  dear,"  replies  Bes- 
sie, taking  up  her  work  again.  "  We  have 
reason  to  be  very  thankful  that  he  has  his 
present  engagement.  There  are  so  many 
clever  men  about  now  ;  none  so  clever  as  he 
is,  though,"  the  young  wife  adds;  and  a 
flash  of  pride  lights  up  her  eye,  though  a 
tear  has  fallen  from  her  cheek  upon  the  little 
lace  cap  that  her  busy  fingers  are  shaping. 

"  Then,"  says  the « old  lady,  coming  again 
to  the  charge,  *'  why  don't  he  do  something 
clever?  If  he  must  write,  why  don't  he 
write  some  book  that  will  make  his  fortune, 
like  the  PUgrinCs  Progress,  or  Johnson^s 
Dictionary,  or  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or 
—or—" 

A  rattle  in  the  lock  of  the  outer  door  puts 
an  abrupt  check  to  these  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  in  a  moment  John — the  Uread- 
winner — Is  in  his  wife's  arms.  Do  you  know 
the  look  of  a  man  who  has  done  a  hard  day's 
work  and  is  pleased  with  it?  Well,  John 
has  that  look.  His  shirt  is  tumbled,  his 
hands  arc  grimy  with  dust  and  ink,  his  light 
curly  hair  is  in  wild  disorder ;  but  there  is 
DO  mistaking  him  for  other  than  ar  thorough 
gentleman  and  an  honest  and  loving  man. 
Nimble  fingers  whisk  away  the  snowy  cloth 
from  over  the  tray,  and  lo !  there  is  disclosed 
a  prime  little  piece  of  cold  stewed  beef,  a 
crosty  loaf,  a  sauoerful  of  walnut  pickles, 
and  a  bottle  of  bitter  beer,— «  supper  for  an 
emperor,  provided  he  is  hungry  and  has  a 
good  digestion.  Bessie  is  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  all  at  once.  She  is  taking  off 
John's  coat ;  she  is  putting  on  his  slippers ; 
she  is  0{)cning  his  bottle  of  beer ;  she  is  fill- 
ing his  plate  with  good  things ;  she  is 
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ing  him.  When  ho  is  well  settled  down  ta 
his  repast,  she  goes  over  to  the  old  lady  and 
kisses  her ;  and  the  old  lady  tries  to  look 
stern,  and  fails  miserably.  It  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant scene.  I  see  no  wreck  now.  I  see  the 
good  ship  Perseverance  beating  up  against 
wind  and  tide  to  weather  Cape  Independence. 
Every  sail  is  set,  all  lumber  is  cleared  away, 
and  John  Prince  is  at  the  helm.  Bon  voyage^ 
John  Prince !  The  breakers  that  lay  ahead 
a  few  hours  ago  are  away  yonder  upon  your 
quarter,  far  to  leeward  ;  and  the  white  focun 
dashes  madly  over  their  jagged  heads  as  your 
gallant  bark  speeds  onwards. 

There  is  an  expression  upon  John's  &ce 
that  I  cannot  quite  make  out.  He  chuckles 
slyly  to  himself  now  and  then,  and  looks  a 
look  over  at  his  mother-in-law,  as  she  sits 
dosing  by  the  fire  which  says  as  plainly  as 
these  types  could  Jrender  it,  *'  You  are  a  very 
nice  old  lady ;  but  two's  company,  and  three's 
none." 

Perhaps  the  old  lady  sees  that  John  haa 
something  for  his  vrife's  ear ;  at  any  rate,  she 
lights  her  candle  and  wishes  them  good- 
night, declaring — not  for  the  first  time — that 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  keep- 
ing such  profligate  hours.  Whereat  John, 
who  has  risen  and  opened  the  door  for  her, 
throws  his  arm  round  the  place  where  once 
was  her  waist,  and  kisses  her  violently,  to 
her  intense  astonishment. 

When  she  has  gone,  he  returns  to  the  fire- 
side, and  placing  his  two  liands  on  Bessie's 
shoulders,  gazes  steadfastly  into  her  great 
honest  eyes.  Then  he  draws  her  towards 
him,  and  lays  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and 
sofUy  and  tenderly  caresses  it — there— as 
though  she  had  been  a  }iuri  child,  and  he 
was  soothing  her  to  forget  the  pain. 

'*  I  have  been  working  veiy  hard  for  these 
last  three  weeks,  Bessie." 

'^  You  have  indeed,  dearie." 

'*  And  have  kept  you  up  very  late  on  Fri- 
day nights." 

"  Not  very  lata,  dear,"  she  murmurs,  creep- 
ing closer  into  his  arms. 

''  Mr.  Clancey  is  no  better." 

**  Oh,  dear ;  then  you'll  have  more  hard 
work.    When  will  he  come  back  ?  " 

"  Never,  Bessie." 

**  Is  he  dead?  "  she  asked,  with  a  start. 

*'  No ;  that  is  to  say,  not  as  you  mean.  He 
has  got  brain  disease ;  and  the  doctors  say  he 
must  travel  abroad,  and  not  write  or  read  a 
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line  for  three  years.  Poor  Clancey  is  dead 
to  literature,  Bessie,  and  the  Excelsior  must 
look  oat  for  a  new  editor." 

There  is  a  great  flutter  in  the  heart  that 
beats  against  his  own ;  the  gentle  arms  that 
are  around  him  tremble. 

*  *  0  John , ' '  she  murmars,  *  *  after  all  you  've 
done— eould  not  you — would  it  be  right  for 
— oh,  I  don't  know,  but — ^might  there  not 
be  a  chance,  a  little  chance,  John,  of— of— " 

"Ofwhat,  my  pet?" 

•*  Of  your  becoming — of  your — oh,  you 
know  what  I  mean.  If  you  were  not  so 
proud,  and  would  ask,  after  all  that  you  have 
done — " 

*<  You  would  have  me  ask  to  be  made  edi- 
tor of  the  Excelsior  J  Bessie?  " 

*'Not  for  my  sake,  dear,"  she  replies, 
quickly,  *  but  for  the  chU — O  John,  John!  " 
and  she  hid  her  face  and  wept. 

**  Bessie,"  he  says,  firmly,  "  I  wiU  never 
ask  for  this." 


Then  she  looked  him  in  the  fiice,  gare  tL 
long  deep  sigh,  and  wiping  away  her  tears 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  saying — ^noth- 
ing. 

*'  I  will  not  ask  for  this,"  he  repeats,  pi8a»- 
ing  her  with  exultation  to  his  heart.  <'  It  is 
mine  without  asking.  It  was  offered  mo 
this  night  in  the  handsomest  manner.  I  am 
a  made  man,  Bessie.  My  salary  is  more  than 
trebled  from  this  day.  No  more  want,  no 
more  care,  true  wife ;  no  more—" 

'*  Tee,  it  ts  I ;  and  a  pretty  fellow  you  are 
to  sit  up  for  a  man,  and  keep  him  ringing  at 
the  bell  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour !  I've 
been  obliged  to  commit  a  burglary  to  get  in," 
said  my  expected  one,  pushing  up  the  win- 
dow and  entering  my  room,  wet  through, 
from  the  balcony. 

I  had  been  so  intent  thinking  of  other  peo- 
ple's *'  sitting  up  "  that  I  forgot  my  own. 


A  BOOK  has  just  been  published  in  London  by 
Longman  &  Co.,  entitled  **  Incidents  in  my  Lif^, 
by  D.  D.  Home."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  author  was,  perhaps  still  is,  in  high  faTor  at 
tlie  French  court  He  married  the  sister  of  a 
Russian  count 

The  magiazines  and  reviews  have  long  articles 
about  this  book,  which  we  have  been  too  busy  to 
read  carefully  ;  but  the  following  extract  is  very 
suggestive.  Wordsworth  and  we  have  always 
seen  and  felt  that  much  can  be  learned  from  chil- 
dren. Growth  into  maturity  clouds  "  the  clear 
conscience  of  a  child^*'  Perhaps  the  very  least 
contact  with  **  the  world  "  dims  the  intellect,  as 
well  as  the  morals.  We  Imow  that  it  entirely 
cuts  off  all  clear  memory  of  the  former  state  of 
existence,  leaving  only  such  an  occasional  indis- 
tinct trace  of  previous  life,  as  plunges  us  into 
reverie  and  vain  longing. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Living  Age  may 
have  been  sceptical  about  the  authenticity  of 
Spiritual  Rappings.  Such  a  personal  experience 
as  is  here  recorded  by  Mr.  Home  would  certainly 
rcVevc  them  of  all  doubt 

**  i)n  the  26th  April,  old  style,  or  8th  May,  ac- 
cording to  our  style,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
as  the  snow  was  fiist  falMng,  our  little  boy  was 
bom  at  the  town  house,  situate  on  the  Gagarines 
Qua^,  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  we  were  still 
staymg.  A  few  hours  2ilter  his  birth,  his  mother. 


the  nurse,  and  I,  heard  fbr  several  hours  the 
warbling  of  a  bird  as  if  singing  over  him.  Also 
that  night,  and  for  two  or  three  nights  oftorwards, 
a  bright,  starlike  light,  which  was  clearly  visible 
firom  the  partial  darkness  of  the  room,  in  which 
there  was  only  a  night-lamp  burning,  appeared 
several  times  directly  over  its  head,  where  it  re- 
mained for  some  moments,  and  then  slowly  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  door,  where  it  disappeared. 
This  was  also  seen  by  each  of  us  at  the  same 
time.  The  light  was  more  condensed  than  thoee 
which  have  hexm  so  often  seen  in  my  presence 
upon  previous  and  subsequent  oocosiona  It  was 
brighter  and  more  distinctly  globular.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  came  through  my  mediumship,  bat 
rather  thi'ough  that  of  the  child,  who  has  nuini- 
fested  on  several  occasions  the  presence  of  the 
gift  I  do  not  like  to  allude  to  such  a  matter,  but 
as  there  are  more  strange  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  o^  even  in  my  philosophy, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  omit  stating, 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  my  wifc*8  preg- 
nancy, we  thought  it  better  that  she  should  not 
join  in  seances,  because  it  was  found  that  when- 
over  the  rappings  occurred  in  the  room,  a  simol- 
taneous  movement  of  tiio  child  was  distinctly  felt, 
perfectly  in  unison  with  the  sounds.  When  there 
wore  three  sounds,  three  movements  were  fblt, 
and  so  on,  and  when  five  sounds  were  beard, 
which  is  generally  the  call  for  the  alphabet,  die 
felt  the  five  internal  movements,  and  she  would 
frequently,  when  wo  were  mistaken  in  the  letter, 
correct  us  from  what  the  child  indicated.*' 
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Ifxma  The  Speoteior. 
AN  ESCAPE  FROM  SIBERIA.* 

Tbsrb  are  few  English  children  who  hate 
not  read  Bladame  Cottin's  <* Elizabeth;  or 
the  Exile  of  Siberia."  Indeed  we  confess  to 
a  seoret  fear  that  it  is  from  this  soaroe  most 
of  the  popakr  impressions  of  Siberia,  its  cli- 
mate, its  colonists,  and  its  horrors,  have  been 
derived.  If  any  one  wishes  in  manhood  to 
rerive  to  the  fall  his  childish  impression,  the 
?i^ae  fear  of  that  awful  land,  the  only  coun- 
try which,  as  a  countiy.  Englishmen  really 
draad,  and  hold  apparently  beyond  the  reach 
of  travellers  or  discoveries,  the  notion  of 
boiindless  distance,  impassable  snow  and  every 
Arctic  difficulty  which  that  book  produced  on 
the  child,  he.  has  only  to  read  M.  Pietrowski's 
namtive.  It  is  very  short,  barely  two  hun- 
dred pages,  very  simply  told,  and  marked  by 
a  thougbtfblness  and  want  of  malice  which 
have  brought  upon  the  author  the  censure 
and  almost  the  contempt  of  his  countrymen. 
After  sufferings  such  as  inspire  the  reader 
with  a  cold  rage  against  the  government, 
which  could  inflict  them,  he  judges  the  au- 
thors of  his  misery  with  the  calmness  of  a 
apeetator,  suggests  the  excuses  involved  in 
their  situations,  and  records  with  a  painful 
fiiimess  the  smallest  alleviation  which  they 
ooQBoiottsly  or  unconsciously  allowed.  The 
book  might  have  been  written  by  Valjean, 
after  he  had  suffered  the  same  journey,  and 
affords  a  proof  of  the  real  power  over  the 
Bpirit  exercised  by  that  high  and' mystic  form 
of  GatholociBm  towards  which  the  better- 
class  Poles  sometimes  tend. 

H.  Rufin  Pietrowski  is  a  Polish  exile,  re- 
tiding  apparently  in  Pbris,  who  in  1842  felt 
•tricken  with  that  most  irresistible  of  all  do- 
siras,  which,  half  in  contempt  as  a  race  given 
to  emigration,  and  half  in  sympathy,  as  one 
secretly  devoted  to  England,  we  term  home- 
■okness.  Although  exiled  by  decree,  he  re-' 
solved  to  run  all  risks -and  return  to  the 
Ukraine.  A  kindly  American,  whose  ao- 
quaiDtaace  he  made  in  an  hospital,  furnished 
Mm  with  a  passport,  signed  by  Lord  Cowley, 
in  fiivor  of  a  Maltese.  Armed  with  this  doo- 
nmeot,  which,  had  it  been  genuine, ^would, 
aeoording  to  M.  Pietrowski  have  protected 
him  even  in  Russia,  he  made  his  way  to  Ka- 
mtnieo,  in  Podolia,  and  endeavored  to  live 
as  a  foreign  teacher  of  languages.    He  snc- 

*'    ^tUodUetiau  of  Siberia.    Bv  Rnfin  Pi«krowakl. 
TiBmlsVH  from  the  French.    Longimiii. 
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ceeded  for  months,  though  he  vras  compelled 
to  live  in  Polish  houses,  professing  ignorance 
of  his  mother  tongue,  and  ran  the  risk  every 
day  of  betraying  himself  by  some  involuntary 
exclamation.  He  remained,  however,  undis- 
covered, till  some  accident,  or  the  imprudence 
of  the  few  friends  to  whom  he  revealed  hii 
true  character,  betrayed  him  and  he  was  ar- 
rested. Taken  before  the  governor,  he  ad- 
hered to  his  disgrnse,  and  the  official,  in  spite 
of  excellent  information,  was  half  in  doubt, 
till  a  spasm  of  frankness,  to  which  Poles  are 
liable — in  this,  as  in  so  maiiy  respects,  re- 
sembling Frenchmen— compelled  him  to  break 
out  in  passionate  Polish.  He  was  sent  to 
Kiew,  chained  with  ring?  round  his  ancles, 
so  small  that  they  inflicted  intolerable  pain, 
and  examined  before  Prince  Bibikov,  a  name 
almost  unknown  in  Western  Europe  but 
which  appears  to  have  been  full  of  terror  for 
Poles.  This  man,  though  an  object  of  uni- 
versal abhorrence,  treated  him  with  some 
courtesy,  apparently  because  he  was  of  birth 
technically  noble ;  had  his  cell  cleaned  when 
it  swarmed  with  vermin,  which  his  chained 
hands  forbade  him  to  kiM ;  and  finally  relieved 
him  of  the  fetters  placed  on  his  arms.  He, 
however,  maintained  a  terrible  discipline ;  a 
sentry  caught  conversing  with  the  prisoner 
received  sixty  blows  with  rods,  and  a  soldier 
was  ordered  to  stand  incessantly  looking 
through  the  wicket-door  into  the  cell.  This 
became  to  the  prisoner,  probably  a  sensitive, 
though  strong-nerved  man,  a  terrible  torture. 

<*  That  strange  eye,  impassable  and  implac- 
able, which  meets  yours  at  every  moment — 
that  eye  which  follows  you  everywhere  and 
at  all  times — ^becomes  to  you  a  sort  of  infernal 
providence  ;  and  I  abandon  the  task  of  mak- 
ing any  one  understand  what  it  is  that  the 
prisoner  feels  who,  from  the  instant  ho  wakes 
m  the  morning,  sees  from  his  bed  those  two 
eyes  pointed  towards  him  like  two  stilettoes. 
Will  it  be  believed,  from  the  earliest  dawn  I 
loneed  for  the  night,  even  after  a  night  which 
had  been  already  very  long  and  rayfess  ? — ^fbr 
then,  at  least,  I  was  protected  from  those  two 
eyes.  Sometimes,  impatient  and  distracted, 
I  would  go  up  to  the  loophole  and  oppose  my 
feverish  glare  to  those  two  persecutmg  eyes : 
and  then  I  laughpd  like  a  savage,  when  I 
obliged  the  man  to  turn  away  for  a  moment." 

Pietrowski  was  at  length  sentenced  for 
having  returned  from  exUe  to  degradation 
from  hiB  rank  and  penal  servitude  fbr  life  in 
Siberia.    The  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  a 
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degradation,  exposure  in  the  pQloTy,  followed 
by  two  blows  in  the  fece,  from  which  the  wife 
of  a  noble  has  been  known  to  become  insane, 
lAit  M.  Pietrowski  seems  to  have  been  sent  at 
once  to  his  destination.  He  was  despatched 
with  convicts  and  in  chains,  but,  as  a  noble,  he 
rode  in  a  carriage ;  and  the  same  fact  proba- 
b^  fixed  his  final  residence  at  Tara,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  and  in  the  district  near- 
est to  civilization.  Here  he  became,  in  &ct, 
A  slave,  employed  in  hodman's  work,  and 
warned  by  his  fellow  political  captives  that 
nothing  but  abject  submission  could  save  him 
from  blows  and  torture.  He  was  employed 
side  by  side  with  real  criminals,  usually  mur- 
derers, one  of  whom  had  endured  and  sur- 
vived the  awful  torture  of  the  gauntlet.  He 
himself  was  branded  on  the  forehead  and  the 
cheeks  to  ensure  recognition  ;  but,"  though  he 
awoke  every  day  in  fear  of  the  rods,  he  con- 
tinued to  escape  them  by  excessive  care  not 
to  give  or  take  any  offence.  He  had  reason 
for  his  precaution. 

«  Some  years  before  my  arrival  at  Ekater- 
inski-Zavod,  there  was  a  Russian  General, 

N ,  who  had  been  condemned  by  Nicholas 

to  penal  servitude  in  Siberia.  The  Smotritel, 
respecting  the  high  position  and  the  advanced 
age  of  the  prisoner,  set  him  to  the  lightest 
and  least  painful  tasks,  and  admitted  him  to 
society  and  his  table.  Unluckily,  the  gen- 
eral sometimes  forgot  himself  (especially  if  he 
•drank  a  little  too  much) ,  and,  taking  up  the 
tone  of  a  senior  and  superior  officer,  showed 
himself  recalcitrant.  Toe  inspector  then  had 
him  chained  to  the  furnace  or  the  distillery, 
-«nd  obliged  him  for  a  month  or  a  fortnight, 
•during  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  to  keep  up 
the  fires.  The  general,  overheated  and  cov- 
ered with  sweat  and  ashes,  promised  to  amend, 
^and  reoommenoed  his  familiarities  with  the 
Smotritel  aqd  other  functionaries,  only  to  find 
himself  again  another  time  by  the  furnace. 
Having  spent  several  years  in  this  way  at  the 
katorffa,  ne  was  pardoned  by  the  Tzar,  and 
restored  to  his  ola  rank  as  a  general  officer.'' 

An  Abb^,  and  other  exiles  of  some  degree, 
who  planned  to  overturn  the  government, 
were  by  order  of  the  emperor  deliberately 
flowed  to  death  with  rods.  In  this  horrible 
•mbode  he  remained  two  years,  when  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  in  1S45,  suddenly  ordered 
new  measures  of  severity,  among  other  things 
directing  all  the  prisoners  hitherto  lodged  in 
Jhuts  to  herd  together  in  barracks.    Pietrow- 


ski could  bear  his  situation  no  longer,  and 
he  had  long  determined  to  prevent  personal 
chastisement  by  suicide,  he  resolved  on  fli^t 
over  the  Oural  Mountains  and  across  tlie 
steppes  of  Petchoura  to  Archangel.  His 
beard  had  grown,  his  dress  was  that  of  a 
moujik;  he  had  been  clerk  in  the  works  for  ft 
year,  and  earned  two  hundred  francs,  and  Ihi 
had  forged  a  passport  on  stamped  paper. 
Armed  with  these  resouroes,  he  set  out  on 
his  lonely  journey  of  nearly  twelve  hundred 
miles.  He  lived  usually  in  the  forest,  rieep> 
ing  on  or  under  the  snow,  eating  frozen  bread, 
and  be^ng  at  infrequent  huts  a  few  month- 
fuls  of  turnip  soup,  not  because  it  was  novr- 
ishing,  but  because  it  was  warm.  We  oan^ 
not  recount  the  incidents  of  the  jouniey,  which 
are  told  with  a  gentle  forbearanee  inexpraail- 
bly  touching,  but  after  months  of  suffering 
Pietrowski,  disguised  as  a  boholomets,  or 
pilgim,  reached  Archangel.  Here,  though 
hundreds  of  vessels  reached  the  place,  he 
found  escape  impossible-,  every  vessel,  e^vea 
the  smallest,  being  guarded  by  a  Russifui  sen- 
try, and  communication  with  foreigners  all 
but  impossible.  He  therefore  resumed  his 
journey,  reached  St.  Petersburg,  and  obtamed 
almost  by  a  miracle  a  passage  for  Riga,  whenoe 
he  travelled  to  Eonisberg,— only  to  be  arrested 
once  more.  After  his  fearful  journey  he  was 
discovered,  and  peremptory  orders  arrived 
from  Berlin  to  surrender  him  to  the  Russian 
Government,  who  would  have  returned  him 
to  Siberia  to  die  by  the  torture.  We  only 
wonder  he  did  not  on  the  spot  commit  suicide ; 
but  men  are  better  than  their  laws.  The  of* 
ficials  gave  him  tipie  to  escape ;  Robert  Blom, 
the  bookseller  whom  Prince  Windischgriiti 
shot,  gave  him  funds,  and  he  reached  Paris 
once  more  in  safety,  only  to  return  to  Gallloia 
to  join  in  another,  and  unsuccessful  Polish 
revolt.  Everywhere  in  the  steppe  he  met 
with  kindness ;  but  everywhere  his  book 
leaves  a  startling  impression  of  the  awful  ele- 
ments of  revolt,  the  bitter,  silent,  concentrated 
hate  of  authority  which  must  exist  in  Russia. 
The  impression  is  deepened  by  his  moderation, 
and  by  a  literary  style  which,  through  two 
translations,  is  still  perceptible,  and  su 
a  nature  possessed  of  every  faculty  nature 
give,  but  overwhelmed  and  almost  cowed  by 
an  almost  Asiatic  sadness.  It  is  a  charming 
book. 
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From  lh»  Sftturd^y  Bevioir. 
GEORGE  SAXD.* 
Tbsrs  are  many  peraons  who  gain  noth- 
whateror  from  reading  French  noTeln; 
and  maaj  more  who  get  only  harm  from  them. 
Tbey  breathe  a  very  different  atmosphere  from 
that  to  which  we  are  aooafit(»ned.    Their  yir- 
taes  are  not  our  virtaes,  and  their  yicoB  are 
yioee  which  we  are  rightly  taught  to  shun. 
bgliah  education  and  the  whole  English 
theory  of  morals,  although  much  the  beet  on 
the  &oe  of  the  earth,  have  the  imperfection 
of  bearing  very  badly  any  alien  admixture  ; 
and,  to  many  minds,  a  composition  not  framed 
on  the  English  model,  and  not  written  on  Eng- 
lish principles,  brings  with  it  a  temporary  dis- 
a^ution  of  the  best  ties  and  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  the  best  ideas  which  have  been  pre- 
viously accepted.    We  imbibe  the  bad  much 
more  easily  than  the  good  of  foreign  literature. 
Still,  French  literature  is  too  interesting  and 
too  accessible  to  be  relinquished  on  account 
of  its  possible  bad  effiscts.    People  will  read 
French  novels ;  and  putting  aside  the  pleas- 
me  to  be  derived  from  them,  they  are  abso- 
Intely  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  France.    The  highest  litera- 
ture of  every  country  is  European  rather  than  [ 
national.    Great  poets  and  philosophers  deal 
with  the  passions  and  the  problans  common 
to  man,  sod  political  writers,  like  Guizot  and 
IVicqueville,  address  themselves  to  all  in  every 
ooontry  who  can  understand  them .    Theology 
has  cttsed  to  be  an  exponent  of  national 
thought,   and  fictiea   is  now  the  vehicle 
through  which   the   floating  opinions   and 
oreeds  of  those  most  alive  in  each  country  to 
the  impressions  prevailing  there  find  a  vent. 
At  least,  this  is  true  of  the  only  two  countries, 
England  and  France,  where  there  is  a  living 
literature ;  and  in  France,  of  all  the  novel- 
writers  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  most  in- 
structive, the  most  genuine,  the  most  original 
IS  George  Sand.    There  are  many  other  writ- 
en  from  whom  a  finer  and  truer  analysis  of 
IVench  society  may  be  obtained ;   there  are 
many  that  have  more  of  French  wit,  and  who 
xepreeent  more  fifcithfully  the  Parisian  way 
of  viewing  and  settling  the  universe ;  but  she 
al(Me  represents  that  strange  union  of  noble- 
seas  and  poetry  and  elevation  with  wild  mo- 
rality which  is  so  astonishing  to  English 
xcadera,  which  exists  only  on  the  Continent, 

*  Quelqyut  Ilbta  mtt  mea  Ramtnu.    Far  Geom 
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and  the  existence  of  which  it  is  so  difficult 
and  yet  so  necessary  to  realise  if  we  are  to 
understand  France,  and  the  Continent  of 
which  France  is  still  the  moving  spirit.  It 
is  true  that  France  in  recent  years  has  grown 
rapidly  demoralized,  and  that  George  Sand 
has  no  successor.  But  still  it  would  be  very 
unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  that  whidi 
we  find  best  in  her  is  historicaUy  character- 
istic of  the  nation,  and  we  can  never  really 
learn  so  much  of  a  people  from  a  writer  who 
represents  its  worst,  as  frtsn  one  who  repre- 
sents its  best  side.  If  Fanny  really  repre- 
sented France,  its  lot  would  be  worse  than 
that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  but  a  nation 
which  claims  to  be  represented,  however  par- 
tially, by  Mauprat  and  Valentine^  cannot  be 
considered  altogether  unworthy  and  degraded. 
When  a  cheap  edition  of  her  collected 
works  was  published  some  years  ago,  George 
Sand  wrote  a  series  of  short  pref^oes  to  the 
novels  as  they  successively  appeared,  and 
these  prefaces  have  now  be^  collected  into  a 
separate  publication.  They  would  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  a  reader  not  previously  fiir 
miliar  with  her  writings ;  but  any  one  who 


knows  the  novels  themselves  will  find  it  quite 
worth  while  to  read  these  short  statements 
of  the  author's  circumstances  and  views  at 
the  time  of  writing  them.  The  general  buxw 
den  of  all  her  remarks  is,  that  she  wrote 
spontaneously,  without  premeditation,  and 
as  the  fancy  seized  her.  She  had  no  theory 
of  marriage  which  she  wished  to  recommend 
— she  had  no  creed  or  disbelief  which  she 
wished  to  maintain.  She  wrote  socialistic 
novels  without  troubling  herself  to  master 
the  details  and  difficulties  of  socialism.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  she  is  speaking  the  truth ; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  she  adopted  thus 
naturally,  and  without  inquiiy  or  reflecti(m, 
the  current  principles  and  theories  of  French 
society,  that  she  is  so  instructive.  She  is  ad- 
mirably free  from  that  pestilent  art  of  putting 
sophisms  in  a  consecutive  shape  which  her 
countrymen  call  logic.  She  found  marriage 
everywhere  treated  as  the  beginning  of  love 
for  a  young  woman.  She  did  not  set  to  work 
to  frame  an  ideal  state  of  society  in  which 
love  should  precede  marriage.  She  found  a 
condition  of  religion  in  which  the  most  mon- 
strous vagaries  of  scepticism  confronted  the 
rigidity,  the  fervor,  and  the  pettiness  of  Ca- 
tholicism. She  did  not  set  herself  to  devise 
of  the  Christiaa  Church.    Shemight 
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have  done  better  if  she  had  labored  after 
tbese  ideals,  but  she  would  have  been  wholly 
unlike  a  Frenchwoman.  What  she  did  was 
to  accept  the  framework  which  her  country 
offered  her,  and  to  embody  on  the  enclosed 
canvas  her  own  ardor  for  what  she  thought 
right,  her  determination  to  get  to  the  end  of 
all  feelings  she  thought  justifiable,  her  keen 
relish  of  art,  her  genuine  love  of  simple  pleas- 
ures. 

Such  a  book  as  L^Ua,  the  novel  in  which 
she  describes  her  doubts,  and  revels  in  all  the 
abysses  of  scepticism,  is  a  mere  tissue  of  blas- 
phemous nonsense,  if  we  judge  it  only  by  the 
results  to  which  it  leads.  '  No  one  is  made  hap- 
pier or  better  by  reading  it.  Its  philosophy  is 
nothing  but  a  senseless  screech  against  God. 
But  all  philosophy  about  religion  that  stops 
half-way  is  much  the  same,  only  that  it  may 
be  expressed  with  more  or  less  of  sobriety. 
The  thinking  man  kicks  against  t£e  pricks 
of  his  position  in  the  universe.  If  he  thinks 
long  enough,  he  will  generally  come  round  to 
the  conclusion  either  that  '*  God  is  great,"  or 
that  all  thought  is  vanity.  But  impulsi^, 
imaginative  writers,  accustomed  and  encour- 
aged by  success  to  write  down  and  publish 
all  l^eir  passing  thoughts  and  fancies,  do  not 
wait  for  this  conclusion  to  come  upon  them. 
George  Sand  said  that  she  felt  doubts,  or 
rather  that  she  felt  an  interest  in  religious 
problems^  She  immediately  wrote  a  novel 
about  them.  She  put  her  floating  theories 
into  the  most  exaggerated  shape  which  fancy 
suggested,  and  which  her  wonderful  mastery 
of  style  enabled  her  to  command.  In  France 
this  may  be  done.  A  woman  is  quite  at  lib- 
erty to  shriek  about  the  universe  if  she  likes ; 
a&d  in  Lelia  we  see  how  it  may  be  done.  In 
England  we  manage  things  differently.  We 
do  not  want  to  have  people  here  pouring  out 
their  crude  philosophy,  or  sounding  the  abyss 
of  doubt,  or  calling  God  to  the  tiny  bar  of 
their  babyish  insolence.  We  think  them  silly 
and  wicked  if  they  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  we  tell  them  so,  and  kick  them  and  keep 
them  under  if  they  defy  our  prohibition. 
This  saves  us  from  much  nonsense,  and  keeps 
up  a  general  atmosphere  of  respectability. 
We  are  probably  quite  right,  and  society 
gains,  on  the  whole,  when  it  thus  insists  that 
every  one  shall  either  walk  in  the  beaten 
paths,  or  else  hold  their  tongue.  But  all 
people  do  not  submit  quite  calmly  to  this 
•cmtrol,  and,  if  their  spirit  of  rebellion  is  not 


quite  strong  enough  to  make  them  openly 
defy  their  censors,  they  yet  turn  with  avid- 
ity to  a  foreign  literature  in  which  there  is 
no  reticence ;  and  George  Sand,  although  no 
philosopher,  has  yet  the  great  attraction  of 
genuineness  and  of  ardor,  both  in  feeling  and 
expression.  And,  theoretically,  such  books 
as  LeHa  are  perhaps  justifiable.  Wild  doubts 
and  a  keen  sense  of  pain  at  the  mystery  of 
things  are  unquestionably  among  the  most 
vivid,  if  among  the  most  occasional  and  tem- 
porary, of  human  feelings.  If  literature  sets 
itself  to  record  all  vivid  human  feelings,  why 
not. these  among  others?  The  English  way 
of  expressing  doubt  is,  in  some  degree,  absurd. 
In  England  the  doubts  are  always  the  doubts 
of  other  people,  over  which  the  happy  writer 
is  triumphant.  They  are  not  doubts  at  all. 
The  only  reply  is,  that  practically  wo  find  we 
get  on  better  without  the  expression  of  doubts. 
No  one  has  really  got  anything  new  to  say, 
and,  as  wise  men  come  round  to  belief  or  si- 
lence, it  is  no  use  vexing  ourselves  about  their 
half-way  fancies.  This  is  sensible ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  there  is  an- 
other way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and  that 
imaginative  foreigners  view  with  some  eon- 
tempt  this  reduction  of  literature  within  the 
limits  of  practical  sense. 

George  Sand  tells  us  that  she  early  repu- 
diated the  mysterious  maxim  of  "  art  for  art." 
If  she  understood  it  rightly,  it  meant  that  art 
ought  only  to  occupy  itself  with  those  sub- 
jects which  an  artist  could  approach  in  a 
purely  artistic  frame  of  mind — ^things,  that 
is,  that  did  not  concern  him,  and  had  no  con- 
cern with  what  he  personally  felt  and  saw 
and  underwent.  If  any  one  ever  held  such  a 
theory  of  art,  George  Sand  may  safely  say 
that  she  has  uniformly  defied  it.  The  sub- 
jects of  which  she  treats  have  been  suggested 
to  her  either  by  the  thoughts  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life  brought  home  to  her, 
or  by  the  places  in  which  she  lived.  She 
married  unhappily,  and  the  best  of  all  her 
novels,  Maupratf  was,  she  tells  us,  composed 
at  the  time  when  she  was  applying  to  a  tri- 
bunal for  a  judicial  separation.  It  occurred 
to  her  to  ask  what  was  the  ideal  of  that  state 
the  reality  of  which  she  found  so  dismal.  #  To 
love  but  onoe  and  to  love  forever  struck  her 
as  the  most  complete  contrast,  and  Mauprai 
was  written  to  describe  the  feelings  of  a  man 
who  never  loved  but  onoe,  who  married,  and 
early  lost  the  object  of  his  devotion.    8om»- 
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timeB  it  was  a  mere  social  dijffiealty  that  oo- 1 
copied  her.  Sho  waa,  for  example,  bo  strack 
with  the  problem  ae  to  the  proper  oourBe  to 
be  pursued  by  a  husband  who  finds  himself  in 
the  way,  that  she  could  not  do  less  than  write 
a  novel  to  explain  how  easily  an  honorable 
man  might  conclude  that  the  best  and  hand- 
eomeet  solution  would  be  to  kill  himself. 
But  her  impressibility  and  the  liveliness  of 
her  mind  are  chiefly  illustrated  by  the  great 
use  she  has  made  of  the  scenery  and  the  home 
life  in  which  her  time  has  been  mostly  passed. 
The  wild  savage  desolation  and  the  primitive 
rusticity  of  Berry,  where  her  country  home 
is  situated,  and  Venice,  the  Aty  where  she 
felt  most  profoundly  the  feeling?  that  a  city 
can  awaken,  have  been  the  two  great  sources 
on  which  she  has  drawn.  It  is,  perhaps,  be- 
cause she  has  thus  depicted  the  rural  life  of 
France,  and  given  its  local  coloring  to  the 
representation  of  an  Italian  city,  that  h^ 
writings  seem  to  foreigners  to  express  mora 
of  the  general  mind  of  France  tluui  the  com- 
positions of  authors  who  have  been  exclu- 
sively Parisian. 

An  author  who  surveys  his  past  composi- 
tions, and  introduces  them  again  to  the  pub- 
lic, naturally  makes  the  best  of  what  he  sees 
before  him ;  and  George  Sand  does  not  allude 
to  what  might  offend  us  in  the  several  talcs 
she  notices.  She  passes  over  the  absurdity, 
the  coarseness,  the  extravagance  of  her  writ- 
ings by  telling  us  that  they  were  intended  as 
studies  of  character.  We  are  not  to  judge 
her  or  her  books  by  what  she  pleases  to  teU 
us.  Yet  we  think  she  is  right  in  her  main 
assertion,  that  she  has  always  tried  to  keep 
up  a  high  standard ;  for,  according  to  French 
ways  of  thinking,  her  standard  is  in  its  way 
a  high  one.  She  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
her  respect  for  the  poor,  her  sense  of  the 
worth  of  true  a£Eection,  and  her  love  of 
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equity.  She  can  say,  without  hesitation , 
that  she  has  oflcn  followed  where  she  thought 
it  right  to  go,  although  pecuniary  temptation 
was  strong  the  other  way.  She  has  often 
written  too  much,  too  inconsiderately,  and  too 
stupidly,  in  order  to  get  money ;  but  she  has 
never  stooped  to  please  the  public,  and  think 
what  would  sell.  She  even  assures  us  that, 
in  fiction,  she  has  often  resisted  her  natural 
bent  in  the  direcMon  of  drameitic  and  startling 
incidents,  and  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
tranquil  analysis  of  character,  simply  because 
she  thought  that  in  her  generation  the  habit 
of  writing  sensation  novels  had  become  far 
too  strong.  She  also  sought  for  hereelf  and 
others  a  refuge  from  the  stirring  days  of  the 
1848  revolution  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
quietest  and  most  soothing  form  of  life  she 
could  dream  of.  Her  prose  idyls  were  com- 
posed that  stories  of  the  homely  worth  of  vil- 
lagers, and  of  their  rude  tendemeas,  might 
offer  a  shelter  to  troubled  minds  from  the 
presence  of  the  bitter  hatred,  jealousy,  and 
fury  of  the  time.  Certainly  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  excitement  of  a  barricade  and  the 
<](tiietude  of  La  Petite  Fadetta  is  as  complete 
as  anything  could  be.  We  hope  that  her 
thoughtfulness  fur  her  countrymen  waa  ap- 
preciated by  them.  Since  that  time  she  has 
gone  on  writing,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
authors  who  write  for  thirty  years  as  hard  aa 
they  can,  she  has  lost  her  early  rivacity  and 
her  wealth  of  fancy.  She  no  longer  adds  to 
her  fiitme,  but  neither  does  she  detract  from 
it.  Her  best  works  remain,  and  will  long  re- 
main, among  the  most  characteristic  and  the 
most  splendid  monuments  of  that  outiwuring 
of  French  literature  the  period  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  almost  exactly  coterminous  with 
the  duration  of  constitutional  government  in 
France. 


Goon  resoltB  are  already  apparent  flrom  the 
Salmon  Fisherv  Commiasion,  as  it  appears  that 
more  aalmon  have  been  aeen  in  English  rivers 
than  for  many  years  past  In  aome  plaoea,  the 
pools  have  aeemed  alive  vith  large  fish  that  were 
ni^le  to  force  their  way  up  ehallowa.  In  the 
west  of  Ireland,  a  '*  fish-walk  "  has  bec>n  made  in 
the  rocky  channel  which  oonneets  Lough  Mask 
with  Lough  Comb,  and  aahnon  can  now  pass  up 
or  down  fkedy.  A  resident  in  the  neighborhood 
has  dirtributod  more  than  700,000  aSmon  ova 
into  the  streams  aroond  the  lakes,  and  has  tamed 


ibrty  adult  saUnon  loose  in  Loog^  Corrib.  If 
these  can  only  get  fiiir-plaj,  there  will  bo  a  anper- 
abondanoe  of  salmon  in  that  part  of  Ireland  In 
the  ooorae  of  a  few  years. — Cluivibert'M  Journai, 


A  WAT  to  dress 

In  the  mode,  I  guess. 
Picks  a  husband's  bones  quite  clean. 

And  poor  Mr.  Spratt 

Must  cry  "No  &t,*' 
And  his  wile  will  cruw>4in€. 
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IVom  The  Saturday  Beyieir. 
ROMANTIC  BPIS0]>B3.* 


It  would  be  very  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
oontentfl  of  this  yolume  on  hearing  its  title. 
It  chiefly  consists  of  a  selection  of  passages 
from  f^oissart,  Sully,  Copimines,  Brantdme, 
and  some  of  the  less  known  chroniclers  of 
France.  It  also  contains  extracts  from  medi- 
asral  romances,  and  it  finishes  with  two  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  Montaigne's  philo- 
sophical rhetoric.  All  these  extracts  have 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Vance,  and  »  l(»ig 
preface  instructs  us  in  the  principles  on  which 
his  translation  has  been  made.  He  main- 
tains, with  great  earnestness,  that  modem 
writers  and  readers  are  too  mealy-mouthed, 
and  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  reproduce  the 
effect  of  old  writers  unless  we  adopt  their 
bold  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  refine- 
ment has  taught  us  to  consider  coarse.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the  doctrine 
if  it  were  really  raised  by  the  passages  se- 
lected. But  this  yolume  carefully  shirks  all 
expressions  and  allusions  that  could  frighten 
the  most  &stidious.  The  only  approach  to 
freedom  is  the  retention  of  a  few  strong  me* 
diBBTal  oaths ;  but  a  modem  reader  would  in- 
dee4  be  over-scrupulous  if  he  could  not  bear  to 
reflect  that  the  ages  of  chivalry  swore  iu  their 
own  peculiar  way.  The  translation  is  often 
Tigorous  and  genially  idiomatic,  and  it  has  an 
air  of  antiquity  about  it  which  may  fairly  be 
claimed  as  a  success,  although  a  little  inves- 
tigation will  riiow  that  it  is  principally  ob- 
tained by  an  absence  of  grammar  and  of  cop- 
ulative conjuncticms,  and  by  arranging  the 
words  so  that  the  nominative  case  is  kept  as 
long  as  possible  out  of  sight.  However,  there 
is  not  much  fault  to  find  vritb  the  translation, 
and  the  author  is  probably  right  in  pointing 
out,  as  he  repeatedly  does,  that  his  vocabu- 
lary is  copious,  apt,  and  telling.  The  selec- 
tions make  up  a  very  agreeable  whole,  al- 
though there  is  no  further  connection  between 
them  than  tBat  they  all  belong  to  the  French 
literature  before  the  classical  era,  and  that 
they  have  all  pleased  their  translator.  Few 
English  readers  are  familiar  with  even  the 
best-known  of  the  passages  translated,  and 
fewer  still  have  any  knowledge  of  the  obscurer 
writers  from  whose  pages  specimens  have 

*  Romamiic  Epiaodu  of  Chivahic  and  Mediatal 
fiance.  To  whMh  are  appended  some  few  panagea 
from  Montaigne.  Now  done  into  Bngliah  by  Alex- 
ander Vanoe.    London :  Manwaring.    1862. 


been  extracted.  This  Tolu]ne«  therafora, 
opens  a  very  ^asy  path  to  a  literature  which 
is  very  agreeable  if  we  can  avoid  having  too 
much  of  it,  and  escape  paying  for  our  enjoy- 
ment of  its  lively  parts  by  being  obliged  to 
read  its  tedious  parts.  Mir.  Vance  has  pro- 
duced a  volume  which  has  the  double  merit 
of  being  pleasant  to  read  and  of  introducing 
us  to  a  literature  of  which  it  is  highly  worth 
while  to  have  at  least  a  general  impressioo. 
Mr.  Vanoe  calls  his  sdeotions  '*  Romantic 
Episodes,"  and  undoubtedly  there  is  some- 
thing running  through  most  of  his  extracts 
which  answers  to  what  we  usually  tenn  ro- 
mantic. Tfa^re  is  a  j^reponderance  of  the 
unbusiness-like ;  there  is  an  atmo^here  of 
loyalty,  devotion,  and  adventure;  and  yet, 
as  we  pass  from  one  of  these 'remains  of  the 
ages  of  romance  to  another,  we  ara  struck 
not  only  by  the  presence  of  romance  but  hj 
the  absence  of  it.  We  very  much  doubt 
^hether  there  vras  ever  any  more  romance  in 
the  world  than  there  is  now.  Common  sense 
and  the  desire  of  selfish  aggrandisement  had 
quite  as  much  svray  in  the  Middle  Ages  a^«t 
any  other  time.  Probably  the  two  signs  of 
romance  which  would  occur  to  any  one  im- 
mediately as  the  most  characteristic  are  tbs 
engagement  in  distant  and  perilous  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  Crusades,  from  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  the  devotion  of  fiaithful 
knights  to  the  thought  of  an  idolized  mis- 
tress. There  is  quite  enough  material  in 
this  volume  to  make  us  suspect  that  these 
characteristics  were  very  seldom  seen  in  the 
times  when  we  fancy  they  were  most  com- 
mon. One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
specimens  given  by  Mr.  Vance  in  an  argu- 
ment between  two  knights  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency and  obligation  of  joining  a  Crusade. 
The  knight  who  argues  against  going  has 
much  the  best  of  it,  and  he  remarks,  without 
being  contradicted  by  his  companion,  that  it 
vras  very  odd,  if  crusading  was  a  necessary 
act  of  piety,  that  crusaders,  when  they  got 
back,  were  somehow  such  ruffians  and  black- 
guards. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  real  life  knights  were  fiiithful  to  mis- 
tresses, and  mistresses  to  knights,  during 
long  periods  of  absence.  All  the  young  wo- 
men in  the  genuine  medieval  stories  areHis- 
posed  of  by  their  fathen,  and  are  married  as 
early  as  possible.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
little  treatise  translated  by  Mr.  Vance,  which 
a  fikther,  known  as  the  Chevalier  de  hi  T6ar 
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landrfy  vriteB  for  the  ioatection  of  hia 


mance.    Even  tbe  few  aeleotions  giren  by  Mr, 
daughters.    He  cautions  them  against  jroung  [  Vance  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  waa 

much  more  criticism  in  the  Middle  Ages  thaa 
we  generally  &ncy.  No  criticiam  of  the  Cro^ 
sades  could  be  more  cogent  and'efiective  than 
that  offered  by  the  knight  in  the  dialogue  to 
which  we  haye  referred.  But  there  was  a 
sufficient  absence  of  criticism,  on  the  whole* 
to  make  romance  possible.  Mr.  Vance  trans- 
lates Brant^ne'sIij^e^Afary  Queeno/ScoU, 
whidi  is  certainly  romantic  enough.  Bbt  ita 
romance  transparently  rests  on  the  author 
haying  no  notion  of  eyidence.  He  evident^ 
holds  that  the  &et  of  Mary's  haying  suo- 
ceeded  as  a  beauty  in  France,  and  the  pes- 
sonal  attachment  she  inspired  in  her  atten- 
dants, made  it  impossible  she  could  have 
killed  her  husband  in  Scotland.  We  are  not 
equally  romantic  now  in  our  literature,  be> 
cause  where  eyidence  can  come  in  we  feel  our* 
selves  obliged  to  be  critical,  and  also  because 
e  have  accumulated  much  more  experience 


men  as  wild  and  dangerous  creatures,  just  as 
a  kind  &ther  of  modem  days  might  do.  He 
has  no  belief  in  the  constancy  of  loyal  knights 
errant.  Undoubtedly  knights  did  go  on  long 
eocpeditions,  and  some  of  them,  being  in  loye 
when  they  started,  married  the  obje^of 
their  affections  when  they  got  back,  ^ut 
this  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  hundreds 
of  the  queen's  saUors  and  soldiers  eyery  year. 
The  eLr^  poeitioB  of  women  in  n>^yal 
stories  is  not  that  of  beingfi  free  to  wait  un- 
molested for  a  coming  hero,  but  of  creatures 
that  are  married  out  of  hand  when  it  will 
answer  to'  marry  them.  Th&  courtship  of 
Sully  furnishes  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr. 
Vance's  extracts,  and  not  even  the  most  cyn- 
ical of  Mr.  Thackeray's  cynical  heroes  could 
explain  more  frankly  how  he  came  to  marry 
the  woman  he  liked  second  best  because  sh^se 
oould  offer  more,  and  how  thoroughly  haPwi 


found  his  self-denial  answer.  So  &r  as  ro- 
mance consists  in  the  reticence  of  selfishness, 
the  modems  may  claim  to  bo  quite  on  a  par 
with,  and  even  in  advance  of,  their  mediiBval 
ancestors. 

And  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  these  roman- 
tic episodes  represent  something  peculiarly 
romantic  in  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
They  typify  not  a  romantic  manner  of  life 
but  a  romantic  literature.  We  can  never 
wholly  dissever  the  two.  As  men  write  and 
think,  so  in  some  measure  they  are  sure  to 
live.  But  the  influence  of  literature  is  not 
80  great  as  to  render  predominant  in  life  that 
which  happens  to  be  predominant  in  litera- 
ture. 1  he  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
romantic,  not  because  it  expressed  the  thoughts 
of  romantic  people,  but  because,  when  the 
people  of  that  day  shaped  their  thoughts  in 
writing,  the  thoughts  that  came  most  handy 
to  them  were  romantic  thoughts.  Romance 
depends  on  a  familiarity  with  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  startling  facts,  a  preponderance  of 
fiseling  over  reason,  and  a  eympathy  with  all 
that  shows  the  elevation  or  strength  of  hu- 
man character  in  opposition  to  adverse  di^ 
eumstances.  What  destroys  romance  is  the 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good,  a  calculation  of  remoter  consequences, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  imposed 
on  society  by  treating  extraordinary  events 
and  persons  as  the  rule  of  ordinary  life. 
Criticism  ia,  in  one  worcf,  the  opposite  of  ro- 


than  mediasval  writers  had.  We  are  also  dis- 
inclined to  write  romance,  for  t£e  simple  rea- 
son  that  it  haa  been  written.  Ages  of  stir- 
ring adventure,  when  feeling  was  quick  and 
criticiam  unformed,  were  the  times  for  ro- 
mance. They  did  their  work,  and  we  do  not 
feel  called  on  to  do  it  over  again.  In  foot, 
we  oould  not  do  it  with  sincerity  and  uncon- 
sciousness. Old  ballads,  old  chronicles,  and 
such  convenient  repertories  of  the  antique  aa 
this  volume  of  Mr.  Vance's  bring  us  nearer 
to  romance  than  we  can  get  by  modem  helpa. 
Society  is  exactly  as  romantic  and  as  unro- 
manticas  it  ever  was,  but  literature  is  less  ro- 
mantic because  the  romance  of  literature  is  a 
partial  tmth  applied  and  stated  generally,  and 
as  we  know  that  it  is  only  a  partial  tmth,  we 
could  only  play  at  thinking  it  a  universal 
truth. 

Purists  might  object  to  the  confusion  of 
Brantdme  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue 
on  the  Crasades  under  the  oon^on  head  of 
mediaeval  writers,  butMr.  Vafflc  may  easily 
defend  himself  by  asking  whether  readers  do 
not  practically  find  enough  that  is  eaBentially 
alike  to  keep  the  extracts  in  harmony.  Nor 
does  it  seem  out  of  phice,  to  add  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  portions  of  Montaigne's  cele- 
brated Essay  on  Death,  and  of  his  Apology 
for  de  la  Sebonde.  They  are  fine  instancea 
of  a  kind  of  rhetoric  that  is  now  quite  out  of 
date,  but  is  still  pleasant  to  read.  Rhetorie 
may  be  compared  to  romance  as  forming  a. 
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dirtingiiished  part  of  literatiiiey  and  yet  as 
liaTing  only  a  traository  place  in  it.  We 
iuiTe  now  loBt  even  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  take  it  always  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 
Style  without  thonght  is  supposed  to  be  an 
equivalent  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  all  great 
rhetoricians  have  been  men  of  sense  and  of 
undoubted  philosophical  power.  Montaigne, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Cicero,  and  Burke  are  four 
of  the  greatest  of  rhetoricians,  and  they  were 
all  eminently  sensible  and  vigorous  thinkers. 
It  is  the  good  strong  sense  of  Montaigne  which 
carries  us  through  allusions  that  would  othei^ 
wise  be  pedantic,  and  reflections  that  would 
otherwise  be  platitudes.  Rhetoric  is  an  ad- 
junct of  expression  which  sound  thonght  may 
equally  well  have  or  not  have.  It  costs  an 
effi>rt  in  the  author  to  evolve  it,  and  it  costs 
an  efifort  in  the  reader  to  keep  his  attention 
fixed  on  it,  and  the  whole  question  is  whether 
the  result  repays  the  cost.  Our  general  an 
Bwer  is  that  it  does  not. 
such  pleasure  as  rhetoric  gives  can  already 
be  enjoyed  in  sufficient  quantity.  We  have 
enough  rhetorical  writers  of  the  first  class. 
Rhetoric,  like  romance,  is  a  thing  that  has 
been  done.  There  may  be  a  return  of  roman- 
(nsti»  and  rhetoricians  irt  future  ages,  for  ^ 
we  know ;  and  when  it  becomes  natural  to 
write  romance  and  rhetoric  again,  more  is 
sure  to  be  written.  But  we  in  this  genera- 
tion  have  aa  much  rhetoric  in  print  as  we 
care  to  read.  There  are  also  other  reasons 
why  rhetoric  is  not  in  fiishion  now.  We 
have  been  tormented  more  than  enough  with 
sham  rhetoric,  with  vague  fine  writing  and 
unmeaning  grandiloquence.  We,  therefore, 
incline  to  something  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  pretentious,  and  like  English  that 
is  plain,  straightforward,  and  business-like. 
There  is  no  reason  why  taste  should  not  alter 
in  this  respect.  W^  can  fancy  that  even  in 
<mr  day  rhetorical  sermons  might  produce  a 
great  effect  |y>ut  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
their  being  Reached ;  for  the^  could  only  be 
produced  by  a  man  of  sober  sense  and  delicate 
•taste,  and  such  a  man  might  hesitate  to  be- 
stow on  style  the  great  labor  and  thought 
-which  rhetoric  requires.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  if  we  want  rhetoric,  is  to  read  a  few 
pages  of  a  great  rhetorical  writer,  and  here 
again  Mr.  Vance  has  come  to  the  assistance 
4if  his  countrymen  vrith  about  as  much  writ- 


ing on  such  subjects  as  the  certainty  of  death 
and  the  littleness  of  humanity  as  most  people 
care  to  have. 

Passages  so  celebrated  as  those  in  whidi 
Philippe  de  Commines  describes  the  last  days 
of  Louis  XI.,  and  Brantdme  gives  with  gen* 
erous  credulity  the  poetical  version  of  Mary's 
car^  in  Scotland,  throw  into  the  shade  the 
humbler  specimens  of  pld  French  writing 
which  Mr.  Vance  has  collected.  But  some 
of  these  minor  extracts  have  a  beauty  and  a 
simple  force  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by 
without  notice.  There  are  a  few  stories  of 
fidthful  love  and  delicate  chivalrous  passion 
which  no  reader  should  omit.  Especially 
there  is  a  very  pretty  account  from  BerviUe, 
of  the  meeting  of  Bayard  with  a  lady  who  bad 
been  his  first  love  and  who  had  afterwards 
married  respectably  and  happily.  In  those 
ages  of  gold  a  Frenchman  could  ascertain  that 
n  old  love  was  still  well  inclined  to  him,  and 


In  the  first  place,^et  have  no  wish  to  disturb  her  domestic  hap- 
piness. She  and  Bayard  openly  acknowledged 
that  they  were  very  pleased  to  meet,  and 
Bayard  gave  a  tournament  in  her  honor.  Of 
course  he  carried  off  the  prize  and  laid  it  at 
her  feet,  and  she  and  he  were  very  happy, 
and  so  was  her  husband.  It  is  imposBibie  to 
convey  in  words  the  atmosphere  of  simple 
innocence  and  right  feeling  that  breathes 
through  the  narrative.  Scarcely  inferior  is 
the  story  from  the  Heptamiron^  of  Pauline 
and  her  lover,  who  renounced  the  world,  and 
betook  themselves  to  a  monastic  life.  They 
were  forbidden  to  marry  and  so  they  thought 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  tread  the  same  path 
to  heaven.  Exactly  the  same  feelings  are  of- 
ten reproduced  in  the  present  day.  There  are 
plenty  of  English  Paulines  who  are  going 
peacefully  and  resolutely  through  a  life  of 
separation  in  that  most  rigid  and  difficult  of 
monastic  orders,  the  condition  of  contented 
old-maidism.  But  in  old  tunes  the  deeper 
feelings  of  the  heart  were  expressed  more 
readily  and  naturally,  and  we  would  rather 
read  the  story  of  Pauline,  and  feel  how  accu- 
rately it  represents  the  thoughts  and  practice 
of  her  modem  sisters,  than  invite  our  contem- 
poraries to  put  their  sacred  sorrows  in  print, 
and  send  them  to  a  publisher,  on  the  under* 
standing  that  if  the  first  overflow  of  their 
emotions  sell  well,  he  is  to  take  a  second  gash 
on  more  advantageous  tenns. 
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Ihtcm  Tbrn  Bpaofeator,  21  Manh. 
BRTEISH  NBUTRALTTY. 
Thx  whole  of  the  oorreBpondence  respeoi- 
lag  the  gunboat  Alabama  has  now  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
deny  that,  at  all  events  so  fiur  as  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  the  Colieotor  at  liverpool 
are  coooemed,  the  case  aasames  a  very  ugly 
appearance.  The  evidence  before  them  was 
shortly  BB  follows :  **  The^  Messrs.  Laird  were 
building  a  vessel  in  their  yard  which  they 
admitted  to  the  Customs'  Surveyor  to  be  a 
war  vessel ;  but  they  did  not  appear  disposed 
to  reply  to  any  questions  respecting  the  des- 
tination of  the  vessel  ai%er  she  left  Liverpool. 
The  registered  captain  of  this  vessel,  was, 
Matthew  Butcher.  William  Psssmore,  a 
British  seaman,  swore  that  Captain  Butcher 
engaged  him  to  serve  on  board  this  ship,  and 
told  him  that  *  the  vessel  wa^  going  out  to 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,'  and  that  *  they  were  going  to  fight 
for  the  Southern  Government.' "  Having 
tiiis  evidence  duly  before  him,  the  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Liverpool  refused  to  detain 
the  vessel,  and  the  Board  of  Customs,  acting, 
it  is  said,  under  the  advice  of  their  solicitor, 
supported  him  in  his  decision.  Who  is  the 
scdicitor  to  the  Customs?  What  evidence 
does  he  usually  require  of  any  disputed  fact? 
Is  there  no  one  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons 
who  will  endeavor  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
Price  Edwards,  the  Liverpool  collector,  vrouid 
eoosider  sufficient  to  justify  the  detention  of 
a  vessel  fitted  out  in  defiance  of  the  law  to 
prey  on  the  commerce  of  an  ally  ?  It  is  true, 
that  after  a  week's  delay,  the  law  officers  of 
the  crovni  overruled  the  decision  of  the  Cus- 
toms'  solicitor,  but  very  good  care  had  been 
taken  in  the  mean  time  that  the  bird  should 
be  allowed  to  escape,  and  when  Mr.  Price 
£dvrards  went  to  seize,  no  doubt  he  went 
with  a  cheerful  laugh,  congratulating  him- 
self on  the  way  he  had  jockeyed  the  Yankees. 
Now,  that  this  gentleman  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed by  the  Board  of  Customs  as  one  of 
their  ablest  officers  we  know,  and  that  his  in- 
fluence with  them  is  proportionately  great ; 
but  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  his 
slaveholditig  predilections  at  the  expense  of 
the  honor  of  the  country.  It  is  abundantly 
dear  thot  neither  he  nor  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms entertain  any  dread  whatever  of  **  a 
fraudulent  neutrality ,"  and  are  quite  willing 
to  accept  their  share  of  the  '*  disgrace  "  at- 
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tached  to  it  with  the  same  readiness  with 
which  the  early  ChristianB  welcomed  martyr- 
dom. It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  touching 
sight ;  but  the  Foreign  Office  had  better  see 
that  the  evidence,  in  case  of  future  AlabanuUf 
goes  straight  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 

For  it  is  just  possible  that  such  cases  may 
arise.  Notoriously,  the  Emperor  of  China 
has  recently  been  smitten  with  a  vast  desire 
to  increase  his  fleet,  and  why  may  not  Mr. 
JefTerson  Davis8hare,by  some  strange  chance, 
the  naval  emotions  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  ?  It  is  stated  that  at  the  present 
moment  two  war  steamers  of  twenty-two  hun- 
dred tons'  burden,  as  well  as  a  stoim-ram, 
are  building  in  the  Messrs.  Lairds'  jard  at 
Birkenhead  for  his  Celestial  Majesty,  and 
that  Captain  Bullock^  who  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  Alabama^  strange  to 
say,  is  equally  sedulous  in  his  attention  to 
the  progress  of  these  vessels.  On  the  12th 
July  last,  the  captain  was  certainly  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Mallory,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  for  a 
letter  distinctly  proving  as  much  has  been 
intercepted  and  published  by  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Seward;  but  doubtless  the  hope  of 
profit  or  caprice  has  induced  him  to  transfer 
his  allegiance ;  or  it  may  be  that  Lord  Ros- 
sell's  energetic  remonstrances  have  compelled 
Mr.  Davis  to  abandon  all  ideas  of  further 
violating  our  neutrality,  and  Captain  Bol- 
lock to  look  elsewhere  for  remunerative  em- 
ployment. But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  such  work  to  be  had  just  now, 
for  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  fifty  steam- 
vessels,  of  various  descriptions,  in  different 
stages  of  completeness,  may  be  pointed  out 
in  progress  for  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  the 
great  shipbuilders'  yaids  in  the  Mersey  and 
the  Clyde. 

Now  the  whole  question  is,  in  what  spirit 
does  the  British  Government  intend  to  act? 
If  to  all  complaints  the  American  minister 
gets  no  other  reply  than  that  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  '*can  be  evaded  by  very 
subtle  contrivances,"  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment **  cannot  on  that  account  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  existing  law,"  we  think  he  may 
OS  well  save  the  expenditure  of  pen  and  ink 
incurred  in  writing  them.  But  what  a  new- 
bom  babe,  what  a  very  '*  chrysom  child  "  of 
innocence  Lord  Russell  must  be,  if  he  con- 
siders that  Captains  Bullock  and  Butcher 
resorted  to  very  ^btle  oontrivanoos  io  con- 
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Napoleon,  that  stonny  petrel  of  the  TaHerieB, 
has  made  a  distinct  war  speech,  which,  while 
it  will  make  all  Poles  heliere  that  France  is 
about  to  march,  may  yet  be  repudiated  by 
the  emperor,  and  ufos  snabbed  by  M.  Bil- 
laolt. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  maxe  of 
confbsed  intrigne,  upon  which,  according  to 
the  gossip  of  chancelleries,  the  ooarts  are 
aboat  _to  enter.  Whether  Prince  Mettemich 
has  started  for  Vienna  hardened  with  propo- 
sitions, or  has  been  summoned  from  P^s  to 
explain  his  conduct,  or  has  gone  to  see  after 
his  steward,  must  be  decided  by  wiser  heads 
than  ours.  Whether  Italy  has  <*  adhered  " 
to  the  emperor,  or"  maintained  ascertain  re- 
serve,*'must  be  left  to*  the  gentlemen  who 
collect  or  invent  diplomacy  for  M.  Renter. 
We  desire  only  to  point  to  a  fact  well  known, 
yet  much  too  often  forgotten.  Whether  Eu- 
rope shall  strive  openly  for  the  restoration  of 
Poland,  or  shall  once  more,  sick  with  shame, 
watch  a  national  massacrf  dignified  with  the 
name  of  the  restoration  of  order,  depends 
rather  upon  the  policy  of  Vienna  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  or  France.  It  seems  certain 
that  Langiewicz,  the  new  insurgent  dictator, 
if  he  cannot  defeat  the  Russians — and  organ- 
ized governments  are  hard  to  defeat — can  keep 
the  insurrection  afoot  till  the  West  is  ready 
to  interfere.  It  seems  also  clear  that  the 
French  Emperor,  if  fairly  decided  on  action, 
can  move  without  the  active  support  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Times  laughs  at  the  public 
opinion  expressed  in  a  Guildhall  meeting 
which,  on  Tuesday,  demanded  from  thecsar 
freedom  for  Poland  under  penalty  of  instant 
— ^rebuke.  But  if  the  czar  cares  nothing  for 
English  opinion,  unsupported  by  fleets,  Lord 
pBlmerston  certainly  does,  aiKl  an  attack 
upon  France  while  France  was  engaged  in  a 
war  of  liberation,  is  not  a  political  incident 
which  opinion  would  be  apt  to  approve.  The 
emotion  of  France,  moreover — for  it  is  emo> 
tion,  and  not  opinion— seems  on  the  whole, 
to  increase,  and  for  causes  easy  to  detect. 
France  is  delighted  to  find  that  there  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  emperor  will  permit 
free  speech,  and  then  one  likes  the  small  boy 
BO  much  better  for  striking  the  big  one  so 
hard.  The  emperor  would  have  his  people 
with  him,  may  even  be  overwhelmed  by  their 
enthusiasm,  and  with  such  prizes  in  view, — 


nothing  less  than  security  for  his  dynasty, 
and  a  truce  with  his  clerical  foes, — he  wiU 
be  sorely  tempted  to  try  for  the  second  time 
the  great  Italian  game.  Only,  even  with 
Fhmoe  enthustastic,  and  Great  Britain  as- 
senting, he  must  still  win  the  game.  Booft- 
partes  cannot  aflbrd  defeat,  even  in  wars  of 
liberation,  and  so  &r  as  soldiers  can  see,  de- 
feat or  victory  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna.  Even  the  militaiy  power 
of  France,  immense  as  it  is,  might  be  over- 
weighted if  tried  against  three  militaiy 
monarchies  at  once,  all  fighting,  as  it  were, 
within  bowshot  of  their  own  frontiers. 
France  might  get  a  slice  of  the  Rhine ;  bat 
Poland  would  be  eaten  meanwhile,  and 
though  Frenchmen  are  not  moral  in  con- 
quest, treachery  of  thatr  kind  is  not  one  of 
the  fi:>ible8  they  are  quite  disposed  to  con- 
done. On  the  other  hand,  if  Austria  chooses 
actively  to  support  France,  the  game  is  won 
from  the  beginning,  for  Prussia  cannot  move, 
and  the  Poles,  who  need  only  muskets,  gold, 
and  artilleiy,  would  receive  them  all  in  pro- 
fusion. With  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  in 
Courland,  the  Poles  well  armed,  and  Gallicia 
serving  at  once  for  fortress  and  for  depdt,  the 
Russian  court  would  not  have  a  hope,  save 
in  an  early  peace.  With  the  Poles  threat- 
ened on  the  south,  Gallicia  an  impassable 
wall,  and  arms  only  procurable  by  stealth, 
Russia  might  exterminate  Poland  before 
France  could  arrive  to  her  aid.  England, 
too,  though  her  statesmen  are  sorely  unwill- 
ing to  move,  might  act  in  concert  vnth  Aus- 
tria, for  their  interests  in  respect  to  the  Rhine 
are  absolutely  identical,  and  it  is  fear  for  the 
Rhine  which  is  checking  the  sympathy  that 
both  houses  of  Parliament  have  firom  the  first 
shown  themselves  willing  to  express.  The 
decision  lies  in  Vienna,  not  IViris,  and  thefe 
are  not  ten  men  in  Europe  who  can  aflirm 
that  they  know  under  what  influences  the 
kaiser  will  act.  He  may  distrust  the  Bona- 
partes, — but  then  the  priests  wish  Poland 
free;  he  may  fear  for  Gallicia, — ^but  then 
France,  and  France  alone,  could  guarantee 
\  compensations.  We  only  desire  to  point  out 
\  that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  fate  of  a 
noUe  race  are  again  at  the  mercy  of  a  gov- 
'emment  which  it  was,  two  ycaxs  ago,  the 
ikahioa  to  consider  extinct. 
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From  ThB  6pMftfttor,  21  Maieh. 

THB  PIVOT  OF  IHB  POLISH  QUBSTION. 

Tax  ilmperor  of  the  French  is  making  up 
hfamind.  That  is  the  only  deduction  poB- 
rible  from  the  strange  aeries  of  deepatohee, 
notes,  reports,  foreign  letters,  and  8emi-4>ffi- 
eial  articles  which  have  seen  the  light  this 
week.  At  the  first  blush  of  the  Polish  revo- 
lotion  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  we  must  not 
forget,  was  once  elected  King  of  Poland, 
seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  stretch  his 
power  for  the  benefit  of  his  uncle's  allies. 
The  instant  the  Prussian  Ministry,  by  their 
ill-drawn  Convention,  had  given  foreign  na- 
tions a  foothold,  the  emperor  proposed  an 
"  identical  note  "  to  be  submitted  to  the 
ooort  of  Berlin.  The  note  was  to  have  been 
signed  by  France,  Aastria,  and  Qreat  Britain, 
■od  was  in  appearance  a  spirited  protest 
against  the  Convention,  and  in  reality  an 
open  menace  to  both  the  newly  allied  pow- 
ers. The  Convention  was  declared  ^*  to  ex- 
ceed the  rights  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  as  laid 
down  by  the  law  of  nations,'*  a  diplomatic 
remark  meaning  tMir,  unless  the  said  law 
were  once  more  respected,  while  the  insur- 
rection in  Poland  was  itjported  to  be  watched 
with  **  a  sorrowful  interest "  in  France. 
Earl  Russeirdeclined  the  note,  and  preferred 
a  circular  from  himself,  calling  upon  the 
powers  who  signed  the  treaties  of  1815  to 
protest  against  the  violation  of  the  treaty  af- 
fecting Poland.  As  the  Emperor  of  the 
flench  has  **  torn  up  those  treaties  with  the 
point  of  his  sword,"  and  the  Emperor  of 
Anstria  has  broken  them  by  absorbing  Cra- 
oow,  that  does  not  strike  outsiders  ss  a  very 
statesman-like  move.  It,  however,  alarmed 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  seems  to 
have  counted  on  British  support,  and  he  de- 
spatched instead  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander, supposed  to  contain  a  prayer  for  a 
general  amnesty  and  a  fulfilment  of  treaties 
with  respect  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  This 
document  was  not,  however,  one  of  the  many 
sobmitted  to  tbe  French  Senate,  and  its  sub- 
stance only  has  hitherto  been  permitted  to 
ooie  out.  The  answer,  as  might  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  expected,  was  courteous 
towards  tbe  conqueror  in  the  Crimean  war  ; 
bnt  left  no  hope  for  the  Poles  from. the  jus- 
tice or  wisdom  of  the  car.  His  majesty 
would  do  all  that  was  just,  but  the  treaties 
of  1815  had  been  abrogated  by  the  revolt  of 
1832,  and  in  any  case  the  ciar  could  make 


no  conosssioiDB  to  insurgents  with  aima  in 
their  hands.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
thus  rebuifed  remamed  for  the  moment  inde- 
cisive, or  rather,  as  his  wont  is,  resolved  to 
retain  the  means  of  retreat.  Accordingly, 
on  the  16th  inst.,  M.  Larabit,  reporter  for 
the  nonce  to  the  Senate,  and  as  much  an  offi- 
cial as  if  he  had  been  a  minister  without 
portfolio,  submitted  to  that  illustrious  body 
a  twice-deferred  report.  That  paper  has  by 
some  accident  been  carelessly  summarised  in 
England,  and  deseires,  in  the  original,  some 
attention.  It  is  palpably  written  with  two 
partially  conflicting  objects  —  to  excite  the 
French  mind  to  the  utmost,  yet  leave  to  the 
emperor  the  power  of  remaining  quiescent 
wiUiout  ^cessive  unpopularity.  There  are 
references  in  it  which  stirred  a  Chamber  al- 
most as  cold  as  the  English  House  of  Peers, 
»and  which  will  drive  France  half  mad  with 
emotion.  The  army  is  bidden  officially  to 
recall  ibeirfratemiie  des  champs  de  batailk ; 
the  haurgetns  ai<#wamed  tliat  the  bloody 
strife  now  waging  in  Poland  **  menaces  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,"  while  the  peasants 
are  told  on  authority  the  story  of  the  con- 
scription. Lord EUenborough  told  it* well; 
but  he  forgot  tbe  touch  which,  true  or  false, 
would  bring  it  home  to  Catholic  minds.  The 
rule  for  seizing  the  prescripts  was,  says  M. 
lAiabit,  to  select  all  the  young  of  activity, 
energy,  or  knowledge,  and  especially  *'  those 
who  had  been  seen  to  join  in  the  public 
prayers  for  their  country."  One  must  be  a 
French  peasant,  accustomed  to  look  up  to  a 
curi^  and  to  thank  God  that  the  conscription 
leaves  every  man  one  chance,  to  understand 
how  that  incident  thus  related  will  reverber- 
ate through  France.  If  the  emperor  decides 
on  action,  that  will  be  his  sufficient  apology ; 
if  he  resolves  to  abstain,  why  then  the  rage 
arising  from  disappointment  wiU  be  trans- 
ferred  from  him  to  his  much-trusted  ally. 
The  report  ends  without  a  suggestion  more 
practical  than  pious  confidence  in  the  sagac- 
ity of  the  emperor ;  but  *^  England,"  says 
M.  Larabit,  *'  is  striving  to  pusli  us  on  to  a 
struggle  in  which  her  government  will  take 
no  share."  No  Franchman  can  bear  to  be 
catspaw,  even  to  poll  his  brothers  out  of  the 
fire,  and  the  roads  for  advance  and  retreat 
are  alike  open  to  the  sovereign  of  whom  it 
has  just  been  said,  he  **  is  tbe  one  capable 
ruler  in  Europe ;  but,unfsrtunately,  capable 
of  anything. "    With  the  same  object.  Prince 
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Napoleon,  that  fitonny  petrel  of  the  Taileriee, 
has  made  a  distinct  war  speech,  which,  while 
it  will  make  all  Poles  belieye  that  France  is 
about  to  march,  may  yet  be  repudiated  by 
the  emperor,  and  was  snubbed  by  M.  Bil- 
lault. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  maze  of 
confused  intrigue,  upon  which,  according  to 
the  gossip  of  chancelleries,  the  courts  are 
about  to  enter.  Whether  Prince  Mettemich 
has  started  for  Vienna  burdened  with  propo- 
sitions, or  has  been  summoned  from  Paris  to 
explain  his  conduct,  or  has  gone  to  see  after 
his  steward,  must  be  decided  by  wiser  heads 
than  ours.  Whether  Italy  has  **  adhered" 
to  the  emperor,  or<<  maintained  ascertain  re- 
serve," must  be  lefl  to* the  gentlemen  who 
collect  or  invent  diplomacy  for  M.  Renter. 
Wo  desire  only  to  point  to  a  fact  well  known, 
yet  much  too  often  forgotten.  Whether  Eu- 
rope shall  strive  openly  for  the  restoration  of 
Poland,  or  shall  once  more,  sick  with  shame, 
wateh  a  national  maasacr?  dignified  with  the 
name  of  the  restoration  of  order,  depends 
rather  upon  the  policy  of  Vienna  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  or  France.  It  seems  certain 
that  liingiewicz,  the  new  insurgent  dictator, 
if  he  cannot  defeat  the  Russians — and  organ- 
ized governments  are  hard  to  defeat— can  keep 
the  insurrection  afoot  till  the  West  is  ready 
to  interfere.  It  seems  also  clear  that  the 
French  Emperor,  if  fairly  decided  on  action, 
can  move  without  the  active  support  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Times  laughs  at  the  public 
opinion  expressed  in  a  Guildhall  meeting 
which,  on  Tuesday,  demanded  from  the  czar 
freedom  for  Poland  under .  penalty  of  instant 
— rebuke.  But  if  the  czar  cares  nothing  for 
English  opinion,  unsupported  by  fleets.  Lord 
Palmerston  certainly  does,  and  an  attack 
upon  France  while  France  was  engaged  in  a 
war  of  liberation,  is  not  a  political  incident 
which  opinion  would  be  apt  to  approve.  The 
emotion  of  France,  moreover — for  it  is  emo- 
tion, and  not  opinion— >«eems  on  the  whole, 
to  increase,  and  for  causes  easy  to  detect. 
France  is  delighted  to  find  that  there  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  emperor  will  permit 
free  speech,  and  then  one  likes  the  small  boy 
so  much  better  for  striking  the  big  one  so 
hard.  The  emperor  would  have  his  people 
with  him,  may  even  be  overwhelmed  by  their 
enthusiasm,  and  with  such  prizes  in  view, — 


nothing  less  than  security  for  his  AynBBtj, 
and  a  truce  with  his  clerical  foes, — he  wiU 
be  sorely  tempted  to  try  for  the  second  time 
the  great  Italian  game.  Only,  even  with 
fVance  enthusiastic,  and  Great  Britain  as- 
senting, he  must  still  win  the  game.  Bomi- 
partes  cannot  afford  defeat,  even  in  wars  of 
liberation,  and  so  &r  as  soldiers  can  see,  de- 
feat or  victory  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna.  Even  the  military  power 
of  France,  immense  as  it  is,  might  be  ovex^ 
weighted  if  tried  against  three  militaiy 
monarchies  at  once,  all  fighting,  as  it  were, 
within  bowshot  of  their  own  frontiers. 
France  might  get  a  slice  of  the  Rhino  ;  bat 
Poland  would  be  eaten  meanwhile,  and 
though  Frenchmen  are  not  moral  in  con- 
quest, treachery  of  that*  kind  is  not  one  of 
the  foibles  they  are  quite  disposed  to  con- 
done. On  the  other  hand,  if  Austria  chooeee 
actively  to  support  France,  the  game  is  won 
from  the  beginning,  for  Prussia  cannot  move, 
and  the  Poles,  who  need  only  muskets,  gold, 
and  artiUery,  would  receive  them  all  in  pro- 
fusion. With  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  in 
Courland,  the  Poles  well  armed,  and  Gallida 
serving  at  once  for  fortress  and  for  depdt,  the 
Russian  court  would  not  have  a  hope,  save 
in  an  early  peace.  With  the  Poles  threat- 
ened on  the  south,  Gallicia  an  impassable 
wall,  and  arms  only  procurable  by  stealth, 
Russia  might  exterminate  Poland  before 
France  could  arrive  to  her  aid.  England, 
too,  though  her  statesmen  are  sorely  unwill- 
ing to  move,  might  act  in  concert  with  Aus- 
tria, for  their  interests  in  respect  to  the  Rhine 
are  absolutely  identical,  and  it  is  fear  for  the 
Rhine  which  is  checking  the  sympathy  that 
both  houses  of  Parliament  have  from  the  fint 
shown  themselves  willing  to  express.  The 
decision  lies  in  Vienna,  not  Paris,  and  there 
are  not  ten  men  in  Europe  who  can  affirm 
that  they  know  under  what  influences  the 
kaiser  will  act.  He  may  distrust  the  Bona- 
partes, — ^but  then  the  priests  wish  Poland 
free;  he  may  fear  for  Gallicia, — ^but  then 
France,  and  France  alone,  could  guarantee 
compensations.  We  only  desire  to  point  out 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  &te  of  a 
noble  race  are  again  at  the  mercy  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  it  WB0,  two  years  ago,  the 
fashion  to  consider  extinct. 
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Therb  is  a  curioils  epiBode  in  the  early  life 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  little 
known  in  this  country,  which  throws  a  flood 
of  light  npon  his  character,  and  strangely 
connects  him  with  the  history  of  modem  Po- 
land. Haying  fought  in  the  reyolt  of  the 
Carbonari,  fled,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
mother  and  with  the  help  of  an  English  pass- 
port, through  France  into  Great  Britain  and 
back  again  to  Switzerland,  Louis  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Arenenberg  at  the  beginniug  of 
August,  1831.  He  had  not  been  many  days^ 
at  the  quiet  chateau,  and  was  just  beginning 
to  settle  down  to  his  military  studies,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  arriyal  of  two  for- 
eign gentlemen,  who  announced  themselyes  as 
deputies  of  the  National  Govemment,  of  Po- 
land. Their  cards  bore  the  names  of  General 
Kniazewicz  and  Count  Platen,  and  they  stated 
themselyes  authorized  to  ofier  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon the  crown  of  Poland,  under  condition 
that  he  would  join  immediately  the  insurreo- 
tionaty  forces,  taking  the  oommand-in-chief 
and  superseding  General  Skrzynecki.  As 
proof  of  their  mandate  they  handed  to  the 
prince  a  long  letter,  signed  by  the  Marshal 
of  the  Polish  Diet,  Count  Ladislas  Ostrowski, 
and  several  of  the  leading  members,  the  oon- 
olnding  paragraph  of  which  was  as  follows  : 
**  We  cannot  trust  the  final  direction  of  our 
enterprise  into  better  liands  than  those  of  the 
nephew  of  the  greatest  captain  who  ever  lived. 
The  mere  appearance  on  the  territory  of  Po- 
land of  a  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  carrying 
aloft  the  imperial  tricolor,  would  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  national  enthusiasm  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  and  produce  a  moral  effect  the  con- 
seqaence  of  which  would  be  Incalculable .  Do 
not  hesitate,  then,  we  entreat  yoa,  to  follow 
the  call  of  a  whole  people  ;  but  come  to  us 
at  once,  confiding  the  fortunes  of  Caaear,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  fate  of  liberty  to  a  gracious 
Providence.  The  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
Polish  nation,  and  the  admiration  of  the  uni- 
verse, awfut  you,  prince." 

The  reading  of  this  manifesto  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  Louis  Napoleon.  With 
his  Italian  dream  of  glory  fresh  upon  his 
mind,  the  prospect  of  a  crown,  of  power  and 
fiuQue,  wildly  excited  his  imagination,  making 
him  ready  to  follow  on  the  instant  the  mes- 
sengers from  Poland.  But  his  mother  at 
once  checked  these  exuberant  aspirations. 
Having  but  a  few  months  before  seen  her  eld- 


est son  die  in  the  struggle  of  the  Carbonari^ 
ex-Queen  Hortense  had  lost  all  faith  in  revo- 
lutions  and  insurrections,  and  looked  npon 
the  deputies  from  Warsaw  as  birds  of  ill-omen , 
come  to  entice  her  only  remaining  child  into 
perdition.  She  opposed  their  errand  by  all 
the  means  in  her  power,  not  forgetting  to  cast 
doubt  upon  their  ambassadorial  character. 
Pressed  nard,  the  two  noble  messengers  con- 
fessed that  they  had  nothing  more  to  show  for 
their  authority  than  the  letter  of  Count  Ladis^ 
las  Ostrowski,  the  Marshal  of  the  Polish  Diet ; 
but  they  appealed  at  the  same  time  to  the 
secrecy  of  their  mission  and  the  danger  of  car- 
rying written  documents  with  them  through 
the  territory  of  the  enemies  of  Poland .  Ixnus 
Napoleon  ^manded  nothing  better  than  to  be 
persuaded,  and  overruling  all  the  objections 
of  his  mother,  forthwith  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Count  Platen  and  General  Kniaze* 
wicz.  The  latter  found  it  easy  to  show  the 
feasibility  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  PoU 
ish  throne^  and  the  foundation  of  the  secure 
independence  of  their  country.  Already,  they 
argued,  the  insurrection  had  lastca  nine 
months,  during  which  time  two  Russian  ar- 
mies had  vainly  attempted  the  re-conquest  of 
the  country  ;  and  if  the  state  of  affairs  was 
less  prosperous  in  August,  1831,  than  in  No- 
vember, 1830,  it  was,  they  said,  solely  owing 
to  internal  dissensions  and  party  disputes. 
These,  the  envoys  made  sure,  would  be  at 
once  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  com- 
mander, independent  of  all  parties ;  and  the 
whole  of  Poland  would  take  arms  like  one 
man  at  the  news  that  a  Napoleon  had  arisen 
to  lead  the  nation  against  the  hated  Musco- 
vite. There  was  undoubtedly  some  truth  in 
these  representations,  together  with  a  fair 
share  of  revolutionary  exaltation  ;  and  Louis 
Napoleon's  heart  bounded  at  the  idea  of  the 

flory  of  his  *'  name,"  in  the  future  of  which 
is  whole  soul  vms  wrapped.  He  prom  Iced 
the  ambassadors  that  on  gaining  the  consent 
of  his  mother  he  would  foUow  them  forthwith 
to  Warsaw.  Queen  Hortense  was  appealed 
to  onoe  more  by  her  son,  but  remaincKl  inex- 
orable. All  tne  arguments  brought  forward 
fell  dead  upon  her  ear,  and  seeing  that  Count 
Platen  ana  his  colleague  were  gaining  an  im- 
mense ascendency  over  her  son,  she  at  last 
sternly  forbade  them  further  stay  within  the 
chateau.  The  Polish  noblemen  thereupon 
quitted  Arenenberg ;  but  only  to  take  up 
their  quarters  at  the  neighboring  town  ot 
Frauenfelden,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 
Thurgovia.  Here  they  had  daily  interviews 
with  the  prince,  which  ended  in  the  latter 
promising. that  he  would  go  to  Poland,  even 
vrithout  tiie  consent  of  his  mother.  All  the 
necessary  preparations  were  made  in  the  great- 
est secrecy 9  and  when  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu 
entered  tne  room  of  her  son  on  the  morning 
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q£  Sunday,  fihe  4tfa  of  September,  she  wm 
horror-Btruck  on  finding  that  he  had  left  her 
— gone,  as  expreased  in  a  note,  ^*  ii  la  recher* 
che  (Pune  couronne.^^ 

The  chateau  of  Arenenberg  at  that  time 
counted  amons  its  inmates  a  yery  notable 
personage,  an  old  friend  of  Hortense  Beauhar- 
nais.  Dr.  Henry  Conneau.  Hie  doctor,  bom 
at  Milan  in  1803,  the  son  of  anemp&yy^  in  the 
French  civil  eery  ioe  and  of  an  Italian  lady,  had 
connected  himself  in  early  life  with  the  Bona^ 
parte  family,  having  become  the  private  sec- 
retary of  the  ex-King  of  Holland,  daring  his 
sojodm  at  Florence  in  1623-26.  Devoted 
previously  and  subsequently  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  passed  his  examination  after 
leaving  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  then  settled 
down  as  physician  at  Rome.  Li  the  Car- 
bonari insurrection  during  the  spring  of 
1831  he  took  a  secret  part,  b^  correspond- 
ence and  otherwise,  which  bemg  betrayed, 
brought  the  Papal  police  into  his  house. 
He  fled  in  time  to  Afarseilles,  and  while  stay- 
ing there  received  the  fiur  consort  of  ex-King 
Louis  Bonaparte,  who  vras  flying  with  her 
only  son  from  the  Italian  battle-field  where 
she  had  just  buried  her  eldest  bom.  The 
son  she  had  saved,.  Louis  Napoleon,  was  suf- 
fering from  intermittent  lever,  and  Hor- 
tense, in  motherly  anxiety,  addressed  herself 
to  Dr.  Conneau,  imploring  him  to  save  her 
remaining  child's  life,  and  to  attach  himself 
perpetuaUy  to  the  fiimil v.  The  doctor  prom* 
ised  all  that  was  asked,  and  firom  that  mo- 
ment to  the  present  became  the  inseparable 
ecMnpanion  oi  Louis  Napoleon.  On  discover- 
ing the  flight  of  her  eon  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  September,  Hortense  immediately 
sought  Dr.  Conneau,  bidding  him  to  follow 
in  the  traces  of  the  lost  one.  It  appeared 
easy  to  guess  the  route  which  the  fugifive 
had  taken,  and  a  few  hours  after  thfe  trusty 
friend  was  on  horseback  on  the  road  to  Con- 
stance. He  arrived  at  the  city  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  but  found  no  trace  of 
the  prince  or  his  Polish  companions.  The 
finry  across  the  lake  had  taken  no  such  pas- 
sensers,  and  no  persons  of  that  description 
had  be^  seen  at  any  of  the  gates  of  the  an- 
cient town.  Confused  and  perplexed,  the 
doctor  spurred  his  horse  further  on  the  road 
along  the  lake,  thinking  the  adventurers 
might  have  gone  south-east,  towards  the  can- 
ton of  St.  Gall,  intending  to  take  passage 
from  Romanshora  or  Rorschach.  But  there, 
too,  the  fugitives  had  not  shown  themselves, 
and  it  became  clear  then  that  the  prince  had 
not  gone  in  this  direction  at  all,  but  had 
taken  the  westerly  road  from  Arenenberg 
across  the  Rhine  via  Schaffhausen.  To  this 
dty  now  Dr.  Conneau  hurried  in  all  haste, 
ana  on  arriving  heard  that  Louis  Napoleon 
Indeed  had  been  there  before  him,  more  than 
fiMrty-«ight  hoars   in  adyaaoe.     The  lOttd 


hencelbrih  was  dear ;  but  the  time  lost  vnia 
precious.  Without  aUowing  himself  wdt 
rest,  the  doctor  hastened  onvrard  throi:^ 
Wiirtemberg,  past  Stockach  and  Moskir^, 
towards  Ulm.  Here  he  found  himself  sad- 
denly  and  unexpectedly  stopped. 

All  G^itany  was  trembling  at  that  time  in 
fear  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  approaching  in 
rapid  stages  through  Hunmry  and  Bohemia, 
and  the  good  citizens  of  ulm,  as  of  many 
other  towns,  had  formed  a  sanitary  coast- 
guard around  their  boundary,  to  keep  off  the 
infectious  disease.  No  entrance  nor  exit  was 
allowed  without  a  certificate  of  health,  duly 
signed  and  attested,  and  the  doetor,  having 
unfortunately  found  his  way  into  the  dty  un- 
seen, in  the  dead  of  the  night,  discovered 
that  he  had  got  into  a  rat-trap.  Brought  up 
next  morning  as  a  criminal  before  the  severe 
burgomaster,  to  give  an  account  of  his  peraon 
and  of  his  unwarrantable  and  utterly  nzH 
Germanic  mode  of  hurrying  along  the  road^ 
Dr.  Conneau  was  near  giving  himself  up  for 
lost,  when  at  the  nick  oftime  a  happy  thouf fat 
passed  through  his  head .  Questioned  whether 
tie  had  any  disease,  he  muttered,  *'  Yes,  the 
cholera  morbus.*^  Whereupon,  in  an  instant, 
everybody  within  earshot  fled  horn  the  scene ; 
burgomaster,  turnkeys,  soldiers,  and  police- 
men hurrying  away  in  a  wild  scramble. 
Marching  behmd,  he  found  the  coast  perfectly 
clear,  the  panic  having  seised  the  very  pas- 
sengers in  the  street,  and  the  sentinels  at  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  doctor  now  felt  him- 
self again  a  free  man ;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
very  poor  man,  with  not  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  his  purse  and  horse,  and  even  hat  and 
overcoat,  having  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
watchful ,  cholersrfearing  men  of  Ulm .  How* 
ever,  he  pushed  on  on  foot  to  Augsburg  and 
hastened  up  at  once  to  the  palace  ofthe  bishop 
to  inquire  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  lost  fiieud. 
But  the  magnificent  porter  in  the  episcopal 
hall,  standing  upon  etiquette,  would  not  let 
him  pass,  deeming  a  man  without  a  hat  a 
person  unfit  to  be  seen  by  a  bishop.  In  a 
mood  almost  despairing.  Dr.  Conneau  retraced 
his  steps,  and  attracted  b^  the  sound  of  French 
voices,  entered  the  ancient  hostelry  of  the 
**  Three  Moors."  The  first  person  who  met 
his  eyes  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  sitting 
at  a  table  and  reading  a  German  newspaper. 
In  lai^  letters,  on  the  top  of  the  first  para- 
graph, veas  a  despatch  from  Poland,  an- 
nouncing, *  *  Order  reiens  at  Warsaw. "  H  is 
Exellency  Field-marsEed  Prince  Paskevitch 
had  forestalled  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon. 

Three  days  after  Louis  Napoleon  vras  a^in 
at  Arenenberg,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
entered  himself  as  student  at  the  military 
school  of  Thun,  his  mind  devoted  to  artillery 
— stiil  dreamilv  en^ged    *^h  la  rechercki 
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Trom  The  Bpeofator,  tl  Maroh. 
THB  CHINESE  PUZZLB  EXPLAINED. 
The  mystery  is  out  at  last.  It  vras  always 
%  puzzle  to  all  men  who  comprehended  the 
£a6t  why  the  Chinese  QoYemmenty  with  its 
tnditions  of  isolation,  its  timidity,  and  its 
pride,  shoakl  have  so  suddenly  sought  to  give 
itself  masters  in  the  shape  of  a  Sepoy  army 
oommanded  by  Europeans.  Asiatics  are  not 
often  so  unsuspicious,  nor  are  Chinese  the 
most  confiding  of  Asiatics.  The  blue-hook  on 
China  just  published,  however — a  mass  of 
•ffioiai  detritus  worth  exactly  nothing,  but 
•erring  yery  w^  to  conceal  a  politioal  nug^ 
get  or  two  —  explains  very  satisfhotorily,  or 
unsatisfactorily,  this  departure  from  Chinese 
precedent.  Prince  Kung  never  demanded 
British  drill-masters,  did  not  suggest  them, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  a  very  cau- 
tiocuB  statement  of  his  opiiiiona,  did  not  de- 
sire them  at  all.  They  were  forced  on  him 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  seems,  in  his  unyielding, 
unsympathetic  Scotch  way,  to  have  gained 
much  the  same  position  at  Pekin  as  Mr. 
Kinglake  describes  the  <*  great  Elchee"  to 
have  BBiumed  in  Constantinople.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  scheme  was  in  this  wise. 
Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  genend  interests  of  civil- 
isation and  the  special  interests  of  the  China 
trade,  undertook  to  protect  the  Treaty  Ports, 
and,  apparently,  to  clear  the  neighborhood 
of  Shanghai  of  insurgent  Taepings,  provided 
the  Chinese  garrison  would  assist.  That  was 
promised,  of  course,  the  Chinese  uafdgnedly 
approving  the  conduct  of  fareign  barbarians 
in  fighting  their  battles  without  reward.  If 
the  Englishmen  won,  the  Taepings  would  be 
defeated,  the  revenue  guaranteed,  and  an  un- 
pleasant duty  very  cheaply  performed.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Taepings  won,  the  em- 
peror would  lose  nothing  except  the  aid  of 
•ome  foreigners,  whom  the  Flowery  Land 
eoold  spare  vnth  little  sadness  or  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  promise  was  honestly  given,  and 
the  promised  <*  braves  "  appeared,  but  un- 
luckily the  moment  the  English  departed  they 
ficdlgwed  the  English  example.  Kading,  for 
aiMnpIo,  was  taken  by  Englishmen,  handed 
over  to  the  Imperialists,  and  filled  with  a 
garrison  of  braves,  who  immediately  ran  away , 
leaving  the  Tftepings  to  return  and  decapitate 
all  the  loyal.  The  l^ieping  tide  receded  be- 
lore  the  pumps,  but  always  over-mastered  the 
permanent  dyke.  Mr.  Bruee  grew  tire^  of 
hia  endless  labor,  and  in  aa  intenriew  with 
PriDoe  Kung,  held  on  May  7tlh  1862,  he 
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told  him  pretty  Mantly — the  unlueky  prince^ 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  calls  him  '<  plain- 
spoken  but  friendly,"— that  his  braves  were 
a  horde  of  ro£Sans  who  only  insulted  the  al* 
lies.  The  ^*  prince  fully  admitted  their  in* 
discipline,"  but  hoped  to  organise  a  new 
force,  whereupon  Mr.  Bruce  suggested  hie 
preeonoeived  plan.  He  told  Prince  Kung  that 
Chinese  could  fight  if  disciplined  after  the 
En^^ish  ftebion,  that  he  nnist  have  a  new  ar- 
tillery, and  that  he  had  better  appoint  Cap- 
tain Cane  to  be  its  director  at  once.  Her 
ma^ty 's  Qowmment  would  lend  that  oiBoev, 
and  find  drill-instructors  besides.  *  <  I  urged," 
says  the  ambassador,  **  with  all  possible  ear- 
nestness, the  neoessity  of  acting  vdthout  loss 
of  time,"  and  finally  told  him  that  if  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  to  defend  the  Treaty 
Ports  *<thiB  was  a  sine  qua  non,^^  <'The 
prince  approved,"  of  course ; — ^what  doeeany 
Asiatic  ever  do  when  a  strong-headed  Eu- 
ropean has  him  once  in  his  mental  grasp?—- 
Captain  Case  wae  appointed,  and  the  levy  of 
a  Sepoy  army  commenced.  The  design  was 
none  of  Prince  Eung's,  though  approved,  we 
are  hound  to  add,  by  the  Governor-General 
of  Central  China,  and  the  '* earnestness" 
mentioned  seems  to  indicate  a  resistance  which 
Mr.  Bmee  had  to  overcome  by  a  strong  men- 
tal aqueeie.  The  prince  is,  in  fact,  atttice 
jealous  of  his  authority,  and  very  averse  to 
quarrel  writh  Europeans,  who,  as  theee  de- 
spatches show,  when  building  sites  are  re- 
fused at  half-price,  land  marines,  pull  down 
the  Chinese  houses,  and  so  dear  the  ground 
by  a'^DroosBB  which,  say  in  Southampton  or 
St.  Malo,  might  possibly  be  thought  slightly 
summary.  We  have  in  Fmnce  exactly  the 
same  right  of  acquiring  land  which  we  have 
secured  in  China ;  but  then  in  France  one 
asks  usually  the  owner's  consent  to  the  sale. 
However,  oppression  is  the  lot  of  mankind, 
and  one  cannot  live  in  the  air,  and  there  are 
other  tmismB  familiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
adventurer,  and  very  efiective  when  there  are 
Armstrongs  in  port ;  so  we  may  let  that  psai. 
At  all  events.  Prince  Kung  fears  the  British, 
and  a  few  months  later  displayed  this  fear  in 
a  veiy  comical  fiishion.  **  General "  Burge- 
vine,  Sepoy  officer,  found  his  men*s  pay  a  lit- 
tle delayed,  and  considering  regularity  the 
very  soul  of  discipline,  he  took  it  by  force 
from  the  Treasury.  Prince  Kung  could  not 
endure  an  act  which,  aa  he  dearly  perceived, 
stmok  at  the  foondation  of  the  dvil  author 
ity.    Heapplied  to  Mr.  Braoe,/uEid  en  tfast 
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gentleznan  dediniog  to  interfere,  hit  on  an 
expedient  really  amusing  in  its  ingenioue  cow- 
ardice. He  gazetted  the  geneial  as  diamiaaed ; 
bat  did  not  inform  him  of  his  dismissal,  and 
continued  his  pay  and  allowances,  thus  main- 
taining his  authority  in  the  eyes  of  his  peo- 
ple without  offending  his  own  subordinate. 
Imagine  his  authority  when  thirty  thousand 
men  are  commanded  by  thirty  General  Burge- 
Tines,  quite  capable  of  coalescing,  and  not  in- 
capable, when  provoked,  of  nuurohiDg  upon 
Pekin,  and  declaring  a  r^ncy  specially  can- 
powered  to  pay  the  foreigners  with  due  punc- 
tuality. 

We  have  not,  as  at  present  informed,  many 
arguments  to  produce  against  Mr.  Brace's 
advice.  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  nec- 
^  e^ry  to  put  down  the  Taepings,  and  impos- 
sible to  effect  that  ol^ject  vnthout  Chinese 
trained  under  English  officers.  It  may  be 
much  the  best  for  Prince  Kung  to  create  a 
force  which  he  cannot  rule,  and  for  us  to 
commence  a  scheme  which,  whether  our  in- 
tentions are  simple  or  subtle,  will  place 
China  at  the  disposal  of  the  protecting  pow- 
er. But  we  do  object,  after  this,  to  be  told 
that  the  British  Government  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  new  policy,  that  it  is  a  local  af- 
fair altogether,  and  that  Parliament  has  no 
chAi  to  be  consulted  on  Chinese  local  affiiirs. 
They  are  not  local  a£hirs.  The  acts  de- 
scribed in  these  despatches  form  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  most  intricate 
foreign  policy  suggested  by  a  British  ambas- 
sador, approved  by  a  British  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  be  carried  out  by  British  offi- 
cers. It  is  a  policy  which  will  tatally  change 
onr  position  in  Eastern  Asia,  which  may  end 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  second  India,  ajid 
which,  if  it  stops  short  of  that  extreme  re- 
sult, will  impose  on  us  for  years  the  obliga^ 
tions  of  the  ultimate,  and,  therefore,  para- 
mount power  among  a  third  of  the  human 
race.  As  it  is,  the  Russians  in  China  explain 
their  negotiations  with  the  native  court  to 
our  minister  as  carefully  as  they  would  ex- 
plain at  Calcutta  negotiations  with  the  M- 

asam. 

Earl  Russell  seems  on  the  receipt  of  these 
di't- patches  to  have  been  struck,  not  with  the 
responsibility  assumed, — for  was  he  not  Lord 
John  RuBsell? — but  with  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  that  responsibility  in  the  Peers. 
He  acooraingly,  after  reflection  for  about 
three  months,  hit  apon  a  very  noteworthy 
plan.  He  aanctionea  the  loan  of  her  majes- 
ty's officers  for  drill-instrootors,  and  r^oested 


Sir  Gbmewall  Lewis  to  continue  their  rank 
and  allowances.    But  he  objected  to  their 
ever  turning  their  knowledge   to  practical 
use,  and  inserted  in  his  note  to  the  War 
Office  these  remarkable  words :  '*  Provided 
that  such  officer  and  men  do  not  act  in  the 
field  vrith  the  officers  they  are  engaged  in  m-^ 
structing."    There  is  a  diflerence  you  per- 
ceive, between  Faein  and  Sykes.    Ijieee  olBEh^ 
oers,  commissionea  and  non-commissioned,  if 
thej  are  of  any  use  at  all,  are  useful  to  turn 
Chinese  into  efficient  soldiers.     But  having 
turned  them,  they  are  not  to  command  them, 
because  that  would  appear  immoral.    The 
Imperialist  army*  indeed,  it  would  alnoet 
seem,  invested  by  tuition  with  irresistible 
strength,  is  to  be  turned  loose  on  the  popu- 
lation unrestrained  by  the  officers  whose  dy- 
ilized  teaching  has  made  the  uncivilized  so 
powerful.     A  greater  crime  could  hardly  be 
committed ;  but  fortunately  the  order  is  only 
a  sort  of  amende  honorable  offered  to  Provi- 
dence and  the  House  of  Commons  for  dayine 
people  who  have  no  quarrel  vrith  as.    AU 
districts  within  thirty  miles  of  a  treaty  port 
are  exempted  from  this  restriction,  and  '*  it 
will  not  apply  "  to  any  officers  who  quit  the 
British  service  for  that  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment !    The  practical  working  of  the  or- 
der will,  therefore,  be  somewhat  in  this  wise, 
John  Smith,  of  her  majesty's  10th,  rerigoe, 
accents  Chinese  employ,  and  collects  fifteen 
hunared  braves.    He  borrows  a  dozen  drill- 
masters,  changes  his  horde  into  a  regiment 
irresistible  to  Taepings,  then  offers  to  one  of 
the  *'  lent  "  officers  an  ensigncy,  to  another 
an  adjutancy,  to  the  third  the  second  com- 
mand, and  finds  himself  in  three  months 
chief  of  a  perfectly  equipped  irregular  re«- 
ment,  the  superiors  of  any  troops  in  Asia^ 
except  the  Sikhs,  and  with  natives  in  his  own 
ranks  who  will  make  very  good  drill-masters. 
How  irresistible  such  a  force  may  become  we 
may  gather  from  a  letter  of  Vice-Consul 
Markham,  who  relates  how  in  November 
Colonel  Bumvine,  with  only  fifteen  hundred 
disciplined  Chinese,  fell  on  a  large  force  of 
rebels,  inflicted  <'  immense  loss,"  killed  an 
extraordinary  number  of  chiefs  and,  in  fact, 
so  defeated  the  enemy  ^' that  ten  thousand 
only  are  said  to   have  got  away,^*     What 
must  have  been  the  extent  of  that  force  of 
which  only  ten  thousand  escaped,  and  what 
the  disparity  of  power  between  disciplined 
and  nndisoiplined  Chinese,  when   the    de- 
feated and  worthless  residuum  is  seven  Umes 
the  conquering  army  ?    Raiments  thus  pow- 
erful are  to  be  created  in  dozens,  to  be  com- 
manded by  British  officers,  acting  under  a 
notification  in  the  Gazette,  and  to  be  drilled 
bjr  British  servants,  and  then   the  British 
Government  which  has  thus  given  fire-arms 
to  children,  *•  vripeth  its  mouth  and 
Lo !  I  have  done  no  wickedaees !  " 
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wa0  to  him.)     Part  4  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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LAST  WOEDS  OP  A  WIPJS. 


Whsn  death  riiall  claim  me  for  his  prute. 

As  suddenly  he  may  ; 
And  heaven  shall  flash  upon  my  eyes 

Its  pure,  unclouded  ray — 
Wilt  thou  in  sullenness  repine. 

And  in  thy  grief  rebel  7 
Or,  meekly  say,  "  The  hand  is  Thine, 

Who  doeth  all  things  well.'* 

Thou  wilt  not  meet  the  well-known  &ce 

When  twilight's  hour  shall  come  ; 
.And  it  may  seem  a  desert  place, 

And  not  thy  much-loved  home. 
Then  gather,  'midst  thy  saddening  fears, 

The  prattlers  round  thy  knee. 
And  wipe,  with  softest  hand,  the  tears 

That  each  will  shed  for  me. 

Soothe,  if  thou  canst,  each  throbbing  heart 

That  calls  for  me  in  Tain  : 
And  tell  them  in  the  Ur^S  heaTen 

Their  mother  lives  again. 
Link  not  her  name  with  dread  of  death. 

But  point  them  to  the  sky  ; 
And  whisper,  **  In  that  better  land 

They  never  weep  nor  die. 

Go  with  them  to  their  loAely  couch 

At  evening's  silent  close, 
And  softly  press  the  pillowed  cheek. 

And  hush  to  sweet  repose  ; 
Tet  not  till  each  with  clasped  hands 

Has  lisped  the  evening  prayer — 
For  thou  must  blend  a  father's  love 

With  all  a  mother's  care. 

A  mother's  care,  a  mother's  love  I 

And  must  they  never  know 
How  deeply  in  her  *<  heart  of  hearts," 

A  mother's  love  may  glowT 
Will  they  yet  bloom  to  vigorous  Touth, 

While  she  who  gave  them  birth 
Lies  all  forgotten,  far  away. 

In  a  lone  spot  of  earth  ? 

Forgotten !  can  it  be?    Oh,  no ! 

Thou  wilt  remember  still 
The  being  who  hath  shared  thy  lot 

Alike  for  good  or  ill ; 
Oft  wilt  thou  think  of  iJl  her  Iotq, 

With  faithful,  fond  regret. 
And — ^but  the  faults  she  could  not  hide 

The  heart  will  e'er  forget 

Oft  wilt  thou  tread  the  sacred  spot 

Where  the  green  willow  TAves, 
And  lead  our  children's  tiny  feet 

Among  the  quiet  graves, 
And  weeping,  read  &e  sculptured  stone. 

Brief  record  of  my  life — 
Then  say,  how  fiutlUiilly  I  loved. 

As  moUier  and  as  wife. 

How  can  I  say  fiirewell  to  thee? 

How  mark  thy  bitter  tears  T 
Look  upward,  love,  we  only  part 

For  a  few  fleeting  years ; 


Time  will  roll  o'er  thy  darkened  path. 

Swift  B»  the  shadows  flee. 
And  in  a  world  of  holier  love, 

WiU  oar  blest  meeting  be. 

— Chrittian  Ohterver* 


(JLTFFS  AT  HIGHLAND   LIGHT,  GAPB  ODD. 

O'eb  the  shifting  sand 

Of  the  sparkling  strand 
The  jutting  cliflf  uprears  its  head  ; 

Jiastioned  with  gray 

Alluvial  clay, 
And  stained  with  dingy  red. 

A  Btorm-sculptured  steep. 

Whence  the  Swallows  peep 
From  their  ports  beneatl^its  <»«ft ; 

And  where  far  away 

From  the  cold,  salt  spray 
They  build  their  sheltering  nest. 

'Tis  the  seaburd's  haunt. 

Where  the  deep  sea  ohoont 
Swells  .up  forevermore ; 

And  the  surf's  hoarse  chime 

Keeps  measured  time 
As  it  br»iks  along  the  shore. 

In  a  sheltered  reach 

Of  the  oozy  beach 
Lies  a  shattered,  grass-grown  beam  ; 

Some  brave  ship's  mast. 

That  the  Typhoon's  blast 
Laid  low  in  the  warm  Gulf  Stream* 

Here  the  driftwood  pile 

From  many  ah  isle 
'Twixt  Roque  and  Sable's  sandy  verge. 

Heaped  on  the  shore 

Shall  drift  no  more. 
Nor  roll  in  the  tombUng  surge. 

When  the  sunlight  fades 

The  dusky  shades 
Of  Evening  seeks  its  hollowed  side  ; 

And  inward  creep,  * 

Where  they  sink  to  sleep. 
Tin  Dawn  rolls  in  on  the  seething  tide. 

Then  the  gloomy  hosts. 

Like  belated  ghosts. 
Upstart  and  fly  in  haste  away  ; 

And  the  old  cliff  gleams 

With  the  golden  beams 
Of  Phcebus,  g^  of  the  Day. 

— CharUgtoum  Advirtmr, 


Whev  Limerick  once  in  Idle  whim 
Moore,  as  her  member,  gaOy  courted. 

The  boys,  fbr  fhn's  sake,  asked  of  him 
To  state  what  party  he  supported : 

When  thus  to  them  the  answer  ran, 

*'  I'm  of  no  party  as  a  man. 
But  as  a  poet,  amwi-tory." 
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CHAFTKR  XT.  Were   dostering  and   Btoppiog  their  early 

matin  Bongs ;  the  hirk  had  ceased  to  soar  on 
high,  the  oows  were  beginning  to  stand  in  the 
shade,  chewing  their  cud  hizily.  George 
Raynor  had  a  poet*s  soul,  yet  he  was  liBtlesB 
as  regarded  this  pleasant  state  of  things.  On 
the  path  before  him  lay  a  little  glove,  nothing 
remarkable,  except  perhaps  for  its  small  size ; 
it  was  just  a  little  brown  kid  glove,  not  very 
new,  and  ripped  here  and  there  in  the  seams ; 
he  took  it  up,  nevertheless,  and  held  it  for  a 
long  while  in  his  hand,  he  put  it  in  his  pock- 
et, but  afterwards  drew  it  out  again,  and 
when  he  met  a  little  boy  going  to  the  Jkfamor- 
honse,  he  gave  it  to  him,  telling  him  to  take 
it  to  Miss  Lipwell^who  had  dropped  it.  He 
felt  relieved  when  this  was  done,  though  still 
overpowered  by  lisUessness.  Would  he  be 
able  to  study  anything  rational  that  morning? 
Was  it  not  Saturday,  and  must  he  not  eolleot 
his  thoughts  about  his  sermon  for  to-morrow, 
besides  the  lecture  to  be  delivered  in  the  town^ 
hall  at  Tilby,  on  Monday?  The  curate  had 
not  much  time  to  spare  for  dreaming,  and  it 
was  as  well  perhaps. 

Past  the  village  he  went,  calling  here  and 
there  at  a  few  cottages  to  ask  a  question  or 
speak  a  word  of  consolation,  but  he  found 
himself  able  to  say  very  little  to  any  one,  he 
felt  very  weak,  and  as  if  his  exhortations  to 
the  afflicted  were  hypocritical.  Could  he, 
who  felt  so  perturbed  and  chafed  in  spirit 
himself,  presume  to  preach  resignation  to  fel- 
Iow*mortalB  ?  He  thought  he  could  not,  with 
a  dear  conscience ;  so  he  hurried  from  the 
village,  breathing  more  freely  when  out  upon 
the  quiet  road  leading  to  the  parsonage.  He 
met  &w  people  on  the  way,  for  the  laborers 
were  at  work  in  the  hay  and  com  fields,  and 
this  was  no  thoroughftjre  for  general  travd- 
lers.  The  perfume  of  the  dogrose  and  honey- 
suckle, and  the  sweetbriar  in  the  hedges,  wa» 
oppressive  to  him  that  day ;  and  the  hum  of 
the  wasp  and  the  bee,  as  they  plunged  into 
the  cup  of  some  wild  flower  by  the  ditch-side 
rather  jarred  upon  him.  Life  was  growing 
dark  for  him.  All  at  once  a  black  cloud 
seemed  to  hang  over  him,  casting  its  shadow 
over  every  thought  of  the  future.  Do  you 
know,  reader,  how  quickly  such  a  cloud  can 
gather,  spreading  gloom  around?  Happy 
indeed,  and  alas!  very  rare  are  the  spirita 
that  have  never  fdt  such  overcasting. 

Upon  reaching  the  Parsonage,  he  opened 
the  gate  of  the  avaiae  with  a  weary  air, 


OEOBQE     BATHOR. 

It  teally  vras  the  case,  that  Miss  Lipwell 
had  formed  an  attachment  to  the  village 
pastor,  Mr.  Baynor,  a  young  man  about 
twenty-four,  the  descendant  of  a  respectable 
fiHnily,and  of  considerable  intellectual  endow- 
ments; he  was  likewise  good-looking  and 
gentlemanly,  having  always  lived  in  the  best 
sodety.  Without  either  bdng  aware  of  it, 
or  thinking  of  analyzing  their  feelings,  both 
Maria  Lipwell  and  the  young  clergyman  had 
actually  fallen  in  love.  Circumstances  had 
thrown  them  much  together  since  Mr.  Ray- 
nor's  arrival  in  the  parish,  and  Miss  LipweU 
being  very'  young,  scarcely  seventeen,  had 
allowed  her  afiections  to  become  engaged,  un- 
known to  herself.  The  first  time  that  either 
had  a  suspicion  that  they  were  more  to  each 
other  than  voxy  good  friends,  was,  perhaps, 
when  the  half-crazed  woman,  Peggy  Juggs, 
alluded  to  by  Margaret  Drover,  had  cautioned 
them  one  morning  on  meeting  them  walking 
together  from  the  village,  to  beware  of  enter- 
ing into  a  love  afiair  that  might  embitter 
their  happiness.  Had  Mr.  Raynor  been  a 
more  cool  observer  than  he  was  of  Miss 
Lipwcirs  agitation  on  being  thuB  accosted 
by  the  woman,  he  might  have  known  that 
it  nrooeeded  from  feelings  very  difierent  from 
those  of  mere  indignation ;  yet,  so  distrustful 
was  ho  of  pofiseflBing  any  claim  to  her  favor, 
that  he  concluded  she  was  ofiended  deeply  by 
an  allufiion  to  such  a  subject.  From  that 
moment  his  eyes  seemed  opened  to  the  true 
state  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  knowledge 
oaoBed  him  much  bitterness.  He  continued 
hiB  walk  with  the  young  girl  till  he  left  her 
within  sight  of  the  l^nor-housc,  neither 
uttering  a  word  from  the  time  Peggy  Juggs 
quitted  their  presence,  till  they  separated  at 
the  little  shrubbery  gate ;  but  each  felt  that 
from  that  hour  they  oould  meet  no  more  upon 
the  aune  terms  as  before.  Maria  did  not  raise 
her  eyes  as  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  bidding 
him  adieu  that  morning.  He  opened  the 
little  gate  for  her,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
was  hidden  from  view.  He  had  now  to  re- 
trace his  steps  back  to  the  Parsonage,  morti- 
fied in  spirit,  and  wretched  at  heart.  The 
day  was  very  lovely,  breaking  out  always 
into  warmer  bursts  of  sunshine.  There  was 
a  golden  light  over  everything,  over  the  fields, 
over  the  river  winding  in  its  course  to  the 
broad  sea^over  the  dd  woods  where  the  birds 
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walked  langaidlj  over  the  gravelled  path, 
and  pushed  open  the  large,  massive  hall- 
door^  which  stood  ajar,  nshermg  himself  into 
a  square,  old-fiishioned  hall,  not  very  lofty, 
and  hung  with  a  few  dark  oil-paintings,  by 
unknown  artists,  with  frames  fast  fallhig  to 
decay,  for  the  Parsonage,  like  the  generality 
of  old  houses,  built  in  shady  hollows,  was 
rather  damp,  and  mould  gathered  quickly  on 
books  and  furniture,  and  over  tiie  walls. 
The  study  where  Mr.  Raynor  usually  sat, 
and  to  which  he  now  proceeded,  was  a  some- 
what small  room,  containing  a  large  book- 
ease  that  completely  filled  one  Side  of  it.  It 
was  well  stocked  with  many  a  volume,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  much  of  Greek  and 
Latin  was  there,  and  a  little  of  Hebrew,  be- 
sidea  old  English  authors,  whose  phraseology 
was  almost  as  difficult  to  understond  as  the 
ancient  language  <^  foreign  lands.  There 
were  the  works  of  many  an  old  poet,  but  few 
of  any  modem  one,  and  great  volumes  upon 
theology,  and  books  of  sermons  and  Bible 
commentaries,  with  essays  and  treatises,  all 
dreadfully  profound,  and  a  little  dreary, 
looking  in  their  worm-eaten  calfskin  covers, 
to  the  young  man  who  now  found  himself  in 
their  presen.oe.  The  one  solitary  window  of 
the  apartment  had  a  lugubrious  aspect,  ow- 
ing to  its  dark-painted  woodwork,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  spiders  had  trained  their 
webs  over  the  topmost  panes,  while  outside, 
the  creepers,  which  were  originally  intended 
to  adom  only  the  walls,  had  met  and  knitted 
themselves  together,  across  much  of  the  upper 
ghiss.  So  thickly  grew  the  ivy  and  clematis 
over  the  front  of  the  house,  that  numbers  of 
sparrows  built  their  nests  among  it,  summer 
after  summer,  of  kto  years.  Very  seques- 
tered and  very  peaceful  that  old  parsonage 
was,  suggesting  much  of  bygone  days  of  old 
pastors  who  had  lived  there  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  had  died  there  too,  and 
were  lying  now  in  the  graveyard  close  by. 
Great  trees  grew  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  house,  casting  a  shade  over  it  that  was 
not  unpleasant  upon  this  bright  summer  day. 
George  Raynor  threw  himself  upon  a  chair, 
and  sat  there  perfectly  motionless  for  a  very 
much  longer  time  than  he  was,  perhaps, 
aware  of ;  then  he  arose,  went  to  his  writing- 
desk,  tossed  over  a  few  papers,  till  he  came 
to  an  unfinished  letter  written  to  a  friend 
some  days  ago.  As  this  letter  may  serve  to 
explain  bis  position  and  proapeots   ptetty 


clearly,  I  will  transcribe  as  much  as  was 
written  of  it : — 

* 

Mr  DEAR  Dalton, — ^Tou  accuse  me  of 
beine  a  careless  correspondent,  stating  noth- 
ing m  my  letters  but  the  coldest  facts,  ex- 
pressing no  sentiments,  no  hopes,  no  feare, 
merely  giving  yon  to  understand  that  I  am 
alive,  and  aotins  as  the  onrato  of  an  inftrn 
rector  who  is  obkged  to  reside  almost  entirely 
'abroad.  The  tmth  is,  mv  elaborate  letter- 
writing  days  are  past.  I  nave  no  leisure  lor 
dreams  or  fancies,  or  the  pouring  forth  of 
imaginative  rhapeodies.  Life  has  become 
practical  for  me  now,  and  I  must  work  ra- 
tionally.  My  calling  is  chosen,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  fulfil  it  faithfVilly.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  what  I  had  thought  it  would  bo 
when  viewing  it  in  perspective ;  it  has  Ma 
various  difficulties,  its  manifold  trials,  out- 
wardly and  inwardly ;  but  still  I  do  not  fear. 
I  cannot  say,  my  friend,  that  I  am  as  light- 
hearted  as  when  our  first  friendship  was 
formed  in  the  hey-day  of  boyhood.  Ah,  for 
those  old  Eton  days  when  we  boxed  and 
wrestled  and  ran  races  with  such  ardor' 
Study  formed  a  very  unimportant  part  of  our 
earnest  thoughts  then ;  it  was  a  bore,  that 
was  all.  How  happy  we  were  in  the  vaca- 
tions, when  you  were  allowed  to  spend  them 
at  my  father's  house — poor  old  Chubleigh — 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  We 
had  a  large  family  circle  in  those  days,  and 
all  its  members  are  dispersed  now.  My  fiir 
ther  and  mother  ^ne ;  my  poor  brother, 
Charles,  lying  in  his  Indian  grave,  and  my 
sister  knockine  about  from  one  quarter  to 
another  with  her  soldier-husband:  while  I 
am  here,  living  solitary  in  the  old  Parsonage 
at  Larch  Grove,  with  one  servant-woman  and 
one  man  that  takes  care  of  my  horse  and 
*  malKS  believe '  to  work  in  the  ^ard^i .  Yoa 
know  the  story  of  our  fiimUy  difliculties,  my 
&ther's  losses ;  how,  when  I  had  been  a 
year  and  a  half  at  Oxford,  the  crash  came. 
Chubleigh  was  sold ;  and  I  think  this  was 
the  severest  of  all.  Within  ten  years  these 
changes  have  happened  to  me  ana  mine,  and 
you  cannot  wonder  if  I  feel  sobered  in  telling 
them ;  yet  do  not  imagine  that  I  repine  in 
the  least ;  far  from  it.  My  income  and  my 
mode  of  life  satisfy  me ;  I  have  no  exjpecta- 
tions  of  ever  being  much  better  ofiT  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  than  I  am  at  present. 
For  years  I  may  be  simply  a  curate  vrith  just 
two  hundred  a-year,  including  my  church 
salary,  and  my  private  means.  As  to  the 
probability  of  becoming  an  author,  I  do  not 
dream  of  it ;  I  have  no  time  to  spare  for  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  even  if  I  had,  I  should 
probably  fail  in  the  attempt,  like  hundreds 
of  others.  Public  taste  is  difficult  to  satisfy, 
and  publishers  are  very  eautioua — with  good 
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HQBUOii.  I  have  never  endwYored  to  publish 
even  a  poem.  My  mother,  it  is  true,  gath- 
ered up  all  my  crude  bits  of  verses  written 
from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  and  had  them 
printed  for  private  circulation ;  but  that  is 
all  the  pubbcity  my  literary  iiflforts  are  ever 
likely  to  attain.  Larch  Grove  is  a  solitary 
spot ;  there  aro  few  geatiy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, indeed,  I  may  say  none  at  all,  except 
the  £unily  at  the  Manor-house,  and  they  gen- 
erally remain  in  London  during  the  sprug. 
The  village  of  Larch  Grove  is  not  particu- 
larly* picturesque,  and  it  might  be  far  neater 
than  it  is ;  the  people  are  poor  and  discon- 
tented, and  it  is  when  amoi^  them  that  I 
fed  the  greatest  difficulty  in  performing  my 
duties  as  pastor.  I  know  very  well  that  my 
preeenoe  m  their  cottages  is  rarely  welcome ; 
they  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  boffie,  to 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  appear  very  respect- 
ful, and  they  now  and  then  accept  the  tracts 
I  ventui^  to  give  them  with  many  expressed 
intentions  of  reading  them,  evidently  think- 
ing that  my  own  mtiflcation  is  all  I  require 
in  tiie  matter.  There  is  mat  ignorance 
and,  of  course,  much  vice.  We  have  poach- 
ers and  smugglers  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  perhaps  even  characters  still  more  des- 
perate. We  are  very  &r  from  London,  with 
no  direct  railway  communication  as  yet  to 
the  metropolis.  An  inn,  called  the  *  Halt* 
ing  Place,'  standing  rather  lonely  on  the 
load-side,  a  short  way  from  the  village, 
whieh  had  long  been  untenanted,  has  lately 
been  opened  1^  a  new  occupant,  and  has 
added,  1  believe,  in  some  respects  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  villagen.  Yet  I  do  not  much 
like  the  innkeeper,  Richard  Drover,  nor  do  I 
fenoy  Mr.  lipwell  likea  him  as  a  tenant.  I 
must  tell  you  sometbiog  of  the  fiimily  at  the 
Manor,  as  I  spend  many  of  my  evenings 
Uiere  when  they  are  at  home.  The  defi- 
'  cutely  written  little  notes  that  come  inviting 
me  to  dinner  many  times  a  week  are  never 
unwelcome,  for  it  breaks  through  the  monot- 
ony of  my  life  to  mingle  in  the  society  of  my 
equals  occasionally ;  therefore  I  scarcely  ever 
refuse  the  summons.  It  is  very  oonsiaerate 
of  Mrs.  Lipwell  to  invite  me  so  often,  but 
—pardon  my  vanity-^I  dare  say  I  help  to 
nuULe  evenings  pass  more  lightly  at  the 
Manor-house  than  they  might  pass  without 
any  stranger  to  vary  the  dulness  of  a  family 
party.  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician,  but  I 
can  listen  to  others  giving  their  opinion  upon 
State  affiiirs ;  and  when  Mr.  Lipwell  calls 
up0n  me  to  pay  attention  to  his  views  of  how 
England  is  on  the  way  to  ruin  or  prosperity, 
I  am  a  most  passive  hearer.  Mr.  Lipwell  is 
a  centlemanly  elderly  man,  looking  much 
oloer,  I  believe,  than  he  is  ;  he  has  Seen  es- 
sentially a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  fash- 
ion, a  man  of  pliearaie.    The  world  is  now, 


one  may  say,  over  for  him,  for  his  health  is 
broken  down,  and  his  eyesight  almost  gone. 
He  suffered  a  great  blow  some  years  ago  in 
the  death  of  his  only  son,  whom  he  had  never 
treated  with  affection,  and  now  he  is  a  prey 
to  the  most  poignant  grief  and  remorse.  Bfe 
talks  frequently  to  me  of  this  son  whom  I 
never  saw,  but  who,  I  believe,  was  a  very 
misguided,  unprincipled  man,  by  no  means  a 
loss  to  society.  The  present  Mrs.  Lipwell  is 
the  old  gentleman's  second  wife — a  very 
handsome  woman,  fashionable  and  worldly, 
as  must  be  expected  from  the  life  she  leads ; 
she  is  very  agreeable  as  a  hostess,  being  so 
well-bred  as  to  appear  kind  and  considerate 
to  her  guests.  The  young  ladies,  two  in 
number,  are  not  yet  '  out,^and  are,  there- 
fore, still  unsophisticated.  The  elder  one  is 
my  favorite ;  sue  is  very  ^ntle  and  unassum- 
ing, which  makes  her  particularly  interesting, 
when  one  reflects  that  she  is  the  heiress  of  so 
much  wealth .  Havins  no  brother,  th is  young 
giri  is  to  inherit  the  Larch  Grove  property, 
worth  man^r  thousands  a  year.  Her  sister  is 
a  pretty,  piquant  girl,  much  more  likely  to 
follow  m  ner  mother's  steps  than  my  favor- 
ite, Maria,  who  will  never,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  be  a  very  cunning  or  worldly  woman. 
She  is  very  modest  and  retiring,  and  people 
say — ^but  this  is  scandal — that  her  mother  is 
not  kind  to  her.  Miss  Letty,  the  younger 
daughter,  is  mamma's  pet— probably  because 
she  olds  fair  to  be  the  more  dashing  of  the 
two.  There  is  a  young  nephew  of  ^lrs.  Lip- 
well almost  constantly  resiaing  with  the  fam- 
ily, Master  Arthur  Hopton,  whom  I  am  called 
upon  to  lecture  pretty  frequently.  Like 
myself,  he  is  a  scion  of  a  ruined  stoek,  but  I 
fear  he  will  not  bear  pecuniary  pinohipgs  as 
well  as  I  do.  His  tastes  are  extravagant, 
and  already  he  has  learned  the  way  to  run  in 
debt.  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  solemn  in  my 
advice  to  this  youth,  though  sometimoB  I  can 
scarcely  help  sympathizing  with  him  in  his 
various  dilemmas  and  short-comings ;  it  seems 
so  thort  a  time  since  I  was  a  lad  like  himself 
very  little  more  inclined  to  be  st^idy  than  he 
is.  But  even  at  Larch  Grove  Manor  I  am  a 
litUe  of  the  boffie;  looked  upon  as  the  person 
who,  at  four-and-twenty,  is  supposed  to  have 
renounced  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil ;  whose  thoughts  must  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  his  cure ;  who  has  no 
feeUngB  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Alas !  for  poor  human  nature !  I  fear  the 
world's  ordinances  cannot  affect  the  heart  or 
inner  man.  The  cleripman  is  very  like  ordi- 
nary mortals;  his  priesthood  cannot  purify 
him  from  the  earth's  dross.  Outwardly  he 
may  walk  in  the  beaten  track  of  other  par- 
sons, but  what  of  his  secret  soul  ?  Who  can 
tell  how  often  Satan  tempts  aqd  triompha? 
«*  Among  the  Lipw«U  femily  goiienlly 
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there  is  very  little  regard  paid  to  serioas  da- 
tiee,  no  care  for  the  poor  tenantry,  no  viBit- 
ing  of  the  eick.  The  consequence  is,  that 
they  are  not  popular  in  their  own  dominions ; 
when  endeavoring  to  establish  a  village  school 
for  the  peasantry,  I  had  to  encounter  some 
opposition  from  "Mrs.  Lipwell,  who  thought 
Buch  a  thing  quite  superfluous  ;  and  when  I 
Budbeeded  in  forming  classes  for  a  Sunday 
school,  she  would  not  give  any  assistance 
with  respect  to  teachers.  After  a  time,  how-^ 
ever,  Maria  Lipwell  came  forward  to  offer 
her  services  as  the  teacher  of  a  class ;  and 
since  then  I  have  found  her  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  any  plan  I  set  on  foot  for  the  good 
of  my  flock.  She  visits  the  poor  and  afflicted 
frequently,  and  I  meet  her  often  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  villagers.  In  a  few  years,  I  am 
sure.  Larch  Grove  will  feel  her  influence  pal- 
pably, if  she  continues  to  take  an  interest  in 
its  welfare.  It  is  true  that  she  has  not  yet 
mingled  in  the  great  world,  but  I  think  she 
is  one  of  the  pure  in  spirit  who  may,  proba- 
bly, remain  uncontaminated  by  evil  exam- 
ples. One  of  the  very  few  who,  in  the  midst 
of  deceitfulness,  bitterness,  jostlin^s  for  pre- 
eminence, may  yet  stand  unspotted  and  free 
from  infection.    This  is  my  idea  of  her  at 

E resent,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  me  in 
oping  it  is  a  correct  one.  The  LipweUs 
are  at  liomo  now,  and  I  dine  with  them  fre- 
quently." 

The  letter  not  having  been  finished  broke 
off  here,  and  Mr.  Raynor  flung  it  down  after 
reading  thus  far.  How  had  all  his  feelings 
changed  since  he  had  written  that  last  sen- 
tence! 

He  was  buried  in  a  profound  reverie,  when 
his  old  servant,  Winny,  brought  him  a  note 
that  made  him  start,  although  no  unfamiliar 
sight.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Lipwell,  inviting 
him  to  dinner  that  evening. 

'<  I  cannot  go,"  he  said  to  himseflT,  as  he 
read  it ;  and  he  wrote  an  apology  at  once, 
excusing  himself  from  appearing,  as  re- 
quested, at  the  Manor-house  that  evening. 
It  was  the  first  refusal  to  dine  at  Larch  Grove 
that  .he  had  sent  for  many  months,  and  it 
was  the  beginning  of  many  yet  to  come. 
From  that  day,  he  avoided  going  to  the  Lip- 
wells  as  much  as  possible,  and  Maria  rarely 
met  him  on  her  rounds  of  charity  among  the 
poor  of  the  neighborhood .  Without  suspect- 
ing in  the  least  his  true  motives  for  thus 
avoiding  her  company,  the  young  girl  felt  a 
little  mortified  that  he  no  longer  seemed 
upon  the  same  friendly  tenns  with  her  as 
before.    An  estrangement  appeared  to  have 


sprung  up  between  them,  and  it  caos^  her 
mach  regret.  £ven  at  church,  where  it  waa 
impossible  to  avoid  appearing  before  her,  she 
could  not  help  noticing  that  lie  never  soi^ 
fered  his  eyes  to  light  upon  her. 

CHAPTER  xri. 

ABTHVB     HOPTOK. 

The  time  came  when  Maria  Lipwell  bad  to 
make  her  dMt  in  the  world.  Her  first  sea- 
son in  London  passed  without  giving  her 
much  pleasure,  or  attracting  many  suitors. 
All  her  hopes  and  fears  were  entered  at 
Larch  Grove,  and  it  was  not  surpriBing  that 
she  entered  with  little  spirit  into  the  gayety 
surrounding  her  in  town.  Her  mother  was 
disappointed  that  she  did  not  succeed  in  win- 
ning a  husband  of  high  degree,  to  which  her 
prospects  seemed  to  entitle  her;  but  the 
young  girl  was  determined  that  she  would 
remain  single  all  her  life,  if  her  heart  could 
not  go  vnth  her  hand  in  marriage.  When 
the  season  was  over,  and  she  returned  to  the 
country,  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  hap- 
piness. How  her  heart  bounded  when  she 
flaw  again  the  old  trees  of  the  Parsonage,  and 
the  quaint  little  church  beside  it!  There 
was  a  gilding  brighter  than  sunshine  over 
every  knoll  and  tree-top  and  meadow  of 
that  spot  to  her  eyes.  Tet  the  same  coldness 
of  manner  towards  her  existed  as  before,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Raynor.  Again  he  refused 
almost  all  invitations  to  the  Manor-house 
from  Mrs.  Lipwell,  who  began  to  think  him 
capricious,  incomprehens]1[>le,  and  at  length 
ceased  to  ask  him  to  Larch  Grove  altogether. 

Meanwhile,  Little  Flaggs  was  frequently 
at  the  Manor,  where  she  speedily  became  a 
favorite  with  the  servants,  as  well  as  the 
ladies.  Even  Mrs.  Grubbly,  who  was  not  in 
general  disposed  to  angur  well  for  people, 
prophesied  that  she  would  soon  make  a  handy 
v^aiting-maid  for  any  lady.  It  vnis  observed, 
however,  that  the  girl's  spirits  seemed  more 
and  more  dqjected,  as  she  grew  older.  She 
had,  in  truth,  many  weighty  secrets  on  her 
conscience ;  and  sometimes  she  felt  that  she 
ought  not  to  dare  to  go  into  the  presence  of 
the  young  ladies  at  Larch  Grove,  or  even  sit 
in  the  room  with  Jane  Hart,  the  lady's-maid. 
She  was  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  'Klby,  and 
still  more  seldom  allowed  to  visit  the  alms- 
house. Drover  had  his  own  reasons  for 
wishing  to  alienate  her  firom  all  her  old 
friends.    Ferhaps  he  thought  that  by  this 
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nmaw,  be  ecmld  more  leadfly  attach  ber  to 
her  newlj  found  relatbee.  The  only  person 
at  the  Halting  Place  that  she  felt  inclined  to 
like  WEB  ber  grandmother ;  but  though  this 
iroman  treated  her  in  many  ways  with  con- 
■ideration,  it  hnrt  ber  to  find  how  rarely  she 
would  permit  her  to  oaren  her.  Once  or 
twice,  when  she  thing  her  arms  roand  ber 
nock  and  kissed  her,  Mrs.  DroTer  poshed 
her  away  with  a  sadden  movement  tint  was 
movtifying  in  the  extreme. 

**I  don't  want  no  bagging  or  kissing," 
ehe  said,  sharply ;  '*  be  a  good  girl,  and  mind 
your  work,  and  that's  all  I  ask  of  you." 
And  so  the  girl  jiOTer  tried  to  embrace  ber 
any  more ;  but  il  was  a  sad  thing  for  a  young 
heart  to  feel  bereft  of  all  objects  that  it  could 
▼ent  its  full  affection  upon.  She  could  only 
attach  herself,  then,  to  pet  birds  or  cats,  and 
laTish  her  love  upon  dumb  animals.  As  her 
ofaiidiflh  instincts  gave  place  to  mature  pow- 
en  of  reasoning,  her  unaccountable  nerrous- 
neas  and  vague  fears  upon  certain  subjects 
tanished;  but  still  she  never  could  bring 
henelf  to  r^ard  either  her  grand&ther  or 
bet  cousins  with  the  least  affection.  She 
lived  on  at  the  Halting  Place,  from  year  to, 
year,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  household 
servant,  yet  never  seeming  to  lose  a  certain 
air  of  dignity  that  had  characterised  her 
since  she  was  a  child.  She  bad  a  great  love 
of  reading,  and  the  young  ladies  at  the  Manor 
need  to  lend  her  such  books  as  were  likely  to 
amuse  and  instruct  her.  At  length,  when 
Mr.  lipweirs  health  began  to  decline  more 
and  more,  so  that  his  family  could  not  leave 
home,  and  his  eyesight  had  almost  entirely 
departed  from  him,  the  young  girl  was  em- 
ployed frequently  to  read  aloud  for  him,  as 
his  only  amusement  consisted  in  listening  to 
people  reading  for  him;  and  though  Miss 
LipweU  was  indefatigable  in  her  endeavors  i 
to  cheer  his  weary  bourn,  she  found  the  task  , 
of  reading  aloud  too  fiitigning  to  be  followed  | 
incsMantly,  so  that  Mary  Flaggs,  yprho&o  voice ! 
vras  clear  and  sweet,  and  pronunciation  pe- 
culiarly distinct,  was  caUed  in  to  give  her 
assistance  in  this  respect,  receiving  Bufficient 
remuneration  to  satisfy  her  grandfkther,  who 
appropriated  the  money  as  soon  as  it  was 
earned.  Hitherto,  we  have  not  said  much 
of  Arthur  Hopton — the  youth  who  lived,  in  ' 
boyhood,  so  entirely  at  Larch  Grove — a  some- ; 
what  hamm-scanim  young  gentleman,  very ' 
muoh  averse  to  settling  down  to  any  sober  | 


pursuits.  His  aunt  vras  not  judicious  in  her 
treatment  of  him.  Sometimes  too  indulgent 
and  sometimes  too  hanh  to  him,  she  had 
never  succeeded  in  taming  his  wild  spirit. 
After  considerable  persuasion,  he  had  re- 
ceived ber  consent  to  enter  the  navy ;  and, 
after  remaining  for  three  years  abroad,  had 
returned  home  very  much  sunburnt,  vefy 
tall,  and  a  good  deal  in  debt.  He  was  not 
actually  handsome,  but  more  attractive,  per- 
haps, than  many  downright  handsome  men. 
His  features  were  not  regular,  but  his  eyes 
vrere  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and 
power  of  expression,  and  his  figure  was  fine- 
looking.  Muiy  fair  ladies  had  already  be- 
stowed favorable  notice  on  him  ;  but  though 
well  skilled  in  the  art  of  flirting  at  balls  and 
elsewhere,  he  bad  never  yet  felt  even  slightly 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  any  particular 
damsel.  Indeed,  perhaps  he  piqued  himself 
on  his  invulnerable  qualities  of  heart.  As  to 
his  cousins  at  Larch  Grove,  he  looked  upon 
them  as  sisters,  vrith  whom  he  quarrelled, 
corresponded,  and  held  arguments  in  a  broth- 
erly manner,  without  ever  dreaming  of  fall- 
ing in  love  with  either.  It  is  not  often 
that  youths  become  what  is  called  '^attached" 
to  girls  that  they  have  known  upon  friendly 
terms  since  childhood.  Mystery  and  obsti^ 
des  tend  rather  to  the  grovrth  of  love,  espe- 
cially among  very  young  people,  still  under 
the  dominion  of  romance.  Like  a  great  many 
persona  who  scarcely  ever  read  novels  or  ro» 
mances,  young  Hopton  vraa  at  heart  very  ro- 
mantic ;  his  ideas  were  all  chivalrous,  and, 
without  having  ever  attempted  to  write  a 
line  of  verse,  and  very  rarely  having  read  a 
poem  to  the  end  if  pitfticularly  long,  he  had 
much  poetry  in  his  nature.  He  had,  amongst 
his  good  *iquali ties,  a  bold,  brave  heart  that 
scorned  deceit  of  any  kind.  With  all  his 
wild  recklessness,  he  had  never  yet,  inten- 
tionally, caused  pain  to  the  weak  or  helpless; 
but,  as  his  feelings  of  honor  were  as  yet 
prompted  rather  by  instinct  than  principle, 
they  could  not  be  so  well  depended  upon,  as 
if  based  on  a  more  sure  footing.  Our  feel- 
ings betray  us  oftener  than  our  principles, 
being  more  liable  to  change.  During  her 
frequent  visits  to  Larch  Grove  Manor,  our 
heroine  frequently  met  this  young  man ;  and 
as  she  was  extremely  shy  and  retiring,  it  was 
an  amusement  to  him  to  accost  her  and  pay 
her  such  compliments  as  men  think  them- 
selves privileged  to  address  to  young  women 
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joi  inferior  rank.  With  all  hex  ebyness,  how- 
ever, Mary  Flaggs  had  a  very  proud  heart, 
and  though  fihe  never  ccoidesoendfid  to  an- 
swer Mr.  Hopton'fl  speeches  by  sharp  looks 
or  tones,  or  in  any  way  to  betray  indignation 
at  them,  he  soon  found  out  that  his  atten- 
itions  were  not  agreeable  to  her.  Then  he 
be^^  to  re^>ect  her  a  great  deal,  and  per- 
haps to  think  more  about  her  than  before. 
3he  seemed  so  unlike  other  girls  of  her  class 
of  life  ths^  she  puzzled  him*  Just  at  this 
period  of  his  long  stay  at  Lareh  Grove,  the 
house  was  very  dull  and  quiet ;  owing  to  Mr. 
Lipwell's  ill  health,  the  family  at  the  Manor 
peither  mixed  in  gayety  at  home  or  else- 
where ;  the  young  man  happened  to  have 
nothing  to  do  or  to  think  of,  and,  perhaps, 
this  was  one  reason  why  he  troubled  his  head 
about  the  innkeeper's  granddaughter.  It  is 
true  she  vros  a  pretty  girl,  fair  and  graceful 
^s  any  lady  could  be ;  but  it  is  not  often  that 
gentlemen  continue  to  thjnk  kmg  of  yogng 
woman  of  inferior  position,  who  rather  ropel 
than  encourage  their  attentions.  It  is  gen- 
erally in  cases  of  profound  ^d  respectful 
admiration,  that  obstacles  inoeease  the  ardor 
of  attachments.  Arthur  troubled  himself  so 
much  about  Mary  Flaggs,  that  he  wished  hex 
to  think  well  of  him,  and  to  let  her  know 
that  he  thought  well  of  her.  He  regretted 
baving  ever  spoken  frivolously  to  her ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  she  always  met  him,  when 
chance  threw  them  together,  with  a  proud 
reserve,  he  felt  awkward  and  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  would  have  liked  to  speak  out 
openly,  and  b^  her  pardon,  but  there  vras 
nothing  to  ask  forgiveness  for.  He  had  never 
said  anything  particularly  wrong;  he  had 
merely  accosted  her  in  the  familiar  strain 
adopted  generally  towards  one  in  Imr  station. 
One  evening  it  was  very  late  when  the  young 
girl  was  returning  from  the  Manor  to  the 
Halting  Place ;  the  autumn  had  set  in,  and 
the  dusk  fell  quickly.  Mary,  as  usual,  was 
alone;  and  while  walking  through  the  de- 
mesne, Arthur  Ilopton  happened  to  meet  her 
on  his  return  from  a  shooting  expedition. 

'*  Are  you  not  afraid  to  walk  alona  so 
late?  "he  asked. 

''  Xo,  sir — ^not  at  all ;  I  know  the  way  too 
well  for  that,*'  she  replied. 

"  But  it  is  almost  dark.  I  will  go  with 
you  as  far  as  the  turn  to  the  Halting  Place." 

'M&rj  persisted  in  saying  she  had  nothing 
to  iiear;  indeedi  if  the  truth  were  known, 


perhaps  he  W9S  the  most  formidable  beuig 
she  dreaded  to  encounter.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined to  escort  her ;  and,  indeed,  he  behave^ 
so  respectfully  and  kindly  that  she  was  sooo 
reconciled  to  his  company,  ile  talked  ratioor 
ally  all  the  way,  turning  the  conversation  no^ 
upon  himself ,  nor  upon  her,  but  upom  gen- 
eral subjects.  He  was  surprised  at  fa«r  inteU 
ligence  and  her  knowledge,  for  she  hadgaiiM4 
much  information  from  the  books  at  I^a|?di 
Grove,  and  her  remarks  proved  her  to  possdw 
both  an  enlightened  and  an  original  mind. 
If  there  was  a  little  tenderness  as  well  as  de£- 
erenoe  in  the  manner  of  the  young  maa  while 
addressing  this  poor  girl,  so  £ur  and  vefiped- 
looking,  can  it  be  wondesea  that  she  Bhoal4 
feel  moved  by  it?  Cast,  as  she  was,  amo^g 
1^  set  of  people  who  treated  her  coldly,  neither 
giving  nor  asking  affection — among  whom  s)¥p 
felt  isolated,  and  often  very  miserable — i^ 
was  not  surprising  that  her. heart  was  emly 
touched  by  words  of  kindness  and  oonsideifir 
tion.  Mr.  Arthur  was,  after  all,  not  what 
she  had  before  believed  him  to  be.  He  might 
be  a  little  wild  and  thoughtleeB,  but>^he  oer- 
tainly  had  a  good  heart,  and  was  a  true  gepp 
tleman  in  behavior.  She  thanked  him  mod- 
estly for  his  escort  when  they  parted  at  the 
stile  leading  to  the  lane  near  the  Halting 
Place,  and  in  her  sloep  that  night  the  tones 
of  his  voice  were  ringing  in  her  ears. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
AX  VJSfWKLCOUS  GUEST. 

Etthxr  by  accident  or  design  on  his  part, 
Arthur  Hopton,  after  that  evening,  frequentlj 
met  our  heroine  in  her  walks  to  and  fiK>m  the 
Manor-house.  She  had  quite  lost  her  die* 
trust  of  him,  and  instead  of  dreading  to  en- 
counter him,  her  eyes  only  sparkled  too 
brightly  whenever  he  appeared  in  view.  She 
had  no  idea  that  anything  but  chanoe  brought 
him  in  her  way,  or  that  he  felt  any  particu* 
lar  regard  for  her.  Indeed  he  vras  wonder- 
fully guarded  in  his  behavior  and  words, 
considering  the  general  recklessness  of  his  die- 
position;  so  that,  being  utterly  thrown  off 
her  guard,  Mary  suffered  him  to  talk  to  her 
without  feeling  that  she  was  doing  anything 
imprudent.  At  length,  one  wintry  evening, 
when  the  sky  was  dark,  and  the  wind  waili^ 
mournfully  through  bare  branches,  the  start- 
ling disclosure  arrived.  This  inoonsideiate 
youth  told  her  that  he  admired  and  loved  httf 
for  her  gpod  sense  end  modesty,  as  well  as  for 
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bsr  boiDty.  He  oaved  not  fiv  any  dilfereDoe 
of  Tank  that  existed  between  them ;  his  in- 
tentioDa  were  perfeetly  honorable,  and  he  was 
leady  to  saorifiee  all  his  prospects  for  her  sake, 
if  it  were  necessary.  Bewildered,  soaroely 
bdiering  that  she  heard  aright,  poor  24biy 
knew  not  what  feelings  were  uppemost  in 
her  heart  as  Arthur  spoke  thos.  €k>ald  it  be 
possible  that  he,  a  gentleman,  the  nephew  of 
the  great  lady  of  the  Manor,  oould  mean  to 
narry  a  girl  of  her  position — ^tbe  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  Tillage  innkeeper?  Yet  sooh 
things  had  been  heard  of  Tery  often.  It  was 
possible  that  such  w<Maderfal  ibrtnne  might 
be  hen.  There  was  nothing  decided  in  the 
answer  she  returned  to  him.  Indeed,  so  ut- 
terly confounded  was  she  that  she  found  it 
hard  to  collect  her  eenees.  On  reaohiog  the 
inn  that  night  she  did  not  go  at  once  to  the 
kitelien,  as  usual,  but  hurried  into  a  little 
apartment  adjoining  it,  used  as  a  closet,  and 
in  which  thwe  was  a  window  looking  into  the 
kitchen,  while  the  door  opened  into  the  outer 
icnliery.  In  this  room  she  paused  for  many 
mmutes  to  recover  composure  before  meeting 
her  relatives.  Her  heart  was  beating  almost 
painfully — ^her  whole  frame  trembling.  She 
was  obl^ed  to  sink  upon  a  seat  in  great  ex- 
haustion for  a  long  time ;  and,  while  thus 
testing,  she  became  awaie  that  an  unexpected 
and  apparently  unwelcome  guest  had  arrived 
at  the  inn.  She  beard  him  thus  accosted  on 
his  entrance  by  her  grandmother, — 

*'  Bless  me,  is  this  you,  Steve  Cumber? 
Why  I  thought  you  would  never  have  the  as- 
surance to  cross  my  threshold  again." 

**  Ay,  I*m  here,  as  you  sec ;  bat  you  may 
turn  me  adrift  if  you  wish,  and  maybe  I*d 
get  a  lodging  in  the  stone  jug.  I'm  run  out 
of  every  fiurthing — haven't  as  much  as  would 
boy  a  twopenny  loaf,  and  I  don't  value  my 
life  a  button.  I'd  as  soon  be  swinging  over 
the  drop  as  living  on  as  I  am." 

<<  Why  couldn't  you  stay  abroad,  and  not 
torn  up  this  way  always  when  you  know 
you're  not  wanted  ?  "  asked  Drover.  '*  How 
did  yon  find  us  out  here?  " 

**  Didn't  I  go  to  Goyle  first,  and  make  in- 
quiries there,  and  then,  when  I  found  yon 
had  gone  down  here,  I  followed  of  course. 
See  here,  now,  old  chap,  yon  had  best  not 
torn  me  out,  or  maybe  you'd  have  reason  to 
lepent  it.  I  nay  be  a  black  sheep,  but  you 
kmyw  your  own  color  is  not  very  white.  If 
I  hng  yon  wont  escape  tna^KMrtation." 


Mary  Flaggy  now  ventured  to  peep  through 
the  window  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  this  rude* 
qtoken  new-eomer,  and  she  beheld  a  8ome> 
what  short,  stout  indiridual,  very  ill-clad  and 
shaggy-looking— just  the  sort  of  person  that 
a  solitary  traveller  would  shrink  from  meet- 
ing on  a  lonely  road  at  nightfieill.  After  look- 
ing at  him  thus  furtively,  she  drew  back  from 
the  window  without  having  attracted  obser- 
vation. 

«*  You  can't  expect  to  stay  with  ue,"  said 
Mr.  Drover ;  'Mt  wouldn't  be  safe  for  us  to 
keep  you.  Peo]^  would  soon  find  out  who 
you  were,  and  ti^en  we  should  be  ruined  as 
well  as  yourself.  lUe  my  advice,  and  go  off 
without  delay." 

«*  I'll  change  my  name,  and  then  I'll  defy 
any  one  to  find  me  out." 

<'  No,  Steve— you'd  better  not  stay,"  said 
Drover.  '*  I'll  give  you  money  to  take  yoo 
to  London,  or  any  other  place  you  like.  It 
wUl  be  the  safest  |dan  for  us  all." 

"  You  know  you  don't  deserve  any  regard 
or  forgiveness  from  us,"  said  Mrs.  Drover. 
*'I  never  expected  to  see  your  foee  any 
more." 

**  You  were  always  a  hard  woman,"  ob- 
served the  person  addressed  as  Steve  Cumber, 
'*  and  I  have  little  to  thank  you  for  since  I 
first  knew  you.  It  would  be  well  for  me 
now  if  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  you  or 
yours." 

**  There's  no  use  in  scoldings  or  reproaches 
now,"  said  Drover,  who  feared  rousing  the 
anger  of  the  intruder ;  *'  I  am  willing  to  give 
you  as  much  money  as  I  can  spare,  but  I 
can't  consent  to  your  stopping  here  by  any 


There  was  a  good  deal  more  conversation 
betweenfthe  Drovers  and  their  unwelcome 
guest;  and  disliking  such  unpleasant  talk, 
Mary  at  length  slipped  into  the  scullery,  and 
from  thence  through  the  back-door  running 
round  to  the  front  entrance,  and  passing  noise- 
lessly up  to  her  own  bedroom,  where  she  re- 
mained till  supper-time.  On  entering  the 
kitchen  half  an.  hour  after  she  vras  rather 
dismayed  to  find  the  stranger  stiU  there.  He 
was  now  seated  at  the  suppep>table,  talking 
jocosely,  though  looking  just  as  savage  as  be- 
fore. Ue  appeared  to  be  about  forty-six  years 
old ;  his  dress  was  worn  and  dirty,  and  his 
whole  air  betokened  poverty  and  wxetched- 


This  isan  old  aoqnaintanoe  of  ours,  called 
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Jftmes  Selfe,"  said  Drover  to  hisgranddangh- 
ter,  by  way  of  introduction ;  <<  he's  come  to 
look  for  employment  among  ub  here  for  a  lit- 
tle while." 

''  And  thiB  is  year  granddaughter?  "  said 
the  stranger,  looking  curiously  at  the  girl, 
who,  after  a  little  hesitation,  gave  him  her 
band,  which  he  took  awkwardly  and  unwill- 
ingly. 

**  Ay,  wouldn't  you  know  her  by  her  like- 
ness to  her  mother?  "  demanded  Mr.  Drover, 
pointedly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  ;  she's 
taller  and  fairer,"  replied  the  man,  with  an 
unmoved  aspect.  <'  She's  very  handsome  to 
my  mind.  Has  she  got  a  lover  yet  ?  I'll  be 
ewom  that  she  has ;  see  how  she  colors  up 
like  a  peony  !  " 

And  indeed  poor  Mary  did  blush,  most 
painfully,  while  her  Cousin  Mat,  who  had 
latterly  grown  very  attentive  to  her,  placed  a 
chair  for  her  at  the  supper-table. 

"  You  were  late  out  to-night,  Mary,"  he 
Tonarked  in  a  low  tone  as  she  seated  her- 
self; **  did  you  come  through  the  woods 
alone?  " 

The  girl  started  at  the  question ;  and  Mat 
observed  it.  "  I  was  not  alone,"  she  said, 
after  a  pause. 

<<  So  I  thought,"  returned  Mat,  quietly ; 
and  he  went  back  to  his  own  place  without 
another  word. 

All  at  once  Mary's  heart  sank.  She  had 
long  felt  a  great  dread  of  her  Cousin  Mat — a 
'  secret  horror,  that  preyed  upon  her  the  more 
because  she  never  could  dare  to  express  it  to 
any  living  being ;  and  of  Late — since  he  had 
begun  to  annoy  her  with  unwelcome  atten- 
tions— she  disliked  him  if  possible  more  than 
ever.  When  sufficiently  composed  fb  collect 
her  thoughts,  she  began  to  wonder  why  this 
stranger,  who  half  an  hour  ago  was  called 
Steve  Cumber,  should  now  be  designated  by 
another  name.  A  little  reflection  soon  set 
the  wonder  at  rest.  The  man  must  have 
committed  some  crime,  and  was  trying  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  justice.  If  this  were  the 
case  her  grand&ther  and  grandmother  must 
be  aware  of  it — perhaps  even  concerned  in 
the  crime  themselves.  There  was  something 
dreadful  in  the  idea  of  being  thus  closely  al- 
lied to  -people  of  more  than  doubtful  charac- 
ter. Perhaps  she  Mt  this  more  bitterly  to* 
jDight  than  at  any  other  previous  time. 


CHAFTKB  XVIU. 
PCBPLEXITr. 

Had  Arthur  Hopton  been  a  more  prudent 
young  gentleman  of  twenty  than  he  happened 
to  be,  and  less  accustomed  to  act  as  he  pleased, 
though  frequently  severely  reprimanded  by 
his  aunt,  he  never  would  have  fallen  in  love 
with  Mary  Flaggs,  as  may  be  supposed. 
Nearly  every  man  of  common  sense  is  aware 
of  tbt  penalty  he  nmst  pay  for  making  an 
unsuitable  mateh,  as  r^ards  position  and 
rank ;  and  being  aware  of  it,  he  tries  gener- 
ally to  avoid  subjecting  himself  to  it.  But 
Arthur — ^wayward  and  reckless  as  he  vras — 
determined  to  make  the  innkeeper's  grand- 
daughter his  wife,  cost  him  what  it  might. 
If  he  could  once  get  his  debts  paid  he  would 
be  firee  to  act  as  he  pleased  in  the  matter ; 
but  there  must  necessarily  be  some  delay  be- 
fore this  could  be  accomplished.  Meanwhile, 
the  young  girl  continued  to  come  nearly  every 
day  to  the  Manor-house,  to  read  or  do  needle- 
work ;  and  the  young  ladies  there  treated  her 
with  much  consideration.  Arthur  contrived 
to  obtein  interviews  with  her  very  often,  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  it  was  not  long  till  ser- 
vants and  others  became  aware  of  his  penchant 
for  her.  At  last  Mrs.  Grubly  was  told  the 
state  of  things,  and  she  very  properly  consid- 
ered it  right  to  warn  and  counsel  the  young 
girl,  greatly  to  the  confusion  and  dismay  of 
the  latter. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  **  I  don't  mean 
to  be  harsh,  or  throw  all  the  blame  on  you, 
for  though  Mr.  Arthur  is  so  young  you  are 
still  younger,  and  it's  more  his  fault  than 
yours ;  but  the  world  wont  care  for  that. 
Whatever  ill  comes  from  your  speaking  to 
him  it  will  all  fall  upon  you  ;  and  he  will  es» 
cape  punishment,  at  least,  in  this  life.  We 
had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  years  ago  in 
this  very  house.  A  poor,  young,  friendless 
girl  that  was  governess  here,  put  faith  in  the 
professions  of  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
Lipwell  family,  now  in  his  grave ;  and  no 
doubt  he  made  many  deceitful  promises  to 
her,  for  he  won  her  affections  ;  and  the  up- 
shot of  it  all  was  disgrace  and  misery  to  her. 
What  became  of  her  God  only  knows.  She 
was  sent  from  the  house  a  poor,  degraded 
creature  ;  and  none  knew  whether  she  lived 
or  died,  and  none  cared.  It's  an  awful  ex- 
ample and  warning  to  young  women  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  error  and  guile.    You 
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often  make  love  to  rich  girk,  as  well  as  poor 
ones,  for  mere  sport.  It  did  not  signify,  she 
said,  whether  they  broke  their  hearts  or  not 
— all  that  women  oould  do  was  not  to  listen 
to  their  deceitful  words.  And  yet  it  was 
▼ery,  very  hard  to  beliere  that  Arthur  wafi 
merely  jesting  or  making  a  plaything  of  her. 
Did  she  not  read  his  Ioto  for  her  in  his  eyes 
when  they  rested  upon  her ;  did  it  not  breathe 
in  the  tones  of  his  yoice  when  he  spoke  to 
her?  Oh !  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  be- 
lieve him  fidse  to  her  ;  but  for  his  sake,  as 
well  as  her  own,  she  would  avoid  seeing  him 
In  future.  About  this  time  it  struck  her 
that  her  Aunt  Margaret  was  very  cross  and 
gloomy,  snappish  in  her  answers  and  Temarks 
to  every  one,  and  no  longer  active  and  cheer- 
ful as  formerly.  Once  or  twice  she  was  so 
ill-tempered  that  she  actually  struck  Mary 
for  being  awkward  in  the  performance  of 
some  domestic  duty.  Mary  would  have  re- 
sented such  indignity  had  she  not  observed 
at  different  times  that  Margaret's  eyes  were 
red  and  swelled,  as  if  from  weeping.  The 
mystery  of  her  unhappiness  was  after  a  time 
revealed  to  her. 

The  man  who  went  openly  by  the  name  of 
James  Selfe  continued  to  stay  at  the  Halting 
Place  during  this  time,  helping  Mat  with  the 
care  of  the  horses,  and  otherwise  making 
himself  useful  in  many  secret  and  remarkabla 
ways* 

CHAPTER  HZ. 
MB.  RATXOR  CAUSES  BUIII^BISB. 

Whilb  Mr.  Lipwell's  health  continued  so 
ailing,  and  his  fiimily  kept  so  much  at  home, 
Mr  Raynor  felt  that  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
he  could  not  absent  himself  with  propriety 
from  the  Manor-house  ;  and  as  his  company 
was  agreable  to  the  invalid,  he  and  Miss  Lip- 
well  could  not  avoid  meeting  frequently,  for 
Maria  vras  an  especial  favorite  in  the  sick- 
room. As  the  winter  advanced,  however,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  &mily  at  Larch 
Grove,  the  curate  expressed  his  intention  of 
resigning  his  appointment  in  the  parish.  Mr. 
Lipwell  was  in  dismay,  and  oflfercd  every  in* 
ducement  in  his  power  to  prevail  on  him  to 
stay ;  while  Maria — ^forgetting  her  former  re- 
serve in  her  anxiety  to  serve  her  father,  who 
found  Mr.  Raynor's  company  almost  a  neces^ 
sity  of  existence-Hsntreated  him  to  defer 
leaving  Ijtrch  Grove,  at  least  till  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

»« I  would  if  I  ooold  dosa  with  justice  to 


might  have  heard  of  poor  Miss  Price  that  was 
governess  here  seventeen  years  ago," 

'*  No,  not  that  I  remembefr,"  replied  the 
girl^  sadly  and  humbly.  Had  she  been  silly, 
and  too  credulous  like  that  ill-fated  young 
woman  ?  Could  ail  Arthur  Hopton*s  profes- 
sions be  fiklae? 

Mrs.  Grubly's  words  opened  her  eyes  a 
good  deal,  and  she  felt  very  much  ashamed 
of  herself.  She  did  not  deny  that  the  young 
sentleman  walked  and  talked  with  her  ;  but 
she  did  not  reveal  what  he  said  to  her.  She 
cried  a  great  deal,  feeling  fearfully  humili- 
ated ;  and  she  made  a  determination  to  give 
np  going  to  Larch  Grove ;  but  she  requested 
Mrs.  Grubly  earnestly  not  to  speak  to  any 
member  of  the  family  at  the  Manor  of  what 
bad  transpired ;  and  the  housekeeper  prom- 
ised secrecy  on  condition  that  Mary  was  never 
again  to  walk  with  the  scapegrace  young 
gentleman.  Very  down-hearted  and  wretched 
the  poor  girl  went  homo  early  that  day,  be- 
fore Arthur  had  returned  from  shooting ;  and 
she  determined  to  write  a  little  note  to  him 
explaining  how  she  must  not  hold  any  more 
intercourse  with  him,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Troubles,  as  the  proverb  says,  seldom  come 
alone.  That  very  evening  Mat  called  his 
cousin  aside,  and  told  her  that  he  knew  she 
had  for  some  time  permitted  Mr.  Hopton  to 
address  h^  in  a  manner  quite  unbecoming 
and  reprehensible.  People  had  spoken  of  it  in 
the  viDage  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  character 
of  the  whole  &mily  at  the  inn  would  suffer  if 
she  continued  to  behave  in  that  manner.  Mat 
seldom  got  into  a  rage  ;  even  when  most  an- 
noyed be  kept  his  temper ;  and  this  made 
him  more  formidable,  perhaps.  Mary  knew 
that  what  he  once  said  he  would  not  unsay. 

(^  Do  you  mind  now,  cousin, ^  he  observed, 
**  I  haven't  yet  told  what  I  know  to  unde  or 
aont  about  this  youngster's  impudence ;  but 
if  I  ever  find  out  that  yon  speak  with  him 
again,  I'll  take  steps  to  punish  both  you  and 
him .  I  wouldn't  mind  shooting  the  man  that 
tried  to  bring  disgrace  upon-  honest  folk. 
Mind  that." 

This  threat  was  terrible  to  Mary.  She  had 
for  some  time  feared  that  Mat  might  find 
means  to  take  revenge  of  Arthur  Hopton, 
whom  he  disliked  for  more  reasons  than  one ; 
and  she  now  felt  the  necessity  of  meeting  him 
no  more  for  some  time  stronger  than  ever. 
It  might  be  possible  that  her  lover  was  only 
deceiving  her  for  his  own  amusement.  Mn. 
Grubly  had  told  her  that  young  gentlemeii 
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mjself  and  othero,  but  that  is  impoeeible/' 
Jie  replied,  moomfully ;  '*  Larch  Gro¥e  will  be 
a  bright  spot  in  my  memozy  foreTer,  although 
I  may  never  see  it  again.  Do  not  judge  me 
hastily,  Miss  LipweU,  I  know  that  my  ocm- 
duct  may  seem  whimsical,  but  if  I  ooiUd  ex- 
plain myself  clearly  I  would  appear  in  a  bet- 
ter light.'' 

'<  We  have  no  right  to  ask  for  your  reascHis 
fi>r  leaving  us  Mr.  Baynor ;  you  are  the  best 
judge  of  your  own  affiurs,  and  no  ope  here 
has  any  right  to  interfere  with  them,  but 
inany  people  will  feel  your  loss ;  what  will 
become  of  our  Sunday  school  and  week-niay 
lectures?" 

**  They  will  probablv  be  carried  on  &r  bet- 
ter by  my  succeeeor,  Miss  Lipwell ;  I  am  but 
a  poor  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.  I  fear  I  have 
tnistakoi  my  calling." 

*'  Then  you  must  surely  00." 

*<  Most  surely ;  you  would  be  the  first  to 
bid  me  go  yourself  if  you  knew  all." 

''  I  ?  "  said  Maria,  starting. 

<<  Yes ;  but  I  must  not  speak  further  upon 
the  subject.  Good-night ;"  and  they  parted 
in  the  ^reat  hall  of  the  mansion,  wnere  this 
th<»rt  dialogue  had  taken  place. 

Mrs.  Lipwell  was  very  much  surprised  at 
Mr.  Kaynor's  isudden  freak  of  quitting  the 
parish,  and  when  it  was  finally  settled  that 
ne  was  to  go,  she  treated  him  rather  coldlv. 
To  make  matters  worse,  he  actually  left  the 
place  without  bidding  the  Lipwells  adieu  in 
person.  A  little  note,  apologizing  for  this 
omission,  reached  Mrs.  Lipwell,  containing 
these  words : — 

<'  My  dear  Mrs.  Lipwell, — Excuse  xny  not 
being  able  to  take  leave  of  you  all  at  Larch 
Grove,  as  I  had  intended.  Believe  me,  1 
have  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Ac6ept 
at  the  same  time  my  fervent  thanks  for  all 
Your  kindness,  and  my  best  wishes  for  the 
happiness  of  each  member  of  vour  family. 
Yours,  most  gratefully, 

**  George  Raynob.  " 

And  was  he  really  gone  ?  Yes.  The  tem- 
porary curate — a  fat,  middle-aged  man,  as  un- 
like his  predecessor  as  possible — had  already 
arrived  at  the  Parsonage.  In  the  dim  gray 
of  a  winter's  morning,  George  Ravnor  took 
his  seat  on  the  London  coach,  ana  went  on 
his  way  to  the  mi(^hty  city,  leaving  a  very 
unfdeasant  impressicm  on  the  minds  of  his 
former  friends.  He  had  not  been  asked  to 
write  to  any  of  them,  nor  had  he  ofiered  to 
enter  into  a  correspondence  with  axiv  one  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  was  aUo^ther 
something  bordering  on  the  mysterious  m  his 
unexpected  departure. 

It  IS  well  for  women  that  they  oan  sdiool 
titoir  fidelingp,  00  as  seldom  to  ML  hopelesBly 


and  miserably  in  love  with  men,  who  baro 

never  expressed  any  particular  regard  for 
them.  Thev«may  have  their  fancies  and 
preferences,  but  they  seldom  make  a  lasting 
'impression,  unless  the  objects  of  them  have 
breathed  some  words  of  love  to  themselves. 
Geom  Baynor  had  never  uttered  a  eenteiioe 
in  alThis  frequent  interviews  with  Maria  lA^ 
well,  that  could  lead  her  to  believe  he  oared 
for  her ;  and  now  when  he  dius  left  Larch 
Grove,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  that  he 
should  remain  there,  at  least  for  a  few  months 
longer,  she  felt  convinced  that  he  was  weary 
of  everything  and  everybody  connected  with 
Hbe  neighboniood.  It  was  probaUe  that 
shiB  mi^  have  suooeeded  in  banishing  him 
altogewer  from  her  memory  after  some  time 
had  not  an  event  occurred  that  changed  the 
whole  current  of  her  feelings.  One  morning, 
about  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Raynor's  depar- 
ture, the  post-Dag,  as  usual,  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Lipwell'fl  room,  and,  as  usual,  Maria 
prepa^to  open  it  for  him,  reading  the  di* 
rections  of  the  various  letteis  and  papers,  and 
in  some  instances  reading  aloud  the  letters 
themselves,  when  suddemy  her  cheek  grew 
pale— her  hand  trembled — she  had  drawn 
forth  a  letter  directed  to  herself  in  a  hand- 
writing but  too  well  known. 

«'  Well,  my  love,  who  is  thatfirom?  "  asked 
her  &ther,  turning  his  dim  eyes  upon  her. 

"  This  letter  is  to  me,  papa,"  ane  replied^ 
bending  her  head  over  the  bag,  afid  drawing 
forth  a  newspaper. 

**  Is  it  from  any  one  I  care  for?  " 

"  It  may  be— I  think  it  is." 

"  Not  a  love-letter,  I  suppose  at  all  events? 
My  dear  girl  has  no  billet  mux  coming  to  her 
yet,  I  trust  ?  I  don't  want  to  lose  vou,  Maria ; 
you  see  how  selfish  you  have  made  me." 

*'  Thanks,  my  dear  father;  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  say  so.  It  would  grieve  me,  in- 
deed, if  I  thought  you  were  anxious  to  g^t  rid 
ofme." 

<*  Anxious,  my  darling?  Are  you  not  lit- 
erally the  light  of  my  eyes  now?  You  are 
quite  necessary  to  my  existence.  I  am  afiraid 
you  will  never  find  a  husband  worthy  of  you. 
I  would  far  prefer  your  remaining  single  to 
throwing  yourself  and  your  fortune  into  the 
power  of  almost  any  man  I  know.  This  is 
your  own  aflbir,  however.  People  must  take 
their  chance  of  good  and  ervil  in  this  life.  I 
have  had  a  large  share  of  >the  evil,  Maria ; 
too  muoh,  too  much."  And  tiie  poor  head, 
thinlj  covered  with  silver  hairs,  bent  down  ia 
humility  and  sadneas. 

Maria  remained  with  her  father  as  long  as 
he  wished  her  to  read  for  him,  and  not  till 
she  had  permission  to  retire  from  his  room 
did  she  open  the  letter  lying  quietly  in  her 
pocket.  In  the  solitude  or  her  own  apart- 
ment she  'ventured  to  break  its  seal  with  a 
tvembliqg  hand. 
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Alll. — 1714. — GSOBGI  AVOUSTUS. 

BsFOBB  the  creation  of  this  next  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Revolution  of  1669  had  removed 
the  direct  line  of  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne 
of  England.  The  unfortnimte  son  of  James 
n.,  Prince  James  Francis  Edward,  was  in- 
deed styled  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  ceremony 
of  his  christening  in  the  chapel  of  St.  James, 
on  the  15th  October,  1688,  but  he  was  never 
fbnnally  created.  His  father  was  held  to 
have  abdicated  on  the  11th  of  December  fol- 

• 

lowing,  and  he  himself  was  attainted  in  1701. 
By  the  Act  of  Succession,  the  Electrees  So- 
phia, of  Hanover,  youngest  daughter  of  Eliz- 
abeth, Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  grandcfaugh- 
ter  of  James  I.,  and  her  family  were  placed 
in  the  succession  after  the  death  of  Anne. 
When  this  event  took  place,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1714,  the  new  kmg,  George  I.,  the 
son  of  Sophia,  was  not  only  a  father,  but  a 
grandfather.  The  misfortunes  and  the  possi- 
hk  misconduct  of  his  wife,  Sophia  Dorothea 
of  Zell,  are  tvell  knovm.  The  gaoler  of  his 
wifb,  he  was  destined  to  become  the  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  his  son,  George  Augustus,  who 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  Octobei*,  1663.  This 
heir  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  future 
Prince  of  Wales  from  the  first  gave  no  prom- 
ise of  good  looks,  being  of  diminutive  stature 
and  pinched  features.  He  was  left  at  first 
tery  much  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother, 
the  Electrees  Sophia,  but  his  early  life  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  which  could  hardly 
&il  to  cierciBe*  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
his  character.  His  mother  was  consigned  to 
her  prison  while  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age, 
and  being  strongly  attached  to  her,  he  learned 
at  that  early  period  to  look  VLpsn  his  father 
as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  while  the  elector 
seems  to  have  soon  felt  towards  his  son,  whom* 
he  perhaps  doubted  to  be  really  his  own,  a 
strong  corresponding  aversion.  The  prince, 
while  still  a  youth,  made  one  attempt,  at 
least,  to  see  his  mother  in  her  prison,  —  the 
castle  of  Ahldim, — riding  off  from  a  hunting 
party  with  that  purpose,  and  being  with  dif- 
ficulty overtaken  and  brought  back.  As  he 
grew  up  he  exhibited  some  not  very  royal 
qualities.  Exact  and  methodical  in  all  his 
habits,  he  was  close  to  the  extent  of  mean- 
iwM,  and  his  avarice  was  offensively  undis- 
guised and  notorious.  His  fits  of  passion 
men  also  fireqaent,  and  very  faideoonms  in 


their  manifbetation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
vras  much  less  reserved  and  shy  than  his  &- 
ther,  had  a  decided  sense  of  justice,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  generally  acted, 
joined  to  a  strong  desire  to  do  his  duty,  and 
wherever  personal  danger  threatened  him  his 
courage  was  conspicuous.  His  vanity  was 
considerable,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  character  of  his  mind,  was  connected 
rather  with  small  external  appearances  than 
with  the  substance  of  things.  *<  He  has  oflen 
told  me  himself,*'  says  Lord  Chesterfield, 
'*  that  little  things  affected  him  more  than 
great  ones ;  and  this  vras  so  true,  that  I  have 
often  seen  him  so  put  out  of  humor,  at  his 
private  levee,  by  a  mistake  or  blunder  of  a 
vaUet  de  chamhre^  that  the  gaping  crowd  ad- 
mitted to  his  public  levee  have,  firom  his  looks 
and  silence,  concluded  that  ho  had  just  re- 
ceived some  dreadful  news.*'  The  same  writer 
says,  *'  He  troubled  himself  little  about  re- 
ligion, but  jogged  on  quietly  in  that  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  without  scruples,  doubts, 
zeal,  or  inquiry."  But  he  vras  a  man  of  his 
word,  and  very  firm  in  his  attachments.  As 
we  might  expect,  he  vras  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness, though  his  understanding  vms  not  of  a 
high  order,  and  his  education  had  either  been 
of  a  very  limited  character,  or  he  had  availefi 
himself  little  of  his  opportunities.  He  pro* 
fessed  great  contempt  for  lighter  literature, 
but  was  a  reader  of  history,  and  had  a  good 
head  for  dates.  <<  He  seems  to  think  his  hav- 
ing done  a  thing  to-day,"  says  Lord  Hervey, 
**  an  unanswerable  reason  for  his  doing  it  to- 
morrow." He  viras  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  irregular 
even  in  his  breaches  of  the  law  of  morality, 
with  such  systematic  and  orderly  phlegm  were 
they  perpetrated.  He  delighted  in  the  army, 
particularly  in  its  routine  discipline,  in  which, 
like  all  his  family,  he  was  a  martinet.  He 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde  in  1708,  at  which  his  rival,  the 
Stuart  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  deposed  fam- 
ily, was  also  present,  and  took  part  on  tho 
other  side.  In  170G,  Queen  Anne  created 
Prince  George  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  come  over  to  Engbind 
and  take  his  seat  in  tho  House  of  Lords. 
When  he  was  twenty- tW9  years  of  age  he  was 
married  to  Caroline  Wilhclmina  Dorothea, 
of  Anspach,  a  princess  of  about  his  own  age, 
who  had  refused  the  Archduke  Charles  and  9 
prospectiye  imperial  crown,  rather  than  give 
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Up  her  ProtesiantiBm.  This  was  a  most  for- 
tunate match  for  the  prince  and  for  England. 
Caroline  had  a  clear-sighted  and  sensible  mind, 
mach  above  the  average  of  her  sex,  under- 
stood her  real  interests  and  those  of  her  hus- 
band, and  had  the  tact  to  make  him  perceive 
them  also,  without  offending  his  vanity  by  an 
open  display  of  her  influence.  Her  manners 
were  dignified,  agreeable,  and  conciliatory, 
though  she  shared  in  the  grossness  of  thought 
and  expression  prevalent  in  that  age .  She  was 
VkUue-stoddng  in  divinity  and  metaphysics,  and 
loved  to  trifle  with  the  more  ponderous  and 
deeper  learning  of  the  age,  gathering  around 
her  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  the- 
ologians— heterodox  as  well  as  orthodox — and 
interesting  herself  in,  or  amusing  herself  with , 
their  arguments  and  disputes.  But  she  had 
a  keen  eye  in  discerning  the  really  able  and 
meritorious,  and  was  not  slow  in  showing 
{Hractlcally  her  aj^reciation  of  them.  At  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
to  the  throne,  the  prince  and  princess  had  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  The  latter  accom- 
panied them  to  England,  but  the  son  remained 
in  Hanover  (perhaps  to  gratify  the  Hanove- 
rians) till  afler  his  father's  accession.  Prince 
George  landed  with  his  father  (George  I.)  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  17th  September,  1714,  and 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, by  patent,  of  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
**  to  him  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." The  letters  patent  declare  him  to  be 
likewise  invested  with  the  said  principality 
and  counties,  and  to  be  confirmed  in  the  same 
by  these  ensigns  of  honor — the  girding  on  of 
the  sword,  the  delivering  of  the  cap,  and 
placing  it  on  his  head,  with  a  ring  on  his  fin- 
ger, and  gold  staff  in  his  hand,  according  to 
custom.  The  prince  also  was  considered  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ; 
but  as  the  descent  through  the  heirs  apparent 
of  the  existing  heirs  of  the  Black  Prince  (ac- 
cording to  the  limitations  of  the  original  char- 
ter) had  now  determined,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  Prince  George  must  have  claimed 
under  the  laser  interpretation  of  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  an  act  of  Henry  V.,  '*  heirs 
proscheins  du  Roialme  d'Ent/klerre,''^ 

At  first  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  Palace  of  St. 
James's,,  and  the  ill-feeling  between  the  fa- 
ther and  son,  though  well  known  in  court 
circles,  was  not  made  a  public  scandal.  '^  It 
had,  however,  been  influned  by  an  invidious 
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motion  of  the  Tories  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons 
that  out  of  the  civil  list  £100,000  should  bo 
allowed  as  a  separate  revenue  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  motion  was  at  this  time 
overruled  by  the  mlaisterial  party,  and  its 
rejection  offended  the  prince  as  much  as  its 
proposal  had  the  king."  In  1716,  a  new  oc- 
casion of  jealousy  occurred,  on  the  king's  de> 
termination  to  visit  his  Hanoverian  dominions, 
He  was  unwilling  to  entrust  the  government 
to  the  prince  during  his  absence,  unless  other 
persons  were  joined  with  him  in  the  commis- 
sion, and  his  powers  were  limited  by  the  most 
rigof'ous  restrictions.  But  his  ministers  whom, 
through  his  favorite  Bemsdorf,  he  consulted 
on  the  point,  were  of  the  opinion  that  "  the 
constant  tenor  of  ancient  practice  could  not 
conveniently  be  receded  from.'*  The  king 
had  to  yield ;  but  several  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and 
instead  of  *'  Regent,"  he  was  called  '*  Guar- 
dian of  the  Bealm  and  Lieutenant," — ^a  title 
not  employed  since  the  days  of  the  Black 
Prince.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  abo  dis- 
missed from  being  groom  of  the  stole  about 
the  prince,  on  suspicion  of  exciting  his  ambi- 
tion. However,  during  this  brief  period  of 
limited  authority,  the  Prince  of  Wales  gained 
a  considerable  amount  of  popularity  by  his 
attention  to  public  business,  and  the  princess 
still  more  by  her  tact  and  lively  manners. 
From  that  time  a  party  in  society,  as  well  as 
in  politics,  gathered  around  the  heir  appar- 
ent, and  on  his  father's  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent the  antagonism  between  them  became 
more  and  more  marked.  At  last,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  christening  of  one  of  the  princess 
children,  November  17,  1717,  the  afiair  as- 
sumed a  more  serious  aspect.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  whom  the  prince  at  this  time  de- 
tested, was  ordered  by  the  king  to  attend  as 
one  of  the  child's  sponsors.  The  enraged 
prince,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  for- 
got all  decorum  and  dignity,  and  used  groesly 
insulting  language  to  the  duke ;  and  there- 
upon was  ordered  by  the  king  to  remain  in 
his  own  apartments,  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
manded to  quit  the  palace.  The  prince  and 
princess,  after  a  temporary  lodging  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  took  up  their  residence  at  Lei- 
cester House,  at  the  sooth-east  comer  of  the 
square.  The  old  abode  of  the  Sydneys  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  gay  and  brilliant  court, 
where  assembled  all  the  learning  and  wit  of 
the  day,  and  not  a  few  of  the  nobles  who  pre- 
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ferred  thepleaBoreB  of  Leioevter  House,  though 
accompanied  by  exclusion  from  the  king's 
levees,  to  the  duhiess  of  St.  James's.  Here, 
or  at  the  summer  residence  of  the  prince  and 
princess  at  Bichmond,  were  to  be  seen  Mrs. 
Selwyn,  Miss  Howe,  Miss  Beilenden,  and  Miss 
Lepell,  with  Lords  Chesterfield,  Bathurst, 
Scarborough,  and  Hervej,  and  in  this  bril- 
liant circle  fluttered  Pope,  the  poet  and  wit, 
the  fiivoritc  of  the  ladies,  and  bj  turps  the 
butt  and  terror  of  the  courtiers.  In  these 
drawing-rooms  witty  and  shameless  coquettes 
jostled  learned  divines,  and  grave  philosophers 
mingled  with  fashionable  gallants  and  schem- 
ing politicians.  Among  them  all  moved  the 
princess  herself,  brilliant  and  engaging,  equal 
to  talking  with  and  charming  any  one  of 
them  on  any  subject ;  while  the  prince  pur- 
sued his  slow,  monotonous  courtship  of  impa- 
tient Mary  Beilenden,  or  his  more  serious, 
but  placid,  attentions  to  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
was  soon  understood  by  the  world  to  be  his 
avowed  mistress.  This  connection,  however, 
of  which  contemporaries  doubted  the  real  ex- 
tent, did  not  affect  at  all  the  prince's  attach- 
ment to  his  wife,  who,  in  her  turn,  took  the 
matter  very  coolly,  and,  by  suffering  the  king 
to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  keeping  a  mistress, 
whom  she  could  afford  good-humoredly  to  de- 
•pise,  had  many  a  quiet  sarcasm  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  "  good  Howard,"  without  herself 
suffering  from  jealousy  or  delicate  feelings  of 
any  description.  Mrs.  Howard,  the  estranged 
wife  of  a  younger  son  of  the  Suffolk  family,  is 
described  as  sensible  and  well  disposed,  though 
affected  with  the  malady  of  deafness,  perhaps 
not  a  malady  to  a  discreet  woman  living  in  a 
eoort  circle ;  but  Lord  Hcrvey  says  of  the 
prince,  with  the  contempt  of  a  roui^  "  that 
he  was  a  man  incapable  of  being  engaged  by 
any  charm  but  habit,  or  attached  to  any  wo- 
man but  his  wife ;  a  man  who  was  better 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  an  intrigue  than  any 
other  part  of  it,  and  who  did  not  care  to  pay 
a  tolerable  consideration  even  for  that. "  Tb is 
novel  relation  between  the  mistress  and  the 
wife  puzzled  the  people  at  first  not  a  little  ; 
for  in  public  George  treated  his  wife's  opin- 
ions with  ostentatious  contempt,  and  fancied 
that  everybody  would  believe  what  he  him- 
self did — ^that  he  was  not  governed  by  her  in 
everything.  But  those  who  tested  the  com- 
parative power  of  the  two  ladies  by  applica- 
tion for  preferments  soon  found  out,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Hervey,  that  **  the  will "  of 
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the  wife ''  was  the  sole  spring  (m  which  every 
movement  in  the  court  turned."  Caroline's 
great  defect,  her  want  of  womanly  delicacy, 
here  stood  her  in  good  stead.  Besides  gov- 
erning her  husband  in  all  other  things,  she 
provided  him  with  mistresses  of  hor  own  se- 
lection ! 

The  ill-feeling  of  the  king,  meanwhile,  ex- 
perienced no  diminution,  and  he  now  devised 
a  new  plan  for  annoying  his  hated  son  and 
heir — no  less  than  depriving  him  of  the  care 
of  his  own  children.  Lord  Campbell  in  his 
life  of  Parker,  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  attempt ; 
<<  There  was  now  such  open  enmity  between 
his  majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that 
Lord  C&rteret  declared  prophetically,  '  this 
family  has  always  quarrelled,  and  will  quar- 
rel from  generation  to  generation.'  The 
prince's  numerous  children  were  all  in  Eng- 
land, except  Frederick,  the  eldest,  lefl  behind 
in  Hanover  ;  and  the  king,  to  annoy  his  son, 
asserted  the  power  of  his  prerogative  to  di- 
rect their  education,  and  prospectively  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  marriage.  The  prinpe  contra 
maintained  that  by  the  law  of  nature  and  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  this  power  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  himself  as  their  fiither  and  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Couper  would  not  take  upon  himself  to 
decide  the  question,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lord  Parker  (Lord  Chief  Justice)  signifying 
the  king*s  pleasure  that  all  the  judges  should 
meet  and  give  him  their  opinion.  The  truth  * 
was  that  no  king  of  England  had  lived  to 
have  grandchildren  since  the  time  of  Edward 
in.,  when  the  Black  Prince  was  allowed  to 
have  the  care  of  his  son  Richard,  and  as  no 
constitutional  writer  had  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, the  judges  had  no  materials  for  giving  a 
judicml  opinion  upon  the  first  branch  of  the 
question  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second, 
although  the  reigning  sovereign  had  exerted 
a  control  over  the  marriages  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  though  the  contracting  of  a  marriage 
with  any  of  the  blood  royal  without  his  con- 
sent was  considered  a  contempt  of  the  crown, 
such  marriages  were  undoubtedly  valid  in 
law,  and  the  only  mode  of  punishing  those 
concerned  in  them  was  by  a  prosecution  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  so  that  when  this  court  was 
abolished,  the  alleged  prerogative  was  with- 
out any  means  of  vindication  or  redress. 
However,  Lord  Parker,  having  assembled  all 
the  judges  at  his  chambers  in  Serjeants'  Inn- 
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(Jfuraary  22, 1718)^  read  the  lord  chancel- 
lor'b  letter  to  them,  and  intimated  his  own 
opinion  strongly  to  be  that  the  whole  of  the 
question  was  to  be  answered  abeoluiely  in  the 
aflirmatiye.  He  was  able  to  bring  nothing  in 
support  of  the  grand&ther's  right  to  have  the 
care  of  his  grandchildren,  except  that  <  the 
law  of  God  and  law  of  nature  are  rather  with 
the  grandfather. '  But  he  showed ,  by  various 
instances,  beginning  with  the  match  made  by 
Henry  HI.  between  his  sister  Joan,  without 
asking  her  consent,  and  Alexander,  King  of 
Scots,  that  the  kings  of  England  had  assumed 
to  themselves  and  had  generally  been  aUowed 
to  exercise  the  right  of  disposing  in  marriage 
of  those  who,  being  of  the  blood  royal,  were 
in  the  sncoession  to  the  throne.  He  prevailed 
upon  n^e  of  the  judges  to  agree  with  him  ; 
but  two,  B&ron  Price  and  Baron  Eyre,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  chancellor,  differed,  re- 
turning for  answer  that,  though  the  appro- 
bation of  the  marriages  of  the  royal  family 
belonged  to  the  king,  there  was  no  instance 
where  a  marriage  had  been  treated  by  the 
king  for  any  of  the  royal  &mily  without  the 
consent  of  the  fiither,  and  that  the  case  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  by  which  the  &ther  has  a  right  to 
the  custody  and  education  of  his  children. 
George  I.  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  hav- 
ing so  large  a  majority  ofthe  judges  in  his  favor, 
and  he  ordered  their  opinions  to  be  recorded 
•  in  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  a  war- 
rant for  the  authority  which  he  was  resolved 
to  maintain .  He  attributed  this  triumph  over 
his  son  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Parker,  which  may  possibly  account 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  so 
speedily  followed. ' '  No  steps,  however,  were 
taken  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  things  remained  on  this  doubtful 
footing  till  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  in  1772. 
l)he  king,  however,  carried  his  resentment 
against  his  son  to  such  an  extent,  that  *<  he 
formed  another  scheme  for  obtaining  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  by  which  ihe  princ^,  on  com- 
ing to  the  throne,  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  German  States.  This  project  [a 
happy  one  for  England,  if  it  had  been  carried 
out]  he  afterwards  laid  before  [the  then]  Lord 
Chancellor  Parker ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
chancellor's  representation  of  its  inexpediency 
and  impracticability,  that  it  was  abandoned 
by  his  majesty." 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 


prince  was  a  passive  and  QnaggresBive  victim 
daring  all  these  events.  When  he  held  the 
position  of  head  of  the  state,  during  his  &- 
ther's  absence  in  Hanover,  he  had  been  most 
ill-judged  in  his  proceedings  considering  the 
king's  WeH-knovm  jealousy.  He  allowed  Ar* 
gyll  to  obtain  a  great  ascendency  over  him, 
and  when,  to  remove  this  influence,  his  fi^ 
ther's  ministers,  Walpole  and  Townshend, 
endeavored  to  gain  his  good-will,  he  only 
yielded  to  their  advances  in  order  to  make  the 
latter  the  medium  of  most  imprudent  requests 
to  the  king  —  that  the  prince  might  hold  a 
Parliament,  and  even  that  he  might  have  a 
discretionary  power  vested  in  him.  These 
requests  cost  Townshend  the  loss  of  the  king's 
favor.  After  the  removal  to  Leicester  House, 
this  place  became  the  refuge  of  all  those  who 
were  discontented  with  government,  and  with- 
in its  vralls  were  matured  most  of  the  schemes 
of  the  opposition.  Nor  were  the  Tories,  or 
even  the  semi-Jacobites ,  neglected .  So  much 
had  the  breach  widened  between  the  king  and 
prince,  that  when  the  former  again  paid  a 
visit  to  Hanover,  in  the  summer  of  1719, 
there  was  no  mention  of  any  regency  of  the 
prince,  nor  were  lie  and  his  wife  allowed  to 
hold  levees  in  the  king's  absence,  this  office 
beipg  assigned  to  their  children,  the  young 
princesses!  So  matters  continued  between 
father  and  son  without  any  intermission  un- 
til, on  the  14th  of  June,  1727,  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  arrived  hastily  at  the  prince's  pal- 
ace at  Richmond,  and,  rousing  him  from  his 
afternoon  sleep,  announced  that  on  the  11th 
his  father  had  expired  on  his  vray  to  Osna- 
burg,  during  another  of  his  continental  tripa, 
and  that  consequently  the  Prince  of  Wales 
vras  now  Elng  George  H.  Sophia  Dorotheai 
the  unhappy  wife  of  George  I.,  had  preceded 
her  husband  to  the  grave  only  seven  months 
before. 

XIV. — 1729. — FftEDSRicK  Lewis. 

XY.— 1751.— GiDiuni  William  Fredkrick. 

During  the  reign  of  George  H.  there  were 
'  two  Princes  of  Wales  successively  —  father 
and  son ;  but  the  life  of  the  former  alone  is, 
in  that  capacity,  of  any  importance.  Prince 
Frederick  Lewis  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1707,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  vras left  in 
Hanover  when  his  parents  came  to  England 
in  1714.  His  edyication  in  that  country  was 
by  no  means  neglected,  and  at  first  he  gave 
I  great  promise  not  only  of  quickness  of  Intel- 
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list,  Iwt  of  amkMe  monl  qoalitieB.  His 
mother  onoe  alkiwed,  in  tbe  Biidrt  of  their 
mbtequc&t  bitter  alteroatioiw,  that  '*  the  poor 
Ofeature  had  not  a  bad  heart."  He  was  de- 
cidedly handflome  in  pereon,  and  hie  mannefs 
were  graceful  and  engpiging ;  00  that  golden 
reports  respecting  him  were  brought  bj  £ng- 
li^unen  who  visited  HanoTer.  His  grand&- 
ther,  too,  rather  fi&vored  him,  probablj  in  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  his  son .  But  this  early 
promise  was  soon  overcast,  and  his  oharacter, 
naturally  weak  yet  stubborn,  beeame  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  morally  degraded.  His 
conversation  and  habits  grew  so  gross  that  his 
tutor  wrote  home  about  it  in  despair,  and  he 
plunged  very  soon  into  gambling  and  debauch- 
ery  without  restraint.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  he  was  left  by  his  parents  to  the  care 
and  company  of  inferiors,  while  they  in  Eng- 
land  were  quarrelling  with  the  king.  £ven 
while  Frederick  remained  in  Hanover  he  had 
begun  to  imitate  the  patenai  example  in  this 
letter  respect.  One  subjeet  of  this  quarrd  in 
a  new  generation  was  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Frederick.  He  himself  wished  to  marry  the 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  but  her  brutal  hf 
ther  and  his  somewhat  unevoi-tempcred  one 
were  on  bad  terms,  and  the  match  was  for- 
bidden .  The  Queen  of  Prussia  was,  hovrever , 
eager  for  it,  and  to  her  Frederick  sent  an 
agent  to  assure  her  that  he  vnis  determined 
to  marry  the  princess,  in  spile  of  his  father, 
and  would  set  oflf  in  disguise  to  Berlin  to  ex- 
ecute his  purpose.  The  queen  indiscreetly 
told  the  Eoglish  envoy,  and  he  informing  the 
government  at  home  the  plan  was  frustrated, 
and  the  prince  was  summoned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  1728. 

For  some  years  he  took  no  part  in  public 
affiurs,  but  then  began  to  repeat  the  old  story 
of  his  father's  proceedii^p  in  the  former 
reign.  He  was  vain,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
flatterers.  He  affected  a  love  for  literature 
and  men  of  letters,  to  contrast  vrith  his  fiir 
therms  contempt  for  them.  He  threw  open 
his  doors  to  the  leading  members  of  the  op- 
position to  the  king's  government,  and  Pult^ 
ney,  Chesterfield,  Wyndham,  Carteret,  and 
CoUbam  were  now  his  familiar  friends,  and, 
as  Lord  Stanhope  observes,  '*  the  all-acoom- 
pUsbed  Lord  St.  John  (Bolingbroke)  became 
the  mentor  of  his  political  course.'*  The 
king's  contempt  for  his  son  prevented  his 
fiseling  any  apprehensions  Cram  any  party  he 
might  gather  round  him.    **  They  will  all 
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soon  b^  tired  of  the  pappy,''  he  vtid,  '*  for 
besides  his  being  a  aobundrd,  he  is  sueh  a 
fool,  that  he  will  talk  mere  fiddle-fiiddle  in  a 
day  than  any  old  woman  taUcs  in  a  week." 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1736,  he  vras  married 
to  Augusta  of  Saze  Gotha,  a  young  princes 
of  seventeen  and  some  beauty,  who  came  to 
this  country  attended  by  her  inseparable  com- 
panion, a  great  doll,  but  who,  as  she  graw 
older  and  shook  off  her  childish  ways,  exhib* 
ited  considerable  shrewdness  and  tact.  Her 
husband  imiteted  his  father  in  another  re- 
spect. He  went  through  the  duty  of  choos- 
ing and  esteblishiag  two  or  three  mistresses, 
but  he  remained  most  attached  to  his  wife. 
Frederick's  great  grievance,  which  Bcdiog^ 
broke  had  urged  him  to  put  forward  in  Par- 
liament, was  his  only  having  £50,000  a  year 
out  of  a  dvil  list  of  £800.000,  while,  his  &- 
ther,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  (at  last)  ob- 
tained one  of  £100,000  out  of  a  civil  list  of 
only  £700,000.  He  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  large  family  the  latter  had  to  support  out 
of  this  larger  sum.  Against  the  advice  of  his 
confidential  friend,  Bubb  Dodington,  the 
Prince  insisted  (m  thus  making  the  family 
quarrel  publio ;  and  the  result  wus  a  sharp 
debate  on  the  27 tb  of  February,  1737,  on  a 
motion  of  Pulteney  for  an  address  to  the 
king  on  the  subject.  Walpole  stated  the 
king's  reply  to  the  prince  that  £50,000  a 
year,  with  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, amounting  to  £10,000,  was  ample  al- 
lowance for  him,  and  he  could  offer  him  no 
more.  Owing  to  the  ill-health  of  the  king 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  nearly  carried. 
A  more  decisive  majority  rejected  a  similar 
proposal  of  Carteret  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  31st  of  July  the  prince  resented  this 
defeat  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner.  He  had 
only  deigned  to  give  notice  to  the  king  and: 
queen  of  the  approaching  acctmchement  of  his 
wife  a  month  before  this  event — and  now,  the- 
queen  having  intimated  her  intention  of  being 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  royal 
&mily  being  assembled  at  Hampton  Court, 
the  prince  resolved  she  should  not.  So,  on. 
the  first  symptoms  of  labor,  he  hurried  his 
wife  into  a  coach,  notwithstanding  her  re- 
monstrances, and  carried  her  off  in  the  night 
to  St.  James's  Pabce,  where,  before  Walpola 
and  Lord  Harrington  could  reach  them,  tha 
princess  gave  birth  to  a  daughter — the  ukk 
ther  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wiok,  tba  IttokkM  wift  of  the  nzteenth  £rinoa 
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of  Wales.  Qaeem  Oait^e  iras  with  her 
daagbteivin*law  by  wren  o'clock  in  the 
morniDg,  and  then,  aoooTding  to  HoTaoe 
Walpole,  '^  the  greoxons  prince,  bo  fkr  from 
attempting  an  apology,  spoke  not  a  word  to 
his  mother ;  bat  on  her  retreat,  ga^e  her  his 
hand,  led  her  into  the  street  to  her  coach, 
still  damb ;  bat  a  crowd  being  assembled  at 
the  gate,  he  kneeled  down  in  the  dirt,  and 
hnmbly  kissed  her  majesty's  hand !  " 

The  pablio  resented  this  indecent  proceed* 
ing,  and  Frederick  did  penance  in  the  most 
abject  apologies,  and  lame  excuses  to  his 
&ther.  Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Wyndham  on 
the  occasion  in  terms  of  strong  disapproval. 
*'  He  harries  his  wife  from  court,  when  she 
is  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  her  first 
child.  His  father  swells,  stmts,  and  storms. 
He  confesses  his  weakness,  and  asks  pardon 
in  the  terms  of  one  who  ovnis  himself  in  the 
wrong.  Besides  that  all  this  appears  to  me 
boyish,  it  is  purely  domestic,  and  there  is 
nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  to  interest 
the  public  in  the  cause  of  his  royal  high- 
ness." Lord  Hardwicke  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  accept  the  apologies  of  the 
prince,  but  Walpole  urged  a  contrary  course, 
and  at  his  instigation,  a  severe  message  was 
sent  to  the  prince  on  the  10th  of  September, 
to  which  it  was  intimated  the  king  would 
receive  no  answer,  and  which,  after  com- 
menting on  his  conduct,  added,  '^  It  is  my 
pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  James's  with  aU 
your  family."  The  prince  accordingly  re- 
moved for  the  time  to  Norfolk  House  in  St. 
James's  Square,  which  became  the  new  oen- 
.tre  of  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  government. 
.Such  vras  the  avowed  cause  of  the  complete 
.alienation  between  the  prince  and  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family — including  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  sisters — who 
all  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  deep  detestation. 
So  strong,  indeed,  are  these  terms,  and  so 
bitter  was  the  hatred  of  both  king  and  queen 
to  their  eldest  son,  that  a  deeper  cause  has 
been  sought  for  these  feelings.  ''  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  informed  me,"  vmtes  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, <'  of  certain  passages  between  tbe  king 
and  himself,  and  between  the  queen  and  the 
prince,  of  too  high  and  secret  a  nature  even  to 
be  trusted  to  this  narrative ;  but  from  thence 
I  find  great  reason  to  think  that  this  unhappy 
difference  between  the  king  and  queen  and 
his  royal  highness  turned  upon  some  points 
of  a  more  intereatmg  and  important  nature 
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than  have  hitherto  appeat«d."  What  thett 
vrere  we  are  left  to  oonjeeture. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  scene  in  the  royal 
family  the  queen  unexpectedly  died.  Wal* 
pole  retained  his  influence  vrith  the  king,  but 
when  at  length  his  popularity  began  to  give 
way,  and  his  power  in  Ftorliament  to  wsne, 
he  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  his  royal 
master  to  send  a  message  to  the  prince  offer- 
ing the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  an  addi- 
tion to  his  income  of  £dO,000,  if  he  wnold 
cease  from  oppoeitien  to  the  measures  of  the 
government.  Frederiok  had  then  his  revenge 
on  the  minister  finr  the  message  cxpellhig 
him  from  St.  James's,  by  replying,  after 
many  expressions  of  respect  and  duty  to  the 
king,  that  he  would  never  hearken  to  any 
proposals  so  long  as  Walpole  continued  in 
power. 

Accordingly,  on  the  minister's  Ml,  overu 
tnres  were  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  gained  his  additional  £50,000,  and  it  was 
promised  that  two  of  his  friends  should  have 
seats  in  the  new  Board  of  Admiialty.  The 
whole  party  then,  headed  by  the  prinoey 
went  to  pay  their  respects  at  court  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1742.  The  kmg  received 
him  vety  coldly.  **  How  does  the  princess 
do?  I  hope  she  is  well."  The  prince  kissed 
his  hand,  and  this  was  all.  The  next  ap- 
pearance of  the  prince  of  any  interest  is  one 
very  creditable  to  him.  After  the  adventur- 
ous escape  of  Charles  Edvrard,  in  1746,  when 
the  Princess  of  Wales  expressed  some  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald, 
one  of  the  young  chevalier's  preserveis,  Fred- 
erick exclaimed,  *'  And  would  not  you,  mad- 
am, in  like*  circumstances,  have  done  the 
same?  I  hope~-I  am  sure  yon  would !  "  It 
is  also  said  that  it  vms  at  his  intercession 
that  Flora  Macdonaid  vras  released  from  con- 
finement. This  was  one  of  the  generous  ac- 
tions of  which  Frederick  was  occasionally 
capable — for  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  way 
to  attribute  it  to  dislike  of  his  brother  Cum- 
berland— the  hero  of  Culioden.  In  1749  he 
was  again  in  opposition,  but  his  influence 
was  then  much  weakened  by  his  frequent 
vacillations  and  his  now  notorious  fickleness 
of  character,  which  prevented  aXl  but  a  very 
few  friends  from  venturing  to  trust  their  for- 
tunes with  him.  These  wore  led  by  the  Esrl 
of  Egmont  and  Bubb  Dodington.  Even, 
however,  this  lowered  political  position  the 
prince  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  long.    In 
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tlie  jearl7ffl»  he  CMight  a  dight  cold,  and 
tluB  being  neglected,  biooght  on  plearisy. 
There  wm  alao,  it  was  afVerwavde  found,  a 
gathering  impoeUmme  on  his  breast,  from  a 
blow,  it  ie  said,  received  two  years  before  at 
trap-ball.  His  illness,  at  first  thought  seri- 
ous, was  then  judged  of  so  &Torably  that 
only  half  an  hour  before  his  death  no  one  had 
doubted  his  reeovery.  He  expired  on  the 
2Qth  of  March,  1751,  leaving  his  wife  with 
eight  children  and  the  expectation  of  an- 
other. The  widowed  princess  remained  in 
his  room  for  four  hours  after  hie  death,  re- 
fusing to  believe  in  its  reality.  His  eldest 
son,  young  Geoige,  a  boy  of  twelve,  showed 
deep  emotion  at  the  news ;  he  turned  pale, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast.  <*  I  am 
afraid,  sir,  you  are  not  well,"  said  his  tutor. 
He  answered,  **  I  feel  something  here,  just  as 
I  did  when  I  saw  the  two  workmen  fkU  from 
the  scaifold  at  Kew."  These  are  simple  but 
strong  tributes  to  the  better  side  of  Freder- 
ick's character.  The  king  behaved  with  de- 
cency on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  son's 
death,  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  observed, 
'*  It  is  a  great  blow  to  this  country,  but  I 
hope  it  will  recover  it  in  time !  "  Prince 
Frederiok  was  Duke  of  Cornwall  by  right  of 
birth,  and  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Isrl  of  Chester,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1729. 
Prince  Gsobob  Wiluam  Frxderick  was 
bom  on  the  4th  of  June,  1738.  Speaking 
of  him  at  the  death  of  liis  &ther,  Loid  Clie»> 
terfield  writes,  *<  He  is  seriously  a  most  hope- 
ful boy  ;  gentle  and  good-natured,  with  good 
sound  sense."  He  was  at  first  necessarily  (and 
afterwards  voluntarily)  entirely  guided  by  his 
mother,  and  her  conduct  at  first  was  admira^ 
Ue.  She  discountenanced  all  cabals,  refused 
to  keep  up  the  prince's  party,  and  placed 
herself  entirely  in  the  king's  hands,  who,  in 
return,  showed  her  much  aQDCtion.  Prince 
George  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Earl  of  Chester  as  early  as  the •20th  of  April, 
1751,  only  a  month  after  his  father's  death. 
A  sum  of  £50,000  was  settled  on  the  prin- 
cess herself.  Leicester  Uoi!ifle  was  assigned 
as  her  residence,  and  the  household  consti- 
tuted according  to  her  wishes.  Everything 
looked  like  a  new  era  of  harmony  between 
the  crown  and  the  heir  apparent,  and  for  four 
years  the  sunshine  continued  unclouded. 
But  the  king  having,  during  his  journey  to 
Hanover  in  the  year  1755,  set  his  heart  on  a 
amtch  between  a  danghter  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Bmnswiok  and  his  grandson,  the  princess 
dowager,  over  whom  the  Barl  of  Bute  had 
now  obtained  an  unfortunate  ascendency, 
jealous,  it  is  said,  of  the  talents  and  accom- 
plishments of  her  proposed  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  influence  she  might  obtain  over  the 
mind  of  her  son,  set  herself  doggedly  against 
the  match,  and  instilled  all  her  feelings  of 
aversion  to  it  into  her  son.  "The  young 
woman  is  said  to  be  handsome,"  she  said  to 
Dodington,  '*  and  to  have  all  good  qualities ; 
but  if  she  takes  after  her  mother,  she  will 
never  do  here."  "  Pray,  madam,"  asked 
Dodington,  '*  what  is  her  mother?  as  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  her."  «<  Why,"  re- 
plied the  princess,  **  her  mother  is  the  most 
intriguing,  meddling,  and  also  the  most  sa* 
tirical,  sarcastical  person  in  the  world,  and 
she  will  always  make  mischief  wherever  she 
comes.  Such  a  character  would  not  do  with 
Qeorge ;  it  would  not  only  hurt  him  in  his 
public,  but  make  him  uneasy  in  his  private 
situation.  He  is  not  a  wild,  dissipated  boy, 
but  good-natured  and  cheerful,  with  a  seri- 
ous cast,  upon  the  whole.  Those  about  him 
know  him  no  more  than  if  they  had  never 
seen  him.  His  education  has  given  me  much 
pain :  his  book-learning  I  am  no  judge  of, 
though  I  suppose  it  small  or  useless ;  but  I 
hope  he  may  have  been  instructed  in  the 
general  understanding  ef  things.  ...  I 
once  desired  Mr.  Stone  (the  sub-governor)  to 
inform  the  prince  about  the  constitution ; 
but  he  declined  it,  to  avoid  giving  jealousy 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  I  mentioned  it 
again,  but  he  still  declined  it,  as  not  being 
his  province."  **  Pray,  madam,"  said  Dod- 
ington, "  what  is  his  province  ?  "  The  prin- 
cess answered,  "  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is 
to  go  before  the  prince  up-stairs,  to  walk 
with  him  sometimes,  seldomer  to  ride  with 
him,  and  now  and  then  to  dine  with  him." 
So  the  princess  set  herself  in  full  antagonism 
to  the  king,  and  thenceforward  made  Leices- 
ter House  once  more  the  seat  of  the  opposi- 
tion, then  headed  by  the  elder  Pitt.  The 
king,  on  his  return  to  England,  hearing  of 
her  change  of  conduct,  sent  for  the  young 
prince  himself,  and  injudiciously  enough 
warned  him  against  evil  advisers,  though 
without  pressing  the  match.  The  prince, 
devoted  to  his  mother,  bowed  and  bowed, 
but  scarcely  returned  an  answer.  In  the 
summer  of  1756,  the  Prince  of  Wales  at- 
his  legal  majority  as  heir  to  the  throne 
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«*of  oighteBD.  The  king  again  mnde  the 
auBtake  of  trying  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
mother's  ocmtrol,  instead  of  ooneitiating  her 
herself.  He  wrote  a  gracioua  letter,  stating 
his  intention  of  granting  the  prince  £40,000 
a  year,  and  that  a  suitable  household  being 
appointed  for  him,  he  should  ooeapy  the 
apartments  of  the  late  prince  at  Krasb^gton, 
and  of  the  late  qneen  at  St.  James's.  Bat 
the  prince  in  reply  entreated  his  majesty  not 
to  separate  him  from  his  mother,  which 
would  be  a  trying  affliction  to  both.  An- 
other diflkmlty  was  the  appointment  of  the 
Sari  of  Bute  as  groom  of  the  stole,  or  princi- 
pal officer  in  the  new  household.  This  the 
princess  insisted  on,  and  the  king,  who  hated 
Bute,  declined  for  some  time  to  grant ;  at 
fengtb,  Newcastle,  afraid  of  the  Leicester 
House  opposition,  persuaded  the  king  to  con- 
sent to  this  appointment,  and  to  allow  the 
prince  to  continue  to  reside  with  his  mother. 
Here,  then,  he  remained  the  pupil  of  that 
mother  and  her  finrorite  Bute,  imbibing  the 
narrow  prejudices  and  unpopular  opinions  of 
the  latter,  and  lending  his  name  from  time 
to  time  to  the  various  opposition  schemes  of 
whidi,  during  the  political  rieissitudes  of  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  11.,  Leices- 
ter House  was  the  nursery.  On  the  25th  of 
October,  1760,  the  sudden  death  of  his  grand- 
lEkther  placed  him,  at  4he  age  of  twenty-two, 
on  the  throne  of  England. 

XrV. — 1762. — George  Augustus  Frederick. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  all  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last — George  Au- 
gustus Frederick,  the  eldest  son  of  George 
ni.  and  Charlotte  Sophia,  of  Meckknburgh 
Strelits,  who  was  bom  at  St.  James's  Pala^, 
on  the  12tL  of  August,  1762,  and  for  half  a 
century  played  a  more  or  less  public  part  in 
the  history  of  this  country  —  unfortunately 
without  much  credit  to  himself  or  advantage 
to  the  nation — as  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent, 
and  King.  Beyond  the  first  stage  of  his  ca- 
reer, however,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  follow 
him. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  the  day  of  his  bap- 
tism, he  was  oreated,  by  letters  patent,  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  ;  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1765,  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  a  few  months  aftervrards 
Captain  General  of  the  Artillery  Company 
of  London.    Together  with  his  next  brother. 
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Prince  Frederick  (aftenrards  Dakeof  Tork), 
the  prince  iras  edacated  in  great  privacy,  and 
with  an  afleetatioa  of  extreme  discipline. 

In  April,  1771,  Lord  Holdemess  was  ap- 
pointed his  governor,  and  Dr.  Markham  (af> 
towards  ArohlMshop  of  York)  and  Dr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  his  tutws.  In  1776,  however,  these 
all  suddenly  resigned,  and  the  rumor  went 
that  it  vras  on  account  of  the  king  having 
placed  what  they  considered  objectionable 
books  in  the  hands  of  the  young  princes. 
Their  suooeswrs  were  the  Duke  of  Montagu 
as  his  governor,  and  Colonel  Hotbam  as  sub- 
governor,  and  Bishop  Hard  and  the  Rev. 
William  Arnold  as  preceptor  and  sub-precept 
tor.  Till  he  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  the 
prince  led  adrearylife  of  almost  entire  seclu- 
sion at  Buckingham  House,  K«w,  or  Wind- 
sor. The  ordinary  pleasures  of  his  age  haring 
been  thus  denied  to  him,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  when,  on  attaining  his  legal  majority 
(eighteen)  ia  1780,  it  iras  found  necessary 
to  bring  him  forward  in  public  and  relax  this 
excessive  discipline,  he  at  once  gave  way  to 
excesses  which  from  that  time  contiBued  to 
attract  general  attention.  In  this  year  he 
formed  a  connection  with  Mrs.  Mary  Robin- 
son, an  actress  and  the  wife  of  an  attorney, 
whom  the  prince  fell  in  love  with  wbeu  she 
was  acting  PerditainShakBpeare'8<«  Wmtei^'a 
Tale."  She  was  four  years  older  than  her 
royal  lover.  This  connectipn  lasted  not  quite 
two  yean,  when  the  prince  desertsd  her,  iritb^ 
out  any  scruple^  for  the  society  of  other  Isr 
dies.  Gambling  and  hoiee-racing  were  among 
his  other  chief  amusements,  and  these  brought 
him  into  intimacy  vrith  the  Duke  de  Char* 
tres,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orieans,  who  per* 
ished  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  who 
during  these  years  was  a  frequent  visitor  in 
London.  They  also  led  him  into  the  society 
c^  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Erskine, 
then  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  and  of 
fashionable  life.  The  prince,  already  on  bad 
terms  with  his  fittber,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  vras  on  nearly  all  points  a  great 
dissimilarity  of  character  and  tastes,  eagerly 
courted  these  opponents  of  the  king's  govern* 
ment,  and  identified  himself  with  all  their 
political  doings,  even  wearing  the  Whig  buff 
and  blue  colors.  When,  in  April,  17^,  the 
coalition  ministry  vras  forced  on  the  king,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  being  introduced  vrith  great  cere- 
monial, as  Duke  of  OomvraU,  took  his  seal 
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MftflDnxnteroftlieiMfwminkrtrf.  Theyin 
mUtrn  teied  to  obtein  iiom  the  king  the  sa- 
niial  gnnt  of  £100,000  a  jwt  to  the  prince. 
Bat  the  king  repeated  the  policy  of  bis  grand- 
father  and  great-grandfievtber,  and  would  only 
ooneent  to  £50,000,  with  60,000  ae  an  outfit 
fiir  Carlton  Houie,  whieh  wae  anigned  as  the 
prince's  residence.  He  had  also  about  £14,- 
000  a  year  from  the  Duehytof  Cornwall. 
When  his  political  friends  were  thrown  oat 
of  office,  the  prince  went  again  with  tbem 
into  opposition,  rejeeting,  it  is  said,  some 
oivertures  of  the  king.  Soon  after  this  an 
event  ooooned  which  most  always  form  an 
important  feature  in  any  aeeount  of  bis  life 
or  estimate  of  his  character.  This  was  bis 
intimacy  and  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitsherbert. 
We  are  now  able  to  gather  from  the  lady  her- 
self, throogh  the  medium  of  her  friend,  Lord 
Stourton,  some  more  aatbentio  account  of  the 
drcumstanoes  of  this  strange  transactkm; 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  this  lady's  own 
Terston  of  iSMsts  that  we  are  perusing,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  accurate 
summary  of  events :  Mary  Anne  Fitsherbert 
was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Smytbe,  Esq., 
of  Branbridge,  in'  Hampshire,  second  eon  of 
Sir  John  Smytbe,  Bart.  She  was  bom  in 
July,  1756 ;  was  first  married  in  July,  1775, 
to  Edward  Weld,  Esq.,  of  Luiworth  Csstle, 
Dorsetshire,  who  died  in  the  course  of  the 
Mme  year,  and  secondly,  in  the  year  1778,  to 
Thomas  Fitsherbert,  Esq.,  of  Swinnerton,  in 
Staffordshire.  He  also  only  survived  the  mar- 
riago  three  years,  and  thus,  before  she  was 
twenty-five  yean  of  age,  she  became  a  second 
time  a  widow.  It  was  about  four  yean  afler 
the  death  of  Mr.  Fitsherbert,  and  when  re> 
siding  on  Richmoiid  Hill,  that  she  first  be* 
came  acquaint^  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  about  twenty*three  years  of  age,  and  at 
once  became  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  at> 
tention^.  During  this  period  she  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  popular  ballad,  which  desig- 
nated her  under  the  title  of  the  *•  Sweet  Lass 
sf  Richmond  Hill:"—  - 

**  I  would  crowns  raign  toeall  her  mine. 
Sweet  Issi  of  Bachmond  HiU  !  '* 

She  had  then  an  independent  fortune  of 
nearly  £2,000  a  year,  and  was  greatly  courted 
in  society  for  ber  beauty  and  attnctive  man- 
ners. For  some  time  she  resisted  the  princess 
advances  with  great  resolution.  At  length, 
one  day,  **  Kelt,  the  surgeon,  Lord  Ons- 
low, Lord  Southampton,  and  Mr.  Edward 


Bonverie  arrived  at  her  house  is  the  utmost 
consternation,  informing  her  that  the  life 
of  the  prince  vras  in  immediate  danger^^ 
that  he  had  stabbed  hi]nself<— and  that  only 
her  inuiediate  presence  would  save  him. 
She  resisted,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner 
all  their  importunities,  saying  that  nothing 
should  indoee  her  to  enter  cWlton  House. 
She  was  afterwards  brought  to  share  in  the 
alarm,  but  still,  fearful  of  some  stratagem 
derogatoiy  to  her  reputation,  insisted  upon 
some  lady  of  high  character  accompanying 
her  as  an  indispensable  condition ;  the  Duoh* 
ess  of  Devonshire  was  selected.  They  then 
drove  from  Ftok  Street  to  Devonshire  House, 
and  took  her  along  with  them.  They  found 
the  prince  pale  and  covered  with  blood. 
The  sight  so  overpowered  her  that  she  wsa 
deprived  almost  of  consciousness.  The  prince 
told  ber  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
live,  unless  she  promised  to  become  his  wife, 
and  permitted  him  to  put  a  ring  upon  her 
finger.  A  ring  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonehirs 
is  believed  to  have  been  used  on  the  occasion. 
Mrs.  Fitsherbert  afterwards  declared  her  be- 
lief in  the  blood  having  been  really  the 
princess,  and  said  she  had  frequently  seen  the 
scar.  But  the  whole  thing  looks  very  like  a 
trick.  They  returned  to  Devonshire  House. 
A  deposition  vras  drawn  up  of  what  bad  oo> 
cuned,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  each  of  the 
party.  On  the  next  day  she  loft  the  country, 
sending  a  letter  to  Lord  Southampton,  pro- 
testing against  what  had  taken  place,  as  not 
bong  then  a  free  agent.  She  retired  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  afterwards  to  Holland,  while 
the  prince  went  down  into  the  country  to 
Lord  Southampton's  for  change  of  air.  She 
was  admitted  here  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  **  left 
Holland  in  the  royal  barge,  to  spend  above 
another  year  abroad,  endeavoring  'to  fight 
ofiT'  (to  use  her  own  phrase)  a  union  fraught 
with  such  dangerous  consequences  to  her 
peace  and  Iwppiness.  * '  Courier  after  courier 
passed  through  France,  carrying  the  letters 
and  propositions  of  the  prince  to  her  in  France 
and  Switzerland.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
the  medium  of  this  correspondence.  Wrought 
upon,  and  fearful  from  the  past  of  the  des* 
petation  of  the  prince,  she  consented,  fo^• 
mally  and  deliberately,  to  pomise  she  would 
never  marry  any  other  person ;  and,  lastly, 
she  was  induced  to  i^^um  to  England,  and  to 
agree  to  become  his  wife,  oo  those  conditions 
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whioh  fiatiflfied  her  own  ooDMnenoe,  thongh 
she  could  haye  no  legal  claini  to  be  the  wife 
o£  the  prinoe.  "  I  haye  seen,"  flays  Lord 
Stourton,  <'  a  letter  of  thirty-eeyen  pages, 
written,  as  she  informed  me,  not  long  before 
this  step  was  taken,  entirely  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prince ;  in  which  it  is  stated 
by  him  that  his  father  would  eonniye  at  the 
union.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  her  return 
she  was  married  to  the  prinoe,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  established  Church  in  this 
country ;  her  undo,  Harry  Errington,  and 
her  brother.  Jack  Smythe,  being  witnesses  to 
the  contract,  along  with  the  Protestant  cler- 
gyman who  officiated  at  the  ceremony.  No 
Roman  Catholic  priest  officiated. ' '  A  certifi- 
cate of  this  marriage  is  extant  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prince,  and  with  his  signature, 
and  that  of  Mary  Fitzherbert.  The  witnesses' 
names  were  added,  but  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  parties,  in  a  time  of  danger,  they  were 
afterwards  cut  out  by  Mrs.  Fitsherbert  her- 
self with  her  own  scissors  j  to  saye  them  from 
the  peril  of  the  law.  This  she  afterwards  re- 
gretted ;  but  a  letter  to  the  prince  on  her  re^ 
turn  to  him  has  been  presented  to  supply  any 
deficiency,  in  which  she  thanks  €rod  that  the 
yntnesses  to  their  union  were  still  Hying. 
There  are  also  preseryed  the  letter  of  the  offi- 
ciating clei^yman,  and  a  document  with  the 
signature  of  the  prince,  in  whioh  he  repeat- 
edly calls  her  hjs  wife. 

Thus  the  lady  reconciled  her  conscience  to 
what,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in 
outward  appearance,  yras  an  illicit  connec- 
tion. In  1772  the, Royal  Marriage  Act, 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  cli^destine 
marriages  of  the  king's  brothers,  had  ren- 
dered null  and  yoid  any  marriage  among  the 
royal  family  which  took  place  without  the 
•knowledge  and  consent  of  the  reigning  soy- 
ereign.  The  proper  course  for  the  prince  to 
haye  pursued,  as  Mr.  Fox  pointed  out  to  him 
in  a  letter  yrritten  at  this  time,  under  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  marriage,  was  to  wait 
till  he  was  twenty-fiye  years  of  age,  and  then 
to  state  formally  to  Ptoliament  his  intention 
of  marrying.  But,  not  to  speak  of  other 
objections  to  this  open  course,  the  lady  was  a 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  besides  the  antipathy 
in  the  nation  to  that  faith,  there  was  an  ugly 
proyision  in  the  Act  of  Succession  which 
seemed  to  imply  a  forfeiture  in  case  of  such  a 
marriage  of  the  prince's  right  to  the  throiie. 
This  was  perfieotly  well  imown  to  the  prince 


and  to  Mrs.  Fitiheiberi  also ;  bat  the  pmm 
had  few  soruples  on  such  a  point,  and  the 
lady  seems  to  haye  thought  it  sufficient  thai 
the  marriage  was  a  yalid  one,  as  she  believed 
it  to  be,  iu  the  sight  of  God  and  her  own 
Church,  and  to  haye  made  up  her  mind  to 
bear  the  opprobrium  of  a  doubtful  position 
as  stoically  as  possible.  This,  howeyer,  mm 
by  far  the  mfst  creditable,  as  it  was  ihemost 
lasting,  of  the  connections  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales.  The  lady,  whose  grace,  beauty,  and 
accomplishments  so  fitted  her  for  the  highest 
place  in  society,  acted  the  part  of  a  £uUifiil 
wife  to  him,  and  as  &r  as  her  influence  went 
it  was  exerted  fayorably  as  respects  his  moral 
character.  But  no  influence  for  good  was 
cogent  or  lasting  with  a  young  man  whose 
character  had  been  so  thorcui^y  undermined 
as  the  prince's ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  herself 
ultimately  learned  by  bitter  experience  the 
ingrained  heartless  selfidmess  of  the  royal 
profligate — and  how  little  the  most  attentiye 
and  continued  deyotion  to  him  could  bind  him 
to  honor  or  gratitude,  when  his  own  interests 
or  self-indulgence  pointed  in  a  differant  di- 
rection. The  marriage,  such  as  it  was,  was 
kept  in  mystery ;  but  thd  public  soon  got  a 
tolerably  true  impression  of  what  had  taken 
place,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was  the 
admission  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  into  society 
from  which,  as  the  prince's  mistress,  she 
would  haye  been  excluded.  But  it  was  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  prinoe  which  first 
brought  the  questum  of  the  secret  marriage 
fwriMtUy  before  the  public.  In  the  year  17^, 
Sheridan,  as  the  prince's  friend,  had  made  A 
nu>tion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  crown  for  an  augmentation  of 
the  prince's  reyenue.  This,  the  king,  after 
some  hesitation,  declined.  l)ie  prince  then 
broke  up  his  establishment  at  Carlton  House. 
In  April,  1787,  howeyer,  his  difficulties  had 
so  much  increased  that  they  came  again  b»» 
fore  Parliament.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate <m  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  prince,  denied  in 
the  most  precise  terms  that  there  had  been 
any  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  or  eyen 
any  contemplated,  either  in  fad  w  in  law, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  excessiyely  'itidigg^mfc 
at  the  terms  employed  in  this  denial,  and  the 
prince,  whose  miserable  shuffling  and  lying 
during  this  affiiir  with  all  parties  were  mosi 
disgraceful,  got  Sheridan  to  make  a  mystify- 
ing speech  in  yindicatimi  of  the  honor  ef 
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Ifo.  FHdierlier^  wbleh  left  the  matter  muoh 
irheiv  it  stood  before,  Kut  with  whieh  the 
kdywaeoomp^edtobeBatiBfied.  The  king 
BOW  agreed  to  aasigii  £100,000  for  the  pay- 
Aent  of  the  prinoo'e  dehte,  and  £20,000  for 
the  repairs  of  Osrlton  House,  which  was 
thereupon  again  opened. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1788,  the 
malady  of  the  king  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment the  question  of  a  regent,  and  the  pow- 
ers to  be  assigned  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
eaphapged  principles  under  the  influence  of 
party  fteliiig.  On  the  3d  December,  1788, 
the  king's  tve  physiciaiis  were  examined  by 
the  Privy  Coundl.  They  agreed  that  the 
king  was  then  incapable  of  meeting  Parlia- 
ment, ot  of  attending  to  any  business ;  but 
beliered  in  the  possibility  of  his  ultimate  re- 
covery, although  they  could  not  limit  the 
tuBO.  Parliament,  therefore,  took  up  the 
question  of  a  regency,  and  appointed  com- 
mittees to  search  for  precedents.  When  the 
aotioQ  for  the  committee  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Fox  advanced  the 
atartling  opinion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  as  clear  a  right  to  exercise  the  power  of 
sorefeignty  during  the  king's  incapacity,  as 
if  the  king  were  actually  dead ;  and  that  it 
was  merely  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pronounce  at  what  time  he  should 
commence  the  exercise  of  his  right.  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  as 
no  legal  provirion  had  been  made  for  carry. 
iDg  on  the  government,  it  belonged  to  the 
fionse  of  Parliament  to  make  such  provision. 
He  even  went  so  for  as  to  affirm  that,  "  un- 
less by  their  decision,  ,the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  no  more  right— speaking  of  strict  right 
«*4o  assume  the  government  than  any  other 
Individual  subject  of  the  country ;  "  a  posi- 
tion as  objectionable  in  one  direction  as  that 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  other,  and  which  gave 
great  umbrage  to  the  prince  and  his  friends. 
When  next  this  matter  wae  discussed,  Mr. 
Fox  somewhat  receded  firran  his  first  ground. 
He  now  spoke  of  the  prince  having  a  legal 
cUm,  rather  than  a  right  to  the  regency, 
and  contended  that  it  vras  for  Parliament  to 
adjudicate  upon  that  claim,  whieh,  when  al- 
fowed,  would  become  an  absolute  title  to  ex- 
ercise all  the  rights  of  sovereignty^  without 
any  limitation.  Itvras  now  his  main  posi- 
tion that  no  restrictions  should  be  imposed 
Ml  the  poirar  of  the  regent.    In  answer  to 
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tys,  We.  Pitt,  allowhsg  the  daim  of  the 
prince  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  contended 
'*  that  any  power  which  iras  not  essential, 
and  which  might  be  employed  to  embarnus 
the  exercise  of  the  king's  authority,  in  the 
event  of  his  recovery,  ought  to  be  withheld." 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  subject  was 
introduced,  the  Duke  of  York  said  <*  that  no 
daim  of  right  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  prince,  who  understood  too  wdl  the  sa^ 
cred  prindples  which  seated  the  house  of 
Brunswick  on  the  throne,  ever  to  assume  or 
ezerdse  any  power,  be  his  cUim  what  it 
might,  not  derived  from  the  vrill  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  by  their  representatives  and 
their  lordriiips  in  IVirliament  assembled.  He 
therefore  deprecated  pressing  for  any  ded^ 
sion  on  that  point,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  ooncuned.*^'  The  prince,  in- 
censed at  Pitt's  speech,  wrote  to  the  chan- 
cellor complaining  that  the  minister  had 
proposed  a  scheme  for  the  regency  vrithout 
submitting  it  previously  to  his  consideration. 
Pitt  replied  that  he  had  submitted  no  sudi 
scheme,  because  he  wished  to  have  the  ques- 
tion of  right  first  settled.  Wlien  this  had 
been  done  by  resolutions  in  both  Houses,  in 
accordance  with  the  minister's  ideas  (Lord 
Rawdon's  amendment  in  the  Lbrds,  calling 
on  the  prince  to  assume  the  regency,  being 
rejected),  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  his  scheme  to 
the  prince.  The  limitations  on  the  regent's 
power  wwe  the  reservation  of  the  care  of 
the  king's  person  and  househdd,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  and  servants  to  the 
queen,  the  regent  not  to  be  empowered  to 
dispose  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  king,  or  to  grant  any  office  in  succession, 
or  any  pension  or  office,  otherwise  than  dup- 
ing pleasure,  except  those  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  granted  for  lifo,  or  during  good 
behavior,  or  to  bestow  any  peer^,  except 
upon  his  majesty's  issue,  having  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  prince's  reply 
was  drawn  up  by  Burke  and  revised  by  Sher- 
idan, and  stated  that  he  considered  the  re- 
strictions to  be  <'a  project  for  producing 
weakness,  disorder,  and  insecurity  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration  of  affiurs, — for 
dividing  the  royal  fiunily  from  each  other, 
for  separating  the  court  from  the  state,  and 
thus  disconnecting  the  authority  to  command 
service  from  the  power  of  attracting  it^y  re- 
ward ;'and  for  allotting  to  the  prince  all  the 
invidious  duties  of  government,  without  the 
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VMons^aolleiiiBg  Hmm  to  the  public  by  aay 
Ml  of  grace)  fiiFor,  or  benignifey."  The  x»- 
•trictioD  on  gxanllng  airay  ^e  king's  prop- 
erty he  treated  a»  wholly  nnBecewary. 
B«8olutiooe,  however,  thoe  reetricting  the 
prinoe's  powon  were  paseed  in  both  Hoaees, 
and,  being  presented  to  the  prince,  he  ao- 
oepted  the  liinitod  aathority,  and  the  queen 
acquiesced,  fftrliament  had  not  been,  how- 
ever, fonnally  opened,  in  de&ult  of  a  speeeh 
fiM>m  the  throne,  and  ministers,  alleging  this 
to  be  essential,  carried  resolutions  in  both 
Bouses,  authorising  letters  patent  to  issue 
lor  a  oommiasion  to  perform  this  duty.  The 
Urgency  Bill  was  then  introduced,  passed 
the  Ck>mmons  aftor  lengthened  debates,  was 
sent  to  the  Lords,  and  wafl  in  oommittee 
there,  when,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1789, 
the  lord  chancellor  announced  that  ibe  king 
was  convalescent,  and  further  proceedings 
were  arrested.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
aeanwbile,  adopting  Mr.  Fox's  views,  had 
e&red  the  regency  of  Ireland  to  the  prince, 
who  returned  an  answer  warmly  thanking 
them,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  powers 
would  become  unnecessary  by  the  recovery 
of  the  king. 

In  the  summer  of  1791  the  prince  retired 
from  the  Jtxskey  Club  in  consequence  of  an 
a&ir  in  which  a  private  servant  of  his  was 
aoonsed  of  foul  play.  He  sold  off  all  his 
horses — ^five  hundred  in  number — and  settled 
an  annuity  of  £200  on  tbe  servant.  There 
had  been  a  fresh  nusnnderstanding  between 
the  king  and  queen  on  the  one  side  and  the 
prince  on  the  other,  after  the  recovery  of  the 
former  from  his  illness.  The  spirit  exhibited 
fay  the  prince  towards  his  father  during  the 
disouauons  on  the  Regency  Bill  and  his  iur 
trigues  with  some  of  the  king's  ministers, 
floch,  for  instance,  as  Lord  Thurbw,  were 
much  resented  by  tbe  king.  The  public 
also  took  the  king's  side  against  the  prince 
on  the  former  score  of  his  unfilial  conduct, 
and  the  day  when  the  restored  monarch  went 
in  state  to  St.  Paul's  (on  the  23d  of  AprU, 
1789)  to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  popular  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  But  in  1790  a 
temporary  reoonoiliaUon  was  brought  about 
between  the  fieither  and  son,  and  on  the  31st 
of  M^y,  1792,  the  prince  delivered  his  first 
speech  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he 
fionnally  sepaxated  himself  from  the  party 
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of  Mr.  Fex,  and  joinad  ihoea  WUgi  wIm, 
under  Burke  and  Windham,  had  Beoeded  to 
the  government,  en  the  question  of  the 
French  Revolntion.  He  also  took  leave  of 
his  former  friends  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  <'  Ae  it  is  the  cause  of  kings," 
writes  Erskine,  in  February,  1793,  '«onr 
prince  is  dravm  into  it,  and  has  taken  his 
leave  of  all  of  us." 

In  February,  1801,  and  again  in  1804, 
there  were  reonrrencos  of  the  king's  maiadj, 
which  caused  the  question  of  a  regency  to  be 
again  discussed.  The  former  attack  ooourted 
during  a  ministeTial  crisis  between  an  outgo- 
ing and  inooming  minister— Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Addington-*and  both  these  gentleoMn 
put  themselves  in  communication  vrith  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  in  both  years  a  be^ 
tear  feeling  prevailed  among  all  parties  on 
this  subject,  and  the  king's  speedy  recovery 
relieved  them  from  any  public  discussion  on 
this  mgst  delicate  point. 

The  pecuniary  embaznunments  oi  the 
prince,  however,  having  continued  to  io- 
crease,  it  became  at  length  necessary  for  him 
to  take  some  decided  step,  and  accordingly  in 
the  summer  of  1794,  he  intimated  his  will- 
ingness  to  marry  (as  the  king  had  long  de* 
sired)  if  his  debts  were  paid  and  a  suitaUe 
provision  made  for  him.  The  ministers  un- 
dertook the  unpleaaing  task  of  communioa^ 
ing  to  Parliament  the  prince's  position,  and 
proposing  the  new  arrangsment.  His  income 
was  raised  to  £115,000  a  year,  £25,000  be- 
ing deducted  from  that  sum  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  which  were  stated  to  amount  to 
no  lees  than  £650,000.  The  lady  whom  the 
prince  accepted  as  his  leg^i  wife,  at  this 
price,  vras  his  oousin,  Cuoline  Amelia  EUmp 
both,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bmne- 
wick,  and  of  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of 
the  king.  The  prinoess  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  most  prudent  management  in 
her  early  years.  She  had  formed  an  early 
attachment  in  her  own  country,  and  had  the 
indiscretion  to  refer  to  it  in  a  quarter  from 
which  it  was  sure  to  roach  tbe  Pjrinoe  of 
Wales.  She  was  not  only  indiscreet,  bat 
flighty  in  her  conduct,  and  somewhat  coane 
in  her  manners — ^as  she  waa  singularly  negli- 
gent as  to  her  personal  appearance.  She 
had,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  abil* 
ity,  if  it  had  only  been  under  the  control  of 
prudence ;  warm  feeliags  where  she  took  n 
predileotion*- which  she  indu^sd  withoat 
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liw  dightet  ngatd  to  •ppcMfanw  mad  & 
firm  wmum^s  will.  Had  she  been  placed  in 
happier  oiroamstanees,  though  her  condoot 
woald  probably  have  been  always  rather 
ouird^  fibe  might  Have  paased  tolerably  un- 
floathed  through  the  ordeal  of  married  life, 
and  have  'been  aide  to  display  her  good-na- 
tured and  amiable  feelings  without  the  risk 
of  miainterpretation  or  the  soandal  of  indeco* 
IOU0  exaggeration  in  their  indulgence.  As 
it  was,  she  was  united  to  a  man  who  had 
married  her  from  pecuniary  motives  only, 
who  was  already  united  by  a  religious  cere- 
BKmy  with  a  lady  to  whom  (notwithstanding 
tiieir  oeeasional  separations)  he  was  still 
strongly  attached,  and  who  conceived  from 
biB  first  view  of  his  new  bride  a  strong  dis- 
gost  for  her  person,  while  he  was  wholly  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  make  allowance  for  the 
paeuliarities  of  her  disposition  and  manners, 
or  the  difficulties  attendant  on  her  first  ar- 
rival in  a  strange  hmd.  Disagreements  soon 
arose  between  husband  and  wife— the  impet- 
noQs  spirit  and  wounded  pride  of  the  latter 
revolting  against  the  society  of  the  prince's 
favorite,  Lady  Jersey,  and  the  marked  pref- 
erence which  he  showed  for  the  mistress  over 
the  wife.  The  rashness  and  indiscretion  on 
the  one  side — the  grossness,  not  to  say  bru- 
tality, on  the'other — the  indecorum  displayed 
on  both  sides  were  for  many  years  the  scan- 
dal of  the  court,  an<^the  subject  of  indigna- 
tion among  the  people,  who,  however,  natu- 
rally enough,  generally  took  the  part  of  the 
weaker  and  less  culpable  party ;  and  often, 
forgetting  her  real  faults,  and  eiaggerating 
her  ordinary  good  qualities  into  exalted  vir- 
tueSf  made  fresh  mischief  between  the  royal 
pair  by  inflaming  still  more  the  jealousy  and 
anger  of  the  prince.  On  the  7th  of  January, 
1796,  the  birth  of  a  daughter — ^the  Princess 
Ofaarlotte— gave  an  opportunity  for  some  sort 
of  a  reconciliation.  But  neither  party  availed 
themselves  of  it.  They  lived  for  some  months 
longer  under  the  same  roof  without  speaking 
to  one  another,  and  then  a  formal  separation 
took  place,  and  the  princess  and  her  child 
rotived,  fitst  to  Charlton,  and  then  to  Black- 
heath. 

As  the  prince  was  again  on  ill  terms  with 
his  fiither,  who  refused  to  give  him  any  pub- 
lic employments,  military  or  civil,  and  who 
was  greatly  displeased  at  his  conduct  towards 
the  prinoess,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
Tories  and  the  ooort  party  geoemlly  at  this 
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time  gathered  round  the  wife  .and  attacked 
the  husband.  Mr.  Perceval  was  at  this  time 
her  principal  adviser,  and  assisted  her  on  an 
important  occasion  which  a  few  years  afte^ 
wajrds  threatened  to  remove  her  from  the  pals 
of  society.  This  was  the  accusation  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  in  1806  against  the 
princess,  that  she  had  not  only  behaved  ha- 
bitually with  gross  impropriety,  but  had  ao- 
toally  given  birth  in  the  year  1802  to  a  male 
illegitimate  child.  A  royal  commiasion, 
which  was  appointed  from  amongst  the  min- 
isters, examiml  into  the  charges,  and  d^ 
clarod  the  latter  part  of  them  false,  though 
they  lent  some  countenance  to  the  truth  of 
the  former  and  lighter  accusation.  But  after 
the  answer  of  the  prinoess,  drawn  up  by  Per- 
ceval, the  cabinet  resolved  unanimously  that 
the  whole  of  the  accusations  were  without 
foundation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  however,  tho 
king's  malady  once  more  returned,  tuid,  as  it 
proved,  in  a  permanent  form.  There  was 
again  some  discussion,  but  much  less  violent, 
on  the  question  of  the  regency,  and  on  the 
3d  of  February,  1811,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  sworn  in  as  Regent  before  the  Privy 
Council,  with  restricted  powers  as  before. 
These  restrictions,  however,  were  removed 
the  next  year.  Here,  then,  his  career  as 
Prince  of  Wales  ends.  Henceforward  the 
reyal  authority  vested  in  him  absorbed  his 
former  position,  and  added  to  it  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  are  not  those  of  the  heir 
apparent.  Here,  then,  we  leave  him  to  pur» 
sue  his  miserable  career  of  selfish  profligacy, 
and  to  experience  at  last  the  strange  fate  of 
having  his  name  associated  with  public  mea»> 
ures  of  essential  benefit,  for  the  result  of 
which  he  can  personally  advance  no  claim ; 
and  leaving  a  record  in  his  private  life  of  all 
that  a  prince  ought  not  to  be. 

Not  without  some  talent,  his  tastes,  even 
in  their  higher  direction,  were  marked  by  an 
ingrained  vulgarity  of  sentiment.  In  the 
decorative  arts  he  had  the  showy  uneducated 
ideas  of  a  second«-rate  upholsterer,  and,  as  an 
architect,  he  exhibited  all  the  eccentricity  of 
an  unformed  and  childish  taste.  His  great 
redeeming  trait,  as  it  is  called,  was  his  repu- 
tation of  being  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe. 
If  superficial  mannere  and  a  certain  aitentum 
to  dress  are  to  be  taken  as  tho  index  of  this 
characier,  no  doubt  be  is  entitled  to  the  epi- 
thet.   He  could  be  fiiscinating  in  his  address 
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of  aofleniBg  ihom  io  the  public  by  aay 
act  of  grace,  &yor,  or  benignity."  The  xe- 
■triction  on  granting  vwoj  the  king's  prop- 
erty he  treated  ae  wholly  unneoeflBary. 
Reeolutione,  however,  thoB  restricting  the 
prince's  powers  wwe  passed  in  both  Houses, 
and,  being  presented  to  the  prince,  he  ac- 
cepted the  limited  authority,  and  the  queen 
acquiesced.  Parliament  had  not  been,  hoW" 
ever,  formally  opened,  in  default  of  a  speech 
fix>m  the  throne,  and  ministers,  alleging  this 
to  be  essential,  carried  resolutions  in  both 
Souses,  authorising  letters  patent  to  issue 
for  a  oommisBum  to  perform  this  duty.  The 
Kegency  Bill  was  then  introduced,  passed 
the  Ck)mmons  after  lengthened  debates,  was 
sent  to  the  Lords,  and  was  in  committee 
there,  when,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1789, 
the  lord  chancellor  announced  that  the  king 
was  convalescent,  and  further  proceedings 
were  arrested.  The  Parliament  of  Irelaiid, 
meanwhile,  adopting  Mr.  Fox's  views,  had 
o&red  the  regency  of  Ireland  to  the  prince, 
who  returned  an  answer  warmly  thanking 
them,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  powers 
would  become  unnecessary  by  the  recovery 
of  the  king. 

In  the  summer  of  1791  the  prince  retired 
from  the  J\)ckey  Club  in  consequence  of  an 
af&iir  in  which  a  private  servant  of  his  was 
accused  of  foul  play.  He  sold  off  all  his 
horses — ^five  hundred  in  number — and  settled 
an  annuity  of  £200  on  the  servant.  There 
had  been  a  fresh  misunderstanding  between 
the  king  and  queen  on  the  one  side  and  the 
prince  on  the  other,  after  the  recovery  of  the 
former  from  his  illness.  The  spirit  exhibited 
1^  the  prince  towards  his  father  during  the 
discuasions  on  the  Regency  Bill  and  his  in- 
trigues with  some  of  the  king's  ministers, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Lord  Thurlow,  were 
much  resented  by  the  king.  The  public 
also  took  the  king's  side  against  the  prince 
on  the  former  score  of  his  unfilial  conduct, 
and  the  day  when  the  restored  monarch  went 
in  state  to  St.  Paul's  (on  the  23d  of  AprU, 
1789)  to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  popular  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  But  in  1790  a 
temporary  reconciliation  was  brought  about 
between  the  &ther  and  son,  and  on  the  31st 
of  M^y,  1792,  the  prince  delivered  his  first 
epeedi  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he 
Ibrmally  sepamted  himself  from  the  parfy 


of  Mr.  Fox,  aad  joined  thosa  Wldgs  wbA, 
under  Burke  and  Windham,  had  seeeded  to 
the  government,  on  the  question  of  the 
French  Revdntion.  He  also  took  leave  of 
his  former  friends  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  **  Ab  it  is  the  cause  of  kings," 
writes  Erskine,  in  February,  1793,  **ont 
prince  is  drawn  into  it,  and  has  taken  his 
leave  of  all  of  us." 

In  February,  1801,  and  again  in  1804, 
there  were  recurrences  of  the  king's  malady, 
which  caused  the  question  of  a  regency  to  be 
again  discussed.  The  former  attack  ooonnsi 
during  a  mimsterial  crisis  between  an  outgo- 
ing and  incoming  minister — ^Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  AddingtfHi— and  both  these  gentlemen 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  in  both  years  a  befr* 
ter  feeling  prevailed  among  ail  partieB  on 
this  subject,  and  the  king's  speedy  lecoverj 
relieved  them  from  any  public  discussioQ  on 
this  most  delicate  point. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
prince,  however,  having  continued  to  i^ 
crease,  it  became  at  length  necessary  for  him 
to  take  some  decided  step,  and  accordingly  in 
the  summer  of  1794,  he  intimated  his  wil^ 
ingness  to  marry  (as  the  king  had  long  de* 
sired)  if  his  debts  were  paid  and  a  suitable 
provision  made  for  him.  The  ministers  un- 
dertook the  unpleasing  task  of  communiea^ 
ing  to  Parliament  the  prince's  position,  and 
proposing  the  new  arrangement.  His  income 
was  raised  to  £115,000  a  year,  £25,000  be- 
ing deducted  from  that  sum  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  which  were  stated  to  amount  to 
no  lees  than  £650,000.  The  lady  whom  the 
prince  accepted  as  his  legai  wife,  at  thie 
price,  was  his  cousin,  Garoline  Amelia  Eiii^ 
both,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bmna- 
wick,  and  of  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of 
the  king.  The  prinoeas  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  most  prudent  management  in 
her  early  years.  She  had  formed  an  eariy 
attachment  in  her  own  country,  and  had  mid 
indiscretion  to  r^er  to  it  in  a  quarter  fxoa 
which  it  was  sure  to  reach  the  Frinoe  of 
Wales.  She  was  not  only  indiscreet,  but 
flighty  in  her  conduct,  and  somewhat  ooane 
in  her  manners — as  she  was  singularly  ncf^ 
gent  as  to  her  personal  appeannoe.  She 
had,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  abiU 
ity,  if  it  had  only  been  under  the  control  of 
prudence ;  warm  feelings  where  she  took  n 
predileetaoo*— which  she  indul^  withoiU 
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ttM'aUghteit  M0ttd  to  mppejwawen  and  a 
firm  uNmMm's  will.  Had  she  been  placed  in 
happier  oircamstanoee,  though  her  oondnet 
woald  probably  have  been  alwajB  rather 
otc/r^,  she  might  Have  passed  tolerably  un- 
Boathed  through  the  ordeal  of  married  life, 
aad  have  been  able  to  display  her  good-na- 
tored  and  amiable  feelings  without  the  risk 
of  misinterpretation  or  the  seandal  of  indeoo- 
xous  exaggeration  in  their  indulgence.  As 
it  was,  she  was  united  to  a  man  who  had 
married  her  from  pecuniary  motives  only, 
who  WM  already  united  by  a  religious  cere- 
aMmy  with  a  hidy  to  whom  (notwithstanding 
their  ooeasional  separations)  he  was  still 
strongly  attached,  and  who  conceived  from 
his  first  view  of  his  new  bride  a  strong  dis- 
gust for  her  person,  while  he  was  wholly  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  make  allovrance  for  the 
peeuliarities  of  her  disposition  and  manners, 
or  the  diffieulties  attendant  on  her  first,  ar- 
^val  in  a  strange  land.  Disagreements  soon 
arose  between  husband  and  wife — ^the  impet- 
uous spirit  and  wounded  pride  of  the  latter 
revolting  against  the  society  of  the  prince's 
fi^vorite,  Lady  Jersey,  and  the  marked  pref- 
ennoe  which  he  showed  for  the  mistress  over 
the  wife.  The  rashness  and  indiscretion  on 
the  one  side— -the  gronness,  not  to  say  bru- 
tality, on  the' other — the  indecorum  displayed 
on  both  sides  were  for  many  years  the  scan- 
dal of  the  court,  and  the  subject  of  indigna- 
tion among  the  people,  who,  however,  natu- 
rally enough,  generally  took  the  part  of  the 
weaker  and  less  culpable  party ;  and  often, 
forgetting  her  real  faults,  and  enggerating 
her  ordinary  good  qualities  into  exalted  vir- 
t«es,  made  freeh  misohief  between  the  royal 
pair  by  inflaming  still  more  the  jealooay  and 
ang^  of  the  prince.  On  the  7th  of  January, 
1796,  the  birth  of  a  daughter— the  Princess 
Oharlotte— gave  an  opportunity  for  some  sort 
of  araooDoiliation.  But  neither  party  availed 
themselves  of  it.  They  lived  for  some  months 
longer  under  the  same  roof  without  speaking 
to  one  another,  and  then  a  formal  separation 
took  place,  and  the  princess  and  her  child 
ntiied,  first  to  Charlton,  and  then  to  Black- 
heath. 

As  the  prince  was  again  on  ill  terms  with 
his  fiitber,  who  refused  to  give  him  any  pub- 
lic employments,  military  or  civil,  and  who 
was  greatly  displeased  at  his  conduct  towards 
the  princess,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
Tdries  and  the  court  party  gsoemlly  at 
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time  gatheied  loand  the  wifb  and  attacked 
the  husband.  Mr.  Peroeval  was  at  this  time 
her  prinoipal  adviser,  and  assisted  her  on  an 
important  ocoaaion  which  a  few  years  after- 
waxds  threatened  to  remove  her  from  the  pala 
of  society.  This  was  the  accusation  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  in  1806  against  the 
princess,  that  she  had  not  only  behaved  ha- 
bitually with  gross  impropriety,  but  had  ao- 
tually  given  bhrth  in  the  year  1802  to  a  male 
illegitimate  child.  A  royal  commiasioni 
which  wss  appointed  from  amount  the  min* 
isters,  examiiMsd  into  the  charges,  and  de» 
clared  the  latter  part  of  them  false,  though 
they  lent  some  coontenance  to  the  truth  of 
the  former  and  lighter  accusation.  But  afler 
the  answer  of  the  princess,  drawn  up  by  Per- 
oeval, the  cabinet  resolved  unanimously  that 
the  whole  of  the  accusations  were  without 
foundation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  however,  the 
king's  malady  once  more  returned,  and,  as  it 
proved,  in  a  permanent  form.  There  was 
again  some  discussion,  but  much  less  violent, 
on  the  question  of  the  regency,  and  on  the 
3d  of  February,  1811,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  sworn  in  as  Regent  before  the  Privy 
Council,  with  restricted  powers  as  before. 
These  restrictions,  however,  were  removed 
the  next  year.  Here,  then,  his  career  as 
Prince  of  Wales  ends.  Henceforward  the 
reyal  authority  vested  in  him  absorbed  his 
former  position,  and  added  to  it  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  are  not  those  of  the  heir 
apparent.  Hero,  then,  we  leave  him  to  pur* 
sue  his  miserable  career  of  selfish  profligacy, 
and  to  experience  at  last  the  strange  fate  of 
having  his  name  associated  with  public  mea»> 
ures  of  essential  benefit,  for  the  result  of 
which  he  can  personally  advance  no  claim ; 
and  leaving  a  record  in  his  private  life  of  all 
that  a  prince  ought  not  to  be. 

Not  without  some  talent,  his  tastes,  even 
in  their  higher  direction,  were  marked  by  an 
ingrained  vulgarity  of  sentiment.  In  the 
decorative  arts  he  had  the  showy  uneducated 
ideas  of  a  second-rate  upholsterer,  and,  as  an 
arehitect,  he  exhibited  all  the  eccentricity  of 
an  unformed  and  childish  taste.  His  great 
redeeming  trait,  as  it  is  called,  was  his  repu- 
tation of  being  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe. 
If  superficial  mannera  and  a  certain  aitmium 
to  dress  are  to  be  taken  as  the  index  of  this 
character,  no  doubt  he  is  entitled  to  the  epi- 
thet.   He  ooald  be  foaoinatiAg  in  his  addrea 
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when  he  ehoee,  and  he  had  a  certain  gift  for 
derifling  new  (if  not  elegant)  ooetamee,  which 
might  have,  ander  other  circamatanoes,  made 
of  him  a  tolerable  tailor.  Bnt  he  was  wholly 
deetitate  of  the  higher  characteristica  of  a 
true  gentleman.  Of  real  good-breeding-Hie 
oppoaed  to  aurface  afiability — ^he  had  no  con- 
ception. Hia  vanity  and  hia  aeifiahneaa  emp- 
tied all  hia  moat  agreeable  acta  of  any  deep 
or  true  meaning,  and  with  all  hia  poliehed 
mannera,  and  hia  occaaional  aalliea  of  wit,  he 
never  made  a  reel  friend,  or  waa  long  &ithfiil 
to  any  but  the  moat  degraded  of  hia  aaaoci- 
atee.  He  patronised  the  talenta  of  men  like 
8heridan  for  hia  aelfiah  amnaement,  and  caat 
them  aaide  when  tired  or  jealoua  of  them,  aa 
o  child  doea  ita  laat  week'a  toya.  William 
Hono,  in  later  yeara,  wrote  what  may  well 
aerve  aa  hia  epitaph : — 

*<Thi8  is  the  man,  all  shaven  and  shorn, 
All  covered  with  orders,  and  all  forlorn  ; 
The  Dandy  of  sixty^  who  bows  with  a  grace. 
And  has  taste  in  wigs,  ooUars,  cuirasses,  and 
hice!" 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  close  our  notice  with  some  re- 
marka  of  a  recent  hiatoriaii,  referring  to  the 
prince  at  the  commencement  of  hia  regency 
in  the  year  1811 : — 

**  George  III.,  ea^  for  power,  had  de- 
lighted fuao  in  busmeea,  in  which  he  had 
trained  himaelf  from  early  youth.  With 
greater  abilitiea,  and  auperior  education,  the 
prince  waa  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
averse  to  buaineaa.  His  was  not  the  temper- 
ament to  seek  the  labor  and  anzietiea  of  pub- 
lic afiairs,  nqr  had  power  devolved  upon  him 
until  the  ambitious  apiritof  yonth  had  ceaaed 
to  prompt  him  to  exertion.  He  loved  the 
'  pomp  and  circumatance '  of  royalty  without 
ita  carea.  But  though  diainclin^  to  the 
daily  toila  which  his  father  bad  undergone 
for  fifty  years, — and  disposed  by  indolence 
and  inditterence  to  leave  more  discretion  to 
hia  ministers  in  the  ordinary  afiaira  of  atate, 
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yety  whenever  hia  own  feelinga  or  inceteato 
were  concerned,  hia  &ther  himself  had 
scarcely  been  more  imperative.  The  veiy 
qualities,  however,  which  disinclined  the 
prince  to  laborious  activity  exposed  him  the 
more  readily  to  the  influence  of  the  court. 
Hia  father'a  will  waa  atrong  and  full  of  en- 
ergy; hia  own,  inconatant  and  capriciona. 
The  fiither  had  fudged  for  himaelf  with  rude 
vieor  and  dedaion, — hia  aon,  inconatant,  in- 
d(uent,  and  without  atrength  of  principle  or 
conviction — was  swayed  by  the  advice  ofthoee 
nearest  to  his  person.  To  politics,  apart  from 
their  relations  to  himself,  the  prmce  waa  in- 
different, and  hia  indiflference  led  to  the  aame 
reaulta  aa  the  king'a  atrong  predileotioiia. 
He  readily  gave  up  the  opiniona  aa  well  aa 
the  politioftl  frienda  of  his  youth.  Aa  to  hia 
frienda,  indeed,  he  had  been  separated  from 
them  for  many  years  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  had  more  re- 
cently leasencd  the  tie  which  had  bound  them 
together ;  the  part  taken  by  them  againat  the 
Duke  of  York  further  relaxed  it,  and  the 
proud  bearins  of  the  great  Whig  leaders,, 
little  congenial  to  the  lifter  manners  of  the 
court,  had  nearly  broken  it  asunder.  But 
lately  they  had  exerted  themselves  strenu- 
ously against  the  restrictions  upon  the  powera 
of  the  regent,  which  the  government,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  1788,  had  prop(wed,nBUMi 
their  general  viewa  of  policy  were  auppoaed 
to  coincide  with  hia  own." 

How  the  Prince  Regent  cast  aaide  these 
old  frienda  and  recent  supporters  is  well 
known,  and  with  this  characteristic  trait  of 
hia  disposition  we  gladly  pass  from  the  aub- 
ject. 

XVII. — 1841. — ^Albert  Edward, 

Eldeat  aon  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prinoe  Al-> 
bert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  bom  November 
9th,  1841 ;  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  created  Prinoe 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  8th  Deoembor, 
1841,  '*  to  him  and  hia  heira,  Kinga  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, forever."    Whom  God  preaerve! 


Am  economical  application  of  the  method  of 
dialysis,  discovered  by  Mr.  Graham,  Master  of 
the  Mint,  has  been  tried  by  Dr.  Maroet,  with  re- 
aulta that  promise  to  become  important  By 
dialysia  la  meant  the  separation  of  fluid  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  same  vessel  from  one 
another,  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  a 
porous  membrane.  By  applying  this  process  to 
Dfine  whksh  hoa  bem  vaed  in  the  earing  of  meat. 


'  Dr.  Marcet  finds  that  he  can  separate  the  aiJt 
from  the  juice  of  the  meat,  and  then  make  naa  of 
the  hitter  as  an  article  of  diet  At  preaent  con- 
siderable  quantities  of  brine  are  wasted  in  large 

I  curing  establishments  ;  but  this  new  experiment 

,  seems  to  open  a  way  fbr  fuming  it  to  profitable 
use  on  a  large  scale.  We  trust  to  hear  that  Ilr. 
Marcet  will  aoooead  in  osRying  out  hia  triala  to 

■  apnotioal' 
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nmaAU  The  Twr  Round. 
LOVS  AND  MABRIAOE  IN  PERSIA. 

.  Whxn  a  poor  man  has  a  pretty  daughter 
aboat  eleven  or  twelve  yean  old — the  age  at 
which  Persian  ladies  are  supposed  to  have 
matrimonial  views — a  marriage-broker  waits 
upon  him,  and  endeavors  to  strike  a  bargain 
for  her.  The  broker,  generally  a  moolah  or 
priest,  will  perhaps  offer  from  two  to  four 
hundred  tomauns,  or,  say,  from  one  to  two 
hundred  pounds  English  money,  as  a  fair 
prioe  iw  a  young  lady.  The  bargain  com- 
pleted, the  girl  probably  becomes  a  wife  of 
some  khan,  rich  enough  to  afford  himself  such 
a  luxury,  and  to  give  the  broker  a  handsome 
profit  on  the  transaction.  It  is  usually  all  a 
matter  of  business,  and  a  man  posting  up  his 
•ooounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  might  note 
down  that  upcm  such  a  day  he  bought  a  lady, 
pmtty  much  as  if  he  had  purchased  a  fine 
Turcoman  horse  or  an  English  rifle :  only  the 
price  of  the  two  latter  articles  would  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  first.  It  is 
seldom  that  either  of  the  parties  have  previ- 
ously seen  eaoh  other,  so  that  the  lifting  of 
the  veil  upon  the  wedding-day  may  be  a  de- 
lightful surprise  or  a  glum  disappointment, 
according  to  circumstances. 

A  Persian  bride,  when  first  bought,  is  a 
queer  little  body,  &ttened  up  with  rice  and 
sweetmeats  for  the  ooosaion,  and  sadly  be- 
smeared with  cosmetics.  CoUyrium  has  been 
pat  into  her  eyes  to  make  them  dark  and 
languishing,  and  they  are  also  elongated  by 
some  means,  so  that  they  may  have  the  shape 
of  almonds.  Uer  hair  is  dyed  of  a  coal  bkok 
fay  indigo,  or  of  a  neddish  brown  by  indigo 
and  henna  mixed  with  it,  according  to  her 
own  fancy  or  that  of  the  broker.  Her  eye- 
brows are  pbstered,  and  painted  so  thickly 
that  they  look  like  a  large  piece  of  court-plas- 
ter cut  into  arches  stuck  upon  her  face.  I 
»y  a  large  piece,  because  they  are  joined  ar- 
iifieially  by  a  thick  line  across  the  nose.  Her 
cheeks  are  painted  in  excessively  bright  col- 
on, and  two  shiny  locks  of  hair,  gummed 
together  arc  stuck  flat  on  each  side  of  them  in 
the  shape  of  number  sixes,  placed  the  wrong 
way.  Uer  hands  and  feet,  finger-nails  and 
toe-nails,  are  dyed  a  light  mahogany  color 
with  henna.  She  has  no  more  shape  or  fig- 
ure than  a  bolster.  Poor  little  thing !  She 
plays  such  tricks  with  herself  generally,  that 
at  twenty  she  is  an^dd  woman,  vrith  bar  skin 


all  shzivdled  and  bornt  np  by  oaostios  and 
poisoned  pricks  of  needles. 

This  odd  undorsiied  creature  vraddles  ahoot 
the  apartment  of  her  new  lord  in  the  finest 
and  largest  trousen  possible.  She  puts  on  a 
great  many  pain  of  them,  and  is  as  proud  of 
the  siM  of  her  legp  as  a  British  damsel  is  of 
the  siie  of  her  crinoline.  She  wean  a  smart 
embroidered  jacket  with  short  sleeves,  and  a 
pntty  chenusette  of  some  light  white  silk  ma* 
terial,  embroidered  with  gold  threads;  but 
her  arms  and  legs  and  neck  are  ban.  She 
hangi  up(m  her  little  person  as  many  jewels, 
gold  coins,  and  trinkets  as  she  can  possibly 
get  at.  She  is  especially  fond  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  but  is  not  particular  ss  to  their 
beauty  or  value ;  a  diamond  is  a  diamond  fiir 
her,  whatever  flaw  it  may  have ;  a  pearl  is  a 
pearl,  whatever  its  shape  or  color  may  be. 
She  is  very  fine,  but  never  elegant.  Her 
mind  is  entirely  uncultivated.  She  has  nei* 
ther  education  nor  accomplishments :  but  she 
has  a  good  deal  of  flowery  talk  about  rosea 
and  nightingales,  with  an  undercurrent  of 
strange  roundabout  wit  and  drollery.  Then 
is  an  utter  vrant  of  delicacy  and  modesty  in 
her  conversation.  She  knows  a  great  many 
things  which  she  ought  not  to  know,  and 
child  as  she  is  in  yean,  she  would  outwit  the 
wisest  man  who  ever  wore  a  gray  beard. 

One  of  the  fint  visits  she  receives  after  her 
marriage  will  most  probably  be  from  her  fa- 
ther, who  will  tell  her  that  his  home  ia  cold 
and  cheerless  since  she  has  left  it,  and  that 
Ler  mother  is  getting  old.  This  pathetic  ap- 
peal is  certain  to  touch  her  heart,  and  she 
will  employ  the  first  money  she  can  coax  out 
of  her  husband,  to  buy  her  father  a  new 
young  vrife. 

All  Penia  seems  fairly  vrife  mad,  according 
to  our  Northern  notions.  A  beggar  asking 
for  alms  in  the  street  will  found  his  strongest 
claim  to  your  charity  on  the  startling  faot 
that  he  has  five  wives  at  home,  and  has  just 
married  a  young  one.  You  take  a  servant  from 
rage  Aod  hunger,  and  he  spends  the  fint  few 
tomauns  he  can  scnpe  together  in  your  ser^ 
vice,  in  buying  a  bran-new  wife.  But  the 
eldest,  or  first  married  wife,  is  usually  house- 
keeper and  mistress.  She  even  distributes 
ntions  of  food  to  the  rest,  who  hold  her  in 
much  respect  and  some  awe.  The  number 
of  marriages  is  undoubtedly  increased  by  the 
strange  condition  under  which  some  of  them 
take  niaoe.    A  manriace  oontnct  is  wtlditm 
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intended  to  last  the  life  of  either  party.  A 
lady  may  be  taken  on  lease,  like  a  house,  for 
a  definite  period ;  and  this  species  of  matri- 
mony is  much  encouraged  by  the  moolahs, 
who  derive  liberal  fees  from  it. 

Indeed,  the  prooeeding  of  taking  a  lady 
on  a  short  lease  is  common  even  among 
Christians  residing  in  Persia.  A  friend  of 
mine  informed  me  that  he  Tisited  Vannek,  a 
Tillage  near  Tehran,  some  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  marriage  of  this  kind. 
He  and  a  companion  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
emcAing  kaleons,  while  the  Tillage  damsels 
under  commeind  of  the  priest  filed  past  for  in- 
spection. When  his  choice  was  fixed,  the 
lease  was  drawn  out  in  due  form.  Forty  to- 
nauns  (%  hi^h  rent,  about  twenty  pounds) 
was  paid  for  dresses  and  fine  clothes,  and 
thirty  tomauns  more  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
price  of  divorce.  The  average  price  of  an 
Armenian  lady  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  tomauns. 
They  are  horribly  coarse  and  ugly.  The 
■mall-poz  makes  shocking  ravages  among 
them  too. 

Boys  usually  marry  between  twelve  and 
fourteen.  They  frequently  marry  their  cous- 
ins, but  the  race  does  not  degenerate  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  has  be^  clearly  ascertained  to 
do  in  other  countries. 

Children  are  not  the  source  of  embarrass* 
ment,  even  to  poor  people,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  be  in  more  civilized  coun* 
tries.  There  need  be  no  anxiety  at  all  about 
them,  indeed.  They  can  always  pick  up  rice 
enough  to  live  somewhere,  and  the  fia,mily  of 
a  rich  man  is  often  far  too  numerous  for  his 
<diildren  to  expect  to  be  rich  men  too.  Hence 
it  happens  that  poverty,  far  from  bringing 
contempt  on  a  man  in  the  East,  seems  even 
to  be  invested  with  a  kind  of  majesty.  All 
men,  therefore,  think  that  they  have  Nature's 
own  right  to  marry ;  and  few  trouble  them- 
selves at  all  about  the  care  of  a  fiunily :  the 
world  is  wide  enough  for  everybody,  they  say. 

The  shah,  however,  is  under  some  difficulty 
occasionally  in  finding  a  new  wife.  A  shah 
sent  to  one  of  the  great  khans  to  propose  fbr 
his  daughter,  a  very  beautiful  woman.  But 
her  father  begged  that  she  might  be  excused 
BO  inconvenient  an  honor,  for  that  when  his 
majesty  had  enjoyed  her  society  fbr  a  month 
he  would  probably  forget  all  about  her,  and 
she  must  then,  according  to  custom,  remain 
in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
A  shah  being  an  awful  peiaon  in  Psenia,  his 


majesty  is  said  to  have  e^qpressed  such  resent- 
ment at  being  crossed  in  his  caprice,  that  for  a 
long  time  the  khan  did  not  dare  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  any  one. 

There  appears  to  be  no  sudi  things  ajB  a  m^9^ 
alliance  in  Persia.  One  of  the  innumeiable 
sons  of  Fat^ali  Shah  fell  in  love  vrith  a  very 
old  and  ugly  woman  in  humble  life.  Tlw 
king  tried  to  joke  the  young  man  out  of  this 
strange  fancy.  '*  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  prince, 
**  if  you  could  only  see  her  with  my  eyes !  *' 
This  vague  luiBwer  of  sententious  Oriental  fli^ 
vor  was  considered  to  settle  the  affiur  com- 
pletely, and  to  reply  to  all  objections :  vriiidi 
perhaps  it  did.  Even  the  present  king  has  il- 
lustrated'the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  sub- 
jects very  prettily.  His  queen  and  fiivorite 
wife,  Geiran,  or  she- Antelope,  was  a  peasant's 
daughter  who  attiiicted  his  majesty's  eyes  one 
day  as  he  rode  through  a  village,  and  whom 
ho  has  loved  ever  since  with  an  unchanging 
affection  and  most  manly  tenderness.  His 
passion  for  her,  appears  to  be  the  master  feel- 
ing of  his  life.  Once  upon  a  great  day,  when 
her  son  was  proclaimed  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  and  when  all  his  womenkind  appeared 
before  him  arrayed  in  their  best  apparel,  his 
quick  eye  saw  at  once  that  she  was  not  among 
them ;  turning  coldly  away  from  the  rest,  he 
asked,  ^'  Where  is  the  Khanum?  "  No  fes- 
tival could  be  a  festival  vrithout  her,  and  thero 
was  no  light  for  him  in  his  pakoc  or  his  court 
until  she  came. 

Persians  have  not  the  same  jealousy  about 
their  women  as  the  Turks  have.  If  you  are 
reaUy  intimate  with  a  man,  he  would  be  vetj 
likely  to  introduce  you  to  his  wife ;  and  tbs 
anderoon  is  by  no  means  dosed  like  the  hi^ 
rem. 

The  life  of  the  anderoon  is  made  up  of  do- 
mestio  plots  and  quarrels,  gossiping,  visiting, 
smoking,  bathing,  and  pulling  about  finery. 
It  is  chiefly  governed  by  doctors  and  old  wo- 
men, who  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  neero* 
mancy  and  magic,  with  the  making  of  love 
philters.  Fearful  cruelties  are  said  to  ba 
praotised  among  the  women,  especially  to 
wards  their  servants ;  and  it  is  to  be  mofe 
than  suspected  that  the  deep  inner  nature  of 
the  Persian  khanum  is  that  of  the  panther  or 
the  tigress.  There  are  no  fiercer  viragoes  ia 
the  world  than  some  of  these  dyed  and  painted 
Orientals.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  having 
lost  a  sum  of  money,  suspected  his  Armeniaa 
hoQsekeeper  of  having  stolen  it ;  he  was  iaar 
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Thb  ''  democratic  idea,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
oaUfl  it,  ie  a  mere  worry,  a  myskerjj  a  riddle, 
to  many  large  ckMee  of  EngliBbmeD,— even 
to  tboee  who  clearly  understand  and  love 
freedom  and  national  independence— bnt  who 
think  a  good  deal  more  of  prompt  government, 
strong  govemmoit,  intelligent  government, 
in  a  word,  good  government,  than  they  do  of 
mere  popular  ideas.  To  such,  and  they  are 
very  nomeroas,  both  amongst  oar  middle  and 
higher  classes,  nothing  conld  be  more  instmc- 
tive  than  to  attend  the  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall  on  Thursday  night,  to  watch  its  temper 
as  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  master  hand,  struck 
the  chords  to  which  the  warm  but  jealous 
imagination  of  physical  labor  passionately  vi- 
brates, to  follow  the  thread  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  various  working  men  who  best  suc- 
ceeded, sometimes  in  spite  oi  many  glaring 
deficiencies  of  education,  in  expressing  the 
mind  of  the  meeting, — ^to  note  the  curious 
kind  of  tenderness  with  which  the  blunders 
and  compromises  of  principle  on  the  part  of 
the  American  democracy  were  softened  away, 
— ^the  occasional  symptoms  of  a  preference 
for  a  basis  of  popular  expedient  rather  than 
abstract  right  in  politioal  matters, — the  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm  with  which  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  working  man  who 
presides  over  the  Federal  Government  was 
uniformly  received, — the  passionate  applause 
with  which  every  mention  of  the  merits  of 
a  republio,  every  depreciating  expression 
towards  privilege,  aristocracy,  or  monarchy, 
was  greeted.  The  meeting,  in  short,  ex- 
pressed more  clearly  than  we  have  ever  seen 
them  expressed,  the  manly  operatives'  politi- 
cal taste  and  conscionce,  and  shed  a  very 
strong  light  on  the  genius  of  what  we  may 
call  the  artisan  type  of  democracy. 

If  Victor  Hugo  vrere  trjring  to  explain  the 
temper  of  the  meeting  on  Thursday  night, 
he  would  say,  as  he  says  somewhere — ^we  im- 
agine less  truly— of  the  French  democrats, 
that  the  men  who  composed  it  had  fiiUen  in 
love  with  the  idea  of  a  people,  and  wished  to 
merge  the  nation  in  the  people,  instead  of 
the  people  in  the  nation.  That,  no  doubt, 
sounds  at  first  like  a  kind  of  metaphysical 
eooundrum  ;  but  it  might  easily  be  illustrated 
in  connection  with  Thursday  night's  meeting, 
BO  as  to  convey  a  very  simple  and  inteUlgible 
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truth.  The  democracy  of  the  meeting,  like 
the  democracy  of  its  eloquent  chairman,  evi- 
dently ignored,  disliked,  and  wished  to  re- 
move all  those  distinctions  of  class  and  class, 
that  natural  hierarchy  of  social  strata  rising 
oneaboye  the  other  to  a  single  point ;  and  loved 
to  see  in  its  place,  as  they  almost  do  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  many  of  our  colonies,  men  stand- 
ing all  on  the  same  leve},  with  nothing  above 
them  but  the  invisible  God.  Society,  as.  it 
has  politically  grown  up  in  old  Europe,  is 
constructed  like  a  cone  tapering  to  a  point ; 
society,  so  far  as  it  is  as  yet  politically  bom  in 
America,— or,  as  we  should  say,  only  in  em- 
bryo, and  not  yet  fully  bom  into  political 
life  at  all,— is  a  swaying  mass  of  people  on  a 
vast  plain.  But  there  is  something  in  this 
which  touches  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Bright, 
and  of  the  English  artisans,  as  far  grander 
than  the  many  members  linked  together  by 
natural  laws  of  subordination  and  co-opera- 
tion under  one  head,  which  constitute  the 
type  of  political  life  in  our  European  nations. 
Mr.  Bright,  indeed,  probably  differs  from  the 
artisans  in  one  feeling,  and  in  one  alone. 
Ifiey  would  wish  to  see  even  wealth  as  much 
as  possible  thus  equally  portioned  out.  He 
prefers  to  see  wealth  accumulating — as,  when 
left  to  itself,  it  always  will  accumulate — in 
unequal  masses,  thus  giving  rise  to  some  of 
the  greatest  variations  in  the  surface  of  our 
society. 

The  tendency  of  which  we  have  spoken 
showed  itself  in  two  ways — a  very  bitter  feel- 
ing against  class  privileges,  which  is  not  in 
itself  at  all  unnatural,  when  our  higher  classes 
show,  as  they  have  done  recently  on  the 
American  question,  that  the  fire  of  their  love 
for  human  freedom  bums  so  very  dimly,  if  it 
is  not  extinguished,  in  their  breasts ;  and, 
what  was  more  remarkable,  in  a  positive  sym- 
pathy with  the  headless,  groping,  blundering 
sort  of  fashion  in  which  the  Federal  democ- 
racy has  done  its  work.  One  man  called  Mr. 
Lincoln  a  Colossus,  which  certainly  can  only 
have  had  reference  to  his  physical  stature. 
And  all  of  them,  from  Mr.  Bright  downwards, 
not  simply  excused,  but  we  may  almost  say 
seemed  to  admire,  the  hesitating  tentative 
fashion  in  which  the  Government  has 
**  sounded  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way," 
trying  to  make  its  policy  at  each  moment 
represent  the  average  level  of  moral  convic- 
tion in  the  people  whom  it  rules.  No  doubt 
it  was  felt  as  representative  of  that  executive 
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sapfemacy  of  the  meflKS  whidi  the  middle 
daasee  of  Ikigland,  on  the  wh<^,  dread,  and 
the  more  manly  and  intelligent  operatiTee  bo 
anxioUBly  wish  for.  We  think  it  wae  Mr. 
Gremer,  a  joiner,  and  a  very  clever  speaker, 
who  in  the  same  epeeeh  exhorted  the  North 
never  to  gire  in  till  they  had  conquered,  and 
remarked  that,  if  it  was  troe,  as  was  said, 
tiiat  the  North  could  never  be  a  great  mili- 
tary power,  it  was  so  much  the  better  for  the 
North,  since  we  all  knew  that  standing  ai^ 
mies  are  used  to  eruiyi  the  liberties  of  the 
masses.  Ihat  exactly  expresses  the  temper 
of  the  meeting,  which  sympathised  heartily 
with  what  we  may  call  ^e  executire  incom* 
petence  of  the  North,  the  helpless  oompro- 
mieing  policy  which  tries  in  yain  to  balance 
between  the  opposite  wishes  of  opposite  pop- 
ular parties,  and  yet  desired  to  see  it  tri- 
umph in  spite  of  that  incompetence.  There 
was  but  one  speaks,  — and  he  an  Irish  ma- 
son, whose  brogue,  mOvei^,  and  wit  very 
justly  delighted  his  audienoe,  —  who  had  a 
dear  sense  of  the  enormous  advanttges  which 
an  aristocratic  executive  has  over  a  demo- 
cratic. He  proclaimed  to  his  fellow^laborers 
that  the  South  had  all  the  dements  of  vast 
military  success,  and  that,  should  it  triumph. 
Lord  Russell  would  soon  find  reason  to  fear 
for  the  West  India  Idands,  and  before  long 
for  the  naval  supremacy  of  England*  But  in 
general,  while  the  meeting  felt '  cleaxly  the 
compliment  to  the  masses  implied  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  groping  policy,  they  had  no  corre- 
sponding sense  of  the  efficiency  and  point 
given  to  political  principles,  whether  evil  or 
good,  by  that  aristocratic  form  of  organization 
which  great  differences  of  sodal  level  imply. 
They  so  much  preferred  a  headless  democ- 
racy, that  they  could  not  dearly  see  its  weak- 
ness, though  they  had  to  excuse  its  results. 
This  causes  the  great  gulf  between  the  mid- 
dle and  the  working  classes  of  England.  The 
middle  classes  think  most  of  a  good  executive, 
of  clear  aims,  of  prudent  counsels,  and  prefer 
the  aristocratic  organimtion  of  England,  be- 
cause it  brings,  on  the  whole,  breadth  of 
view,  culture  of  imagination,  and  prudence 
of  aim,  to  the  top.  The  woridng  dsisses  care 
littl:^  for  the  mere  executive  administration, 
much  for  the  sense  of  equality,  and  the  eraa- 
ure  of  the  sometimes  apparently,  sometimes 
really,  unjust  distinctions  between  man  and 
man ;  they  would  be'  better  content  with  an 
incoherent  government  on  a  wide  popular 
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basis  than  with  tiie  best  that  ever  ruled,  if  it 
had  been  filtered  through  the  various  strata 
of  modem  English  society. 

The  main  conclusion  which  the  meeting 
forced  upon  us  was  this— *  that  unless  the 
highw  dasses  of  England  take  more  pains 
than  they  now.do  to  learn  the  first  prindples 
of  liberty  from  the  lower — unless  we  can  see 
the  thinking  mind  of  Englaiid  coming  into 
truer  relations  with  the  popular  heart,  the 
constitution  of  England  vriil  not  Tery  long 
resist  the  pressure  which  such  men  ea  tese 
can  bring  to  bear  against  it.  Truly^  did  Mr. 
Bright  say,  in  the  striking  peroration  of  his 
democratio  speech,  **  Impartial  histoffy  will 
tell  that  when  your  statesmen  were  hoetik  or 
coldly  neutral, — when  many  of  your  rich  men 
were  corrupt,— when  your  press,  which  ought 
to  have  instructed  and  defenikd,  haa  been 
mainly  written  to  betray,  the  fiite  of  the 
American  Continent  and  its  vast  populations 
being  imperilled,  you  ding  to  freedom  vritit 
an  unfiiltering  trust  that  God,  in  his  aserey, 
will  yet  make  it  the  heritage  of  all  hts  ohU" 
dren."  We  do  not  share  his  wish,  and  thai 
of  ihe  Trades'  Unionists,  to  see  a  democracy 
ttdcethe  place  of  our  present  eonstitutiony 
because  we  beBeve  that  a  far  truer  freedom 
and  higher  kind  of  liberty  may  be  secured 
under  it  than  can  ever  be  soeuied  undw  any 
m&ee  democracy;  but  should  that  hope  be 
fidsified  by  the  coldness  of  our  higher  rlssses 
to  the  noblest  popular  instincts,  we  eoald 
even  weloome  in  England  such  a  dnmsy 
and  helpless  democracy  as  the  North  now 
presents,  rather  than  put  such  a  powerful  and 
keen  instrument  of  evil  into  the  hands  of  oli- 
garchic passion ,  as  is  now  widded  by  the  sla* 
ovmers  of  the  South. 


From  The  Spectator,  28  Maroh. 
THE  HOPES  OF  POLAND. 

Anthbopoiiorphisii  is  not  an  error  eon&ied 
to  theologians.  Six  weeks  ago  the  majority 
of  English  politicians  had  not  heard  the  name 
of  General  Langiewicz.  Even  now,  all  thej 
know  of  him  is  that  he,  a  light4aiired  sol- 
dier physician  of  thirty,  Pole  by  raoe  and 
Prusidan  by  legal  designation,  had  raised  a 
small  army  of  Poles,  defeated  the  Russian 
troops  in  two  or  three,  wdl-raanaged  skir- 
mishes, and  proclaimed  himsdf,  or  been  pio- 
claimed,  ad  nUerim  Dictator  of  Poland.  And 
yet,  because  this  almost  unknown  man  has 
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IIm  dightett  ngttd  to  mppeMrancM    rod  a 
firai  tmmum's  will.    Had  she  been  placed  in 
happier  oircamstanoes,  though  her  conduct 
woiild  probably  have  been   always  rather 
outr^i  flhe  might  Have  passed  tolerably  un- 
Boathed  through  the  ordeal  of  married  life, 
aad  have  been  able  to  display  her  good-na- 
tared  and  amiable  feelingpi  without  the  risk 
of  misinterpretation  or  the  scandal  of  indeco- 
ions  exaggeration  in  their  indulgence.    As 
it  was,  she  was  united  to  a  man  who  had 
married  her  from  pecuniary  motives  only, 
who  waa  already  united  by  a  religious  cere- 
BMmy  with  a  lady  to  whom  (notwithstanding 
their  ooeasional  separations)  he  was  still 
strongly  attached,  and  who  conceived  from 
his  first  view  of  his  new  bride  a  strong  dis- 
gust for  her  person,  while  he  was  wholly  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  make  allowance  for  the 
peenliarities  of  her  disposition  and  manners, 
or  the  difficulties  attendant  on  her  first,  ar^ 
jival  in  a  strange  land.    Disagreements  soon 
arose  between  husband  and  wife — the  impet- 
QOtts  spirit  and  wounded  pride  of  the  latter 
revolting  against  the  society  of  the  prince's 
&vorite.  Lady  Jersey,  and  the  marked  pref- 
erence which  he  showed  for  the  nustress  over 
the  wife.    Tlie  rashness  and  indiscretion  on 
the  one  sido— the  groesness,  not  to  say  bru- 
tality, on  the'other — the  indecorum  displayed 
on  both  sides  were  for  many  years  the  scan- 
dal of  the  court,  an<itthe  subject  of  indigna- 
tion among  the  people,  who,  however,  natu- 
rally enough,  generally  took  tho  part  of  the 
weaker  and  less  culpable  party ;  and  often, 
forgetting  her  real  faults,  and  exaggerating 
her  ordinary  good  qualities  into  exalted  vir- 
taes,  made  &esh  mischief  betweoi  the  royal 
pair  by  inflaming  still  more  the  jealousy  and 
anger  of  the  prince.    On  the  7th  of  January, 
1796,  the  biith  of  a  daughter — the  Princess 
Ohariotte— gave  an  opportunity  for  some  sort 
of  a  recoootliation.  But  neither  party  availed 
themselves  of  it.    They  lived  for  some  months 
longer  under  the  same  roof  without  speaking 
to  one  another,  and  then  a  formal  separation 
took  place,  and  the  princess  and  her  child 
nttred,  first  to  Charlton,  and  then  to  Biack- 
heaih. 

As  the  prince  waa  again  on  ill  terms  with 
his  fiither,  who  refused  to  give  him  any  pnb- 
lie  employments,  military  or  civil,  and  who 
was  greatly  displeased  at  his  conduct  towards 
the  prinoess,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
Tories  and  the  oourt  party  generally  at  this 
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time  gathered  round  the  wife  .and  attackad 
the  husband.  Mr.  Perceval  was  at  this  time 
her  principal  adviser,  and  assisted  her  on  an 
important  occasion  which  a  few  years  after- 
wards  threatened  to  remove  her  from  the  pals 
of  society.  This  was  the  accusation  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  in  1806  against  the 
princess,  that  she  had  not  only  behaved  ha- 
bitually with  gross  impropriety,  but  had  ac- 
tually given  birth  in  the  year  1802  to  a  male 
illegitimate  child.  A  royal  commiBsioni 
which  was  appointed  from  amongst  the  min* 
isters,  examined  into  the  charges,  and  de- 
clared the  latter  part  of  them  false,  though 
they  lent  some  countenance  to  the  truth  of 
the  former  and  lighter  accusation.  But  after 
the  answer  of  the  princess,  drawn  up  by  Per- 
oeval,  the  cabinet  resolved  unanimously  that 
the  whole  of  the  accusations  were  without 
foundation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  however,  the 
king's  malady  once  more  returned,  and,  as  it 
proved,  in  a  permanent  form.  There  was 
again  some  discussion,  but  much  less  violent, 
on  the  question  of  the  regency,  and  on  the 
3d  of  February,  1811,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  sworn  in  as  Regent  before  the  Privy 
Council,  with  restricted  powers  as  before. 
These  restrictions,  however,  were  removed 
the  next  year.  Here,  then,  his  career  as 
Prince  of  Wales  ends.  Henceforward  the 
royal  authority  vested  in  him  absorbed  his 
former  position,  and  added  to  it  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  are  not  those  of  the  heir 
apparent.  Hero,  then,  we  leave  him  to  pur- 
sue his  miserable  career  of  selfish  profligacy, 
and  to  experience  at  last  the  strange  fate  of 
having  his  name  associated  with  public  mea»> 
ures  of  essential  benefit,  for  the  result  of 
which  he  can  personally  advance  no  daim ; 
and  leaving  a  record  in  his  private  life  of  all 
that  a  prince  ought  Tiot  to  be. 

Not  without  some  talent,  his  tastes,  even 
in  their  higher  direction,  were  marked  by  an 
ingrained  vulgarity  of  sentiment.  In  the 
decorative  arts  he  had  the  showy  uneducated 
ideas  of  a  second-rate  upholsterer,  and,  as  an 
architect,  he  exhibited  all  the  eccentricity  of 
an  unformed  and  childish  taste.  His  great 
redeeming  trait,  as  it  is  called,  was  his  repu- 
tation of  being  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe. 
If  superficial  manners  and  a  certain  attention 
to  dress  are  to  be  taken  as  the  index  of  this 
character,  no  doubt  he  is  entitled  to  the  epi- 
thet.   He  oould  be  fiiscinating  in  his  address 
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when  he  chose,  and  he  had  a  oertain  gift  for 
devising  new  (if  not  elegant)  ooetamee,  which 
might  have,  under  other  circumatances,  made 
of  him  a  tolerable  tailor.  But  he  vras  wholly 
destitute  of  the  higher  characteristics  of  a 
true  gentleman.  Of  real  good-breeding— as 
opposed  to  surface  affability — ^he  had  no  con- 
ception. His  vanity  and  his  selfishness  emp- 
tied all  his  most  agreeable  acts  of  any  deep 
or  true  meaning,  and  with  all  his  polished 
manners,  and  his  occasional  sallies  of  wit,  he 
never  made  a  real  friend,  or  was  long  faithful 
to  any  but  the  most  degraded  of  his  associ- 
ates. He  patronized  the  talents  of  men  like 
Sheridan  for  his  selfish  amusement,  and  cast 
them  aside  when  tired  or  jealous  of  them,  as 
a  child  does  its  last  week's  toys.  William 
Hone,  in  later  years,  wrote  what  may  well 
aerve  as  his  epitaph : — 

«  This  is  the  man,  all  shaven  and  shorn, 
All  covered  with  orders,  and  all  forlorn  ; 
The  Dandy  of  8ixty>  who  bows  with  a  grace, 
And  has  taste  in  wigs,  collars,  cuiraaaes,  and 
looe!" 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  close  our  notice  with  some  re- 
marks of  a  recent  historian,  referring  to  the 
prince  at  the  commencement  of  his  regency 
in  the  year  1811 : — 

"  George  HI.,  ea^  for  power,  had  de- 
lighted also  in  business,  in  which  he  had 
trained  himself  from  early  youth.  With 
greater  abilities,  and  superior  education,  the 
prince  was  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
averse  to  business.  His  was  not  the  temper- 
ament to  seek  the  labor  and  anxieties  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  nqr  had  power  devolved  upon  him 
until  the  ambitious  spirit  of  youth  had  ceased 
to  prompt  him  to  exertion.  He  loved  the 
*  pomp  and  circumstance '  of  royalty  without 
its  cares.  But  though  disinclined  to  the 
daily  toils  which  his  father  had  undergone 
for  fifly  years, — and  disposed  by  indolence 
and  indifference  to  leave  more  discretion  to 
his  ministers  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  state, 
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yet,  whenever  his* own  fceUngs  or  mcereati 
were  concerned,  his  father  himself  had 
scarcely  been  more  imperative.  The  very 
qualities,  however,  which  disinclined  the 
prince  to  laborious  activity  exposed  him  the 
more  readily  to  the  influence  of  the  court. 
His  father's  will  was  strong  and  full  of  en- 
ergy;  his  ovni,  inconstant  and  capridoua. 
The  fiither  had  fudged  for  himself  with  rude 
viffor  and  decision, — his  son,  inconstant,  in- 
dolent, and  without  strength  of  principle  or 
conviction — was  swayed  by  the  advice  ofthose 
nearest  to  his  person.  To  politics,  apart  from 
their  relations  to  himself,  the  prince  was  in- 
different, and  his  indifference  led  to  the  same 
results  as  the  king's  strong  |»ediieotioBa. 
He  readily  gave  up  the  opinions  as  well  at 
the  political  friends  of  his  youth.  As  to  bia 
friends,  indeed,  he  had  been  separated  from 
them  for  many  years  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  deatn  of  Mr.  Fox  had  more  re- 
cently leasencd  the  tie  which  had  bound  them 
together ;  the  part  taken  by  them  against  the 
Duke  of  York  furthet  relaxed  it,  and  tha 
proud  bearine  of  the  great  Whig  leadeia,. 
iitUe  oongenifd  to  the  lifter  manners  of  the 
court,  had  nearly  broken  it  asunder.  But 
lately  they  had  exerted  themselves  strenu- 
ously against  the  restrictions  upon  the  powers 
of  the  regent,  which  the  government,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  1788,  had  prop(wed,*aiid 
their  general  viewa  of  policy  were  supposed 
to  coincide  with  his  own.'' 

How  the  Prince  Regent  cast  aside  these 
old  friends  and  recent  supporters  is  well 
knovm,  and  with  this  characteristic  trait  of 
his  disposition  we  gladly  pass  from  the  sub- 
ject. 

XVU.— 1841.— Alboit  EnwAan, 

Eldest  son  qf  Queen  Victoria  and  Prinoe  Al- 
bert of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha,  bom  November 
9th,  1841 ;  Duke  of  Oomvmll ;  created  Prinee 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  8th  December, 
1841,  "  to  him  and  his  heirs.  Kings  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, forever."    Whom  God  preserve ! 


An  economical  application  of  the  method  of 
dialysis,  discovered  by  Mr.  Graham,  Master  of 
the  Mint,  has  been  tried  by  Dr.  Maroet,  with  re- 
salts  that  promise  to  become  important.  By 
dialyus  is  meant  the  separation  of  fluid  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  same  vessel  from  one 
another,  hy  causing  them  to  pass  through  a 
porous  membrane.  By  applying  this  process  to 
Mne  which  has  been  usea  in  the  oaring  of  msat. 


Br.  Maroet  finds  that  he  can  separate  the  salt 
from  the  juice  of  the  meat,  and  then  make  iMS  of 
the  latter  as  an  article  of  diet  At  present  con- 
siderable quantities  of  brine  are  wasted  in  large 
curing  establishments  ;  but  this  new  experiment 
seems  to  open  a  way  for  turning  it  to  profitable 
use  on  a  large  scale.  We  trust  to  hear  that  Br. 
Maroet  will  snooesd  hi  oanying  oat  his  trials  to 
a  pnetioal  laaoe. 
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Am  prne,-  if  tb6  game 'were  von,  is  00  illimit> 
ably  great ;  and  the  man,  adventurer,  prison- 
er, emperor,  and  eonqueror  in  two  grand  cam- 
paigns, 18  at  heart  a  gambler  still.  He  may 
shrink  flrom  plsying  so  great  a  stake  ;  but  had 
he  resolved  on  his  course,  priests  would  not  be 
urging  Fronpe  to  war,  or  Parisian  artisans  of- 
fering '*  demonstrations  "  with  impunity  in 
honor  of  Prince  Napoleon,  or  Frendi  papers 
be  publishing  day  by  day  the  worst  atrocities 
Cossacks  can  commit,  or  the  men  who  remem- 
ber  a  Cossack  invasion  can  invent.  Is  France 
ftee,  that  fVenchmen  can  so  fVeely  strive  to 
excite  ber  to  acoorse  which  the  emperor  does 
not  approve? 


From  The  Ldndon  Beview,  28  Maioh. 
POLAND  AND  THS  WBSTBBN  POWERS. 

M.  Bulauit's  speech  upon  the  Pblish 
question  deserves  iite  appreciation  of  Eu- 
rope ;  ibr  it  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  ez- 
poeiti<m8  of  the  imperial  policy  yet  given  to 
the  world.  The  line  of  conduct  sketched  out 
by  the  minister  for  his  imperial  master  is  a 
sound  and  stable  one.  Prince  Napoleon  had 
represented  with  great  oratorical  ability  the 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  democratic  France. 
The  emperor  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
democratic  FVance.  The  triumph  of  France 
and  of  her  opinions  shall  be  assured,  but  not 
by  the  hasty  and  feverish  expedient  of  a  des- 
perate war  from  which  all  Europe,  except 
France,  is  to  stand  aloof.  For  a  single  day 
Prince  Napoleon  took  Paris  by  storm,  and 
confounded  the  Bench  of  Ministers  tbem- 
selvee.  In  the  morning  M.  Billanlt  returned 
with  confidence  to  the  charge,  re-inspired 
with  courage  by  the  reflections  of  the  inter- 
vening night,  and  perhaps  by  direct  commu- 
nications held  with  his  sovereign.  The  Em- 
peror of  France  shares  all  the  sympathy 
which  is  felt  by  the  French  people  for  Po- 
land. But  are  we,  he  asks,  not  unnaturally, 
by  the  mouth  of  M.  Billault,  to  fling  our- 
selves singly  upon  Russia,  and  by  a  one- 
handed  enterprise  to  excite  the  envy,  the 
jealousy,  and  the  suspicion,  of  the  united 
Continent?  Not  such  is  the  lesson  which 
the  imperial  student  of  the  Tuileries  has 
learnt  horn  the  history  of  the  First  Empire 
or  even  from  the  experience  of  the  last  ten 
years.  At  the  head  of  Europe,  and  supported 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  France  is 
aU  powerful.    But  single-handed  wars  in  the 
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to  Waterloo.  As  the  apostle  of  a  great 
movement  a  Napoleon  ia  irresistible.  As  a 
solitary  and  suspected  missionary  no  Napo- 
leon 10  eeeore.  Such  is  the  view  of  the  mon- 
arch who  holds  in  his  hand  the  destinies  of 
the  FVench  Empire  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  is  ready  to  act  with  Europe  in  favor  of 
the  Poles.  But  if  England  and  Austria  de- 
cide upon  inaction,  nothing  is  left  for  the 
French  nation  but  inaction  too.  It  will  be 
for  those  who  steer  the  helm  of  empire  to 
watch  and  bide  their  tone,  to  neglect  no  op- 
portonitiies,  to  make  the  most  of  chanoes,  and 
to  endeavor  to  secure  by  moral  power  and 
iufloence  those  salutary  changes  in  the  state 
of  Europe  whidi  at  present  cannot  safely  be 
brought  about  by  French  bayonets. 

•  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
it  is  the  En^iah  Foreign  Office  which  has 
prevented  active  interposition  in  &vor  of  the 
Poles.  It  would  have  been  a  piece  of  politi- 
cal Don  Quixotism  if  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tui- 
leries had  broken  with  Russia  only  to  awaken 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  the  same  mui«- 
murs  of  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion  that 
made  themselves  heard  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Lombardy  campaign.  Not  much  Liberal 
sympathy  could  have  been  expected  to  grow 
upon  Uie  borders  of  the  Austrian  Dead  Sea. 
Prussia  has  already  pronounced  for  despot- 
ism ;  and  Napoleon  III.  might  have  suddenly 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  armed  re- 
actionary coalition.  There  is  enough  in  the 
prospect  to  bid  the  most  revolntlonaiy 
dreamer  pause.  The  emperor  has  paused 
accordingly,  and  he  has  very  fairly  published 
his  reasons  to  the  Continent.  It  was  his 
clear  duty  to  France  to  engage  in  nothing 
singly.  England,  it  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  determined  to  venture  nothing — 
not  even  diplomatic  remonstrance-— in  com- 
mon. It  will  be  for  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  explain  their  reasons  for  the  pol- 
icy they  have  ohoeen  to  adopt.  Once  more 
the  line  this  country  has  been  compelled  by 
her  Government  to  take  seems  prinUifade  to 
justify  the  ill-natured  criticisms  of  the  lib- 
erals of  other  countries.  A  considerable  crisis 
has  occurred  at  which  an  unhappy  and  mis- 
erably oppressed  race  is  found  struggling  for 
existence  against  a  semi-barbarous  and  dea- 
potic  power.  Proposals  are  made  to  the 
English  Foreign  Office  for  a  joint  action  in 
the  matter,  in  ooiicert  with  the  other  leading 
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intended  ta  last  the  life  ei  either  party.  A 
lady  may  be  taken  on  lease,  like  a  house,  for 
a  definite  period ;  and  this  species  of  matri- 
mony is  much  enoonraged  by  the  moolahs, 
who  derive  liberal  fees  from  it. 

Indeed,  the  proceeding  of  taking  a  lady 
on  a  short  lease  is  common  eren  among 
Ohristians  residing  in  Persia.  A  friend  of 
mine  informed  me  that  he  visited  Vannek,  a 
village  near  Tehran,  some  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  marriage  of  this  kind. 
He  and  a  companion  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
smoking  kaleons,  while  the  village  damsels 
under  commsnd  of  the  priest  filed  past  for  in- 
spection. When  his  choice  was  fixed,  the 
kase  was  drsvm  out  in  due  form.  Forty  to- 
mauns  (a  hiji^h  rent,  about  twenty  pounds) 
was  paid  for  dresses  and  fine  clothes,  and 
thirty  tomauns  more  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
price  of  divorce.  The  average  price  of  an 
Armenian  lady  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  tomauns. 
They  are  horribly  coarse  and  ugly.  The 
small-pox  makes  shocking  ravages  among 
them  too. 

Boys  usually  marry  between  twelve  and 
fourteen.  They  frequently  marry  their  cous- 
ins, but  the  race  does  not  dc^nerate  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  has  be^  clearly  ascertained  to 
do  in  other  countries. 

Children  are  not  the  source  of  embarrass- 
ment, even  to  poor  people,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  be  in  more  civilized  coun- 
tries. There  need  be  no  anxiety  at  all  about 
them,  indeed.  They  can  always  pick  up  rice 
enough  to  live  somewhere,  and  the  family  of 
a  rich  man  is  often  far  too  numerous  for  his 
children  to  expect  to  be  rich  men  too.  Hence 
it  happens  that  poverty,  far  from  bringing 
oontmpt  on  a  man  in  the  East,  seems  even 
to  be  invested  with  a  kind  of  majesty.  All 
men,  therefore,  think  that  they  have  Nature's 
own  right  to  marry ;  and  few  trouble  them* 
selves  at  all  about  the  care  of  a  family  :  the 
world  is  wide  enough  for  everybody,  they  say. 

The  shah,  however,  is  under  some  difficult 
occasionally  in  finding  a  new  wife.  A  shah 
sent  to  one  of  the  great  khans  to  propose  for 
his  daughter,  a  very  beautiful  woman.  But 
her  father  begged  that  she  might  be  excused 
so  inconvenient  an  honor,  for  that  when  his 
majesty  had  enjoyed  her  society  for  a  month 
he  would  probably  forget  all  about  her,  and 
she  must  then,  according  to  custom,  remain 
in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
A  shah  being  an  awfol  penon  in  Pema, 


majesty  is  said  to  h*ve  ezpresBed  such  resent- 
ment at  being  crossed  in  his  caprice,  that  for  a 
long  time  the  khan  did  not  dare  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  any  one. 

T^ere  appears  to  be  no  such  things  as  a  m/s- 
aUiance  in  Persia.  One  of  the  innumerable 
sons  of  Fat-ali  Shah  foil  in  love  with  a  very 
old  and  ugly  woman  in  humble  life.  The 
king  tried  to  joke  the  young  man  out  of  this 
strange  fancy.  '<  Ah,  sir,*'  replied  the  prince, 
**  if  you  could  only  see  her  with  my  eyes !  " 
This  vague  answer  of  sententious  Oriental  fla* 
vor  was  considered  to  settle  the  affiur  com* 
pletely,  and  to  reply  to  all  objections :  whidi 
perhaps  it  did.  Even  the  present  king  has  U* 
lustrated'the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  sub> 
jectsvery  prettily.  His  queen  and  fiaivorite 
wife,  Oeiran,  or  she- Antelope,  was  a  peasant's 
daughter  who  attracted  his  majesty's  eyes  one 
day  as  he  rode  through  a  village,  and  whom 
he  has  loved  ever  since  with  an  unchanging 
affection  and  most  manly  tenderness.  His 
passion  for  her,  appears  to  be  the  master  feel- 
ing of  his  life.  Once  upon  a  great  day,  when 
her  son  was  proclaimed  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  and  when  all  his  womenkind  appeared 
before  him  arrayed  in  their  best  apparel,  his 
quick  eye  saw  at  once  that  she  was  not  among 
them ;  turning  coldly  away  from  the  rest,  hs 
asked, ''  Where  is  the  Khanum  ?  "  No  fes- 
tival could  be  a  festival  without  her,  and  thero 
was  no  light  for  himin  his  palace  or  hisoourl 
until  she  came. 

Persians  have  not  the  same  jealousy  about 
their  women  as  the  Turks  have.  If  you  axe 
reaUy  intimate  with  a  man,  he  would  be  very 
likely  to  introduce  you  to  hia  wife ;  and  tlis 
anderoon  is  by  no  means  dosed  like  the  hsr 
rem. 

The  life  of  the  anderoon  is  made  up  of  do* 
mestic  plots  and  quarrels,  gossiping,  visiting, 
smoking,  bathing,  and  pulling  about  finery. 
It  is  chiefly  governed  by  doctors  and  old  w»> 
men,  who  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  necro- 
mancy and  magic,  with  the  making  of  love 
philters.  Fearful  cruelties  are  said  to  be 
practised  among  the  women,  especially  to 
wards  their  servants ;  and  it  is  to  be  more 
than  suspected  that  the  deep  inner  nature  of 
the  Persian  khanum  is  that  of  the  panther  or 
the  tigress.  There  are  no  fiercer  viragoes  in 
the  world  than  some  of  these  dyed  and  painted 
Orientals.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  having 
lost  a  sum  of  money,  suspected  his  ArmenisB 
hone^eeper  of  having  stolen  it ;  he  was  imp 
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pRid<mt  enough  to  tell  her  to ;  and  the  next 
moning,  as  he  was  taking  tea,  he  waa  dia- 
tarbed  by  strange  noises,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  come  from  a  room  at  the  other  side 
of  the  hoose.  He  went  to  aee  what  was  the 
matter  there,  and  found  that  the  Annenian 
woman,  having  discovered  the  real  thief,  had 
enticed  him  into  a  room  with  some  of  her  fe- 
male friends ;  thej  had  then  thrown  him 
down  upon  the  ground,  gagged  him,  trussed 
him  like  a  fowl  with  his  legs  and  arms  be- 
hind him,  and  had  then  proceeded  to  nip  lit- 
tle pieces  out  of  his  body  with  red-hot  pincers 
which  they  heated  in  a  pan  of  charcoal.  They 
were  thus  agreeably  employed  when  my 
firiend  found  them,  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  extracted  a  confesinon  of  the  robbery  if 
they  had  not  been  interrupted. 

The  women's  apartments  are  usually  very 
dirty  and  slovenly,  untidy,  and  out  of  order. 
Beautiful  china,  cut  glass,  gold  trays,  and 
jewelled  pipes,  everything  to  eat,  everything 
to  drink,  the  sweetmeats,  the  sherbets,  the 
ooffee,  the  tea,  the  fruit,  are  all  equally  tmd 
abominably  dirty. 

There  is  little  fumitare  in  the  anderoons, 
except  carpets  and  cushions  and  a  great 
many  looking-glasses  of  the  very  worst  qual- 
ity ;  but  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  usually 
painted  very  prettily,  and  have  a  gay  and 
cheerful  appearance.  Still,  carpets,  curtains, 
cushions,  shawls,  and  ladies,  all  reek  with 
dirt.  Even  the  use  of  tooth-brushes  seems 
unknown,  although  the  women  over-eat 
themselves  sadly  with  coarse  kabcbs  and 
garlic. 

There  is  great  license  in  manners  in  Teh- 
ran ;  women  of  the  highest  rank  pay  visits 
to  men  without  scruple,  usually  coming 
dressed  like  beggars,  to  avoid  observation. 
The  visits  of  ladies  to  each  other  are  inter- 
minable. They  call  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  stop  all  day,  smoking 
and  eating  and  bragging  about  their  clothes 
and  their  husbands. 

Public  scandals  are  rare.  If  a  husband 
should  be  too  inquisitive,  he  is  apt  to  be 
poisoned ;  and  if  a  lover  should  be  indiscreet, 
he  may  chance  to  be  short-lived.  A  great 
khan  was  stabbed  by  an  unseen  hand  in  broad 
daylight  not  long  ago,  at  Tabreez,  for  boast- 
ing of  a  love  affair. 

Owing  to  the  almost  unrestrained  liberty 
they  enjoy,  women  mix  themselves  up  with 
everything  in  Persia ;  nothing  is  done  with- 


out them ;  tiiey  have  immense  political  in- 
fluence, and  they,  with  the  vrretched  tribe  of 
beldames  and  fortune-tellers  who  hang  about 
the  anderoons,  ovOTturn  visiers  and  ministera 
at  vrill. 

Human  life  is  held  cheap  in  Persia,  and 
the  majesty  of  death  has  neither  awe  nor 
terrors  there.  A  criminal  who  has  been  ex- 
ecuted vrill  be  left  a  ghastly  and  fearful  ob- 
ject in  the  market-place,  for  the  dog^  to  gnaw 
at.  My  horse  has  often  stumbled  and  shied 
a(  the  uncanny  thing;  but  the  heedless 
crowd,  any  one  of  whom  might  be  singled 
out  in  a  minute  for  the  same  fate,  pass  by 
jesting  or  unooncemed. 

As  there  is  neither  comfort,  cleanliness, 
repose,  nor  attraction  in  Persian  houses ;  as 
wives  are  neither  oompanions  nor  friends, 
and  the  sweet  ties  of  home  are  almost  nn- 
known ;  so  there  is  little  domestic  affection. 
A  good-natured  old  lady  of  two  or  three-and- 
twenty,  once  told  me,  with  a  sly  look,  *'  My 
husband  would  have  divorced  me  long  ago, 
but  that  1  am  Buoh  a  good  cook."  *'He 
likes  me  best,"  said  a  plump,  little  lady, 
proudly  speaking  of  her  position  in  the  ao- 
deroon,  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  *'  he 
likes  me  best,  because  I  am  fat  and  soft,  like 
a  feather-bed."  So  it  happens  that  the  con- 
nection between  husbands  and  wives  being 
of  so  light  a  kind,  when  a  man  fiilis  into  dis- 
grace his  vnves  and  relatives  take  part  against 
him,  and  their  first  oonoem  is  to  ask  for  their 
dowry  and  divorce. 

When  a  man  dies,  his  widows  go,  aoeorck 
ing  to  an  immemorial  custom  in  the  East,  to 
his  nearest  relative,  who  is  bound  to  sup- 
port them.  If  they  be  young,  he  finds  them 
new  husbands ;  if  old,  food,  raiment,  and  a 
home.  «• 

Besides  the  regular  wives,  there  is  a  class 
of  legalized  concubines  called  **  Seegas ;"  but 
the  seega  is  merely  locked  upon  as  a  servant, 
never  eating  or  associating  habitually  with 
her  master.  These  women,  however,  are 
said  to  be  more  faithful  in  misfortune  than 
wives  are.  Their  children,  as  well  as  natu- 
ral children  generally,  inherit  property  just 
iA  if  they  had  been  bom  of  wives. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  upon  Persian 
women  without  telling  a  true  and  pathetic 
story  which  seems  to  unsay  much  that  I  have 
written.  It  ia  indeed  a  bright  and  noble  ex- 
ception to  the  sad  and  general  fact.  The  ex- 
prime  minister  of  Persia  was  married  to  a 
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begging  him  to  throw  in  more  "  tenntion." 
If  he  persevered  in  his  SBsthetio  tastes,  he 
might  reoeive  a  polite  note,  requesting  him 
to  continue  his  enlightened  labors  elsewhere. 
In  thai  case  he  would  be  very  likely  to  sac- 
rifice his  taste  to  his  oonvenience. 

Considerable  ingenuity  and  tact  are  usually 
shown  in  the  development  of  these  peculiar 
stories.  Many  points  that  the  three-volume 
novelist  is  obliged  to  study  can  very  safely  be 
disregarded.  Attention  to  artistic  uniform- 
ity, fidelity  of  description,  or  a  regard  to 
probabilities  would  be  labor  and  time  thrown 
away.  But  the  plot  must  be  exciting.  Some 
of  the  principal  characters  should  be  persons 
in  high  life,  and  there  must  always  be  a  poor 
young  man  or  girl  in  the  story,  to  step  in  be- 
tween an  unscrupulous  lord  and  his  schemes, 
and  to  utterly  baffle  and  confound  him  at 
eveiy  turn.  Servants — ^ladies'  maids  espe- 
cially— must  be  on  terms  of  familiarity  with 
their  mistresses,  the  depositaries  of  their  most 
dangerous  secrets,  and  the  chief  sharers  of 
their  confidence.  The  lady,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  story  called  the  **  Woman  in  Black," 
pays  great  attention  to  this  most  needful 
point,  as  in  the  following  passage :  — 

'*  Lady  Windermere  was  standing  at  the 
dnessing-room  window,  watching  the  night 
hree»%  .  .  .  She  listened  very  attentively  to 
Dais's  account  of  all  that  had  transpired  in 
the  kitchen. 

**  *  Gone!  '  she  murmured,  almost  with  the 
desolation  of  £?angeline,  in  Longfellow's  ex- 
quisite poem,  when  she  discovers  the  depar- 
ture of  her  lover,  and  says,  <  Gone !  is  Ga- 
briel gone?' 

'*  *  Alas !  my  lady,'  said  Daisy,  •  he  is  in- 
deed gone,  ana  that  twining  serpent  of  a  T. 
is  gone  with  him.    What  shall  we  do? ' 

(( «  We  must  ^  too,  Daisy,'  said  the  mar- 

'  chioness ;  *  I  thmk  I  know  to  whose  house 

they  are  gone  at  Brighton,  Daisy ;  I  believe 

it;  is  to  Lady  Mackenzie's,  and  the  only  thing 

I  can  do  is  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.' 

*«  *  Oh !  but,  my  lady,  how  can  you  man- 
age that  ?    Will  you  not  be  recognized  ? ' 

*'  <  No,  not-  if  I  travel  at  nieht,  closely 
veiled,  and  in  this  black  hood  ana  mantle.' 

'^ '  But,  my  lady,  when  you  get  to  Brigh- 
ton, what  can  you  do  there? '  " 

And  so  on.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find 
the  lady  of  title  in  these  stories  consulting 
her  maid  as  to  her  future  husband.  The 
poor  man  must  always  get  the  better  of  the 
rich,  and  if  the  hero  of  the  story  is  very 
poor,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  peeress  and 
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marries  her,  in  defiance  of  natmml  obstadeSy 
the  tale  is  sure  of  a  good  run.  No  doubt 
these  representations  of  high  life  are,  to  the 
last  degree,  absurd  and  ridiculoas ;  but  sup- 
pose the  readers  are  satisfied  vrith  the  feke, 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  true  ?  If 
a  man  prefer  a  brass  chain,  it  would  be  hard 
to  insist  upon  his  wearing  a  gold  one.  In 
the  love  scenes,  again,  there  is  great  room 
for  the  imaginative  powers.  Mr.  TroUope'e 
delicate  pencillings  of  young  lovers  would  be 
laughed  at  as  caricatures;  In  these  siorieSy 
lovers'  oaths  must  be  something  like  oaths — 
strong,  passionate,  and  fiery,  and  going  to 
the  very  verge  of  bad  language ;  their  dia* 
lognes  must  end  vnth  the  lady  in  an  wttnoy 
of  tears,  and  the  gentleman  in  a  patozysok 
of  emotion,  calling  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
the  powers  to  witness  that  he  will  be  true  to 
death .  If  th^  part,  it  must  be  with  speeches 
so  moving  as  to  bring  to  the  tender  reader 
the  luxury  of  crying.  If  Hie  kdy  can  eon- 
veniently  be  left  redining  in  the  arms  of  hsr 
maid  in  a  fit,  and  the  gentleman  wiping  the 
heavy  drops  of  agcmy  from  his  manly  and 
distracted  brow,  so  muoh  the  better  will  be 
the  efiect.  The  ancient  form  of  **  propos- 
ing "  on  one's  knees  is  still  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  the  lover  never  forgets  to  bedew  the 
lady's  hand  with  briny  tears,  and  aftewarda 
to  cover  it  with  burning  ktases.  Tean  are 
always  <*  briny,"  and  kisses  always  **  burn- 
ing" in  these  fictions — ^the  one  pleaaantfy 
ooanteraotiDg  the  other.  The  presence  of  a 
rival  is  of  great  use  as  we  may  eee  in  the 
following  passage: — 

**  Ellen  trembled ;  she  feared  this  coarse 
villain,  in  spite  of  her  protector. 

<<  *  I  have  told  you  again  and  again,  Hugh 
Rowley  J I  never  can  be  yours,'  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  <  Why  renew  such  a  disonssion 
now?' 

*'  <  Because  the  case  is  difforent,'  he  eried, 
savagely. 

*  * '  Nothing  is  altered.  I  hate  you  as  much 
as  ever,'  returned  Ellen. 

**  *  S'death !  girl,  don't  provoke,'  he  ex- 
claimed, seizing  her  by  the  wrist,  and  look- 
ing into  her  face  menacingly.  *I  tell  you 
the  case  is  different.  When  I  asked  you  be- 
fore, my  wife  lived ;  she^  dead  now.' 

<<  EUcn  shuddered  a^he  cold-blooded  vil- 
lain uttered  these  words,  with  a  tone  of  sav- 
age joy. 

** » Yes,  dead,'  he  continued ;  •  and  I  can 
prove  it.  She  no  longer  stands  in  the  way. 
Besides,  I  have  you  now  in  my  power.' 
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" « If  you  reeist  me,  your  lover  dies,'  he 
muttered  in  her  ear." 

To  vary  these  Rcenes  there  should  have 

been  a  murder  committed  at  some  stage  or 

other  of  the  story,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a 

&ir  prospect  of  one  must  always  be  held  out. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  way  in  which 

a  trifle  of  this  kind  is  worked  up  in  a  story 
before  us : — 

*'  He  lay  a  moment,  stiff  and  motionless 
with  horror,  conscious  of  a  faint,  quivering 
motion  in  the  bed  above,  and  a  fkint,  trick- 
ling noise,  which  might  have  been  the  d^ 
man's  blood  slowly  creeping  through  the  sat- 
united  bedding,  and  droppine  on  to  the  floor. 
It  was  the  horrible  &ncy  tiiAt  he  felt  t^ 
sickening  fluid  hot  upon  his  back  that 
aroused  him  from  his  torpor,  and  scram- 
bline  to  his  feet,  he  rushed  to  the  window 
and  looked  out." 

Looked  out  upon  <'  to  be  continued  next 
week,"  which  here  M\b  in  very  appositely. 
It  rather  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader 
to  be  disappointed  in  this  way.  Not  long 
ago,  it  happened  that  a  writer  of  a  sanguine 
turn,  and  filled  with  high  aspirations,  began 
»  story  of  a  tamer  kind,  and  the  publication 
in  whieh  it  appeared  suffered  rather  severely. 
Thereupon  (after  a  respectful  but  earnest 
deputation),  a  conviot  was  despatched  on  a 
roving  oommiSBion  through  the  tale,  always 
seeming  to  be  on  the  eve  of  slaying  a  promi- 
iMot  ebaraetcr.  The  story  was  successful 
almost  inunediately. 

The  art  of  concluding  each  number  with  a 
spedal  *'  sensation  "  is  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  nee- 
OMty  of  aU,  in  writing  popular  fictions. 
There  have  been  many  burlesques  of  these 
stories,  but  none  of  them  are  half  so  amusing 
as  the  originals.  From  half  a  doien  before 
us  we  may  select  fair  examples  of  the  kind 
of  termination  that  is  looked  for  to  each 
week's  part.  In  the  following,  taken  from 
'  the  *'  Poor  Girl,"  the¥rife  is  speaking  to  her 
husband : — 

**  *  My  lord,  yon  have  your  secrets.' 

'*He  was  almost  suffixsated  in  the  at- 
tempt to  ejaculate.  He  tried  to  appear  cahn 
and  cold.  He  waved  his  hand,  as  tnough  he 
oonsidered  the  proposition  puerile. 

«*  *  Well ! '  he  exclaimed. 

<*  *  And  you  have  one  in  this  house,'  she 
continued,  with  a  very  peonliar  and  pointed 
emphasis. 
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"He  gased  at  her  searohingly,  wondor- 
Snglj  tat  hiBlipemoved  meobanfcaUy.  and  he 
ejaculated, — 

"*  Well,  madam ! ' 

**  *  We  stand,  then,  my  lord;  for  the  pres- 
ent, on  the  same  ground,'  she  rejoined,  in  a 
voice  which  thrilled  him.  '  I  have  my  se- 
crets.     I,  TOO,  HAVE  ONE  IN  THIS  BOUSE  I  ' 

*'A^  she  uttered  those  words,  with  a 
shrillness  that  seemed  to  pierce  his  brain  as 
thouffh  each  word  was  a  heated  barb,  she 
glidra  from  the  room,  leaving  him  transfixed 
with  bewildering,  torturing  amazement." 

•The  physical  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  a 
sudden  shock  is  ordinarily  very  astounding. 
Thus,  above,  we  have  the  marquis  almost 
suffocated,  and  with  the  feeling  as  of  a  heated 
barb  in  his  brain — ^which,  though  hard  to 
imagine,  must  doubtless  be  a  veiy  terriUift 
sensatbn.  Immediately  before,  however,  we 
are  told  that  **  his  blood  almost  froie  in  his 
veins,"  so  that  the  heated  barb  might  have 
worked  nothing  more  than  an  agreeable 
change  of  temperature.  Afterwards,  we  be- 
hold him  tossing  on  the  ground  with  all  the 
wildnees  and  frenzy  of  a  maniao.  ThoBi 
again,  we  find  him  thus  :-^ 

<'At  length,  maddened  by  the  thoughts 
which  whirled  successively  through  his  brain, 
scorching  and  blistering  it  with  the  images 
they  conveyed,  he  turned  round,  and** ad- 
vanced upon  her  with  glaring  eyes,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a  tiger. 

*^  *  Woman ! '  he  said,  as  the  white  froth 
bubbled  on  his  lips ;  '  when  I  first  saw  yon, 
I  Relieved  that  your — that  your — past  his- 
tory  ' 

*'  She  turned  upon  him  like  lightning, 
and,  with  her  finger  pointed  menacingly  at 
him,  she  exdaimeid,  in  a  dear,  firm,  deter- 
mined voice — " 

<<  To  be  continued  next  week,"  or  something 
to  the  same  effect.  Hero  is  another  good 
ending  to  a  number : — 

**  But  they  had  not  done  with  him  yet. 

<*  There  was  a  flash,  a  loud  report,  a  cry 
of  pain,  and  then  again  all  was  as  silent  as 
the  grave." 

Thus  the  reader  is  left  for  a  whole  week  to 
conjecture  which  of  the  characters  is  disposed 
of.    Take  another  example  : — 

**  Human  nature  oould  bear  these  taunt- 
ing words  no  longer. 

« (  Perish,  then ! '  cried  George  Robert- 
son, as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and 
fired  at  the  hagr-'  perish,  witoh !  and,  ill- 
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omened  viioh  thai  yoa  are,  never  more  ehall 
your  screecli-owl  voioe  vex  mortal  ear ! ' 

''  With  a  scream  that  mingled  with  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  she  fell  backwards  fix>m 
the  rock." 

Sometimes  a  good  <<  sentiment "  answers  as 
well  M  the  tragic  element,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  **  Factory  Girl :  ''*— 

'<  Presently  La^  Olvmpia's  alabaster  arms 
fell  loosely  from  Dora^s  neck.  The  emotion 
had  been  too  powerful  for  her,  and  she  had 
&inted. 

<* '  Dear  me,  how  unfortunate !  '  eried  the 
Countess  of  lAixborongh,  as  she  hurried  to 
her  niece's  assistance.  '  This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  my  poor  sister's  foolish  whims. 
What  -a  disgraceful  scene,  to  be  sure !  and 
how  unlucky  that  Olympia  should  insist  upon 
keeping  up  such  a  low  acquaintance !  "* 

<'*  Pardon  me,  Lady  Luzborough/  said 
John  Faveraham,  advancing  from  amidst  a 
group  of  &otory  people,  *  pardcm  me,  if  I 
venture  to  contradict  your  ladyship.  The 
acquaintance  of  Dora  Morton  can  never  bring 
any  diserace  to  your  niece.  If  Lady  Olympia 
were  the  Queen  of  England,  the  friendship 
of  a  pure  and  virtuous  girl  would  bring  no 
discredit  upon  her.*^  " 

Occasionally  the  writers  introduce  reflections 
which  are  not  quite  so  impressive  as  the  love 
and  murder  scenes.  One  gentleman  calls  his 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  facts  : — 

*<  In  honest  minds  a  sparkling  glass  of 
ffood  wine,  or  even  spirits,  will,  warming  the 
heart,  produce  cheerfulness  and  excite  eenial 
thoughts ;  the  most  pious  divines  have  felt  its 

Sleasant  influence,  while  even  an  excess  of 
quor  will  scarcely  ever  impel  a  man  of  mind 
or  native  goodness  to  any  very  glaring  act. 
The  weak  it  makes  weaker  and  more  foolish ; 
but  its  fearful  influence  is  chiefly  seen  upon 
the  naturally  wicked." 

Another  observes  in  a  more  pathetic  vein : — 

**  We  live  in  a  very  wicked  world,  every- 
body knovra  that,  ana  all  we  can  hope  is, 
that  when  it  is  broken  up,  things  may  be 
mended." 

As  a  touch  of  description  take  the  following, 
by  the  author  of  the  reflection  just  quoted  : — 

*'  Roll  went  the  thunder  until  the  ruins 
shook,  threatening  to  bury  them  in  bricks 
and  mortar  every  moment.  Flash  upon  flash 
of  lightning  lit  up  the  whole  interior  of  the 
riaqp,  and  the  terrified  upturned  faces  of  the 
doctor  and  his  fair  friend,  both  of  them  with 
apectaoles  on,  which  must  have  given  them 


a  very  comioal  appesranee  to  the  Sfnrit  of  the 
Storm,  as  it  rode  on  a  thunderbolt  over  their 
heads." 

These  extracts,  taken  from  stories  now  in 
course  of  publication,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  an  ill-educated  man,  of  somewhat  ooaise 
taMee,  and  vrith  the  wildest  poeaible  notions 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  persons  above  him 
in  station,  has  peculiar  qualificaticms  for 
pleasing  the  reaxkrs  of  cheap  miscellanies. 
The  chief  thing  to  satisfy  is  the  natural  crav- 
ing of  the  uneducated  for  exaggerated  rep- 
resentatioos  of  '*  high  Life,"  and  their  ahnoat 
barbaric  taste  for  tragical  incidents.  They 
like  to  be  taken  amid  scenes  which  are  wholly 
difleient  from  those  which  they  ^counter  io 
their  own  daily  experience.  The  poor  &e- 
tory  girl  likes  to  withdraw  in  her  dinner  hour 
to  the  saloons  of  the  great,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  by  persons  whose  acquaintance 
does  not  reach  higher  than  the  footman,  and 
to  read  of  ladies  who  habitually  make  their 
purchases  on  the  following  principle : — 

<*  She  sent  one  of  the  vraiters  out  for  a  tri- 
fling article,  and  gave  him  a  five-pound  note 
to  pay  for  it." 

There  is  something  fascinating  to  her  in  the 
notion  that  lords  occasionally  go  round  work- 
shops and  mills  to  pick  out  a  wife,  laden  with 
jewels  and  gold  to  bestow  on  the  ob)eot  of 
their  choice.  Even  when  their  ovm  class  i« 
delineated,  they  expect  something  dUTerent 
to  the  men  and  women  whom  they  aotnally 
meet.  The  authoress  of  the  **  Woman  i» 
Black  "  understands  this,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  following  passage : — 

*(  Suddenly  to  this  comer  came  a  man,  who 
was  hurrying  alon^,  singing  *  Sally  in  our 
Alley,'  when,  perceivine  the  outline  of  a  form 
leaning  against  a  tree,  no  raised  his  lantern, 
which  threw  a  strong  light  on  the  face  of 
Belinda,  and  crying  out, — 

"  '  Oh,  Gor !— oh,  my!  The  Woman  in 
Black ! — ^my  lady's  ghost !  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me ! ' 

"  He  turned  round,  took  to  his  heels,  and 
never  once  stopped  to  look  behind  him  till  he 
found  himself  at  the  door  of  his  mother's  cot- 
tage, and  heard,  in  answer  to  his  torriflM 
aira  reiterated  knocks, — 

"  *  I'm  a  oomin' ! — I'm  a  oomin' !  Aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Stephen,  to  get  your 
poor  mother  out  of  her  warm  bed  at  this  time 
o'night  to  let  you  in,  when  you've  hem  ooort- 
ing  that  minx  of  a  Kitty  Sorubb? ' 

«<  *<  0  mother,  let  me  m,  for  mercy's  sake  1 ' 
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eried  8tej^ien.  •  Vre  ieen  a  j:lM)et  ?— I've 
seen  the  Woman  in  Blade !  Pre  seen  my 
lady's  spirit,  and  for  all  I  know,  she  be  a*ter 
mo  this  blewed  moment*  to  do  me  a  mis- 
chief.' " 

AH  this  is  sapremely  childish  ;  but  so  ave 
thetsstes  which  the  writers  seek  to  gratify. 
They  write  down  to  the  lerel  of  the  nnd«s 
Standings  of  their  readers,  and  there  is  this 
exoose  for  them,  that  if  they  must  write  at 
all,  there  is  no  other  eonne  open  to  them. 
»r  works  are,  at  least,  free  from  a  demor- 
tendency.  The  worst  of  them  oon- 
trsst  advantageoasly  with  the  popolar  order 
of  EVench  fiction,  and  it  may  be  found  that 
practically,  the  readers  not  being  in  Hbe  habit 
of  reflecting  on  what  they  read,  no  abiding 
impression  is  produced  on  their  minds  by  ro- 
mantic and  grotesque  representations  of  lo^e 
and  marriage,  and  of  human  life  in  all  its 
forms.    It  wonld,  perhaps,  be  bard  to  deny 
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hard-working  men  and  women  the  pleasure 
they  derive  in  their  leisure  hours  from  ready- 
ing stories  which  are  too  highly  flavored  to 
suit  a  cultivated  taste,  hat  which  contain 
nothing  destructive  of  moralsr  They  at  least 
furnish  amusement  to  thousands  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  serve  to  divert  their  minds 
from  the  deadening  influences  of  monotonous 
toil ;  in  short,  they  find  there  the  exact  kind 
of  recreation  they  seek.  The  poor  will  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  these  stories  assume  a  higher  stand- 
ard*<*we  could  wish,  that  the  working  oIibbcs 
wonld  read  '<  Orley  Farm  "  and  the  «*  New- 
comes,"  insteadof  th*e<«  Blood-stained  Hand,'* 
or,  the  "  Threefold  Murder ; "  but  we  are 
afraid  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  force 
them  into  a  relish  for  the  dainties  which  are 
the  delights  of  finer  palates.  At  any  rate,  it 
requires  a  man  of  very  rare  ability  to  attempt 
the  work  of  reftbrming  their  tastes. 


It  hss  lone  been  an  objoot  with  soientifio  in- 
quirers to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  philosophical 
mstruments  which  they  hiftTe  to  employ.  Espe- 
eisll^  is  this  the  case  with  mAgnetioal  and  astro- 
nomical instruments  used  in  the  triaogulation  of 
a  cmmtiy  for  a  survey,  or  the  highfy  important 
operation  ot  measuring  on  arc  of  the  meridian. 
Ahiminttm  bronze  8U{^Ue8  the  long-sought  desid- 
eratum. This  metal  is  produced  fh)m  a  mixture 
of  ten  per  cent  of  aluminum  with  pure  copper ; 
and  a  mlbst  remarkable  metal  it  is.  Good  gun^ 
metal  will  break  with  a  strain  of  85,000  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch  ;  aluminum  bronze  requires  78,- 
000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  to  break  it  It  resists 
eompression  equally  well ;  it  is  malleable  when 
beatal ;  can  be  easily  cast,  and  behaves  well 
under  the  file.  "  It  does  not  cbg  the  file,*'  savs 
Colonel  Stranjpre,  i^  a  communication  to  we 
Astronomical  Society ;  '*  and  in  the  lathe  and 
planing-machine,  the  tool  removes  long  elastic 
shavings,  leaving  a  fine  bright  smooth  surfooe.*' 
Moreorer,  **  it  can  be  worked  with  much  less 
dUfioalty  than  steel ;  and  we  should  think  that 
screws  made  of  it  would— notwithstanding  the 
original  great  cost  of  the  metal — ^prove  In  the  end 
less  expensive  than  screws  made  of  steel*'  There 
are  still  other  advantages;  aluminum  bronse 
oxkiiaw  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  it  is  leas 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature  than  either  gun 
metal  or  brass.  This  latter  quiUity  is  especially 
important  in  instruments  used  for  surveying  in 
the  tropics,  as  expansion  by  heat  would  very 
much  impair  their  accuracy.  Wo  understand 
that  a  theodolite  of  aluminum  bronze  is  about  to 
be  constructed  tbr  use  in  the  great  survey  of 
India ;  and  although  fittings  ana  appliances,  not 


hitherto  used,  are  to  be  added,  it  will  be  lighter 
in  weight  than  any  other  instrument'  of  the  kind 
as  jet  employed.  Excellence  of  quality  is,  how« 
ever,  only  to  be  insured  by  using  the  purest  of 
copper.  The  best  is  that  deposit^  by  electricity  ; 
the  next  best  is  the  copper  brought  from  LiUie 
Superior.  Aluminum  bronze  composed  of  nine^ 
per  cent  of  copper  ond  ten  per  cent  of  alumi- 
num, is  at  present  worth  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence the  pound.  The  only  place  m  England 
where  alummum  is  extracted,  or  manufactured, 
is  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bell,  Brothers,  New- 
castle-onrTyne.— CAam^ert't  Journal.  ' 


"  FoKTAiNS  and  Chaucer,  dying,  wished  unwrote 
The  sprightliest  dBTorts  of  their  wanton  thought, 

.    Does  lucre,  Uien, 
The  saored  thirst  for  gold,  betray  your  penT  " 

— XOUNO,  EfrittUi, 

Or  I  will  take,  perhaps,  a  better  motto,  finom  the 
same  author*s  tragedy  of  the  Revenge : — 

**To  wade  through  ways  obscene,  my  honor 

bend. 
And  shock  my  nature  to  obtain  my  end.'* 

A  clever  man,  who  mokes  his  intellect  unwor- 
thily pander  to  the  animal,  for. the  soke  of  the 
market,  reminds  us  of  the  Maori  women,  whom 
Marie  Giovanni  describes  in  her  travels  as  suel^ 
ling  young  swine,  because  pigs  pay  better  than 

\itB,^Temple  Bar. 
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YEDO    AND   PBKIN'G. 


From  The  Athaniram. 


Yedo  and  Peking :  a  Narrative  cf  a  Journ^  to 
the  Capitals  of  Japan  and  China.  With 
Notices  of  the  Natural  ProdudionSj  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture  f  and  Trade  of  those  Coun- 
tries, and  other  Things  met  with  by  the  Way, 
By  Robert  Fortune.  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Murray. 

Mr.  Robsrt  Fortunx's  traTels  in  the  flow* 
ery  land  of  the  far  East  are  known  wherever 
tea  is  relished  and  gardens  are  cultivated. 
On  these  wanderings  he  has  written  more 
than  one  popular  and  pleasant  book.  Unlike 
the  common  tourist,  Mr.  Fortune  has  a  spe- 
ciality of  object  and  of  l&iowled^.  He  goes 
to  China,  to  Japan,  to  India,  in  search  of 
plants  and  flowers ;  he  takes  along  with  him 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
already  in  the  line  of  his  inquiries  ;  and  he 
has  for  purpose,  not  only  to  report  on  what 
he  may  find,  but  to  bring  it  away  with  him 
in  evidence.  Thus,  his  labors  have  a  practi- 
cal, as  well  as  ^  scientific  end.  They  are  un- 
dertaken in  the  cause  of  conunerce  and  of 
domestic  use.  When  he  succeeds  in  his 
search,  science  is  enriched,  and  our  landscapes 
arc  beautified.  To  give  only  one  example  out 
of  hundreds — should  you  hear  of  a  new  oak 
tree  ( Quercus  Sinensis)  being  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  range  beyond  Pekin, 
a  valuable  tree,  of  which  the  acorns  yield  a 
dye,  you  hear  at  the  same  time  that  many 
acorns  from  this  oak  have  been  brought  home, 
and  are  now  growing  very  well  in  Mi*.  Stan- 
dishes  nursery-ground  at  Bagshot. 

Mr.  Fortune  is,  perhaps,  the  best-known 
Englishman  in  the  Eastern  world.  For  eigh- 
teen years  ho  has  lived  in  China,  India,  and 
Japan;  speaking  the  languages  of  the  people, 
visiting  them  in  their  homes,  and  entering 
into  their  peculiarities  of  character.  More, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  he  has  helped  to 
^ake  the  name  of  Englishmen  respected  in 
those  regions.  Nor  is  this  the  only  service 
he  has  done.  To  him,  almost  exclusively, 
belongs  the  credit  of  successfully  introducing 
the  tea-plant  into  the  gardens  of  the  Ilima- 
layas, — a  change  which  promises  to  do  for 
the  cool  provinces  of  Upper  India  what  to- 
bacco has  done  for  Virginia  and  cotton  for 
Louisiana.  To  the  exertions  which  he  has 
made  in  behalf  of  our  home  gardens  and  land- 
scapes there  are  in  this  country  thousands  of 
witnesses,  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them. 
It  is  not  strange  to  hear  that  this  lucfiil  aer^ 


vast  of  scieDoe  baa  met  fieom  our  pubkie  offi^ 
oers  abroad  with  every  attention  and  every 
sympathy,  and  most  of  all,  from  those  gen- 
tlemen who  stand  highest  in  the  service  and 
in  the  public  regard.  But  there  has  been 
one  ridiculous  and  mortifying  exception,  to 
which,  in  the  cause  of  science,  we  are  bound 
to  draw  attention. 

Mr.  Fortune  made  his  first  visit  to  Teddo 
in  company  with  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
whose  admirable  book  on  the  <'  Capital  of  the 
l^coon  "  we  recently  reviewed.  In  the  miii* 
ister's  company  all  went  well ;  Mr.  Fortune 
made  his  little  social  sketches ;  poked  about 
in  the  tiny  gardens ;  saw  the  tubs  of  Salar 
manders  for  sale;  examined  the  Japanese 
principle  of  dwarfing  plants;  expressed  an 
opinion  on  the  comparative  moralities  of  a 
Yeddo  bath  and  an  English  ball-room ;  and 
made  a  collection  of  such  novelties  as  could 
be  found  in  that  climate  in  the  wintry  months. 
Mr.  Fortune  then  left  Yeddo  for  a  while,  to 
explore  some  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  but 
when  the  spring  came  round  he  was  anxiouB 
to  return  and  complete  his  collections.  By 
an  article  of  the  treaty  no  foreigner  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  Yeddo  except  on  the  in- 
vitation of  his  minister  at  the  court  of  the 
Tycoon ;  and  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  had  gone 
to  Europe.  What  was  to  be  done?  Mr. 
Fortune  did  not  like  to  ask  a  permit  from  the 
person  lefl  in  charge,  because  he  thought 
that  person  would  be  unable  to  comply  and 
unwilling  to  refuse.  So,  to  save  inooaven- 
ience  and  delay,  he  accepted  an  hospitakle 
invitation  from  Mr.  Harris,  the  American 
Minister  at  Yeddo.  Mr.  Harris  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Fortune's  laboifi,  not  only  to  England  but  to 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  he  was  proud 
to  give  our  countryman  help.  We  venture 
to  thank  the  American  Minister  for  having 
acted  in  this  matter  like  a  gentleman ;  we 
know  no  higher  praise,  or  we  would  give  it. 

We  undertake  to  say  that  our  readers  will 
be  as  much  surprised  as  Mr.  Hanis  was, 
when  one  day,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  hia 
guest  received  the  following  note  from  the 
person  whom  Sir  Rutherford  had  unhappilj 
left  in  charge  of  our  affidrs  at  Yeddo : — 

'*  As  no  British  subject  can  visit  Yedo  with- 
out an  invitation  from,  or  the  sanction  of, 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's 
Legation,  fiom  neither  of  whom  you  have 
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f0O6iT6d  inch  infitetkni  of  SBiictiini,  I  htim 
to  TeqQMt  yon  will  take  voar  depwrtnse  fxom 
Yado  withoat  delaj.-^I  We,  eto., 

«<F.  G.  Mybubqh." 

To  this  formal  request  for  hk  inatant  de- 
partare,  Mr.  Fortune  replied, — 

"  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  lette^  of 
yesterday's  date,  upon  which  1  beg  to  Aiake ' 
the  following  obeervations.  I  returned  to 
Japan  a  short  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  natural  productions  or  the  coun- 
try during  the  spring  months,  hoping  to  make 
■ome  disooTeries  which  might  prove  useful  at 
home.  For  this  purpose  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance that  I  should  be  able  to  visit  the 
gardens  about  Yedo.  Unfortunately  on  mv 
arrival  at  Kanagawa  I  found  Ilcr  Majesty  % 
Minister  absent  from  Tedo,  and  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  I  oould  not  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  be- 
Stion  to  visit  the  city.  His  Excellency,  Mr. 
eock,  has  always  shown  every  disposition 
to  forward  my  views,  and  had  he  been  here 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  willingly  have 
nanted  the  permission  I  required.  Under 
we  circumstances  I  wrote  to  Ills  Excellency, 
the  American  Minister,  and  asked  him  to 
grant  me  that  permission  which  I  am  sure  I 
would  have  received  from  her  majesty's  rep- 
resentative had  he  been  in  Yedo.  Mr.  Har- 
ris, in  the  kindest  manner,  invited  me  to  his 
house  as  his  guest,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  I  had  in  view.  With  this 
explanation  I  trust  you  will  not  insist  on  my 
leaving  Yedo  for  a  tew  days,  as  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  public  regret  should  I  be  prevented 
finom  adding  to  our  home  collection  some  new 
or  other  plants  of  much  interest." 


But  the  party  in  office,  neither  calmed  by 
the  moderate  tone  of  Air.  Fortune's  note,  nor 
warned  by  any  nimble  sense  of  the  ludicrous- 
neas  of  his  position,  insisted  on  his  immediate 
departure.  If  Mr,  Punch  were  quizzing  some 
irate  official  in  the  East,  no  doubt  the  mas- 
ter of  polite  mocking  would  be  aUe  to  dra^ 
matically  **  write  him  down  an  ass.*' '  But 
oould  the  profound  satirist  oonjure  up  a  more 
grotesque  picture  of  a  Jack-in-offiee  than 
that  snf^geeted  by  the  following  words,  actu- 
ally written  by  the  man  whose  signature  they 
bear?^ 

'<  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  or  to-day,  and  regret  that  you  have 
placed  me  under  the  necessity  of  again  writ- 
ing to  you.  I  care  not  to  be  informed  now 
for  what  object  you  have  come  to  Japan,  or 
that  Her  Majesty's  Minister  woula  have 
granted  you  permiflBion  to  yiait  Yedo  had  he 
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been  Inire  I  only  know  that  you  are  a  pri- 
yate  individual  in  a  private  capacity  in  this 
oountry,  and  that  you  have  not  asked  for  nor 
reoeiyed  the  requisite  sanction  from  the  Brit- 
ish authority  here  to  come  up  to  Yedo.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  to  me  now  what  you  were 
given  to  understand  at  Kanagawa  ;  but  you 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  has  not  the  power  to  grant  yon, 
or  any  other  British  subject,  permission  to 
visit  xedo.  It  was  your  duty  to  have  ebm- 
municated  vrith  me  on  the  subject,  but  this 
you  had  not  the  common  courtesy  to  do ;  and 
you  actually  came  up  to  Yedo  without  even 
my  knowleage.  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  you  that  you  have  acted  in  a  very 
improper  manner.  Whether  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  public  regret  or  not  your  being  un- 
able to  accomplish  your  private  ends,  is  not 
a  question  for  me  to  consider.  I  am  only 
penorming  my  public  duty  when  I  call  upon 
you  a  second  time  to  quit  Yedo  at  once.  To 
allow  you  to  remain  would  be  to  establish  a 
dangerous  {decedent. — ^I  have,  etc., 

*«  F.  G.  Mtbumh." 

For  an  instant  this  polite  and  sensible  per- 
son was  the  wiclder  of  her  majesty's  author 
ity  at  Yeddo  ;  and  the  man  of  science,  for  not 
having  kissed  the  said  person's  shoe,  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  honorable 
and  useful  toil,  his  task  but  half  accom- 
plished !  It  is  not  for  us  to  apply  the  only 
comment  proper  to  such  an  act. 

**  We  have  referred  to  Mr.  Fortune's  stud- 
ies at  Yeddo,  both  social  and  botanical. 
Every  reader  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's 
book  vvill  remember  the  illustrations  of  the 
Japanese  bath,  and  the  opinion  of  our  min- 
ister on  the  indecency  of  that  institution. 
Mr.  Fortune  takes  a  rather  more  favorable 
view  of  it,  though  he  is  not  blind  to  its  li- 
centious side  :— 

« In  oneiof  the  yiUages  through  which  we 
rassed  we  observed  wnat  appeared  to  be  a 
mmily  bathing-room.  The  baths  at  the  time 
were  full  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  old  and 
young,  apparently  of  three  or  four  genera- 
tions, ana  all  were  perfectly  naked.  This 
vras  a  curious  exhibition  to  a  foreigner,  but 
the  reader  must  remember  we  are  now  In 
Japan.  Bathing-houses  or  rooms,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Japanese  Empire — in  the  midst  of  crowded 
cities,  or,  as  we  here  see,  in  oountry  villages. 
The  bath  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country ;  it  is  as  indispensable  to  a  Japanese 
as  tea  is  to  a  Chinaman.  In  the  afternoon, 
in  the  evenine,  and  up  to  a  late  hour  at 
night,  the  hath  is  in  full  operation.    Those 
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who  oan  afbid  it  liaipe  baAbs  in  tMr  own 
lioiiies  for  the  oae  of  tbanselTet  aod  their 
ikinilieg ;  the  poorer  olaflBeB,  &»  a  veiy  onall 
Bam,  oan  enjoy  themselTee  at  the  poUic 
baths.  Afler  coming  in  from  a  long  journey, 
or  when  tired  with  toe  labors  of  the  day,  toe 
Japanese  consider  a  bath  to  be  particularly 
re^eshing  and  enjoyable ;  and  it  is  probably 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  deanlineos, 
that  it  is  BO  universally  employed.  The  stem 
moralist  of  Western  ooantries  will  no  doabt 
condemn  the  system  of  promisouous  bathing, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  all  nis  ideaa  of  decency ; 
on  the  other  buand,  there  are  those  who  tell 
us  that  the  custom  only  shows  simplicity  and 
innocence  such  as  that  which  existed  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  before  the  ML  of  man.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
oonntry  to  bathe  in  this  way ;  and  that,  if 
appealed  to  on  the  subject,  the  Japanese 
would  probably  tell  us  that  many  of  the 
customs  amongst  ourselves — such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  our  mode  of  dressing  and  duicing — 
are  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  immoraSty 
than  bathing,  and  are  not  so  useful  nor  so 
healthy  ;  at  any  rate,  the  practice  cannot  be 
attributed  to  habits  of  primitive  innocence  in 
this  case,  as  no  people  m  the  world  are  more 
licentious  in  their  behavior  than  the  Japan- 
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On  the  art  of  dwarfing  plants— an  art  which 
Is  beginning  to  find  much  favor  in  our  own 
greenhouses — ^he  is  a  more  confident  and  com- 
petent authority.  Many  readers  will  like  to 
learn  the  lesson  from  the  original  source — the 
more  so  as  they  can  do  so  in  a  passage  vari- 
ously suggestive  :^ 

"  The  art  of  dwarfing  trees,  as  commonly 
practised  both  in  China  and  Japan,  is  in  re- 
ality very  simple  and  easily  understood.  It 
is  based  upon  one  of  the  commonest  principles 
of  vegetable  physiology.  Anything  which 
has  a  tendency  to  check  or  retard  the  flow  of 
the  sap  in  trees,  also  prevents,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  formation  or  wood  and  leaves.  This 
may  be  done  by  grafting,  hv  confining  the 
roots  in  a  small  space,  br  withholding  water, 
by  bending  the  branches,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred other  ways,  which  all  proceed  upon  the 
same  principle.  This  principle  is  perfectly 
understood  dv  the  Japanese,  and  they  take 
advantage  of  it  to  make  nature  subservient  to 
this  particular  whim  of  theirs.  They  are  said 
to  select  the  smallest  seeda  firom  the  smallest 


?;ants,  wfaidi  I  think  is  not  at  all  nniikdy. 
have  fineqnently  seen  Chinese  gardeners  se- 
lecting suckers  for  this  purpose  firom  th» 
plants  of  their  gardens.  Stunted  varieties 
were  generally  chosen,  particularly  if  they 
had  the  branches  opposite  or  regular,  for  much 
depends  upon  this :  a  one-sidMl  dwarf-'tree  is 
of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  or  Ja|^ 
anesQ.  The  main  stem  was  then,  in  most 
cases,  twisted  in  a  zigzag  form,  which  process 
checked  the  flow  of  tne  sap,  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  the  production  of  side- 
branches  at  those  parts  of  the  stem  where 
they  were  most  desired.  The  pots  in  which 
they  were  planted  were  narrow  and  shallow, 
so  that  they  held  but  a  small  quantity  of  soil 
compared  with  the  wants  of  the  plants,  and 
no  more  vrater  vras  ziven  than  was  actually 
necessary  to  keep  them  alive.  When  new 
branches  were  in  the  act  of  formation  they 
were  tied  down  and  twisted  in  various  wajs ; 
the  points  of  the  leaders  and  strong-growmg 
ones  were  generally  nipped  out,  and  every 
means  were  taken  to  discourage  the  production 
of  young  shoots  possessing  any  degree  of  v\gor. 
Nature  generally  stru^les  against  this  treats 
moot  for  a  while,  untu  her  powers  seem  to 
be  in  a  ^eat  measure  exhausted,  when  she 
quietly  yields  to  the  power  of  Art.  The  artist, 
however,  must  be  ever  on  the  vratch ;  for 
should  the  roots  of  his  plants  get  through 
the  pots  into  the  ground,  or  happen  to  receive 
a  liberal  supply  of  moisture,  or  should  the 
young  shoots  oe  allowed  to  grow  in  their  nat- 
ural position  for  a  time,  the  vigor  of  the  plant, 
whicn  has  so  long  been  lost,  will  be  restored, 
and  the  fairest  specimens  of  Oriental  dwarfing 
destroyed.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when 
plants,  from  any  cause,  become  stunted  or 
unhealthy,  they  almost  invariably  .prodnee 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  thus  endeavor  to  pro* 
pagatoand  perpetuate  their  kind.  This  prin- 
cime  is  of  great  value  in  dwarfing  trees. 
Flowering  trees  —  such,  for  example,  as 
peaches  and  plums — produce  their  blossoms 
most  profusely  nnder  the  treatment  I  have 
desoriDed ;  and  as  they  expend  their  energies 
in  this  way,  they  have  little  inoliaatton  to 
make  vigorous  growth, ' ' 

The  book  is  full  of  gOMip  about  trees,  plants, 
and  flovrers,  and  which  gossip  is  interspened, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  remarks  on  the  sodid 
and  moral  condition  .of  those  who  ealtivate 
them.  It  is  a  thoroughly  useful  and  pleaaant 
volume. 
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Bmuite  ImdoaEtviM*. 
AUTMINIUir  GOODS. 

hf  d  ooioponiid  and  secret  fbnn  alnmfniain 
has  ooratitated  the  basis  of  that  material 
which,  for  receptacle  and  domestic  vesseh, 
man  has  chiefly  used  from  the  earliest  peri- 
ods to  the  present  hoiir^--cla7.  But  it  was 
left  for  modem  Beienoe  to  eliminate  Trim  its 
earthy  condition  the  wondrous  and  beaatifal 
metal  itself,  which  in  its  pure « metallic  state 
has  never  been  displayed  to  human  eyes  ex- 
cept by  the  skilful  art  of  man.  Slow  and 
difficult  are  the  steps  by  which  the  inrentor 
wrests  from  Nature  the  results  he  seeks ;  in 
doubt  and  difficulty  often  he  labors,  perhaps 
to  end  his  days  without  the  attainment  of 
that  object  which  has  been  his  life's  desire, 
and  only  to  leave  an  easy  road  for  a  follower 
in  the  field  to  crown  himself  with  fame. 
Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Woh- 
ler,  of  Goettingen,  discoTcred  the  metallic 
base  of  clay,  and  nearly  ten  since  Dcville 
carried  to  a  practical  condition  its  commercial 
extraction. 

On  former  occasions  we  have  recorded 
from  time  to  time  the  progress  made  in  the 
mercantile  manufacture  of  aluminium,  notic* 
ing  its  extensive  production  by  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Newcastle,  'the  various  suggestions  for  its 
practical  applications,  and  its  qualities  and 
properties.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  there 
Were  many  specimens  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, both  of  aluminium  itself  and  alumin- 
ium-bronze— a  most  valuable  compound — as 
well  aa  of  both  combined ;  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  which  artides  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers.  A  great  manufacture  is  not, 
however,  rapidly  established ;  and  alumin- 
ium, although  it  possesses  remarkably  valu- 
able properties,  has  been  hitherto  known 
rather  as  a  curiosity  than  as  commercially  in 
the  world's  market.  Our  attention  has  been 
drawn  afresh  to  the  subject  by  an  invitation 
to  a  private  view  of  an  exhibition  of  alumin- 
ium goods  by  Messrs.  Mappin,  Brothers,  of 
Regent  Street,  who  have  commenced  a  com- 
mercial manufacture  of  them  at  their  plate 
and  cutlery  works  at  Sheffield.  Aluminium 
Is  thus  practically  introduced  into  one  dis- 
tinct and  important  department  of  trade,  and 
brought  forward  as  a  competitor  with  silver 
and  electro-plate.  Messrs.  Mappin 's  exhibi- 
tion contains  flower  and  fruit-stands,  butter- 
coolers,  spoons,  forks,  dessert-knives,  napkin- 
rings,  sugar-baoins  and  tongs,  caddy-spoons, 


oaid-ouea,  inkalaads,  dreiriag-case  fitttn^^ 
and  oommiiBion  ■erviees,  timkards,  clodi:* 
cases ;  oniaiaeBtal,  taper,  and  chamber  can- 
dlesticks; figure  groups;  in  short,  all  the 
articles  usually  made  in  silver,  silver-gilt,  or 
electro-plate,  over  each  of  which  aluminium 
has  advantages  in  durability,  freedom  from 
tarnish,  and  certainly  in  somo  instances,  at 
the  least,  appeamnee.  The  cost  of  the  ala«- 
raininm  articles  is  bat  one-half  that  of  silver, 
and  about  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  electro* 
plate.  The  freedom  from  tarnish  is  a  quality 
which  gives  them  an  especial  and  high  value. 
Aluminium  itself,  indeed,  Tieoer  tarnishes; 
aluminiwn-bronse  but  very  slightly;  and 
this  tamisfa  is  robbed  oS  by  the  slightest  ap- 
plication of  wetted  rouge  by  wash-leather. 
Finger-marks  and  dirt  will  wash  off  with 
soap  and  vrater  from  the  aluminium,  and  the 
article  appears  sa  bright  and  new  as  ever. 
How  little  aluminium-bronze  even  can  be  in* 
juved  by  any  article  of  ordinary  food  we  have 
witnessed  in  an  interesting  experiment.  An 
alumini^im-bronae  spoon  uras  immersed  in 
vinegar — ^theimost  corrosive  of  gastronomio 
materials — ^for  two  hours,  and  subsequently 
left  to  the  full  action  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
mere  film  of  tarnish  only  vras  produced, 
which  gave  vray  before  the  slightest  applica- 
tion of  wash-leather  and  rouge.  The  clean- 
ing of  silver  or  electro-plate,  after  soeh  a 
test,  would,  we  need  not  say,  have  been  a 
tedious  operation.  The  exemption  of  alu- 
minium from  tarnish  has  led  to  its  being  sub- 
stituted for  glass  in  some  articles,  such  as 
butter-coolers  and  fruit-stands.  Its  specific 
gravity  being  about  the  same  as  glass,  dishes 
or  pans  made  of  it  are  lighter,  by  reason  of 
the  metal  being  vrorked  much  thinner  tlian 
glass  could  be. 

Silver  pans,  although  not  in  common  use, 
are  sometimes  made  for  gourmands,  and  for 
these  the  spedmens  of  aluminium  stew-pans 
must  be  formidable  rivals.  Nothing  can  be 
purer  for  culinary  purposes  than  this  metal, 
and  cost  alone  could  prevent  its  introduction 
into  daily  use.  At  present,  however,  there 
are  no  mines  of  aluminium,  no  natural  pro- 
cesses at  work  producing  it  for  mankind ;  its 
elimination  is  as  much  due  to  the  metallur- 
gist's art  as  the  production  of  mauve  and 
magenta  is  to  the  chemist's  skill. 

The  contrast  in  appearance  of  the  golden 
aluminium-bronse  with  the  whiter  than  silver 
clay-metal  itself,  if  extremely  pleasing  and 
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effeetive.  WMle  §ilv0r-gllt  ftrtides  tundag 
black  and  changing  cdor  have,  if  water-gilt, 
to  be  passed  through  fire  to  restore  their 
freshness,  or,  if  electro-plated,  hare  to  be 
recoated  with  fresh  metal,  those  of  alumin- 
ium and  aluminium-bronze  remain  tm- 
dimmed. 

This  absence  of  tarnishing  has  suggested 
the  application  of  aluminium  ako  for  shako 
ornaments  and  military  aeoutrements.  Alu- 
minium-bronze affords  a  fine  material  for  en- 
graving writing,  and  linear  ornamentation, 
as  is  displayed,  in  Messrs.  Mappin's  exhibi- 
tion, in  a  trowel  made  for  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone  of  Mr.  Bell's  new  seat  at  Rush- 
pool,  and  in  a  very  chaste  oflfertory  basin. 

Another  valuable  property  of  this  metal  is 
that  it  can  be  cast  and  turned  by  the  lathe. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  bronze ;  the 
tools,  however,  require  special  hardening  and 
tempering. 

For  chain-ornaments— such  as  the  pendant 
chains  of  candelabra  and  chandeliers-— alu- 
minium  is  especially  invaluable.  Such  chains 
in  silver,  or  gilt,  there  is  no  ^ssibility  of 
cleaning.  But  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
object  in  the  Mappin  exhibition  may  be,  at 
this  time,  the  simplest.  A  mere  round  disk 
of  metal,  as  light  as  a  plastei^medailion,  im- 
pressed with  the  likenesses  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales— ^a  marriage-medal  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Browne,  of  the  Crystal  P&iace 
— sharp,  clear,  and  with  an  exquisite  uni- 
formity of  surface  has  the  aluminium  taken 
the  impress  of  the  die,  but  the  pale  white- 
grey  color  of  the  metal  surpasses  anything 
we  have  seen  produced  in  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze.  Ten  or  twelve  shillings  will  por^ 
chase  one  of  these  beautiful  works  of  art  and 
science. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  undeviating  em- 
ployment throughout  human  history  of  clay 
for  domestic  and  other  pottery.  The  potter's 
art  during  the  long  past  has  not  stood  still ; 
while  other  arts  and  manufiiotnrcs  have  pro- 
gressed, so  has  his,  and  our  shops  display  the 
loveliest  biscuit  figures,  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  gilt,  painted  and  ornamental  porce- 
lain, and  elegant  articles  even  in  oommonest 
Wedgewood  and  **  stone  "  wares.  Few,  how- 
ever, but  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  '*  chinaman ''  was  a  competitor  with  the 
silvenmith.  Yet  to  some  extent  he  is.  Five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  when  silver-plate  was 
in  high  fashion,  it  would  liave  been  difficult 
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to  lay  out  In  any  haMshold  establishineiit 
£1,000  in  British  «« diiaar."  It  would  be 
easy  to  do  so  now,  and  the  result  shows  itself 
practically  in  the  silveonmith's  trade  when 
the  comparison  is  drawn  by  customers  be- 
tween the  price  of  a  silver  article  and  the 
cost  of  a  similar  one  in  day — clay  it  may  be 
of  the  finest  sort,  but  the  axtide  made  of 
which,  like  that  of  silver,  acquires  value 
from  the  expenditure  of  human  skill  and 
thought,  and  not  from  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
material.  Not  a  little  strange  will  it  be  if 
aluminium,  fostering  the  taste  for  precious 
metals,  should  beocwne  a  rival  of  its  grosser 
oxide,  as  well  as  of  the  **  precious  metals  " 
and  their  imitations. 


From  The  London  Review. 
MAGXETIC  STORMS. 

Tbs  Friday  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
was  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stuart,  <<  On  the  greater 
Magnetic  Disturbances  or  Magnetic  Storms. " 
Besides  the  ordinary  changes  on  removal  to 
different  geographical  regions,  and  the  usual 
diurnal  and  other  periodical  changes,  the 
suspended  magnetic  needle  is  subjected,  at 
irregular  intervals,  to  sudden  and  abrupt  dis- 
turbances, known  as*'  magnetic  storms, ''  but 
here  the  likeness  to  ordinary  atmospherio 
storms  ceases,  for  an  atmospheric  storm  may 
be  very  severe  in  Europe  and  yet  may  not 
happen  in  America,  while  a  magnetic  storm 
is  felt  all  over  the  world.  The  theory  of 
magnetic  storms  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Stuart 
is  that  they  occur  simultaneously  all  over  the 
earth ;  that  they  have  a  daily  period  not  de- 
pending on  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  that  they 
have  the  same  ten-yearly  periods  as  the  sun- 
spots  ;  that  they  are  associated  with  auroras 
and  earth-currents,  which  latter  appear  to  be 
induced  currents  due  to  those  sudden  and  ab- 
rupt changes  of  the  earth's  magnetism  which 
magnetic  storms  denote;  and  that  they  are 
of  two  kinds  taking  place  simultaneously,  the 
effects  on  the  needle  being  the  combined  re- 
sult of  both .  On  Sept.  Ist,  1859,  it  is  thought 
the  sun  was  caught  in  the  very  act  of  creat- 
ing a  disturbance.  Mr.  Carrington  was  ob- 
serving a  spot  when  a  bright  spark  of  light 
waft  seen  to  move  over  its  disk.  lie  subse- 
quently obtained  the  photographic  records  of 
the  variations  of  the  magnet  made  at  all  the 
principal  observatories,  and  found  a  magnetio 
disturbance  or  storm  had  taken  place  coinci- 
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dently  with  this  oocorrenoe  oipthe  soiftoe  of 
the  son .  Eftrth«camnt6  are  ounentB  of  elec- 
tricity rmppofled  to  be  travendng  the  earth, 
and.  are  caught  up  by  the  railway  telegraph 
wireB,  at  times  interfering  altogether  with 
their  manipulation.  In  America,  at  the  date 
in  September  referred  to,  they  were  so  strong 
that  the  tol^raph  could  be  worked  without 
any  batteries.  The  maidmum  number  of  solar 
^ts  occurred  in  1828,  225 ;  1837,  333 ; 
1846,  330 ;  1839,  205  spots.  These  were 
also  years  of  great  magnetic  storms. 

In  the  production  of  auroras  the  earth  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  iron  core  of  a  Rumkorff 
coil,  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  as 
insulants,  the  upper  strata  as  the  secondary 
wires.  When  a  sudden  and  abrupt  change 
takes  place  in  the  electrical  condition,  a  dis- 
charge follows  ; — if  from  excess  of  electricity, 
in  one  direction ;  if  from  a  diminution,  in 
another. 

If  the  sun  can  produce  auroras  on  the  earth, 
why  are  they  not  possible  on  the  solar  atmos- 
phere ?  Mr.  Stuart  thought  the  "  red  flames ' ' 
observed  during  the  late  total  odipse  by  War- 
rende  la  Rue,  Airey ,  himself,  and  others,  might 
be  auroras.  The  height  of  those  red  flames, 
170,000  miles,  was  so  great  that  he  was  not 
disposed,  considering  how  vastly  the  gravita- 
tion of  the  sun  must  ezQ^ed  that  of  the  earth, 


to  admit  such  a  volume  fbr  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere. Terrestrial  auroras  were  often  esti- 
mated as  occurring  at  an  elevation  of  a  hun- 
dred miles;  and  as  they  possess  an  actinio 
power,  carefully-taken  photographs  may  lead 
to  the  ascertaining  the  height  of  our  own  at- 
mosphere. Eor,  as  Gassiot  has  shown  that 
no  electrical  discharge  will  take  place  in  a 
perfect  vacuum,  the  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere and,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  its  com- 
ponents in  those  elevated  regions,  may  be 
made  out  by  examination  of  the  auroral  l^ht. 
But  these  latter  remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart  seem 
to  us  to  negative  his  conclusions  respecting 
the  solar  red  flame,  or  at  least,  those  relating 
to  the  thickness  of  the  solar  atmosphere ;  for 
as  no  electric  discharge  can  take  place  in 
vacuo  J  therefore  the  solar  red  flames,  ifaurorsB, 
must  take  place  within  the  solar  atmosphere ; 
and  if  so,  then  the  solar  atmosphere  must  be 
170,000  miles  thick.  Mr.  Stuart  concluded 
his  lecture  by  notifying  that  1868  would  be  a 
year  of  maximum  solar  spots  and  magnetio 
disturbances,  expressing  a  nope  that  our  own 
and  foreign  governments,  as  well  as  meteor- 
ologists and  electricians  generally,  would  be 
Srovided  vrith  instruments,  and  would  un- 
ertake  the  labors  of  observation  at  various 
stations  to  gather  conclusive  evidence,  if  poft- 
sible,  on  the  intereetine  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  solar  influence  to  our  magnetic 
phen<miena. 


"ftroNEWALL**  Jackson.  —  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  JSTotes  and  Queriea  give  autheatio  in- 
fbrmation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sobriquet  of  this 
now  &mous  general  7  I  have  heard  several  aneo- 
dotes  upon  the  subject,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  far  any  of  them  are  true.  The  historical 
celebrity  of  this  officer  would  justify  a  record  of 
the  ciroumntftnoeB  in  the,  pages  of  JVbtei  and  Que- 
rief.  JoHK  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

[Our  correspondent's  Query  has  reodved  an 
answer  in  The  Times  of  the  SOth  Dec.    Their 
"Special  Correspondent,"  writing  from  Bich- 
ncmd,  after  giving  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
great  Southern  general,  proceeds  to  say :  **  As 
there  are  many  conflicting  reports  about  the  ori- 
gin of  the  nume  Stonetcallf  it  may  be  interesting 
to  JtpBBii  the  true  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  givuL    In  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  on  ' 
July  21,  18C1,  General  Lee  of  South  Carolina' 
(himself  subsequently  killed  in  the  same  action), ' 
observing  his  men  flmching  and  wavering,  called  \ 
out  to  them  to  stand  firm,  ezol^dming :  *  Look  at  | 
Jaekaon*8  men,  th^  stand  like  a  stone-wall ! '  | 


In  his  official  report  of  the  battle.  General  Beau- 
r^ard  employed  the  same  expression  in  connection 
with  General  Jackson's  command,  and  the  name 
hasclung  to  General  Jackson  ever  since. ' '  ]  — ^ote$ 
and  Quartet. 


**  I  Leva  not  mine  own  parallel" 

— Babst  Cornwall. 
"  The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by  pride." 

— YouNO,  Satires. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  faults  like  the  com- 
pany of  their  fellows.  This  is  scarcely  true  of 
most  of  the  selfish  ones.  Avarice  hates  ayarice  ; 
obstinacy,  obstinacy  ;  pride,  pride, — because  they 
are  constantly  hunting  on  the  same  ground  for 
the  same  game.  Perhaps  every  such  vice  has, 
like  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  a  pleasure  and  an 
interest  hi  the  title's  being  spread  as  widely  as 
possible,  prorided  he  keeps  tight  hold  of  the  es- 
tate. 

<*  Des  actions  d'autrui,  teintes  de  lenrs  coolenrs. 
Us  pensent  dans  le  monde  autoriair  les  leurs." 

— UoLOsa,  Tariufe, 
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BROUGHT  TO  UQHT. 


Some  miners  were  sinkiDg  a  shaft  In  Wales 

(I  know  not  where  ;  but  the  fects  hsTe  filled 
A  chink  in  my  brain,  while  other  tales 

Have  been  swept  away,  as  when  pearls  are  spilled, 

One  pearl  rolls  into  a  chink  in  the  floor) — 
Somewhere,  then,  where  God's  light  is  killed, 

• 

AbH  men  tear,  in  the  dark,  at  the  earth's  heart- 
core, 
These   men  were  at  work,  when  their  axes 
knocked 

A  hole  in  a  passage,  closed  years  before. 

■ 

A  slip  in  the  earth,  I  suppose,  had  blocked 

This  gallery  suddenly  up,  with  a  heap 
Of  rubble,  as  safe  as  a  chest  is  locked. 


Till  these  men  picked  it ;  and  *gan  to  creep 
In  on  all-fours.    Then  a  loud  shout  ran 
Bound  the  bkck  roof,  **  Here's  a  man  asleep  I 


TO    LIGHT. 

Then  suddenly  f«Dg  a  sharp  low  cry !  .  •  . 
Bess  sank  on  her  knees  and  wildly  tossed 
Her  withered  arms  in  the  summer  sky. 

"  O  WiUie !  Willie !    Mylad!    Mylott!... 

The  Lord  be  praised  !    After  sixty  yean 
I  see  ye  agam  !  .  .  .  The  tears  ye  coa^ 

"  0  Willie  darlin* !  were  bitter  tears  .  .  . 
They  never  looked  for  ye  under  ground ! 
They  told  me  a  tale  to  mock  my  fears ! 

"They  said  ve  were  over  the  sea  .  .  .  ye'dfofimd 

A  loss  ye  loTod  better  nor  me, — ^to  explain 
How  ye'd  a-vanished  tro*  sight  and  sound ! 

"  0  darlin' !  .  .  .  A  long,  long  night  o'  pain 

I  ha'  lived  since  then ! — and  now  I'm  old. 
Seems  a'most  as  if  youth  was  come  back  again,— 


»> 


They  all  pushed  forward ;  and  soarce  a  span 
From  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  in  sooth,  the 
lamp 
Fell  on.  the  upturned  fooe  of  a  man ! 

No  tamt  of  death,  no  decaying  damp 

Had  touched  that  &ir  young  brow,  whereon 
Courage  had  set  its  glorious  stamp. 

Calm  as  a  monarch  u])on  his  throne. 

Lips  hard-clenohed,-*no  shadow  of  ftar, — 
He  sat  there,  taking  his  rest  alone. 

He  must  have  been  there  for  many  a  ^ear. 

'   The  spirit  had  fled  ;  but  there  was  its  shrine. 

In  clothes  of  a  century  old,  or  neai' ! 

The  dry  and  embalming  a|r  of  the  mine 

Had  arrested  the  natural  hand  of  decay  ; 
Nor  foded  the  flesh,  nor  dimmed  a  line. 

Who  WQS  he  then?  ...  No  man  might  say 
When  the  passage  had  suddenly  fUlen  in. 
Its  memory,  even,  was  past  away  ! 

In  their  great  rough  arms,  begrimed  with  ooal. 

They  took  him  up,  as  a  tender  lass 
Will  carry  a  babe,  firom  that  darksome  hole. 

To  the  outer  world  of  the  short  warm  grass. 

Then  up  spake  one,  *'  Let  us  send  for  Bess, — 
She  is  seventy-mne,  come  Martinmas ; 

« 

'*  Older  than  any  one  here,  I  guess ! 

Belike,  she  may  mind  when  the  wall  foil  there. 
And  remember  the  lad,  by  his  oomeliness.  ~ 


(* 


Seeing  ye  there,  wi'  your  locks  o'  gold. 
And  limbs  so  strai^t  as  ashen  beoums,— 
I  a'most  forget  how  me  years  ha'  rolled 


•'Between  us  1  ....  O  Willie  !  how 
seems 
To  see  ye  here,  as  I've  seen  ye  oft. 
Over  and  over  again — ^in  dreams  !  "  . 


In  broken  words  like  these,  with  soft 

Low  wails,  she  rooked  herself.    And  none 
Of  the  rou^  men  around  her  scoflfed. 

For  surely  a  sight  like  this,  the  sun 

Had  rarely  looked  upon.    Face  to  ftoe, 
The  old  dead  love,  and  the  living  one  I 

The  dead,  with  its  undimmed  fleshly  grace. 

At  the  end  of  threescore  years  ;  the  quidc. 
Puckered  and  withered,  without  a  traoa 


it 


t* 


So  they  brought  old  Bess,  with  her  silver  hair. 

To  Uie  side  of  the  hill,  where  the  dead  man  Uy, 
Ere  the  flesh  had  crumbled  in  outer  air. 

And  the  crowd  aronnd  him  all  gave  way. 

As  with  tottering  stqw  old  Bcas  drew  nigh. 
And  bent  o'er  the  ftoe  of  the  onohanged  day. 


Of  its  warm  girl-beauty ; — a  wixard's  trick, 

Bringing  ue  love  and  the  youth  that  were. 
Back  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  and  sick. 

Those  bodies  were  just  of  one  age  !  yet  there 

Death,  clad  in  youth,  hod  been  standing  still. 
While  Life  had  been  fretting  itself  threadbare ! 

But  the  moment  was  come,  as  a  moment  will 

To  all  who  have  loved,  and  been  parted  here, 
And  have  toiled  alone  up  the  thorny  hill ; 

When,  at  the  top,  as  thdr  eyes  see  clear. 

Over  the  mists  in  this  vale  below. 
Mere  specks  their  trials  and  toils  appear. 

Beside  the  eternal  rest  they  know  ! 
— ^Beath  came  to  old  Bess  that  night,  and 
gave 
The  welcome  summons  that  she  should  go. 

And  now,  though  the  rains  and  winds  may  rave. 

Nothing  can  part  them.    Deep  and  wide. 
The  miners,  that  evening,  dug  one  grave. 

So  at  hist,  while  the  summers  and  winters  ffid/b^ 
Old  Bess  and  young  Willie  sleep  side  by  side. 

^^11  the  Year  JBoimA 


*> 
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APRIL. 


THE    CUCKOO. 


APRIX*. 


SEQUEL    TO    "XABCH. 


Now  wakes  &ir  Tellus  fh>m  the  dreary  spell 
That  bound  so  late  her  beauty,  and  once  more 
Nature  flings  off  her  sombre  winter  mask 
Of  violet  gloom,  and  with  a  loving  smil^ 
Lifts  her  bright  face  for  kisses  to  the  son. 

From  the  red  clusters  of  the  hawthorn-bush — 
His  little  kingdom  holding  his  dear- nest — 
Warbles  the  wedded  thru^  beside  his  maie 
His  sweet  thanksgiving,  and  with  mellow  voice 
Pours  from  his  swelling  throat  his  whole  glad  soul. 
Flutters  the  silver  birch,  a  fragile  belle, 
Her  pale-green  tresses  pendent  in  the  ?rind 
'Neath  Zephyr's  wooing  love-breath  :  E^e  retreats 
Wearing  a  well-feigned  shyness, — ^true  coquette  ! 
To  lure  her  vassal  back  to  loyal^ — 
Where  the  first  cowslips  show  their  amber  beUs, 
In  the  rain-freshened  grass-lands  of  the  vale. 
The  wandering  cuckoo  utters  her  refrain. 
Low-voiced,  murmuring,  in  monotone. 
Unceasing  welcome  io  Si»  flower-queen. 

Thick  'neath  the  underwood  unveiled  gleam 
Pale  ydlow  primroses ;  on  hedgecow  ba^ 

Mofis-carpeted  the  purple  arums  rise, 
BrightMSoated  regiment  of  Flora's  guards. 
Their  feathery  hdms  uprearing  to  the  sun. 

Glitter  the  raindnms  in  an  opal  sea 
Of  pearl  and  pink  and  ruby,  sapphire-tipped, 
And  tinged  with  amethyst  and  emerald. 
All  tremulous  in  beauty,  and  anon 
Fadeth  the  rainbow,  and  in  burst  of  gold 
Shines  out  the  glorious  sunlight  o'er  the  earth ! 

What  reck  we  of  these  fleeting  April  showers 
That  bring  so  much  of  bliss?    The  night  but 

adds 
Fresh  beauty  to  the  day  ;  and  if  a  tear 
Must  &11  erewhile  upon  the  face  of  earth. 
That  tear  but  dearer  makes  the  following  smile. 
See  yon  white  butterfly — ^the  first  of  Spring ! 
She  dreams  not  yet  of  Winter,  nor  of  winds 
Whose  bitter  breath  shall  blight  the  buds  of  May 
And  chill  the  warmth  of  April ;  wiser  fiur. 
Content  she  takes  the  sum  of  present  good. 
And  leaves  to  God  the  appointment  of  th»  mom ! 
Shall  we,  less  wise  than  an  ephemeral  thing. 
Look  ever  on  the  darker  side  of  lii^. 
Nor  seize  the  present  moments  Heaven  has  sent 
To  be  enjoyed — vntely — yet  still  enjoyed  T 
No  !  But  the  rather  gratefiiUy  aooept — 
Taught  by  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  whole  glad 

earth — 
The  real  joys  of  living,  spuming  ill. 
But  husbanding  the  good.    Thus  shall  we  sow 
The  seeds  of  harvest  for  eternal  Spring ! 
Wldte  show  the  daisies  on  the  smooth-rolled  lawn 
Where  the  cock  blaoldbird  seeks  his  early  meal 
With  yellow  bill ;  a  loving  caterer 
For  little  mouths,  whose  hungry  clamor  ahifll 
Falls  from  yon  thorn  upon  the  &ther-ear. 
The  apricots  upon  the  sunny  wall 
Unfold  their  pale  pink  blossoms  ;  promise  fliir 
Of  luscious  frui^whose  mellow  autumn  growth 
To  April's  aid  shall  owe  the  harvest  of  ue  year. 


April !  O  well^named  month  !  fi>r  in  thy  reign 
Nature  henelf  Iter  boun^ess  wsaUih  un&lds 
Of  her  best  treasures,  prodigal  of  life 
And  love  and  joy  and  beauty  ;  scattering  down 
Her  troops  of  blushing  flowers  at  thy  feet. 
And  with  a  burst  of  homage  glad  and  true, 
Hatls  thee  erowned  empress  of  the  opened  Spring. 

AffSAY  H.  Baldwin. 

— Fr(uer*e  Magazine. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  WIFE. 
INSCBIBED    TO    ICRS.  S.  O.  K. 

BY  juuA  om.. 

He  kissed  me  sood-by  and  was  off  to  the  wars, 
**  For  the  sf&e  of  Christ,"  he  said : 

I  could  not  reply,  and  the  symbol  stara 
Went  floating  over  his  head. 

<*  Oh,  many  for  glory  and  gain  and  might. 

Are  buoklhig  Sie  good  old  steel ; 
There  are  some  who  fight  for  their  honor  bxif^it. 

And  some  for  their  country's  weaL 

«  But  who  for  Christ  and  the  thousand  years? 

For  the  unseen  kingdom's  sake? 
Stay  thou  for  the  drymg  of  mourner's  tears* 

And  the  binding  of  hearts  that  break. 

"  But  I  must  go,  for  His  soke,  sweet  wifb  ; 

There's  a  Cross  to  bear  alway  ; — 
For  Christ,  who  hath  loved  us  more  than  lift, 

I  am  off  to  the  wars  to-day. 

«  For  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men. 

With  a  blade  for  an  unseen  f>o%. 
The  flock  is  away  in  the  panther's  den. 

Where  else  should  the  shepherd  goT" 

Had  he  said,  "  For  glory,  or  wealth,  or  plaoe,** 

'Twere  easy  to  bid  him  stay  : 
Had  he  spoken  e'en  of  the  "  flag's  diagraoe/' 

I  still  could  have  answered  Nay. 

But  dearer  fkr  was  the  Name  he  spake 

Than  ooontiy  or  friend  can  be  ; 
So  I  too  take,  for  the  Master's  sake* 

A  oross  that  ]«  heavy  for  me. 

«  — CongregatumdU&L 


THE  OUCEOO. 

Wbeh  a  warm  and  scented  steam 
Rises  from  the  flowering  earth ; 

When  the  green  leaves  are  aU  still. 
And  the  song-birds  oeaae  their  mirth  I 

In  the  silenoe  before  rain. 

Comes  the  ouokoo  back  again. 

?rh6n  the  spring  is  all  but  gone— 
Tearfrd  April,  laughing  May— 

When  a  hush  comes  on  the  woods. 
And  the  sunbeams  cease  to  play ; 

In  the  nlefice  before  rain. 

Comes  the  cuokoo*s  voice  again. 
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CBAPTEK  XZ. 

VBM  wBTnsa  or  thb  book* 
BIart  FtAGQS  felt  Buoh  anzietj  and  torture 
of  mind,  lest  her  Cousin  Mat  might  find 
means  of  injuring  Arthur  Hopton,  that  it 
brought  on  a  feverish  attack,  which  obliged 
her  to  remain  in  bed  for  some  time.  During 
her  illness,  Mrs.  Drover  treated  her  vrith 
much  attention,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
let  her  be  removed  from  her  garret-chamber 
to  a  large  room  oontaiDing  some  old-fashioned 
costly  furniture,  seldom  used  except  vrhen 
any  guest  of  superior  rank  stopped  at  the 
inn.  One  day,  Mary  happened  to  espy  fiom 
her  bed,  a  bookcase  standing  in  one  comer  of 
this  apartment,  and  feeling  weary  of  lying 
there  without  anything  to  divert  her  mind, 
she  requested  her  grandmother  to  permit  her 
to  see  some  of  the  books  contained  in  the 


« I'm  going  to  sell  them  off  to  the  man 
that  keeps  the  bookstall  at  TOby,"  said  Mrs. 
Drover,  bringing  over  a  number  of  volumes, 
some  very  old  looking,  with  torn  covers. 
*<  They're  all  old  useless  things,"  she  added, 
tossing  them  on  the  bed,  "but  there's  one 
that  seems  not  so  bad — ^maybe  it's  a  pretty 
story." 

*<  But,  grandmother,  this  isn't  a  printed 
book,  it  is  all  writing  from  beginning  to 
end,"  said  Mary,  looking  through  the  vol- 
ume pointed  out  to  her  notice. 

"Well,  maybe  it's  a  story  for  all  that; 
don't  you  say  that  all  stories  are  written  just 
with  common  pens  and  ink  before  they're 
printed?  If  you  don't  like  it,  can't  you  get 
another?  But  don't  tire  yourself:  I'm  going 
away  now  for  a  little  while,  and  you  can  look 
over  the  other  books." 

The  volume  which  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tun  of  Mary  and  her  grandmother,  was  of 
■omewhat  small  siae,  covered  by  a  brown 
leather  cover,  in  outward  appearance  much 
like  an  ordinary  book,  except  Uiat  it  had 
been  tied  together  by  a  piece  of  faded  green 
ribbon  passed  round  the  outside.  0  hand 
that  last  tied  together  that  ribbon  and  formed 
that  knot,  did  your  ovrner  ever  dream  of  when 
and  where  and  by  whom  it  would  be  untied 
next! 

The  writing  of  the  book  was  extremely 
olear,  though  small,  almost  like  print.  It 
oommenoed  in  these  words  : — 

**  October  17th,  18 — .—-I  have  often  thought 
of  Betting  down  my  thoughts  on  paper,  as  I 


have  no  other  outlet  for  them  at  present. 
There  is  no  person  near  me  in  whom  I  can 
dare  to  confide,  not  a  soul  to  sympathize  with 
me.    Sometimes  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  might 

vrrite  to  my  old  governess  at  H ,  but  1 

dare  not  do  so.  It  is  frightful  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  secret  like  mine,  fearful  of  be- 
traying it  or  being  in  some  way  betrayed  by 
others.  And,  then,  bound  by  an  oath  that  1 
must  not  .break !  Never,  id  my  whole  life, 
have  I  befbre  felt  what  it  is  to  be  an  orphan, 
without  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  wide  world. 
I  feel  like  something  guilty  as  I  veander  to 
and  firo,  shrinking  from  the  fixed  gaze  of  any 
eye.  Oflen  I  thmk  of  running  away  alt(>- 
gether,  but  where  can  I  fly  to?  I  have  no 
money  beyond  a  few  sovereigns,  and  every 
day  1  am  disappointed  by  not  getting  a  line 

from  0 .    I  cannot  read  or  sit  still  at  my 

work.  As  soon  as  my  schoolroom  duties  are 
over,  I  rush  out  of  doors  to  remote  parts  of 
the  demesne,  and  walk — walk  for  hours. 
And  yet  Mr.  L  and  my  pupils  are  all 
that  I  could  wish  or  expect  them  to  be.  I 
suppose  few  people  in  my  position  were  ever 
better  treated  tnan  I  am.    When  dear  little 

M flung  her  arms  round  my  neck  this 

morning,  and  asked  me  why  I  looked  so  mel- 
ancholy, I  could  hardly  help  bursting  into 
tears.  Sweet  child!  How  diflerently  fiito 
has  cast  her  lot  and  mine !  She,  surrounded 
by  all  care,  all  luxury ;  I,  at  her  age,  a  poor 
waif  thrown  upon  charity  ;  but  it  ip  only  of 
late  these  things  came  into  my  mind.  For- 
merly I  never  dreamed  of  uttering  word  of 

complaint.    To-day,  Mr.  L was  at  T , 

looking  over  the  almshouse.  I  dare  say  the 
inmates  there  are  happy  enough,  shut  out 
from  the  cares  of  the  world. 

**  October  18th. — I  passed  a  most  restless 
night,  sleeping  little  and  tbinkixig  much,  and 
then,  when  morning  dawned,  i  fell  into  a 
doase  from  which  the  housemaid  startled  me 
abruptly,  not  from  any  feeling  oi  unkind- 
ness,  I  am  sure,  but  mm  thoughtlessness. 
I  must  say  that  the  servants  hero  treat  me 
very  respectfully,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
forget  their  esteem.  The  housekeeper,  too, 
is  friendly  towards  me,  supplying  me  often 
with  little  dainties  for  supper,  now  when 
she  &ncies  I  look  thin.  Sometimes  I  feel  so 
ashamed  of  myself  for  being  such  a  deceiver! 
Again  no  letter  for  me  in  the  post ;  as  usual, 
I  vralked  out  early  to  meet  tne  postboy.  1 
have  directed  that  my  letters  may  not  be  put 
in  the  family  post-bskg,  for  fear  handwritings 
might  betray  me.  Once  or  twice  I  hnvc 
fancied  that  the  postmaster  in  the  villa (]^ 
might  on  this  account  suspect  something,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  order  to  open  my  let- 
ters. Perhaps  it  was  a  foolish  thing  for  me 
to  give  it.  Now,  however,  it  cannot  bo 
hel^;  I  am  always  doing  simple  things. 
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and  then  sorry  for  them  afterwards.  I  have 
taken  the  precaation  to  write  these  jottingB 
in  a  oommon-lookmg  hook,  which  I  hougbt 

last  week  at  T ,  so  that  it  may  not  at- 

tiact  particular  notice  if  I  ever  happen  to 
leave  it  lying  about  carelessly,  which  I  hope 
may  never  be  the  case.  What  would  become 
of  me  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ! 
I  got  through  my  duties  to-day  very  credita- 
bly. My  little  pupils  are  very  amctionate, 
especiall^r  the  elder  one.  They  walked  out 
with  me  in  the  afternoon,  while  their  mother 
drove  to  T .  I  hardly  like  to  go  any- 
where beyond  the  Park.  When  I  feel  so 
miserable  and  full  of  terror,  what  must  be 
the  feelings  of  other  unfortunate  creatures 

E laced  in  a  position  somewhat  akin  to  mine, 
ut  with  no  alleviation,  no  prospect  of  re- 
dress? I  often  think  of  that.  1  may  have 
much  cause  for  mortification  and  uneasiness 
of  mind ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  hopeless.  I 
read  a  good  deal  to-€(ay,  and  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  post  may  bring  me  something  to- 
morrow. 

*<  October  19jbh.  —  Oh,  disappointment 
i^in! — No  letter.  This  is  Sunday,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  go  to  church,  though  scarcely 
able  to  move.    I  slept  all  through  ^oor  old 

Mr.  W 's  ^rmon.    Mrs.  L said ,  after 

the  service :  *\ou  seemed  very  &tieued  to- 

dav ;  Miss ,  are  you  not  well? '    I  felt 

reouked,  tboueh  the  words  were  spoken 
kindly,  and  I  know  I  colored  fearfully.  It 
might  have  been  fancy,  but  it  seemed  to  me 

that  at  dinner  to-day,  when  Mrs.  L 

spoke  of  how  odd  it  was  not  hearing  from 

0 ,  she  glanced  at  me;  I  felt  ready  to 

sink  under  the  table.  Could  she  suspect 
anything  ? 

•<  October  20th. — Again,  no  letter.  When 
the  poet-boy  made  mo  aware  of  this  fact  to- 
dav,  I  felt  as  if  my  head  spun  round.  Could 
it  oe  possible  that  I  am  deserted  at  this  try- 
ing time  ?  Oh,  no !  I  will  not  for  an  instan^ 
entertain  such  an  opinion.  There  may  be 
false  play  of  others  intercenting  my  letters — 
illness,  anything  but  treacneiy  from  him. 

**  *  Has  any  news  come  from  Mr.  O ^? ' 

asked  the  lady's-maid  to-dav,  when  she  left 
a  pair  of  lace  sleeves,  which  she  had  made  up 
for  mo  on  mv  dressing-table.  My  guilty 
conscience  makes  me  tremble  at  a  shadow ; 
yet,  it  did  seem  as  if  the  girl  had  more  mean- 
ing in  her  question  than  she  wished  me  to 
see  through.  If  I  had  courage  to  trust  any- 
body with  even  a  part  of  my  secret.  I  feel 
the  most  helpless  of  beings— consumed  by  a 
wish  to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  some- 
body. I  never  was  made  to  stand  alone. 
Perhaps  this  girl  might  become  my  friend  if 
I  took  her  partly  into  my  confidence.  The 
worst  of  it  18,  how  despicable  I  should  seem 
by  revealing  everything  short  of  the  whole 


truth !  I  have  no  person  to  direct  or  advise 
me  in  the  smallest  matter,  and  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  how  inexperienced  I  am;  other 
people,  younger  than  I  am,  appear  to  me  so 
shi^wd  and  sharp,  that  I  feel  very  humble. 
I  know  how  possiole  it  is  for  me  to  go  wrong, 
yet  I  cannot  comprehend  the  best  course  to 
take  ;  all  is  confusion  and  perplexity.  I  may 
have  hurried  mjrself  into  a  labyrinth,  from 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  get  tuick.  Well, 
there  is  death  always  at  hand  to  rid  me  of 
my  sufferings.  Goa  grant  that  I  may  never 
be  tempted  to  terminate  my  own  life ;  yet  I 
feel  as  if  any  sudden  blow  would  soon  lay 
me  prostrate.  What  I  dread  most  of  any- 
thing at  present,  is  the  bare  idea  of  beine 
abandonea  to  my  own  resources,  fettered  and 
bound  as  I  am. 

**  November  1st.  —  I  wrote  nothing  for 
many  days,  having  sufiered  too  much  mental 
and  txxlily  pain  to  think  of  noting  my  feel- 
ings down  on  paper.  All  the  time  I  endeav- 
ored to  rise  early  as  usual,  and  teach  my 
pupils,  but  the  effort  was  a  severe  one,  after 
passing  sleepless  nights  of  great    torture. 

Alrea(fy  I  fiincy  I  hear  Mrs.  E say  that 

she  fears  my  nealth  will  not  permit  me  to 
continue  the  arduous  task  of  instructing  her 
daughters,  politely  hinting  that  I  shoiild  re- 
sign in  favor  of  some  more  efficient  teacher. 
I  have  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  hearing 

from  0 .    If  cast  out  from  this  house, 

where  shall  I  go  ?  I  have  just  seven  pounds 
in  my  possession,  and  a  few  articles  of  jew- 
elry, which  being  gifW- the  only  gifts  that 
any  one  ever  gave  me— I  should  be  sony  to 
part  with.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  go  away  before 
anything  is  suspected,  and  I  am  desired  to 
leave  the  house  as  one  who  has  brought  dis* 
grace  upon  my  employers.  Every  day  I  feel 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  forming  some 
plan  of  action,  and  yet  it  seems  that  f  grow 
only  more  powerless  and  weak  as  time  passes. 

**  November  12th. — Last  nieht  I  walked 
out  for  an  hour  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  a 
still,  bright  night.  I  dare  say  it  was  impru- 
dent to  remain  so  long  in  the  open  air  at  so 
late  an  hour,  yet  it  soothed  me  to  do  so.  I 
paused  sometimes  to  look  up  at  the  clear  sky, 
dotted  with  innumerable  stars,  and  a  feeling 
of  awe  crept  over  me  as  I  watched  them 
brightening  and  fading — seeming  to  vanish, 
and  then  shine  out  again  clearer  than  ever,  as 
I  gazed.  0  mighty  universe !  what  a  mere 
speck  am  I — smaller  even  than  a  speck  on 
your  surface !  I  thought  of  the  insignifi^ 
cancc  of  human  beings  and  their  petty  cares. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  called  out 
•  O  my  God !  look  d^wn'upon  me  in  thy  great 
mercy,  and  teach  me  how  to  act !  *  And 
then  I  thought — suppose  God's  ears  wore 
deaf  to  my  cry ;  that  I  was  one  of  the  many 
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creatures  doomed  to  some  terrific  fate.  Have 
I  not  read  of  hundreds  of  victims  who  have 
fikUen  under  chastisement  too  hard  to  hear? 
The  soft  hreath  of  the  night  vnnd  stirred  the 
bare  hranches  of  the  trees ;  in  its  murmurs  I 
seemed  to  recognize  a  voice  that  said,  <  You 
flile  indeed  one  of  the  doomed  ones  of  the 
earth.'  I  know  the  excited  state  of  my  feel- 
ings at  present  leads  me  to  imagine  many 
strange  tnings,  which  I  might  take  for  pre- 
sentiments of  coming  evil,  but  I  must  en- 
deavor to  banidi  such  foolish  fiemcies.  When 
I  returned  to  the  house,  afler  my  late  walk, 

Mrs.  G came  to  say  she  had  a  nice  piece 

of  pigeon-pie  and  a  custard  for  my  supner. 
Good  woman !  I  could  not  eat  a  morsel  of 
either  ;  but  for  fear  of  disappointing  her,  I 
hid  some  of  both  away  in  a  cupboard,  and  I 
suppose  they  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  cats. 
Mrs.  G is  the  most  starched  and  partic- 
ular of  women ;  her  ideas  of  female  propriety 
arc  of  extreme  rigidity,  yet  I  see  beneath  her 
external  coating  much  humanity.  Somehow 
she  has  always  treated  me  with  peculiar  in- 
dulgence. I  think,  generally  speaidng,  I 
have  met  with  less  ri»)r  during  my  lonely 
life  than  might  have  oeen  expectea.  One 
reads  in  many  tales  accounts  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  governesses  by  employers  and  their 
servants,  yet  surely  nothing  of  that  sort  has 
fidlen  to  my  lot.  I  never  ask  a  domestic  to 
do  anything  for  me  that  he  or  she  hesitates 
to  execute  the  order,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L — —  treat  me  most  kindly.  U6w  have  I 
repaid  them  ? 

"  November  4th. — ^I  have  not  ceased  to 

hone  yet.    If  0 ;•  were  dead,  surely  soi^e- 

boay  would  write  and  say  so.  Even  if  ill,  he 
would  get  an  attendant  to  acquaint  his  friends 
of  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L—  do  not  seem  to 
take  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  that  sup- 
ports me  a  little.  To-day  things  seem  to 
t[>ok  brighter.  I  feel  almost  buoyant ;  the 
air  is  clear  and  bracing  ;  there  is  bright  sun- 
shine and  gossamer  spreading  over  all  out- 
ward things.  Perhaps  all  my  despair  may 
vanish  quickly.  Oh,  if  a  letter  would  come 
by  to-morrow's  poet,  explaining  away  my 
fears ! 

*  *  November  5th. — ^I  got  up  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  hurried  out  to  meet  the  post-boy. 
A&s !  he  had  no  letter  for  me.  However,  I 
must  endeavor  to  keep  up  for  a  little  time 
longer.  I  find  a  great  relief  in  writing  down 
my  feelings.  I  wonder  it  never  came  into 
my  head  to  keep  a  journal  before.    Perhaps 

some  day  I  shall  be  showine  this  to  0 . 

Nothing  particular  occurred  to-day.  My 
little  pupils  learned  their  lessons  well,  and 
we  all  drove  out  in  the  pony  phaeton. 

«  November  20th.  Great  agony  !  It  is 
certain  that  I  am  suspected !  What  is  to 
become  of  me  I  cannot  tell.    That  I  should 


9 

leave  this  place  as  soon  as  possible  seems  evi- 
dent. Even  with  the  little  money  I  possess 
I  might  be  able  to  get  to  London,  and  re- 
main there  till  some  tidings  are  heard  of 

0 .    I  wrote  to  him  yesterday,  directing 

my  letter  to  the  Club  that  he  generally  goes 
to  in  town,  so  that  if  he  calls  there  he  may 
get  it.    I  intend  also  to  direct  one  to  him  at 

the Hotel,  which  is  "the  one  he  always 

puts  up  at.  Mrs.  G has  just  sent  a  ser- 
vant to  beg  that  I  wiU  go  to  her.  What  can 
she  want  at  this  hour  ?  My  heart  fails  me 
but  I  must  obey  the  summons." 

Mary  Flaggs  had  read  thus  far  when  some 
curious  thoughts  began  to  flit  through  her 
mind,  and  she  laid  down  the  book  to  reflect, 
determining,  however,  to  look  over  it  again 
at  some  other  time ;  and  then  she  lay  quiet 
till  her  grandmother  came  back  to  her,  when 
she  put  the  manuscript  volume  under  her 
pillow  vrithout  mentioning  a  word  of  its  con- 
tents, 

CHAPTEB  XXI. 
•  A  LBITKa.     LORD  DULHKADIB. 

Miss  Lipwbll  remained  in  her  room  for  a 
very  long  time  after  reading  the  letter  which 
had  BO  unexpectedly  reached  her.  It  was  not 
merely  once  that  she  'read  it,  but  many 
times;  and  whether  the  feelings  that  it  awoke 
were  those  of  anxiety  or  gladness,  she  could 
scarcely  determine.  That  she  vras  power- 
fully agitated  by  it  could  not  bo  doubted. 
The  reader  probably  has  already  surmised 
from  whom  it  came,  and  would  like  perhaps 
to  read  a  copy  of  it  in  full.    Tims  it  ran : — 

. "  My  nKAR  Miss  Lipwell, — Afler  many 
stru^les ;  I  have  come  to  the  determination 
thhtl  must  vrrite  to  you  to  explain  fully  why 
I  have  thus,  in  spite  of  your  entreaties,  quit- 
ted my  post  &t  Larch  Grove,  just  as  I  was  be- 
ginning to  be  of  some  use  there.  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  consider  me  capricious  or  un- 
grateful. Weak,  silly,  mad  I  may  have  been, 
but  never  unmindful  of  your  gooa  opinion,  or 
regardless  of  the  interesto  of  your  family. 
There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  soften  my  confes- 
sion either  to  you  or  myself  by  much  of  pre- 
lude. It  is  with  extreme  pain  I  attempt  to 
make  known  the  sentimente  that  have  dwelt 
longer  in  my  heart  than  I  was  perhaps  aware 
of.  I  do  BO  without  any  of  the  suspense  that 
agitates  most  men  in  my  position,  for  I  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  I  have  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  hope.  I  expect  no  answer  to  this 
letter ;  neither  do  I  wish  for  one ;  and  on 
this  account  will  withhold  my  address.  We 
shall  in  all  probability  never  meet  again  in 
this  life,  ana  it  is  far  better  for  me  Uiat  we 
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Bbould  not.    In  pkin  terms,  Mies  Lipwell,  I 
mufit  explain  that  (or  some  time  I  have  loved 


yon  most  distractedly  and  most  hopelessly. 
In  vain  I  endeavored  to  struggle  with  my 
feelings.    Day  by  day,  vreek  after  weeky  I 


was  only  growing  more  and  more  vnretched. 
Never  had  I  believed  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble  to  feel  so  utterly  crushed  from  such  a 
cause ;  but  gradually  I  became  enervated  and 
listless ;  my  duties  in  the  parish  weighed 
heavily  on  me ;  at  length  I  found  that  I  was 
only  performing  them  mechanically.  My 
heart  was  not  in  them.  I  feared  that  in 
time  1  would  sink  into  such  a  state  as  would 
make  me  neglect  them  altogether.  Was  I 
justified  then  in  keeping  up  »  show  of  work 
that  I  was  only  doing  by  halves  ?  My  ood- 
Bcience  answered  in  the  negative.  I  knew 
well  that  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Larcn  Grove  I  would  only  become 
more  deeply  plunged  in  misery.  By  keeping 
aloof  from  the  Manor  I  hoped  to  lay  my  mind 
to  my  duties,  and  for  a  time  did  feel  some 
benefit  by  it ;  but  latterly  my  attendaaoe 
there  was  frequently  required,  and  it  vms  im- 
possible for  me  to  refuse  to  go,  without  ap- 
pearing very  extraordinary.  My  own  seni^ 
told  me  the  only  thing  to  do  wbb  to  leave  the 
spot  altogether.  The  resolution  vms  terrible 
and  painful ;  but  like  some  poor  wretch  who 
consents  to  lose  a  limb  rather  than  sacrifice 
his  life,  Idetcrthined  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Careless  as  to  whither  I  went;  broken  in 
heart  and  spirit ;  nnablo  to  undertake  any 
further  clerical  duties — at  least  for  a  time — 
I  thus  Quitted  a  place  that,  in  spite  of  my 
misery,  nad  grown  most  dear  to  me.  The  old 
Parsonage  had  long  been  invested,  in  my  eyes, 
with  a  peculiar  charm,  which  extended  over 
the  grounds  of  Larch  Grove.  Were  I  to  live 
(i  hundred  years  I  could  never  cease  to  remem- 
ber with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest,  every 
spot  of  that  demesne  where  I  have  so  often 
VTalked  at  all  hours,  in  all  seasons.  I  know 
not  if  you  can  now  call  to  mind  a  walk  that 
you  took  with  me  one  early  summer  morning, 
more  than  two  years  ago.  We  had  both  hap- 
pened to  visit  poor  old  Mrs.  Webster  together; 
and  in  leaving  her  cottage  I  accompanied  you 
to  the  Manor.  On  the  way  tliere  we  encoun- 
tered Mrs.  Juggs,  who  was  in  a  yer^  excited 
state.  She  let  fiiU  some  expressions  that 
struck  a  dagger  into  my  soul.  I  feared  they 
offended  you,  for  I  saw  that  they  gave  you 
much  agitation.  From  that  morning  I  un- 
derstood more  of  "my  own  feelin«  than  I 
had  done  before.  I  was  startled,  aisnutyed, 
wretched.  I  fancied  many  miserable  things 
— that  you  wished  to  avoid  me ;  that  my 
presence  was  perplexing  to  you,  thou{|;h  1 
Knew  well  the  gentleness  of  your  disposition 
and  manners  would  not  aUow  you  to  betray 
these  feelingB  palpably.     I  may  have  been 


altogether  mistaken.  It  is  probable  that  yoa 
never  thought  twice  of  the  matter  ;  but  for 
months  I  experienced  great  unhappiness.  I 
know  that  there  are  women  who  resent  ad- 
miration or  love  from  any  man  that  they  can- 
not in  return  regard  with  preference ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  are  women  wh<f^ 
from  a  spirit  of  coquetry,  rejoice  in  winning 
a  heart,  though  it  be  oroken  by  their  tn- 
umph ;  but  to  neither  of  these  classes  do 
you  belong,  unless  I  am  indeed  most  wonder- 
fully deceived.  I  feel  sure  you  vrill  not  scovn 
or  condemn  me  ;  yet  it  is  most  painful  to  me 
to  make  this  confession  of  sentiments  so  long 
carefully  concealed.  Only  that  I  cannot  bear 
you  to  judge  me  too  harshly,  I  would  never 
have  done  so  at  all. 

'<  And  now  I  must  sa^  adien,  thanking  yoa 
for  all  your  former  kindness,  and  trusting 
that  it  may  never  be  your  lot  to  suffer  aa  1 
suffer  now.    Believe  me, 

<*  Your  sincere  friend, 
**  George  Ratnoe." 

The  letter,*  as  the  writer  intimated,  con« 
tained  no  note  of  the  place  from  whence  il 
WQ£  written  ;  it  bore  the  London  postmark, 
and  that  was  all  the  clue  that  could  be  ob- 
tained as  to  where  it  came  from.  Maria's 
heart  beat  with  many  different  feelings  ob  she 
thought  over  it.  She  vras  loved,  and  that 
was  great  happiness  to  her ;  but  if  she  never 
answered  Mr.  Baynor,  how  would  he  ever 
know  that  this  was  the  case ;  in  his  difiidenoe 
and  utter  hopelessness  he  had  not  dared  to 
ask  for  a  reply  to  his  letter,  or  even  to  leave 
it  in  Miss  LipwelPs  power  to  send  him  one  if 
she  wished.  Perhaps  this  little  traitf  so  ex- 
pressive of  modesty  and  distrust,  touched  the 
young  girl  more  than  anything  else  connected 
with  the  letter. 

'*  It  is  because  I  am  an  heiress,"  she 
thought,  a  little  sadly,  *<  that  he  will  not 
venture  to  ask  for  any  answer.  Ho  fears 
that  wealth  must  have  wealth — that  tlie  rich 
and  the  poor  cannot  be  matched  together.*' 

That  letter  was  yery  precious  to  her ;  pre- 
served as  a  treasure  of  great  worth,  and  read, 
day  afler  day,  many  times  over.  The  idea 
that  she  might  yet  meet  him  again  never 
abandoned  her  entirely.  Even  if  he  did  not 
dare  to  seek  her  any  more  of  himself,  uliance 
might  yet  throw  them  together  at  some  future 
period.  Maria  was  very  sanguine,  and  built 
her  Chateaux  en  Espagne  in  all  imaginable 
forms.  Yet,  among  iJl  their  varied  sliapes, 
she  never  hit  upon  anything  resembling  the 
reality  in  store  for  her.    Poor  short-sighted 
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mortals  thiki  we  are!  we  xwely  aniioipate 
the  imth.  Mrs.  Lipw^  was  anxious  to  get 
her  elder  daughter  married.  Maria  had 
ll0?er  been  a  &vorite,  or  eren  a  tolerably  be- 
knred  child  ;  jet  still,  it  would  reflect  credit 
on  the  mother  if  the  daughter  found  a  good 
oKlianoe.  It*  was  highly  proroking,  then, 
that  the  young  lady  would  not  make  herself 
agreeable  enough  to  attract  wealthy,  high- 
borv  suitors.  Nobody  suspected  ^t  her 
heart  was  already  given  to  an  obscure  indi- 
vidnal.  Tetshe  did  not  eseape  annoyance : 
and  at  length,  Ibeling  that  something  must 
he  done*  to  forward  her  matrimonial  plans, 
Mrs.  Lipwell,  not  bemg  able  to  bring  her 
daughters  to  London,  detenained  to  invite 
two  distant  relatives  of  her  own  to  spend  some 
time  at  Laroh  Grove.  These  people  were 
Lady  Mary  Dowton ,  a  widow,  and  her  brother, 
Jjoird  Dulheadie,  a  somewhat  elderly  bache- 
loi*  peer,  of  small  income,  and  greatly  out  at 
elbows.  He  had  long  been  on  the  lookout 
for  a'  rich  wife,  and  during  Maria's  first  sea- 
sons in  London  had  paid  her  some  attention. 
He  was  likewise  connected  with  fomilies  in 
the  Lipwells'  county,  and  had  latterly  met 
her  at  quiet  dinner  parties  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Larch  Grove.  It  would  be  well  for 
Maria  to  be  a  countess,  even  though  her  bus> 
hand  nught  be  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
liiought  the  mother.  Rank  was  a  great  con- 
sideration, and  her  own  large  fortune  could 
supply  deficiencies  on  the  other  side.  So 
now,  to  the  great  distrees  of  the  poor  girl. 
Lord  Dulheadie  and  his  sister  came  to  the 
Manor,  and  she  was  expected  to  receive  his 
attentions  complacently.  He  was  a  stupid, 
uninteresting  man,  unlikely  to  attract  any 
woman  ;  but  in  her  own  house  Maria  could 
not  treat  him  with  indifferoaoe.  Her  only 
moments  of  happiness  were  when  he  was  out 
shooting  with  Arthur  Hopton,  who  was  good- 
natured  enough  to  entertEiin  him  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Lady  Mary  was  a  shrewd, 
clever  woman,  very  anxious  to  catch  Miss  Lip- 
well  for  her  brother's  wife  ;  so  that  the  poor 
girl  was  distreaeed  upon  all  sides,  and  quite 
unequal  to  contend  against  all  the  manora- 
vring  of  her  mother,  and  her  suitor's  sister. 
He  was  always  beside  her  in  the  walks,  rides, 
and  drives  through  the  country,  which  were 
planned  for  the  visitors'  amusement ;  and  at 
dinner,  Mrs.  Lipwell  always  contrived  that 
he  should  sit  next  to  her.  Soon  it  was  spread 
all  through  Tilby  and  the  neighborhood  that 


LipwoU  was  goiQg  to  many  Lord  Dolr 


nivm  wnm  esis  nm>  umoRA/sA 
DuRiNa  all  this  time  David  Wynne  and  his 
wife  held  the  posts  of  master  and  matron  of 
the  Tilby  Almshouse.  Many  of  the  inmates 
of  sixterai  yean  ago  were  now  gone  to  their 
long  homes.  l%e  maniae,  the  idiot,  the  poor 
crip|de,  had  passed  away,  and  were  sq<s 
ceeded  by^iothen,  vrtio  shouted,  laughed  with 
idiotic  laugh,  or  hobbled  along  on  crutches 
just  as  their  predecessors  had  done.  We 
have  the  poor  forever  among  us  indeed.  No 
fear  that  the  almshouse  would  ever  be  de- 
serted*  Tet  Sokej  Sparrow  lived  on  still, 
now  bordering  on  eighty,  past  all  labor,  unfit 
even  to  nurse  a  pauper  infiint,  eating  the 
bread  of  charity  and  never  stirring  without 
the  walls  of  the  great  almshouse  yard.  She 
still  possessed  all  her  mental  fiicnlties,  and 
her  memory  of  the  past  never  deserted  her. 
David  Wynne's  daughters  were  now  grown 
up  young  women,  very  dashing,  fashionably 
dressed  girls,  thinking  of  little  except  vanity , 
though  their  fiither  somehow  was  not  thrive 
ing.  He  and  his  wife,  we  regret  to  say,  had 
beoome  habitual  drunkards-^one  leading  on 
the  other  to  vice.  Thus  the  business  of  the 
almshouse  was  negleeted,  the  paupers  were 
more  harshly  treated  than  ever  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Lipwell  seldom,  indeed  never,  latterly  at- 
tended the  board  days,  David  met  with  fre* 
quent  reprimands  and  warnings  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  who  cared  not 
{of  hurting  his  findings  as  his  kind  patron 
might  have  dene.  Indeed  some  of  them  dis- 
liked Wynne  very  mndi,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  wrest  the  wand  of  oflke  from 
him  entirely.  Beports  reached  Mrs.  Lipwell 
of  the  unworthy  conduct  of  her  husband's 
fiivorite.  She  had  never  liked  David,  and 
she  was  ready  enough  to  believe  his  behavior 
reprehensthfe.  Sir  Thomae  Gombely,  who 
was  a  pertieular  fx^nd  of  Lord  Dulheadie, 
represented  to  her  that  if  things  went  on  at 
the  almshouse  as  they  existed  at  pree^it,  all 
order  would  be  destroyed.  The  paupers 
were  neglected,  the  accounts  of  the  estab* 
lishment  all  oonfiised,  the  expenses  far  too 
great.  In  short,  aflhirs  called  loudly  for 
amendment.  Under  these  circumstances 
Mrs.  Lipwell  herself  proceeded  to  visit  the 
almshouse,  acoompanied  thither  by  Lord  Dul- 
headie and  Lady  Mary  Dowton,  the  latter  of 
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whom,  to  use  a  vulgar  ezpreeBion,  liked  hav- 
ing '<  a  fiDger  in  every  pie,"  and  was  glad  to 
have  an  opportanitj  of  examining  into  what- 
ever was  wrong  anywhere.  At  this  time 
Wynne  had  become  a  bloated,  red-faced  man, 
gray-haired,  but  e tout-looking  enough,  and 
still  active  in  brain,  in  spite  of  his  dissipated 
habits.  He  received  Mrs.  Lipwell  and  her 
companions  with  much  pomp  and  respect  at 
first ;  but,  on  finding  out  tlmt  they  were  all 
oome  there  to  inspect  and  find  fiekult,  he  grew 
surly  by  degrees,  making  short  answers,  and 
dropping  all  respectful  titles,  such  as  *'  my 
lord,"  <<  my  lady,"  as  he  xepUed  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  trio. 

*'Aje  you  happy  here,  and  do  you  get 
enough  to  eat?  "  inquired  I^y  Mary  of  a 
poor  creature  just  released  from  the  punish- 
ment of  the  shower-bath,  awarded  for  some 
trifling  offence. 

'*  No,  I  aint,"  she  replied ;  '*  nobody  could 
be.  We  all  hate  David  Wynne,  for  he's  the 
omelest,  wickedest  man  on  God's  earth. 
Didn't  he  flog  little  Joe  Tsdly  last  week  so 
bard  when  he  was  drunk,  that  he  killed  him 
dead?" 

**  What !  "  said  her  ladyship,  in  horror. 
"  Mr.  Wynne,  what  does  she  mean?  " 

*'  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied 
Wynne,  coolly.  <*  She's  a  raving,  crabbed 
old  thing." 

<<  Ay,  raving,  of  course ;  but  let  the  ladies 
ask  about  Joe,  and  they'll  know  maybe  if 
I'm  right."  And  thus  set  upon  the  scent  of 
s  most  foul  act  of  Wynne's,  Mrs.  Lipwell, 
by  much  cross-questioning  and  shrewd  in- 
quiry, actually  discovered  that  David,  in  a 
fit  of  drunken  rage,  had  flogged  a  poor  de- 
formed boy  so  severely  that  he  died  two  days 
after  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  almshouse,  and 
was  forthwith  buried  without  having  received 
medical  treatment,  or  having  excited  any  at- 
tention, except  among  a  few  of  the  ahns- 
house  inmates  who  dared  not  bring  the  mat- 
ter into  public  notice.  Lord  Dulhsadie  even 
vras  roused  from  his  usual  apathetic  state  by 
hearing  of  this  dreadful  inhumanity,  and  ex- 
pressed much  indignation  in  presence  of  the 
wretched  culprit. 

*^  The  boy  didn't  die  of  the  beating,"  said 
Wynne,  doggedly  ;  "  he  was  subject  to  sud- 
den attacks,  and  he  got'  one  of  them  in  the 
cell.  No  boy  of  his  age  oould  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  few  strokes  I  gave  him." 

<(  If  he  was  a  delicate  <^d,  so  much  the 


worse  for  yon  to  have  beaten  him,"  said  Lord 
Dulheadie,  getting  quite  bright-witted  in  his 
indignation. 

**  Folks  have  no  right  to  oome  here  piying 
about  when  the  humor  takes  them,'*  at 
length  exclaimed  Wynne,  who  may  not  have 
been  quite  sober ;  '*  it's  Mr.  Lipwell's  busi- 
ness, and  no  one  else's,  to  look  after  this 
almshouse!  " 

This  speech  caused  Mrs.  Lipwell's  eyes  to 
flash  fire.  She  said  nothing  more  to  Wynne ; 
but  from  that  hour  he  detested  her  and  Lord 
Dulheadie.  They  had  brought  him  into 
open  disgrace  among  the  paupers,  After  all 
his  years  of  pomp  and  tyranny  over  them. 
Perhaps  they  might  be  the  means  of  remov- 
ing him  altogether  from  his  high  post. 
^  **  Then,  as  I  stand  here  a  living  man,"  be 
vowed  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  hearty 
*'  I'll  make  them  repent  their  prying  this 
day.  If  ever  I  have  it  in  my  power,  I'll  bring 
Mrs.  Lipwell  low  to  the  ground." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

XikBT  lULOOs  coarruiirzs  hzb  RBADiva. 

As  soon  as  her  grandmother  left  her  again, 
Mary  Flaggs  b^an  reading  over  the  book 
which  she  had  concealed  under  her  pillow ; 
and  her  interest  being  roused,  she  passed 
from  page  to  page  without  ceasing.  The 
next  passage  that  she  arrived  at  was  this : — 

"  December  1st. — ^All  is  over  now.  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  write  down  all  that  has 
transpir^  of  late.  The  humiliation  and 
miserv  I  have  suffered  —  the  indifference  I 
was  ooliged  to  assume — the  tears  I  suppressed 
while  in  the  presence  of  others  —  and  the 
oceans  I  shed  in  secret.  Let  it  pass  forever 
from  my  mind.  Possessed  of  a  hundred  sov- 
ereigns I  was  sent  from  the  house  by  order 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L .    And  I  left  it  thia 

morning  under  the  escort  of  a  coarse-looking 
man,  who  is  fortunately  too  hardened  to 
think  vexy  deeply  about  me  or  my  afiairs. 
It  is  the  middle  of  the  night  now ;  and  by  a 
subterfuge  I  have  persuaded  W to  post- 

fme  any  further  travelling  till  to-morrow, 
feigned  illness,  which  I  am  glad  I  do  not 
really  feel.  I  am  wonderfully  strong  this 
night  after  aU  I  have  gone  through.  The 
hostess  of  the  inn  where  I  am  now  stopping 
seems  a  hearty,  ffood-natured  soul ;  I  have 
ventured  to  oonfi£  partly  in  her ;  and  have 
promised  her  ten  pounds  if  she  will  get  me 
secretly  from  this  place  before  my  escort  is 
awake  in  the  morning.  She  thiuKS  she  un- 
derstands my  position,  and  I  cannot  unde- 
ceive her ;  but  she  evidently  pities  me,  and 
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has  agreed  to  let  me  travel  in  the  wagon, 
which  is  to  flet  off  long  before  dawn  to-moi^ 
TOW.  In  a  Terj  few  £>ar8  I  will  be  on  my 
way  to  London  instead  of  Liverpool,  as  was 
intended.  Onoe  there  I  shall  be  safe,  and  I 
ahall  try  to  earn  my  bread  in  whatever  way 

I  can.     Mis.  D ,  the  innkeeper's  wife, 

says  she  will  write  a  line  on  my  benalf  to  her 
daughter,  who  keeps  a  lodging-house  in  Lon- 
don, and  through  her  means  I  may  get  em- 
i)loyment  in  any  way,  however  humble.  Per- 
haps I  was  imprudent  to  confide  so  much  in 

Mrs.  D .    I  told  her  what  money  i  had 

with  me,  and  now  I  think  I  was  wrons  to  do 
BO :  but  I  am  very  nervous  and  full  of  fore- 
bodings. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sleep  this 
night,  so  I  write  on  from  having  nothing  else 
to  do.  How  I  long  for  the  approach  of 
the  WB0on  that  is  to  convey  me  to  town ! 

Long   before  W is  awake  I  shall   be 

fiur  out  of  the  reach  of  this  hamlet.  Will 
the  time  ever  come  when  I  shall  be  in  pros- 
perity and  happiness  —  an  honored  ana  re- 
spected being/  Thank  God,  though  others 
may  despise  me,  I  need  not  despise  myself. 
Even  this  last  subterfuge  practised  against 
Mr.  L and  his  empUiui  may  yet  be  ex- 
plained and  pardoned,  llow  could  any  one 
expect  that  a  person  in  my  position  would 
1)anish  herself  to  a  far-off  land?  And  if  I 
had  openly  refused  to  go  to  America  I  might 
have  starved.  Mr.  L--- —  will  get  rid  of  me 
as  effectually — at  least  for  a  time — as  if  I  had 
left  England.  The  clock  has  struck  three. 
In  an  hour  I  shall  be  off.  Somebody  has  just 
gone  down-stairs.    What  a  fearful  thing  it 

would  be  if  W had  heard  my  conference 

with  Mrs.  D ,  and  was  on  the  watch  to 

prevent  my  escape  in  the  wa^on  !  The  very 
idea  makes  me  freeze !  I  believe  I  fell  asleep 
for  some  time  over  the  paper,  for  now  »the 
dock  has  struck  four.  1  must  stop  for  the 
present.  The  rain  pours  fearfully,  and  there 
IS  a  wild  storm  of  wind.  I  hear  the  wagon 
wheels  grating  underneath.  Now  for  ub- 
erty! 

"  December  3d. — Late  at  night  the  slow- 
going  vehicle  arrived  in  Londbn.    I  am  now  in 

the  lodging-house  belonging  to  Mrs.  D 's 

daughter  and  son-in-law.  It  is  a  very  old, 
dismal-looking  house,  standing  in  an  obscure 
street  of  the  city,  and  can  only  be  resorted 
to  by  very  low  people;  yet  the  young  wo- 
man seems  a  kina  creature,  and  she  is  very 
civil  to  me.  *  I  wonder  what  that  horrid  man, 
W ,  thought  when  he  found  I  had  disap- 
peared. I  trust  Mr.  L^ —  will  not  blame 
film  for  my  delinquency.  I  got  off  as  safely 
as  possible  from  the  inn.  It  was  pitch  dark, 
ana  still  blowing  terribly  when  I  entered  the 
great  covered  wagon  in  which  I  sat  among 
various  packages,  glad  of  any  place  to  stow 
B^ftelf.    I  gave  Mns.  D- — the  ten  poundsl 


promised,  and  she  in  return  handed  me  the 
letter  to  her  daughter  here.  I  left  my  trunk 
at  the  inn,  thinking  it  best  not  to  hamper 
myself  wrth  it.  I  took  care  that  it  should 
contain  nothing  I  cared  for.  However,  all 
the  way  to  London  I  felt  nervous  and  fearful 
of  pursuit ;  the  slow  journey  was  very  try- 
ing and  wearisome ;  and  when,  in  the  depth 
of  night,  I  arrived  at  this  lodging-house,  I 
felt  mint  with  fati^e.  The  youns  woman 
of  the  house  was  still  up.  I  foundlier  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms  sitting  alone  at  the 
kitchen  fire.  She  seemed  to  have  been  weep- 
ing, but  when  I  ^vo  her  the  letter  from  her 
mother  she  brightened  up  a  little.  From 
what  I  have  since  observea,  I  think  she  has 
a  bad  husband.  Indeed,  Mrs.  D— ^=-  spoke 
to  me  something  of  this.  He  is  a  surly,  sav- 
age-looking creature,  who  seems  to  treat  her 
as  a  slave ;  and  she  is  almost  as  submissive 
as  one.  The  baby  is  a  pretty  little  thing, 
very  small  and  fragile,  and  seems  the  on^ 
thing  the  poor  broken-hearted  mother  has  to 
make  her  life  happy. 
<<  December  12th. — I  am  still  here,  and 

though  I  have  written  often  to  0 ,  have 

got  no  reply  to  any  letter.    The  fearful  idea 
seizes  *me  that  he  has  abandoned  me  alto- 

f  ether ;  if  so,  I  must  only  try  to  bear  with 
is  desertion.  In  this  house  I  am  treated 
most  kindly  by  the  poor  woman  who  acts 
as  mistress.  The  husband  is  only  occasion- 
ally at  home.  The  more  I  see  of  him,  the 
more  I  dislike  him  ;  in  fact,  I  feel  an  unac- 
countable dread  of  him .  I  generally  go  down 
in  the  evening  to  sit  in  the  parlor  below 
stairs  with  my  hostess,  and  her  husband  is, 
of  course,  sometimes  there.  The  pretty  lit- 
tle child,  Mary,  is  an  amusement  to  me. 
She  has  already  learned  to  smile  when  I  ap- 
proach ;  and  I  often  nurse  it  to  relieve  the 
poor  mother  of  the  burden.  There  is  only 
one  servant  in  the  house,  a  wretched-looking; 
old  woman,  scarcely  able  to  hobble  from  one 
room  to  another,  yet  expected  to  do  much 
work.  At  present,  I  am  the  only  lodger 
here ;  and  I  think  my  host  and  hostess  arc 
rather  badly  off,  or  else  the  former  spends 
all  the  money  on  himself,  for  the  poor  wo- 
man is  ill-clad,  and  seems  in  great  poverty. 
She  borrowed  a  sovereign  of  me  this  mon>> 
ing,  though  I  do  not  yet  owe  half  that  sum ; 
but  I  gave  it  willingly.  My  own  misfortunes 
make  me  pity  those  of  others  far  more  than 
formerly.  What  a  mine  of  wealth  those 
hundred  bright  sovereigns  seem  to  my  eyes ! 
I  often  count  them  over.  Indeed,  I  was  fool- 
ishly doing  BO  last  evening  up  in  my  room 
when  old  Peg,  the  sen'ant,  suadenly  entered, 
and  there  was  the  great  golden  pile  lying  on 
the  table  before  me,  distinctly  revealed  by  the 
candle-lieht.  I  hastily  threw  thom  back  into 
the  bag,  Dut  they  made  a  greatvjingje,  aihd.L 
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thought  the  old  woman  looked  oyer  at  me 
while  I  was  picking  them  up  bj  threes  and 
fours.  She  has  a  wicked,  wonderful  eye — 
that  old  Peg ;  I  wonder  what  her  history  is. 
She  must  have  seen  much  of  life,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  durins  her  long  existence. 

"December  13tn. — ^My  poor  hostess  and 
her  husband  had  a  great  quarrel  last  even- 
ing. I  heard  them  disputing  from  ixy  own 
room.  I  heard  her  say  in  a  tone  of  great 
excitement  that  she  would  leave  him,  and 
take  her  child  along  with  her,  to  beg  through 
the  world  rather  than  remain  under  that 
roof.  He  declared  she  durst  not  attempt 
such  a  thing.  The  child  was  his ;  the  law 
gave  it  entirely  to  him,  and  she  was  his 
property  also !  How  strange  it  is  that  the 
law  protects  the  strong  rather  than  the  weak ; 
and  now  eqaally  strange  that  the  most  bru- 
tal, i^orant  man  is  aware  of  the  power  the 
law  gives  him  over  his  wife  and  children — 
the  cnildren  that  she  has  borne  in  agony  at 
the  peril  of  her  own  life !  It  seems  to  me 
that  man  and  woman  have  not  equal  rights 
at  all  in  this  world.  This  idea  has  possessed 
me  of  late;  but  then  I  am  a  poor,  simple 
creature.  Wiser  heads  than  mine  have 
probably  fhimed  our  laws.  Women  are,  at 
all  events,  not  quite  in  such  slavery  now  as 
they  were  in  the  times  of  the  old  Romans, 
when  a  man  had  power  to  kill  wife  or  child 
{f  he  liked.  Our  laws  are  not  quite  so  cruel 
as  those  of  the  olden  time.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred years  hence  how  much  fiirtner  will  civ- 
ilization and  enlightenment  have  advanced  ? 
I  was  too  nervous  to  go  down  to  sit  with  the 
people  below  last  night.  I  dreaded  to  re- 
main in  the  room  with  that  fearful  man,  who 
could  use  such  brutal  laneua^  to  his  wife. 
I  think  I  will  leave  this  lodging  as  soon  as 
possible.  All  night  in  bed  I  lay  awake,  fan- 
cying I  heard  people  going  about  the  house, 
and  even  approactiing  my  own  door,  which 
unfortunately  has  no  bolt  or  lock.  At  last  I 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  fceline 
as  if  suffocated.  To-day  my  hostess  seemed 
a  little  sullen  and  dogged  even  towards  me. 
She  asked  'me  actually  for  fifteen  shillings ; 
and  when  I  replied  that  I  feared  I  had  not 
chang^  to  that  amount,  she  said, '  Oh,  then, 
I  dare  say  you  have  plenty  of  gold ;  it's  easy 
to  change  a  sovereign.'  So  feeling  a  sort  of 
dread  ot  refusing  lier,  I  went  up-stairs  and 
brought  down  a  sovereign  on  the  spot.  But 
I  must  go  away  from  this.  I  shall  die  if  I 
remain  here. 

"  December  15th. — ^I  was  very  ill  all  yes- 
terday, and  in  the  evening,  when  the  woman 
asked  me  to  go  down-stairs  for  company,  I 
fblt  actually  afraid  not  to  comply  with  the 
request.  Her  husband  was  at  home,  and 
they  seemed  to  have  forj^tten  their  late  quar- 
fd.    There  was  a  good  supper  on  the  table ; 


and  what  struck  me  vnth  a  cnrioiiiB,  creeping 
feeling  <^  horror,  ma  tiie  appeaxaDce  of  a 
large  peculiar-looking  knife  lying  amongst 
the  eatables.  It  seemed  like  a  butchCT's 
kntfi-HK>  large,  strong,  and  sharp-looking; 
I  dare  say  the  'woman  saw  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  formidable-looking  weapon,  fer  she  made 
an  observation  resj^eoting  it,  sayins  it  was  s 
knife  used  fer  catting  up  meat,  and  had  be- 
longed to  her  huelnnd's  &tber,  vrho  had 
been  a  butoher.  In  a  short  time  after  it-was 
removed  from  the  table;  but,  somehow,  it 
made  an  extraordinaiy  impression  on  my 
mind. 

"  January  3d. — ^A  long  while  has  elapsed 
since  I  last  vnote  in  my  journal,  and  now  I 
have  seized  the  opportnnify,  while  Mrs.  Cum- 
ber is  out  of  the  room,  to  write  a  few  lines. 
Much  has  happened  to  me  since  the  last  day's 
events  were  recorded.  I  am  the  mother  of  a 
living,  breathing  human  being — a  little  crea- 
ture, tiny  as  a  doll.  Mrs.  Cumber— -I  will 
write  her  name  plainly,  since  I  no  longer 
care  whether  my  journal  is  read  <^  not— -was 
most  kind  to  me  for  the  last  fortnight ;  she  is 
deliffhted  vrith  the  baby,  and  puts  it  to  sleep 
in  the  daytime  in  the  cradle  beside  her  own. 
How  sweet  the  two  pretty  little  things  look 
together  I  To  my  oeat  relief,  Stephen  Cum- 
ber has  been  away  for  ten  days,  and  I  think 
his  wife  rather  rejoices  at  his  absence  also. 
I  have  bought  some  nice  clothes  for  my  little 
daughter,  and  have  made  a  few  trifiing  pres- 
ents to  Mrs.  Cumber  for  hers.  May  the 
dreadful  *  Steve,'  as  his  wife  caUa  him,  sti^ 
away  till  I  can  leave  this !  " 

And  now  Mary  Flaggs  threw  the  bo^k 
aside  once  more,  with  a  spasmodic  movement, 
murmuring  half  aloud  the  words  ''Steve 
Cufaiber ! "  A  sort  of  cold  dew  gathered 
upon  her  pale  forehead ;  a  feeling  of  nervous 
horror  oppressed  her  for  many  minutes  be- 
fore she  could  compose  herself  to  continue 
reading  the  journal.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  relinquish  the  perusal  of  it  alto- 
gether, agitated  though  she  vras.  It  was 
thus  continued : — 

''  January  10th — I  am  still  very  weak,  and 
Mrs.  Cumber  is  so  kind  to  me  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  leave  her,  especially  now,  when  her 
husband  is  away.  She  says  he  often  remains 
firom  home  for  months  at  a  time,  and  then 
comes  back  and  takes  whatever  money  theio 
is  in  the  house,  and  goes  off  asain.  The  poor 
creature  has  b^nn  to  confide  ner  cares  to  me ; 
she  says  she  eloped  with  Stephen  Cumber, 
who  was  employed  as  an  ostler  at  her  father's 
inn,  and  that  for  a  long  while  her  pacents 
would  hold  no  communication  with  her.  Al- 
most firom  ths  first  week  of  their  macriafs 
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her  huaband  treated  ber  croeUy.  '  At  first  I 
had  good  spirit,'  she  said,  <  bat  gradually  I 
hadiTt  a  bit  left.  It  i/rasnH  becaase  he  beat 
me  or  iU-nsed  me  that  I  got  so  downhearted- 
like,  but  becau0e  I  oouldnt  get  away  from  him. 
People  said,  a  married  women  should  bear  all 
her  husband's  wilfulness  and  wiokedness,  no 
matter  how  bad  he  was,  when  onoe  she  had 
tied  herself  to  him ;  and  I  knew  tluit  if  I  did 
run  off  from  him,  nobody  would  employ  me 
in  any  respectable  way,  unless  I  could  set  a 
character,  and  say  who  I  was,  and  all  about 
my  husbsAd's  benavior  to  me.  So  I  felt  like 
a  prisoner  in  chains,  and  three  beautiful 
children  all  died  off,  one  afler  another ;  and 
now  IVe  only  this  little  puny  girl,  that  may 
die,  too ;  ana  though  it  wouldf  break  my  heart 
to  see  her  dead,  yet  I  know  it  would  oe  well 
for  her  to  be  taken  out  of  this  world,  that's 
such  a  sorrowful  place  for  so  many  women. 
There's  a  comfortable  almshouse  near  where 
YOU  came  from,  ma'am,  that  I  oflen  wish  my 
little  Mary  was  safe  in ;  I  know  it  well,  for  1 
was  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker  in  the  town, 
and  I  used  to  go  sometimes  to  see  the  people 
liying  there.  If  eyer  I'd  escape  from  my  hus- 
band— that  is,  if  he  got  worse  than  he's  now, 
I  would  just  try  to  drop  m^  child  in  that 
almshouse ;  and  then  I'd  strive  to  work  for 
my  living  the  beet  way  I  could,  till  I'd  have 
enoueh  to  get  Mary  back  to  me.'  Poor 
wretdied  woman !  I  cannot  help  feeling  deeply 
for  her ;  she  seems  so  utterly  broken-spirited. 

'*  Febraary  20th. — ^I  am  so  occupied  with 
my  baby,  that  I  do  not  care  for  writing  down 
my  thoughts,  as  formerly.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  to  say  of  a  particular  kind.  Mrs. 
Comber  and  I  get  on  well  together ;  she  un- 
derstands all  about  my  anxiety  to  get  letters, 

and  oflen  walks  to  0 's  club  nSd  hotel  to 

inquire  for  them,  but,  alas !  in  vain.  I  think 
he  must  be  dead.  How  coolly  I  can  write 
the  words !  We  never  know  now  much  we 
can  bear  till  the  trial  comes.  My  child  was 
christened  by  the  name  of  Sarah — after  my- 
self; she  is  so  delicate  I  fear  she  cannot  Vivh, 
but  still  she  seeoa  quite  as  strong  as  little 
Mary  Cumber. 

'*  Februanr  28th. — Mrs.  Camber  tells  me 
that  it  is  only  of  late  her  family  have  begun 
to  take  any  notice  of  her,  though  they  are 
not  cordial  yet.  She  says  her  father's  cir- 
cumstances are  not  near  so  good  as  they  were ; 
and  from  some  hints  she  drops  occasiooally, 
I  glean  that  he  is  not  nearly  so  honest  as  her 
mother,  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  very 
much  more  enraged  at  her  marriage  than  he 
was.  To  my  surprise,  she  told  me  her  lather 
and  husband  were  coming  to  her  early  next 
week. 

**  March  6th. — ^I  vroald  have  tried  to  suit 
myself  ta  other  lodgingfi  npoii  hearing  that 
Cumber  was  to  be  Immo  to  ioon^  only  I  foU 


too  ill  al>  the  week  to  jga  out',  and  he  came 
back  yesterday  with  his  iather-in-law,  who 
looks  worse  dressed  and  more  shabby  than  he 
did  three  months  ago.  Cumber  himself  is 
just  the  same  virretch^-looking  man  as  before. 
When  I  came  up  to  my  room  unexpectedly 
this  morning,  I  round  old  Peg  standing  very 
near  the  drawer  where  I  keep  my  money,  and 
I  had  forgotten  the  key  in  it !  1  really  am  a 
very  silly  creature.  Mrs.  Cumber's  father  is 
going  to  stay  for  some  time  here ;  as  he  is  come 
to  London  upon  business.  Baby  was  so  ill 
last  night,  I  thought  it  was  dying,  but  Mrs. 
Cumber,  who  understands  ii^uitine  ailments, 
administered  a  rapid  cure. 

**  March  11th. — ^I  am  now  very  much  pro»- 
trated.  My  hostess  has  requested  me,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  vrild  manner,  to  leave  her  lodg- 
ings, as  she  vrants  to  let  them  to  some  one  else ; 
but  she  requests  me  not  to  say  anything  of  my 
leaving  them  to  any  other  person  in  the  house. 

*  Bat  I  cannot  go  to-day,'  I  said  in  surprise, 

*  I  could  not  pack  up  my  clothes  so  hastily ; 
besides,  I  am  very  weak  and  ill . '  'No  matter 
for  that,'  said  she,  in  that  sullen,  dogged  way 
she  sometimes  assumes,  especially  when  her 
husband  is  at  home ;  <  go  when  I  ask  you,  if 
you  please ;  1  have  been  kind  enough  to  jou, 
and  you  might  oblige  me.'  I  felt  mortified, 
and  said  I  vrould  certainly  take  my  diparture 
that  evening ;  and  I  have  b^un  to  pack  up 
my  few  clothes  and  books.  I  dare  say  I  shalt 
be  ready  to  depart  in  two  hours.  It  is  a  wild, 
stormy  day  ;  oh,  so  bleak  and  fearful  ?  And 
must  1  leave  the  house  in  all  this  storm  of 
wind  and  snow  ?  Thank  Goodness,  no.  Mrs. 
Cumber  has  just  come  to  say  that  I  may  wait 
till  to-morrow.  She  has  given  me  no  reason 
for  this  respite ;  and  so  now  I  vrill  shut  up  my 
journal  for  the  present,  and  go  down-stairs, 
for  my  hostess  says,  her  fikther  and  husband 
have  gone  away  for  a  day  or  two.  Mrs  Cum- 
ber is  not  so  wild  looking  as  in  the  morning, 
but  still  rather  tremulous  and  excited ;  some- 
times I  have  feared  that  Stephen  Cumber 
might  try  to  get  rid  of  his  miserable  wife  by 
some  shocking  means,  and  that  she  had  a 
dread  of  thia  herself  also.  Hen  is  a  terrible 
fate." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
DI8TBKSS  or  UirD. 

Hsu  the  journal  ended  abmptiy.  Mary 
Flaggs  turned  over  page  afWr  page  of  blank 
paper,  in  a  state  of  madi  excitement. 

<*  I  know  who  all  these  people  were !  "  she 
exclaimed,  sinking  back  on  her  pillow,  while 
the  dusk  of  the  winter  afternoon  already  stole 
over  all  objects.  *'  I  am  the  child  of  Stephen 
and  Mary  Cumber !  The  man  who  is  staying 
I  amierthiBroofy  hiding  his  real  name,  is  my 
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father !  "  The  young  girl  ehed  no  t6ire  upon 
making  this  fearful  diBOOvery;  her  emotion 
was  too  deep  for  any  outburst  of  weeping,  but 
every  fibre  of  her  frame  shook  with  a  power- 
ful agitation.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  shut 
up  the  journal  and  iie  it  round,  as  before, 
with  the  faded  ribbdn,  and  then  to  hide  it 
away,  where  her  grandmother  or  aunt  might 
never  see  it.  But  later  in  the  evening,  when 
Mrs.  Drover  came  to  sit  with  her,  bringing 
her  knitting  and  a  light  to  the  bedside,  Mary 
thought  she  would  aek  her  a  few  questions. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  she,  **  did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  governess  that  was  at  Larch  Grove 
about  seventeen  years  ago,  called  Price?  " 

**Why?  What  of  her,  of  all  people?  To 
be  sure  I  heard  of  her ;  everybody  about  here 
did." 

<<  Mrs.  Grubly  was  telling  me  of  her  some 
time  ago.  It  was  a  great  pity  of  her,  wasn't 
it?" 

*'  Well,  it  was,  I  suppose.  It  is  always  a 
pity  of  people  that  go  wrong." 

*'  Where  did  she  go  to  when  she  was  sent 
away  from  Larch  Grove?" 

<*  How  can  I  tell  ?  She  was  sent  to  Amer- 
ica, you  know.  David  Wynne  brought  her 
as  far  as  our  inn  at  Goyle,  and  she  ran  off  in 
the  night  to  whatever  place  she  liked." 

**  Do  you  think  she  went  to  London  ?  " 

*<  London?  Of  course  she  may  have  gone 
there.  I  didn't  trouble  my  head  much  about 
her." 

^*  Do  you  think  she  is  alive  yet  anywhere  ?  " 

**  God  knovfs,"  said  Mrs.  Drover  in  a 
husky  voice,  bending  over  her  knitting. 

Afler  a  long  pause,  Mary  continued  in  a 
tone  slightly  tremulous, 

^*  Grandmother,  what  became  of  my 
mother  ?    Where  did  she  die  ?  " 

All  at  once  the  needles  dropped  out  of  the 
old  woman's  hand,  a  dark  light  beamed  in  her 
eyes.  **  Why  do  you  ask  about  your  unfor- 
tunate mother!  "  she  exclaimed  in  emotion. 
*' Uow  dare  you  mention  her  before  me? 
Don't  you  know  I  never  allow  her  name  to  be 
heard  in  my  presence  ?  Let  the  dead  rest  till 
the  judgment-day ! " 

*'  Oh,  it  is  hard  not  to  know  what  hap- 
pened to  one's  own  mother !  "  cried  Mary,  in 
some  excitement.  '*  Tou  needn't  be  afraid  to 
trust  mc.  If  she  lived  and  died  a  miserable 
woman,  can't  you  let  her  child  know  it,  and 
mourn  for  her  !  " 

Wlio  has  been  patting  these  things  into 
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your  head  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Drover,  sternly. 
*  *  Your  mother  is  no  more  to  any  one  on  earth ; 
never  utter  her  name  again  in  my  heax'ing !  " 
And  so  forbidden  to  speak  of  her  mother 
any  more,  Mary  could  only  brood  upon  her 
own  fiincies  in  future.  One  idea  became 
fixed  in  her  mind,  and  that  was  that  Stephen 
Cumber,  the  man  whom  she  dreaded,  perhaps 
most  of  any  one  in  the  world,  was  her  own 
unworthy  father.  More  than  ever  was  she 
now  determined  to  see  Arthur  Hopton  no 
more.  She  blushed  at  her  folly  for  having 
permitted  herself  to  listen  to  his  professions 
of  love.  When  recovered  enough  to  leave 
her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  following  note,  by 
post,  instead  of  trusting  any  messenger  direct 
with  it  to  himself: — 

"  Mr  nEAR  Sir, — ^I  thank  you  very  much 
for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  and  the  good 
opinion  you  have  expressed  of  liae,  but  I  now 
tnink  it  is  best  that  we  should  never  meet 
again.  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  quite  unfit  to 
be  the  companion  of  gentlefolk.  Even  if  you 
made  me  your  wife,  you  would  soon  feel 
ashamed  of'^me ;  and  I  never  could  bear  to  be 
sunk  in  my  own  eyes,  as  I  should  be,  if  I  per- 
mitted myself  to  see  you  any  more.  I  am 
lower  in  oirth  than  you  may  think.  I  am, 
indeed,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  and  you  must 
soon  understand  that  vou  will  be  well  rid  of 
me.  As  this  is  my  first  letter  to  you,  so  it 
will  be  my  last. 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 
"Mart  Flagos." 

It  punled  Mary  very  much  to  know  how  it 
was  that  she  had  been  left  at  the  Tilby  Alms- 
house. Had  her  mother  at  last  escaped  fimn 
her  fiithcr,and  hidden  her  in  the  pauper  asy- 
lum? Was  it  her  hands  that  had  lefl  her  in 
the  great  workhouse  hall  that  soft  summer 
night,  that  Suky  Sparrow  had  so  often  UAd 
her  of?  0  mother !  mother  !  from  the  far- 
off  land  canst  thou  see  or  hear  thy  daughter's 
face  or  words?  Does  thy  spirit  ever  hover 
near  her  in  this  lower  world  ? 

Arthur  Hopton  felt  very  much  surprised 
and  chagrined  at  the  receipt  of  Mary's  note  ; 
he  understood  quickly  enough  that  some  one 
had  succeeded  in  warning  her  against  him, 
and  he  hoped  to  see  her  somewhere,  day 
after  day,  to  assure  her  that  he  loved  her 
with  a  most  respectful,  constant  affection ; 
but  it  vras  in  vain  to  try  and  meet  her,  for 
Mary,  even  when  quite  well,  would  not  go  to 
the  Manor  any  more.  She  gave  up  all  her 
work  there,  and  remained  closely  at  home. 
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TBStAj  Btirring  oat  of  doors.  It  had  caused 
her  heart  numy  a  pang  to  be  obliged  thus  to 
give  up  her  lorer,  but  for  his  sake  as  well  as 
her  own  it  must  be  done.  Perhaps  she  had 
all  the  time  been  only  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  and  it  was  well  she  had  stepped 
back  in  time.  Had  she  not  learned  enough 
firom  the  sad  story  of  the  poor  governess, 
Miss  Price  ?  She  felt  that  she  had.  So  Ar- 
thur sought  her  in  Tain.  Taking  his  gun 
with  him  as  an  excuse  for  being  out,  he 
passed  day  after  day  wandering  through  the 
Woods  a<yoining  the  Halting  Place  fVirm, 
hoping  to  see  her  going  to  or  from  the  Til- 
lage, but  without  success.  When  nearly  a 
fortnight  had  passed  thus,  he  determined  to 
write  to  her,  and  after  due  consideration,  de- 
spatched a  letter  explaining  all  that  he  felt. 
But  by  the  time  it  arriTed  at  the  Halting 
Place,  Mary  Flaggs  was  no  longer  there. 
Margaret  DroTer  got  the  letter,  and  haTing 
read  it,  hid  it  away  where  no  one  else  might 
find  it. 

CHAPTER  XX7. 
ms  XSCAPS. 

Gits  heroine  had  fled  from  her  grandfather's 
house,  a  wanderer  upon  the  world.  Soon 
after  her  recoTery  fVom  her  recent  illness,  she 
was  informed  with  some  solemnity,  that  Mat 
I>roTer  was  willing  to  become  her  husband, 
and  that  she  was  expected  to  accept  him  as 
such.  DroTcr  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  Mat, 
were  anxious  for  the  marriage,  and  all  three 
seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  it  must  take  place.  At  this  time,  SteTe 
Camber,  aUas  James  Selfe,  was  not  staying 
at  the  Halting  Place ;  he  had  taken  his  de- 
parture during  Mary's  illness,  greatly  to  the 
young  girl*s  relief  of  mind.  On  learning  the 
intentions  of  her  rclatiTcs,  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  her  hand  in  marriage,  Mary  firmly 
expressed  her  own  wishes  on  the  subject. 
She  did  not  like  her  cousin  well  enough  to 
become  his  wife,  nor  could  she  erer  alter  her 
mind.  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  many 
him.  Mat  was  wrathful ;  his  unde  and  aunt 
almost  equally  so.  No  one  took  the  poor 
girrs  part  but  her  Aunt  Margpkret,  who  haT- 
ing for  years  entertained  a  preference  for  Mat 
herself,  trembled  at  the  idea  of  his  marriage 
with  any  one  else.  While  Mary  was  weep- 
ing bitterly  in  her  own  room,  ignorant  of 
how  she  could  possibly  escape  the  fearful 
doom  awaiting  her,  her  aant  joined  her, 


shatting  and  locking  *the  door  carefaUy,  be- 
fore she  addressed  her. 

**  Ton  don't  Iotc  >Iat,  you  say,"  she  ob- 
serred,  in  a  husky,  hurried  tone ;  **  then  you 
had  best  try  to  get  away  from  this,  for  you'll 
be  forced  to  marry  him  if  you  stay  here." 

<*  But  how  can  I  go  anywhere  else?  I 
haTe  no  money,  and  unless  I  went  to  the 
almshouse,  I  wouldn't  be  reoeiTed  in  any 
place  that  I  know  of,"  said  Mary,  hopelessly. 

*^  The  almshouse  wouldn't  do,  for^ou'd  be 
found  out  there  at  once,  and  brought  back, 
eren  if  DaTid  Wynne  would  let  you  in,  which 
I  don't  belicTe  he  would ;  "  returned  Marga- 
ret, '*  but  I  haTe  money  of  my  own  that  I 
saTed,  and  I'll  giTc  you  a  few  soTereigns  to 
take  you  to  London,  and  I  know  a  respecta- 
ble woman  called  Godsell,  that  will  get  yoa 
a  ph&ce  as  nursery-maid  or  kitchen-maid,  or 
whateTer  you're  fit  for ;  she's  linng  at  No. 
3  Mud  Court,  and  keeps  a  huckster's  shop ; 
but  you  must  change  your  name,  and  take  care 
not  to  go  out  much  for  fear  of  Mat  following 
you." 

**  I'll  call  myself  any  name  you  like,"  said 
Mary,  hurriedly ;  **  but  wont  it  be  Teiy 
lonefy  and  desolate  in  London  ?  " 

**  Then  if  you  like  to  stay  here,  do  so," 
returned  Margaret,  sharply.  *'  I  was  only 
trying  to  serTO  you.  It's  nothing  to  mc 
whether  you  go  or  not." 

«  Oh,  I'll  go,  aunt,  I'll  go !  "  exclaimed 
the  girl,  ^*  I  wouldn't  stay  tor  the  world  !  " 

Thus  it  was  settled  that  she  should  leave 
the  Halting  Place,  secretly.  Margaret  planned 
her  flight,  giving  her  fiTc  soTereigns.  It  was 
arranged  that  she  should  go  out  to  walk  Tery 
early  next  morning,  taking  the  road  that  led 
towards  London,  and  when  the  coach  passed, 
she  ¥rBs  to  hail  it  and  take  her  seat  for  the 
city.  This  plan  succeeded  well;  no  one 
knew  where  she  was  going  to  but  Marg9>ret, 
when  she  left  the  house  in  the  morning ;  and 
she  had  arrived  safely  in  London,  at  Mrs. 
Godsell 's,  before  she  was  missed  by  her  rela- 
tiTcs  at  the  Halting  Place.  Mrs.  Godsell 
was  a  fat,  pleasant  woman,  who  happened  to 
be  in  wont  of  a  servant  herself,  and  she  was 
glad  to  get  one  from  the  country.  According 
to  Margaret's  advice,  Mary  had  taken  the 
name  of  Brooks,  as  a  disguise;  and  Mrs. 
Godsell  was  quite  unaware  that  she  was  any 
relative  of  the  Drovers,  which  made  her 
speak  more  freely  of  them  and  'their  alBiirs 
than  she  might  have  done,  if  she  had  bus- 
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pected  that  the  girl  was  connected  witli  them 
hy  birth. 

<<  Did  yon  hear  anything  of  Richard  Dro- 
Ter*8  married  daughter,  Mary  Cumber?" 
aaked  Mrs.  Oodsell,  who  had  a  conddorable 
turn  for  gossip,  when  she  and  Mary  were  eit- 
ting  one  night  together. 

"  No, "  said  the  girl,  starting  and  coloring ; 
"  I  hardly  ever  hea^  her  name  mentioned." 

*'  She  lived  at  one  time  in  the  big  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  next  street ;  but  that's  many 
a  year  ago,  upwards  of  sixteen,  I'd  say.  She 
wasn't  a  proper  reared  woman  at  all,  for  she 
first  ran  away  from  her  parents  to  marry 
Stephen  Cumber;  and  then,  I  believe,  she 
ran  away  from  hun .  She  was  his  ruin,  though 
I  only  say  it  in  confidence.  After  she  left 
him,  he  turned  out  dreadful !  dreadM !  He 
was  tried  over  and  over  again  fiir  robberies, 
and  he  spent  no  end  of  time  in  the  gaol,  be- 
sides being  transported  for  several  years. 
It's  well  if  he  isn't  hung  yet !  " 

Mary  could  not  repress  a  heavy  sigh,  bor- 
dering upon  a  groan. 

<'  Ay,  indeed,  it's  awful  to  think  of  such 
doings.  I  creep  all  over  sometimes  when  I 
look  at  the  old  house  at  the  comer,  where 
they  might  have  li^ed  respectable  folk,  if  it 
hadn't  been  fc^  the  wife's  fietult.  Women 
should  stand  by  their  husbands  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  not  go  forsaking  them  for  every 
little  trifle." 

''  Perhaps  nobody  knows  how  much  my — 
how  much  Mrs.  Cumber  suffered  from  her 
husband,"  said  Mary,  in  a  fiiint  tone. 

«  That's  nothing,"  continued  Mrs.  Godsell, 
whose  own  husband  was  the  meekest,  most 
submissive  of  men,  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  good  woman.  *<  Wives  are  to  Bobmit 
to  everything." 

Mary  thought  she  would  like  to  have  a  look 
at  the  comer  house  where  her  mother  had 
resided ;  and  having  received  a  minute  de- 


scription of  It,  alie  went  owt  next  evening^ 
when  her  work  was  partly  ovier,  to  Me  the  old 
lodging  house,  fomerly  hapi  by  Stephen 
Cumber.  She  rarely  left  Mrs.  Gods^'a 
house,  except  when  obliged  io  do  so  on  er- 
rands, and  whenever  thus  going  thxou^  the 
dty,  she  always  ^t  afraid  lest  some  one  firom 
the  Halting  Place  mi^t  meet  and  recog^oiaa 
her.  It  wae  with  a  hurried  step  that  ahe 
ran  across  Mud  Court,  in  the  cGreetion  of  tht 
street  where  the  old  house  stood,  and  aoott 
she  arrived  before  it.  It  waa  a  high,  dark 
building,  with  windovrs,  long  bereft  of  gJbMB» 
staring  oat  descdately  firam  the  walls ;  no  coe 
lived  in  it,  and  the  <k)or  was  fiwtened  up. 

<«  That's  a  haunted  house,"  said  a  young 
woman,  who  was  pasatng  by.  '« I  wouJbdn'i 
like  to  stay  near  it  after  nighifaM." 

«  Why  is  it  haunted  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

«« I  don't  know ;  old  P^  Tiblnns  used  to 
say  so ;  she  was  a  woman  that  lived  a  ser- 
vant there  in  old  times ;  nobody  would  take 
the  house ;  so  it's  all  going  to  ruin ;  "  and 
the  young  woman  passed  on. 

**  I  would  like  to  go  through  it,"  thought 
Mary,  peeping  through  one  of  the  gaping 
lower  windows.  She  leaned  her  hands  on 
the  window-fiill  outside,  and  strove  to  pene- 
trate the  darkness  of  the  interior.  *'  O  mo- 
ther, you  had  many  a  heart-trial  theie !  " 
she  munnured  half  aloud.  '*  And  it  vros  in 
that  dreary  house  that  I  first  opened  my  eyes 
upon  the  worid !  " 

The  Fehniary  evening  was  dark  and  chill. 
A  slight  shower  of  sleet  b^gan  to  fall,  and 
the.  passengers  through  the  street  became 
fewer  and  fewer.  Still,  Maxy,  forgettiqg 
eveiything,  except  that  she  was  gaang  at  a 
spot  where  the  first  days  of  her  infimcy  were 
passed,  continned  to  stand  at  the  window, 
till  she  felt  her  arm  suddenly  grasped  by  a 
strong  hand,  and  turning  hastily  nmnd,  she 
utteted  a  shriek  of  terror  and  surprise. 


**  How  brave  lives  he  who  keeps  a  fool. 
Although  the  rate  be  deeper ! 
But  he  that  is  his  own  fiwl,  sir. 
Does  live  a  great  deal  cheaper." 

-^Sang  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Very  fbw  people  have  any  occasion  to  keep  an 
extra  fool ;  indeed,  the  wisest  are  the  most  Mty 
aware  of  this  fact  in  their  own  case.  As  to  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  two  plans,  there 


may  be  reasonable  doubt  about  K.  A  doien  pi^ 
fbols  would  not  cost  some  men  so  much  Ibr  their 
entertainment  as  the  one  unjHuid  one  does.  You 
may  stoutly  deny  this  if  you  have  never  alienated, 
perhaps  ibrever,  a  finend  tat  the  sake  of  a  Jest, 
or  by  the  ungraoioas  stetemeat  of  a  dogma ;  nor 
wasted  your  breath  in  bubbles ;  nor  **  wi^and 
the  desert"  with  your  affiBotioiis;  nor, 
perh^  you  can  go  on  with  the  eatdogoe. 


THB  *COTTOir   TBAOC; 


tBB  DIFFICULTIES  AND  DAMCffiBS  OF  IBS 
OOT!EOK  TRADB. 

BT  f^XAS  BAIUT,  ESQ.,  V.P. 

Whin  the  ereatest  nanufwAimoe  indiiBtET 
whioh  ever  hae  been  eetaUiriied  is  pandjied 
Bnd  profitleiB ;  irhen  the  fixed  capital  in vestod 
In  it  IB  larigely  depreciated ;  irhai  ito  floating 
eapital  18  eubjeoted  to  aknniag  dimioutiaQ ; 
«nd  when  the  lai)or  nsaally  eo^idoyed  in  it  de^ 
{tends  almost  wholly  upon  eleemosynary  sap- 
port,  not  haying  the  means  of  daily  toil  nor  its 
rewards,  difficulties  are  indicated  nnder  which 
the  afeoatest  hearts  aoay  quail.  The  state  of 
the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain  may  be  thns 
portrayed.  Within  a  period  of  little  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  spin- 
ning and  manufacturing  of  cotton  by  mechan- 
ical power  and  agencies  have  been  introduced 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  aeenes  of 
energetic  enterprise  and  vast  extension  in  this 
ixnnparatiTely  new  industry  are  chiefly  iden- 
iioal  with  the  northern  ooonties  of  Lancariiire 
flmd  Cheshire.  Rural  occupations  have  been 
dnplaoed ;  new  labor  in  aid  of  increaeing 
manniactuTes  has  been  invited  to  partake  of 
the  advantages  whioh  new  disooveries,  inven- 
tions,  and  applications  in  the  rising  industry 
aiforded ;  thus  leading  by  immigration  to  a 
congregation  of  artisans  and  of  population  in 
districts  without  precedent.  The  land  and 
minerals  of  these  counties  become  most  valu- 
able. Manufactories  filled  the  valleys,  and 
residenoes  and  cottages  covered  the  hills. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  prosperity 
was  the  chief  feature  of  the  cotton  trade.  It 
had  withstood  the  shocks  ei  war.  The  long 
struggle  with  France  left  it  unimpaired ;  and 
neither  the  American  War,  with  its  embar- 
xaasments  and  the  orders  in  council,  nor  the 
Berlin  decrees  of  the  First  Napoleon,  inter- 
rupted the  progress  and  advancement  which 
it  was  destined  to  attain.  In  a  fratricidal 
war,  however,  vrith  which  Ghreat  Britain  has 
no  belligerent  concern,  this  industry  is  now 
imperilled .  Peace,  the  greatest  and  best  ally 
of  commerce,  being  undisturbed  between  the 
States  of  America  and  this  country,  few  have 
been  the  seers  vrho  foresaw  that  a  foreign 
domestic  convulsion  would  strand  a  great  and 
distant  industry,  and  that  the  cotton  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe,  if  not 
doomed  to  extinction,  vras  destined  to  enooun- 
ter  deprivations  and  suiTerings  never  previ- 
ously experienced  by  the  sons  of  honest  toil 
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and  labor  Prodent  men  hitd  waned  this 
trade  of  the  improvidence  of  its  supply  of  the 
first  elements  of  its  necessity  being  the  pro- 
duction of  slavery,  and  of  more  than  eighty 
per  cent,  of  that  supply  being  derived  from 
one  source,  and  the  production  of  one  coun- 
try. 

Ihe  last  year  of  AiU  occupation  for  die 
cotton  trade  being  1860,  the  extent  of  trade 
and  of  its  resources  may  be  referred  to  as  in- 
dicative <^  the  importance  which  it  had  as> 
Bumed.  Factoriee  had  been  built  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  filled  with  the  greatest 
celerity  with  the  most  improved  spinning 
and  weaving  maohinery,  and  the  power  of 
oonsnming  ootten  and  of  converting  it  into 
mannfiiotures  seeoiBd  almost  to  have  attained 
its  oulminating  extent.  Approximatdy,  the 
spinning  sfdndlsB  existing  in  the  trade  wera 
^,000,000.  Loonw  had  relatively  increased. 
Bleaeh-works,  print-works,  dye-works,  en- 
gineering, and  madiine-makbig  establish- 
ments, had  been  vastly  extended.  Hamlets 
and  villages  had  become  small  towns,  and 
manufiioturing  plants  vrere  in  their  most  en- 
larged and  productive  state.  These  fixed  in- 
vestments, including  land  and  water-rights, 
might  amount  in  value  to  not  less  than  £60,- 
000,000  sterling,  and  to  work  all  these  con- 
cerns and  their  ramifications,  20,000,000  more 
would  be  needed,  making  the  mere  produc- 
tive capital  80,000,000 ;  to  which  must  be 
added,  the  value  of  mercantile  and  consum- 
ers' stocks  in  home  and  fiireign  markets,  of 
cotton,  of  all  auxiliary  materials,  and  of 
bankers*  capitals  devoted  to  this  manufactur- 
ing and  merGBntile  bosiness,  showing  a  fur- 
ther necessary  capital  of  120,000,000--mftk- 
ing  tiie  vrhole  groas  capital  employed  in  it 
£200,000,000  sterling.  Depending  upon  the 
industry  associated  with  this  large  capital, 
including,  vrith  the  workers  in  power  &cto- 
ries,  the  hand4oom  weavers,  the  printers,  the 
bleachers,  the  dyem,  the  engineevB,  and  mn- 
ohine-makers,  the  working  buflders  of  mills 
and  of  dwellings,  the  card-makers,  ihe  laoe- 
makers,  the  hosiers,  and  the  tradesmen  sup- 
plying their  vnuits,a  population  of  about  five 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  may  be 
reckoned  for  the  whole  of  these  classes  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  danger  of 
this  dependence  upon  chiefly  one  Bouroe  of 
supply  for  cotton  has  been  lamentably  verified, 
and  now  multitudes  of  laboring  people,  inno- 
cent of  the  fiUal  oaase  of  their  praBont  mis- 
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tsrjy  have  beodme  the  viefcims  of  negligence 
of  which  their  euperion  are  not  gniltlefis.  In 
the  year  1860  the  total  weekly  consomption 
of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  2,523,- 
200  bags  consisting  of, — 

41,094  bags  American,  or  85  per  cent. 

3,968    "    I^pt  and  Brazil,       8      " 
3,461    '<    East  and  West  Indies,  7      <'  . 

48,523    "    consumed  through  the  year ; 

and  the  mine  of  the  whole  was  £33,520,919, 
but  of  which  the  Indian  cottons,  horn  their 
great  inferiority,  would  be  little  more  than 
£1,520,919,  whilst  for  American  and  the 
other  foreign  cottons  the  cost  was  £32,000,- 
000.  Thus  Great  Britain  then  afforded  a 
profitable  market  to  the  extent  of  £32,000,- 
000  sterling  for  the  article  of  cotton  alone  of 
.of  foreign  production,  and  paid  for  it  under 
adverse  tari£b,  whilst  possessiog  at  the  same 
time  a  monoply  of  the  beet  land  in  the  world 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  but  which  tamely 
offered  to  the  parent  country  less  than  two 
millions  towards  the  thirty-three  and  a  half 
millions  value  consumed.  This  ruinous  de- 
pendence has  prostrated  the  cotton  trade.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1860  commenced  that 
mighty  convulsion  in  the  States  of  America, 
which  is  attended  with  horrors  more  appall- 
ing than  the  history  of  the  world  records. 
Agricultural  industry  in  cotton  in  the  South- 
em  States  has  been  essentiaUy  suspended,  and 
by  an  increased  protective  tariff,  in  the  North- 
em  States  legitimate  commerce  has  been  alami- 
ingly  diminished .  Not  only  has  this  country 
been  deprived  of  the  supplies  of  cotton  pre- 
viously obtained,  but  large  markets  for  man- 
ufactures have  been  lost.  When  the  block- 
ade of  the  Southem  ports  was  effected,  the 
cotton  stock  was  retained  by  the  Confederate 
States  to  coerce  Europe  into  their  recogni- 
tion ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Federals, 
by  their  blockading  vessels,  tried  to  prevent 
any  casual  shipments  being  made-— hence 
both  contending  parties,  from  different  mo- 
tives, have  intercepted  the  nataral  supplies 
of  a  most  important  raw  material,  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  benefited  neutral  nations. 
A  portion  of  the  crop  of  1860  remained  im- 
pounded. The  crop  of  1861  was  of  diminished 
extent,  and  suffered  by  the  fire  and  devasta- 
tions of  a  home  war ;  and  the  effect  has  been 
farther  to  lessen,  in  a  most  serious  degree, 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  present  year ; 
but  with  this  last  crop,  and  the  remnants  of 
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previous  cropSi  thero  may  be  now  a  donnant 
and  secluded  supply  of  four  millions  of  baka 
of  cotton  in  the  Southem  States.  During 
the  year  1861,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
Great  Britain  was  largely  maintained  by  sap- 
plies  of  the  previous  year's  growth  and  by 
working  out  of  old  stocks,  the  total  numUar 
of  bags  used  being  2,363,600,  against  the 
2,523,200  bags  used  in  the  year  before ;  and 
a  most  important  change  in  the  sources  whence 
the  cotton  came  which  was  consumed  in  1861 
was  effected.  There  were  consumed  weekly 
of  cotton  grown  in  the 

States  of  America,  34,792  bags,  or  77  per  ot. 
Egypt  and  Brazil,    3,726       "         8 
£.  and  W.  Indies,    6,946       <'       15 


C4 


ift 


45,454    in  the  average  of 
the  year. 

Though  this  diminution  in  the  quantity  <^ 
cotton  used  took  place,  yet,  from  its  ang- 
mented  value,  the  trade  paid  more  for  thia 
smaller  quantity  than  for  the  larger  quantity 
consumed  in  the  previous  year.  The  yea* 
1862  has,  however,  been  the  period  of  toial, 
of  suffering,  and  of  severe  loss.  Its  average 
weekly  consumption  will  probably  be,  of 

American,         4,500   bags,  or  21  per  cent. 
Egyptian,  etc.,  4,800        ''        22       " 
£j[ndian,  etc.,  12,550         «        57       << 

21,850  or  in  the  year  1,092,500 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  was  not  seriously  dimin- 
ished, but  at  its  dose  the  consumption  is 
probably  only 

1,000  bags  weekly     .  American. 

4,000       "  ...     iferpt,etc. 

10,000       "  .    .     .     £.  IjQdies,  etc. 


t< 


15,000 

the  whole  trade  of  this  countzy,  no  doubt, 
having  the  power  to  eoDsume  more  than  50,- 
000  bags  per  week.  No  indication  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  cotton  trade  affords  so  correct  an 
estimate  of  its  prosperous  or  profitless  condi- 
tion as  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material ; 
and  when  lees  than  one-third  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  it  ought  to  use  is  only  consumed, 
less  is  earned  by  labor  than  two  days*  wages 
per  week,  and  capital,  both  fixed  and  floating, 
becomes  a  diminishing  instead  of  an  increaa- 
ing  sum .  The  distresses  of  the  laboring  daasea, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  measured  by  finan- 
cial statements.     Family  ties  are  severed. 
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By  pabliabed  TetoniB  under  the  Poor  Law  > 
Board,  and  those  obtained  by  the  committees  i 
of  extraneous  relief,  the  numbers  out  of  work 
in  all  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  can- 
not be  fewer  than  half  a  million  persons ;  but 
for  each  worker  must  be  added  children, 
nurses,  the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  auxiliaries 
of  cottage  establisbmentst  besides  small  trades- 
men who  are  suffering  the  loss  of  their  little 
capitals  and  accumulations,  whilst  their  busi- 
ness occupations  have  vanished — ^to  the  extent 
of  three  others,  making  the  actual  snffsrers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  into  nearly  two  mil- 
lion individuals,  of  all  daasee  and  ages,  who 
have  been  chiefly,  directly  and  indirectly  sus- 
tained in  the  cotton  trade.  Upon  a  moderate 
calculation,  these  persons  are  deprived  of 
earnings  amounting  at  the  present  time  to  a 
million  sterling  per  month,  or  at  the  rate  of 
tvrelve  millions  per  annum.  To  prove  the 
importance  and  extent  of  the  cotton  trade,  as 
well  as  its  advantage  to  the  laboring  com- 
munity, a  few  facts  illustrative  of  its  extent 
and  value,  in  the  last  year  of  its  industry  be- 
ing fully  exercised ,  may  be  acceptable .  1860 
saw  the  whole  industry  in  unvronted  activity, 
and,  generally,  in  a  remunerative  condition  ; 
but  even  then  there  wore  symptoms  that  ex- 
tensions had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pru- 

1860. 


dence,  and  the  barrier  to  a  consumption  as 
extended  as  had  become  the  trade  was  visi- 
ble. Engineers  and  machine-makers  had 
been  called  upon  to  construct  new  concerns ; 
the  additional  investments  in  fixed  capital 
were  enormous ;  labor  became  scarce  and 
dear;  coals,  oils,  tallow,  leather,  and  all  the 
requisites  of  the  trade  were  in  constantly  in- 
creasing demand,  and  at  very  high  rates, 
some  of  these  having  attained  augmented 
values  of  full  fifty  per  cent.  Cotton  was,  for- 
tunately, not  unreasonable  in  price,  but  alto- 
gether the  prime  cost  of  yams  and  cloth  be- 
came considerably  enhanced .  Merchants  had 
the  sagacity  to  observe  that,  with  a  constantly 
increasing  production  of  manufactures,  all 
the  elements  of  cost,  including  labok*,  cotton, 
and  every  material,  must  advance  in  value ; 
and  in  fall  confidence  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  prices  of  cotton  products 
could  not  be  depreciated,  they  extended  their 
purchases  of  those  products  which  were  fteelj 
exported  to  every  foreign  market,  and  estab- 
lished a  demand  more  delusive  than  real  for 
cotton  manufactures. 

*Ehe  following  compilation  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns  wiU  show  the  fleeting  pros- 
perity of  the  cotton  trade  : — 


Exports  of  manufactures,  yams,  \ 

and  two-thirds  of  apparel,  >  £56,119,653 

millinery,  etc.,     .     .     .     . ) 
Value  of  home  consumption,      .     £28,880,347 

Value  of  total  production,     .     .     £85,000,000 

Deduct  value  of  cotton,  dyes,  )    qa  ior  rao 

and  oils  used,     .     .     .     .f    ^^^^0,50^ 

Left  for  wages  and  profit,    .     .    £48,804,438 
Share  for  laborers' 


1861. 

1862. 
Compated. 

£50,554,702 

£37,354,867 

£27,445,208 

£24,645,133 

(I 


*  laborers'  wages,  .     .    £26,804,438 
capitalists'    do..    .     .       22,000,000 


£78,000,000 
37,805,552 

£40,194,448 

£22,194,448 
18,000,000 


X62,000,000 
37,000,000 

£25,000,00a 

£14,500,000 
10,500,000 


Merchants  and  the  warehouse  classes  ob- 
tained considerable  profits,  not  legitimately 
derived  from  their  business,  but  obtained 
by  the  market  augmented  values  of  stocks 
held.  These  profits  will,  though,  be  liable 
to  annihilation  when  the  period  for  deprecia- 
tion arrives.  Now,  whilst  the  natiomd  im- 
portance of  the  cotton  trade  is  here  proved,  a 
more  melancholy  downward  tendency  in  its 
prosperity  cannot  be  presented  than  these 
facts.    That  the  laborers  in  this  trade  did  ob- 
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tain  in  wages  in  1860  tbe  sum  ^  neariy 
twenty-seven  millions  cannot  reasonably  be 
questioned ;  and  as  at  the  present  time  not 
one-third  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  is  being 
consumed  which  ought  to  be,  two-thirds  of 
the  spinning  and  mannfiustoring  concerns  are 
unproductive — consequently,  to  estimate  tbe 
loss  of  vrages  now  at  tiie  sum  of  twelve  mil- 
lions per  annum  is  not  an  nn&ir  compnta^ 
tion.  Mnltitudea  of  respectable  workmen 
and  their  fiimiliwt  are  pkmged  into  the  deep-- 
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est  distreflB  and  saflfering,  and,  from  having 
been  independent  and  productive  memben  of 
the  oommonity,  are  existing  upon  the  poora' 
rates  and  upon  the  generous  bounty  provided 
by  the  benevolent  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Generally,  the  employing  classes  have  largely 
contributed  to  relieve  the  neoossities  of  their 
workpeople  ;  and  from  every  class,  and  from 
every  part  of  the  empire,  generous  aid  and 
sympathy  have  been  tender^.  By  the  loss 
of  capital  and  of  profit,  the  master  mann&o- 
turer  is  an  equal  sufiEerer  vrith  his  workm, 
both  having  unprecedented  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  and  both,  in  truth,  depending 
upon  the  supply  of  raw  material,  without 
which  neither  can  enjoy  profit  or  plenty.  In 
the  midst  of  these  calamities  and  sufferings, 
the  excellent  conduct  of  the  laboring  classes 
deserves,  as  it  obtains,  the  highest  praise ; 
and  the  patient  endurance  of  the  employing 
dasses,  and  their  liberal  contributions  from 
impaired  property  will  command  for  them 
universal  respect. 

Another  phase  of  distress  in  the  cotton 
branch  of  industry  will  beocHne  apparent  un- 
less relief,  which  is  yet  invisible,  be  affi>rded. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  mechanical 
structure  of  this  industry,  there  have  been 
constant  and  progressive  investments  in  mills, 
in  machinery,  and  in  stores  in  aid  of  manu- 
fectured  productions,  and  in  the  erection  of 
dwellings  alike  for  the  employed  and  employ^ 
ers.  Retrogression  and  not  advancement  be- 
ing the  certain  position  at  this  juncture  of 
everything  connected  with  the  cotton  trade, 
these  investments  must  cease.  Hitherto  the 
investing  career  •of  the  trade  has  been  at- 
tended with  immense  profit  to  engineers,  ma- 
chinists, builders,  and  artisans  of  every  class, 
whose  gains  are  not  estimated  in  the  general 
results  of  manufacturing  operations ;  but  if, 
unhappily,  the  present  prostration  should 
continue,  then  these  skilled  and  energetic 
men  will  be  absorbed  in  the  same  destructive 
vortex.  4^  if  furthw  to  embarrass  the  Brit- 
ish spinner  and  maau&cturer,  the  course 
which  the  engineers  and  machinists  have  of 
late  years  pursued,  and  to  which  their  right 
is  unassailable,  is  proving  most  injurimis  to 
the  intereeto  of  the  former.  Much  of  the  me^^ 
chanical  improvement  which  has  been  efibcted 
in  the  manujfaeturing  processes  of  this  trade 
has  arisen  from  the  Aoqaired  knowledge  of 
the  mechanic  being  freely  imparted,  by  newly 
constructed  machinery  for.  some  particular 
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oonoem  to  other  and  possibly  rival  conoemB ; 
and  by  the  interchange  of  inventions  and  of 
improvements  through  ^be  agency  of  the  eiK 
gineer  and  macbiniBt,  immense  perfection  faaii 
been  attained.  But  the  manufacturing  rep- 
utation of  this  country  has  not  been  restricted 
to  its  sea^rt  limits,  and  the  reports  of  fabn- 
louH  profits  have  been  spread  over  Europe  and 
States  of  America,  leading  to  a  foreign  con- 
temporaneous extension  of  the  cotton  trade 
which  now  increases  the  difficulties  of  the 
British  manufkoturer,  and  threatens  to  pro> 
long  the  danger  with'  which  he  is  contending. 

Skilled  engineers  have  been  enabled  to  of- 
fer plans  for  the  erection  of  the  most  splendid 
manufiictories,  arranged  to  oontam  the  moat 
perfect  cotton  spuming  and  weaving  ma- 
chinery which  can  be  constructed  for  being 
worked  with  economy  and  profit;  and  as 
these  professional  and  mechanical  services 
have  been  chiefly  of  late  exerciBed  in  foreign 
countries,  a  competition  founded  on  the  most 
recent  improvements  of  the  trade  must  arise 
between  the  British  and  Continentfd  manu- 
facturers, the  latter  thus  being  able  to  com- 
mence his  career  in  the  cotton  industry  where 
the  former  has  completed  that  upward  course 
of  immatured  invention  till  the  perfection  is 
attained  with  which  his  rival  begins  the  race. 
Immense  has  been  the  extension  of  the  co^ 
ton  trade  of  late,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  over-production  and 
of  the  loss  of  cotton  supplies,  machine-mak- 
ers and  engineers  have  been  calling  into  ex- 
istence possibly  even  a  new  large  average 
sized  concern  per  week.  Common  prudence 
will  suggest  that  in  all  contemplated  exten- 
sions of  manufacturing  industry,  raw  mate- 
rials and  essentials  should  be  viewed  insecure 
prospect,  and  that  a  reasonable  hope  should 
exist  tliat  markets  can  be  found  in  which  to 
vend  increased  productions.  Recently  cotton 
yam  has  been  received  in  Mandiester  for  sale 
from  Russia,  where  it  is  now  largely  pro- 
duced. Swiss  and  other  foreign  yarns  and 
goods  are  sold  also  in  British  markets.  To 
those  countries  British  cotton  manufactures 
were  fbrmcriy  extensively  exported,  but  **  a 
change  has  come  oVr  the  spirit  of  the 
dream !  *'  The  'difficulties  of  the  trade, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  increasing  when  they 
can  be  least  sustained. 

An  opinion  prevails  that  there  has  b^  an 
undue  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
indostty ;  and  whether  its  increase  has  been 
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aooompanled  hy  the  preTious  scrutiny  which 
Bound  discretion  would  suggest  deserves  a 
passing  inquiry.    A  natural  increase  in  the 
production  of  any  manufactured  article  arises 
primarily  firom  an  extending  demand  for  con- 
sumption, supported  by  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  capital,  materials,  and  labor  where- 
with to  enlarge  its  supply.     Markets  are, 
however,  frequently  created   for   increased 
quantities  of  the  comforts  of  life  by  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  price,  which  always 
vastly  enlarges   the 'field    of  consumption, 
alike  in  calico  and  com ;  so  that  when  either 
or  both  can  be  afforded  at  very  low  rates,  the 
demand  will  be  proportionately  extended. 
Whether  the  extensions  of  the  cotton  have, 
during  recent  years,  been  conducted  by  the 
guide  of  wise  economical  laws,  shall  there- 
fore have  a  moment's  consideration.    At  the 
prices  at  which  cotton  manufactures  were 
sold  in  1860,  their  production  was  certainly 
in  excess  of  all  legitimate  demand,  and  yet 
vast  arnmgements  for  their  almost  unlimited 
extension  vrere  entered  into,  and  have  contin- 
ued almost  unrestrained.    With  the  great 
demand  for  steam-engines,  mill-gearing,  and 
machinery,  the  market  value  of  these  fixed 
implements  had  become  very  high,  and  could 
only  be  obtained  at  constantly  increasing 
rates.    The  price  of  cotton  had  advanced 
and  had  an  upward  tendency.    Coals,  oils, 
leather,  and  other  essentials  were  not  suffi- 
ciently supplied,  and    their   prices   conse- 
quently advanced;  and  labor  being  in  in- 
creased  demand   also,    as   already   stated, 
increased    in  value,  and   the  elements  of 
cost  were  therefore  considerably  enhanced. 
Now,  with  the  undue  extension  of  the  trade 
and  with  the  high  values  attained  by  the 
component  parts  of  yams  and  cloth,  the  op- 
eration of  advancing  prices  for  all  those  es- 
sentials evidently  became  the  only  alternative 
for  procuring  them  in  sufficient  quantity. 
These  vast  extensions  indicated  vastly  in- 
creased manufiictured  productions;   and  as 
the  law  of  increase  in  quantity  leads  to  a 
diminution  in  the  price,  the  dilemma  arises, 
that  with  an  unavoidable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production,  there  is  involved  the  necessity 
of  a  great  diminution  in  the  selling  price  of 
those  enlarged  quantities  of  manufactures, 
and  which  need  not  be  proclaimed  as  a  posi- 
tion incompatible  and  ruinous.     A  great  con- 
sumption of  any  manufactured  commodity 
cannot  be  maintained  at  high  prices^  and  if 


the  people  of  this  or  any  other  country  are  to 
be  well  fed  and  clothed,  the  necessaries  of 
life  must  be  afforded  at  moderate  rates.    Cot- 
ton-manu&ctured  products  have  become  the 
ministering  comforts  of  mankind ;  and  un- 
less they  can  be  offered  for  consumption  upon 
easy  terms,  diminishing  quantities  of  them 
only  can  be  sold  and  used.    Essentially  the 
cotton  trade  has  risen  upon  cheapness,  com- 
fort, and  convenience ;  «and  from  its  intro- 
duction to  the  time  of  the  present  American 
convulsion,  it  hos  constantly  increased  upon 
lowering  or  cheaper  prices^heapness  always 
being  identified  with  plenty,  and  deamess 
with  scarcity.    To  have  relied  upon  one  ad- 
verse source  of  supply  for  the  raw  material 
of  the  great  cotton  industry  of  this  country, 
is  now  proved  to  have  been  an  almost  &tal 
policy ;  and  to  have  depended    upon    one 
countiy  for  this  foreign  product  has  been  as 
unwise  as  was  the  protectionist  regulations 
which  attempted  to  limit  the  supply  of  food 
for  the  people  of  this  counby  to  the  growth 
of  their  own  home  fields.    The  vast  resources 
of  the  British  East  Indies  and  of  the  colo- 
nies have  been  undeveloped  and  neglected.. 
Advantages  have  been  offered  by  land  grants, 
and  by  every  possible  facility,  to  induce  our 
ever-increasing  population  to  emigrate  to  the 
States  of  America ;  but  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing land  in  British  possessions,  and  the  r^ 
strictive  regulations  which  have  been  enforced, 
have  deterred  the  spirited  emigrant  and  ad- 
venturer from  settling  in  English  colonies. 
The  land  tenure  in  India,  the  want  of  roads 
and  communication  there,  and  of  a  common 
and  practical  contract  law,  have  not  allowed 
English  energy  and'  capital  to  penetrate  that 
vast '  dependency.     Latterly  many  beneficial 
changes  have  been  effected,  and  hopes  are 
now  entertained  that  obstacles  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  foreign  possessions,  and  to  their 
offering  valuable  support  to  the  commerce  of 
the  parent  country,  will  be  removed.    Of  the 
amazing  capabilities  of  Australia  to  supply 
Europe  abundantly  with  every  class  of  cotton 
there  is  no  doubt,  provided  a  generous  sys- 
tem for  the  introduction  of  emigrants  were 
adopted,  and  land  grants  made  on  tempting 
terms.     Queensland  and  New  South  Wales 
might  in  a  very  short  time  be  rendered  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  American  deficiency  to 
this  country.     British  possessions  in  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies  only  require  to  have 
their  advantages  placed  within  the  grasp  of 
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the  energetic  and  enterpriBing.  In  the  do- 
minions of  Turkey  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  inducements  which  rival  those 
held  out  hy  Great  Britain  are  now  offered  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  cotton.  Egypt  has 
become  a  most  extensive  source  of  the  supply 
of  cotton  of  superior  quality ;  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  present  enlight- 
ened Pasha,  is  wisely  imparting  an  impulse 
to  its  increased  cultivation  in  that  country 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  as  well  as 
profitable.  To  the  East  Indies  we  may  di- 
rect our  efforts  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. This  dependency  has  dormant  powers 
which,  if  half  developed,  would  supply  the 
whole  world  with  most  acceptable' cotton. 
From  the  Dharwar  district  cotton  is  now  ob- 
tained of  a  quality  quite  equal  to  middling 
American,  and  which  yields  satisfactory  profit 
to  its  cultivator ;  and  for  this  boon  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  is  duo  to  Mr.  Shaw,  who 
caused  the  average  yield  of  it  to  be  quadru- 
pled, and  its  market  worth  per  pound  to  be 
doubled — thereby  affording  an  eightfold  ben- 
efit to  the  ryots,  who  now  declare  that  their 
cotton  culture  is  their  gold  gathering,  their 
whole  crop  being  now  about  200,000  bales. 
If  every  part  of  India  where  cotton  is  grown 
were  rendered  equally  productive,  the  entire 
crop  would  be  four  times  the  extent  of  the 
present  yield ;  and  the  market  price  of  the 
superior  produce  being  double  that  of  the  in- 
ferior, we  should  have  the  eightfold  advan- 
tage extended  over  the  whole  dominion ;  and 
in  place  of  a  yearly  production  of  4,000,000 
bales,  for  which  the  ryot  has  not  been  paid 
an  average  of  2d.  per  lb.,  giving  some  twelve 
millions  sterling  for  the  entire  of  the  present 
crop,  there  would  be  gi'own  16,000,000  bales, 
worth  ninety-six  millions  poynds  sterling* 
So  much  for  spirited  and  scientific  agricul- 
ture !  Tempting  as  is  this  picture  in  pros- 
pect, it  really  only  represents  half  the  advan- 
tage which  would  accrue  from  the  improved 
cultivation  o€  cotton  in  India ;  because  any 
large  portion  of  such  a  crop  of  cotton  coming 
to  this  country  would  only  be  paid  for  by  the 
extended  export  chiefly  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures. Still,  merely  to  change  the  depend- 
ence of  this  trade  upon  one  single  source  of 
supply  to  another  single  source,  would  be  un> 
wise.  Political  convuIsionB  have  been  sup- 
pressed ;  but  possibly  another  mutiny  may 
Buccecd,  and  then  would  arise  the  repetition 
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of  difficulties  and  the  foreboding  of  further 
dangers.     Let  the  trade,  therefore,  emanci- 
pate itself  from  any  chief  or  sole  dependence 
for  its  supply  of  cotton,  especially  as  there 
are  more  than  twenty  fields,  of  immense  ex- 
tent, whence  excellent  cotton  can  be  obtained 
by  exertion  and  cultivation.    Hitherto  ex- 
travagant prices  for  cotton  have  not  directly 
or  importantly  stimulated  its  extended  culti- 
vation, and  the  twenty  millions  sterling  al- 
ready paid  for  the  advance  alone  which  has 
been  effected  in  its  price  have  been  impound- 
ed by  the  successful  speculators.     So  eager, 
indeed,  have  been  the  mere  cotton  operators 
in  the  ports  of  India  to  secure  tbe  ii&mediate 
benefit  of  high  prices,  that  the  ryot  has  been 
stimulated  to  gather  his  crop  before  it  had 
attained  maturity,  and  to  send  it  to  market 
without  being  sufficiently  cleaned  and  pre- 
pared.   This  improvidence  is  further  damag- 
ing tbe  already  sufficiently  low  reputation  of 
Indian  cotton.    The  ryot  is  not  generally  re- 
warded for  the  production  of  a  high  class  of 
cotton,  and  therefore  it  is  not  his  interest  to 
grow  it  and  carefully  clean  it.     If  the  cotton- 
spinner  and  the  cotton-grower  could  dispense 
with  a  few  of  the  intermediates  in  India  who 
keep  them  asunder,  the  benefits  to  both  would 
be  palpable.    In  the  States  of  America,  the 
cotton-planter  has  been  followed  to  his  plan- 
tations by  the  agents  of  the  European  spin- 
ners ;  and  the  stimulant  of  the  price  paid  for 
the  article,  according  to  its  quality,  being 
obtained  by  the  planter,  has  promoted  the 
growth  of  the  best  classes  of  cotton,  and  has 
vastly  extended  their  cultivation.    How  grat- 
ifying would  it  be  to  the  free  laborer  of  Bri- 
tain to  know  that  the  toil  of  the  slave  minis- 
tered not  to  his  necessities,  and  that  the  free 
only  served  the  free !   To  correct  an  erroneous 
impressioq,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  fact 
that  cotton,  with  all  its  guilt,  has  employed 
fewer  slaves  than  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other 
products ;  and  therefore  our  generous  sym- 
pathy should  be  extended  to  the  many  as  well 
as  to  the  few  oppsessed  negroes.    If,  instead 
of  spending  a  million  sterling  per  annum  in 
endeavoring  to  capture  slaves,  and  at  the 
same  time  inflicting  miseries  and  cruelties  in 
the  service,  one-third  of  that  sum  had  been 
expended,  under  judicious  inspection,  in  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  slavery  by  free  labor,  then  it  is  prob- 
able the  death-blow  to  the  inhuman  traffic 
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would  have  long  ago  been  given,  and  oar  own 
calamities,  and  thofie  of  the  States  of  America, 
might  have  been  spared. 

Unfortunately,  attempts  and  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  divert  well-directed  efforts 
frpm  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  other  costly 
vegetable  materials  to  supersede  cotton  ;  but 
nothing  can  so  easily,  cheaply,  harmlessly, 
and  securely  be  obtained  as  cotton  itsetf ; 
hence  such  efforts  are  injurious  and  useless, 
terminating  in  repeated  disappointments. 

With  all  the  charity  which  has  been  dis- 
pensed, and  all  the  benevolence  which  honors 
our  age,  the  cause  of  the  existing  evil  is  un- 
remedied. Nothing  less  than  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  and  cheap  cotton  will  afford 
the  relief  still  needed.  Charity,  benevolence, 
and  all  the  virtues,  cannot  permanently  dis- 
place and  compensate  for  honest  labor ;  con- 
sequently the  root  of  the  evil  should  be  at- 
tacked. Government  should  remove  every 
impediment  to  the  employment  of  labor  and 
capital  in  India  and  the  colonies.  Free  labor 
is  more  efficient  than  that  of  the  slave,  and  is 
less  costly.  Cotton-growing,  judiciously  con- 
ducted, has  been,  is,  and  will  be  profitable. 
The  trade  or  public  opinion  should  enforce 
higher  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  and  in- 
duce the  extended  cultivation  of  the  Dhar- 
war  class  to  compete  with  American.  Some 
of  the  late  supplies  of  cotton  from  India  are 
so  poor  in  staple,  short  and  irregular  in  fibre, 
and  dirty  in  condition,  that  amendment  is 
imperatively  called  to  prevent  the  abandon- 
ment  of  the  use  of  Indian  cotton  when  Amer- 
ican supplies  are  again  offered.  With  the 
evidence  that  India  can  produce  excellent 
cotton,  it  will  be  a  national  disgrace  if,  after 
pleading  for  large  supplies  from  her,  and 
when  she  seems  to  be  yielding  to  our  entrea- 
ties, we  should  bo  compelled,  by  inferior, 
dirty,  and  faulty  cotton,  to  be  obliged  again 
to  desert  her  produce.  It  is,  indeed,  as  much 
the  interest  of  India  to  give,  as  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  Qreat  Britain  to  receive,  good  cot- 
ton.   Europe,  besides  this  country,  has  to  be 
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supplied  with  cotton ;  and  now  the  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  for  the  productions  of  British 
foreign  possessions  which  has  never  previously 
been ,  and  may  never  more  be,  presented .  In- 
ferior Indian  cotton  is  opposed  to  the  true 
interest  of  the  work-people  and  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  the  former  can  only  earn  upon  it 
low  and  unsatisfactory  wages,  and  the  latter 
has  the  mortification  of  obtaining  a  dimin- 
ished production  of  yam  and  cloth,  which 
must  be  disposed  of  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  the  market,  from  their  flagrant  im- 
perfections. 

The  economical  aspect  of  this  question  will 
make  the  discreet  shudder.  Labor  is  pining 
in  want,  and  capital  is  wasting,  and  the 
losses  of  both,  added  to  the  charitable  con- 
tributions of  the  benevolent,  and  to  the  ex- 
penditure in  increasing  poors'  rates,  will, 
before  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  sup- 
posing it  to  continue  to  midsummer  next, 
involve  a  total  cost  and  loss  of  fifty  million 
pounds  Stirling !  To  have  originated  a  new 
cotton-producing  industry  in  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales  to  an  extent  which  would 
have  compensated  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  loss  of  the  American  supply  of  cotton, 
might  have  been  effected  by  the  discreet  in- 
vestment of  five  million  pounds  sterling ! 

Will  the  Government  hold  out  no  saving 
hand  to  rescue  the  endangered  interests  of 
the  most  industrious  people  which  ever  en- 
riched their  country?  Will  the  capitalist 
classes  neither  help  themselves  nor  those  who 
have  contributed  to  their  wealth,  by  efforts 
commensurate  with  the  necessity  to  procure 
abundant  supplies  of  their  first  element  of 
employment  and  of  commerce?  Shall  the 
greatest  textile  manufacture  which  the  world 
has  known  expire  of  inanity  ?  Shall  the  free 
recur  to  the  support  of  the  slave,  still  crav- 
ing the  imperial  weed,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
other  products?  May  impending  evils  be 
averted,  and  the  lesson  of  duty  which  has 
been  taught  learned  equally  by  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  of  this  grsat  country ! 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Beview. 

A  Memoir  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  H.  K. 
Fox  Bourne.    Chapman  &  UaXL, 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney. 
1829. 

The  Couniesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia :  a  Pas- 
torale Romance.  By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Folio,  1633.     (Eighth  edition.) 

Among  the  great  men  of  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, amid  that  galaxy  of  illustrious  names 
which  have  made  her  reign  far  shining  be- 
yond any  other  in  our  annals,  there  is  "  one 
bright  particular  star  "  upon  which  the  eyes 
of  succeeding  generations  have  ever  lovingly 
dwelt.  We  need  scarcely  vrrite  the  name, 
for  even  the  little  child  spelling  out  his  first 
lesson  in  English  history  would  reply,  "  Sir 
Philip  Sidney."  And  from  that  sorrowful 
day  when,  followed  by  weeping  thousands, 
he  was  borne  to  old  St.  Paul's,  even  now, 
Philip  Sidney — ^with  those  rare  endowments 
both  of  mind  and  body,  the  "  beautiful  soul " 
enshrined  in  a  face  of  almost  feminine  beauty ; 
with  his  many  accomplishments,  his  lofty, 
chivalrous  spirit,  his  stainless  life,  his  heroic 
and  most  Christian  death — ^has  appeared  to 
us  rather  as  some  beautiful  creation  of  the 
poet,  the  ideal  exemplar  of  the  *'  veray  par- 
faite  gentil  knighte,"  than  as  an  actual  his- 
torical personage.  No  wonder  that  a  char- 
acter so  attractive  should  have  no  lack  of 
biographers,  from  the  day  when  Fulke  Qre- 
ville  sat  down  in  his  old  age  so  lovingly  to 
trace  the  progress  of  his  life-long  friend  from 
his  schoolboy  days  to  his  death-bed,  pre- 
senting usvnth  a  life  which,  notwithstanding 
its  fond  garrulity,  we  would  not  exchange 
for  another,  down  to  the  present  time,  when 
Mr.  Bourne  devotes  the  portly  volume  before 
us  to  the  same  subject. 

It  is  singularly  unfortunate,  in  respect  to 
Sir  PhUip  Sidney,  that  although  the  intimate 
friend  of  so  many,  we  have  scarcely  one  of 
his  private  letters.  These,  valuable  beyond 
all  other  documents  to  the  biographer,  are 
plentiful  enough  in  the  case  of  many  states- 
men and  courtiers,  Jkis  contemporaries.  We 
can  mark  the  vanity  and  self-importance  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  in  his  letters;  wo 
can  trace  the  minutest  domestic  details  in 
those  of  Lord  Burghley,  ruefully  casting  up 
hi^  expenses  at  Theobalds,  or  lamenting 
''  little  Anne  "  suffering  with  her  teeth;  and 
we  could  almost  compile  a  life  of  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Essex  from  his  private  let- 
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ters  alone,  while  of  Philip  Sidney,  yre  have 
only  the  scantiest  notices,  often  mere  indirect 
references  in  official  letters.  We  therefore 
especially  thank  Mr.  Bourne  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken,  while  making  use  of  the  larg^ 
memoirs  and  collections  of  Collins  andZouch, 
to  seek  after  original  documents,  especially 
in  that  invaluable  depository,  the  State  Paper 
Office ;  and  although  we  had  hoped  a  more 
abundant  harvest  would  have  rewarded  his 
labors,  still  his  exertions  have  thrown  addi- 
tional  light  on  several  importf^nt  points ;  and 
with  this  additional  light  we  vrUl  endeavor 
to  trace  Sir  Pnilip  Sidney's  career. 

Few  readers  are  aware  how  closely  related 
Philip  Sidney  was  to  many  of  the  leading 
characters  of  that  day.  On  his  fiitfaer'e  side, 
of  an  ancient  though  not  noble  &mily,  his 
grandfather  was  knighted  on  Flodden  Field, 
and  received  the  manor  of  Penshurst  in  re- 
vrard  for  his  prowess.  Subsequently,  as 
**  tutor,  chamberlain,  and  steward,"  to  the 
young  Prince  Edward,  he  became  a  person 
of  no  small  importance  at  court,  and  Henry, 
his  son,  was  therefore  introduced  to  the  p^- 
aoe  at  only  eight  years  of  age,  where,  as 
"henchman  to  the  king,"  as  these  little 
pages  were  called,  he  was  honored  to  stand 
in  cloth-of-gold  liveiy,  adorned  vnth  the  Tu- 
dor red  dragon,  close  beside  his  royal  master 
on  state  occasions,  ready  to  pick  up  the  broi- 
dered  glove,  or  reverently  to  hold  the  per- 
fumed handkerchief,  or  perhaps  even  the 
jewelled  **  pouncet  box,"  filled  with  "  swete 
powderes  of  marvellous  virtues. ' '  The  whole 
family  of  the  Sidneys  of  Penshurst,  seem  in- 
deed from  this  time  to  have  taken  up  their 
residence  at  court ;  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
relates,  in  a  most  interesting  piece  of  autobi- 
ography addressed  to  Walsingham,  and  for 
whidiwe  are  indebted  to  those  Invaluable 
stores  so  long  hidden  in  the  State  Pftper 
Office:— 

'*  I  was  put  by  that  most  famous  king  to 
his  sweet  son,  Prince  Edward,  my  most  dear 
master,  prince,  and  sovereign ;  my  near  kins- 
woman beinz  his  only  nurse,  my  mther  being 
his  chamberlain,  my  mother  bis  governess, 
my  aunt  in  such  place  as  among  meaner  per- 
sonages is  called  a  dry  nurse.  .  .  .  And 
as  the  pince  grew  in  years  and  discretion,  so 
grew  I  in  favor  and  liking  of  him.'* 

On  Edward's  aooession  Henry  Sidney  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, was  knighted,  and  soon  after  i»- 
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e^ed  the  office  of  chief  Oap4)eaver  to  the 
Sing.  It  'was  doabtleee  the  joung  man's 
high  standing  at  ocmrt,  and  Edward's  well- 
known  attachment  to  him,  that  kd  the  Duke 
of  Northnmberiand,  that  bold,  bad  man,  whUe 
seeking  to  aSy  his  other  children  to  the  high- 
est nobility,  to  choose  a  mere  knight,  not 
even  poesewed  of  bread  lands,  as  husband  for 
his  daughter  Maary.  The  marriage  took 
phee  in  1552 ;  and  in  the  grant,  dated  only 
two  months  before  the  Idng's  death,  giving 
license  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  "to  put  into 
livery,  as  retainers,  fifty  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men," we  can  well  perceiTe  how  anxious 
Ncrthnmberland,  now  the  highest  subject  in 
the  realm,  was,  that  his  daughter,  if  she 
ooold  not  take  the  high  standing  of  her 
brothers  and  sister,  should  at  least  Lave  tiie 
state  the  had  been  accustomed  to  in  her  &- 
ther's  hoDse.  A  fitting  tMe  and  Uirge  es- 
tate, would  doubtless  Have  been  added  ;  but 
Bdward,  whose  failing  health  had  begun  to 
awaken  Northumberiand's  ambitions  hopes, 
iied  in  July.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  in  dose 
attendance  on  him  daring  his  laist  illness,  and 
it  was  in  Sidney's  arms  that  he  died. 

We  hare  no  account  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
or  of  his  wife  daring  the  short  time  North- 
omland  pkyed  out  his  reddess  and  fatal 
gBine  of  ambition .  The  poor  pageant-queen , 
Jane  Grey,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tended by  her  sistsr-in-law,  but  the  young 
eouple  probably  retired  to  Penshurst,  where 
Sir  William  Sidney,  the  fiither,  resided,  and 
iHiere,  soon  after,  he  died  in  a  good  <^d  age, 
while  Northumberland  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  leaving  fbor  sons  in  the  Tower  expect- 
ing the  same  fate.  Thus  there  was  deep  sor- 
row at  Penshuret  eie  the  birth  of  Philip. 
Six  months  after  the  exeeution  of  her  fiither, 
lAdy  Mary  Sidney  lud  to  moam  the  exeoa- 
tion  of  her  brother,  Gailfbrd  Dudley,  and  his 
blameless  and  gifted  wife  Lady  Jane;  and 
then,  when  at  length  the  three  remaining 
Iffothers  were  dismissed  titleless  and  landless 
ttota  the  Tower,  happy  that  they  had  es- 
caped with  their  li^,  the  eldest,  John, 
ffeacbed  Penshurst  only  to  die  there  three 
days  after.  Bat  while  the  Dudleys  met  such 
severe  treatment,  a  singular  measure  of  favor 
seems  to  have  been  extended  to  the  young 
knight  so  closely  allied  to  them.  Although, 
as  be  naively  wrote  many  years  after,  **  nei- 
ther liking  nor  liked,  as  I  had  been,"  not 
only  did  he  pass  ttnoogh  these  troabkHisj 


times  wtthoat  even  ftee  or  fiaftituie,  bat  on 
tho  8th  of  November,  1554,  he  received  a 
charter  confirming  all  his  former  honors  and 
oflices.  On  the  29th,  Plulip,  their  eldest 
child,  was  bom,  and  we  can  almost  pardon 
the  gratitude  of  the  parents  that  bestowed 
on  their  first-born  the  hated  oame  of  Philip 
of  Spain. 

In  eontempkiting  these  troubloos  times, 
we  find  it  diffiealt  to  oomprehend  how  men, 
who  during  the  following  leign  stood  forth 
so  steraly  as  ProtestsatBy  conU  have  passed 
unscathed  thioogh  the  fires  of  pcrsechtion 
that  were  biasing  so  fiwely  around  them. 
On  the  part  of  some  there  was  doabtless 
muoh  unworiliy,  though,  when  tiie  dangem 
of  the  times  are  oonsiderBd,  almost  pardmiar 
ble,  camfdiance;  but  others  seem  to  have 
been  stnmgely  protected,  although  well- 
known  adherents  to  the  reformed  &ith ;  and 
cuncng  this  oIssb  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Lady 
Bfary  may  be  placed.  The  first  two  years 
after  Philip's  birth  Sir  Henry  spent  appar- 
ently in  dose  retirement  at  Penahnrst ;  and 
then,  having  been  appointed  to  a  subor- 
dinate  oflke,  he  aooompanied  Ldrd  Fits-Wal- 
ter, the  new  Lord  Deputy,  to  Ireland,  where 
he  continued  until  the  acoesdon  of  EKzabeth, 
having  been  meanwhile  raised  to  the  office  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  During  these  years 
young  I%ilip,  with  his  sister  Mary,  his  jun- 
ior only  by  a  twdvemonth,  oontmued  at 
Penshurst,  under  the  care  of  an  excellent 
mother,  who,  to  the  talents  of  the  Dudleys, 
added  the  high  moral  and  rdigious  prindple 
to  which  few  indeed  of  that  gifted  but  un- 
prindpled  fiunily  could  lay  claim.  There, 
wandering  aboat  the  pleasant  grounds,  the 
two  beautifbl  children,  almost  twins  in  age 
and  similarity  of  feature,  laid  the  foondation 
of  timt  devoted  attadnnent  whidi  has  been 
cddnated  in  so  much  sweet  verse.  We  have 
no  acooant  of  Philip's  earliest  educatioD. 
Probably  he  and  his  sister  spdt  out  their 
horn-book  at  their  mother's  knee,  and  prob- 
ably learned  thdr  LaUn  primer  fiom  her 
teaching;  but,  happily,  the  age  of  Elimbeth, 
though  an  age  of  profound  sdiolanhip,  was 
no  age  for  the  encouragement  of  preoodous 
talent,  and  thus  the  two  beautiful  and  gifted 
ehildron  were  allowed  to  wander  at  will  until 
the  age  of  seven  years,  when  their  eduoation, 
according  to  the  strict  role  of  that  day,  ooo- 
menoed  in  right  earnest. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Ikuty  Sidney  had  reodved 
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the  appointment  of  Lord  Pireeident  Of  Wales, 
and  now  kept  almost  regal  state  at  Ludlow 
Oastle — that  castle,  the  very  ruins  of  which 
are  hallowed  ground  to  the  lover  of  English 
poetry,  to  the  Iovot  of  Milton  and  his  ex- 
quisite *'  GomuB."  The  vicinity  of  Ludlow 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  yet  more,  his  friendship 
for  the  master,  who  had  been  a  fellow-colle- 
gian, doubtless  induced  Sir  Henr^  to  send  his 
son,  in  his  tenth  year,  to  Shrewsbury  gram- 
mar-school, and  place  him  under  the  care  of 
Master  Thomas  Ashton.  Here,  by  a  singu- 
lar good  fortune,  Philip  had  for  schoolfellow 
Fulke  Greville',  bM  life-long  friend  and  affec- 
tionate biographer,  who  tells  us  how  rarely 
endowed  he  was,  evai  from  childhood  :  "  His 
talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and  his  very  play 
tending  to  enrich  his  mind,  so  as  even  his 
teachers  found  sometiiing  in  him  to  observe 
and  Icam  above  that  which  they  had  usually 
read  or  taught.  Which  eminence  by  nature 
and  industry  made  his  worthy  fiither  style 
Sir  Philip  in  my  hearing,  though  I  was  un- 
seen, Lumen  familuB  svubJ*^ 
•  It  was  sad  for  the  father,  so  justly  proud 
of  his  gifled  son,  to  be  deprived  of  opportu- 
nity of  constantly  watching  over  his  prog- 
ress ;  but  in  1565  Sir  Henry  was  appoint^ 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and.  thither  ho  pro- 
ceeded, at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  his  wife 
and  younger  children^  leaving  Philip  under 
the  care  of  his  '<  discreet  master,"  as  he  calls 
him  in  that  delightful  letter,  most  probably 
addressed  about  this  time  to  '*  my  little 
Philip,"  and  which,  although  so  long,  we 
think  Mr.  Bourne  has  done  wisely  to  give 
entire.  Two  years  after,  Sir  Henry  returned 
to  England,  and  then  entered  his  son  a  stu- 
dent at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Here,  in 
addition  to  the  society  of  Fulke  Greville,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Shrewsbury  school, 
he  formed  that  equally  lasting  friendship 
with  Edward  Dyer.  Although  nephew  to 
the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester — ^undoubtedly 
as  to  influence  the  first  subject  of  the  realm 
—neither  Philip  nor  his  &ther  seemed  hith- 
erto to  have  received  much  benefit  from  him. 
Cecil,  however,  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  son,  and  alludes  to  him,  in 
more  than  one  letter,  as  even  at  that  early 
age  giving  promise  of  very  superior  abilities. 
Soon  after,  a  proposal  of  marriage,  between 
his  son,  although  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  Cecilys  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  about  a 
year  younger,  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Sid- 


ney ;  but  <'  caatioos  Cecil,"  who  even 
seems  to  have  had  an  eye  upon  the  young 
nobleman  who  eventually  became  Ids  son-in- 
law — the  Earl  of  Oxford — ^replied  to  the  ofEer 
in  a  very  characteristic  letter,  acknowledging 
the  courtesy,  but  hinting,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  his  doubts  of  the  extent  of  the 
poor  Lord  Deputy's  purse.    In  this  emer- 
gency application  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  the  powerful  Uncle  Leicester,  who  ar- 
ranged the  marriage  settlement  with  Cecfl, 
and  aj^rently  with  great  liberality;   but 
for  some  cause,  now  impossible  to  disoovery 
though  probably  political,  the  alliance  was 
broken  off.    That  Philip  felt  any  disappoint- 
ment at  this,  as  Mr.  Bourne  hints,  is  wsna^ 
to  apply  the  standard  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  sixteenth.    It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  children  never  heard  of  the  plan  until 
after  it  had  been  both  arranged  and  broken 
off;  but  we  think  we  can  perceive  that  from 
this  time  the  Earl  of  Leicester  patronized 
more   openly   than    heretofore    his   gifted 
nephew,  and  Cecil,  although  still  most  cour- 
teous, became  &r  less  friendly.      Philip's 
stay  at  Christ  Church  was  not.  long ;  indeed, 
he  quitted  Oxford,' as  was  the  usual  custom 
then,  at  an  age  earlier  than  students  in  the 
present  day  enter,  being  only  sixteen.    Nor , 
although  afterwards  celebrated  for  classioal 
knowledge  as  well  as  other  attainments,  did 
he  take  any  degree,  or,  as  lar  as  we  can  as- 
certain, distinguish  himself  in  any  way.  The 
story  that  he  finished  his  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge rests  upon  no  valid  foundation,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  on  leaving  Oxford  he 
joined  his  family.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  sick  in 
mind  and  sick  in  body,  having  returned  firom 
Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1571. 

The  case  of  the  poor  Lord  Deputy  at  this 
time  vras  especially  trying.  Aiter  haviog 
expended  la^  sums  of  money,  and  almost 
ruined  his  health  in  the  diligent  discharge  of 
his  onerous  duties,  the  reward  which  the 
queen  proposed  was  to  raise  him  to  the  peer- 
age. Cecil  had  been  thus  rewarded  the  year 
before ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
politic  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
not  only  to  honor  an  old  and  trustworthy 
servant,  but  to  gratify  Leicester  by  placing 
on  an  equality  with  the  '<  Lincolnshue 
Knight "  and  his  wife  the  daughter  of  her 
brother *s  schoolmaster,  Sidney,  in  whose 
arms  that  brother  had  breathed  his  last,  and 
the  La<j^  Mary  Dudley,  whose  fiaither,  with 
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kingly  power,  had  nminteined  an  almost 
kinglj  Btate.  But  alas !  while  rich  in  good 
fiune  and  the  bleesings  of  those  oyer  whom 
he  had  ruled  so  mildly  and  so  well  that  his 
name  as  <<  the  good  Lord  Deputy  "  was  a 
household  word  in  Ireland,  eyen  down  to  the 
days  of  Strafford,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  now 
a  far  poorer  man  than  when  he  quitted  pleas- 
ant Penshnrst ;  almost  too  poor,  indeed,  to 
sustain  eyen  the  humble  estate  of  knight. 
From  letters  extant,  application  seems  to 
haye  been  made  for  some  addition  to  his  in- 
come, or  at  least  for  the  payment  of  debts 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  du- 
ties ;  but  as  neither,  it  appears,  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  only  altematiye  was  to  endeayor 
humbly  to  decline  the  royal  offer.  There  is 
a  yery  touching  letter,  among  the  domestic 
correspondence  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
from  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  which  Mr..  Bourne 
has  giyen  at  length ;  and  sad  it  is  to  see  how 
anxiously  and  importunately,  eyen  as  though 
asking  a  boon  rather  than  refusing  a  peerage, 
the  poor  lady  entreats  Burghley  on  behalf  of 
her  husband,  **  who  truly  do  I  find  greatly 
dismayed  with  the  hard  choice  that  is  offered 
him,  either  to  be  a  baron,  now  called  in  the 
number  of  ma,ny  &r  more  able  than  himself 
to  maintain  it  withal,  or  else  by  refusing  it 
to  incur  her  highnesses  displeasure ;"  and 
therefore  the  daughter  of  Northumberland, 
.  the  sister-in-law  of**  Queen  Jane,"  humbly 
preys  the  fortunate  statesman  who  in  earlier 
days  had  humbly  waited  in  her  father's  pies- 
enoe, ''  that  it  may  please  you  of  your  great 
goodness  only  to  stay  the  motion  of  this  new 
title  being  any  further  offered  him." 

The  appeal  was  suooessful,  and  Sir  Henry 
«u  aUowed  to  mnain  in  the  ohecurity  which 
hia  honorable  poyerty  oompeUed  him  to  seek. 
These  reyelations  of  the  hard  fiite  of  his 
parents  beoome  extremely  interesting  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  their  gifted  son. 
Among  the  fayorable  influences  upon  his  yet 
unformed  but  blameless  ohamcter,  these  se- 
vere troubles,  that  bitter  rc$  angusti  domi, 
moat  be  placed ;  and  many  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  his  writings,  and,  more  important 
still,  that  gentle  sympathy  with  all  suffering 
which  formed  the  crowning  grace  of  his  life, 
had  perhaps  been  wanting  but  for  the  keen 
pressure  of  early  trial. 

It  was  bis  father's  desire  that  Philip  should 
be  educated  for  a  statesman ;  and  therefore, 
doubtless  with  a  pleasure  that  in  some  meas- 


ure oounterbalaneed  his  recent  troables,  it 
was  that  Sir  Henry,  just  after  declining  tiie 
peerage,  saw  his  son  set  forth  wit)i  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  ambassador  extraordinaty  to  the 
court  of  France,  in  the  spring  of  1572.  It  Is 
probable  that  Philip  owed  this  appointment, 
and  the  means  of  defraying  its  expenses,  to 
his  unde,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  queen's 
license  permits  him  to  *'go  beyond  the  seas, 
with  three  servants  and  four  horses,  and  to 
remain  for  two  yeara,  for  his  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages."  To  this 
Leicester  added  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Walsingham,  rather  remarkable  for  the  cool 
way  in  whioh  he  refers  to  him.  <*  He  is 
young  and  raw,  and  no  doubt  shall  find  those 
countries  and  the  demeanors  of  the  people 
somewhat  strange  unto  him ;  in  which  respect 
your  good  adyioe  and  counsel  shall  greatly 
behoye  him  for  his  better  directions." 

Paris  was  in  the  heyday  of  festival  and 
merriment  when  young  Philip  arrived.  The 
oourt  was  pleased  with  the  special  embassy, 
which  it  was  hoped,  would  advance  the  pro- 
jected marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  Alen9on, 
and  the  populace  were  eagerly  looking  for- 
vrard  to  the  shows  and  largesse  which  would 
accompany  the  marriage  of  the  young  King 
of  Navarre  to  the  king's  sister.  Even  Cath- 
olic and  Huguenot  had  met  in  amity,  all  for- 
getful, it  seemed,  of  their  former  bitter  feuds. 
So  here,  during  the  summer,  the  3roung  trav- 
eller stayed,  under  the  friendly  guardianship 
of  Walsingham,  receiving  marked  attention 
from  the  king  and  his  mother — an  attention 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  he  owed  to 
his  relationship  to  Leicester  than  to  his  own 
graceful  manners,  especially  as  we  find  the 
king  bestowing  upon  him,  a  stranger,  the  sin- 
gular though  highly  honorable  office  of  *'  gen- 
Ueman  in  cvdinary  of  his  bed-chamber. ' '  The 
time,  doubtless,  passed  pleaSBntly  away,  for 
there  were  many  learned  men  in  Paris  to 
whom  Philip  was  introduced.  Probably 
Henry  Stephens  vras  among  the  number — 
that  illustrious  scholar  and  printer  with 
whom,  in  the  cities  of  Germany,  Sidney  af- 
terwards had  much  intercourse,  and  who  held 
the  young  scholar  in  such  high  estimation 
that  he  dedicated  one  of  his  Greek  publica- 
tions to  him.  There  was,  indeed,  much  in 
Paris  at  that  time  for  more  attractive  to  Sid- 
ney than  the  festivities  of  a  licentious  court. 
The  great  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  porty  were 
all  there  :  Coligny,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  La 


Koehefoncauld,  Da  FIenis»  Ifohwy.  WHh 
all  these  heafisociaied ;  while  hiB  ioving bi- 
ographer tells  us  that  Heniy  cf  Navarre  him- 
self treated  him  even  as  a  friend  «aid  equal. 
But  all  was  ohaoged  ere  long,  and  in  the 
■atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  Philip 
Sidney  witnessed  horrors  which  he  never  for- 
got, but  which  bound  him  henceforward  with 
a  life-long  derotion  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
It  is  a  strong  proof,  we  think,  of  the  awe 
which  Protestant  fki^a&d,  unsupported  as 
she  was,  inspired,  when  we  &id  that  not  only 
Walsingham,  but  even  the  meanest  English- 
man under  his  roof,  was  safe  as  in  the  king's 
own  palace;  while  it  affords  even  stronger 
proof  of  the  perfect  organization  of  that  deadly 
plot.  How  well  must  the  whole  plan  have 
been  arranged,  and  how  powerfdl  must  that 
unseen  hand  have  been  that  held  the  blood- 
hounds in  leash  until  the  very  moment  the 
tocsin  sounded,  and  then  kept  l^m  off  from 
the  haughty  Englishmen,  who  boasted  Prot- 
estantism as  their  birthright,  while  they 
hunted  down  the  trembling  Huguenots,  who 
held  the  same  faith  upon  mere  sufferance. 

A  few  days  after,  Sidney  quitted  Paris,  and 
took  his  way  to  Germany,  visiting  various 
cities,  and  after  some  m<mths  arriving  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  lodged  for  some  time  at 
Wechel's  a  celebrated  printer  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  books.  It  was  here  he  met  with  one 
of  his  most  valued  friends,  Hubert  Languet,  a 
learned  man,  and  at  this  time  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  continental  Protestantism.  Although 
a  solitary  student,  and  far  more  than  double 
^e  age  of  the  young  trav^er,  a  strong  at- 
tachment toward  him  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  sprung  up  in  Languet's  mind  —  an  at- 
tachment resembling  that  of  a  devoted  fittiier 
toward  a  highly  gifted  son .  This  attachment 
was  warmly  reciprocated  by  Sidney,  and  the 
youth  of  eighteen  to  whom  everything  was 
bright  and  new,  and  the  civilian  of  fifty-four 
well  experienced  in  the  wiles  of  European 
politics,  became  linked  together  in  a  life-long 
friendship,  which  to  us,  in  this  colder  age, 
seems  strangely  romantic.  From  Languet, 
however,  Sidney,  as  he  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edges, received  much  valuable  instruction : 
indeed,  from  some  lines  in  a  poem  in  his  **  Ar- 
cadia," we  think  he  was  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  more  serious  views  of  religion  : — 
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Languet  the  Bhepherd  best  swift  Ister  knew 
For  clerkly  x^e,  and  hating  what  is  naught, 


For  fluthliil  btart»<^sKn  haadai,  and  moaUi  ma 

true. 
With  his  sweet  skill  my  skillees  youth  he  drew 
To  have  a  feeling  sense  of  him  who  sits 
Beyond  the  heaven,  f^  more  beyond  our  witsL** 

In  company  with  his  new  friend,  Sidney, 
after  some  stay  at  Frankfort,  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  from  thence  went  alone  into 
Hungary,  and  then  returning  to  Tienna,  set 
forth  for  Italy.  Would  that,  instead  of  these 
**  epw/ote,"  in  which  in  choice  Latin  we  can 
just  discover  some  meagre  notices  of  his  trav- 
els, we  could  lay  our  hands  on  the  letters 
which  Sidney  doubtless  addressed  to  that  be- 
loved sister,  always  foremost  in  his  affections, 
however  numerous  his  friends  might  be — ^let- 
ters, doubtless,  carefully  preserved  and  read 
over — telling,  in  that  delightful  style  which 
distinguishes  Sidney's  prose,  and  not  without 
those  pretty  quaintnesses  which  makes  his 
**  Arcadia  "  such  pleasant  reading,  '*  how  he 
did  scah 


'*  The  craggy  rooks  of  the  Alps  sad  Apennioe," 

and  visited  the  chief  Italian  cities,  studying 
rules  of  grammar,  learning  astronomy,  *'  get- 
ting a  notion  of  music,"  making  aoqnaintenoe 
with  Tintoret  and  PSnl  Veronese  at  Venioe, 
and  sitting  to  the  latter  for  his  portrait  at 
Languet's  earnest  request.  What  a  pnNSOOs 
possession  must  that  picture  have  been — ^what 
a  prise  fer  our  National  Gallery  ? 

Sidney,  naturally  enough,  wished  to  visit 
Southern  Italy,  but  Languet,  who  occasionally 
seems  to  have  exercised  somewhat  of  parental 
authority  over  him,  peremptorily  forbade  his 
approaching  that  especial  seat  of  iniquity, 
Rome.  We  should  have  thought  that  Venke, 
then  rising  into  the  discreditable  fiune  of  being 
the  great  Vanity  Fair  of  all  Europe,  woold 
have  been  the  more  dangerous  place  of  sojoom 
to  the  young  man  of  nineteen,  beautiful,  ao> 
complished,  and,  by  the  resistless  iasciaatioDS 
of  his  manners,  as  likely  to  attract  those  Ve- 
netian syrens  as  they  to  •allure  him.  But  the 
solitary  old  man  seems  to  have  dreamt  of  no 
danger  save  from  the  pope  and  the  Spaniudy 
and  thus,  while  he  prohibited  his  journey  to 
Rome,  he  expressed  himself  anxiously  erai 
about  a  shprt  visit  Sidney  made  to  Genoa: 
''  For  Genoa  is  so  bound  up  with  Spain  that 
you  cannot  possibly  be  safe  there. ' '  At  lengtii 
Sidney  returned  to  Vienna,  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  the  old  man,  who  bad  just  before 
written,  **If  any  misdiance  befell  you  I 
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ehould  be  .the  mqit  wsetched  man  in  Uie 
world,  for  nothing  gives  me  pleasure  eave  our 
friendship  and  the  hope  I  have  of  your  man- 
hood." Thus  early,  doubtless,  old  Languet 
perceived  the  stateeman-^like  qualities  of  his 
gifted  young  friend. 

After  a  visit  to  Poland,  and  another  rather 
long  stay  at  Vienna,  where  he  took  lessons  in 
'( the  noble  art  of  horsemanship,"  in  which 
he  afterwards  became  unrivalled,  Sidney  re- 
turned by  a  very  circuitous  route  to  En^and, 
in  June,  1575,  having  been  absent  just  three 
years.  He  found  his  parents  in  aMiction  at 
the  recent  loss  of  a  younger  daughter,  and 
still  annoyed  by  straitened  circumstances, 
though  residing  in  vice-r^al  pomp  at  Ludlow 
Castle.  It  was  to  him,  therefore— the  hope 
of  the  house,  the  lumen  famiiia  sua,  as  the 
&ther  hod  so  fondly  termed  him  ten  years 
before — that  his  parents  now  looked  to  repair 
the  losses  and  advance  the  honor  of  an  ancient 
family ;  and  when  they  saw  the  young  man 
of  twenty,  so  rich  in  personal  attractions,  so 
graceful  in  manners,  so  accomplished  beyond 
the  ordinary  standard  of  courtiers,  most  natu- 
rally they  anticipated  a  brilliant  career  for 
him,  and  perhaps  trusted  that,  high  as  the 
unde  stood  in  the  queen's  favor,  the  nephew 
might  advance  even  higher. 

It  was  rather  a  fiivorable  time  for  young 
Sidney's  introduction  at  court.  The  more  im- 
portant a£&irs  of  state  were  laid  aside  for 
the  queen  to  enjoy  her  usual  summer  prog- 
nss.  Those  progresses, — so  much  abused, 
beoause  so  much  misunderstood  by  superficial 
writers,  but  which  did  more  to  diffuse  knowl- 
edge and  civilization  throughout  the  remote 
parts  of  our  land  than  twenty  *<  oommis- 
sions  on  education,"  and  which,  more  impor- 
tant still,  bound  monarch  and  people  together 
by  the  tie  of  mutual  acquaintanceship  and 
reciprocal  courtesies,  until,  in  the  *<  Armada 
year,"  each  depending  on  the  well-tried  &ith 
and  love  of  the  other,  flung  back  stem  defiance 
to  united  Catholic  Europe.  This  year  the 
queen's  progress  was  more  extended  than 
usual ;  and  it  oommenoed  with  her  visit  to 
Kenilworth,  where  Leicester  provided  those 
'* princely  pleasures"  which  have  been  so 
often  celebrated.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  his 
wife,  with  their  son  and  daughter,  were  of 
course  there ;  but  wo  do  not  find  the  unde 
distinguishing  his  nephew  by  any  particular 
marks  of  fiivor.  Philip,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  oonsidered  as  belonging  to  the 


court,  for  he  acoompanied  the  queen  to  Cbact- 
ley,  and  throughout  her  long  series  of  visits, 
which  ended  at  Woodstock.  Meanwhile  Sir 
Henry  had  once  more  returned  to  Ireland,  to 
assist  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  while  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  soon  after  became 
Lady  Pembroke,  continued  at  court.  Still 
the  all-powerful  Earl  seems  rather  to  hate 
stood  aloof  from  his  gifted  nephew,  who  about 
this  time  became  very  intimate  with  the  Earl 
of  JBsBex,  now  under  a  doud  at  court. 

And  here  the  romance,  though  a  mournful 
one,  of  Sidney 's  life,  was  to  begin .  The  beau^ 
tiful  eldest  daughter  of  Essox,  Pendope  Dev- 
ereux,  although  a  mere  girl,  made  thus  early 
an  impression  on  his  heart  which  was  never 
to  be  efi&ced,  and  the  father,  who  seems  to 
have  regarded  Sidney  with  the  warmest  love, 
openly  expressed  his  wish  for  their  future 
marriage:  indeed,  from  some  allusions,  it 
would  seem  as  though  a  contract  had  been 
entered  into,  although  not  completed.  Mean- 
while Essex  returned  to  Ireland,  ruined  in 
fortune  and  sick  at  heart,  and  there  died, 
after  scarcely  three  months'  sojourn,  eagerly 
watching  for  Philip's  arrival,  and  exclaiming, 
<<  0  that  good  gentleman !  tell  him  I  sent 
him  nothing,  but  I  wish  him  so  well,  that  if 
Grod  do  move  their  hearts,  I  wish  he  might 
match  with  my  daughter.  I  call  him  son — 
he  is  so  wise,  virtuous,  and  godly."  It  vras 
beside  the  lifeless  body  of  Easex  that  Philip 
•Sidney  listened  to  this  touching  message.  Jb 
it  strange  that  he  never  forgot  it? 

The  orphan  family  of  Essex  awakened  much 
commiseration.  Even  Leicester,  who  had 
never  been  friendly  with  the  father,  afforded 
liberal  aid  to  the  children,  and  apparently 
gave  a  hearty  assent  to  the  project  of  his 
nephew's  marriage  with  Penelope  Devereux. 
'*  All  the  English  lords  do  expect  what  will 
become  of  the  treaty  between  Mr.  Philip  and 
my  Lady  Penelope,"  writes  Waterhouse  to 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  :  *'  truly,  my  lord,  I  must 
say  as  I  have  said  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester 
and  Mr.  Philip,  the  breaking  off  from  their 
match,  if  the  default  be  on  your  part,  will 
turn  to  more  dishonor  than  can  be  repaired 
with  any  other  marriage  in  England. ' '  Surely , 
then,  Philip  Sidney  was  justified  in  claiming 
Penelope  Devereux  as  his  own  kdy-luve,  al- 
though, with  his  present  prospects,  the 
marriage  might  for  some  time  be  deferred. 
Eventually  Penelope  became  ward  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  unde  by  marriage  to  Philip, 
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and  thus  tbere  seemed  little  donbt  but  that 
the  dying  wish  of  Essex  would  be  fulfilled. 

Philip  about  this  time  seems  to  have  been 
more  patronized  by  Leicester  than  heretofore. 
Although  only  twenty-two,  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  to  Rodolph  11. ,  and 
on  his  return,  to  William  the  Silent.  To  this 
last  great  man  Sidney  became  strongly  at- 
tached, and  William  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
waxed  even  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  young 
ambassador.  Ajid  high  praise  did  he  receive 
on  his  return  ;  and  although  we  cannot  find 
out  what  particular  office  he  held  at  court,  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  constant  attendance 
and  high  in  &vor.  There  was  much,  indeed, 
to  interest  htm  just  now.  The  old  Norseman 
spirit  of  maritime  discovery  had  been  awak- 
ened, and  dreams  of  far-off  lands,  lovelier 
than  the  fabled  Islands  of  the  Blest,  more 
gorgeous  than  the  gem-strewn  East,  now  pos- 
sessed every  mind .  Frobisher ,  too ,  was  about 
to  set  forth  on  his  second  voyage,  not  only  to 
discover,  if  possible,  that  nearer  passage  to 
Cathay,  but  to  bring  home  stores  of  gold ! 
What  wonder  that  the  imaginative  young 
man,  poet  as  he  ere  long  was  to  prove  him- 
self, entered  eagerly  into  plans  that  had  so 
much  of  adventure  and  mystery  ?  He  wrote 
to  Languet*  an  enthusiastic  account  of  Fro- 
bisher's  discoveries,  but  received  in  return  a 
fireczing  sermon  on  the  "  cursed  hunger  for 
gold,?'  and  the  pride  which  increase  of  terri- 
tory might  bring.  The  stem,  matter-of-fact 
Huguenot  could  not  comprehend  that  noble, 
religious  spirit  in  which  our  early  mariners 
set  forth,  taking  possession  of  the  new-found 
country  on  their  knees,  "ehiefly,"  as  Fro- 
bisher says,  **  to  thank  God  for  our  safe  ar- 
rival ;  secondly,  to  beseech  his  Divine  Maj- 
esty long  to  continue  our  queen,  for  whom  we 
took  possession  of  the  country ;  and  thirdly, 
that  by  our  Christian  study  and  endeavor, 
these  barbarous  peoples  might  be  reduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  the  hope 
of  salvation  through  Christ  the  Redeemer." 
Grand  old  discoverers  !  noMe  leaders  of  the 
gallant  company  who  have  planted  the  flag 
of  England  on  the  uttermost  shores  of  the 
earth,  were  these  men.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Sidney,  even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
felt  a  strotig  interest  in  maritime  discovery ! 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  desired  to 
take  part  in  it.  At  present,  however,  his 
advancing  favor  at  court  made  it  important, 


both  for  his  father's  sake  and  bis  ovm,  that 
he  should  continue  there. 

About  this  time,  we  think,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Spenser  began,  and  to  some  of  the 
sonnets  in  his  "  Aetrophel  and  Stella  "  we 
should  be  inclined  to  assign  as  early  a  date. 
That  he  had  already  displayed  poetical  skill 
is  evident  from  his  being  employed  by  his 
uncle  to  compose  a  masque,  against  the 
queen's  visit  to  him  at  Wanstead.  This  ia 
entitled  «  The  Lady  of  the  May,"  and  is  in 
great  measure  what  a  masque  should  never 
be — a  kind  of  burlesque.  That  it  is  alto- 
gether a  &ilure  may  be  well  imagined,  when 
we  remember  how  essentially  undramatio  was 
the  muse  of  Sidney,  and  how  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  character  of  his  mind  were  rough  jokea 
and  clumsy  ridicule ;  although  the  intention 
vras  creditable  enough,  for  it  was  to  satirize 
the  affectation  of  a  preposterous  phraseology 
then  fashionable.  Sidney's  muse  vras  wholly 
lyrical ;  and  it  is  among  his  songs  and  son- 
nets that  some  of  the  sweetest  specimens  of 
our  early  poetry  will  be  found.  Very  pleas- 
ant was  the  circle  of  friends  that  now  sup- 
rounded  Sidney;  Edward  Dyer,  Edmund 
Spenser,  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  pleasant  compan- 
ion, albeit  on  occasions  a  bitter  satirist,  Fulke 
Greville,  his  earliest  fnend,  all  devoted  to  lit- 
erature, all  young  and  accomplished  :  no 
wonder  that  his  letters  to  Languet  were 
scarcely  so  frequent  as  heretofore.  Sidney, 
however,  did  not  forget  his  old  friend,  nor 
indeed  his  other  illustrious  correspondents, 
though  we  doubt  whether  the  most  laudatory 
letter  from  Henry  Stephens,  or  even  the  high 
honor  of  one  from  William  the  Silent,  af- 
forded him  h&lf  tbe  pleasure  as  did  that  little 
book,  **  imprinted  at  the  signe  of  the  Gylded 
Tunne,  in  Creed  Lane,"  which  early  in  1579 
offered  itself, — 

"  As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent 
To  him  that  is  the  President 
Of  noblcnesse  and  chivalrie  : 
And  if  that  envy  barke  at  thee» 
Ab  sure  it  will,  for  suooour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing." 

Truly,  to  bo  the  earliest  patron  of  Spenser,  to 
have  the  "  Shepheard's  Kalendar  "  dedicated 
to  him,  was  more  joy  to  Sidney  than  the 
choicest  laudations  of  scholars.  And  yet  Sid- 
ney had  no  wealth  to  bestow.  At  this  very 
time  his  father  was  complaining  of  straitened 
means  and  unpaid  debts,  and  his  own  stand- 
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ing  at  court  was  but  precarious ;  but  he  bad 
taken  his  place  both  as  patron  of  poets  and  a 
poet  himself,  and  from  henceforth  he  claims 
a  name,  and  no  mean  one,  in  our  literary 
history. 

It  was  well  that  his  quarrel  with  the  EaH 
of  Oxford,  and  the  offence  ho  gave  to  the 
queen  by  his  spirited  letter  addressed  to  her 
on''  the  French  match,"  exiled  him  during 
the  summer  of  1580  to  the  more  congenial 
priTacy  of  Wilton,  and  the  more  loving  soci- 
ety of  his  sister  Mary,  the  sharer  of  all  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  and,  poot  herself,  the  en- 
eourager  of  all  his  literary  promts.  It  was 
here,  in  this  pleasant  retreat,  that  the  "  Ar- 
cadia "  was  now  planned,  and  probably  be- 
gun .  Here,  too ,  were  doubtless  written  those 
bitter  poetical  '*  dispraises  "  of  court  life  and 
courtiers ;  and  here,  doubtless,  many  of  the 
sonnets  now  comprised  in  the  collection  en- 
titled *'  Astrophel  and  Stella."  As  the  no- 
tice of  these,  while  important  as  specimens — 
the  most  important,  wo  think— of  Sidney *s 
poetical  genius,  inyolves  also  the  question, 
never,  we  think,  satisfactorily  explained,  of 
the  true  character  of  Sidney's  attachment  to 
**•  Stella,"  we  will  anticips^  a  year  or  two 
of  his  life,  and  endeavor  to  place  the  whole 
details  before  the  reader. 

We  have  seen  how,  when  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, in  1576,  lay  broken-hearted  on  his  death- 
bed, he  recognized  Philip  Sidney  as  his  son- 
in-law,  and  died  with  his  blessing  on  his  lips. 
We  have  seen,  too,  how  Waterhouse,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney's  chief  secretary,  considered 
the  engagement  between  Philip  and  Lady 
Penelope  so  binding  that  '<  the  breaking  off 
horn  their  match  would  turn  to  more  dis- 
honor  than  can  be  repaired  with  any  other 
match  in  England."  Subsequently,  Pene- 
lope became  ward  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
uncle  by  marriage  to  Philip ;  aqd  under  his 
guardianship  she  remained  until,  some  time 
in  1580,  Lord  Huntingdon,  in  a  letter  to 
Burghley,  recommended  Lord  Rich  as  *<a 
proper  gentleman,  and  one  in  years  very  fit 
for  my  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  if,  with  the 
fiivor  and  liking  of  her  majesty,  the  matter 
might  be  brought  to  pass."  For  the  guar- 
dian to  have  the  sole  disposal  of  his  ward  was 
law,  as  it  then  stood :  it  is  questionable, 
therefore,  whether  this  letter  was  more  than 
a  simple  notification.  However,  the  mar- 
riage took  place ;  the  poor  girl,  now  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  unavaiJingly  protesting 
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againtit  it,  and,  as  recorded  in  the  proceed- 
ings on  her  divorce  five-and-twenty  years 
later, ''  protesting  at  the  very  solemnity,  and 
ever  after."  Lord  Huntingdon's  seat  was  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  it  seems  that  Sid- 
ney knew  nothing  ^)reepecting  the  marriage 
until  it  was  announced.  The  anger  and  grief 
of  the  young  lover  may  be  well  imagined,  and 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends ;  but  it  certainly 
does  appear  strange  at  first  sight,  that,  in- 
stead of  fleeing  from  the  woman  who  had  be- 
come wife  of  another,  he  went  back  to  court 
in  the  autuxnn  of  the  same  year,  avowed  him- 
self still  her  lover,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  after  addressed  to  her  some  of  the 
sweetest  and  most^  graceful  poems  he  ever 
wrote.  To  account  for  this  some  of  his 
greatly  puzzled  biographers  have  imagined 
that  the  difference  of  morals  in  the  courts  of 
Elizabeth  and  Victoria  was  the  cause,  appar- 
ently forgetting  that  the  seventh  command* 
ment  was  just  as  well  understood  then  as 
now ;  while  others,  and  Mr.  Bourne  among 
them,  attribute  it  to  a  wild  outburst  of  youth- 
ful passion,  which,  disgraceful  while  it  lasted, 
yet,  bitterly  repented  of  in  after  years,  pro- 
duced most  beneficial  results. 

But  what  shall  be  said  when  we  find  that 
by  Sidney's  friends  and  relations  this  attach* 
ment  was  viewed  as  no  disgrace — that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Sidney  him- 
self ever  repented  ;  while  afler  his  death  his 
nearest  relations  seem  to  have  been  actuafly 
anxious  that  the  story  of  '*  Astrophel  and 
Stella  "  should  be  brought  before  the  world  ! 
The  case  really  is,  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  supposed  liaison ,  Sidney's  uncle,  Leioeft- 
ter,  treated  him  with  marked  favor,  although , 
Lady  Rich  being  his  step-daughter,  he  must 
have  felt  keenly  the  disgrace,  if  disgrace  there 
had  been  ;  his  sister,  Lady  Pembroke,  was  as 
affectionate  as  ever  ;  and  during  its  continu- 
anoo  he  was  not  only  at  Wilton  going  on  with 
his  *'  Arcadia,"  but  engaged  in  their  joint 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms ;  while  his  fa* 
ther  was  setting  him  forth  as  a  lofly  pattern 
to  his  younger  son  Robert.  '*  Perge^pergCj 
my  Robin,  in  the  filial  fear  of  God,  and  the 
loving  direction  of  your  most  loving  brother. 
Imitate  his  virtues,  exercises,  studies,  and 
actions.  He  is  a  rare  ornament  oi  this  age. 
In  trUth — I  speak  without  flattery  of  him  or 
of  myself— he  hath  the  most  virtues  that  ever 
I  found  in  any  man."  And  this  high  praise, 
which  we  may  £urly  attribute  to  the  par- 
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donable  weaknen  of  a  fond  father,  we  find 
echoed  by  others;  while  the  most  Puritan 
of  all  Elisabeth's  minister — ^Walsingham — 
eagerly  sought  the  lover  of  Lady  Rich  as  the 
hasband  of  his  only  daaghter.  Surely,  then, 
Sidney's  oonduet  could  not  have  appeared  to 
those  best  qualified  to  judge,  so  censurable  as  it 
does  to  his  biographers.  Nor  did  Sidney'ever 
express  himself,  so  far  aswe  have  record,  inlhe 
language  of  repentance.  *'  All  my  life  has 
been  vain,  vain,  vain,"  was  his  remark  on 
his  death-bed  ;  and  this  most  natural  lament 
was  the  extent  of  his  expressed  remorse  for  his 
past  life.  It  was  then  that  he  requested  the 
manuscript  of  his  blamdess  *<  Arcadia ' '  should 
be  burnt — a  strange,  morbid  feeling  this. 
But  there  were  the  manuscript  songs  and  son- 
nets, his  '<  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  but  not  a 
word  did  the  dying  man  breathe  about  these. 
*  All  this  is  strange ;  but  strangest  of  all  is 
the  conduct  of  the  Sidneys  after  his  death. 
Hitherto  none  of  his  works  had  been  printed ; 
but  a  year  or  two  afler,  not  only  the  •*  Ar- 
cadia," but  the  <'  Astrophel  and  Stella  "  po- 
ems, were  published,  the  latter  actually  first. 
Some  time  after  this  Spenser  published  his 
monody,  **  Astrophel,"  which  he  dedicated 
to  Sidney's  widow.  In  it  he  perfectly  ig- 
nored the  wife,  while  he  celebrated  Stella  as 
the  one  **  for  whom  alone  he  cared," 

**  His  life's  desire,  and  his  dear  love's  delight*' 

AndTthat  this  publication  was  sanctioned  by 
Sidney's  family,  we  have  proof  in  the  beauti- 
ful poem  written  by  Lady  Pembroke,  "  The 
Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda,"  in  which,  with 
such  loving  regret,  she  mourns  her  loss,  and 
whioh  is  introduced  into  the  monody  as  its 
chief  ornament. 

Now,  what  explanation  can  be  given  of 
these  strange  anomalies,  save  the  one  which 
we  think  will  meet  every  objection?  that 
Sidney  believed  the  contract  with  Penelope 
Devereux  to  be  still  binding,  and  therefore 
determined  to  assert  his  right,  and  set  aside 
the  pretended  marriage.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
we  think  every  difficulty  will  disappear.  That 
a  contract  had  been  entered  into  we  have  seen, 
and  also  that  it  was  viewed  as  so  binding  that 
it  could  not  be  broken  o£P  without  greatest 
disgrace.  Now,  although  our  forefathers 
held  divorces  almost  in  abhorrence,  the  set- 
ting Mde  of  marriage  on  the  plea  of  precon- 
tract was  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  In- 
deed, there  was  right  royal  authority  in  the 
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case  of  the  queen's  fether  and  Anne  of  Cleves, 
while  there  were  few  noble  families  in  that 
age  of  early  contracts  which  could  not  point 
to  similar  cases.  Why,  therefore,  should 
<' a]l-accomplished  Sidney,"  so  admired  at 
court,  the  nephew,  and  actually  heir-pre- 
sumptive, of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester, 
calmly  and  meanly  see  his  lady-love  wrested 
from  him  7  No ;  rather,  like  one  of  his  o^'n 
knights,  he  would  publicly  claim  her,  and  do 
battle  for  her  fta  the  mimic  tourney,  and  wear 
her  colors,  and  fling  down  his  glove  in  de- 
fiance of  the  **  rich  fool "  who  by  force  and 
fraud  had  snatdied  her  from  him. 

In  this  light  much  of  Sidney's  poetry  ac- 
quires a  new  interest.  There  are  some  venes 
of  much  quaint  sweetness,  entitled  '<A 
Dirge,"  among  his  miscellaneous  works. 
It  begins, — 

<*BiDg  out  your  bells,  let  mouming  shows  be 
spread. 

For  Love  is  dead ! 
All  loTc  is  dead,  infeoted 

With  plague  of  deep  disdain  ; 
Worth,  as  naught  worth  rejected. 
And  fair  Faith  scorn  doth  gain." 

But  after  lamenting  his  crushed  hopes  in  two 
other  verses,  he  suddenly  exdaims, — 

**  Alas  !  I  lie  ;  rage  hath  this  error  bred ! 
Love  is  not  dead  ! 
Love  is  not  dead  bat  sleepeth 

In  her  unmatched  mind, 
Where  she  his  counsel  keepeth 
Till  due  deserts  she  finds." 

Do  not  these  two  verses  vividly  paint  Sid- 
ney's deep  disappointment  when  first  made 
acquainted  with  Stella's  marriage,  and  then 
the  fulness  of  his  joy  when  he  discovered  that 
it  had  been  compulsory  ?  The  following  son- 
net was  evidently  vmtten  daring  the  visit  of 
the  French  embassy  in  the  spring  of  1581, 
when,  as  we  learn  from  many  sources,  Sidney 
was  foremost  both  in  planning  and  taking 
part  in  all  the  gorgeous  court  festivals : — 

<*  Having  tl^is  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance. 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtaiued  the  priie, 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes 

And  of  some  sent  by  that  sweet  enemy  France, 

Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance. 
Townsfolk  my  strength  ;  a  daintier  judge  ajv- 

plies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  whioh  from  good  use  doth 
rise; 

Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance  ; 

Others,  because  of  both  sides  1  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this. 

Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
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How  fkr  thcnr  shoot  awfty !    The  trao  oanae  b, 
BtdJa  lookea  on,  uid  ftom  her  hevranly  fue 
8eDi  forth  the  beeme  whksh  laadff  80  fkir  my  reoft. ' ' 

Tliift  is  probably  later : — 

**  Stella,  think  not  that  I  hj  yerae  seek  fiime, 

Who  seek,  who  hope,  who  love,  who  Uye  but 
thee ; 

Thine  eyes  my  pride,  thy  lips  my  history ; 
If  thoa  praise  not,  all  other  pcaise  is  shi^me. 
Not  ee  ambituMifl  am  I  as  to  irame 

A  nest  for  my  young  praise  in  laurel  tree  ; 

In  truth  I  swear,  I  wish  not  there  should  be 
Graved  in  my  epitaph  a  poet's  name  ; 
Nor,  if  I  would,  oonld  I  just  title  make 

That  any  laud  to  me  thereof  should  grow. 
Without  my  plumes  &om  othw  wings  I  take. 

For  notlung  firom  my  wit  or  will  doth  flow. 
Since  all  my  words  thy  beauty  doth  indite, 
And  Love  doth  hold  my  hand,  and  makes  me 
write." 

We  have  given  these  two  sonnets  rather 
as  illustrative  of  Sidney's  feelings  in  regard 
to  Stella  than  as  adequate  illustrations — 
graceful  as  they  both  are — of  his  poetic  ex- 
cellence .  The  reader  will  doubtless  remember 
that  beautiful  sonnet,  with  its  exquisite  first 
two  lines, — 

**  With  how  BBd  steps,  0  mooa  I  thou  oUmb'st 
the  skies! 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  ikoe  !  " 

and  that  introductory  one,  where  the  muse 
bida  him  **  Look  in  thy  heart  and  write." 
But  both  these  are  too  generally  known  to 
need  insertion. 

Like  all  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
'Sidney  is  very  unequal.  Sometimes  bis  verse 
vrill  Jlow  on  with  a  deltciouB  simplicity,  and 
then  the  strangest  conceits,  the  most  labored 
phraseology,  will  succeed,  so  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  the  same  writer  composed 
the  whole.  This  is  frequently  the  caae  in  his 
sonnets;  bat  we  must  remember  that  the 
same  faults  may  be  charged  upon  Spenser, 
upon  even  Shakspeare  himself.  But  for  short 
passages  of  exceeding  beauty,  for  graceful 
thoughts  clothed  in  a  diction  of  unmatched 
felicity,  Sidney  may  stand  the  test  with  any 
of  our  poets.  Our  space  will  not  allow  it,  or 
we  could  prove  this  by  many  quotations,  and 
show  too,  little  as  it  is  known,  how  many 
pasBSges  from  his  vrritings  have  become 
<'  household  words  "  among  ns.  Sidney's 
songs  and  lighter  pieces,  especially  those  in 
the  seven  syllable  metre,  are  exquisite  for  the 
melody  of  the  rhythm  as  well  as  for  the 
gxaoefol  fiuMiea  tli^  diq^y.    They  ane  len 


disfigured,  too,  by  the  coneetH,  which,  likely 
enough,  from  his  dose  adherence  to  the  Ital- 
ian type,  mar  the  beauty  of  so  many  of  his 
sonnets.  « 

But  Sidney  was  a  writer  of  pxNse  too,  and, 
as  the  author  of  two  works,  widely  different, 
although  both  extensively  popular — the  '*  Ar- 
cadia," and  his  "  Defense  of  Poesie  "-de-' 
serves  notice.  We  may  as  well  take  a  short 
view  of  both  ere  we  return  to  our  narrative 
of  Sidney's  life. 

Who  reads  the  *'  Arcadia  "  now-a-days — 
that  work  written  at  the  express  request  of 
Sidney's  loving  sister,  watched  over  by  her 
with  Bueh  interest  frmn  its  earliest  commence- 
ment, and  dedicated  to  her,  because  <*  Yon 
desired  me  to  do  it,  and  your  desire  to  my 
heart  is  an  absolute  comBiaadment  ? ' '  Bat, 
neglected  as  it  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  daring  the  greater  port 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  store- 
house of  noble  thoughts  and  lofty  aspirations, 
no  lees  than  of  pleasant  tales  and  bright  fim- 
cies  to  the  young  and  imaginative.  Only  be- 
tween its  first  appeaianoe  in  1593  and  1643 
it  passed  through  ten  editions ;  and  be  it  re- 
membered, that  the  "  Arcadia  "  is  no  slight 
tale,  scantily  filling  three  volumes  small  oo- 
tavo,  but  it  fills  a  ponderous  folio.  Possibly 
the  sise  scared  tlie  critics,  and  so  they  judged 
it  haphasard ;  but  certain  is  it  that  very  few 
onoe  popular  works  have  received  so  scant  a 
measure  of  justice  as  this  once  aU-admised 
romance.  Misled  by  its  title,  they  eri- 
dently  believed  it  to  be  some  silly  pastoral, 
where  Damons  courted  Phillisee,  and  Cory- 
dons  bewailed  Mopeas,  after  the  mawkish 
fashion  of  the  Frendh "  pr^dettses ; "  and  even 
Horace  Walpole,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  dismisses  it  with  cool  contempt  as  a 
tedious  and  lacdnymose  narrative.  Now  a 
pastoral,  in  strict  parianee,  the  ^<  Arcadia  " 
is  not ;  for  the  two  young  heroes  are  valiant 
knights,  going  about  fW>m  country  to  coun- 
try redressing  vnrongs,  and  their  ladies  are 
stately  and  gra^ful  beauties,  whose  dwelling 
is  not  beside  the  sheepfolds,  but  in  their  fa- 
thers' palaces,  while  the  scene  is  laid,  not  in 
pastoral  Arcadia,  but  in  some  far-off  land, 
apparently  in  Qreece,  and  classical  in  noth- 
ing save  the  name.  But,  whatever  his  blun- 
dering critics  might  say,  Sidn^,  as  Professor 
Mason  admirably  remarks, — 

*«  Perfectly  knew -what  he  was  doing.  The 
pastoml  was  but  the  Tokuituy  and  allowed 
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tranBferenoe  of  the  poet  himself  into  the  kiod 
of  existence  which,  as  being  one  of  few  and 
elementary  conditions,  was  therefore  best 
suited  for  certain  varieties  of  that  exercise 
of  pure  phantasy  in  which  the  poet  deh'ghts. 
The  shepherds  were  not  shepheras,  were  never 
intended  to  be  shepherds ;  and  so,  when  the 
heroic  was  blendea  with  the  Arcadian,  Sid- 
ney, as  a  prose  poet,  acted  deliberately  in  re- 
jecting the  historical  and  representing  men  as 
they  never  were ;  and  he  would  have  smiled 
with  contempt  at  the  modem  criticism  that 
objected  to  him  the  vagueness  of  his  <  Area- 
dia '  as  to  time  and  pwCe,  the  unreality  of 
his  shepherds,  and  the  ideal  perfection  oi  his 
heroes.  ' 

The  source  from  whence  the  story  and  the 
plan  of  the  *'  Arcadia  "  have  been  taken,  has 
been  frequently  canvassed.  From  the  name, 
many  —  and  Mr.  Bounie  is  among  them— 
have  pointed  to  the  <*  Arcadia''  of  Sannaa- 
zaro,  published  some  eighty  years  before. 
But  Sidney's  *'  Arcadia  "  has  its  only  resem- 
blance in  the  name ;  for  SannaEsaro's,  work 
consists  wholly  of  prose  eclogues,  exclusively 
devoted  to  pastoral  life  and  not  bound  io- 
gether  by  any  consecutive  story.  The  '*  Di- 
ana "  of  Montemayor  advances  a  better  claim, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  tale,  and  we  know  it  was 
so  admired  by  Sidney  that  he  had  translated 
some  portions  ;  but  still  the  resemblance  is 
so  very  slight,  that  to  his  own  invention  we 
may  justly  refer  both  the  plot  and  the  char- 
acters. To  readers  accustomed  to  the  stir- 
ring.modem  novel,  this  old-world  tale,  over 
which  so  many  a  maiden  in  past  times  hung 
spell-bound,  will  seem  wearisome  reading; 
while  to  the  admirers  of  the  **  sensation 
novel,''  especially  those  of  French  manufac- 
ture, it  will  seem  the  'silliest  child's  tale  — 
mere  milk  and  honey,  loathsome  to  their 
coarser  digestions.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  disgust  greater  than  Sidney  would 
have  felt  on  looking  over  **  Les  Mis^iiables," 
save  that  of  Victor  Hugo  if  the  *<  Arcadia  " 
ever  came  under  his  notice.  But  the  reader 
accustomed'  to  the  pleasant  fitnciee  of  our 
older  poets,  who  has  lingered  with  Miranda 
in  her  enchanted  island,  or  who  has  followed 
»;^penser  through  his  witching  &iry  land,  will 
find  the  <*  stately  Arcadia  "  a  pleasant  book 
for  quiet  reading  on  some  sweet  summer's 
day. 

The  tale  has  two  heroes,  Mosidorus  and 
Pyroclcs,  the  nephew  and  tlie  son  of  Euar- 
cbus,  King  of  Macedon.  These  young  men, 
who  have  xeoeived  a  true  knightly  education, 
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after  various  adventoxes  meet  each  hii  appro* 
priate  lady-love,  the  daughters  of  the  King 
of  Arcadia ;  Pamela,  the  statelier  beauty , 
being  beloved  by  Musidorus,  while  Philoclea, 
the  gentler,  is  beloved  by  the  younger  Pyro- 
cles.  In  the  progress  of  the  story  there  is  no 
lack  of  incident ;  and  "  fierce  wars  and  &ith- 
ful  loves,"  together  with  unlooked-for  dan- 
gers and  pnlooked-for  escapes,  keep  up  an 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  very  long  col- 
loquies in  which  the  heroes  sometimes  in- 
dulge. Much  of  the  descriptive  part  has  a 
pleasant  quaintness.  The  picture  of  Arcadian 
landscape :  the  hills,  "  their  proud  heights 
garnished  with  stately  trees  ;  humble  valleyB, 
whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the 
refreshing  of  silver  rivers  ;  the  sheep  feeding, 
while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oiatory 
craved  the  dam's  comfort ;  here  a  shepherd's 
boy,  piping  as  though  he  never  should  be 
old;  there  a  young  shepherdess,  knitting, 
and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands 
kept  time  to  her  voice-music ;  "  or  *'  sweet- 
minded  Philoclea,"  as  she  sat  in  the  shade, — 

*'  Such  as  a  good  painter  would  bestow 
upon  Venas,  wlmi  under  the  trees  she  be- 
wailed the  murder  of  Adonis,  with  a  demeanor 
where,  in  the  book  of  beauty,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  read  but  sorrow,  for  kindness  was 
blotted  out,  and  anger  was  never  there ;  her 
tears  dropping  down  like  rain  in  sunshine, 
and  hung  upon  her  cheek  and  lips  as  ttpoa 
cherries  which  the  dropping  tcee  bedew- 
eth;"  ^'^   ^ 

or  Pyrocles  in  danger  of  death  :  *'  His  head 
up,  full  of  unmoved  majesty,  he  held  a  sword 
aloft  with  his  fair  arm,  which  often  he  waved 
above  his  crown,  as  though  he  would  threaten 
the  world  in  that  extremity." 

Of  noble  thoughts  there  are  abundance,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  finely  and  tersely  these 
are  expressed.  Indeed,  it  is  very  suggestive 
to  observe  how  under  the  influence  of  earnest 
feeling,  all  ingenious  turns  of  phraseology, 
all  graceful  quaintneeses,  vanish,  and  how 
condensed  and  forcible  Sidney's  style  be- 
comes. How  fine  is  Pamela's  prayer — so 
well  known  from  its  insertion  in  the  "  Eikon 
Basilike  "  as  a  prayer  of  Charles  I. — Oh,  All- 
seeing  Light  and  Eternal  Life  of  all  things, 
to  whom  nothing  is  either  so  great  that  it 
may  resist,  or  so  small  that  it  is  contemned ; " 
and  how  powerful  is  the  picture  of  the  strife 
between  natural  affection  and  stem  justice, 
when  King  JSaarcboi  ieams  that  the  oriminab 
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lie  ItfUB^oomed  to  deaih  are  his  only  son  and 
hiB  nephew. 

"  But  Eaarchas  staid  a  good  while  upon 
himself,  and  at  length,  with  a  gravity  as  was 
Dear  to  sorrow,  he  thus  uttered  his  mind : 
*I  take  witness  of  the  immortal  gods,'  said 
he,  *  0  Arcadians,  that  what  this  day  I  have 
Baid  hath  been  out  of  my  assured  persuasion 
what  justice  itself  and  your  just  laws  reouire. 
Though  strangers  then  to  me,  I  had  no  aeeire 
to  hurt  them,  but  leaving  all  considerations 
of  the  persons,  I  weighed  the  matter  with  my 
most  impartial  and  rarthest  reach  of  reason, 
and  thereon  have  condemned  them  to  lose  their 
Ihras.  Now,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  I 
find  them  to  be  my  only  son  and  nephew, 
Buch,  upon  whom  you  see  what  gifts  nature 
bath  bestowed,  such,  who  have  so  to  the  won- 
der of  the  world  heretofore  behaved  them- 
Belves  as  might  give  just  cause  to  the  greatest 
hopes.  Lastly,  in  few  words,  such  in  whom 
I  paced  all  my  mortal  joys,  and  thought  my- 
aelf,  now  near  my  grave,  to  recover  a  new 
life.  But,  alas !  shall  justice  halt?  or  shall 
she  wink  in  one  man*s  cause  that  had  lynx's 
eyes  in  another's?  Or  rather,  shall  all  pri- 
vate respects  give  place  to  that  holy  name? 
Be  it  so,  be  it  so,  let  my  gray  hairs  be  laid  in 
the  dust  vnth  sorrow,  let  the  small  remnant 
of  my  life  be  to  me  an  invnurd  and  outward 
deeouUion,  and  to  the  world  a  gazine-stock 
of  vrretched 'misery ;  but  never,  never  let  sa- 
cred rightfulness  fall ;  it  is  immortal,  and 
Immortaily  ought  to  be  preserved .  If  righ tly 
I  have  judged,  then  rightly  have  I  Judged  my 
own  children,  unless  the  name  of  ohild  should 
have  force  to  change  the  never-changing  jus- 
tice. No,  no,  Pyrocles  and  Musidorus,  I  pre- 
|er  yon  much  before  my  life,  but  I  prefer  jus- 
tice as  far  before  you.  ...  Do  you,  there- 
fore, 0  Philanax,  and  you,  my  other  lords, 
Bee  the  judgment  rightly  performed.'  With 
that,  although  he  would  have  refrained  them, 
a  man  might  perceive  the  tears  drop  dovm 
his  long  white  beard." 

Shall  we  be  surprised  at  the  high  principles 
maintained  by  our  Puritan  forefathers,  when 
noble  sentiments  like  these  were  expressed 
even  in  a  book  of  amusement?  For  the 
benefit  of  the  reader  who  may  not  have  the 
**  Arcadia  "  at  hand,  we  are  gratified  to  tell 
him,  that  the  young  princes  are  not  put  to 
deaUi,  but,  their  innocence  being  triumph- 
antly established,  each  obtains  his  fair  lady- 
love, and,  in  nuxaery  phrase,  <*  lives  happily 
ever  after." 

Very  different  in  style,  as  it  is  in  character, 
is  Sidney's  <'  Defence  of  Pcfesie."  The  style 
IB  remarkably  modem,  and  probably  on  thiB 
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account  it  has  gained  far  more  favor  vdth 
critics  than  the  quaint  and  gorgeous  <<  Arca- 
dia." Many  passages  might  pass  for  the 
composition  of  some  modem  writer,  while 
there  is  in  this  a  frequent  display  of  that 
quality  which  in  his  <<  Arcadia"  he  is  cer- 
tainly deficient  in — ^humor.  It  is  curiously 
suggestive,  however,  to  remark  the  scan^ 
list  of  English  poets  he  gives  us,  and  espe- 
cially to  notice  the  contempt  he  expresses  for 
dramatic  poetry,  making  only  a  single  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  "  Gorboduc,"  when  we  re- 
member the  band  of  unrivalled  dramatists^ 
Peele,  Lilly,  Green,  Marlow,  all,  within  a 
few  years,  to  make  the  English  drama  fore- 
most in  European  literature  * — dramatists,  to 
be  thrown  into  shade  only  by  the  surpassing 
brightness  of  Shakspeaie.  Ihere  is  great  fe- 
licity of  expression  in  many  parts  of  this  es- 
say. The  pretended  philosophers,  «  coming 
towards  me  with  a  sullen  gravity,  as  though 
they  could  not  abide  vice  by  daylight,  sophia- 
tically  speaking  against  subtlety,  and  angry 
with  any  man  in  whom  they  see  the  foul  fault 
of  anger ;  and  the  historian,  laden  with  old 
mouse-eaten  records ; "  while  the  poet  '*  com- 
eth  unto  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  pro-^ 
portion  for  the  will-enchanting  skill  of  musio, 
and  with  a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from 
play  and  old  men  fh>m  the  chimney-eomer." 
llis  hearty  appredation,  too,  of  the  older  bal- 
lad of  »•  Chevy-Chase  " — •*  I  never  heard  the 
old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trum- 
pet " — ^is  pleasant.  His  conclusion  is  re- 
markably good.  After  assuring  the  reader 
that,  if  he  be  a  lover  of  poets,  **  they  will 
make  you  immortal  by  their  verses,  you  shall 
dwell  in  superlatives,  and  your  soul  be  placed 
with  Dante's  Beatrice,  or  Virgil's  Anohisee," 
he  finally  warns  him, — 

*  Wo  cannot  bat  think  thero  has  been  a  mistake 
in  placing  this  work  among  the  latest  of  Sidney's 
writings.  In  the  year  1584,  the  date  assigned  to  it, 
Lilly's  pleasant  "Alexander  and  Oampaspe,*'  with 
its  two  exquisite  songs,  had  been  presented  before 
the  queen  by  "  the  children  of  the  chapel ; "  while 
his  **  Arraignment  of  Paris  "  was  perform«yi  during 
the  Christmas  of  the  preceding  year.  These  Sidney 
mmt  hare  seen ;  while  even  on  the  nider  stage, 
which  he  so  soornfufly  ridiooles,  internal  eridence 
would  place  quite  as  early  some  of  Poole's  and 
Qreen's  earlier  plays.  That  very  fine,  though  ex- 
travagant drama,  in  whieh  both  tragedy  and  comedy 
of  no  inferior  kind  may  be  found,  "  The  Looking- 
glass  for  London,"  the  joint  production  of  Lodg*  and 
Green,  was  certainly  porfbnned  as  early ;  and  PMle^s 
<'OldS'octanatii0''too. 
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<*  Bat,  if  you  bo  bom  so  near  the  duU- 
making  oataract  of  NUus  that  you  cannot  hear 
the  planet-like  mufiic  of  poetry,  if  you  have 
60  earth-creepinc  a  mind  that  it  cannot  lifl 
kaelf  up  to  look  to  the  sky  of  poetry,  then 
fiiough  I  will  not  wish  you  the  ebs's  ears  of 
Midas,  nor  to  be  driven  by  a  poet's  verses  as 
Bubonaa:  was,  to  hang  yourself,  nor  to  be 
rhymed  to  death  as  is  said  to  be  done  in 
Ireland,  yet  this  much  corse  I  must  send 
you,  in  behalf  of  all  the  poets — that  while 
you  live,  you  live  in  love,  and  never  eet  favor 
for  lacking  skill  of  a  sonnet,  and  wnen  yon 
die,  your  memory  die  from  the  earth  for  want 
of  an  epitaph." 

Surely  it  was  in  the  sanshine  of  ^onrt  &vor , 
and  while  still  writing  those  graceful  sonnets 
to  Stella,  that  this  playful  **  Defence  of 
Poesie  "  was  written. 

The  summer  and  autunm  of  1581  appears 
to  have  been  spent  pleasantly,  probably  at 
Wilton,  and  during  the  winter  we  find  Sid- 
ney at  court.  The  court  at  this  time,  al- 
though magnificent,  was  not  **  idle  and  pleas- 
nre-loving,^'  as  Mr.  Bourne  imagines.  Far 
better  for  Sidney  had  it  been  so ;  for  then  his 
fkther  might  have  received  some  portion  of 
the  large  arrears  of  the  debt  he  had  incurred 
in  Ireland,  and  his  son,  the  admired  of  all, 
might  have  obtained  some  place  at  court  more 
worthy  of  his  transcendent  gifts.  But  unfor- 
tunately, Elizabeth's  courtiers  just  then  were 
fiax  from  idle ;  for  the  beginning  of  1582  saw 
the  commencement  of  that  bitter  feud  be- 
tween Leicester  and  Burghley  which  for  more* 
than  two  years  divided  their  followers  into 
two  hostile  parties,  each  pledged  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  other.  We  think  we  may  trace 
Sidney's  long  and  profitless  attendance  at 
court  to  this  feud ;  for  to  oppose  Leicester's 
nephew,  and  presumptive  heir,  would  of 
course  be  a  part  of  wily  Burghley 's  policy ; 
and  if  the  solution  which  we  have  ofiered  of 
Sidney's  attachment  to  Stella  be  accepted,  we 
shall  find  the  reason  of  his  still  openly  claim- 
ing her  as  his  own  lady-love  evident  enough. 
Burghley  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  con- 
sulted about  the  marriage.  It  had  doubtless 
therefore  taken  place  with  his  consent ;  con- 
sequently, under  any  circumstances  he  would 
have  given  but  a  reluctant  assent  to  its  dis- 
solution; but  now,  what  better  trial  of 
strength  could  Burghley  wish,  than  to  op- 
pose Leicester's  nephew  in  the  object  nearest 
to  his  heart  7  And  that  nephew,  attached  of 
<ooai8e  to  his  uncle's  party,  prond,  as  he  has 


told  us,  of  the  name  of  Dudley,  rarely,  hebBO, 
an  additional  motive  for  pursuing  his  daim, 
for  in  his  own  triumph  his  uncle's  powevfol 
rival  would  suffer  de&at. 

Notwithstanding  these  feuds,  the  new  year 
of  1582  witnessed  a  brilliant  season.    Tb^ 
Duke  of  Anjou  vras  at  court,  paying,  as  ft 
proved,  his  last  visit ;  and  when  he  took  hid 
leave,  Burghley  must  have  seen  with  vexa- 
tion that  Leicester  was  appointed  to  conduct 
him  to  Antwerp,  and  that  with  him  were 
Sidney  and  his  two  bosom  friends,  Polke 
Greville  and  Edward  Dyer,  together  with  a 
large  company.    From  the  shows  and  feast- 
ings  at  Antwerp,  Sidney  returned  in  March, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer 
he  was  in  close  attendance,  and  evidently  in 
high  favor  with  the  queen.    Probably  this 
was  the  most  pleasant  susuner  of  his  life ; 
and  perhaps  the  autumn  closed  with  dreams 
of  happiness  which  in  this  worid  he  was 
never  to  enjoy.    The  Burghley  party,  how- 
ever,   during    this    time,    were   gathering 
strength,  and  the  recall  of  Lord  Grey  from 
Ireland — *'  Sir  Artegal,  the  champion  of  the 
right,"  of  the  '*  Faery  Queen  "—on  the  pka 
of  having  exercised  undue  severities  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Smerwlck, 
was  viewed  by  them  as  a  triumph.    With 
Lord  Grey,  Spenser  returned ;  and  pleasant 
must  have  been  the  meeting  between  the 
gifted  men,  whose  very  poetry  exhibits  so 
much  of  a  kindred  spirit.    And  with  a  kin- 
dred spirit  of  bitterness,  too,  must  they  have 
regarded  Burghley ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  some  time  during  1583,  as  we  remarked 
in  the  article  on  Spenser,  the  bitter  satire, 
''Mother   Hubbard's    l\de,"   was  vrritten. 
Very  delightfully  does  Spenser  here  paint 
Sidney  as— 

**  The  hrave  courtier  in  whose  beauteous  thoo^t 
Regard  of  honor  harbors  more  than  aught,** 

and,  characteristically  enough,  Burghley '■ 
grasping  policy : — 

■*  All  offices,  all  leases  by  him  leapt. 
And  of  them  all,  whate'er  he  liked  he  kepi'* 

The  recall  of  Lord  Grey  was  followed  by 
the  proposed  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  Si^ 
ney,  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  vacant  office. 
On  tiiis  occasion,  however,  he  requested  that 
his  son  might  be  associated  with  him,  and, 
together  with  other  adnuitages,  that  he 
should  now  bear  the  title  of  Lord  lieaten- 
a&t.    This  was  probably  a  soggestion  of  Lei- 
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eestor;  bat  the  request  was  not  panued, 
and  Sir  Heniy  returned  to  Ireland  unable  to 
obtain  even  repayment  of  his  debts,  while  his 
son,  still  unable  to  find  a  suitable  office  at 
oourt,  had  now  to  fear  a  ooanter-»influenoe 
in  Leioester's  family  working  against  him, 
and  perhaps  his  most  cherished  hopes  too,  in 
the  great  partiality  which  his  uncle  openly 
dispbyed  for  his  step-son,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
now  a  handsome,  accomplishod,  but  most 
haughty  youth  of  seventeen.  Brought  up 
under  the  guardianship  of  Burghley,  young 
Essex  vnis  brought  up  of  course  to  hate  the 
powerful  earl,  who  was  said  to  have  broken 
his  father's  heart,  and  then  with  such  inde- 
cent haste  privately  married  his  mother ;  and 
BO,  with  a  feeling  natural  enough,  he  ex- 
pressed **  stiff  aversation  "  of  his  Btep-&ther. 
But  the  heir  of  a  ianuly  vdth  sixteen  quar- 
terings  in  their  shield,  and  who  on  his 
mother's  side  was  actually  kinsman  to  the 
queen,  was  too  important  a  piece  in  the  game 
which  Leicester  and  Burghley  were  so  keenly 
playing,  to  be  neglected.  His  studies  at 
Cambridge  being  finished,  the  young  earl  vras 
at  length  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  be  pr&% 
sented  at  court ;  and  once  arrived  there,  Lei- 
cester '*  so  dealt  with  him,"  himself  present- 
ing him  to  the  queen,  that  the  Cecils  and 
their  followers  were  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves  completely  out-mancouvred. 
From  henceforth  young  Essex  was  a  constant 
guest  of  his  step-father,  treated  with  especial 
kindness  by  the  queen,  and  even  thus  early 
marked  out  as  the  undoubted  successor  of 
Leicester  in  the  royal  favor. 

Now,  all  this  must  have  been  sadly  dis- 
heartening to  Sidney,  while,  with  respect  to 
Stella,  it  would  place  him  in  a  far  leas  fiivor- 
able  position.  What  if  her  marriage  with 
Lord  Rich  were  set  aside.  Rich  was  very 
wealthy,  Sidney  poor  as  his  fiither ;  and  the 
whole  family  of  the  Devereux,  all  were  poor, 
Eswx  himself  **  not  having  lands  to  maintain 
the  poorest  earl  in  England ;"  how  much 
better,  then,  that  the  '*  rich  fool,"  who  might 
perhaps  have  wrongfully  married  the  sister, 
should  be  suffered  to  hold  his  prise  quietly, 
than  another  trial  of  strength  be  entered  into 
with  Burghley  7  Such  would  be  the  feeling 
of  the  needy,  extravagant,  and  certainly  self- 
ish young  earl  who  had  already  taken  Sid- 
ney's place  in  Leicester's  afiRnition,  and  who, 
with  bis  mother,  exercised  great  influence 
over  him.    It  is  in  this  part  of  Sidney's  his- 


tory that  we  so  greatly  miss  his  private  let- 
ters. Had  languet  been  alive,  we  might 
have  had  some  dim  allusion  to  his  cLfcum* 
stances  at  this  time ;  but  the  old  man  died 
in  the  autumn  of  the  precoding  year.  In  a 
letter  to  Leicester,  just  before  Christmas, 
1582,  there  is  an  humble  request  that  he  may 
abe^it  himself  from  the  court,  as  **  some  oc- 
casions both  of  health  and  otherwise  do  make 
me  much  desire  it,"  but  still,  '*  beseeching 
your  lordship  to  know  your  discretion,  which 
I  vdll  willingly  follow,  not  only  in  those  du- 
ties I  am  tied  to,  but  in  anything."  Might 
not  Sidney  feel  himslf  disinherited,  and  there- 
fore have  no  heart  for  oourt  favor?  His  re- 
quest, however,  was  not  complied  vrith ;  for, 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1583,  he  was  at  oourt, 
and  presented  the  queen  ''  a  golden  flower- 
pot, garnished  with  diamonds,"  as  a  New 
Year's  gifl.  On  the  8th,  Sidney  received 
knighthood,  as  <<  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Knight 
of  Penshurst,"  and  on  the  I3th,  he  acted  as 
proxy  for  Prince  Casimir,  who  was  then 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Still  he  was 
anxiously  seeking  for  a  place,  and  had  vnrit- 
ten  to  Burghley  repeatedly,  but  without  suc- 
cess. It  is  irritating  to  observe  the  style  in 
which  these  letters  are  vnritten ;  but  in  that 
day  even  a  demand  for  right  was  offered  in 
the  form  of  an  humble  petition.  A  strange 
gift,  however,  vras  about  this  time  bestowed 
on  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of 
the  day — one  who  had  just  received  knight- 
hood !  This  was  license  * '  to  discover,  search, 
find  out,  view,  and  inhabit  certain  parts  of 
America  not  yet  discovered!  "  and  *<  thirty 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  ground  and  wood ' ' 
of  this  terra  incognita  was  gravely  assigned 
to  him.  Mr.  Bourne  discovered  this  docu- 
ment in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  he  thinks 
it  was  granted  on  Sir  Philip's  petition.  But 
although  Sidney  had  ever  expressed  much 
interest  in  maritime  discoveries,  and  had  ac- 
cepted HakluytV  dedication  of  his  first  vol- 
ume of  voyages  to  him  just  before,  he  was 
least  of  any  fitted  for  the  exploration  of  un- 
known lands — for  the  stem  rule  of  rude  men 
sent  forth  to  reclaim  a  wilderness.  The  only 
solution  appears  to  us  to  be,  Uiat  in  the  eager 
expectation  of  untold  wealth  from  these 
sources,  grants  like  this  had  a  certain  money 
value,  though  perhaps  but  small,  and  there* 
fore  might  have  been  given  in  lieu  of  a  more 
suitable  grant.  We  think  this  was  the  case, 
for  we  find,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Sidney 
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transfened  <<  all  the  rojaltiee,  rightB,"  etc., 
of  this  unknown  poesefsion,  to  Sir  George 
Peckham  and  his  aflsociatea." 

The  reason  for  this  transfer  Mr.  Bourne 
finds  in  Sidney's  «*  recent  marriage  "with 
Walsingham's    daughter.      This,   however, 
oould  not  possibly  have  taken  place  so  early, 
for  in  the  eighty-third  sonnet  of  "  Astrophel 
and  Stella  "  we  find  him  speaking  of  himself 
as  •*  Sir  Philip,"  and  as  still  her  lover,  thus 
Tiiaking  the  date  certainly  later  than  the 
spring  of  this  year.    Mr.  Bourne's  chief  rea- 
son for  so  early  a  date,  is  Sir  Henry  Sidney's 
curious  autobiographical  letter  which  bears 
date  March  1st,  1583.    But  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  letter  must  certainly  be  placed  a 
year  later.    On  the  13th  of  January,  1583, 
Sir  Henry,  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  took 
part  in  the  investiture  of  his  son,  who  vras 
proxy  for  Prince  Casimir.      Festivals  suc- 
ceeded, and  scarcely  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  could  he  have  set  out  for  Ireland. 
The  journey  both  by  land  and  sea  vras  long, 
often  two  or  three  weeks ;  he  could  scarcely, 
therefore,  have  had  time  to  prepare — even  if 
already  vnritten — that  very  long  document 
which  is  dated  the  Ist  of  March.    But  a 
more  important  objection  remains;  in  this 
letter  Sir  Henry  Sidney  expressly  says,  "  I 
am  fifty-four  years  of  age  ;"  now,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1583,  he  had  not  completed  his 
fifty-fourth  year.*  .   In  a  mere  gossipping 
letter  a  man  within  three  weeks  of  complet- 
ing that  age  might  say  so  ;  but  a  Lord  Dep- 
uty putting  forth  claims  to  compensation  for 
long  service,  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  would 
never  have  dared  to  make  so  illegal  a  state- 
ment although  only  twenty  days  were  defi- 
cient.   We  think,  therefore,  the  letter  was 
written  in  March,  1584,  and  thus,  according 
to  legal  usage,  would  be  dated  1583. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  of  the  events  of  both 
1583  and  '84  we  have  scarcely  a  single  record ; 
fi>r  it  was  certainly  during  these  years  that 
Sidney's  engagement  to  Lady  Rich  was  broken 
ofi^,  and  his  marriage  took  place.  That  it  was 
not  without  great  ^tru^le  and  suffering  Sid- 
ney gave  up  his  lady-love,  we  have  proof  in 
many  sonnets  contained  in  his  works ;  but 
'  we  cannot  consider  that  any  of  these  speak 
the  language  of  remorse.  That  sonnet  which 
tells  *'  Desire  "— 

**  I  have  too  dearly  bought. 
With  price  of  mangled  mind,  thy  worthlesB  ware," 

*  He  wai  bom  March  2lBt,  1529. 
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breathes  the  language  of  stoicism  rather  than 
repentance,  and  might  have  been  written 
after  some  bitter  lovers'  quarrel ;  while  that 
very  beautiful  one,  "  Leave  me,  0  love,"  ia 
no  fi^rewell  to  an  unworthy  mistress,  but  a 
turning  from  earthly  enjoyments  to  heav- 
enly: — 


<*  Oh,  take  fast  hold  !  let  that  light  be  thy  guide 
In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out  to 
death ; 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  ohlde. 
Who  seeketh  heaven  and  comes  of  heavenly 
breath. 
Then  farewell  world,  thine  uttermost  I  see : 
Eternal  Love,  maintain  thy  li&  in  me." 

But  if  the  reader  would  see  Sidney's  desola^ 
tion  painted  by  his  own  hand,  let  him  read 
this  *♦  cry  of  a  broken  heart "  : — 

"  Oft  have  I  mused,  but  now  at  length  I  find. 

Why  those  that  die,  men  say  '  they  do  depart' 
Depart !  a  word  so  gentle  to  my  mind, 

Weakly  did  seem  to  paint  Daith*8  ugly  dart 
But  now  the  stars  with  their  strange  course  do 
bind 

Me  one  to  leave,  with  whom  I  leave  my  heart 
I  hear  a  ciy  of  spirits,  faint  and  blind. 

That,  piuiing  thus,  my  chieftst  port  I  part 
Part  of  my  life,  the  loathed  part  to  me. 

Lives  to  impart  my  wearied  clay  some  breath ; 
But  that  good  part,  wherein  all  comforts  be 

Now  dead,  doth  show  departure  is  a  death ; 
Yea,  worse  than  death :  death  parts  both  woe  and 

joy; 

From  joy  I  part,  still  living  m  annoy." 

Of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Sidney's  hopes,  as  well  as  those  which 
led  to  his  marriage— and  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory we  agree  vrith  Mr.  Craik  is  very  extraor- 
dinary— ^we  are  in  total  ignorance.  From 
July,  1583,  when  he  executed  the  transfer  of 
the  lands  to  July,  1584,  when  he  set  out  as 
ambassador  to  Franco,  we  have  not  a  single 
record,  except  what  we  can  gather  from  Sir 
Henry  Sidney's  letter  of  March  1st  to  Wal- 
singham.  In  this  he  gives  a  sorrowful  detail 
of  his  troubles.  '*  1  am  now  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  toothless  and  trembling,  being  £5,000 
in  debt,  yea,  and  £30,000  worse  than  I  was 
at  the  death  of  my  dear  king  and  master  Ed- 
ward VI.  I  have  not  from  the  crovrn  so 
much  land  as  I  can  cover  with  my  foot.  All 
my  fees  amount  not  to  a  hundred  marks  a 
year."  Still,  although  so  poor,  **  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage  of  our  children,  I  joy 
in  the  alliance  with  all  my  heart.  As  I 
know,  sir,  that  it  is  for  the  virtue  which  is, 
or  which  you  suppose  is,  in  my  son,  that  you 
made  ohoioe  of  Um  fi»r  your  iboghtor,  xefns- 
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ing,  haply,  fior  greater  and  to  richer  matches 
than  he,  bo  yns  my  confidence  great,. Mo/  by 
your  good  means  I  might  have  obiained  some 
tmaU  reasonable  suit  of  her  majesty;  and 
therefore  I  nothing  regarded  my  present  gain, 
to  if  I  had  I  might  have  received  a  great  sum 
of  money  for  my  good-wiU  of  my  son*s  mar- 
riage,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  my  present  bit- 
i«g  neoessitiee."  What  a  compete  <<  bar^ 
gain  and  sale  "  this  seems  to  have  been !  Sir 
Heniy  then  details  at  length  all  his  services 
to  the  crown,  and  finally  condades,  **  And 
now,  dear  sir  and  brother,  an  end  to  this 
tragical  treatise  :  tragical  I  may  well  term 
it,  for  it  began  with  the  joyful  love  and  great 
liking,  with  likelihood  of  matrimonial  match, 
between  oar  dear  and  •sweet  children,  and 
endeth  with  declaration  of  my  unfortunate 
and  bad  estate."  Mr.  Bourne  seems  to  ac- 
cept this  mere  complimentary  phrase — mean- 
ing just  as  much  as  <*  happy  couple  " — as 
proof  that  "  all-accomplished  l^dney,"  who 
until  so  lately  had  been  the  lover  of  Lady 
Rich,  had  now  enshrined  in  her  place  the 
mere  girl  who  had  scarcely  completed  her 
sampler.  >  Frances  Walsingham  could  not  be 
much  more  than  fourteen ;  she  was  probably 
not  deficient  in  personal  beauty,  but  none  of 
Sidiiey's  biographers  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  aught  about  her.* 

The  date  of  Sidney's  marriage  cannot  be 
•Mertained,  nor  where  the  remainder  of  the 
year  was  spent ;  but  Fulke  Greville  tells  us 
that  bis  mind  was  now  wholly  set  on  devising 
fome  scheme  that  should  curb  the  power  of 
Spain ;  "  for  this  wakeful  patriot  saw  that 
ibis  immense  power  did  caet  a  more  particu- 

*  No  lady  of  EUiabeth's  ooart  Menu  to  have  been 
■0  insignificftnt  as  Fraaoes  Walsingham.  On  the 
death  of  Sidney  she  returned  to  her  father's  hoose, 
froia  whenoe,  during  his  last  illness,  she  eloped  to 
form  a  private  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  qaeen  on  hearing  this,  threatened  Essex,  and 
IVuioes  was  taken  back  to  the  safe  keeping  of  her 
mother  antil  the  time  she  was  permitted  publicly  to 
asBome  the  title  of  Countess.  During  Eawx's  bril- 
liant career  we  have  no  notioe  of  her,  and  during  his 
disgrace  we  merely  find,  that  when  prisoner  in  tho 
Tower  she  was  with  him.  In  the  efforts  to  procure 
Ua  pardon,  in  which  Lady  Rich,  now  her  sistor-in- 
]aw,  was  nnoeasing,  she  seems  to  have  taken  no 
part ;  but  after  his  exoention  she  quickly  found  sol- 
ace  in  a  third  marriage  with  Iiord  Clanrioardo,  while, 
forgetful  of  her  Puritan  education,  and  tho  Puritan 
tendencies  of  both  her  former  husbands,  she  became 
at  his  desire  a  Roman  OathoHc  Ere  passing  from 
this  sobjeot  we  may  remark,  that  although  Lady 
Bich  eventually  lost  her  place  among  *'  honorable 
women,'*  no  suspicion  of  her  conduct  seems  to  have 
arifen  until  many  yean  after  Sidney's  ^lealh. 


lar  aspect  of  danger  upon  his  native  country," 
and  therefore  he  was  earnest  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  urge  '<  a  general  league  among  free 
princes."  This  was  Walsingham's  great  wish, 
and  on  this  subject  he  and  his  son-in-law  seem 
to  have  labored  hard.  We  think  it  very 
likely  that  Walsingham  was  influenced  by 
political  motives  in  seeking  Sidney  for  his 
son-in-law.  Although  not  ostensibly  of  either 
party,  Walsingham 's  leanings  were  always 
toward  Leicester  :  now,  by  alliance  with  bis 
nephew — one  so  well  known  and  respected 
among  continental  Protestants — how  greatly 
might  that  foreign  policy  which  he,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Burghlcy,  had  always  maintained, 
be  strengthened.  And  may  we  not  believe 
that  Sidney  himself,  when  his  last  hope  left 
him,  might  think  that  by  its  failure  he  was 
sternly  driven  back  to  that  course  which  Hu- 
bert Langnet  so  long  ago  had  almost  pledged 
himself  to— the  aid  of  Protestantism  abroad? 
Perhaps  he  felt  his  life  would  be  short,  and 
therefore  bent  all  his  powers  to  its  fulfilment. 
Certain  is  it  that,  during  these  last  twoyeaiv, 
to  humble  the  power  of  Spain  was  his  sole 
thought.  Still  there  seemed  no  opening  for 
him  on  the  Continent ;  and  then  we  find  him 
and  his  constant  friend,  Fulke  Grerille  join- 
ing with  Drake  in  planning  an  expedition  to 
tho  New  World.  The  scheme  was  unknown 
to  Walsingham  until  the  vessels  were  about 
to  sail — sure  proof  that  the  attachment  of 
fiither  and  son-in-law  waa  far  fWim  cordial — 
and  then  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  r^ 
strain  Sidney  and  Greville  from  sailing.  But 
Sidney  continued  at  Plymouth,  determined  to 
proceed  **  Westward  ho !  "  until  a  second 
message,  and  from  the  queen,  was  sent,  com- 
manding him  instantly  to  return,  but  prom- 
ising him  employment  in  the  Low  Countriee. 
So  Drake,  with  ins  fleet  of  twenty  vessels,  set 
sail  firom  Plymouth  on  14th  September,  and 
Sidney  was  compelled  to  return.  About  this 
time  his  only  child  was  bom,  on  whom  the 
queen  bestowed  her  name  as  sponsor,  and  on 
the  16th  of  November  Sidney  quitted  Eng- 
land forever  to  become  Governor  of  Flushing, 
^fr.  Bourne  supplies  us  with  many  inter- 
esting letters  written  by  Sidney  during  his 
stay,  all  complaining  of  delay  in  sending 
stores,  of  want  of  men  and  of  ammunition ; 
and  the  earnest,  almost  prayerful  desires  for 
victory  over  the  Spaniards,  which  nearly  all 
his  letters  display,  prove  that  to  live  and  die 
the  champion  of  the  reformed  fiuth  was  the 
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great  object  whioli  that  most  acoompliabed 
EngliBhman  now  ezdunyely  set  before  him. 

Bat  maiiy  were  the  trials  even  of  the  last 
few  months  Of  his  life.  His  ande  became  jeal- 
ous of  his  greater  military  skill  ;*  his  earnest 
vprigbtness  iaade  him  many  enemies  at  home ; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham  he  asBures 
him  that  only  the  hope  of  the  '<  gieat  work 
in  hand  "  enables  him  to  bear  np.  ^  I  had 
before  cajBt  my  count  of  danger,  want,  and 
disgrace ;  and  before  Qod,  sir,  it  is  true  in 
my  heart,  the  Ioto  of  the  cause  doth  so  far 
overbalance  them  all,  that  with  God's  grace, 
they  shall  nev^i^  make  me  weaiy  of  my  res- 
olution." Thus  wtote  Philip  Sidney  in 
March.  The  end  is  well  known :  the  gal- 
lant fight  of  Zutphen,  Sidney's  ohitalrotts 
charge,  his  deadly  wound,  his  Christian  sym- 
pathy with  the  dyiiig  soldier.  No  wonder, 
when  his  uncle's  barge  conveyed  him  to 
Amheim,  even  the  rudest  men-at-arms  wept 
bitterly. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet  to  be .  For  twenty- 
five  days  Sidney  lay  a  severe  but  patient  suf- 
ferer at  Amheim,  astonishing  his  medical 
attendants  by  his  calm  endurance,  and  the 
preachers  who  gathered  round  him  by  his 
Christian  resignation.  For  sixteen  days  his 
icooyery  was  confidently  looked  for  by  his 
anxious  friends ;  but  that  Sidney  had  from 
the  first  that  premonition  of  approaching 
death  which  we  so  often  observe  in  the  death- 
doomed,  there  is  little  doubt.  Even  on  the 
battle-field  he  had  whispered  thanks  to  God, 
who  had  not  taken  him  suddenly  away,  but 
granted  him  some  time  for  preparation ;  and 
in  all  his  conferences  with  his  favorite  preach- 
er and  friend  Master  George  Gifford,  his 
references  to  approaching  death  were  oon- 
stant.  A  very  minute  and  touohiug  account 
of  Sidney's  last  days  was  prepared  by  him, 
and  from  this,  and  Fulke  Greville's  narradve, 
Mr.  Bourne  quotes  largely  in  his  excellent 
epitome.  On  the  8th  of  October  the  hopes 
of  his  anxious  friends  were  crushed,  for  mor- 
tification had  begun.  Sidney  alone  was  un- 
moved. **  I  have  bound  my  life  to  God," 
said  he  '*  and  if  the  Lord  cut  me  oflT,  and  suf- 
fer me  to  live  no  longer,  then  I  shall  glorify 
him  and  give  up  myself  to  his  service." 

Tet  he  was  afraid  that  the  pangs  might  be 
so  grievous  that  he  might  lose  his  mental 
vigor  before  life  was  gone.  But  he  knew 
how  to  relieve  himself  from  this  and  every 
other  trouble.    He  summoned  into  his  prea- 
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ence  all  the  ministerB  m  attendance,'  sod 
fere  them,  as  Fulke  Greville  relates,  '*  he 
made  such  a  confession  of  the  fidth  a»  no 
book  but  tiie  heart  can  feelingly  disdoee." 
Then  he  asked  them  to  accompany  him  in 
prayer,  and,  to  the  surprisB  of  many,  desired 
their  leave  that  he  should  himself  conduct  it, 
seeing,  he  said,  that  the  secret  sins  of  lils 
heart  were  best  known  to  himself,  and  ihut 
no  one  was  so  able  as  he  was  to  draw  dowMk 
the  blessings  of  which  he  stood  in  grefttesk 
need.    And  he  did  pray,  with  words  so  eax^ 
nest  and  eloquent  that  the  whole  compaoy 
was  moved.    Sighs  and   tears   interrupted 
them,  yet  could  no  man  judge  whether  the 
rack  of  heavenly  agony  whereupon  they  aH 
stood  were  forced  by  .sorrow  for  him  or  admi^ 
ration  of  him."    During  these  last  days  his 
talk  was  more  than  ever  of  ooleetial  things ; 
'<  not  that  he  wanted  instruction  or  assur- 
ance, but  because  this  fixing  of  a  lover's 
thoughts  upon  those  eternal  beauties  was  not 
only  a  cheering  up  of  his  decaying  spirits, 
but,  as  it  were,  a  taking  possession  of  that 
immortal  inheritance  which  was  given  unto 
him  by  his  brotherhood  in  Christ.  .  .  .  Soon 
it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  he  must  quickly 
die.    He  stead&stly  declared  himself  ready, 
and  VBry  anxious,  since  thus  his  earthly  pains 
would  be  over,  and  his  heavenly  joys  would 
be  commenced. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th,  he  wrote  that  touch- 
ing little  summons  to  his  friend  Wieros,  the 
physician,  ^^  Mi  Wiere^  veni^  vem.  DevitA 
pericUtor  et  te  euph*^*  But,  alas!  the  fiiith- 
fiil  friend  oould  not  arrive  on  them<»TOW. 
Sidney  was  then  rapidly  sinking,  but  ios 
hope  was  firm ;  and  after  long  conference 
with  Gifford,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes, 
he  exclaimed,  '^  I  would  not  change  my  joy 
for  the  empire  of  the  world!"  He  then 
called  for  his  will  and  added  a  codicil ;  and 
when  some  admiring  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  comfbrt  which  godly  men  were  wont 
to  feel  at  the  hour  of  their  death,  from  re- 
calling those  passages  of  their  lives  in  which 
God  had  helped  them  to  work  moM  V^^J 
and  most  to  the  enlargement  of  his  glory,  the 
reply  was,  ^'I  have  no  comfort  that  way: 
all  things  of  my  former  life  have  been  vain, 
vain,  vain."  It  was,  doubtless,  during  this 
temporary  depression  that,  according  to  a 
'  biographer  who  has  not  given  his  mime,  but 
I  who  was  probably  Edward  Molyneux,  he  gave 
I  directions  that  ths  manuscript  of  his  "  Aioa* 
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^  "^sbonld  iM  bnmed.  WeQ  was  it  for  the 
youth  of  socoeeding  genentioiis  that  this 
morbid  wish  was  unfulfilled.  But  as  death 
drew  Higher,  Sidney  reobveved  his  calm  con- 
fidence ;  be  bade  a  loving  fiirewell  to  his  bro- 
ken-hearted brother  Robert,  to  whom  his  last 
trords  were  addresMd,  olasping  his  hand: 
"Lore  my  memory;  cherish  my  friends— 
their  foith  to  me  may  assure  you  they  are 
honest — but,  above  aU,  govern  your  will  and 
alB9etionB  by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Cre- 
ator, in  me  beholding  the  end  of  the  world 
and  its  vanities."  He  then  sank  down  al- 
nioet  lifelesB,  and  his  friends  watched  anx- 
kiosly  for  some  last  sign. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  Giflbrd,  *  if  you  hear  what  I 
my,  if  you  have  still  your  inward  joy  and 
ooBsolatKm  in  Qod,  liold  up  your  hand.' 
Immediately  the  hiuid  which  they  thought 
powerless  was  lifted  up,  and  held  out  for  a 
fittle  while  at  full  length,  a  circumstance  we 
are  told  which  caused  the  beholders  to  cry  out 
with  delight.  About  two  in  the  afternoon 
his  friends  asked  him  for  a  fresh  ^token  of  his 
mental  power  and  spiritual  confidence.  Gould 
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he  show  them  that  he  wafl  still  leaning  in 
prayerful  trust  upon  God's  mercy?  He 
could  not  speak,  he  could  not  open  his  eyes ; 
but  straightway  he  raised  both  his  hands, 
and  set  them  together  on  his  breast,  and  held 
them  with  joinM  palms,  and  fingers  pointing 
upwards,  alter  the  manner  of  those  wno  mako 
humble,  earnest  petition  to  the  Most  Hieh. 
But  he  had  not  strength  if  he  had  the  will  to 
remove. them.  The  watchers  saw  that  they 
were  becoming  chill  and  stiff  in  death,  so 
they  gently  placed  them  by  his  side.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  he  had  ceased  to  breathe." 

Thus  holily  and  happily,  ere  he  had  com* 
pleted  his  thir^-seoond  year,  Sir  Philip  Sid* 
ney  passed  away ;  not  too  early  for  himself 
or  for  his  fame,  but  too  early  for  his  loving 
friends  and  for  the  whole  nation,  which 
mourned  his  loss  with  a  deep  sorrow — a  soiw 
row  never  equalled,  save  perhaps  at  this  sea- 
son last  year,  when  our  joy  was  turned  into 
mourning  by  the  death  of  one  who,  in  his 
rare  endowments,  mental  and  moral,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  *'  all-aooompliBhed  Sid- 
ney." 


Tb>  Bosnian  Government  has  purehsssd,  Ibr 
the  sum  of  100,000  alver  roubles,  the  celebrated 
oeUeotioa  of  Caraitio  manusoripts  of  the  learned 
collector,  Abraham  Firkowitch.  After  the  oolleo- 
tion  had  been  duly  examined  bj  diflerent  tavanUt 
and  pronounced  to  be  highly  important  fbr  the 
erimsm  of  the  test  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
nalsBography  and  chronology  in  general,  and  fbr 
&ia  history  of  Southern  Bossia  in  particular,  it 
was  delivered  as  property  to  the  public  Imperial 
Library.  The  Ciuraitie  scholar,  AbMham  Firko- 
witoh,  has  devoted,  we  hear,  thirty  years  of  his 
iUb  to  the  acquisition  of  these  rare  manusorijpts. 
As  early  as  1830,  during  his  stay  in  Constantmo- 
ple,  he  succeeded  in  finding  some  valuable  Hebrew 
oodSoee.  This  seems  to  have  given  him  the  im- 
pulse fbr  his  untiring  exertions  in  this  fidd.  He 
sacrificed  his  ibrtune  in  the  search  fbr  rare  and 
old  manuscripts  ;  bore  without  murmuring  long 
separation  fh>m'  his  family  ;  subjected  himself  to 
all  sorts  of  privaUons,  and  often  endangered  his 
life.  Mr.  Firkowitch  has  travelled  through,  and 
explored,  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus  in  all 
direetions ;  he  has  lived  fbr  months  in  churchyards 
and  burial-places  to  study  and  copy  old  inscrip- 
tions ;  he  has  penetrated  into  synagogues  and 
other  likely  places,  where  the  Jews  used  to  hide 
books  on  sudden  attacks  or  invasions  fh»m  Uie 
enemy ;  he  never  wearied  of  the  struggle  with 
ftnaticism  and  barbarity.  Thus  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  VM  Hebrew  original  copies  of  the  Old 
TestamentB,  which  are  older  than  all  other  Hebrew 
in  any  of  the  libraries  of  Europe.    Twenty. 


five  of  the  manusoripts  in  Bir.  Firkowitch's  col- 
lection were  written  oefore  the  ninth,  and  twenty 
before  the  tenth  century.  Five  of  the  manuscripts 
on  leather  are  maintained  to  be  the  oldest  of  aU 
documents  on  the  Scriptures  hitherto  discovered. 
The  whole  ooUeotion  consists  of  47  rolls  of  the 
Pentateuch,  on  leather  and  parchment ;  77  co 
dices  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  88  translations  in 
difierent  languages ;  272  worics  of  Caraitio  au. 
thors  ;  628  works  of  Rabbinist  authors  ;  250  mis> 
cellaneous  letters  and  articles  ;  722  inscriptions , 
800  documents  renrding  the  history  of  the  Ca> 
raim  in  Western  Russia,  and  800  o\d  plans  of 
diffiorent  Buasian  towns. 
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RAXnsn  by  i'brtnne  to  a  ridiculous  visibilil^. 

Qkjlitav,  in  Baratarta, 

"Where  Fortune 
Advanceth  vile  minds  to  states  great  and  noble. 
She  much  the  more  exposeth  them  to  shame.*' 
CBAPMAJf,  Byron*i  Contpiracy. 

"  Casting  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  Ibol" 

AaXSTBOMO. 

A  strong  sunshine  not  only  shows  real  specks 
hut  discharges  artificial  colors  ;  and  that  not 
only  in  clothes,  but  in  characters :  as  wealth  is  s 
good  external  illumination  lor  a  fool,  bo  learning 
(without  judgment)  is  a  capital  internal  one 
lighting  him  up  much  after  the  thshion  of  a  trans 
parenqy. 
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[The  Charleston  Courier ,  11  March  con- 
tained the  foUowing  sketch  of  this  honorable 
man.  The  writer  Bays  nothing,  dare  say 
nothing,  of  the  most  noble  act  of  his  life— 
that  by  which  he  will  be  most  distingaished 
^his  public  adherence  to  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, when  the  reign  of  terror  broke  out.  In 
this  loyalty  he  died.  His  memory  is  blessed.] 

We  haTe  been  called  upon  to  announce  a 
great  public  calamity — ^the  death  of  James 
L.  Petigru.  After  an  illness  of  &  fortnight, 
borne  with  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude, 
surrounded  by  devoted  friends,  amid  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  whole  community, 
the  great,  the  brave,  the  noble  spirit  has 
passed  away  from  the  field  of  his  usefulness 
and  honors,  and  gone  to  Him  who  gave  it. 
He  died,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  three  o'clock, 
and  has  left  no  equal  at  the  Bar — ^no  superior 
in  society — ^no  citizen  more  devoted  to  civic 
duties — ^no  intellect  so  quick  and  keen  to  dis- 
cern the  limits  and  distinctions  of  moral  right 
— ^no  heart  more  prompt  or  warm  in  acknowl- 
edging its  highest  obligations. 

His  judgment  was  unerring  in  seeing  the 
most  shadowy  deviation  from  the  purest 
standard  of  truth  and  honor ;  his  moral  cour- 
age never  wavered  when  duty  required  him 
to  denounce  such  deviations  in  any  quarter, 
and  yet  none  was  so  ready  to  yield  commis- 
eration and  support  to  the  deserted  and  un- 
happy, whom  the  world  may  have  proscribed 
for  their  offences.  He  never  forgot  that  the 
erring  brother  was  a  brother  still.  The  de- 
cayed gentleman — the  improvident,  who  had 
lost  everything — ^the  unfortunate  politician, 
even  of  another  creed — ^the  luckless  of  every 
class,  found  nowhere  such  ready  assistance 
as  with  him.  To  be  abandoned  by  friends 
and  acquaintances  formed  always  a  sufficient 
claim  on  a  benevolence  that  nothing  could 
exhaust.  If  we  apply  to  him  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  dying  declaration  of  one  who 
had  bestowed  large  gifts  during  his  life — 
"What  I  gave,  I  have"  —  our  departed 
friend,  at  his  death,  had  very  large  posses- 
sions ;  his  bounties  were  numberless. 

He  was  excellent  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
No  one  was  more  affectionate,  more  indul- 
gent, more  generous  and  devoted.  He  spared 
no  effort,  he  was  diligent  and  indefatigable, 
io  advance  the  fortunes,  to  secure  the  happi- 
iiees,  to  promote  the  enjoyments  of  all  who 


had  claims  upon  hia  lore.  He  was  nevoc 
weary  in  any  kind  of  well-doing,  and  least 
of  all  in  thiis.  Those  who  lived  nearest  to 
him  saw  most  clearly  that  no  selfish  pulses 
ever  beat  in  his  bosom. 

His  friendships  were  warm,  steadfiist,  and 
enduring.  The  intimate  friends  of  half  a 
century,  who  lived  near  him  and  saw  him 
every  day,  look  back  on  their  unbroken  at* 
tachiment  to  him,  and  linger  over  the  soeiies 
of  their  long  intercourse,  with  n(f 'memories 
but  those  of  increasing  affection  and  esteem. 
His  legal  acquirements,  his  zealous  personal 
aid  in  every  form,  without  reserve,  on  erory 
emergency,  were  always  ready  to  conns^, 
advance,  or  defend  them.  In  proeperoue  <« 
adverse  fortune  he  was  always  the  same. 
To  hint  at  compensation  for  profesBlooal  ad. 
vice  or  service  was  to  offend  his  generooB 
nature. 

Very  few  men  had  a  deeper  reverence  for 
religious  truth.  He  was  the  ardent  lover  of 
law,  order,  subordination,  and  due  obedience 
to  authority.  Of  that  authority  which  is  the 
mightiest  of  all — of  those  highest  sanotions 
which  all  men  bow  to  with  submission-— he 
could  not  be  unobservant.  .  It  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  his  nature.  If  his  modes 
of  manifesting  his  feelings  on  the  most  in^ 
portant  subject  were  not  always  like  those 
of  other  men,  his  feelings  were  not  on  that 
account  any  the  less  profound  or  sinoere. 
He  was  in  nothing  like  ordinary  men ;  yet, 
when  near  his  end,  he  listened  with  deep  at- 
tention to  the  prayers  that  were  repeated  at 
his  bedside,  and  met  their  dose  with  a  d»> 
vout<and  repeated  '*  Amen." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  speak  of  his  great 
acquirements  as  a  lawyer— -of  his  eloqaenos 
as  an  advocate— of  the  wit  which  often  served 
better  than  argument  to  vindicate  truth— or 
of  the  vigorous  intellectual  power  that 
sounded  all  the  depths  of  that  profound  and 
mighty  science,  of  which  a  great  writer  says, 
*<  Nothing  is  so  minute  as  to  escape  its  care, 
and  nothing  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  its  con- 
trol." We  leave  this  topic,  to  the  Bar^  who 
can  best  do  justice  to  tiieir  illostrioos  do- 
parted  chief. 

He  was  not  a  lawyer  only.  His  mind  was 
thoroughly  cultivated.  He  indulged  in  no 
idle  reading.  His  habitual  conversation  was 
with  the  great  minds  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  He  had  a  singular  faculty  for  seiziqg 
on  the  sense  of  a  book  or  the  point  of  an  ar- 
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goiii«Dt,  in  tearing  oot  the  Tital  part  of  a 
volume  and  catching  the  fitting  idea  of  an 
abetruse  author.  His  laborious  life  at  the 
Bar  prevented  him  firom  engaging  much  in 
merely  literary  pursuits,  but  few  minds  were 
better  fitted  to  excel  in  them.  If  he  had  be- 
taken himself  to  the  professor's  diair,  and 
the  lecture-room,  as  he  once  thought  of  do- 
ing, he  would  have  thrown  around  them 
eharms  unsurpassed  anywhere  for  brilliant 
vit  and  subtle  intellectual  power. 

Mr.  Petigru  was  bom  in  Abbeville,  in 
May,  178^  near  what  is  called  the  Calhoun 
Settlement.  He  was  descended  fVom  a  Hu- 
guenot family.  His  grandfather  had  been 
pastor  of  a  Huguenot  church,  and  had  es- 
tablished a  French  colony  at  New  Bordeaux. 
The  descendants  of  these  families  are  now 
numerous  in  the  district.  His  father  was  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  lived  to 
seventy-nine.  After  such  tuition  as  the  son 
was  able  to  obtain  near  home,  he  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Waddle*s  Academy,  at  Wilmington, 
a  school  of  high  reputation  in  the  State. 
There  he  made  great  progress,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  his  master,  became  anxious  to  secure 
him  as  an  assistant  in  his  school.  But  the 
•cholarwas  ambitious  of  another  career.  He 
went  to  Columbia  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Sophomore  Class  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
logD.  While  there  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  in  the  Columbia  Academy.  Ho  was 
graduated  in  1809,  taking  the  first  honor  of 
his  class. 

He  resolved,  after  receiving  his  degree,  to 
pursue  the  profession  of  ktw,  and  was  in- 
duced  by  his  friends  to  try  his  fortune  in  St. 
Luke*8  Parish,  Beaufort  District.  There  he 
studied  law  for  future  advancement,  and  kept 
a  school  for  present  support;  He  was  soon 
elected  assistant  of  the  Beaufort  College,  and 
amongst  his  pupils  were  R.  W.  Barnwell,  R. 
Bumwell  Rliett,  and  W.  F.  Colcock.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Charleston  in 
1812.  By  the  zealous  support  of  such  friends 
as  Daniel  £.  Huger  and  James  R.  Pringle — 
by  the  ardor,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  of 
the  one,  and  the  energy  of  the  other — he  was 
elected,  while  yet  unknown  to  the  people,  to 
the  office  of  Solicitor  in  the  south-eastern  dis- 
trict. His  practice  was  increasing  at  Cooea- 
watchie,  when  he  was  induced,  in  1810,  to 
transfer  his  fortunes  to  the  wider  field  af- 
forded by  Charleston.  There,  by  the  aid  of 
tho  same  friends  who  had  before  supported 
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him,  and  still  more  by  the  rising  reputation 
which  had  made  his  name  known  in  the 
State,  he  became,  in  1822,  attorney-general, 
succeeding  Robert  Y.  Hayne  in  that  impor- 
tant office.  He  rapidly  rose  to  great  success, 
to  large  emoluments  and  high  distinction. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  South  Oirolina  Bar,  and  could 
readily,  at  any  time,  have  found  his  way  to 
the  bench. 

The  pursuits  of  the  politicians  never  had 
any  charms  for  him.  He  was  a  bad  courtier 
of  the  people.  Tet  the  ardor  of  his  friend- 
ship drew  him  into  an  active  participation  in 
the  contentions  of  party.  In  all  these  con- 
tentions— and  some  of  them  were  full  of  acri- 
mony— ^he  forfeited  no  confidence  and  lost  no 
friend.  His  generous  nature  stood  above  the 
scene  of  angry  dispute,  and  even  the  foes  who 
opposed  were  compelled  to  admire  and  es- 
teem him. 

Nor  was  this  the  result  ever  of  any  com* 
pliance  such  as  feebler  natures  are  prone  to 
yield.  He  yielded  nothing.  No  force  of 
popular  opinion,  no  consideration  of  fortune, 
influence,  or  office,  ever  induced  him  to 
swerve  from  his  fixed  sense  of  the  righl^  and 
the  true.  The  late  course  of  events  has 
illustrated  this  strong  point  in  his  character. 
If  any  mortal  ever  lived  to  whom  the  magnif- 
icent amplification  of  the  Roman  poet  is  ap- 
plicable-—if  ever  man  was  so  tenacious  of 
honorable  and  upright  purposes,  that  a 
crumbling  world  would  &il  to  shake  his 
firmness,  it  was  he.  He  has  always  been 
unmoved  by  what  he  considered  the  *'  dvkan 
ardor  praoa  juverUhanf"  and  yet  the  people 
and  the  State  honored  and  reverenced  his 
firmness  and  virtues. 

He  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  man, 
original  in  character  as  in  intellect ;  and  wife 
and  children,  sisters  and  kindred,  friends  and 
people,  may  well  mourn,  with  no  measured 
sorrow,  for  one  whose  loss  no  time,  for  them, 
can  ever  repair. 

From  The  New  York  Bvenhig  Pbet. 
At  the  great  meeting  of  the  Loyal  National 
League,  held  in  this  dty,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted  relating  to  the  loss  which 
the  country  and  tho  world  have  suffered  by 
the  death  of  so  shining  an  example  of  integ- 
rity, courage,  firmness,  and  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  the  right  as  James  Louis  Petigru  of 
Charleston.    To  him  and  to  his  fearless  de- 
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UBf  be  api^ifld  the 


nnneiatioDS  of  treMDn 
noble  lines  of  Milton  :-^ 

<<  80  gpftke  the  aenph  Ab(»d,  ftlChfiil  ftond 
Among  the  folthless,  fiuthflil  only  he. 
Among  innumerable  fiUse  munoved. 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  untemfied ; 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  awerre  from  truth  op  (dumge  hie  atoadlbat 
mind." 

These  lines  wonld  constitute  a  fitting  epi- 
taph for  this  iUofltrioiiB  man,  whose  name 
will  live  as  Jong  as  the  lustoiy  of  the  Great 
Bebellion  shall  be  reed.  We  gm  ike  reso- 
lutions below : — 

<*  We,  loyal  dtiien  aowmhiod  in  Union 
Square,  New  York,  on  the  11th  April,  18^, 
have  heaid  with  deep  sorrow  that  James 
Louis  Petigru,  of  Charleston «  South  Caro- 
lina, has  departed  this  life ;  therefore, — 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  will  ever  cherish  the 
spotless  name  of  this  loyal  citizen,  who  has 
set  us  a  bright  example  of  unwaveitng  fidel- 
ity and  fortitude  in  adhering  to  his  tXHintry 
and  its  sacred  cause,  with  a  uuree  nind  un- 
tainted by  narrow  stote  pride,  free  from  soc- 


tional  pvejttdioe,  aadpBOof  agiin^ the  emus 
peculiar  to  his  native  portion  of  tihe  conntiy . 

" '  Resolved^  That  bom  and  educated  in  South 
Carolina ;  gifted  with  talents  which  entitled 
him  to  the  nighest  positions  coveted  by  am- 
bition ;  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  great- 
est jurist  and  counsellor  in  bis  whole  State — 
of  a  genial  as  well  as  an  inspiring  temper, 
fitted  to  enjoy  the  amenities  of  friendship  and 
inspiriting  popularity ;  aware  that  his  uiter- 
ests  were  not  lying  on  the  side  be  had 
chosen ;  conscious  that  be  wanted  but  a 
sphere  of  action  to  be  a  statesman  j  he  nev- 
ertheless preferred  to  give  up  every  advan- 
tage and  tie,  and  to  remain  a  patriot  of  de- 
voted rectitude  and  |)olitioal  simpticity. 

^^Ruolved^  Thai  in  the  unha|^  peaod 
of  nuUifieatioa  James  Louis  Peti^  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Union  men  in 
Charleston ;  and  now,  in  the  dire  period  oi 
civil  war.  when  his  impassioned  State  pro- 
nounced herself,  by  an  overwhelming  declar- 
ation, against  the  country,  he  alone  of  afl 
xnrominent  oitiaens,  remained  fiftithfid  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  as  a  lonely  rock  in 
the  midst  of  an  angry  sea  is  lashed  in  Tain 
by  the  frenzied  turmoil  of  storm  and  wave." 


The  Geneaioot  of  Prutcebs  Alexaswirjl — 
80  much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  lineage 
of  the  Princess  Alexandra  that  we  think  it  may 
be  interesting  to  otf  r  readers  to  see  the  exact  ped- 
igree, which  we  accoitiingly  give. 

Alexanoba,  bom  Dec  1, 1844. 

Chbistiam,  Prince  of  Holstei'n-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg,  born  1818,  fourth  son  of 

William,  Duke  of  Holstein-Sonderburg^lueks- 
burg  (changed  from  Holstein-fionderburg'^Beek, 
by  patent  of  July,  XS^),  bom  1785,  died  1881, 
eldest  son  of 

Frederick  Charles,  Duke  of  Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Beck,  bom  1757,  died  1816  ;  third  son  of 

Peter  Auoubtds  FRiiMmioK,  Duke  of  Holstein, 
Sonderbarg-Beok,  bom  1696,  died  1776 ;  fifth 
son  of 

Luowio  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Beck,  born  1654,  died  1728  ;  second  son  of 

Augustus  Philip,  first  duke  and  Ibander  of 
the  line  of  Holstein-Sondeibnrg-SecJIr,  bom  1612, 
died  1675  ;  fourth  son  of 

Albxaiider,  Duke  of  Holstein-Sonderburg, 
bom  1573,  died  1627  ;  the  ^ird  of  eleven  sons — 
and  twenty-three  children — of 

JoHANN  THE  YouMosR,  first  Duktt'of  Holstcui- 
Bonderburg,  bom  1545,  died  1622 ;  youngest  son 
of 

Christian  III.,  Ring  in  Denmark  and  Duke 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  bom  1504,  died  1559 ; 
eldest  son  of 

Fbbdsrick  L,  Duke  ef  SohksvigAilBlirin, 


1481,  and  Kbg  in  Denmark,  1528  ;  bom  1471, 
died  1688  ;  second  son  of 

Christiaii  I.,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  bom  1425  ; 
elected  King  in  Denmark,  1448  ;  elected  King  of 
Norway,  1450  ;  elected  King  of  Sweden,  1457 ; 
Duhe  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  1459,  died  1461  ; 
eldest  son  of 

Theodore,  sumamed  Fortuhakjs,  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  bom  1889,  died  1440.— £[pectaior. 


"A  uvufQ  maohlne."  So  Aristotle  calls  a 
servant.  Man  being  better  thah  a  mere  machine, 
if  you  are  determined  only  to  treat  hira  like  a 
machine,  you  win  find  him  infli^tely  woiae  then 
one. 

I  would  add  that  one  way  of  treatieg  serrants 
like  machines  is  never  to  thank  them  at  the  time 
for  any  individual  act  of  service, — a  rule  copied 
out  of  **  Feudal  Hints  fi>r  Etiquette  "  into  some 
modem  twopenny-^Ujpenny  "  Prooept4xwks  of 
Gentility : "  codes  in  which  learning  by  heart 
saves  the  trouble  of  feeling  by  it  And  one  way 
of  treating  a  servant  even  more  negligently  than 
a  machine,  is  not  even  to  take  the  trouble  of 
winding  it  up  and  setting  it  off  rightly  at  firaC* 
There  are  some  ezeeUent  Sod  feeling  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  servants  by  epicurean  and  non^ 
chalatU  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  upper  cir- 
cles in  a  published  essay  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  au- 
thor of  Philip  von  ArUveUU.  See,  too,  some 
noble  lines  near  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book 
of  Wordsworth's  Excurtion. 
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From  The  BoononoBt,  21  Muoh. 
THE  CONFEDERATE  LOAN  ANP  THE  PRICE 

OF  COTTON. 

The  Confederate  States  of  North  America 
have  at  length  ifisued  their  definite  propoeak 
fof  the  long-talked-of  European  loan.  The 
loan  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  wUl  be  readilj  pboed.  It  may 
ajypear  somewhat  startling  thai  the  Confeder- 
ates should  be  able  to  borrow  money  in  Europe 
while  the  Federal  Government  has  been  un* 
able  to  obtain  a  shilling  from  that  usually 
liberal  and  enterprising  quarter.  But  the 
terms  of  the  loan  are  peculiar,  and  at  first 
kMyk  eittnietive,  as  proposals  iayolying  a  gsin- 
bUng  element  oflen  do ;  and  they  merit  Aill 
oonsideration. 

The  loan  is  for  a  moderate  amount  only> 
Tiz. ,  £3 ,000 ,000  sterling.  It  is  to  bear  inter* 
est  at  aefen  per  cent.,  but  as  it  is  issued  at 
ninety  and  a  certain  discount  Js  allowed,  it  may 
▼irtually  be  regarded  as  an  eight  per  cent^ 
transaction.  The  principal  is  to  be  paid  off 
at  par  in  twenty  years.  But  in  the  mean 
time  any  bondholder  may,  if  he  prefer  it,  re^ 
oeive  at  any  time,  on  giving  sixty  days'  notice, 
the  value  of  his  bond  in  coUan  at  6d  per  pound 
for  <*  middling  Orleans."  If  he  asks  for  his 
cotton  while  the  war  continues,  it  will  be  de^ 
livered  to  him  in  the  interior  of  America, 
within  ten  miles  of  a  railway  or  navigable 
river.  J£  not  demanded  till  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  "  peace  "  (when  six  months 
will  be  allowed  for  the  option),  it  will  be  de- 
livered to  him  free  of  all  charges  at  one  of  the 
principal  cotton  ports  of  the  South. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  probable 
ability  of  the  Confederate  States  to  fulfil  their 
optional  offer  of  paying  in  cotton  :  and  as  to 
this  we  think  there  need  be  no  misgivings. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  now  remaining  in  Uie 
Gulf  States  may  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  organization  of  labor  to  which  we 
must  look  for  the  production  of  more  may 
have  been  extensively  disturbed ;  but  even  if 
all  the  holders  were  to  take  their  repayment 
in  oottoU)  and  to  demand  this  repayment 
early,  there  would  still  be  enough  available 
to  meet  the  demand.  Taking .  the  average 
weight  of  a  bale  of  Orleans  at  four  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  this  at  Gd  per  pound 
would  be  worth  £12.  At  tbis  rate  the  whole 
loan  of  three  millions  would  only  amount  to 
250,000  bales,  or  about  on/t4€nlk  of  the  quan- 
tity sent  to  Great  Britain  in  a  prosperous 


year,  and  (aIj  about  ^mrtwentidk  of  a  full 
crop. 

The  second  question  concerns  the  prospects 
of  those  who  might  wish  to  demand  payment 
in  cotton  soonand  during  the  continuance oi 
the  vrar.  They  might  by  the  terms  of  the  loan 
receive  the  cotton  atOd  per  pound  at  some  ac* 
cessible  point  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern 
States ;  and  they  might,  at  present  prices, 
realize  for  it  20d  per  pound  in  Liverpool. 
But  what  would  be  the  chances  of  ever  get- 
ting it  across  the  Atlantic,  or  what  would  be 
the  premium  paid  to  insurance  brokers  to 
meet  the  risk  of  captors^ — ore  points  on  which 
we  can  offer  and  need  ofier  no  opinion.  The 
transaction  would  be  a  gambling  one,  like  all 
war  risks; — and  gamblers,  or  speculators 
who  approximate  to  gamblers,  must  calculate 
chances  for  themselves. 

But  what  will  be  the  prospects  of  those 
who  accept  these  Confederate  bonds  with  the 
notion  of  taking  payment  in  cotton  at  6d  per 
pound  on  the  termination  of  the  war  7  In  the 
firU  place,  they  risk  the  possibility  of  never 
being  paid  at  all,  in  case  the  South  should  be 
subdued  and  re-annexed.  This  danger,  how- 
ever, as  our  readers  know,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  estimate  very  lightly.  It  is  so  slight 
that,  of  itself,  it  need  not  deter  any  man  from 
sharing  in  an  eight  per  cent  loan.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  the  risk  of  the  South 
repudiating  their  debt,  and  evading  payment, 
even  though  well  able  to  pay,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  independence.  But,  not- 
withstanding some  unpleasant  experiences  in 
the  past,  we  should  not  think  even  this  dan- 
ger worth  much  consideration.  No  young 
State,  vrith  a  character  to  make  and  a  posi- 
tion to  confirm,  would  commence  its  national 
existence  by  such  a  shallow  and  dishonoring 
blunder  as  want  of  integrity,  especially 
towards  European  capitalists,  and  especially 
for  so  trifling  a  sum  as  £3,000,000.  The 
question  that  then  remains  for  the  considera- 
tion of  speculative  bondholders  is — *'  What 
will  be  the  probable  price  of  *  middling  Or- 
leans '  two  or  three  months  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war?  It  is  to  be  delivered  at 
New  Orleans  at  6d  : — ^what  will  it  fetch  in 
Liverpool?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  must,  of 
course,  be  in  the  main  conjectural ;  but  two 
or  three  points  in  the  matter  may  )x;  relied 
upon  with  considerable  confidence.  The  first 
of  these  is  that,  since  the  average  ^icc  in 
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liverpodl  from  1849  to  1860  vbb  6  l-4d  per 
pound,  and  (since  it  only  ranged  below  6d  in 
three  years  oat  of  the  twelve,  we  may  feel 
pretty  confident  that  it  will  not  again  fall  be- 
low the  price  at  which  the  Confederate  States 
offer  to  supply  it ;— at  least  not  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time.  The  second  point  is, 
that  we  may  look  for  ?k  general  tendency  down- 
ward in  future^for  several  years  at  all  events. 
The  present  price  of  middling  Orleans  is  20d 
per  pound.  The  present  price  of  middling 
Surat  is  14d.  BoUi  have  ranged  higher  dar- 
ing a  few  weeks  of  panic ;  but  it  may,  we 
think,  be  now  considered  as  conclusively  proved 
that,  at  existing  prices,  the  cotton  manu&o- 
tnre  cannot  mq.inta]n  itself  to  even  its  present 
extent  as  a  profitable  branch  of  industry. 
That  is  to  say,  if  cotton  is  to  continue  in  use, 
cotton  must  fall — though  to  what  extent  vre 
cannot  yet  pretend  to  prophesy.  At  the 
same  time,  since  present  prices  leave  a  large 
profit  on  the  growth  of  the  raw  material,  they 
will  stimulate  that  growth  in  many  quarten 
of  the  world,  and  as  our  supply  increases  cot- 
ton wiU  fall.  The  extent  of  the  fresh  supply 
thus  brought  forward,  and  the  degree,  there- 
fore, to  which  prices  may  be  expected  to  re- 
cede before  the  termination  of  the  American 
War,  will,  it  is  obvious,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  length  of  time  which  that 
war  may  continue.  If  the  war  were  to  ter- 
minate to-morrow,  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cotton  from  its  present  value  would  be  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  American  cotton 
which  was,  or  was  expected  to  be,  poured 
into  our  markets.  If  the  vrar  were  to  ter- 
minate three  years  hence,  the  (all  from  pres- 
ent prices  would  be  measured  by  the  influx 
of  American  cotton  set  free  phis  the  extra 
growth  called  into  existence  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  continuance  for  three  years 
longer  of  famine  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
sooner  the  American  ports  are  opened,  the 
higher  will  they  find  the  price  of  American 
cotton  in  Europe,  and  the  larger,  therefore, 
will  be  the  gain  to  those  bondholders  who 
take  payment  in  cotton.  It  must  of  coarse 
be  lx)mc  in  mind  that,  as  soon  as  peace  is 
declared,  the  probable  effect  of  the  opening 
of  the  ports  will  be  discounted  (to  use  a  tech- 
nical phrase)  by  Liverpool  merchants  and 
Muncliestor  umnufacturcrs,  so  that  though 
the  price  imniediatcly  before  that  event  might 
1)c  12d  or  15d  per  pound,  the  importers  wlio 
receive  their  cotton  at  Charleston  two  or 


three  months  afterwards  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  that  price  in  England,  but  only  the 
price  at  which  public  opinion  may  deem  that 
cotton  will  ultimately  range*  Still,  as  'we 
said  before,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
combination  of  circumstances  under  which 
middling  Orleans  shall  fall  as  low  as  6d  or 
even  7d  per  pound  for  several  years  to  come. 

The  legality  of  this  loan  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  we  apprehend  without  reafloo. 
During  the  Greek  Revolution  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  subscribed  out  of  their  munici- 
pal  funds  in  aid  of  th^  Greek  insurgents ,  and 
Mr.  Canning  justified  their  doing  so  in  ao- 
Bwer  to  a  complaint  from  Turkey.  If  the 
greatest  Corporation  in  England  may  aob- 
scribe  in  aid  of  rebellion,  unquestionably 
mere  individuals  may  be  so  bold  as  to  lend  to 
rebels. 

Some  persons  have  fancied  that  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  loan  would  have  an  un&vor- 
able  effect  upon  the  money  market  of  this 
country,  and  would  tend  to  withdraw  bullion 
from  it.  But  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
loan  will  be  spent  here  in  paying  outstanding 
debts,  and  in  purchasing  new  warlike  stores 
and  arms  for  the  Confederate  States,  and 
therefore  there  will  be  very  little,  if  any,  de- 
mand upon  us  for  the  precious  metals  in  con- 
sequence of  its  success. 


From  The  Spectator,  4  April. 
THB  ALABAMA  AND  PBTERHOFF  DEBAIS. 

We  read  the  debate  of  yesterday  week  on 
the  Alabama  question  with  profound  humili- 
ation. It  is  not  that  we  sympathize  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  weak  wailings  with 
which  it  appears  to  regard  the  depredations 
of  one  or  two  cleverly  managed  Confederate 
ships.  That  it  should  never  yet  have  pro- 
duced a  ship,  a  crew,  and  a  commander  equal 
to  putting  a  stop  to  those  depredations  in 
the  proper  way,  is,  we  think,  a  far  fitter  sub- 
ject for  its  lamentations  than  the  actual  losKS 
it  has  suffered.  It  is  not  that  we  iiave  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  the  Solicitor-Gensnl's 
able  exposition  of  the  international  law  of  the 
subject,  which  undoubtedly  has  no  more  to 
say  against  the  right  of  supplying  ships  of 
^var  to  cither  or  1x>th  of  the  belligerents  than 
it  has  to  say  against  the  right  of  supplying 
ammunitions  of  war  to  cither  or  both.  No 
one  who  has  looked  carefully  into  the  subject 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  illegality  of 
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wbat  we  haye  done  or  pennitted  in  the  case 
of  the  Alabama  reete  solely  on  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  i.e. ,  on  a  municipal  act  of  the 
English  nation ,  not  on  the  general  principlesof 
international  law.  But  for  that  act  the  Ala- 
bama^ if  sailing  under  the  British  flag  for  sale 
OT  delivery  to  the  Confederate  navy  would 
simply  have  heen  an  article  contrahand  of 
war,  which  the  Federals  might  fairly  have 
caught  and  confiscated,  if  they  could,  in  the 
attempt  to  run  the  hloekade,  hut  the  trans- 
mission of  which  would  have  in  no  way  threat- 
ened our  international  relation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  we  conceive,  quite  true,  that  under 
international  law  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right  of  complaint ;  but  it  has  fair 
reason  to  ask  and  expect  that  we  will  put  in 
ibroe  our  own  laws,  deliberately  made  for  our 
own  purposes,  in  all  cases  in  which  their  en- 
forcement can  be  of  any  advantage  to  another 
Government,  or  any  guarantee  of  that  rigid 
neutrality  which  wo  so  earnestly  profess. 

But  though,  strictly  speaking,  the  rigid  or 
lax  Administration  of  our  own  municipal  laws 
is  a  matter  between  us  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  cannot  be  made  the  formal  ground 
of  an  international  complaint,  it  is  practi- 
cally both  a  scandal  and  a  grievance  when 
there  is  remissness  in  giving  any  Government 
not  hostile  to  us  the  foil  advantage  of  those 
laws.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  a  scandal  and  a 
grievance,  it  is  a  grave  reason  for  imputing 
partiality,  where  the  remissness  which  injures 
the  one  Government,  practically  advantages 
the  other  Government  with  which  the  former 
18  at  war.  The  debate  of  yesterday  week 
sustains  this  scandal,  inflicts  this  grievance, 
justifies  this  imputation  of  partiality,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  No  man  who 
spoke  in  that  debate,  certainly  not  Lord 
Plalmerston,  least  of  all  the  Solicitor-General, 
really  believed  that  we  had  done  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Alabama  all  that  we  ought  to  have 
done.  Tet  they  condescended  to  a  prevarica- 
tion which  will  tarnish  the  British  honor  be- 
fore all  Europe,  rather  than  admit  candidly 
what  every  one  who  knows  the  cose  is  per- 
fectly well  aware  of,  that  there  was  a  very 
gross  and  unnecessary  delay  in  stopping  the 
Alabama, — that  thoroughly  sufficient  evidence 
of  what  she  was  intended  for,  and  proof  that 
the  purpose  for  which  she  vras  intended 
was  a  flagrant  breach  of  our  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  a  full  week  before  her  departure. 


With  that  evidence  came  also  the  most  am* 
pie  warning  that  the  ship  was  '*  ready  for 
sea,  and  might  leave  any  hour  she  pleases," 
the  Liverpool  collector  of  customs  even  re- 
questing telegraphic  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  sensible  was  he  of  the  imminence  of 
the  critical  moment.  All  this  was  known  by 
Lord  Russell  as  early  as  the  22d  July,  on  the 
Solicitor-GeneraPs  own  showing ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  29th,  when  she  was,  of  course, 
just  gone,  that  the  order  came  to  arrest  her. 
To  talk  of  this  as  <*  acting  with  reasonable 
promptitude  and  despatch  "  is  simply  a  mock- 
ery of  language.  The  Solicitor-General  knew 
that  he  was  using  language  in  the  most  un- 
justifiable, and,  we  will  say,  discreditable  lat- 
itude, when  he  made  such  an  assertion.  He 
tried  to  confuse  the  dates  by  reckoning,  at 
least  in  one  part  of  his  speech,  from  the  26th 
instead  of  the  22d  of  Jidy.  But  he  himself 
elsewhere  admitted  that  all  the  material  evi- 
dence had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  on  the  22d.  A  whole  week  is  t^ 
lowed  to  elapse  after  this  evidence  has  been 
received,— the  ship  being  ready  to  start  at 
any  moment, — without  even  an  order  for  her 
proislsional  detention ;  and  when  at  length 
the  order  comes,  it  comes  a  few  minutes  too 
late.  And  this,  say  Lord  Paimerston  and  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  is  all  that  could  in  common 
reason  have  been  expected  from  the  British 
Government ;  in  other  words,  it  was  simply 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Government 
would  exercise  its  legal  option  of  stopping 
such  a  vessel  at  all.  The  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  must  henceforward  be  regarded  as  the 
one  English  statute  which  is  not  binding,  but 
simply  optional.  If  the  Board  of  CuBtoais, 
or  other  adminlBtiators  of  the  law,  do  nut 
like  the  way  it  is  likely  to  operate,  they  will 
evade  it ;  if  they  do,  they  will  enforce  it. 
British  justice  is  to  become  for  the  first  time 
a  respecter  of  persons ! 

All  this  was  as  evident  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  is  to  our  readers,  and  yet  they 
cheered  and  cheered  again  the  statements  of 
the  prime  minister  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer. 
As  if  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  temper  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Laird  M.P.  for  Birkenhead, 
the  father  of  the  contractor  for  the  Alabama^ 
got  up  in  his  place  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
justify  his  infraction  of  the  provisions  of  the 
English  statute-book.  He  pleaded,  whether 
truly  or  not  we  cannot  say,  that  the  Feder- 
als were  quite  as  anxious  to  tempt  him  to  in^ 
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at  Key  'West.    There  does  not  fleem  to  be  a 
shadow  of  excuse  for  thia  ftesh  aggreBBion  oF 
Admiral  Wilkes  on  Britifih  rights,  and  every-- 
thing  said  on  the  subject    in    the  Hoaae 
would,  if  the  fiicts  as  giT^i  prove  oorreot,  be 
heartily  endorsed  in  ordinaarf  circumstaxioee 
by  every  Englishman.    Bnt  we  confess  that 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Aiabama  case  renders  our  action  in  sach  caoeo 
as  this  a  much  more  delicate  affidr,— -one  -trtt 
which  it  is  h,r  less  easy  than  it  ought  to  be 
to  take  the  high-handed  tone  of  a  sincere  and 
honest  neutral.    We  are  aware  that  the  Fed- 
erol  Government  have,  in  the  latter  case, — if 
it  be  correctly  reported, — infiringed  reoo^ 
niced  interaational  law, — ^while  we  have  only 
shirked  the  due  administration  of  a  Biuaici* 
pal  law.    Stillonr  hands  are  not  dean.    We 
cannot  affect  to  say  that  the  Government  hen 
either  done  what  the  Federal  Administration 
4uid  a  fair  right  to  expect,  or  that  the  oonn- 
try  has  evinced  any  regret  for  that  neglect  of 
duty.    On  the  contrary,  the  negligence  in 
enforcing  the  law — and  the  man  who  is  most 
responsible  for  the  breach  of  the  law — ^were 
both  marked  by  the  emphatic  approval  of  the 
English  representative  assembly.    How  is  it 
possible  after  this  to  feel  the  same  pride  and 
dignity  as  a  nation  in  asserting  our  own 
rights,  that  we  might  have  displayed  had  we 
been  equally  eager  to  enforoe  the  rights  of 
others?    If  irritation  arise,  if  we  find  the 
Federal  Government  unwilling  to  trust  us  in 
future,  eager  to  push  to  the  utmost  eveiy 
advantage  against   us — ^we   have  oursdves 
mainly  to  blame.    In  the  Trent  afi&ir  we  had 
an  unsullied  case,  a  clear  national  oonsdence, 
a  calm  assurance  of  our  own  rectitude.    We 
have  sacrificed — ^needlessly,  recklessly,  culpa- 
bly  sacrificed — ^that  proud  position.    And  if 
we  are  now  dragged  into  a  war,  a  lu-ge  minor- 
ity, if  not  a  maj(mty,  of  the  nation  will 
never  cease  to  remember  with  bitter  self-re- 
proach that   the  seeds  of  that  war  were 
sown  in  the  ne^igence  or  partiality  of  our 
executive,  the  dissimulation  of  our  ministere, 
and  the  open  parUeanship  of  the  House  of 
CkMumons. 


fringe  the  law  as  the  Confederates  ^-^  tery 
good  reason,  if  it  be  a  true  one,  for  withhold- 
ing <rar  pity  ftom  the  Fedeivls,  bnt  a  state- 
ment which  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
real  question  at  issue,  namely,  whether  it  is 
beooming  or  unbecoming  to  the  dignity  of 
the  English  Government,  and  the  boasted 
impartiality  of  English  justice,  that  an  act 
deliberately  passed  and  recently  recited  by 
the  queen  in  the  proclamation  of  her  order 
that  all  her  subjects  should  remain  t^tral 
and  observe  the  provisions  laid  down  by  law 
to  secure  neutrality  ^-tfaat  such  an  act  should 
be  intentionally  set  at  naught  by  the  great 
English  diipbuilderB,  and  vnrtnally  cancelled 
by  the  administrating  officials.  The  dieers 
with  which  Mr.  liiird's  unblushing  justifica- 
tion of  his  son's  ddiberate  disobedimice  was 
greeted,  were  a  new  and  almost  astounding 
phenomenon  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Probably  never  before  did  a  member  of  that 
assembly  virtually  boost  of  having  set  the 
Legislature  at  defiance,  and  find  his  boast 
received  with  acclamations  of  delight.  What 
interpretation  of  such  a  fact  is  even  possible 
in  America,  except  that  the  English  Legisla- 
ture was  glad  to  see  even  its  own  woiJc  un- 
done, and  its  own  dignity  mocked,  in  a.cafle 
in  which  the  effect  happened  to  be  injurious 
to  the  Federal  Government? 

The  aspect  of  the  whole  affidr  is  made 
worse,  rather  than  better,  by  the  kindred 
discussion  which  occupied  the  House  on  the 
same  evening.  Another  apparently  flagrant 
infraction  of  English  rights  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  order  of  Admiral  Wilkes  of 
the  TrerU  case.  The  Peterkoff,  an  English 
vessel,  conveying  English  mails  to  Matamo- 
ras,  in  Mexico,  sailing  from  a  neutral  port 
to  a  neutral  port,  and  therefore  in  no  way 
liable  to  be  seized  by  a  Federal  cruiser,  was 
overhauled  just  before  entering  the  Danish 
port  of  St.  Thomas's  by  a  Federal  cruiser, 
her  papers  found  all  right,  and  allowed  to 
proceed.  On  leaving  the  port  on  the  25th 
February,  she  was  again  stopped  by  order  of 
Admiral  Wilkes,  and  this  time  actually 
seized  and  taken  into  the  Federal  prize  court 
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FroB  ISm  flpastetor,  4  April. 
POIANB  AND  BOMB. 
Tn  emperor  badtetos  still.  IhM  tfcnnge 
itideoision  whioh  hM  atteeked  him  in  «11  great 
orieee  of  Ub  oueer^  end  whioh  it  the  result 
at  a  oonflict  between  his  inteUeet  and  his  im- 
aginatioB,  rather  than  of  any  wealmess  of 
f^,  seems  to  hare  seised  him  now.  On 
Sunday  Priaee  Napoleon  thinks  he  has  per- 
Bcmded  him  that  the  hoar  lor  action  has  ar- 
rived, on  Wednesday  M.  Magne  is  dismissed 
ttam  the  Cabinet  for  impertinenoe  to  the 
miaisler  who  represents  in  Fsris  the  cause 
of  flnanrial  thrift.  To-day  it  is  understood 
that  Rraaoe  most  be  content  with  an  amnesty 
which  will  simply  compel  the  RossianB  to 
invent  civil  charges  against  leading  Poles 
instead  of  ponishii^  dixeoUy  for  treason,  and 
to^nonow  all  Germany  rings  with  a  story  of 
the  revival  of  *'  Leaehtenbetg  Poland,"  i.e., 
of  the  erestion  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  into 
a  kingdom  with  the  Kossian  Beaohamais  for 
king.  That  idea  pleases,  it  is  said,  everybody 
eaoept  the  Poles,  who  are  not  ^fing  that 
they  may  secure  a  Belginm  on  the  Vistula, 
too  :weuk  to  exist  except  by  the  suimnce  of 
Bussia  or  the  bordensoooe  aid  of  Franoe. 
They  have  still  a  strong  vote  in  the  matter, 
ibr  in  ^te  of  manufactured  telegrams  and 
diseeosions  among  the  leaders,  deliberately 
exaggerated  in  order  to  diminish  the  sympa- 
thies of  Europe,  the  imperial  troops  make 
little  way  towards  the  oooquest  vrhidi  their 
chieft  would  deeoribe  as  peace.  The  Central 
Oommittee  still  levies  an  income  tax  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Archduke  Constanttne.  The 
rebellion  **snppre8Md"  in  Badom  is  <*  in- 
creasing rapidly"  in  Lublin;  Poles  have 
eroeaed  the  Bug  into  Volhynia ;  PodoUa  is  in 
open  insurrection,  and  all  reports  from  St. 
Petensborg  represent  the  car  as  inclined  to 
<^certam  "  concesnons,  defined  recently  as 
autonomy  without  a  national  army.  Anns, 
as  we  know  from  anthentic  sources,  are  en- 
tering the  country,  and  the  revolt  of  Wamw 
itself  is  only  a  question  of  the  most  expedient 
hour.  The  Poles,  who  originally  promiaed 
to  hold  out  for  two  months,  now  eay  they  can 
resist  till  harvest,  and  from  every  comer  of 
Europe,  from  Paris  as  from  Thessaly — the 
latter  a  regular  depdt  of  Poles — the  gallant 
exiles  are  swarming  home.  Englishmen  won- 
der at  the  break-down  of  the  continental  ob- 
structive machinery ;  but  the  pompous  people 
in  uniform  who  call  themselves  a  police  are  not 


of  much  avsil  agalDStsien  who  carry  in  one 
pocket  their  cofluniBBionsflomrtiieinBnTgeDtBy 
and  in  the  other  tend  yUspsssports  eigned  by 
the  Arohdake  Censtantine. 

It  is  diffieult  in  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by 
the  chancelleries,  which  are  alive  with  ex» 
citement,  and  as  noiiy  as  rooks  when  a  storm 
is  at  hand,  to  detect  the  signs  which  usually 
indicate  the  true  position  of  affiurs.  Thebalp 
anee  of  evidence  inclines,  however,  to  some 
such  statement  as  this.  The  event  turns  on 
the  decisicn  of  the  man  who  is  telling  lads  ia 
SooUand  to  study  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
Austrian  Government  professes  its  readiness 
to  act  if  England  joins  in  the  fVench  request ; 
Napoleon's  plea,  honest  or  subtle,  is  that 
Frmice  cannot  ssfety  move  till  England  has 
been  conciliated.  !nie  British  ministry,  will** 
ing  to  do  for  Pohnd  all  that  can  be  done  by 
diplomacy,  agrees  to, an  <*  identical  note'* 
counselling  Bnssians  to  moderation,  but  pet^ 
ceives,  wi^  a  strong  shade  of  annoyance, 
that  iVanee  is  pressing  towards  resuUs  moea 
logical  than  a  BomaaoflPs  promise.  An  out* 
burst  of  opinion  in  England,  strong  enough 
to  justify  Earl  Bnssrll  in  giving  way  to  k^ 
own  eympathy  for  fiteedom,  would,  in  all 
probabili^,  terminate  the  dilenunh  and  free 
Poland— and  Borne. 

Unfortunately,  the  governing  class  is  not 
decided  at  all.  It  has  always  sympathised 
with  Poland,  and  there  is  no  tradition,  as  in 
the  case  of  Italy,  to  be  patiently  overcome. 
But  it  dreads  France  witha  dread  which  every 
year  seems  to  increase.  Will  not  Poland,  it 
asks,  even  if  free,  be  still  a  dependency  of 
France?  Even  should  that  result  not  occur, 
and  the  undoubted  genius  of  the  Poles  for 
battle  make  the  nation  suddenly  strong,  will 
not  another  war,  undertaken  to  liberate  a  n»* 
tion,  immensely  incvesse  French  presti^j  and 
make  Napoleon  the  centre  and  idol  of  the  na» 
tionalities  which,  in  the  Sooth-Esst,  need 
only  a  hope  to  plunge  all  Europe  in  war? 
If  France  chooses  in  a  generous  fit  to  incur 
the  uniaaaginable  raska  involved  in  a  European 
contest,  let  her ;  but  why  should  England  be 
taxed  to  support  a  project  which  may  end  in 
results  which  Englishmen  do  not  desire,  and 
must  produce  consequences  which  English- 
men, being  human,  have  not  the  power  to 
foresee?  A  generous  effort  for  a  great  end 
is  conceivable,  and  may  even  be  right ;  but 
what  mortal  can  see  the  ends  to  which  a  Eu- 
ropean warmight  lead?   Victory  might  make 
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Napoleon  as  powerful  on  the  Continent  as  his 
uncle,  which  is  not  the  interest  of  freedom, 
and  defeat  might  weaken  France  till  the  Weet- 
em  alliance — the  best  security  for  the  world 
while  it  passes  through  the  present  cycle  of 
enthusiasms — would  be  finally  broken  up. 

There  is  force  in  all  those  objections,  more 
particularly  when  they  display  the  vastness 
and,  therefore,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  sug- 
gested enterprise.  But  those  who  urge  them 
forget, — in  the  case  of  the  Ultramontanes  wil- 
fully forget, — that  England  has  a  cause  to 
befriend  dearer  to  Libends  even  than  that  of 
Poland.  If  Poland  is  to  receive  more  than  a 
Russian  promise — that  political  expression  of 
the  mathematical  aero, — English  aid  is  in- 
dispensable to  give  Austria  confidence  and 
France  security  from  attack,  and  she  might 
justifiably  ask  her  price.  If  Napoleon  ad- 
vances alone,  let  him  advance,  with  the  good 
wishes  of  all  who  sigh  for  the  permanent 
peace  which  cannot  arrive  while  millions  are 
under  foreign  dominion;  but,  if  EngU»d  i» 
asked  to  assist,  let  Napoleon  evacuate  Rome. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  could  do  it,  if  he  were 
marching  with  the  sympathies  of  France  at  has 
back  on  an  enterprise  which,  if  successful, 
would  seat  his  dynasty.  There  is  no  doubt 
either,  that  Italy,  if  Rome  were  once  re- 
leased, would  become  in  the  war  a  firm 
though  independent  ally.  Those  two  facts 
ought  to  suffice  for  the  sovereign  who  de- 
clares that  he  only  remains  at  Rome  under 
compulsion,  while,  to  England,  the  advantage 
would  be  almost  incalculable,  would  justify 
the  war  in  the  eyes  of  eveiy  class.  For  throe 
long  years  the  first  object  of  our  policy  has 
been  the  construction  of  an  independent  and 
powerful  kingdom  within  the  Mediterranean, 
and  it  is  useless  to  conceal  that  that  policy 
may  still  fail.  The  Neapolitans  cannot  rec- 
oncile themselves  heartily  to  government 
from  Turin.  Th^  admit  the  headship  of 
Rome,  but  they  still  feel  intensely  that,  till 
seated  at  Rome,  the  Government  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel must  be  a  Piedmonteae  government. 
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There  are  factions  within  the  kingdom  ^nrhcx 
would  still  welcome  any  pretender  whom  they 
could  trust  to  remain  in  alliance  with  North- 
em  Italy,  and  the  ablest  friends  of  unit j  feel 
that  for  thdr  cause  the  possession  of  Rome  is 
becoming  matter  of  life  and  death.    Yet  a 
united  Italy  only  could   balance  the  new 
power  France  wiU  acquire  from  the  dimin- 
ished weight  of  the  czars,  the  new  foroe  of 
her  vote  in  the  councils  of  Constantinople. 
There  would  be  a  logic  in  the  act,  which  the 
French  mind  would  appreciate,  for  why  £ree 
one  nationality  while  still   reprening   an- 
other? or  why,  with  a  European  war  to 
commence,  decline  the  alliance  of  a  power, 
which  amidst  all  its  difficulties  retains  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.    Na- 
poleon will  not  go  to  Poland  unless  the  prea- 
sure  of  opinion  is  almost  irresistible,  and  let 
it  be  once  but  known  that  this  is  the  one 
condition  of  English  adherence,  and  he  must 
accede,  or  break  once  for  all  with  the  new 
Revolution.      The   nationalities  will  never 
again  trust  the  man  who,  having  the  power 
of  freeing  two  at  a  stroke,  sufiers  both  to 
perish  rather  than  rdaz  his  grasp  on  the 
throat  of  one^    The  Catholic  world  might 
rave,  but  with  France  excited,  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  world  is  a  measurable  quantity, 
and  Austria,  even  if  mortified,  dared  not  op- 
pose England  and  France,  and  Italy  and  Po- 
land all  combined.  England,  so  often  accused 
of  selfishness,  but  which  alone  among  nations 
svarrenders  a  province  to  fulfil  an  idea,  would 
then  have  the  glory  of  freeing  one  great  and 
historic  race,  while  sanctioning  by  its  support 
the  enfranchiaement  of  another.    The  free- 
dom of  Poland  may  not  seem  to  English  ar- 
ristocrats  worth  the  expense  of  a  fleet  in  the 
Baltic;  but  what  of  the  freedom  of  Rome? 
Russia  pushed  back  from  Europe ;  the  French 
alliance  secure ;  the  Eastern  question  reduced 
to  a  negotiation  between  England  and  France ; 
and  Italy  free  and  strong — are  not  these  re- 
sults, Mr.  GUdstone,  worth  half  that  troaa- 
ured  surplus  of  yours  7 
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HTMN    FOB   THB   NinONAL   SAST^    SOra 

AFRIU  1863. 

BT  TBK  BET.  JOHH  PIEBPOKT. 

"  Jm  it  sneh  a  fast  that  I  have  Qhosen — a  day  for 
a  man  to  afflict  his  sool ;  to  bow  down  his  head  like 
a  bnlmsh,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and  aahes  onder 
him?  Is  not  tfdg  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ;  to 
loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  nndo  the  heavy 
hardens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye 
break  every  yoke  ?  " — ^Isaiah  vii.  :  5,  6. 

In  deep  humility. 
Worshipping  only  Thee, 

Prostrate  we  fijl. 
And  while  Thy  name  we  hlesB, 
And  own  Thy  righteoosness, 
I>ord,  in  onr  sore  distreas, 

OnTheeweoalL 

Oar  great  sin  we  bemoan — 
Dor  fothers*  and  our  own ; 

We  oloak  no  more 
The  hundred  years  of  wrong 
We've  nursed  and  made  so  strong ; 
The  sin  we>e  loved  so  long 

We  now  deplore. 

As  sovereign,  on  Thy  throne 
Vengeance  sits  not  fdone 

To  scourge  our  land  : 
Mercy  comes  nearer  Thee, 
And,  on  her  bended  knee 
Holds  back,  with  her  strong  plea 

Thy  chastening  hand. 

Beneath  the  tempest's  tread 
The  bulrush  bows  its  head ; 

But  when  the  blast 
That  humbled  it  is  o'er. 
It  lifts  itself  once  more 
As  proudly  as  before 

^e  storm  o'erpasaed. 

Bo  be  it  not  with  tis ! 

But,  while  we  bow  down  thus 

Beneath  Thy  frown, 
Let  us,  with  penanoe  meet, 
Lie  lowly  at  Th^  feet. 
And  ne'er  the  sm  repeat 
That  brought  us  down. 

— ChronieU, 
Woshmgton,  B.  C,  April  6, 1868. 


A  PRINCESS  TO  AN  HSIR  APPARENJ. 
**Jungantur  eoprm  lupUl^ 

The  prize  you  offer.  Prince,  is  bright. 
Is  what  the  world  must  matchless  deem  ; 

And  far  above  the  modest  height 
Of  a  poor  Danish  muden's  dream. 

To  hear  and  grant  the  trembling  prayer 
Of  tribes  and  nations  lowly  beoi ; 

Tbe  crown  of  Catharine  to  bear ; 
The  Empress  of  a  oontinent ; 

To  ragn  from  ice-bound  fields  of  gloom. 

To  where  the  sunlit  waters  roll ; 
To  sit  by  him  whose  word  is  doom 

To  Fin  and  Tartar,  Bon  and  Pole  }— 


And  Polen-ah  !  then  a  janing  dtrlng-- 

That  mirs  ttie  music  all  too  soon  ; 
As  if  when  loud  the  joy-bells  ring, 

A  funeral  knell  should  break  the  tune ! 

ToufirownT   But  hear.    I  have  been  late 

A  partner  in  a  sister's  joy. 
Welcomed  to  share  a  fairer  f^te. 

A  crown  without  such  s&d  alloy. 

And  passing  many  a  mile  along 

Thxoqgh  streets  with  flowers  bedecked  and 
strewed. 
Around  us,  in  a  shouting  throng, 

A  free  and  IS^thful  people  stood. 

But  I  have  heard,  and  I  have  read. 
Of  othor  sights  and  souihIb  then  thoae; 

Of  crowds  that  met  to  mourn  the  dead. 
And  knelt  to  pray,  and  never  rose. 

For,  as  the  city  knelt  in  woe. 

There  came  a  flash  to  light  the  gloom  j— 
And  Warsaw's  wives  and  mothers  Inow 

What  hopes  it  lighted  to  the  tomb. 

Blethers  and  wives  T    Not  they  alone  ; 

In  every  Polish  heart  that  deed 
Deep  in  the  patriot  soil  is  sown : 

Beware  the  bursting  of  the  seed. 

And  see !  the  blood-red  letters  glare. 

On  memory's  page  a  later  Ime  ; — 
And  shall  I  not  tide  lots  compare— 

My  sister's,  and  what  might  be  mine  7 

Here,  breaks  firom  all  one  hailing  shout. 

On  the  free  air  in  gladness  flung  ; 
There,  on  the  night  the  cry  rings  out. 

Of  Rachel  mourning  for  her  young. 

— Examiner. 


LIGHT  OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 

Plaiklt  to  read  tlie  written  doom 
Traced  on  the  wall  of  that  dear  room. 
Yet  smile,  to  check  infecting  gloom. 

From  night  to  night,  and  day  to  day. 
To  keep  determined  Death  at  bay, 
Our  b«t,  our  only  hope— delay. 

To  sink  with  every  sinking  sun. 
On  wearied  knees,  and  one  l^  one. 
Apart  to  sob :  "  Thy  will  be  done," 

To  gBsp,  fttim  lipfl  of  dumb  desjpair : 
"  0  God  !  who  Imowest  all,  forbear 
To  mark  the  mockeiy  of  our  prayer.*' 

AH  this  was  seen,  and  done,  and  prayed. 
The  while  our  hearts  felt  haJf  betrayed 
By  Him  who  thus  withheld  His  aid. 

0  Baler  of  this  panion-blast ! 
Pity,  forgive,  and  bless  the  past. 
And  reunite  us  all  at  last 

The  buried  ion  from  night  shall  riie. 
His  reflex  steals  ahmg  the  skies. 
And  day's  f^ill  dawn  bdiind  it 

-^CkBimbm*9  Journal, 
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VI. 


Wbbt  ihe  newly  manied  people  retnnied 
bonie,  after  an  abeenoe  of  about  two  montiui, 
tlie  new  rule  soon  but  gradoaUj  made  itself 
felt  at  Fontanel.  Though  Mr.  Summerhajee 
had  for  a  long  tine  been  the  inspiring  influ- 
ooe  there,  tliere  was  still  all  the  differenoe 
tetween  his  will  as  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford and  his  will  aa  acoomplisbed  by  himself. 
Of  the  two,  it  most  be  allowed  that  the  re* 
tainers  of  the  fiunily  preferred  the  cordial* 
kind,  inconsistent  sway  of  poor  Mary  to  the 
inn  and  steady  govenoieQt  of  her  new  hn»- 
band ;  and  then  everybody  had  aoknowledg^ 
ker  right  to  rule,  whieh  came  by  nature, 
while  every  soul  secretly  rebelled  against  his,* 
wluch  was  a  kind  of  ocmtradiction  to  nature* 
Mr.  Snmmerhayee's  path  was  not  strewn 
with  roses  when  he  came  back  to  Fontanel ; 
then,  for  the  fix^  time,  he  had  the  worst  of 
It.  After  she  was  fiurly  married,  and  every- 
thing  concluded  beyond  the  possibility  of 
change,  Mary,  like  a  true  woman,  had  found 
it  quite  possible  to  forget  all  her  previous 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  to  conohide,  with 
that  simple  philosophy  which  carries  women 
of  her  dass  through  so  many  troubles,  that 
now  everything  must  come  right.  It  was  no 
embarrasau^g  new  afieotion  now,  but  acknowl- 
edged duty,  that  bound  her  to  her  husband, 
and  she  would  not  contemplate  the  possibil- 
ity of  this  duty  clashing  with  her  former  du- 
ties. So  she  eame  home,  having  fully  re- 
giained  the  composure  of  her  mind,  very 
li^py  to  see  her  children  again,  and  utterly 
icngetting  that  they  had  not  yet  become  ao- 
eostomed,  as  she  had,  to  look  upon  '*  Cousin 
l?Qa  **  as  the  head  of  the  house.  But  it  was 
aow  that  gentleman's  turn  to  aufer  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  new  position  which  he  had 
teken  upon  himself.  He  was  fully  conscious 
of  all  Uie  troul^edy  sidelong  glances  out  of 
Loo's  brown  eyes ;  and  when  Charley  burst 
into  the  house  in  schoolboy  exuberance  at 
Salter,  for  his  few  days  of  holiday,  Mr.  8um- 
meihayes  noted  the  gulp  in  the  throat  of  the 
Etonian,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  new  master  of  the  house  about  something 
hitherto  settled  between  himself  and  the  M 
groom,  with  perhi^  a  reference  to  the  indul- 
gent mother,  who  could  never  bear  to  deprive 
her  boy  of  any  pleasure.  Mr.  Summerhayes 
let  Chariey  have  his  vAll  vrith  the  best  grace 
in  the  world,  but  still  saw  and  remarked  that 


knot  of  discontent  in  the  boy's  throat^that 
apple  of  Adam,  which  Charley  swaUowed, 
consciously,  yet,  as  he  himself  thought,  un- 
observed by  any  man.  The  younger  children 
were  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to  deal  with ; 
for  it  was  bard  to  teach  them  that  Mr.  Sum-* 
merhayes  was  no  longer  Cousin  Tom,  to  be 
romped  with,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
quiet  and  good,  and  not  to  disturb  the  medita^ 
tions  of  the  head  of  the  house.  True,  it  fell 
to  Mary's  lot  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the 
rebellious  consciousness  of  Harry  and  little 
Alf;  but  Mr.  Summerhayes,  who  at  that  par* 
tieular  period  of  his  Ufe  was  all  eyes  and  ears, 
and  missed  nothing,  did  not  fail  to  have  the 
benefit.  Then  some  of  the  servants  were  pet- 
nkmt — some  were  insolent,  presuming  on 
their  old  favor  with  their  jnistreas — some  re- 
signed  altogether  when  they  knew  ''how 
things  was  a-gping  to  be ;  "  the  most  part 
sneaked  and  gave  in,  with  secret  reflections* 
every  one  of  which  was  guessed  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  new  master.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  his  position  had  its  difficulties  and  di^ 
greeahles ;  but,  to  do  Mr.  Summerhayes  jn»> 
tice,  he  behaved  with  great  temper  and  fpr^ 
bearance  in  Uiis  troublesome  crisis.  He  made 
it  ai^fiarent  to  everybody  that  he  was  not  to 
be  Rifled  with ;  but,  at. the  same  time,  pre- 
tended not  to  see  the  little  petulances  which 
were  in  reality  so  distinctly  apparent  to  him, 
and  which  galled  him  so  much.  He  swal- 
lowed many  a  mortifioaUon  just  then  more 
bitter  and  stingix^  than  Charley's  soon-for- 
gotten gulp  of  boyish  pride ;  and  steadily  and 
graduaUy,  without  any  one  knowing  much 
about  it,  the  new  master  of  Fontanel  won  the 


He  was  a  man  wbose  previous  life  had,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  belied  his  real  charao* 
ter.  He  had  lived  idly  and  without  any  ap« 
parent  ambition  during  these  forty  years, 
contenting  himself  apparently,  for  the  last 
ten,  with  his  dreary  M  manor-house  and 
spare  income.  But  this  vras  not  because  he 
was  of  a  light  and  easy  temper,  or  satisfied 
with  his  lot.  He  was  active  enough  in  real- 
ity, now  that  he  had  a&irs  in  his  hands  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  occupy  him — and 
thoughtful  enough  to  keep  his  purposes 
locked  in  his  own  heart,  from  which  they 
came  forth  in  act  and  deed,  only  when  fuU 
fledged  and  ready  for  the  gaie  of  the  world. 
The  house  of  Fontanel  gradually  recognized 
the  hand  of  the  master.    Without  any  visi- 
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ble  coercion  upon  Mary,  the  open,  liberal, 
hospitable  house  came  bj  imperceptible  de* 
grees  under  that  stem  regime  which  had 
made  life  possible  at  the  manor-house  upon 
the  much-diminished  means  of  the  Sum- 
merhajes.  The  process  was  like  nothing 
so  much  as  the  change  of  a  ship's  course  in  a 
stormy  sea.  The  vessel  wavered,  reeled  for  a 
moment  as  the  helm  went  round  in  a  new 
direction,  but  next  minute  had  righted  her- 
self, and  was  ploughing  steadily  on  in  her 
new  course,  leaving  the  ignorant  pfassengers 
below  in  total  unconsciousness  of  anything 
that  had  happened,  except  that  momentary 
stagger  and  uncertainty  which  it  was  so 
easy  to  account  for.  Mary  was  not  cut  down , 
either  in  her  hospitalities  or  charities — or  at 
least,  if  she  was,  did  not  know  it ;  but  be- 
fore a  year  had  elapsed,  the  expenditure  in 
Fontanel  house  was  smaUer,  and  the  expen- 
diture on  Fontanel  estate  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  in  the  memory  of  man.  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes  wa«  an  enterprising  and  enlight- 
encd  landlord.  He  took  up  the  Home  Farm 
with  such  energy  that  every  tenant-fiirmer 
within  twenty  miles  learned  or  ought  to 
have  learned,  the  salutary  lesson;  and  he 
gave  loans  and  bonuses  upOn  improvement, 
such  as  suggested  to  the  unimproving  sundry 
sarcasms  as  to  the  facility  with  which  men 
parted  with  o.ther  people's  money.  If  it  had 
been  his  own,  instead  of  belonging  to  his 
wife  and  her  children,  it  would  have  made  a 
difiference,*  people  said ;  but  then  it  was  only 
the  unprogressive,  whom  Mr.  Summerhayes 
decidedly  tinubbed  and  disapproved  of,  who 
made  that  ill-natured  remark.  To  tell  the 
truth,  however,  when  he  set  out  upon  this 
active  career,  which  was  so  unlike  his  former 
life,  Mr.  Summerhayes  of  Fontanel  became 
much  less  popular  in  the  county  than  the 
poor  squire  at  the  manor  had  been  in  old 
days.  Perhaps  in  the  change  from  poverty 
to  wealth,  he  carried  things  with  too  high  a 
hand..  Perhaps  he  &iled  to  recognize  his 
own  position  as  an  interloper,  and  acted  the 
master  too  completely  to  please  the  popular 
&ncy.  At  all  events,  nobody  was  satis^ — 
not  even  his  sisters  in  the  old  house,  which 
they  h$id  all  to  themselves ;  certainly  not  the 
lictie  community  in  his  present  home,  which 
obeyed  and  feared  and  suspected  him — ^per- 
haps not  even  his  wife. 

Mary  had  a  woman's  usual  experience  be- 
fore she  married  her  second  husband  and 


made  this  oomplteation  of  afSdn.    She 
as  a  certainty,  what  all  the  younger  brides 
have  to  learn  by  hard  personal  training,  tbmt 
the  husband  must  be  diffisrent  from  the  lover ; 
that  the  habits  of  ordinary  life  will  retazn 
after  a  while ;  and  that  the  wife's  happinees 
must  be  of  a  different  kind,  if  she  is  happy 
at  all,  from  that  of  the  bride,  to  whose 
pleasure,  for  the  moment,  everything  defexe 
by  a  tender  fallacy  and  sophism  of  nature. 
But  somehow,  in  its  own  ease,  the  heart  is 
always  incredulous.     To  marry  him   had, 
after  all,  cost  this  soft  woman  a  great  many 
natural  pangs,  and  it  was  hard  to  find  so  sood 
all  the  affectionate  conferences  and  oonsiilta- 
tions,  by  means  of  which  he  had  at  first  won 
her,  ceasing  altogether,  and  to  feel  that  the 
affiurs  which  she  had  managed  so  long  were 
now  in  inexorable  hands,  and  ruled  by  plane 
which  were  only  communicated  to  her  when 
they  were  ready  for  execution,  if  even  then. 
Then  poor  Mary,  who  had  always  been  looked 
on  with  indulgent  eyes,  began  to  feel  hendf 
under  a  sterner  regard,  and  to  see  that  her 
acts  and  words  were  judged  solely  on  their 
own  merits,  and  not  with  any  softening  gla- 
mour of  love,  making  evraything  beautiful 
because  it  was  she.    It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe how  nervous  and  unsteady  this  coa- 
sciousness  made  her,  and  how  much  mors 
reedy  she  was  to  make  mistakes,  from  know- 
ing that  her  mistakes  would  not  be  excused, 
or  looked  upon  affectionately  as  wisdom  in 
disguise.    Poor  soul !  he  was  veiy  kind  lo 
her  at  the  sa^ne  time ;  but  his  eye  was  on 
her  when  she  caressed  her  children;   his 
quick  ear  somehow  caught  the  little  seerets 
they  whispered  to  her  in  that  sacred  twili^^t 
hour  in  her  dressing-room  before  dinner, 
where  Mr.  Summerhayes  had  now  acquired 
the  habit  of  coming  in  to  talk  with  his  wife, 
and  finding  the  children  in  the  way.    When 
they  were  all  sent  off  on  such  occasions,  it 
was  well  for  Loo  that  ahe  generally  headed 
the  retreat,  before  the  new  master  lighted 
his  wife's  candles,  and  threw  an  intrusive 
glare  into  the  sacred  atmosphere.    Loo  was 
a  heroine,  but  she  had  a  temper.    But  as  for 
poor  Mary,  to  see  tier  disappointed  children 
trooping  away,  and  to  guess  with  quick  in- 
stinct the  thoughts  that  were  already  rising 
in  their  httle  angry  hearts,  and  to  lose  that 
sweet  moment  in  which  her  soul  was  retrempi 
and  made  strong,  wa/very  bitter  even  to  her 
yielding  temper  and  loving  heart.   Shecoold 
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bftve  cried  bat  for  fear  of  her  hasband ;  and 
many  a  time  had  bitter  drops  in  her  eyes, 
which  had  to  be  crushed  back  somehow,  and 
te-afaeorbe4  into  her  breast,  when  those  tell- 
tale candles  flashed  their  unwelcome  light 
upon  her.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  she 
had  no  right  nor  wish  to  call  herself  an  un- 
happy wife.  He  teas  very  kind  to  her — 
teemed  as  though  he  loved  her,  which  makes 
up  to  a  woman  for  a  great  many  things ;  but 
still  a  sense  of  having  overturned  the  world 
somehow,  and  disturbed  the  course  of  nature 
—of  having  introduced  bewilderment  and 
eonfiision  she  could  not  tell  how,  and  a  false 
state  of  afiairs — combined,  with  a  certain 
ache  of  disappointment,  of  wounded  pride, 
and  unappreciated  confidence,  to  make  poor 
Blaxy*s  musings  weary  and  troubled,  and  to 
plant  thorns  in  her  pillow. 

Thus  it  happMied  that  nobody  was  pleased 
with  the  change  which  had  taken  place  at 
Fontanel,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Summerhayes 
himself^  who  seemed  sufficiently  contented 
with  all  that  he  had  done  and  was  doing. 
Certainly  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  estate.  Such  crops  had  never 
been  dreamt  of  in  the  county  as  those  that 
b^gan  to  be  usual  upon  the  well^tilled  acres 
of  the  Home  Farm ;  and,  when  leases  fell  in, 
the  lumbering  old  tenants  had  no  chance 
against  the  thriving  agriculturists  whom  the 
Ring-Consort  brought  in  over  their  heads  at 
advancing  rents,  to  the  benefit  of  the  rent-roll 
snd  the  country,  though  not  without  some 
individual  misery  at  the  same  time  to  lessen 
the  advantage.  Some  old  people  emigrated, 
and  got  their  death  by  it;  some  hopeful 
fiurmer-families  dispersed  and  were  broken 
up,  and  found  but  a  checkered  fortune  await- 
ing them  in  the  cold  world,  outside  of  those 
fiimiliar  fields  which  they  had  believed  tbem- 
selves  bom  to  cultivate,  and  almost  thought 
their  own ;  and  Airs.  Summerhayes  had  red 
eyes  after  these  occurrences,  and  took  to 
headaches,  which  were  most  unusual  to  her ; 
but  it  was  unquestionably  the  most  enlight- 
ened policy — it  was  veiy  good  for  the  land 
and  the  country  and  things  in  general ;  and, 
in  particular,  there  could  not  be  any  doubt 
it  was  good  for  the  rent-roll  of  Fontanel. 

CHAPTKR  vn. 

TOS  KBXT  EVX5T  IS  THB  PAXILT. 

*'  I  woNnm  whether  Charley  Clifibrd's 
coming  of  age  will  be  kept  as  it  ought  to  be,'* 


said  Miss  Amelia  Ebrwood,  meditatively.  It 
was  more  than  five  years  since  the  marriaga, 
but  there  was  still  going  to  be  a  bazaar  at 
Summerhayes ;  and  still  a  large  basket  stood 
on  the  drawing»room  table  at  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage, full  of  embroidered  cushions,  babies' 
seeks,  children's  pinafores,  and  needle-books 
and  pen-wipeis  vrithout  number,  upon  which 
Miss  Amelia  was  stitching  little  tickets  which 
told  the  price.  **  To  give  him  all  his  honors 
wUl  be  ticklish  work  for  Tom  Summerhayes, 
and  to  withhold  them  wont  answer  with  a  boy 
of  spirit  like  Charley.  I  am  fond  of  that  boy. 
He  behaves  very  well  to  his  mother :  though 
really,  when  a  woman  makes  a  fool  of  herself, 
I  don't  wonder  if  her  children  get  disgusted. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  she  thinks  of  her 
exploit  now.  I  always  foresaw  she  would  see 
her  folly  as  the  children  grew  up." 

<*0h,  hush,  Amelia,"  said  her  elder  sister ; 
*'  don't  be  hard  upon  poor,  dear  Mary  now. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  time— but  of  course 
she  must  have  been  in  love  with  him  ;  and  it 
was  hard,  you  know,  to  be  left  aU  alone  at 
her  time  of  life.  She  is  quite  a  young  wo- 
man now." 

«  She  is "  said  Miss  Amelia,  pausing, 

with  inexorable  memory  and  a  host  of  dates 
at  her  finger-ends,  *<  either  forty-two  or  forty* 
three.  I  don't  quite  recollect  whether  she 
was  bom  in  '14  or  in  '15.  Now  that  I  think, 
it  was  '14,  for  it  was  before  the  Waterloo 
year,  which  we  had  all  such  good  cause  to 
remember ;  and  as  for  being  left  all  alone, 
she  had  her  children,  and  I  always  said  she 
ought  to  have  had  the  sense  to  know  when 
she  vras  well  off.  However,  that  is  not  the 
question.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  will 
make  any  ado  over  Charley's  coming  of  age." 

*'  Poor  boy ! — it  is  s^  for  him  having  no 
father  to  advise  him  at  such  an  important 
time  of  his  life,"  said  gentle  Miss  ILurwood, 
with  a  sigh. 

<*  Oh,  stuff!  "  said  Miss  Amelia.  <'  Harry 
Clifford,  poor  fellow,  never  was  wise  enou^ 
to  direct  himself,  and  how  could  he  have 
guided  his  son  7  I  dare  say  Tom  Summer- 
hayes would  be  a  better  adviser,  if  you  come 
to  that.  But  I  am  sorry  for  Charley  just  the 
same :  he's  the  heir,  and  yet  somehow  he 
doesn't  seem  the  heir.  His  mother  after  all, 
IS  still  a  young  woman,  as  you  say,  and  Tom 
Summerhayes  seems  to  have  got  everything 
so  secure  in  his  hands  that  one  can't  help 
feeling  something  is  sore  to  happen  to  make 
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tlie  estate  biB  in  the  end.  It  cftn't  be,  I  sup- 
poee ;  they  said  the  deeds  were  irrevocable, 
and  that  Mary  couldn't  alter  them  if  she 
wished,  which  I  don't  suppose  she  does ; — 
she  loves  her  children,  I  must  say  that  for 
her.  Still  t)ne  never  feels  mire  with  a  man 
Bke  Tom  Summeriiayes ;  and  poor  ChUrley 
has  no  more  to  do  with  his  own  aflliirs  thai^ 
if  he  were  a  little  plowboy  on  Mr.  Summer^ 
hayes's  estate." 

**Hush,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Harwood, 
who  was  in  her  summer  chair,  which  com- 
manded, through  the  openings  of  the  green 
blind,  a  view  of  the  village  green  and  the  road 
before  the  door, — **  here  are  Laura  and  Lydia 
coming  to  call — ^and  out  of  breath,  too;  so 
they  must  have  some  news  or  something  par- 
ticular to  say." 

**  About  Charley's  coming  of  age,  of 
course,"  said  Miss  Amelia.  "  I  dare  say 
Mary  and^Tom  have  had  a  fight  over  it,  and 
he's  judged  it  as  well  for  once  to  let  Mary 
have  her  way.  He  always  had  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  had  Tom  Summerhayes." 

"  Oh,  I  declare,  to  see  how  far  the  Miss 
Harwoods  are  on  with  their  things !  "  cried 
Miss  Laura  Summerhayes,  almost  before  she 
had  entered  the  room  ;  "  but  you  are  always 
in  such  good  time,  Miss  Amelia.  As  for  u6, 
we  Eave  such  a  great  deal  to  think  about  just 
now,  it  drives  the  bafiiar  out  of  our  heads ; 
almost  as  bad  as  if  we  had  a  family  ourselves," 
said  Miss  Lydia,  with  a  breathless  outburst. 
•*  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  the  news — you 
who  always  hear  everything  from  Fonta- 
nel." 

"  About  Charley's  birthday?  "  said  Miss 
Amelia. 

«*  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  are  a  witch 
of  Endor,  or  sometMng,"  said  Miss  Lydia, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  begin  the  duet ;  "for 
dear  Tom  rode  down  to  tell  us  only  this 
morning.  He  is  so  considerate,  dear  Tom ; 
and  I  am  sure  there  never  was  enich  a  step- 
fother, — to  think  of  all  he  means  to  do,  just 
as  if  Charley  was  his  own  son  and  heir,"  cried 
Miss  Laura,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  keep 
in  time  for  want  of  breath. 

"  His  own  son  and  heir,  if  he  had  one, 
need  not  to  make  so  much  commotion,  my 
dears,"  said  Miss  Amelia,  administering  with 
great  good-will  a  friendly  snub ;  "  there  is  a 
difference,  you  know,  between  Fontanel  and 
the  manor-house.  I  suppose  there  will  be  a 
dinner  of  the  tenantry,  and  idl  that.    There 


cottldntyou  know, mudi  as  your  fiunily  I9 
respected  in  the  cotinty,  be  much  of  that  Bor^ 
of  thing  at  Summerhayes." 

"  My  4eat,  you  know  Amelia  always  speaks 
her  mind,"  said  Miss  Harwood ;  *•  yon  don't 
mind  what  she  says  ?  I  am  sure  I  hope  poo¥ 
Charley  will  have  a  good  day  for  hisfite,  and 
that  everything  will  go  off  well.  I  dare  say 
they  wiH  feel  strange  on  such  a  day,  to  think 
of  all  the  changes  that  have  happened .  I  re- 
member, as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  day  he 
was  bom ;  and  oh,  how  happy  poor  Mary 
was!" 

'*  I  am  sttre  she  ought  to  b<o  a  great  deal 
happier  now,"  said  Miaa  Laura,  vrith  a  toes 
of  her  head,  **  if  she  veere  sensible  enough  to 
see  her  advantages.  Dear  Tom  makes  him- 
self a  slave  to  her,  and  spends  all  his  strength 
upon  the  estate  ;  and  then  never  to  get  any 
thanks  for  it.  I  dedare  to  hear  how  yon  speak 
is  enough  to  make  one  hate  the  world,"  said 
Miss  Lydifli,-  with  the  usual  joint  disregard  of 
punctuation.  "Bat  Miss  Harwood,  yon 
always  take  Mary's  side." 

"  I  didn't  know  we  were  come  so  far  as  to 
take  sides,"  said  Miss  Amelia,  dryly ;  «*  Mary 
never  takes  her  own  side,  that's  clear.  She 
tries  to  please  everybody,  poor  soul ;  to  make 
her  husband  happy  by  letting  him  suppose 
himself  the  master  of  Fontanel, — and  to  make 
her  son  happy  by  making  believe  he's  aH 
right  and  in  his  natural  place ;  and  what's  to 
come  of  it  all  after  Charley  comes  of  age  is 
more  than  I  can  tell ;  for  Charley's  a  boy  of 
spirit,  though  he's  devoted  to  his  moUier, 
and  it's  hard  never  to  have  anything  to  say 
in  one's  own  aflalrs.  A  woman  may  submit 
to  it,  perhaps,  but  a  young  man  is  very  dif- 
ferent," said  Miss  Amelia,  with  great  grav- 
ity, breaking  off  with  an  emphatic  jerk  the 
last  end  of  her  thread. 

Both  the  sisters  were  in  tears  before  this 
speech  was  finished.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  very 
hard,"  sobbed  the  elder,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  "  to 'be  in  dear  Tom's  position,  and  to 
have  to  manage  everything,  and  always  to 
hear  it  brought  up  against  him  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  estate,  and  it  belongs 
to  his  wife.  I  wonder  how  he  ever  puts  up 
with  it,"  cried  the  other,  "  dear  Tom,  that 
is  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
county — far  better  blood  than  the  Cliflfords', 
whose  great-grandfather  was  in  trade ;  and 
they  would  all  have  been  ruined  but  for  dear 
IVnn,"  oondaded  Miss   Lama:  "he  has 
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g^Ttti  hiauelf  up  to  iheir  intcgeBto    and  this 
k  hiB  rewaod !  *' 

«« HuBh,  now,"  Baid  Miss  Garwood,  « I 
am  son  nofefaing  mui  nid  that  ooald  make 
yon  cry ;  and  I  Aee  poor,  dear  Ifaxy  henelf 
in  the  ponj-carriage,  driving  down  hj  the 
green.  I  dare  eay  she  will  call  here.  She 
will  be  qnite  sorprised  if  she  sees  you  hare 
been  crying.  Shouldn't  yon  like  to  run  np> 
slaiitt  and  set  yonr  bonnets  straight?  " 

**I  dare  say  she'll  oome  in  looking  as 
bright  as  possible,"  said  Miss  Amelia,  **  and 
Could  not  understand,  if  we  were  to  tell  her, 
why  WB  shooid  quarrel  and  cry  over  her  af- 
fidn.  After  all,  it's  a  shame  she  shouldn't 
be  bappy,  poor  soul ;  she  always  makes  the 
best  of  everything.  There  she  is,  kissing  her 
hand  to  us  already.  How  d'ye  do,  my  dear  7 
And  I  am  sure  I  think  she's  as  pretty  now 
as  when  she  was  twenty,  whatever  the  men 
nmy  aay." 

**  Oh  dear,  that's  just  what  the  men  say," 
eried  Miss  Laura,  with  indignation,  unable 
even  at  this  crisis  to  resist  the  temptation ; 
**  for  she  always  was  a  gentleman's  beauty,*' 
added  Miss  Lydia,  half  under  her  breath. 
Tliey  were  not  in  the  least  malignant,  and 
both  of  them  secretly  liked  Mary  in  their 
hearts ;  but  they  could  not  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  a  little  javelin  at  her, 
which  certainly  did  her  no  harm. 

Bfory  did  not  reach  the  door  until  her  sis- 
teiB-in-law  had  put  themselves  in  order  by 
the  help  of  the  mirror  in  the  back  drawing- 
room.  All  this  time  Miss  Amelia  stood  by 
Hbe  window  making  her  comments.  "  Of 
course  there  is  a  basket  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  pony-carriage,"  said  that  mollified  ob- 
ierver,  who  was  nodding  and  smiling  all  the 
time  to  the  new  arrivals,  **  with  a  quantity 
of  forced  things  in  it,  no  doubt ;  for  there's 
nothing  else  to  be  had  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  I  think  I  can  see  strawberries  through 
the  lid,  which,  considering  it  is  only  March, 
is  flying  in  the  face  of  nature,  I  think.  And 
here  is  Loo.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  poor 
Loo  is  not  as  much  forced  as  the  strawber- 
rfea ;  she  looks  a  long  way  older  than  her 
mother,  it  appears  to  me.  Poor  thing !  per- 
haps it's  not  wonderful  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  I  think  Loo  would  be  pretty  if 
she  was  free  in  her  mind,  or  had  time  for 
anything  but  brooding  overal&irs.  She  is, 
let  me  see,  eighteen  at  her  next  birthday — " 

«*  Hush,  Amelia !  My  dear  Mary,itmakes 


me  veiy  happy  to  see  yon,"  said  old  Miss 
Harwood,  rising  from  her  comfbrtable  chair, 
with  the  slow  motion  of  an  old  woman,  to 
meet  the  kns  of  the  mistress  of  Fontanel. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  of  true  old  age 
which  made  Mary,  though  convicted  of  hav* 
ing  been  bom  in  the  year  '14,  appear  then^ 
in  *57,  BO  blooming  and  fresh  and  youthful. 
She  had  lived,  on  the  whole,  a  quiet  lifb. 
She  had  little  in  her  constitution  of  that  rabid 
selfishness  which  people  call  a  sensitive  tem* 
perament.  She  bore  her  troubles  meekly, 
and  got  over  them ;  and  even  the  anxieties 
and  nneannesB  of  recent  yean  had  added  but 
few  wrinkles  to  the  fiur  &ce  of  a  woman  who 
always  believed  that  everything  would  turn 
out  weU,  and  heartily  hoped  for  the  best. 
She  eame  in,  well  dressed,  well  conditioned, 
sweet  to  look  at  and  to  listen  to,  in  easy, 
matronly  fulness  and  expansion,  into  the 
pretty  but  strait  and  limited  room  where  the 
two  old  sisters  lived  their  life ;  and  when  she 
had  kissed  them,  kissed  also  the  two  younger 
maidens,  who  were,  however,  of  Mary's  own 
stsnding — ^no  younger  than  herself.  They 
all  looked  gray,  and  relapsed  into  the  shad^ 
in  presence  of  her  sweet  looks  and  natural 
gracionsness.  Even  Loo,  who  stood  behind 
her  mother *s  chair — ^a  tall  girl,  still  with 
great  brown  eyes,  which  counted  for  twice 
as  much  as  their  real  size  in  her  pale  fiio^^ 
looked,  as  Miss  Amelia  said,  old  beside  Mrs. 
Snmmerhayes.  Hers  were  the  bright  but 
softened  tints,  the  round  outlines,  the  affec- 
tionate, tender,  unimpassioned  heart  which 
confers  perpetual  youth. 

'*  How  nice  it  is  to  see  you  looking  so.< 
well!"  said  Maty.  "I  don't  think  yon 
have  grown  a  bit  older,  dear  Miss  Harwood, 
for  twenfy  years.  Loo  and  I  have  come  down 
on  purpose  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Fontanel 
for  Charley's  birthday.  He  comes  of  age, 
dear  fellow,  next  month,  you  know  ;  and  as 
it  is  a  very,  very  great  occasion,  we  thought  a 
three  weeks'  invitation  was  not  too  much. 
Ton  must  come  to  us  the  day  before — ^the 
carriage  will  come  for  you — and  stay  at  least 
till  the  day  after,  so  tlntt  you  may  not  be  the 
least  fatigued.  We  are  going  to  have  all 
sorts  of  pleasures  and  rejoicing ;  and  I  am 
sore,  though  I  am  a  foolish  old  mother  to  say 
so,"  said  the  smiling,  blooming  vroman,  in 
whom  light  aftd  sunshine  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered Miss  Harwood's  drawing-room,  *<  that 
nobody  haft  more  reason  to  rejoice  over  a  son 
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than  I — than  we  haye, — ^he  has  always  been 
Bach  a  dear  boy ;  he  has  never  given  me  any 
anxiety  all  his  life." 

'<  Well,  he's  only  just  beginning  his  life,*' 
said  Miss  Amelia.  *'What  anxiety  could  he 
give  you,  except  about  the  measles  and  so 
forth?  To  be  sure  he  might  have  been 
plucked  at  the  university,  or  rusticated,  or 
something  dreadful ;  but  I  allow  he's  a  good 
boy,  and  not  too  good  a  boy  either — which  is 
a  great  comfort.  I. am  glad  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  stint  him  at  hiafete ;  an  eldest  son  has 
a  right  to  that,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  hope  you 
mean  to  let  him  have  something  to  do,  my 
dear,  afler  he  comes  of  age." 

<<  To  do  ?  Oh,  I  dare  say  he  will  find  quite 
enough  to  do  for  a  few  years,  amusing  him- 
self," said  Mary,  perceptibly  growing  paler 
-  for  the  moment.  '<  Of  course  I  am  calculat- 
ing upon  both  of  you,  Laura  and  liddy," 
she  said,  turning  round  with  an  air  of  mak- 
ing her  escape.  ''  To  ask  such  near  friends 
formally  would  be  nonsense,  you  know ;  but 
you  must  not  forget  the  twenty-fifth  ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  come  early,  too,  and  see  the 
preparations,  and  the  tenants'  dinner,  and 
all  that  is  to  go  on  out  of  doors." 

''  Oh,  we  have  got  an  invitation  already," 
said  Miss  Laura.  *'  Not  that  we  would  have 
come  unless  you  had  asked  us  besides,  dear 
Mary,"  chimed  in  Miss  Lydia;  **  but  dear 
Tom  called  this  morning  to  tell  us  it  was  all 
decided  upon,"  they  both  ran  on  together. 
<*  Such  a  comfort  to  our  minds ;  for  I  am  sure 
Liddy  and  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  ever 
have  any  difference  of  opinion,"  cried  Miss 
Laura,  as  her  solo  broke  upon  the  course  of 
the  duet.  ' '  And  dear  Tom  is  always  so  glad 
to  do  what  will  please  you,  dear  Mary," 
chimed  Miss  Lydia,  as  it  came  to  her  turn. 

Mary  turned  red  and  then  turned  pale  in 
spite  of  herself.  Most  people  have  some  spe- 
cially sensitive  spot  about  them,  and  this  was 
Mary's ;  she  could  not  endure  to  think  that 
her  husband  consulted  his  sisters  about  thingp 
that  occurred  at  Fontanel. 

<*  I  was  not  aware  we  had  any  difference 
of  opinion,"  she  said,  with  dignity ;  *'  things 
always  have  to  be  discussed,  and  Mr.  Sum- 
merUayes  likes  to  consider  everything  well 
before  he  takes  it  in  hand  ;  but,  of  course, 
we  can  have  but  one  mind  about  Charley, 
who  really  is  the  owner  of  the*  estate,  or  at 
least  will  be  after  the  twenty-fifth.  He  is  so 
popular  already,"  continued  the  mother,  le- 
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turning  to  the  Miss  Harwoods*    The  teaiv 
came  to  Mary's  eyes,  notwithstanding  all  her 
efforts.    She  felt  that  they  were  all 
her,  and  that  to  do  justice  both  to  her 
and  her  husband  was  all  bu^  impossible ;  and 
besides,  at  that  moment  she  was  onder  the 
influence  of  a  little  irritation.    Mr. 
hayes  did  not  consult  his  sisters,  for 
judgment  he  had  a  much  greater  contempt 
than  it  had  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of 
Mary  to  entertain  for  any  one  in  the  world ; 
but  when  he  was  annoyed  or  irritated  he  oo» 
casionally  took  the  benefit  of  their  onreaaon- 
ing  sympathy  and  partizansbip,  as  he  had 
done  this  morning — and  there  vras  nothing  in 
all  the  business  which  so  gaUed  and  exasper- 
ated his  wife. 

<*  He  always  was  a  dear  boy,"  said  kind 
old  Miss  Harwood ;  "  and  such  a  sweet  baby 
as  he  was,  my  dear.  I  remember  when  he 
was  bom  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  I  was  just 
saying  so  before  you  came  in.  I  never  saw 
any  people  so  happy  as  you,  and— ;bem — ^it 
seems  foolish,  to  be  sure,  talking  of  what  he 
was  as  a  baby  now  he's  a  man,"  she  con- 
cluded, hurriedly  stumbling  over  that  un- 
lucky allusion.  Mary  again  grew  a  little 
pale,  poor  soul.  She  could  not  escape  firom 
her  troubles  anyhow  —  they  hemmed  her  in 
on  every  side. 

<<  And  so  all  those  things  are  for  the  ba- 
zaar," she  said,  by  way  of  making  a  diver> 
sion.  **  Loo  was  to  have  worked  you  some- 
thing, Miss  Amelia,  but  Loo's  fingers  are  not 
so  useful  as  they  might  be.  She  is  a  great 
deal  too  fond  of  dreaming  ;  but  I  don't  think  I 
was  very  fond  of  work  myself  when  I  was 
her  age ;  and,  of  course,  she  has  something 
in  hand  for  Charley.  A  birthday  would  not 
be  a  birthday  if  the  girls  had  not  worked 
something  for  their  brother ;  though  men  are 
such  bears,  as  I  sometimes  tell  Loo,"  said 
poor  Mary,  beaming  brightly  out  again  from 
behind  her  cloud,  **I  don't  think  they  ever 
look  twice  at  the  purses  and  slippers  we  do 
for  them.  I  suppose  the  great  pleasure  is  in 
the  doing,  as  it  is  with  most  other  things." 

**  But  I  am  sure  you  never  found  it  so  with 
dear  Tom,"  said  Miss  Laura ;  '<  he  was  al- 
ways, from  a  boy,  so  pleased  with  what  we 
made  for  him.  Oh,  do  you  remember  those 
old  braces,  Ijiura?  "  cried  Miss  Lydia ;  '*  he 
always  appreciates  what  is  done  for  him— al- 
ways," and  both  the  sisters  chimed  in  in  a 
breath. 
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*<  Iwiumofespetkisgof  Mr.  aammerhayes/' 
«dd  Maiy,  rekinung  into  tho  oloud ;  **•  I  was 
flpeaking  of— men  in  general.  I  have  never 
had  any  perfect  people  to  deal  with  in  my  ex- 
perience," Bftid  the  mistresB  of  Fontanel  with 
a  sidekmg,  female  blow,  which  she  could  not 
vwiat  giTing.  ' '  And  now  we  most  eay  good- 
bye dear  MiSB  Harwood ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
■ee  yon,  and  to  come  into  this  sheltered 
place  where  nothing  ever  seems  to  change." 

'*  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Miss  Amelia,  as  she 
rose  to  shake  hands  with  her  Tisitors,  **  you 
peo{de  who  are  living  and  going  through  all 
aorts  of  changes,  yon  like  to  come  back  to 
look  at  OS  old  folks,  and  to  say  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  OS  immovable.  I  suppose  it  has  all 
the  effect  of  a  cahn  background  and  bit  of 
■till  life,  as  the  painters  say.  Perhaps  we 
don't  e^joy  it  so  much  as  you  do ;  we  like  to 
have  something  happen  now  and  then  for  a 
little  variety ;  we  axe  often  sadly  at  a  loss  if 
fon  did  bot  know  it,  for  an  event." 

*'  Gome  back  soon,  my  dear ;  that  will  be 
aa  event  for  as,"  said  Miss  Harwood,  whose 
aoft  <M  kiss  was  balm  to  Maiy 's  cheek,  which 
had  flushed  and  paled  so  often.  Miss  Laura 
and  Miss  Lydia  went  out  to  the  door  with 
their  ■isterUn-law,  where  they  took  leave  of 
her.  ^*  We  meant  to  have  driven  on  to  the 
manor-house,"  said  Mary;  **  but  we  need 
not  go  now,  since  wo  have  seen  you ;  and 
there  is  no  room  in  this  stupid  little  carriage, 
or  I  would  set  you  down  anywhere.  Good* 
by!  don't  forget  the  twenty-fifth  1 "  and  so 
•be  drove  her  ponies  away.  The  sisters  went 
off  upon  theur  usual  round  of  calls,  discuss- 
ing her,  while  Mrs.  Summerbayes  drove 
through  the  village.  They  were  not  exactly 
•pitefnl  women,  and  they  did  like  poor  Mary 
in  their  hearts ;  if  she  had  been  in  trouble 
they  would  have  rallied  to  her  with  all  their 
little  might ;  but  they  could  not  help  being 
a  little  hard  upon  her  now. 

**  Did  you  hear  what  she  said  about  Char- 
ley being  the  true  owner  of  the  estate  j  "  said 
MiM  Laura.  «« After  all  dear  Tom  has  done!" 
said  Miss  Lydia.  **  0  h,  how  strangely  things 
do  turn  out !  "  cried  the  elder  sister.  **  Ue 
might  have  done  so  much  better ;  and  to  get 
himself  into  all  this  trouble  and  nobody  even 
grsteful  to  him,"  said  the  yonnger.  **  Poor 
dear  Tom  !  "  they  both  cried  together,  <«  he 
daw  fed  such  a  diiforent  wife." 

Such  vraa  the  aspect  of  allairs  on  the  other 
side ;  and  though  it  la  natoxal  to  take  part 
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with  poor  Mary  rather  than  with  her  subtle 
and«ski]ful  husband,  perhaps  his  sisters  were 
not  altogether  wrong.  If  they  had  not,  all 
of  them,  got  somehow  into  conflict  with  na- 
ture, thjngs  might  have  happened  very  dif- 
ferently. As  it  was,  a  perpetual  false  posi- 
tion created  mischief  on  every  side. 

CHAPTER  ym. 

TBS  XYB  OF  TBI  BIBTRDAT. 

(t  I  HAVE  asked  old  Gateshead  to  bring 
over  the  deeds  you  executed  before  our  mar- 
riage, Mary,"  said  Mr.  Summerbayes,  a  few 
days  before  Charley  came  of  age ;  **  I  want 
to  look  over  them  again." 

<«  Yes  !  "  said  Mary,  stopping  suddenly  in 
what  she  was  doing,  and  giviug  one  furtive 
glance  at  him.  She  asked  no  farther  ques- 
tion, but  waited  with  an  anxious  intensity  of 
interest  which  almost  stopped  the  breath  on 
her  lips. 

.  t<  I  want  to  look  over  them  again — there 
are  some  words  in  the  duplicates  up-stairs  I 
don't  feel  quite  sure  about,"  'said  Mr.  Sum- 
merbayes. 

'*  But,  Tom,  you  told  me  they  were  irrevo- 
cable, and  never  could  be  meddled  with," 
said  Mary,  with  a  sudden  flush  of  burning 
color,  which  passed  away  immediately,  leav- 
ing her  very  pale.  It  had  been  all  her  com- 
fort for  many  a  day  to  think  that  those  deeds 
were  bcjyond  her  power— or  his — to  change. 
She  could  not  help  trembling  in  this  sudden 
terror.  She  had  no  confidence  in  her  own 
power  to  resist  him — ^and,  alas,  but  a  waver- 
ing, uncertain  confidence  in  him,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
securing,  if  a  change  were  possible,  a  stronger 
title  to  all  tho  authority  and  power  he  at 
present,  in  her  right,  possessed. 

<>  Do  you  imagine  I  want  them  meddled 
with?"  said  Mr.  Summerbayes.  <*I  don't 
think  women  understand  what  honesty  or 
honor  means,"  he  added,  in  his  harshest  tone. 
*'  I  suppose  you  believe  I  am  ready  to  per- 
jure myself,  or  break  my  word,  or  do  any- 
thing that's  base,  for  a  bit  of  your  estate." 

**  Indeed,  Tom,  I  never  thought  anything 
of  the  kind,"  said  poor  Mary,  faltering ;  but 
she  had  thought  something  of  the  kind,  though 
her  thoughts  were  incapable  of  such  decided 
expression,  and  tho  tremor  in  her  voice  bo* 
trayed  her. 

<<  That's  how  k  alvrays  is,"  said  Mr.  Sum* 
merhayeoi  without  any  paaBicm»  but  with  a 
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concentrated  eneer  in  his  voioe ;  <*  a  woman 
who  has  anything  always  stiBpeets  her  fms- 
hand  of  an  intention  to  rob  her.  Thoagh  she 
may  have  lived  with  him  for  years,  and  known 
his  thoughts  and  shared  his  plans,  and  thought 
him  good  enough  to  be  her  companion  and 
protector,  the  moment  she  recurs  to  her 
money  he  becomes  a  robber,  and  nothing  is 
too  base  for  him  to  do.  No,"  he  went  on, 
breathing  out  a  long  breath  of  indignation 
apparently^  and  offended  virtue ;  '<  I  don't 
want  to  alter  the  deeds  —  but  I  want  to  read 
over  one  clause  with  Gate^ead,  to  make  sure 
it's  all  right.  You  wonld  not  like  your  chil- 
dren to  go  to  law  about  it  after  you  are 
dead?" 

<<  No,"  said  Mary,  with  a  slight  shiver ; 
her  fears  and  her  imagination  were  roused. 
She,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about  the  law, 
tocept  a  general  impresBion  that  it  was  never 
eafe  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  She  had, 
however,  an  unreasoning  fiiith  in  the  efficacy 
of  anythifig  splemnly  signed  and  witnessed, 
which,  notwithstanding,  if  anybody  threw 
the  least  doubt  upon  that  document,  changed 
instantly  into  a  total  scepticism  and  unbelief 
of  any  value  in  it  at  all.  She  jumped  at  con- 
clusions, as  is  the  habit  of  women ;  and  jfrom 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  security  of 
Fontanel;  instantly  plunged  into  the  vnldest 
uneasiness  about  it,  and  already  saw  herself 
compelled  to  alienate  the  inheritance  from  her 
children  ; — and  all  this  because  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes  had  remarked  some  expression  in  one 
clause  which  struck  him  as  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing, —  at  least  that  vras  all  the  actual  foun- 
dation upon  which  Mary  could  build  her 
fears. 

So  it  was  with  feelings  of  an  extremely 
mingled  and  doubtful  character  that  she  pro- 
ceeded with  her  arrangements  for  the  birth- 
day y?te,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes  had  strongly  opposed — he  could 
not  very  well  have  told  why.  Charley  was 
the  heir  of  the  estate — as  indi^utable  as  if 
his  father  had  been  stiU  its  master ;  yet  there 
was  a  great  difference ;  and  perhaps  the  step- 
ftither  did  not  fefel  himself  quite  equal  to  the 
necessary  speeches,  nor  to  the  cordiality 
which  would  be  required  of  him  on  such  a 
day.  Mr.  Summerhayes  had  managed  every- 
thing so  completely  in  his  own  wny — ^he  had 
felt  the  house  so  entirely  his  own  these  five 
5ear8,  which  yet  was  not  his  ovm,  nor  vested 
in  him  hy  any  nattual  rl|^t— timt  the  i 
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of  acknowledi^g  as  mndi  yfMoMy^  it  i»ot 
in  distinct  wwda,  by  thia  pnblie  reeogyitkn 
of  the  heir,  galled  him  sfcrangdy.    He  wooid 
rather  have  gone  out  of  the  way ;  but  «b  he 
could  not  go  out  of  the  way,  be  Adopted, 
half  unconsdouBly,  the  only  mode  thet  re- 
mained of  making  himself  disagneable — he 
found  out  that  poSsiUe  flat^  in  the  deed. 
Probably  nothing  further  was  in  his  dieagfatti 
than  to  express  ^e  discontent  in  his  mind, 
and  throw  a  little  shadow  of  idseoiiTity  upon 
&e  f(^vities  vdiieh  were  saored  to  the  too- 
coiiiident  heir.    lake  an  ill-tempered  &ther 
keeping  up  his  power  by  a  vague  thxeat  of 
altering  his  will,  Mr,  Bummerhayes  wared 
his  threatening  flag  over  the  heads  of  the 
fiimily  of  Fontanel  by  thUi  fhlnt  oloud  of  soe* 
picion  thrown  upon  the  iavinoible  oerlaiiitrf 
of  the  deed.    He  meant  nothing  more ;  hot 
evil  thoughts  are  suggestive,  and  have  a  won* 
derful  power  of  cumulation.    Perhaps  he  did 
mean  something  more  before  old  Qateahead^ 
whom,  on  other  occasiens,  he  did  not  hesi* 
tate  to  call  an  old  fogy,  vntf  disemboikMi 
from  his  old-fashioned  chaise  at  the  ioor,  two 
days  before  Charley's  Imrthday.     The  firei 
was  Gateshead  and  Gateshead — ^but  fiurc^ 
and  Asia  are  not  m<Hre  unUke  than  vfere  its 
two  members.    The  elder  was,  as  Mr.  Sqbi- 
merhayes  succinctly  expressed  it,  an  old  fogy 
— ^the  other,  an  aetite  and  tolerably  aoooai- 
pUshed  young  man  of  the  world.    Mr.  GbuN 
tenay  Gateshead,  in  ordinary  casee,  was  Bfr. 
Summerhayes's  fovorite,  and  was  honored 
with  his  confidence ;  but  on  this  special  oe> 
casion  old  Mr.  Gateshead — ^whose  acutenes 
was  somewhat  blunted  by  age— who  was  a 
wonderfid  gossip  and  genealogist,  and  ifho 
had  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  sapflu 
rior  legal  knowledge  of  the  master  of  Fon- 
tanel, who  had  once  been  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple— ^was,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  fiunily,  the 
selected  guest. 

Mr.  Gateshead  arrived  with  a  big  port- 
manteau and  a  little  tin  box.  He  vnui  rather 
nervous  about  this  little  tin  box.  He  car- 
ried it  into  the  drawing-room  vrith  him, 
where  he  went  on  his  arrival,  being  a  great 
deal  too  early  for  dinner,  as  old  fogies,  who 
are  not  much  wanted  in  dravring-rooms,  gen- 
erally are.  But  Mary  was  very  glad  to  see 
him,  as  an  old  friend,  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  kind  of  half-oonseioos  appeal  in  her  eyoi, 
of  whieh  Mr.  Gateshead  was  totally  waf^ 
nasei  and  which  he  would  have  bean  con* 
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pfatoiy  beirflitarod  by  oonM  he  biiTe  seen  It. 
He  nede  eone  absurd  mistakes,  to  be  sore. 
His  oelled  her  Mn.  Oliflfoid,  eren  in  Mr. 
Soflunerhayee's  presenoe ;  and  tiien,  instead 
of  pniden%  igaonng  his  Bustake,  begged 
her  pasdoD,  and  hraghed  and  talked  of  his 
bad  memory.  But  the  tin  box  wae  a  heaty 
burden  on  the  <M  man's  mind.  Syery  ten 
minntes  or  so,  lie  peased  in  his  talk,  wbich 
mm  Tolnndnons,  to  say,  **  Bless  my  soal ! 
where  is  that  box?  "  anfd  to  shift  it  from  tiie 
table  or  dhair  on  which  he  had  placed  it,  to 
a  ahair^or  table  nearer.  The  box  oppressed 
him  even  in  the  midst  of  the  gossip  in  which 
his  soul  delighted.  Hie  took  it  up  to  his 
loom  with  him ,  bnt  iiesitated,  not  seeing  how 
he  eould  leave  it  by  itself  wlien  he  came  down 
Id  dinner ;  and  at  last  grateAilly  aooepted 
Mr.  Snmmerhayes's  ofier  to  pot  it  in  his  own 
study,  where  all  his  own  papers  were,  and 
which  nobody  dared  go  into.  It  seemed  safe 
nnder  the  seoom  shelter  of  Mr.  Svmmer- 
hayes,  whose  absdiite  monarohy  was  indis- 
patsUe,  and  with  whose  personalities  nobody 
in  Fonttfiel  ventured  to  interlere.  There, 
M00i^lngly»  ^ho  tin  box  was  deposited,  and 
there,  afler  dhmer,  somewhat  reloctMitly  on 
the  part  of  old  Qateshead,  who  was  fond  ef 
the  society  of  ladies,  and  of  Mis.  Summer* 
blues's  in  partionlar,  the  two  gentlemen  ad- 
journed, to  talk  over  that  flaw,  or  poesibility 
of  a  flaw,  in  the  deeds  whieh  were  the  sale- 
gnard  of  the  yom^  Cliibrds.  They  sat  bte 
discussing  that  and  other  a£Buis, — so  late, 
that  it  seemed  quite  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  Mary  when  her  husband  awoke  her  with 
a  cheerful  ftee,  to  eay  that  Gateshead  was  of 
opinion,  and  he  agreed  with-  him,  after  the 
olose  examination  &ey  had  given  it — ^that  the 
deed  Was  quite  unassailable,  so  that  she 
might  have  a  perfectly  es^  mind  on  the  sub- 
je0t.  ^*  I  thought  I  might  run  the  risk  of  a 
cross  look  for  breaking  your  deep,  Mary, 
whsn  this  was  what  I  had  to  say.  I  am  veiy 
glad  myself,  for  it  might  have  been  awkward, 
as  no  power  was  reserved  to  you  under  our 
settlement  of  will*making,  or  that  sort  of 
think,"  said  Mr.  Summerfaayes.  "  However, 
it's  all  right.  I  left  thit  old  fogy  pottering 
over  his  tin  box  in  my  study.  I  hope  he'll 
not  set  himself  on  fire  before  he  gets  to  bed. 
He^s  getting  old  very  fost,  Mary.  YOnng 
Ooortenay  will  soon  have  everydung  his  own 
way."  Poor  Bfary  was  so  pleased,  so  de- 
lighted, so  thankful,  itet  it  was  a  long  time 
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before  she  could  get  to  deep  again.  She  la/ 
half  dreaming  and  dozing,  with  an  exquisite 
compunction  and  rene^^  of  love  in  her 
heart.  Had  she  perhaps  suspected  this  good 
hosbuid,  who  came  so  joyAiUy  to  tell  her 
that  all  was  safe?  She  made  it  up  to  him  by 
the  foilest,  most  lavish  restoration  of  confi- 
dence, as  was  natural  to  a  generous  woman ; 
and  in  the  happiest  state  of  mind,  though 
with  an  odd,  half-dreaming  flincy  that  old 
Gateshead  had  set  fire  to  himself,  and  that 
she  smelt  his  night-cap  smouldeijng  into  slow 
destrnotion,  fell  Anally,  when  it  was  almost 
davm,  into  a  sound  sleep. 

But  Mary  could  not  believe  that  she  had 
been  more  than  a  few  minutes  asleep  when 
she  was  awo&e  by  the  horrible  dangor  of  the 
aiarm-bell,  and  by  the  rushing  and  scream- 
ing of  all  the  servants.  Could  it  be  old 
Gateshead's  night-cap  that  caused  that  tetw 
rible  significant  sniff  of  burning  that  per- 
vaded the  entire  atmosphere?  Before  she 
could  wake  her  husband,  who  lay  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  Charley  had  rushed  in  at  the 
door  with  the  alarming  cry  of  fire.  "  Fire  ? 
get  up,  mother,  make  haste,  bnt  donH 
flnny  yourself;  put. something  on;  it*B  in 
the  west  wii^.  Thera*s  time  to  escape," 
cried  Charley.  <*  I'll  get  out  the  chilcben, 
and  come  ba^  for  you,"  he  said,  as  he 
rushed  off  again. 

**  Fire !  "  cried  Mr.  Sammerhayes,  spring- 
ing up.  «  Good  Heavens !  It's  that  old  fool, 
old  Gateshead.  How  could  I  be  so  mad  as 
to  trust  him  by  himself?  ^'  and  almost  before 
Mary  knew  he  was  awake,  he  too  had  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  drawing  on  his  dressing- 
gown  as  he  flew  out  at  the  door. 

*^  O  Tom,  see  to  the  children  ;  don't  leave 
me !  "  cried  Maiy,  in  her  fright,  and  she  too 
wrapped  herself  hastily  in  the  first  garment 
she  eould  find,  and  rushed  to  the  door. 

She  could  see  nothing  bnt  a  thick  volume 
of  smoke  pouring  fh>m  the  west  wing  through 
the  entire  house,  into  which  her  husband's 
figure  disappeared,  while  every  soul  in  the 
{^loe  seemed  emerging  out  of  it  in  difierent 
varieties  of  firight  and  undress. 

*<  We*ve  sent  off  for  |he  fire^nginee ;  and 
don't  be  alarmed,  mother,  it's  entirely  in  the 
west  wing,"  cried  Charley,  who  came  to- 
wards her  vrith  Alf  in  one  arm  and  little 
Mary  in  the  other.  Harry  and  Loo  came 
cfooching  dose  to  the  big  brother  behind — 
aU  silent,  all  ready  to  cry,  all  staring  with 
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vide  opeD»  saddenly  awakened  eyes,  and 
frightened  out  of  their  very  livee. 

<*  0  Charley,  Mr.  Summerhayes  will  be 
killed  I  Where  is  he  going  I  la  it  to.  look 
for  Mr.  Gateehead?  "  cried  Mary,  who,  when 
she  flaw  her  children  safe,  fell  into  a  panic 
about  her  husband.  He  had  rushed  into  the 
▼ery  depths  of  that  black  volume  of  smoke, 
in  spite  of  many  warning  voices.  He  came 
staggering  back  aller  a  few  minutes,  half 
suffocated,  to  the  staircase,  where  he  sat 
down  to  recover  himself.  ''  0  Tom,  Mr. 
Gateshead  is  safe ! ''  cried  Mary,  who  was 
shivering  in  her  shawl  with  cold  and  tenor, 
and  who  would  not  leave  her  husband, 
though  the  smoke  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

<<  D— n  Mr.  Gateshead ! "  cried  the  excited 
master  of  the  house.  **  Charley,  fly  to  the 
other  side— to  the  window — ^my  study— the 
tin  box !  Ill  take  care  of  your  mother !  " 
he  shouted,  as  Charley  appeared  coming  back. 
When  he  had  placed  Mary  in  safety,  Mr. 
Summerhayes  himself  hurried  to  the  same 
i^t. '  It  was  he  alone  who  mounted  the  lad- 
der, though  everybody  else  said  it  was  mad- 
ness. But  it  would  have  boen  as  sane  a  pro- 
ceeding to  walk  into  a  furnace  as  into  that 
room  which  was  the  very  centre  of  the  fire. 
He  came  down  again  deadly  pale,  and  almost 
fiunting,  with  a  hurt  on  his  head  from  a  fall- 
ing beam,  and  half  suffocated  with  the  fieiy 
smoke.  The  tin  box  was  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  redemption. 

But  the  fire,  curiously  enough,  scarcely 
penetrated  beyond  the  west  wing,  which  was 
an  unimportant  part  of  the  house — a  recent 
addition,  where  nobody  slept,  and  which,  in- 
deed, contained  little  that  was  important  ex- 
cept. Mr.  Snmmerhayes's  study,  which  had 
been  built  after  his  own  design,  and  con- 
tained all  his  pet  and  personal  belongings. 
Mary  and  the  children  watched  from  the  gar- 
dener's cottage  the  working  of  the  fire-en- 
gines ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  how 
the  fire  was  got  under,  and  how  little  damage, 
after  all,  was  done  to  Fontanel,  forgot  the 
misery  of  the  morning  and  their  oomfortlees 
circumstances.  Even  Loo  felt  that  her  step- 
father was  to  be  reguded  as  a  hero,  when  he 
came,  pale,  black,  and  b^imed — after  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  work  of  destmotion 
was  stopped — to  the  cottage  to  have  his  head 
bound  up,  and  to  see  that  his  wife  and  her 
children  were  safe.  And  perhaps  Loo  was 
still  better  disposed  towards  him  when  she 
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found  that  he  did  not  take  npon  himflslf  any 
heroic  airs,  but  was  in  a  most  savage  temper, 
cursing  old  Gateshead  as  nobody  had  ever  b^ 
fore  heard  Mr.  Summerhayes  curse  any  man. 
**Iwas  lash  not  to  see  him  safe  to  bed," 
cried  the  master  of  the  burning  house ;  and 
Mary  did  all  she  could,  in  her  generous  way, 
to  deprecate  and  excuse  ^*  the  poor  old  man." 
*'  Nobody  is  to  blame ;  it  must  have  been  an 
accident — only  an  accident,"  said  Mary ;  and 
Mr.  Summerhayes,  in  his  rage  and  vexation, 
had  not.  even  the  grace  to  be  civil  to  her, 
but  still  muttered  curses  upon  old  Gateshead. 
While,  for  his  part,  Mr.  Gateshead  went 
round  and  round  what  had  been  the  west 
wing,  wringing  his  hands.  '* Burned! — 
lost ! — ^my  tin  box.  I  will  never  dare  look 
Coortenay  in  tiie  face  again;  and,  good  Lord! 
what's  to  become  of  the  children  ? ' '  cried  the 
poor  old  lawyer.  Heoouldnot  help  hearing 
some  of  Mr.  Summerhayes's  passionate  ex» 
olamations,  and  peroeived,  by  the  vray  every- 
body hustled  past  him,  that  he  vras  Uamed 
for  the  sudden  calamity.  Though  be  was  an 
old  fogy,  he  was  as  senntive  as  any  man  to  a 
personal  grievance.  Very  soon  he  began 
to  think  about  this  mysterious  business. 
*'  Good  Lord,  the  deed !  the  poor,  dear  chil- 
dren !  "  said  the  old  lawyer  to  faSmself.  He, 
too,  grew  angry  and  pale  with  indignation, 
but  be  kept  silence  and  his  own  counsel. 
This  was  the  strange  and  ill-omened  event 
which  happened  at  Fontanel  the  day  befine 
Charley's  coming  of  age. 

CHAPTIB  IX. 
TBB  warn  AlTD  ITS  oovsiQunrcM. 

Ths  idea  of  a  fire--of  a  fire  in  one's  own 
house,  darkly  raging  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  threatening  death  to  helphsss  sleepers 
in  their  beds— is  too  overwhelming  at  first  to 
allow  the  minds  of  the  startled  sufferers  in 
ordinary  circumstances  to  enter  into  details. 
Mary,  fior  her  part,  found  so  many  things  to 
be  grateful  for, — first,  she  vras  so  thanJkfnl 
that  all  were  safe— second,  so  glad  to  find 
that  even  the  house  was  not  injured  to  any 
serious  degree, — and;  third,  so  proud  of  the 
energy  and  seal  of  9at  husband, — ^that  the 
real  loss  was  a  long  time  in  becoming  fiiurly 
visible  to  her.  Before  it  dawned  upon  his 
mother,  Charley,  worn  out  as  he  was  by  his 
exertions,  had  realised  what  it  was ;  and  had 
felt,  with  a  strange  momentary  thrill  and 
shook  throng  his  whole  frame,  that  tha 
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fbnndations  of  the  world  were  cmmbliDg 
under  bis  feet,  and  that  he  dared  no  longer 
boaet  of  the  morrow.  Loo,  too,  who  had 
been  almost  enthusiastic  aboat  her  step- 
fitther  in  that  first  hour  of  his  heroism,  had 
&llen  back  again,  and  was  paler  than  ever, 
and  looked  more  wistfully  out  of  her  back- 
ground with  those  great  brown  eyes.  But 
still  Mary  continued  to  kiss  little  Alf,  who, 
was  rather  impatient  of  the  process,  and  re- 
joice over  her  children.  "  If  it  had  broken 
out  anywhere  else,"  she  said,  "  we  might 
all  haye  been  burned  in  our  beds.  Was  it 
not  a  wonderful  interposition  of  Providence, 
Tom,  when  there  was  to  be  a  fire,  to  think  it 
should  be  there  ?  We  had  not  even  any  as- 
flociations  with  the  west  wing— except  you, 
dear, — I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon — but 
you  rather  enjoyed  building  the  stu^f ,  and 
you  must  make  another  one.  I  shall  think 
it  a  special  Providence  the  fire  was  there." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying, 
Mary,"  said  her  husband ;    **  it  was  not 

Providence,  it  was  that  confounded  old 

O  Mr.  Gateshead!  are  you  in  the  least 
aware  how  this  happened?  Did  you  drop 
your  candle,  or  a  match,  or  anything?  or 
were  you  burning  any  of  your  papers  ?  It  is 
a  horrible  misfortune  to  have  happened  just 
now." 

**  But  really,  Tom,  the  house  is  so  little  in- 
jared  it  wont  matter  for  to-morrow,"  said 
Mary ;  "  things  can  go  on  just  as  before." 

"  Oh !  "  said  her  husband,  with  a  little 
groan,  <*  don't  talk  so  lightly ;  you  don't 
know  what's  happened.  Gateshead,  why  on 
earth  didn*t  you  go  at  once  to  bed?  " 

"Mr.  Summerhayee,  I'll  thank  you  to 
leave  off  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  the  old 
lawyer,  divided  between  fear  and  indignation. 
"  I  am  not  stupid,  sir,  os  you  try  to  make 
people  believe,  though  I  am  older  than  you 
are.  It's  a  very  strange  circumstance,  but 
if  Providence  has  not  done  it,  as  you  say, 
neither  have  I.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  is 
your  duty,  Mr.  Summerhayee.  Before  I 
leave  here,  which  shall  be  to-day,  1*11  draw 
out  a  draught-deed  to  correspond  with  this 
one  that  is  unfortunately  burned " 

•*  What  deed  do  you  mean  ?  burnt  ?  "  cried 
Mary,  in  dismay ;  "not  $hat  deed " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Clifford — ^I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mrs.  Summerhayee— exactly  thai  deed,"  said 
the  solicitor ;  "  and  you  should  not  lose  a 
moment  in  executing  it  over  again— not  a 
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moment,  especially  considering  that  Charley 
is  just  of  age."  • 

"  That  deed  !  "  cried  Mary ;  "  0  Tom !  " 
She  turned  to  him  in  simple  distress  and 
lamentation ;  but  he  met  her  eyes  with  such 
a  strange  defiance,  and  the  color  rose  so  per- 
ceptibly in  his  cheek,  that  Maiy  stopped 
short  petrified.  What  did  it  mean?  She 
tamed  round  alarmed,  and  met  the  curioils 
eyes  of  old  Gateshead,  who  was  studying 
her  looks,  with  something  like  confusion. 
For  the  moment  her  heart,  as  she  thought, 
stopped  heating  in  poor  Mary's  troubled 
breast. 

'<  You  should  not  lose  a  moment — it  ought 
to  be  done  over  again,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  while  I  am  here,  to  prevent  informality. 
It  ought  at  once  to  be  done  over  again.*' 

"  Mrs.  Summerhayee  unfortunately  has  no 
power  to  do  anything,"  said  her  husband. 
"  No  such  unfortunnto  chance  was  calculated 
upon  at. our  marriage.  No  right  was  re- 
served to  her  of  making  any  settlement. 
You  know  that  well  enough,  Gateshead." 

"  That  can  be  obviated  by  your  joining 
with  her,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  You  could  do 
that,  at  least,  till  there's  time  to  take  advice 
on  the  subject;  for  burning  only  revokes 
where  there's  an  intention  of  revoking,  as 
you're  aware,  Mr.  Summerhayes — and  so 
long  as  wo  can  prove  what  was  the  general 
purport " 

"  In  that  case,  there's  no  need  for  doing 
anything  further,"  said  the  master  of  Fon- 
tanel. 

"  But  the  matter  is  too  important  to  be 
left  on  a  chance,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  anx- 
iously ;  "  nobody  can  ever  tell  what  may 
happen.  For  Charley's  sake,  you  ought  not 
to  lose  an  hour.    I'll  draw  up  a  draft " 

"  0  Tom,  listen  to  Mr.  Gateshead !  "  cried 
poor  Mary,  trying  to  smile,  though  her 
heart  felt  as  if  it  were  breaking,  as  she  laid 
a  timid,  beseeching  hand  on  his  arm. 

Her  husband  threw  her  hand  lightly  off, 
and  turned  away.  "  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  should*  rush  into  fresh 
documents,"  he  said.  "Stuff!  we  are  not 
going  to  die  to-day ;  and  if  we  did  die  to- 
day, why,  Mary,  your  heirs  are  as  safe  as 
ever  they  were.  I'll  think  it  over,  Gates- 
head, and  sec  Courtenay  about  it.  There  is 
no  hurry ;  and,  uptm  my  word,  whatever  you 
may  think  on  the  subject,  I  have  had  about 
enough  of  excitement  for  one  day." 
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"  Doei  yoor  bead  ache,  Tom?  "  said  Mm. 
Summerhajes. 

*' Abominably ;  and  look  here,"  said  her 
husband,  exhibitixig  his  hands,  which  were 
oonaiderablj  burned,  <'  if  I  am  to  be  made 
fit  for  presentation  to-morrow,  you'll  have  to 
nurse  me,  Mary.  Come  along,  I'ye  a  great 
deal  to  talk  to  you  about.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, Gateshead,  but  now  that  everything  is 
safe,  considering  what  I  have  b^re  me  to- 
morrow, I  muat  get  a  little  rest." 

<'  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  re- 
fuse to  do  anything  in  place  of  the  deed 
that  has  been  burned  ?  "  said  the  old  lawyer. 

<<  Refuse?  certainly  not ;  I'll  think  of  it, 
and  see  Courtenay  about  it.  We  can  talk  it 
over  at  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Summerhajes, 
walking  away  calmly  towards  the  house  with 
his  wife. 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  at  the 
gardener's  cottage,  within  hearing  of  Loo, 
who  had  all  this  time  been  standing  at  the 
window.  When  Mary  and  her  kusbaod  went 
away,  the  old  lawyer  uttered  a  furious  and 
profane  exclamation.  '<  He'll  speak  to  Cour- 
tenay. I'm  not  to  be  trusted,  I  suppose : 
confound  the  upstart !  "  cried  old  Qateshead ; 
'<  but  I  sha'n't  stay  here  to  be  insulted  by 
Tom  Summerhayee.  Lord  bless  us !  what's 
the  matter,  my  dear  ?  " 

This  question  was  addressed  to  Loo,  who 
came  suddenly  up  to  him,  overwhelming  the 
old  man  vrith  t^  gase  of  her  great  brown 
eyea.  **  TeU  me  only  one  thing — ^is  Charley 
disinherited  ?  "  said  Loo,  grasping  with  h^ 
slight  but  firm  fingers  the  lawyer's  arm. 

*<  My  dear,  you  don't  understand  it,'^  said 
Mr.  Qateshead. 

<<  I  understand  it  perfectly;  is  Charley 
disinherited?  "  asked  the  anxious  girl. 

<<  Well,  my  dear,  it  depends  on  drcum- 
stances,"  said  the  lawyer ;  *<  don't  look  at  me 
BO  fiercely,  it  is  not  my  doing.  The  deeds 
are  destroyed — that's  all.  I  dare  say  it 
wont  make  any  dififorenoe.  We  can  prove 
— ^~  Don't  cry,  my  dear  child  ;  i'll  stand 
by  you  if  he  tries  to  do  anything— end  you 
can  tell  your  brother  so.  It  sha'n't  make 
any  difference  if  I  can  help  it— don't  cry." 

*'  I  don't  mean  to  cry,"  said  Loo,  with  in- 
dignation; <'iB  this  why  the  fire  was?" 
The  words  seemed  to  drop  from  her  lips  be- 
fore she  vras  avraze;  then  a  violent  blush 
rushed  over  poor  Loo's  pale  face ;  she  shrank 
back,  and  took  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and 
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tuned  her  fiioeawa^.  ^<  I  did  not  meaa  te 
say  that ;  ^'  I  meaat  tosagr — ^I  iinderatand«" 
said  Loo^  slowly.    It  was  a  yery  wo»-begoDey 
despairing  face  that  she  turned  upon  him 
when  she  lodced  round  again.    The  old  mao, 
who  had  known  her  all  her  life,  patted  hev 
on  the  head  as  if  she  had  been  sUll  a  ehild. 
^^  Don't  be  afi»id,  my  dear,  things  will 
come  straight ;  though  your  step-fiither  haa 
been  rude  to  me,  I  wUl  not  go  away  for  jaox 
Bakes,"  said  Mr.  Qateshead ;  but  such  aooik- 
versation  as  this  could  not  be  carried  on. 
The  lawyer  returned  to  the  house  to  be  pre»> 
ent  at  the  investi^tipn  into  the  cause  of  the 
fire  which  Mr.  Summerhayes  was  already 
making ;  and  Loo, for  hw  part,siek at  hearty 
and  in  a  state  of  the  pr^undest  da^nir, 
went  out  to  seek  her  brother.    It  was  just  as 
well  £ox  both  that  they  did  not  meet  that 
morning;  for  neither  of  the^two  in  their 
hearts  liad  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.    Jm 
for  their  mother,  she  kept  by  her  husband's 
side,  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  descaibed ; 
taking  hope  by  times ;  listening  with  eager 
anxiety  to  hear  any  explanation  that  could  ha 
offered ;  trying  to  believe  that  he  only  hesi- 
tated to  replace  the  destroyed  deed  because 
he  had  no  confidence  in  old  Qateshead,  and 
preferred  to  consult  Courtena;^  but  in  her 
heart  feeling,  like  Charley,  that  total  ship- 
wreck had  happened,  and  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  were  giving  way. 

(SAPTIR  X. 
A  VERT  BVRFBISINO  OOCtmitXSCK. 

Thx  ruins  of  the  west  wing  were  clearly 
visible  from  the  great  wooden  building  erected 
by  Mr.  Suuunerhayes  in  the  park  whew  the 
tenants  were  to  dine.  It  was  too  cold  in 
March  for  a  tept ;  and  there  was  no  room  in 
Fontanel  large  enough  for  these  festivities, 
except  the  great  double  suite  of  drawing* 
rooms  where  the  doors  had  been  removed, 
and  where  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at  night. 
Much  was  the  taJk  about  the  alarming  event 
of  the  ];»evious  day,  which  had  shaken  half 
the  country  with  personal  terrors,  much 
warmer  than  are  generally  awakened  by  the 
intelligence  of  a  fire  at  a  friend's  house.  On 
hearing  of  it,  every  soul  within  twenty  miles 
had  sighed  with  resignation  or  cried  out  with 
impatience,  giving  up  all  hopes  of  the  festiv- 
ities to  which  everybody  had  been  looking 
forward ;  but  Mr.  Summerhayes's  messengen 
with  the  intimation  that  all  was  goiqg  on  aa 


aboDt  «8  aooB  aa  Ite  new*  cf  tbe 
oalaaitj.  Mr.  SuaimerfaaTet  hua^elf  ww 
moBe  gTMioos,  move  oovdial,  than  ajaybo^y 
iMid  ever  knoim  lum.  He  spoke  of  **  oar 
deu  boy  "  in  hie  speeoh  to  the  frmierB,  and 
deecribed  Charley  in  aneh  temw,  that  the 
heart  of  Charley's  mother  wa«  altogether 
melted,  and  she  Mt  ready  to  commit  the  fate 
of  her  ohildren  a  doien  times  over  into  her 
husband^  hands.  Nothing  oouid  be  more 
manly,  mote  bonMable,  more  afeotioQate, 
than  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Sinnmevhayes 
Epoke  of  his  own  position.  He  was,  he  said, 
his  wiie^  steward  and  has  son's  guardian ; 
sneh  a  position  might  have  been  painfnl  to 
some  nisn-*hat  love  made  everything  sweet ; 
and  he  was  happy  in  having  always  had  the 
entire  ocmfidenoe  of  his  beloved  elients.  He 
even  referred  to  the  honored  husband  of  the 
queen,  as  in  something  of  a  similar  position 
to  his  own,  and  brought  down  storms  of  ap 
planse.  Charley  made  his  little  speech  with 
great  diffionlty  after  his  stq9-&ther.  The 
poor  boy  looked  ghastly,  and  could  scarce^ 
get  the  WQids  cat ;  bat  his  pleased  retainers, 
who  believed  him  overwhelmed  by  lus  feeUngs, 
anfthiaded  all  the  same.  W  hen  he  had  done 
what  was  required  of  him,  Charley  managed 
to  steal  away  teperoeived  by  anybody  eioept 
Loo,  who  went  wistluUy  after  her  brother. 
She  overtook  him  fay  the  time  he  had  got  to 
the  woods  which  skirted. the  park,  and  put 
her  ana  softly  within  his  without  sayingaay- 
tiihig.  The  two  yoong  creatures  wandered 
under  the  bristling  budded  trees  in  silence, 
with  unspeakable  sadness  in  their  hearts. 
They  had  nothing  to  say  toconsole  eaoh  other 
—or  rather  Loo,  whose  very  heart  wept  over 
her  brother,  oould  think  of  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  At  last,  caressing  his  arm  with  her  ten- 
der, timid,  little  hand,  U>o  ventured  upon  one 
■uggBStion ;  *•  0  Charley,  poor  mamma !  " 
said  the  girl,  in  her  heart-breakiqg  young 
toice.  *«  Yes— poet  mamma!  "said  Charley, 
with  a  groan.  Poor  Mary!  it  was  all  her 
doing,  yet  her  ehildrsn  cast  no  reproach  upon 
her.    She,  after  all,  would  be  the  greatest 
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<•  But,  Loo,  I  can't  stop  here  after  what 
has  happened,"  said  Charley,  when  they  had 
both  raooveied  a  little ;  *' he  may  be  going  to 
do  everything  that's  right  for  anytUng  we 
can  tell.  Don't  let  us  talk  as  if  it  vrere  any- 
body's &ult ;  but  I  can't  stop  here,  yon 
know,  about  Fcntsaely  doing  nothingi  ae  if 
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DonH  cry,  Loo.    Ton  would  not  like, 

iv^yhow,  to  have  an  idle  fellow  for  a  brother. 
Harry  is  the  dever  one ;  but  I  dare  say  my 
godfather,  the  old  general,  could  get  me  a 
commission ;  and  1  could  live  on  my  pay," 
said  Charley,  with  a  slight  quiver  in  his  up* 
per  lip,  '*  and  perhaps  get  on.  I  dlm't  think 
I  should  make  a  bad  soldier — only  that  there's 
the  examinations,  and  all  that.  It's  very 
hard,  Loo,  to  have  lost  all  tlus  time." 

<*  0  Charley,  Chadey  dear !  I  can't  bear 
it^it's  too  hiwd  to  put  up  with,"  cried  poor 
little  passionate  Loo. 

**  Now  don't  you  go  and  take  away  what 
little  strength  a  follow  has,"  remonstrated 
Charley;  *^it  must  be  put  up  with,  and 
what's  the  use  of  talking  7  Now  look  here. 
Loo ;  if  you  make  a  fuss,  it  will  do  no  good 
in  the  world,  but  only  vex  mamma;  she 
can't  mend  it,  you  know.  I  mean  to  put  the 
best  foce  on  it,  and  si^  I  want  to  see  the 
world,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  believe 
exactly  as  if— as  if  the  fire  had  never  hap* 
pened,"  eaid  Charley,  with  a  dark,  momen* 
tairy  doud  upon  his  fooe.  '*  I  can  make  my 
mother  believe  me ;  and  it  vrill  be  a  comfort 
to  her  to  have  me  out  of  the  way,"  said  the 
heroic  lad,  vrith  something  like  a  suppremed 
sob,  *<  and  to  think  I  don't  suspect  anything. 
It  is  hard — I  don't  say  anything  else  ;  but, 
Loo,  we  must  bear  it  all  the  same." 

And  so  they  went  wandering  through  the 
bare  woods,  poor  Loo  stooping  now  and  then 
unawares  to  gather  some  violets  aooording  to 
her  girlish  habits,  and  Charley,  even  in  the 
depths  of  his  distress,  following  with  his  eye 
the  startled  squirrel  running  along  a  brandi. 
They  were  profoundly,  forlornly,  exquisitely 
sad,  but  they  could  not  ignore  the  alleviations 
of  their  youth.  Amid  all  the  sudden  shook  of 
this  disinheritance — ^in  which  there  mingled  so 
cruel  a  sense  of  wrong,  so  warm  an  indigna- 
tion and  resentment — Charley  still  thought, 
with  a  rising  thrill  of  courage  and  pride,  that 
he  might  carve  out  for  himself  a  better  for- 
tune ;  while  Loo,  her  brother's  sole  confidante 
and  supporter,  vrss  herself  supported  by  that 
exquisite  oonsciousness  of  being  able  to  con- 
sole and  enconmge  him,  which  almost  atones 
to  a  girPs  heart  for  every  misfortune.  They 
could  hear  the  distant  echoes  of  the  cheers 
and  laughter  and  loud  cordial  talk  of  the 
guests,  while  they  strayed  along  silent,  with 
hearts  too  full  to  speak.  Very  different  an- 
tkipations  had  the  two  entertauned  of  this 
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femous  day  so  long  looked  forwaid  to.  They 
were  to  be  the  first  in  all  the  rejoicings  un- 
dertaken in  their  honor — ^for  the  glory  of  the 
heir-apparent  coald  not  fiiil  to  be  shared  by 
the  Princess  Royal,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Fontanel  ^  they  had  pictored  to  themselves  a 
brilliant  momentary  escape  out  of  the  embar- 
rassments and  restraints  which  they  could 
not  but  be  conscious  of  at  home,  and  Charley 
had  even  been  prepared  to  feel  magnanimous 
to  Mr.  Snmmerhayes,  who,  after  all,  was  but 
a  temporary  interloper,  and  had  no  right  to 
that  inheritance  of  which  the  young  Clifford 
was  heir  indisputable. 

Now  the  sound  of  the  merry-making  went 
to  Charley's  heart  with  acute  blows  of  an- 
guish. ■  It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  sudden 
misery,  cold-blooded  and  odious ;  what  were 
they  rejoicing  about  ?  Because  a  poor  boy 
had  come  to  the  coveted  years  of  manhood, 
to  learn  bitterly  on  the  eve  of  what  should 
have  been  his  triumph,  that  he  was  an  abso- 
lute dependant,  a  beggar,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
step-father.  No  wonder  he  could  not  speak ; 
no  wonder  he  put  up  his  hands  to  his  ears, 
and  uttered  a  groan  of  rage  and  wretched- 
ness when  that  burst  of  cheering  came  upon 
the  wind,  and  Loo,  speechless,  could  but  cry 
and  clench  h^r  littie  hands  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  heart.  This  wbs  between  the  tenants' 
dinner  and  the  ball  in  the  evening,  which 
was  to  be  the  gayest  ever  knoi^n  in  the 
county.  Poor  Charley  would  gladly  have 
&ced  a  tiger,  or  led  a  forlorn  hope,  could  he 
have  had  such  an  alternative,  instead  of  ar- 
raying himself  in  sumptuous  raiment  and 
appearing  at  that  ball,  where  his  presence 
would  be  indispensable.  He  seized  poor 
Loo's  little  hands  harshly  in  his  own,  and 
pressed  them  till  she  could  have  screamed  for 
pain.  **  Don't  cry ;  your  eyes  will  be  red 
at  the  ball — your  first  ball.  Loo !  "  cried  her 
brother,  with  a  kind  of  savage  tenderness ; 
and  Loo,  half  afraid  of  this  strange  new  de- 
velopment of  the  man  out  of  the  boy,  was 
fain  to  dry  her  poor  eyes  and  cling  to  his 
arm,  and  coax  him  to  go  in  and  prepare  for 
the  greater  trial  of  the  night. 

While  these  two  forlorn  young  creatures 
were  thus  engaged,  another  conversation  was 
taking  place  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  festivities,  in  the  park  of  Fontanel.  Mr. 
Courtenay  Gateshead  had  come  down  to  be 
present  at  the  tenants'  dinner  in  his  capacity 
as  l^al  adviser  to  Mr.  Sommerhayes ;  but 


the*  young  lawyer  looked  on  with  a  pro*ooeii^ 
pied  air,  sometimes  casting  a  keen  look  of  in- 
spection at  the  master  of  the  feast.  Whoi 
the  parly  from  the  great  house  left  the  hum- 
ble revellers,  Courtenay,  instead  of  joining 
Mr.  Summerhayes,  beokoned  aside  his  uncle 
and  partner.  Old  Gateshead  had  stayed  for 
the  children's  sake,  but  had  found  it  totally 
impossible  to  change  Mr,  Summerhayes 's  first 
determination.  He  would  not  consent  to 
read,  much  less  to  sign  the  document  hastily 
prepared  by  jthe  anxious  old  lawyer.  He 
would  think  it  over,  he  repeated,  and  see 
Courtenay,  with  an  implied  slight  upon  the 
powers  and  skill  of  Courtenay's  unde,  whidi 
galled  the  old  man  to  the  last  degree.  Th6 
young  lawyer  found  his  relative  exceedingly 
sulky  and  out  of  temper. 

<'I  have  something  particular  to  consult 
yon  about,"  Courtenay  said,  who  did  not 
yet  know  anything  about  the  destruction  of 
the  deed ;  and  Mr.  Gateshead,  who  had  that 
disclosure  to  make,  followed  him  with  no 
very  pleasant  feelings  to  the  verge  of  the 
wood,  not  very  &r  from  where  Charley  and 
Loo  vrere  wandering  in  the  despair  of  their 
hearts.  But  the  old  lawyer  was  much  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  question  which  his  nephew 
did  not  put  to  him  till  they  were  quite  sdone, 
and  sheltered  from  all  eavesdroppers  by  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  park. 

**  Uncle,  you  have  a  wonderful  memo(ry.  I 
suppose  you  remember  John  .Clifford,  this 
boy's  grandfather — he  who  broke  the  entail," 
said  Courtenay,  in  rather  a  hurried  voice. 

<'  John  Clifibrd — ^what  on  earth  has  he  got 
to  do  with  it?  "  cried  old  Gateshead,  whose 
memory  was  wonderfVil,  but  whose  powers 
of  comprehension  were  not  equally  vivid. 

"Oh,  nothing,  I  dare  say,"  said  his  nephew. 
'*  I  want  to  know  what  you  reoolleot  about 
him,  that's  all — he*  who  joined  hia  father  in 
breaking  the  entail " 

''  A  very  silly  thing  to  do,  Courtenay — a 
fatal  thing  to  do.  Good  Lord,  only  think 
what  a  different  position  these  poor  children 
might  have  been  in !  "  cried  old  Gateshead. 

*'  Yes,  yes — to  be  sure ;  bat  do  you  recol- 
lect anything  about  John?  "  said  ihe  young 
man. 

'*  I  recollect  everything  about  him,"  said 
the  uncle.  <  <  Though  he  was  Harry  Cliffi)rd'8 
father,  and  they  are  both  dead  ages  ago,  he 
was  no  older  than  I  am.  I  think  we  were 
bom  in  the  same  yi 
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"The  same  jear?  and  you  are  aeyentj; 
that  mofit  have  been  '87 .  Was  it  '87 ,  unole  ? 
how  can  we  make  sore?  "  said  young  Courte- 
nay.  *'  I  must  hunt  up  the  regiater  of  bap- 
tiflma  to-morrow." 

'<  Ah  !  I  remember  some  talk  about  that," 
said  the  old  lawyer.  <  *  The  parish  books  were 
burned  onoe,  and  the  entry  couldn't  be  found 
There  was  some  talk  about  it  at  the  time, 
Burned ! — ^I  suppose  you  don't  know  what's 
happened  in  this  fire?  Oh!  you'll  hear, 
you'll  hear  quite  soon  enough.  But  what 
has  John  Glifford*s  name  oome  up  about 
now?" 
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It's  something  rather  important  for  Sum- 
merhayes — he  looks  in  wonderful  foroe  to- 
day," said  Goiirtenay ;  '*  but  if  this  should 
tarn  out  true  he  will  soon  sing  small  enoagh. 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  uncle,  for  I  am 
almost  sure  about  it.  My  impression  is,  that 
the  entail  was  never  legally  broken ;  and,  con- 
eeqnently,  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  no  more 
right  than  I  have  to  leave  the  property  to  his 
wife." 

Old  Gateshead  looked  at  his  nephew  with 
a  stupefied  air.  '*  The  entail  was  never 
broken?"  he  repeated  vacantly,  looking  in 
the  other's  fiice. 

"  No — theentail  wasnever  legally  broken," 
■ud  Courtenay,  with  the  impatience  of  an 
tunte  and  rapid  intelligence.  **  Ihe  thing 
caught  my  attention  some  time  ago,  but  I 
would  not  speak  of  it  till  I  had  worked  it  out. 
John  Clifford — Glisten,  uncle — executed  the 
papers  with  his  father  in  the  year  1806 ;  and, 
if  I  am  correct,  he  was  then  an  infant,  and 
incapable  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
don't  believe  he  came  of  age  till  1807.  By 
*Jove!  what's  the  matter?  the  old  man's 
mad!" 

"  No,  Courtenay,  the  old  man's  not  mad," 
aaid  his  uncle.  **  Hurrah !  God  save  the 
Queen  !  Hurrah  !  why  don't  you  help  them 
to  shout,  you  cold-blooded  young  prig?  I 
teU  you  the  boy's  saved.  Hurrah,  and  long 
life  to  him !  "  said  old  Gateshead,  waving  his 
hat  firantioally,  and  echoing  with  the  vrildest 
ahrill  enthusiasm  the  distant  cheers  from  the 
tent.  *'  I  declare  to  you  these  cheers  choked 
me  an  hour  ago,"  cried  the  old  lawyer 
**  there's  things  a  man  can't  do  even  when 
he's  an  attorney.  Courtenay,  I  say,  shake 
hands.  You're  a  disgusting  young  prig,  and 
you're  a  deal  too  clever  for  my  practice ;  but 
if  you  make  it  out,  I'll  gjvo  in  to  you  all  my 
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Ufe.    Good  Lord,  that's  news !  tell  me  about 

it.    We've  got  a  sharp  one  to  deal  with ; 

'we'll  have  to  make  very  sure,  very  sure. 

Let's  hear  every  step  how  you  came  to  find  it 

'  out." 

Which  Courtenay  aocordingly  did,  and 
made  it  perfectly  dear  to  the  anxious  listener. 
Charley's  grand&ther  bad  been  in  the  un- 
pleasant predicament  of  having  no  public  le^l 
record  of  his  age ;  but  fifty  years  after  the 
occurrence  of  that  fortunate  mistake,  scraps 
of  documents  had  turned  up  in  the  bands  of 
the  family  solicitor,  depositaries  for  gencta- 
tions  of  the  &mily  secrets  and  difficulties 
which  made  it  easy  to  establish,  not  by  one 
distinct  statement,  but  by  many  concurring 
scraps  of  evidence,  the  exact  date  of  J(;hn 
Gifford's  birth  ;  and  to  prove,  as  the  young 
lawyer  was  now  prepared  to  do,  that  the  entail 
had  never  been  l^ally  broken  ;  that  all  the 
acts  of  the  last  two  reigns  were  founded  on  a 
mistake ;  that,  consequently,-  Squire  Henry's 
will,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  estate  of 
Fontanel,  vras  null  and  void,  and  Charley  was 
no  longer  heir  but  bond  ftde  proprietor  of  the 
lands  of  the  Cliffords.  Wonderful  news — 
more  than  ever  wonderful  that  day. 

When  Mr.  Courtenay  Gateshead  sought 
Mr.  Summerliayes  to  break  to  him  this  start- 
ling  intelligence,  the  elder  lawyer-  went  to 
find  the  mistress  of  Fontanel,  who  was  rcpos* 
ing  in  her  dressing-room,  to  prepare  for  the 
exertions  of  the  evening.  Poor  Mary  was  in 
a  very  doubtful  state  of  mind  that  day.  She 
had  wept  for  deUght  and  gratitude  when  she 
heard  her  hudwnd's  speech  to  the  farmers ; 
but  when  she  came  to  be  by  herself  again,  that 
enthusiastic  impression  wore  off,  and  the  fact 
came  back  to  her,  striking  chill  to  her  heart — 
the  fact  that  her  children  were  now  at  the 
step-father's  merqy,  and  that  poor  Charley, 
the  heir,  was  no  longer  the  heir  unless  another 
man  pleased.  Alas !  poor  Mary  kneV  now, 
to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  it  was  another 
man — a  man  who,  though  she  vras  his  wife 
did  not,  and  could  not,  look  on  Charley  Clif- 
ford as  his  son.  She  knew  nothing  about  law, 
nor  that  the  deed,  thougji  destroyed,  might 
yet  in  its  ashes  form  foundation  enough  for 
any  amount  of  lavreuita.  It  was  destroyed, 
and  she  had  no  longer  any  power,  and  every- 
thing was  in  Mr.  Sununerhayes's  hands — that 
was  enough  to  quench  the  light  out  of  the- 
very  skies  to  the  poor  mother.  She  dared 
not  say  to  herself  what  she  feared,  nor  what 
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she  thought  he  would  do ;  ^e  only  felt  that 
he  had  the  power,  and  that  Charley  was  at 
his  mercy — and  behind  all,  bitterest  of  all, 
that  it  was  her  fault.  She  was  sitting  rest- 
ing, in  a  kind  of  heavy  gloom  and  stupor,  with 
her  bead  buried  in  her  hands,  feeling  to  her 
heart  that  she  was  aToided  by  her  children, 
and  that  this  day  of  triumph  was  to  them  a 
day  of  mockery,  when  Mr.  Gateshead^s  mes- 
sage was  brought  her.  He  was  a  very  old 
friend,  and  her  first  thought  was  that  he  had 
at  last  prevailed  on  Mr.  Summerhayes  to  con- 
sent to  the  new  deed.  She  got  up  in  eager 
haste,  and  sent  her  maid  to  bring  him  up- 
staurs.  She  received  the  old  man  there,  in 
that  room  where  her  children  no  longer  came 
as  of  old.  The  result  was,  not  very  long 
after,  a  hurried  ringing  of  bells,  and  mes- 
sengers running  everywhere  fer  Miss  Loo, 
who  was  just  then  coming  in,  dark  and  pale, 
from  the  woods,  a  very  woe-begone  little  fig- 
ure in  her  holiday  dress.  Poor  Mary,  over- 
oome  by  a  hundred  emotions  which  she  did 
not  dare  to  tell,  had  feinted  almost  in  old 
Gateshead's  arms,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
old  lawyer.  It  was  deliveran9e  to  her  boy, 
but  it  was  utter  humiliation  and  downfall  to 
hq^  husband.  In  the  struggle  of  sudden  joy, 
confusion,  and  pain,  her  senses  and  her  mind 
gave  way  for  the  moment.  Loo  rushed  in, 
vaguely  aware  that  something  had  happened 
which  was  well  for  Charley,  believing  for  the 
moment,  in  an  overwhelming  revulsion  of 
remorse  and  repentance,  that  all  was  hence- 
forward to  be  ill  forever,  and  that  her  mother 
was  dead.  But  Mary  was  not  dead.  She  re- 
covered to  appear  at  the  ball — ^very  gracious 
and  sweet,  as  was  her  wont,  but  paler  than 
anybody  had  ever  seen  her  before,  as  was  re- 
marked everywhere.  It  vras  a  pretty  ball, 
everybody  aUowed ;  but  the  family  looked 
more  distrait  and  strange  than  any  femily, 
even  under  such  an  infliction,  had  ever  bcQU 
seen  to  look.  Charley,  who  had  most  com- 
mand of  himself  after  his  mother,  was  doing 
everything  a  young  man  could  do  to  keep  his 
partners  amused  and  the  crowd  occupied  ;  but 
even  Charley  now  and  then  grew  abstracted, 
and  forgot  himself  for  a  moment.  As  fer  Loo, 
though  it  was  her  first  ball,  and  her  brown 
eyes  were  splendid  in  the  changeable  light 
that  quivered  in  their  depths,  she  kept  behind 
her  mother  with  a  look  of  fright  and  timidity, 
at  which  many  a  more  experienced  young 
Jady  sneered  openly ;  while  Mr».  Soouner- 


hayes,  moving  about  among  her  gaeoto  with 
all  her  usual  sweetness,  in  h«r  maluve  beaaty, 
could  be  seen  sometimes  to  give  strange,  wis^ 
ful  looks  aside  to  where  her  husband  stood, 
mostly  in  company  with  Conrtenay  Gates- 
head.   Mary  vras  pale,  but  Mr.  SnmmerhayeB 
was  flushed  and  strange  to  look  upon.    He 
said,  in  his  gentlemanly  way,  that  the  ball 
was  his  wife^  business  and  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  help  Mrs.  Summerhayes. 
He  kept  aloof  feom  her  Mid  firom  her  children, 
dinging,  as  it  seemed,  to  young  Gateshead. 
There  had  been  a  fire  to  be  sure,  but  a  fire 
only  in  the  west  wing,  where  nothing  partio- 
ular  could  have  happened.    What  could  it 
be  ?  for  the  county  people  were  all  quick  to 
peroeive  that  something  unusual  vras  in  the 
air— at  least  the  ladies  did,  and  did  not  &il 
to  communicate  their  suspicions.  Thei«  must 
have  been  a  family  quarrel,  the  move  acuta 
imagined;  and  Miss  Laura  and  Miss  Lydia 
Summerhayes,  whom  their  brother  dismisssd 
sunmnrily  when  they  attranpted  sisterly  in- 
vestigations, were  fein  to  make  forlorn  at- 
tempts to  discover  from  Loo  what  it  vras. 
The  master  of  the  house  had  never  beeniseen 
to  speak  or  look  at  any  of  the  family  all  the 
evening,  till  the  principal  guests  were  in  the 
supper-room,  all  wondering,  as  they  discussed 
the  good  things  there,  what  could  be  the  mat- 
ter.   Charley  had  got  in  debt  at  the  univer- 
sity — Charley  had  formed  some  unsuitable 
connection-7-and  his  step-fether.vros  hard  upon 
him.    Thus  the  company  speculated ,  but  die 
company  held  its  breath  when  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes laid  his  hand  on  Charley's  shoulder, 
and  solved  the  wonder  of  the  evening  in  the 
strangest,  most  unexpected  manner — ^to  no- 
body so  unexpected  as  to  his  bewildered  wife.  * 
'<  My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Summerhayes,  in 
his  gentlemanly  way  (and  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  whatever  were  his  feults,  Tom  Summer- 
hayes always  vras  a  gentleman),  *<  wo  drank 
this  boy's  health  to-day  as  the  heir  of  Fonta- 
nel ;  but  since  then  something  has  happened 
which  has  excited  us  all  oonsiderablv,  as  I 
dare  say  you  will  have  perceived  and  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  Charley  is  not  only  the  heir, 
but  the  master  of  this  house.  I  am  sure, ' '  eom- 
tinued  Mr.  Summerhayes,  leaning  his  ana 
more  heavily  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  aston- 
ished youth,  **  there  never  was  a  more  hopeful 
or  promising  beginning  than  he  will  make, 
and  I  know  he  vdll  have  all  your  good  wiahss. 
The  fact  i«  that  the  {nopsvty  beoane  mj 
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wilM  midffir  ft  mntake :  the  entail  was  rap- 
poiad  to  have  been  broken,  whioh  tame  oat 
not  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  it  ie  an  addi- 
tional pkaenve  to  ue,"  said  Mary's  hneband, 
taming  voond  with  a  smile  to  meet  her  look, 
wUch  was  ftsed  upon  bim,  and  then  leisurely 
surveying  the  amazed  assembly — *Mt  is  a 
great  additional  pleasnre  to  us,"  continued 
Mr.  Sammerhayes,  *'to  find  ounelyes  en- 
titled, on  »  day  every  way  so  happy,  to  give 
up  oar  btborions  stewaidship,  and  pot  our 
boy  m  possenon  of  his  own.  I  ask  you  over 
again,  my  excellent  friends  and  neighbors,  to 
drink  the  health  of  Charles  Cliffozd  of  Fon- 
tMiel." 

It  was  thus  that  Mr.  8aimnerhayes  eztri- 
oated  hima^  from  his  false  position.  l%e 
oheera  whieh  dieturbed  all  the  loiterers  in  the 
baIl'*room,  and  bron^t  them  in  a  crowd  to 
see  what  it  was,  were  more  for  the  retiring 
monavch  than  the  new  sovereign.  Charley 
himself,  in  a  warm  revulsion  of  his  generous 
heart,  had  seised  both  his  Bfcep-&ther's  hands, 
and  wrung  tiiem  with  strenuous  gratitude. 
"  I  will  never  fbtget  year  generosity,''  cried 
the  «ager  boy,  who  would  have  made  over 
Fontanel  there  and  then  had  Summerhayes 
pleased,  into  his  keeping  again.  Charley 
knew  nothing  of  the  stormy  scene  with  Cour- 
tenay — the  silent  rage  and  mortification  which 
had  thrown  off  Maiy's  attempts  at  consola- 
tion before  neoessity  and  bis  better  genius 
warned  Mr.  Summerhayes  of  this  opportunity 
left  him  for  a  graceful  retreat.  Charley  did 
not  know,  nor  the  world — and  the  few  who 
did  know  had  ^o  wish  to  remember.  The 
whole  party  was  in  a  flutter  of  admiration ; 
■nd  poor  l^Qss  Laura  and  Miss  Lydia  did  all 
but  go  into  hysterics  between  horror  at  the 
catastrophe  and  pride  in  their  brother.  Never 
before  had  Mr.  Summerhayee  of  the  Manor 
taken  so  high  a  position  b^re  the  county  aa 
that  night  when  he  gave  up  poeseBsion  of 
Fontanel. 

CHAPTXB  XI. 
UBS.    SVmiERHATn. 

«  It  is  not  to  be  expected  she  osa  like  it 
much ;  but  she  is  a  good  little  woman — she 
idways  wae  a  dear  little  wooua,"  said  the 
rector ;  '<  and  Mary*s  jointure  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  manor-house, 
and  smooth  things  down  considerably.  She 
haa  been  doing  all  kinds  of  upholst^  there 
already.*' 

**  9j  J<m«  I  kofw  how  it  waaM  be ! "  aud 
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Major  Aldboroogh ;  "  I  told  you  all  how  it 
would  be.  I  said  they'd  kill  him.  He  may 
think  he's  got  off  very  easily,  in  my  opinion 
-—cure  him  of  meddling  vnth  other  people's 
children  aa  long- as  he  lives. '  What  the  deuce 
did  he  want  at  Fontanel?  a  great  deal  better 
to  make  himself  snug,  as  I  suppose  he  means 
to  do  now,  at  Summerhayes." 

^  Mary  vrill  drive  down  looking  just  aa 
bright  as  ever,"  said  Miss  Amelia  Harwood. 
"  I  always  said  she  deserved  to  be  happy, 
poor  soul — she  always  makes  the  beet  of 
everything.  Her  heart  was  breaking  that 
night  of  Charley's  birthday.  I  heard  for  a 
certain  fact  that  she  &inted  Just  before  the 
ball — ^a  thing  I  oever  heard  of  Mary  doing 
before.  Heaven  knows  what  all  she  vraa 
afiraid  of;  there  was  something  very  myste- 
rious about  that  fire ;  but  now,  you  know, 
she  has  recovered  her  spirits  and  her  color, 
and  looks  just  as  she  used  to  look.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  she  began  life  over 
again,  and  was  quite  happy  in  the  manor- 
house  now  Tom  Summerhayes  is  coming 
home." 

'*  And  so  she  ought  to  be,  Amelia,"  said 
good  Miss  Hlirwood.  "  I  am  sure  she  has 
many  a  poor  vroman's  prayers."  * 

AU  these  good  people  were  walking  on  the 
Fontanel  road.  It  wi^  a  lovely  evening  in 
the  early  summer,  more  than  a  year  after 
Charley  Cliflbrd's  birthday.  Though  it  waa 
rather  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  Miss  Har- 
wood's  walk',  she  was  here  leaning  on  Miss 
Amelia's  arm  to  enjoy  the  air,  and  to  look 
for  somebody  who  was  expected.  The  rec- 
tor had  BtroUed  out  on  the  same  errand ;  and 
that,  or  something  similar,  had  also  drawn 
Major  Aldborough  from  his  after-dinner  re- 
pose. The  old-fashioned  gates  of  the  manor- 
house  were  open,  and  some  expectation  was 
visible  within.  Miss  Laura  and  Miss  Lydia, 
in  very  summery  muslin  dresses,  were  to  be 
seen  promenading  before  the  house,  and 
hastened  out,  when  they  saw  tiie  Miss  Har- 
woods,  to  join  their  friends. 

'*  It  is  very  trying  for  ns,"  said  Miss  Laura. 
'^  O  Miss  Uarwood,  it  is  a  very  trying  occa- 
sion ;  not  that  our  new  house  is  not  very  nice 
and  everything  very  comfortable;  but  it  is 
very  trying  to  ue,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  joining 
in ;  *'  and  oh^  on  dear  Tom's  part,  such  an  un- 
expeeted  ohange." 

<<  Your  brother  is  expected  home  to-mor- 
row, MiflB  Laoia?  ^  said  the  rector. 
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Yes,  to-monow,"  answered  Wm  Lydia, 
whose  turn  it  was.  '<  Poor  dear  Tom  is  bo 
fond  of  travelling  on  the  Continent,  it  is  so 
good  for  his  health ;  and  Mrs.  Sommerhayes 
wishes  to  he  at  home  to  reoeive  him.  Lydia 
and  I  are  so  glad,  and  yet  we  are  soiry," 
chimed  in  Miss  Laura ;  *'  it  will  be  such  a 
change  for  dear  Tom." 

'<  Not  nearly  so  great  a  change  as  for  poor 
Mary,"  said  Mis^  Amelia,  <*  leaving  her 
children,  poor  soul ;  but  I  dare  say  she  wont 
complain,  and  it  must  be  better  for  all  par- 
ties to  have  it  settled.  And  so  you  like  your 
new  house  ?  I  am  told  that  Majy  did  all  the 
furnishing  herself." 

''  Oh',  yes,  she  is  very  kind,"  said  Miss 
Laura ;  '<  she  has  made  everything  very  nice ; 
you  must  come  and  see  it.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  thinking  what  a  change  it  is  for 
dear  Tom,"  cried  the  sisters  both  together, 
with  an  evident  impression  that  their  brother 
had  been  defrauded  of  something  he  had  a 
right  to,  "  we  should  all  be  very  happy ;  for 
dear  Mary,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  with  a  little 
sob,  **is  very  kind — and  look,  here  she 
comes." 

She  came  driving  the  pony-carriage,  as  she 
had  appeared  so  often  at  Summerhayes. 
Poor  Mary !  if  she  had  been  a  wiser  woman, 
would  she  have  been  loved  as  well?  She 
came,  all  beaming,  with  the  smile  on  her  lip 
and  the  tear  in  her  eye — courageous,  affec- 
tionate, sweet  as  ever.  Charley  and  Loo  had 
ridden  down  with  her  till  they  came  in  sight 
of  Summerhayes,  and  then  had  taken  leave 
of  their  mother.  Mary,  with  little  Mary  by 
her  side  in  the  pony-carriage,  drove  on  to  her 
separate  fate  alone.  She  was  going  to  take 
.possession  of  the  old  metnor-house,  no  longer 
the  mistress  of  Fontanel,  but  Tom  Sammer- 
hayes's  wife,  to  receive  him  when  Tie  came 
home  from  his  travels,  and  to  make  life  bright, 
if  he  were  capable  of  seeing  it,  to  that  im- 
perfect and  not  very  worthy  man.  The  agi- 
tation in  her  face  was  only  enough  to 
heighten  a  little  her  svreet  color  and  brighten 
her  tearful  eyes.  On  the  whole,  had  she  not 
great  reason  to  be  happy  ?  She  had  forgotten 
everything  but  her  husband's  virtues  while 
he  had  been  absent,  and  her  children  were 
safe  and  prosperous*  and  close  at  hand.  She 
smothered  the  little  pang  in  her  heart  at 
parting,  and  said  to  little  Mary,  with  a  smile, 
that  she  would  have  had  to  part  with  them 
all  the  sajmewhen  they  were  married.  So 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  drove  down 


through  the  soft  twilight  and  thedewB  to  the 
Manor,  not  without  brightness  and  good 
hope;  while  Charley  and  Loo  lode  away 
towards  the  darkening  east,  with  a  deeper 
shadow  on  their  young  faces,  not  quite  sore 
how  their  home  would  look  when  their  mo- 
ther viras  away. 

Mazy  stopped  her  ponies  when  she  saw  the 
little  procession  which  had  come  out  to  meet 
her ;  the  tears  came  into  her  bright  eyes 
again.  >'It  is  so  kind  of  you  all,"  she  said, 
kissing  her  hand  to  good  Miss  Harwood, 
"  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to  think  I  can  see  yoa 
oftener  now. ' '  « *  God  bless  yoa,  my  dear ! ' ' 
said  the  two  old  ladies  who  had  come  for  love^ 
And  Mary  said  *<  Amen,,  and  the  children 
too ; "  and  so  drove  her  ponies  ^sbeafnUj, 
with  smiles  and  tears,  in  through  the  open 
gates,  where,  howler,  we  will  not  foUow 
Mrs.  Summerhayes. 

Things  had  turned  out  a  great  deal  better 
than  could  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Sum* 
merhayes  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  knew 
how  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  He  had 
given  in  gracefully  and  at  once,  and  gained 
reputation  thereby,  nobody  knowing  what 
his  private  feelings  were,  when  Courtenay 
Gateshead's  discovery  came  first  upon  his 
own  widely  different  plans.  The  fire  in  the 
west  wing  never  was  explained — ^nobody,  in- 
deed, inquired  very  deepfy  into  it — and  Mary, 
for  her  jpart,  forgot  it,  or  associated  it  only 
with  old  Gateshead's  nightcap,  to  which,  she 
remained  firmly  convinced,  the  old  man  had 
set  fire  on  his  way  to  bed.  The  fiie  at  Fon- 
tanel was  indeed  associated  with  old  Mr. 
Gateshead  throughout  the  county,  as  was  in- 
deed a  natural  and  perhaps  correct  supposi- 
tion. Anyhow,  nothing  but  the  destruction 
of  the  west  wing  had  resulted  from  it,  and 
that  was  rather  an  improvement  than  other- 
wise to  the  old  place,  m  which  Loo,  till  they 
were  both  married,  was  to  keep  house  for  her 
brother.  Little  Mary  who,  was  easy  in  her 
temper  and  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  went 
with  Mrs.  Summerhayes  to  the  Manor — and 
All  and  Harry  were  to  have  two  homes  for 
their  holidays.  When  Tom  Summerhayes 
came  home  next  day,  he  thought  some  fairy 
change  had  come  over  the  manor-house,  and 
forgave  bis  wife  with  magnanimity  for  all  the 
trouble  she  had  brousht  upon  him.  Mary 
accepted  the  pardon  with  gvatitude,  and  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Lydia  thought  Tom  a  hero ; 
and  so,  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  content 
on  all  sides,  life  began  over  again  for  the  re- 
united couple.  Mary  had  her  own  troubles 
still,  like  most  people ;  but  perhaps  bad  not 
been  much  more  happy  as  Mn.  GSuford  than 
she  waa  aa  Mrs.  Summerhayes. 
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From  The  Bdinlnugfa  Reriew. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  its  Origin  and  an 
Account  of  Us  Progress  down  to  the  Death 
ofLordMqffhn.  By  Alexander  William 
Kinglake.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  Edinbargh  : 
1863.  • 

This  History  is  the  most  remarkable  book 
which  has  of  late  oome  before  us ;  but  it  is 
also  the  book  which  most  calls  for  exact  and 
searching  criticism .  It  has  the  freshness  of  an 
unwritten  page  of  history,  yet  it  awakens  the 
remembrance  of  events  which  deeply  stirred 
the  heart  of  the  nation .  It  records  tne  great- 
est political  transactions  and  the  greatest  mil- 
itary enterprise  in  which  the  men  of  Our  time 
haye  engaged.  It  exhibits  the  actors  in  these 
oocurrenoes  stripped  of  all  disguise,  for  the 
author  has  not  tnoaght  himself  restrained  by 
duty  or  diteretion  from  dissecting  to  the  quick 
the  characters  and  motives  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries.  He  has,  therefore,  thrown  the 
passion  of  political  life  into  this  historical 
narrative,  and  he  flavors  it  with  the  peremp- 
tory assertion,  the  biting  sarcasm,,  the  irrita- 
ble sensitiveness,  the  lively  retort  of  a  man 
struggling  to  make  a  reputation  in  conten- 
tious debate.  The  result  may  be  extremely 
flattering  to  Mr.  Kinglake's  literary  preten- 
sions. He  has  rendered  the  uninviting  nar- 
rative of  dead  diplomatic  negotiations  attrac- 
tive to  fascination,  by  a  yivid  delineation  of 
individual  character  and  by  a  nice  analysis 
of  the  wheelwork  of  affi^irs ;  and  be  has  con- 
trived to  throw  a  romantic  glow  over  the  pa- 
trons and  the  clients  ibr  whose  exaltation 
this  history  has,  we  presume,  been  chiefly 
written. 

Apparently  to  heighten  this  eflbet,  Mr. 
Ringlake  has  not  been  slow  to  cast  upon  the 
objects  of  his  disfavor  every  reproach  and 
every  insult  of  a  pen  strong  m  the  power  of 
invective;  and  these  persons  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
aj^ainst  whom  this  war  was  carried  on,  but 
the  allies  who  joined  us  in  th^  quarrel,  who 
stood  by  us  in  battle  and  in  snflering,  and 
who  powerfully  contributed  to  the  glorious 
termination  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  so  repug- 
nant to  manly  and  generous  feeling,  thus  to 
speak  of  the  comrades  who  lately  snared  our 
perils  and  our  success,  that  Air.  Ringlake 
muBt  have  endured  all  the  pangs  of  wounded 
delicacy  and  outraged  fellowship,  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  write  as  ho  has  done 
of  those  who  formed  and  who  maintained, 
with  courage  and  good  faith,  the  alliance  of 
the  French  army  with  the  army  of  Britain. 
Tet  if  he  had  undertaken  this  work  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  inveigh  against  our 
French  fldlics,  the  result  would  not  be  very 
different  from  that  which  is  now  before  us. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  French 


writer,  M.  do  Bacanoourt,  to  palm  upon  the 
world  a  hasty  narrative  of  the  Crimean  War, 
in  which  the  exploits  of  t|)e  English  army  were 
understated  or  omitted,  we  «miled  at  the  folly 
of  the  book  and  the  malignity  of  the  narrator ; 
but  when  we  find  an  English  historian — boast- 
ing of  official  information — producing  a  work 
of  no  hasty  growth,  but  of  a  seven  years'  in- 
cubation— who,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have 
employed  a  misplaced  ingenuity  to  do  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  injustice  to  every 
motive  and  every  act  of  our  principal  ally, 
the  impression  we  receive  is  more  serious  end 
more  painful. 

Therefore,  at  the  very  outset  of  these  re- 
marks, we  are  irresistibly  led  to  disclaim  all 
participation  in  that  febrile  vanity  and  fem<* 
mine  irritability  which  presumes  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  pretensions  of  one  nation  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Mr.  Ringlake  ap- 
pears to  think  that  some  incidents,  which 
arose  out  of  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries, 
were  derogatory  to  England.  We  are  not 
avfare  of  it,  and  we  shall  dispute  the  asser- 
tion. But  we  are  confident  that  in  the  whole 
of  these  transactions  nothing  has  taken  place 
which  we  so  much  regret  as  this  fact,  that  an 
English  history  of  the  war  should  bear  on 
every  page  of  it  the  taint  of  malignant  aver- 
sion to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  coarse 
insult  to  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
Government  and  army,  and  of  studied  un- 
fiUrness  —  sometime  of  poisonous  inuendo  — 
against  the  French  troops.  These  are  feel- 
ings which  Englishmen  not  only  do  not  share, 
but  do  not  comprehend.  We  doubt  not  that 
they  will  destroy  the  permanent  value  of  Mr. 
Ringlake*sbook,  and  the  respect  which  might 
otherwise  be  due  to  his  literary  gifts.  The 
sense  of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  generosity, 
which  Mr.  Ringlake  ascribes  to  the  nobler 
members  of  the  English  race,  will  never  en- 
dure that  we  should  seek  or  accept  the  aid 
and  alliance  of  a  powerful  and  high-«pirited 
nation  in  war,  that  we  should  triumph  oy  our 
combined  efforts,  —  those  of  both  countries 
being  equally  essential  to  the  result,  —  and 
then  that  seven  years  afterwards,  the  hand 
of  a  slow-writing  scribe  should  be  employed 
to  gibbet  the  leaders  of  one  people  in  infamy, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  are  promoted  to 
great  and  perhaps  unmerited  fame  by  the 
i-oncealment  of  their  errors  and  the  exaggera- 
tion of  their  virtues.  Was  it  necessary  to 
rake  up  all  the  scandal  and  the  shamo  at- 
tached to  the  earlier  life  of  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud  in  order  to  make  a  hero  of  Sir  Richard 
Airey?*    Did  the  pure  and  noblo  reputation 

*  Sir  Richud  A\ny,  whco  he  was  arraigned  be- 

'  fore  the  Cliclsca  Boonl  of  Enquiry  for  the  umlad- 

mlnistiution  of  his  department,  with  ozoellent  jad;;- 

I  meol  seeurod  the  aervioes  of  the  author  of  this 

I  history,  who,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  his  defenee ;  a 
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of  Lord  Raglaa  nquire  to  be  set  off  by  a  bi* 
o^pby  of  the  French  emperor,  etoined  and 
distorted  by  die  mean  inalnuationB  of  personal 
Tirulenoeand  partv  natred?  We  wiah  that 
before  Mr.  Kinase  had  given  these  chap- 
ters to  the  public  he  had  paused  to  ask  him- 
self one  question.  He  professes  the  highest 
Teneration  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Kaglan. 
He  has  been  chosen  (and  it  is  no  slight  honor) 
to  examine  his  private  and  public  papers,  and 
.  to  relate  his  acoievements.  Does  Mr.  King- 
lake  believe  that  Lord  Raglan,  if  he  were 
aliy,  would  have  sanctioned  this  publica- 
tion? Would  he  not  have  condemned  it  as 
an  intemperate  production— discourteous  to 
his  gallant  companions  in  arms,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  good  relations  betweai  two 
great  nations?  We  are  content  to  leave  the 
work  to  the  verdict  of  the  public  on  this  is- 
sue. 

-  Throughout  these  volumes  the  aUianoe  of 
the  French  Government  with  that  of  the 
Queen  of  England  is  described  as  an  ailianoe 
of  knaves  and  dupes.  Every  step  taken  by 
the  united  powers  is  the  result  of  some  dia- 
bolical artince,  concocted  in  the  Tuileries,  to 
draw  the  unsuspecting  British  Cabinet  into 
war,  to  sever  us  from  our  natural  allies,  to 

glace  us  in  humiliating  dependence  on  France. 
0  that  if  Mr.  Kin^lake's  version  of  these 
events  is  to  pass  for  history,  a  cabinet  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  consistins  of  all  the  foremost 
men  of  the  country,  and  comprising  several 
shades  of  opinion,  was  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  he  describes  as  *<  the 
conspirators  of  December,"  and  our  boasted 
freedom  served  us  so  little  that  the  despotism 
of  a  foreign  power  prompted  and  determined 
our  policy,  A  supposition  more  cynical  and 
more  unfounded  was  never  put  forward  by 
our  worst  enemies.  Throughout  these  trans- 
actions we  shall  show,  though  Mr.  ELinglake 
affects  to  deny  the  fact,  that  the  policy  of 
England  had  its  full  share  in  ffuiding  the 
course  of  events,  and  that  her  policy  was  di- 
rected bv  a  lofty  conception  of  her  own  duties 
and  of  tne  public  interests.  It  is  true,  and  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  conceal  it,  that  Eng- 
land had  not  the  military  power  to  eive  effect 
to  that  policy  without  the  aid  of  France. 
We  could  not  alone  have  sent  an  English 
army  to  meet  the  Russians  on  the  Danube. 
We  could  not  alone  have  invaded  the  Crimea. 
We  could  not  have  met  the  vast  hosts  of  Rus- 
sia on  equal  terms.  We  could  not  have  taken 
Sebastopol.  These  things  were  done  by  the 
alliance.  They  could  not  have  been  done 
without  it.  Would  Mr.  Kinglake  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  **  conspirators  of  December  " 
leagued  with  the  czar,  and  lending  themselves 

striking  example  of  oonikienoe  on  one  lide  and  of 
eonrage  on  the  other.  A  aenae  of  the  mutual  obli- 
gation pervades  even  these  volames. 


to  the  partitioii  of  Tui^ksy  T   That,  indeed ,  is 
what  they  mi^ht  well  have  done,  if  they  had 
been  animated  by  no  motives  but  the  abject 
selfishness  imputed  to  them  in^  this  history. 
Louis  Napoleon  took  the  opposite  course. 
He  took  the  course  most  congenial  to  the  pel- 
icvof  England,  and  housed  the  whole  strength 
of  France,  which  the  revolution  had  placed  in 
bis  hands,  to  support  that  policy.    He  re* 
nounced,  at  our  su^estion,  aU  territ(Mrial  ag- 
grandisement in  this  war.    He  combated  aod 
overcame  the  anU-English  prejudices  oi  tbe 
army  and  the  people  of  FraiMe, — ^tfaat  army 
and  that  people  which  had  just  raised  him  to 
power.    Lb  it  then  for  an  English  writer  to 
forget  these  things — to  traduce  every  motiTe 
of  an  allied  sovereign — ^to  calumniate  hm  own 
govemmeot  in  his  blind  desire  to  outrage 
Fraaoe — and.thus  to  make  this  record  of  m 
joint  war  a  cause  of  irritation  and  o&noe,  in- 
jurious, as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  to  the 
union  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  world,  whose  happiness  and  safety  lie  in 
their  mutual  esteem  and  good- will? 

Not  such,  in  our  judgment,  not  such  is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  historian  of  the  Crimean 
War  ought  to  have  entered  upon  his  task. 
The  writer  who  undertook  this  great  national 
theme,  and  to  whom  important  materials 
were  confidentially  intrusted,  contracted  an 
obligation  of  no  conunon  weight.  His  work 
has  in  it  something  of  a  public  character. 
His  voice  ought  to  bave  haa  in  it  something 
of  the  voice  of  England — some  tendemesB  to 
the  faults  of  others,  some  modesty  in  remem- 
bering our  own.  This  book  may  be  read  l^ 
posterity  and  by  foreign  nations  (if  it  be  read 
oy  them  at  all^ ,  as  a  record  of  the  deliberate 
judgment' of  tne  country.  It  ought  to  have 
been  just,  generous,  and  conoiliatOTy  towards 
France.  But  no  such  sense  of  obligation  has 
checked  or  embarrassed  Mr.  KindMo's  spor- 
tive and  sarcastic  pen.  The  book  is  through- 
out composed  of  his  own  impressionB ;  he  has 
made  it  the  vehicle  of  his  perscmal  animosi- 
ties and  predilections ; — ^he  has  not  risen  to 
the  great  objective  conception  of  a  memor- 
able war,  aTOcting  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
A  bombastic  expression,  a  quaint  picture, 
a  pungent  or  humorous  turn  of  phrase,  a 
gust  (»  vindictive  passion  or  a  mere  fit  oi 
peevishness,  suffice  to  conceal  from  him  the 
most  important  incidents  in  the  transactbn 
he  is  relating.  The  very  defects  of.  the  book 
make  it  ent^taining  in  a  rare  decree,  and 
have  given  it  the  run  of  the  cireulatmg  librae 
ries :  out  we  ^all  not  do  Mr.  Kinglake  the 
injustice  to  suppose  that  he  aspires  only  to 
gratify  the  prevalent  taste  for  stron|j  and 
smart  writing.  We  shall  endeavor  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  his  performance  by  a  lugher 
standard. 

Before,  howereri  wa  proceed  to  notice  Is 
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letifliheiiioreBalieBtpotBtflof  hfi  polkieal 
narratiye,  the  stylo  in  which  the  work  is 
Uritten  chuiOB  attention.  To  mj  that  it  is 
written  with  art  would  he  an  inadequate 
term.  It  is  oompoeed  with  a  degree  of  skill 
$aid  study  amonnting  to  artiflee.  The  lan- 
guage, for  the  most  part  of  a  sturdy  Saxon 
loot,  aims  sometimes  at  rusticity ;  hut  even 
in  this  drees  Bfr.  Kinglake  rem'inds  us  of  a 
man  of  fashion  disguiMd  as  a  CDuntTyman  on 
^e  stage.  Sometimes  it  is  ardnic,  and  even 
biblical,  as  if  the  £astem  rambles  of  its  au- 
thor had  left  upon  his  lips  some  lingeriitt 
veneration  for  the  most  ancient  records  m 
our  race.  Sometimes  it  is  lyrical,  and  Mr. 
Kinglake  is  not  afmid  to  brave  that  ripple  of 
derision  whidi  is  apt  in  these  times  to  loUow 
a  piece  of  the  finest  writine.  In  every  page 
we  find  the  same  incessant  wbor  and  the  same 
exquisite  finish ;  bat  these  c|ualities  reach 
their  climax  in  the  keen,  rapier4ike  thrusts 
with  which  Mr.  Kinglake  assaib  the  reputa- 
tion of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Ihe 
characters  he  has  traced  of  Lord  Pslmerston, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Strattbrd  de  Reddifie, 
Marshal  St.  Amaud,  and  many  others,  are 
not  unworthy  the  touch  of  Mephistopheles. 
They  arc  inimitably  like — but  it  is  the  like- 
ness of  caricature — likeness  which  is  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  as  much  as  it  exceeds 
truth.  This  tendency  to  exaggeration  is 
heightened  by  the  introduction  of  personal 
details,  borrowed  from  the  labored  portrai- 
ture of  the  old-fashioned  romances — Lord 
Asmtford  is  idways  **  pinching  his  thin,  tii^t, 
merciless  lips,  or  displaying  the  sea-blue 
depth  of  his  eyes  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Chinning  brow" — the  Emperor  Napoleon  is 
drawn  in  colors  which  we  decline  to  copy — 
Lord  Raglan  is  generally  presented  in  wnat 
tile  tailors  call  a  *'  regimental  undress,"  and 
may  be  known  from  afar  by  the  loss  of  his 
arm— even  General  Airey  displays  *'  keen, 
salient,  sharp-edged  features  "  on  the  fidd 
of  Alma,  "  with  an  eager,  swooping  crest  (it 
tras  always  strained  forward  and  intent)." 
These  touches  are  what,  if  ihey  were  used  by 
another  man,  Mr.  Kinglake  would  probably 
describe  as  ornithological.  He  delights, 
moreover,  to  animate  his  personages  with 
fhrious  pamions.  They  are  all  veir ' '  fierce ' ' 
^-many  of  them  are  **  tortured  "  by  anger 
and  resentment.  Even  Lord  Aberdeen  has  a 
'  *  passionate  hatred  of  vmr . ' '  To  judge  from 
this  history,  the  motive  power  of  modem 
politics  is  4o  be  always  in  a  passion.  We 
nave  too  much  real  respect  for  Lord  Strat- 
fovd  de  Reddifie,  and  for  the  memory  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  of  Lord  Raglan,  to  recognise 
them  at  all  in  these  histrionic  attitudes. 

Mr.  Kinglake  never  writes  without  wit, 
not  often  without  refinement,  we  therefore 
tii^  more  «egtet  that  he  sboold  have  stooped 
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to  the  vulgarity  of  nicknames,  and'  to  tridcs 
of  vitupe^tion  unworthy  of  his  pen.  Nature 
and  simplicity  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  of  him. 
for  in  the  efforts  he  makes  to  be  natural  and 
simple  every  trace  of  these  qualities  departs. 
He  is  most  at  his  ease  either  in  launching  a 
sarcasm  elaborately  concise,  or  in  describing 
in  large  bursts  of^  eloquence  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war .  His  love  and  sympathy 
for  arms  we  take  to  be  genuine,  though,  by 
his  reckless  remfurks  on  others,  he  appears  to 
want  the  delicate  sense  of  military  honor. 
Yet  no  doubt  he  may  have  been  cast  in  an 
heroic  mould,  and  it  is  possible  that  litera- 
ture aad  law  have  deprived  England  of  a 
great  warrior.  These  gifts  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  eommaad  r^ers  and  to  excite 
attention.  The  introductory  volume  maj 
here  and  theie  he  rather  tedious,  but  it  is 
enlivened  br  a  vein  of  the  keenest  satire ;  a 
narrativid  of  a  battle  in  three  hundred  pages 
may  be  rather  long,  but  no  man  can  read  of 
the  stately  march  of  the  Allied  Forces  from 
the  landing-place  to  the  Alma,  or  storm  the 
Great  Redoubt  with  Codrington,  Lacy,  Yea. 
and  the  Grenadier  Guards,  without  a  thrill 
of  pugnacity.  Yet,  we  fear  these  ebullitions 
of  martial  prose  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Napier  indulged  in  them  sometimes ; 
but  thoueh  Napier  has  written  the  finest 
military  histcMry  in  the  lan^age,  these  flights 
are  not  the  parts  of  it  which  are  most  justly 
admired.  Mr.  Kinglake  would  have  a  more 
indisputable  right  to  laistine  fame  in  English 
historical  literature,  if  he  nad  condescended 
to  write  with  more  sobrietv.  The  extreme 
rivadty  of  his  diction  offends  good  taste ;  in 
his  constant  efforts  to  be  impressive,  graphic, 
and  original,  he  is  sometimes  extravagant, 
sometimes  unintelligible.  The  vitality  of 
books  depends  on  more  simple  conditions.  In 
the  long  run  the  world  aespisee  all  these 
tricks  of  rhetoric.  A  political  pamphlet  is 
the  most  spirited  of  compositions,  but  it  is 
most  ephemeral.  The  reel  test  of  the  value 
of  a  histcHry  is  accuracy  of  narrative,  true  in- 
sight into  character  and  motives,  and  a  just 
estimate  of  the  causes  and  results  of  each 
link  in  a  chain  of  events.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  fiur  the  **  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  " 
fulfils  these  conditions. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  his  readers, 
and  for  his  own  reputation,  if  l^ir.  Kinglako 
had  been  content  to  execute  the  purpose  de- 
noted by  the  title  of  his  history,  and  confined 
himself  to  a  military  narrative  of  the  Cri- 
mean expediticm.  But  the  whole  of  his  first 
volume  consists  of  political  speculations,  and 
a  satirical  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
in  which  he  is  constantly  out  of  his  depth, 
often  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  under  the 
influence  of  savage  and  unreasonable  passion. 
Lord  Raglan  does  not  appear  in  the  whole 
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volume.  No  original  matter  or  information 
18  to  be  found  in  it,  except  here  and  there  a 
ludicrous  anecdote,  or  a  random  afisertion  of 
doubtful  authority.  This  part  of  the  work 
appears  to  be  made  up  by  a  sedulous,  but 
not  accurate,  study  of  the  <'  Eastern  Papers  " 
presented  to  Parliament  at  the  time.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  not  had  ac- 
cess to  any  other  portion  of  the  political  cor- 
respondence—indeed, we  believe  that  access 
was  refused  to  him  bj  the  Foreign  Office. 
He  therefore  knows  lust  what  the  public 
knew  before,  and  much  less  than  those  per- 
sons (not  few  in  number)  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  these  negotiations.  From  these 
materials  Mr.  Kinglake  has  attempted  to  ex- 
tract a  general  theory  of  the  causes  of  the 
war,  and  of  the  motives  which  regulated  the 
successive  movements  of  all  the  Cabinets  in 
Europe.  His  conclusions  mav  fairly  be  stated 
in  the  following  terms,  in  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  condense  the  whole  substance  of 
the  book : — 

That  the  war  originated  in  the  interfer- 
ence of  France  in  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Places,  and  was  fomented,  and  at  last  ren- 
dered inevitable,  by  the  skill  with  which  the 
French  Government,  to  serve  its  own  ends, 
continued  to  exasperate  Russia  and  entangle 
Eneland  in  the  qu^^l.  ^ 

That  Russia,  not  having  intended  to  do  any 
act  leading  to  war,  and  least  of  all  to  war 
with  England,  was  deceived  by  the  language 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Peace  Party,  and 
subsequently  irritated  to  such  a  degree  in  her 
religious  sentiments,  by  the  naval  measures 
of  the  Maritime  Powers,  that  she  threw 
herself  headlong  into  a  career  of  deceit  and 
violence. 

That  the  Turks  showed  themselves  warlike, 
wise,  "  highly  skilled  in  so  much  of  the  di- 
plomatic art  as  was  needed  for  them  in  this 
temporal  world,"  men  of  faith  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  <*  who  kept  their  arms  bright,'' 
and  who,  **  except  in  the  possible  event  of 
their  beeing  overwhelmed  with  some  panic, 
were  not  liable  to  be  speedily  crushed  oy  an 
armv  forcing  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan." 

That  France  having  Mien  by  the  coup- 
d'etat  of  the  2d  December,  1851,  into  the 
hands  of  a  gang  of  scoundrels  and  cut-throats, 
was  driven  into  the  war  by  them  solely  to 
efface  the  impression  produoed  on  the  nation 
by  their  crimes,  and  to  reward  by  high  mili- 
tary commands  the  men  who  had  recently 
betrayed  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

That  France,  deeming  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land advantageous  to  the  personal  interests 
of  her  new  rulers,  detached  England  from 
joint  action  with  the  German  Powers,  where- 
by the  war  might  have  been  prevented,  and, 
by  inducing  England  to  take  successive  steps 
as  a  maritime  power,  engaged  her  in  the  de- 


fenoe  of  Tarkey,  and  so  provoked  Biinift  nm 
to  render  the  ^  inevite£le. 

That  the  English  Government  fell  into  thia 
snare,  and,  whilst  it  regarded  the  French 
alliance  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace 
in  Europe,  was  nnconsciously  the  tool  of  the 
warlike  ediemes  of  France ;  and  that  Lord 
Palmerston  idone  understood  this  trick,  and 
was  a  party  to  the  fraud  upon  his  colleagaea. 

That  Austria  would  in  the  end  have  com- 
pelled Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalitiee 
without  hostilities,  if  the  Western  Powers 
had  consented  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Cab- 
inet of  Vienna  and  its  German  allies. 

That  although  the  whole  war  might  have 
been  avoided  by  iSrm  adherence  to  the  Ger- 
man Powers,  yet  the  highest  honor  is  due  to 
the  English  ambassador  who  caused  the  re- 
jection of  the  Vienna  Note,  and  thereby  led 
to  the  separate  action  of  the  Western  and 
the  German  States ;  moreover,  that  aithoagh 
the  enterprise  against  the  Crimea  was  raw, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  ordered  bv  the 
English  Cabinet,  vet  that  the  highest  honor 
is  due  to  those  military  officers  who,  agaioBt 
their  own  judgment,  undertook  to  condnot 
it. 

*  These  are  the  leading  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Kinglake  against  the  British  Govemm^it 
and  its  allies.  These  are  the  leadine  propo- 
sitions he  seeks  throughout  these  volumes  to 
establish  ;  for  in  the  grand  style  of  historioal 
composition  the  theory  comes  first  and  the 
facts  are  introduced  to  support  it.  We  un- 
dertake to  assert,  and  we  hope  to  prove,  that 
not  one  of  these  propositions  is  consistent 
with  the  truth  of  nistory ;  and  that,  in  his 
whole  treatment  of  the  '*  Transactions  which 
brought  on  the  War,"  Mr.  Kinglake  is  oon- 
tinually  attacking  phantoms  of  his  own  cre»> 
tion,  which  had  no  real  influence  oa  the 
event ;  and  that  he  not  unfrequently  over- 
looks j^ltogether  the  true  causes  which  weie 
in  operation. 

The  origin  of  a  quarrel  is  proverbially  ob* 
soure.  Even  the  cause  of  the  great  Irish  fiio* 
tion-fights  of  the  <*  three-year-olds  "  and  the 
*  <  four-year-olds ' '  is  hidden  in  mastery,  thoa|;h 
it  is  believed  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  age  of  a  bull.  In  like  manner,  the  dis- 
pute of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  under 
their  Russian  and  Frendi  patrons,  is  supposed 
to  have  led  to  the  Crimean  War.  Mr.  mng- 
lake  holds  the  balance  with  no  even  hand  be> 
tween  the  parties  in  this  contest— on  the  one 
side,  <^  pilgrims  from  the  brave,  pious  people 
of  the  North ;  "  on  the  other,  <*  a  mere  French 
tourist,  with  a  journal  and  a  theory,  and  a 
plan  of  writing  a  book '  '—exactly  such  a  book 
as  that  which  first  made  known  Mr.  King- 
lake's  literary  powers.  Accordingly,  M.  ae 
Lavalette  is  described  as  continuing  to  press 
his  demands  upon  the  Porte  in  violent  Ian* 
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flmge  end  with  oHuuiyn  threets,  whilst  the 
Eaesian  envoy,  better  veraed  in  affidn,  <*  uaed 
wiser  but  hardly  less  coeent  nords." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Kinglake 
into  the  question  of  the  Grotto,  the  Slver 
Star,  or  the  Key  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem. 
These,  or  any  other  puerilities,  mav  suffice 
for  monks  or  diplomatists  to  quarrel  about, 
but  they  ^re  not  of  a  nature  to  lead  neoeesa- 
rily  or  naturally  to  serious  results.  Serious 
results  ensue  wnen  bidden  causes  of  a  fiir  more 
powerful  ^cacy  are'also  at  work.  In  this  in- 
stance, France  had  lon^;  endeavored  to  obtain 
for  the  Latin  Church  in  Palestine  the  best 
oonditions  she  could,  and  to  enforce  claims 
already  conceded  by  former  treaties.  Russia 
bad  no  such  treaty.  The  struggle  was  not 
xelieious,  it  was  not  sentimental;  it  was  one 
of  Uiose  contentions  for  national  aBcenden<7 
in  which  French  agents  are  apt  to  indulge. 

It  should,  however,  bo  remarked,  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  fiiiled  to  do,  that  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  docum^its  and 
treaties  reUiting  to  the  Holy  Places,  Fnad 
£ffendi  and  his  colleagues  declared,  volunta- 
rily, to  Colonel  Rose  that  the  claim  of  France 
was  just,  and  that  if  her  rights  under  the 
treaty  of  1740  were  examined ''  d'une  ma- 
niere  jnridique,"  she  mi^ht  claim  many  more 
sanctuaries  than  those  given  her  by  the  note 
of  the  9th  February.  The  Qrand'  Vizier  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  As  these  are  Turks, 
perhaps  Mr.  Kinglake  may  attach  some  weight 
to  their  declaration .  The  truth  is  that  France 
obtained  no  more  than  she  was  strictly  entitled 
to,  though  she  had  been  indiscreet  in  the  mode 
of  claiming  her  rights.  Russia  made  this  the 
pretext  for  claiming  that  to  which  she  had  no 
title  whatever. 

The  first  direct  representation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Sanctuaries  was  made  to  the  Porte 
DT  France,  as  earl^  as  May,  1850.  It  was 
disputed  by  Russia.  The  Porte  stood  per- 
plexed between  the  two  powers,  and  had,  in 
net,  given  incompatible  prpmises  to  each  of 
them.  In  Decemoer,  1852,  the  Latin  Patri- 
arch i^aced  the  glittering  Star  in  the  Sanctu- 
ary of  Bethlehem,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  Great  Key.  But  Mr.  Kinglake  omits  to 
etate  that,  in  the  same  month,  the  Russians 
proceeded  to  unmask  far  more  serious  preten- 
sions. M.  d'Ozeroff,  at  Constantinople,  for- 
mally declared  to  M.  do  Lavalette  that  Rus- 
sia claimed  a  protectorate  of  the  orthodox 
Church  in  Turkey  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji ;  to  which  M.  de  Lavalette  replied 
that  France  had  no  similar  pretensions  on  be- 
half of  the  Latin  Christian  sui)jects  of  the 
P(irte  '^  Here,  then,  was  the  real  starting- 
p(itnt  >f  the  quarrel ;  not  when  France  and 
Kuspin  were  uisputiug  with  each  other  for 
privileges,  to  which  they  might  or  might  not 

•  GoloD«l  Rose's  deapatoh  of  5ih  Deoember,  1853. 
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be  entitled,  bat  when  Rnssia  began  to  attempt 
to  wring /rom  the  Porte  a  protectorate  over  a 
large  number  of  its  subjects.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  conduct  and  policy  of  France  be- 
came moderate  and  judicious ;  indeed,  so  far 
were  the  French  Government  from  seeking  to 
aggravate  the  dispute,  that  orders  were  sent 
from  Paris  to  end  it.  M.  de  Lavalette  had 
been  intemperate  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
discussion ;  on  the  15th  December,  1852,  M. 
de  Lavalette  was  recalled.  On  the  15th  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  a  most  conciliatory  despatch  was 
addressed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  PetersbArgfa.  But 
at  the  very  same  date  the  Russian  GoTern- 
ment  sent  forth  an  angry  despatch  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Kinglake,  vol.  i.  p.  52),  and  the  mis- 
sion of  Prince  Menschikoff  was  determined  on, 
whilst  an  army  of  144,000  Russians  was  or- 
dered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march  upon 
Turkey.  It  vras  at  this  same  time,  January, 
1853,  that  the  French  Government  proposed 
to  that  of  Eneland  that  the  two  powers  should 
act  toother  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Gfovemment  fully  concurred  in  this  pro- 
posal, adding  that  some  such  understanoing 
should  be  arrived  at  between  aU  the  Great 
Powers. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  incidents  has  been  passeaover  in  silence 
by  Mr.  Kinglake,  and  that  he  therefore  con- 
nects these  formidable  preparations  of  the 
ambition  of  the  osar  '*  with  a  crowd  of  monks 
quarrellingfor  a  key  at  the  sunny  gates  of  a 
church  in  Palestine." 

In  subsequent  parts  of  his  narrative  Mr. 
Kinglake  points  out  clearly  enough  the  wide 
difference  between  the  original  dispute  as  to 
the  Iloly  Places,  and  the  claim  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, which  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
war.  In  point  of  fact,  the  dispute  of  the 
Holy  Places  was  actually  settled,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Stratford,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  greater  demand  was  definitively  re- 
jected b^  %e  Porte,  and  Russia  prepared  to 
enforce  it  by  arms.  Had  there  oeen  no  la- 
tent design  behind,  the  Iloly  Places  would 
have  led  to  no  war.  It  was  Russia,  not 
i  France,  which  enerafted  on  the  original  dis- 
pute a  demand  ofa  far  more  serious  political 
character ;  which  despatched  Menschikoff  to 
Constantinople  to  support  that  demand  br 
til  rests,  and  thus  envenomed  the  quarrel. 
Kngland  had  carefully  and  vnsely  abstained 
from  all  interference  in  the  question  of  the 
lioly  Places ;  but  the  moment  the  other  de- 
mand was  made,  she  instantly,  and  of  her 
own  accord,  took  the  most  prominent  place 
in  resisting  it.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  King- 
lake  asserts  that — 

*^  The  Freneh  president  steadily  continned 
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haB  pkui  of  driving  tbe  Porte  inrto  a  qwiml 
with  the  oax„  tiatil  at  l&agth  he  saooeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  eveat  [by  the  delivery 
of  the  sey  and  star  to  the  Latin  monks  at 
Bethlehem,  in  December,  1852],  whidi  was 
followed  by  the  advanee  of  the  Russian  ar- 
mies ;  but  the  moment  the  oaar  was  wrought 
np  into  a  state  of  anger,  which  sufficed  to 
■lake  him  a  disturber  of  Europe,  Prince 
Louis,  now  Emperor  of  the  French,  saga* 
oiously  perceived  that  it  might  be  possible  lor 
him  to  take  violent  means  of  appeasing  the 
very  troubles  which  he  had  just  raised ;  and 
to  do  this  'by  suddenly  declaring  for  a  con- 
servative policy  in  Ihirkey."  — Vol.  i.  p. 
819. 

be  is  evidently  led  astray  bjf  his  own  subtlety. 
France  had  no  desire  to  hnng  about  any  war. 
The  moment  she  saw  there  was  danger  of 
war,  she  adopted  the  line  of  policy  most  fit- 
ted to  prevent  it,  in  conjunction  with  this 
country  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  war 
would  have  been  prevented  by  that  policy,  if 
Russia  had  been  governed  by  a  man  less 
headstrong,  autocratic,  and  ignorant  than  the 
Emperor  >i  icholas.  With  singular  perversity, 
and  an  utter  contempt  of  facts,  Mr.  Kinglake 
attempts  to  fasten  the  authorship  of  the  war 
on  France,  when  she  was  doin^  all  we  desired 
her  to  do  to  avert  it :  and  he  is  half  disposed 
to  acquit  the  Ekuperor  Nicholas  of  anything 
more  than  a  fervor  of  religious  enthusiasm 
which  unluckily  overpowered  his  judgment, 
his  reason,  and  his  honor.  By  one  of  those 
contradictions  which  are  not  unfrequent  in 
these  volumes,  after  having  stated  as  above 
that  France  brought  on  the  war,  he  asserts  in 
another  place  (vol.  i.  p.  453^  that  *'  France, 
being  bereaved  of  political  life,  was  made  to 
*  adopt  an  Anglo-Turkish  pdicy,  and  as  the 

frice  of  this  concession  to  the  views  of  our 
'oreign  Office,  the  venturers  of  the  2d  De- 
cember were  brought  nnder  the  sanctions  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Queen  of  England . ' '  So 
that  he  first  makes  England  the  dupe  of 
France,  and  then  France  Uie  tool  of  England. 
The  truth  is  that  more  than  a  year  eiapeed 
between  the  anip^etat  of  December,  lodl, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  dis- 
pute in  December,  1852.  The  Ruler  of 
France  had  certainly  not  lost  ground  in  that 
interval,  for  it  was  at  the  later  date  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  war  was  indispensa- 
ble to  the  duration  of  his  power. 

If  it  had  suited  Mr.  Kinglake^s  purpose  to 
retrace  the  whole  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas, as  he  has  retraced  the  whole  career  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  m.,  an  impartial  his- 
torian might,  perhaps,  have  found  in  the 
wrongs  of  Poland  and  the  annals  of  Siberia 
Mme  parallel  for  the  most  ferodoBS  acts  of 


detpoiio  power.    The  two  potentates  are* 
however,  touched  vrith  diffisfent  tints.     The 
policy  of  the  one  ii^i)aUiated,  even  when  it  iB 
tainted  with  tlie  dunlicity  of  Prince  Men- 
sohikofTs  misnon  or  the  brutality  of  Sinope ; 
the  policy  of  the  other  is  condemned,  even 
when  it  is  compensated  by  a  faithful  allianoe 
with  our  own  country.    Mr.  Kinglake  has  a 
convenient  theor?  tmit  at  a  certain  time  of 
life  the  men  of  tne  Romanoff  fomily  undergo 
a  <<  deterioration  which  shakes  the  ascendant 
of  their  better  nature,"  and  they  then  '*  dis- 
close the  odd  purposel&fs  cunning  of  a  gyosy  or 
a  savage,  who  shows  by  some  sudden  and  ham^ 
less  sign  of  his  wild  blood  that  he  is  not  com* 
pletely  reclaimed . ' '    There  was  nothing  pur- 
poseless in  the  czar*s  conversation  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour ;  there  was  nothing  0ad^ 
den  and  harmless  in  the  gradual  concentration 
of  troops  and  all  the  other  incidents  whidi 
led  to  the  vratr.     If  ever  there  was  a  deliberate 
political  design,  it  was  this  ;  and  if  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  hoped  to  carry  it  through  witb*- 
out  war,  it  was  solely  because  he  had  miscal- 
culated the  nature  of  his  relations  with  all 
the  other  powers.     He  expected  to  bully 
Turkev  or  to  crush  her — she  resisted  him  snc- 
cessfufly  in  council  and  in  arms ;  he  hoped  to 
win  over  England,  or  he  relied  on  her  known 
aversion  to  war — England  scorned  his  bribes 
and -took  the  field  against  him ;  he  hoped  to 
cajole  Austria  and  command  Prussia — tne  one 
opposed  him,  the  other  did  him  no  good  ;  he 
disoelieved  in  the  allianoe  of  France  with 
England,  and  cared  veij  little  fbr  the  line  the 
French  might  take  in  flastem  affiiirs  ;  he  suo- 
ceededy  for  the  first  time  in  European  history, 
in  bringing  the  French  und  English  armies 
into  the  field,  side  by  side,  against  his  own 
troops.    On  every  one  of  these  points  he  was 
signally  mistaken.    But  it  was  because  he 
entertained  these  delusions,  that  he  entered 
upon  a  course  of  policy  so  fatal  to  his  own 
fame  and  power.    Yet  Mr.  Kinglake  affinna 
that  **  he  aid  not  at  this  time  intend  to  take 
any  steps  which  England  would  regard  as  an 
outrage ;  *'  although  in  the  verv  next  page  he 
admits  that  the  secret  object  of'^Menscbikoff's 
mission  was  to  extort  the  Protectorate  from 
Turkey,  and  that  the  instructions  given  to  thai 
personage  "  contravened  with  singular  exact- 
ness the  nonorable  and  generous  asiBurances  he 
had  given  to  Europe."    How  then  were  thev 
*  *  honorable  and  generous  "  ?    W  hat  was  this 
but  to  outrage  iS^land,  first,  by  deliberately 
attempting  to  deceive  her,  and  afterwards  by 
threatening  and  using  violence  to  a  power, 
feebler  indeed  than  Russia,  but  protected  by 
the  common  interest  of  Europe?    "  What  he 
chose  to  do,"  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  '*  that  he 
did."    And  thus  it  was  that  when  he  rang 
the  bell  and  ordered  the  officer  in  attendance  to 
fling  hii  troops  aeross  the  Pruth,  he  did  that 
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ftr  whieh  he  beartnow  and  foiefver  tbe  audi- 
Tided  refiponsibilitj.*  We  eonclude,  there- 
lore,  that  although  Mr.  Kin^dake's  character 
of  the  Emperor  Kicbolas  »  daehed  off  freely 
and  without  malice,  m  it  only  exhibita  him 
as  the  slaye  of  ignorance  and  angrr  paBBions, 
jet  it  is  politically  nntroe,  and  aoes  not 
measure  the  depth  or  tbe  extent  of  hia  politi- 
cal deagns.  The  aetual  demonatration  of 
thefle  designs  was  the  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  military  stores  captured  or  deetioyed 
by  the  Allies  in  Sebastopoi.  Those  stories  of 
war  meant  nothing  if  tuey  did  not  mean  the 
■abjugation  or  dismemberment  of  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

On  one  point  Europe  certainly  shared  the 
misconoeptions  of  the  csar.  Nobody  in  the 
West  imagined  the  Turks  capable  of  making 
■o  good  a  defence.  Mr.  Kinglake  enlarges  on 
their  warlike  virtues,  their  religious  enthuu- 
asm  when  they  were  *'  called  to  arms  by  a 
truculent  course  of  sermons,"*  their  patience 
and  endurance  in  war ;  but  in  reality  other 
considerations  were  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  knew  them  best  in  the  spring  of 
1853,  and  these  points  Mr.  Kinglake  lias 
passed  over  in  complete  silence.  Tbe  Turkish 
army  had  recently  undergone  a  total  change. 
Its  Asiatic  dress,  arms,  and  formation  had 
been  abolished.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
to  convert  it,  by  drill  and  tight  uniforms, 
into  a  regular  European  force <  The  men 
were  indeed  brave  and  docile ;  but  the  offi- 
cers were  grossly  ignorant.  The  cavalry, 
which  had  been  one  of  its  finest  arms,  was 
destroyed  by  the  vain  attempt  to  make  the 
Oriental  horsemen  ride  like  troopers.  The 
infantry  ¥ras  feeble.  The  material  of  war 
totally  deficient  in  the  fortresses — not  abun- 
dant in  the  field.  There  was  not  a  gun  in 
tho  forts  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus 
from  the  Black  Sea  which  could  throw  a  shot 
with  precision  or  effect.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  without  reason  that  '*  it  was  commonly 
bdieved  that  Turkey,  if  leil  unsupported, 
would  lie  eom]detely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
csar."  Indeed,  Mr.  nLinslake  himself  admits 
in  another  place  (p.  196^  that  the  sultan 
**  was  ill-prepared  ior  an  immediate  encoun- 
ter." The  truth  is,  that  although  by  the 
process  of  these  incomplete  reforms  the  Turk- 
ish army  had  lost  its  old  clinractcr  of  the 
ages  of  conquest,  yet  it  still  had  merit  and 
tenacity  in  tho  defence  of  potiitions,  as  was 

*The  story  of  his  ringing  tbe  bell  nnd  giving  tho 
order  is  tnio.  *  It  was  not  till  the  next  dny  that  tho 
emperor  told  Count  Orlofl*  what  ho  had  dono.  Or- 
loCr  looked  £^rave,  and  said,  **Sir,  thLi  is  war  !  In 
oocapyingthc  Prineipalitics  ^'our  uiajc:ity  has  thrown 
down  the  glove,  EuroiM  will  tako  it  up."  Thcsic 
words  made  some  impression  on  the  ezar,  and  tn 
relating  the  story,  Count  Ortoff  used  to  add,  that  if 
1^  bad  been  consulted  the  day  before,  porbaps  the 
wtaiBtep  would  not  have  been  taken. 
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shortly  aftwwaxds  proved  under  tho  skilfol 
command  of  Omar  Ahoha — a  general  who  did 
not  expect  of  his  troops  more  than  they  oould 
do. 

The  Ottoman  empire  was  saved  during  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1853  by  tho 
want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Nicholas,  and 
by  the  moral  prestige  of  the  Western  Powers. 
Mr.  Kinglake  aev^  seems  to  have  considered 
what  would  have  happened,  if,  on  the  return 
of  Prince  Menschikon,  or  even  on  the  declara*- 
tion  of  war  by  Turkey,  the  Sebastopoi  fleet 
bad  sailed  into  the  Bosphorus.  Yet  that  con- 
tingency was  one  which  appeared  at  the  time 
h^ly  probable,  and  one  against  which  the 
Allies  were  bound  to  provide.  &Ir.  Kinglake 
has  well  explamed  in  another  place  that  bv 
ooeupying  Wallachia,  and  extending  a  weal 
line  up  tm  Danube,  Nicholas,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  the  Turks  the  best  chances  against  him- 
self, b^  attacking  the  extremity  of  his  line  of 
operations.  By  drawing  a  romantic  picture 
of  the  military  resources  of  the  Turks,  and  by 
omitting  to  notice  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  tney  were  at  one  time  exposed,  Mr. 
Kinglake  has  not  represented  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  consequently  the  true  nature  of 
the  perils  which  the  Allied  Powers  were  anx- 
ious to  avert.  These  perils  were  far  more  se- 
rious than  he  has  any  idea  of.  When  Prince 
Paskiewitsch  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Russian  army,  Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  *^  he 
promised  the  csar  an  invasion  of  the  Ottoman 
empire."  But  these  words  by  no  means  con- 
vey tho  full  extent  of  the  plan. of  Nicholas. 
His  design  then  was  to  march  on  Constanti- 
nople, but  Prince  Paskiewitsch  made  the  fall 
of  Silistria  before  May  1st  the  sine  qua  rMn 
of  this  undertaking.  This  fact  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  <m  another  part  of  Uiecaso,  pres- 
ently to  be  considered. 

The  ambition  of  Russia,  the  weakness  of 
Turkey,  were  noi^  then,  in  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Kinglake,  the  chi^  causes  of  this  war. 
The  gnSd  discovery  on  which  he  prides  him- 
self is  that  the  catastrophe  was  mainly  due  to 
the  Satanic  influence  oithe  Ruler  of  France, 
who  first  creates  tho  dispute  about  the  Holy 
Places ;  then  irritates  Russia  beyond  endur* 
ance ;  then  implicates  Kngland  by  a  series  of 
violent  measures,  disguised  under  the  sem« 
bianco  of  a  desire  for  peace;  and  at  last, 
having  dissolved  tho  union  of  the  Four 
Courts,  forces  an  ofibnsivo  alliance  with  him- 
self upon  the  Queen  of  England :  all  this 
was  done  IxHmusc  Louis  Napoleon  **  needed 
for  his  very  life's  sake  to  become  conspicuous, 
whether  as  a  disturber  or  as  a  pacificator  of 
other  nations,  that  Frcnohmen  might  be 
l)i*uught  to  look  at  what  ho  was  doing  to 
others,  instead  of  what  he  liad  done  to  tiicm.*' 
Upon  this  theory  Mr.  Kinglake  has  based  tho 
whole  introductory  portion  of  his  book ;  and 
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he  makes  it  the  pretext  of  an  episode,  em- 
bracing the  whole  career  of  the  £mperor  Na- 
poleon from  the  date  of  his  Strasburg  adven- 
ture, and  attacking  with  a  degree  of  violence 
and  malice,  not  to  be  found  m  any  English 
writer  of  history,  the  public  and  private  life 
of  the  emperor's  chief  supporters.  We  do 
not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Kinglake  into  these 
details,  which  are  totally  unconnected  with 
the  subject  really  before  us ;  but  we  regard 
the  publication  of  this  chapter  as  something 
worse  than  an  error  of  judgment.  It  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  passions  which  are 
iatal  to  Mr.  Eanglake's  character  as  an  im- 
partial narrator  of  events.  And  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  the  men  thus  rudely  assailed 
are  soldiers  and  statesmen  with  whom  we 
have  been  actively  and  amicably  connected 
for  several  years  m  the  toils  of  war,  in  the 
business  of  politics,  in  the  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  we  will  add,  as  to  some  of  them, 
by  personal  regard.  Mr.  Kinglake  himself 
acknowledges  the  courteous,  clear,  and  abun- 
dant assistance  he  has  received  from  the 
French  commanders.  He  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  did  not  himself  disdain  the 
hospitality  of  Colonel  Leroy,  otherwise  called 
St.  Arnaud,  when  he  gave  a  long  vacation  to 
a  campaign  in  Northern  Africa.  His  return 
for  it  is,  needlessly  to  rake  up  every  detail 
which  can  cast  a  stigma  on  their  former 
lives  and  political  conduct.  He  has  stooped 
to  employ  all  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  to 
charge  the  emperor  with  degrading  personal 
meannesses,  which  no  one,  even  of  nis  hon- 
orable opponents,  ever  ventured  to  impute  to 
him,  and  which  arc  in  fact  ludicrously  un- 
true. On  a  hundred  occasions  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  shown  courage  of  a  high  order — 
courage  of  a  higher  order  than  that  **  fiery 
quality  "  which  Mr.  Kinglake  mistakes  for 
It.  lie  has  stood  unmoved  by  the  assassins 
who  have  sought  to  take  away  his  life  with 
violence,  and  against  the  writers  who  have 
Bought  to  destroy  his  name  by  invective. 
Fortunately  for  l^ranco  and  for  Europe,  his 
temperament  is  so  cool  and  oollccted,  that 
things  wiiich  would  have  excited  his  uncle  to 
frenzy,  leave  him  calm;  and  his  dignified 
composure  has  served  him  so  well  that  not 
long  ago  a  philosopher,  who  is  certainly  no 
Imperialist,  oI)scrvcd  in  Paris,  ''Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  not  the  First  Napoleon  who 
was  Napoleon  the  Great!*'  Amongst  the 
injuriouH  epithets  heaped  upon  tlic  emperor 
by  Mr.  Kinglukc,  he  twice  or  thrice  repeats 
that  he  is  a  *'  literary  man."  \\c  know  not 
what  nmmmt  of  obloquy  tho  expression  con- 
veys in  Mr.  Kinglake 's  estimation,  but  we 
hold  it  fur  more  useful  for  a  pretender  to  a 
throne  to  wield  his  pen  with  excellent  skill 
and  judgment,  than  it  is   for   a   man  of 


letters  to  figure  in  the  actions  of  war  vdiioli 
he  pretends  to  describe. 

With  the  history  of  the  coup-iPetat  we 
have  in  this  place  nothing  whatever  to  do  ; 
but  although  we  have  not  changed  our  opin- 
ion as  to  the  brutal  and  illegal  mode  in  whidi 
that  revolution  was  effectea,  we  certainly  do 
not  accept  Mr.  Kinglake's  version  of  it  as 
literally  correct.    No  authentic  history  of 
those  days  has  yet  been  published,  thougb 
more  than  one  such  recora  exists:  and  we 
think  it  needless  to  make  further  comments 
on  'the  tales  collected  in  Parisian  salons,  or 
the  statements  of  infuriated  refugees.*    The 
practical  question  here  to  be  comndered  is, 
what  effect  the  revolution  of  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  and  the  restoration  of  the  em- 
pire, produced    on    the    foreign  policy  of 
France?    Mr.  Kinglake  asserts  that  these 
events  led  to  the  Crimean  War:  we  think 
the  reverse. 

The  ret]^tn  of  the  Bonapartist  dynasty  to 
power  caused  great  alarm  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  Fi-ance.  Men  asked  themselves  ac 
home  and  abroad,  whether  the  heir  of  the 
emperor  was  come  back  to  resume  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  his  uncle,  to  avenge  his  fell,  to 
break  up  the  settlement  of  1815,  and  conse- 

2uently  to  wage  war  with  England  and  the 
continental  Powers.  To  this  the  new-made 
sovereign  at  once  replied  by  his  declaration 
at  Bordeaux,  "L'Empire,  c'est  la  Paix." 
The  imperial  policy  has  on  the  whole  been 
pacific.  But  notwithstanding  these  pacific 
assurances  and  intentions,  the.  emperor  was 
not  indisposed  to  use  any  fair  occasion  which 
mi^ht  arise  to  show  that  the  armies  of  France 
had  lost  nothing  of  their  prowess  and  power, 
and  that  the  navy  of  France  was  equally 
ready  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  war. 
He  was  not  sorry  to  take  his  stand  by  the  side 
of  England  in  defence  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe, — to  prove  that  if  the  rights  of  weak 
nations  were  threatened,  they  were  threat* 
ened  by  the  autocrat  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
defended  by  the  autocrat  at  Paris.    None 

*  An  examination  of  the  details  of  tliis  ringular 
episode  would  lead  ns  too  far,  bat  we  are  certain 
that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  allowed  himself  to  be  do- 
ocived  in  many  partioulan.  One  must  suffice.  He 
adopts  M.  Qiunier  do  Cassaignac's  statement,  that 
within  the  few  weeks  which  followed  the  2d  Decem- 
ber, 2G,5U0  persons  were  transported.  If  Mr.  King- 
lake  had  applied  the  arithmetical  process  to  this 
assertion,  he  might  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
unhiKtortca).  The  whole  French  army  which  landed 
at  Old  Fort  hardly  reached  that  number :  how  many 
transport  did  it  take  to  convey  tbem  ?  Again :  he 
coniciders  tiie  testimony  of  a  British  oflicer  quite  un- 
impeachable, when  he  describes  the  maftsaore  on  the 
Boulevard,  from  a  window,  but  he  flatly  contradicts 
tho  evidence  of  the  British  oflicers  who  saw  t!ie 
bodies  of  the  slain  after  the  engagement  on  tbe  X<il- 
egraph  Hill  at  the  Alma. 
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doubted  bis  power,  many  doubted  bis  for- 
bearance and  his  fidelity:  those,  therefore, 
were  the  qualities  which  he  sought  to  y indi- 
cate in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  Such 
were  the  motives  which  we  believe  to  have 
actuated  the  French  emperor  in  these  trans- 
actions. They  are  lauaable  motives :  they 
are  motives  which  brought  him  into  close  al- 
liance with  this  country ;  yet  this  is  what 
Mr.  Kinglake  describes  as  seeming,  in  the 
^€8  "of  the  mistaken  world,  to  give  the 
sanction  of  the  queen's  pure  name  to  the  acts 
of  the  December  nighty  and  to  the  Thursday, 
the  day  of  blood."  A  most  offensive  and  un- 
true remark  :  as  if  to  act  with  a  man  when 
be  is  right  were,  necessarily,  to  condone 
everything  he  may  have  done  wrong. 

We  might,  however,  go  even  further.  At 
the  yery  time  when  Mr.  Kinglake  supposes 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  resorting  to 
all  the  artifices  of  intrigue  to  render  war  in- 
evitable, we  may  now  state,  and  we  do  so 
with  certainty,  that  the  French  army  was 
yery  ill-prepared  to  enter  upon  so  great  a 
contest,  and  that  the  emperor  knew  it.  The 
army  had  by  no  means  recovered  from  the 
shock  it  had  sustained  in  the  revolution  of 
1848.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  were  ill- 
horsed.  The  regiments  in  France  vrere  raw 
troops :  and  it  was  only  by  sending  them  to 
Algeria,  and  transferring  the  troops  which 
had  served  in  Africa  to  the  Levant,  that  a  re- 
spectable French  force  could  bo  found  to  meet 
tne  formidable  legions  of  Russia.  It  is  an 
entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  France  was  at 
that  moment  well  prepared  fur  a  great  for- 
eign war,  or  that  she  would  have  thrown  her- 
self into  it,  if  it  could  have  been  avoided. 
She  more  than  once  complained,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  the  extent  and  vigor  of  the  British 
military  preparations,  which,  at  first,  ex- 
ceeded ber  own. 

But,  says  Mr.  Kinglake;  the  artifice  of 
France  consisted  in  this — that  being  herself 
desirous  of  the  alliance  of  England  and  (sec- 
ondly) of  war,  she  threw  herself  into  the  nc- 
fptiations  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  them 
y  precipitate  and  irritating  acts,  and  so  de- 
fltroycd  the  salutary  combined  influence  of 
the  rour  Powers,  A  more  complete  figment 
never  took  possession  of  a  man's  ima^nation  ! 
It  is  hardly  possible,  without  multiplying  de- 
tails to  an  intolerable  extent,  to  show  how 
entirely  this  theory  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts ;  but  we  will  notice  one  or  .two  of  the 
points  on  which  Mr.  Kinglake  especially  re- 
lies. He  complains  that  England  allowed 
herself  to  be  drawn  into  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate alliance  with  France,  chiefly  by  consent- 
ing to  engage  in  naval  movements  in  which 
the  German  Powers  had  no  share.  **  This 
ma  the  fiital  transaotion  which  substituted 
s  crad  war  for  the  peaceful  bat  irresistible 


pressure  which  was  exerted  by  the  Four  Pow^ 
ers."  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  Maritime 
Powers  were  alone  in  a  condition  to  act  at  all. 
They  alone  could  approach  the  Dardanelles 
or  guard  the  Bosphorus.  They  alone  could 
protect  Constantinople.  It  is  true  that  the 
Four  Powers  were  acting  in  concert,  as  Lord 
Clarendon  declared  on  the  12th  August,  and 
not  the  less  in  concert  because  Austria  and 
Prussia  knew  that  England  had  sent  her  fleet 
to  the  Levant.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  British  Government  was  called  upon  to 
regulate  the  movements  of  its  naval  forces  by 
the  doubtful  or  timorous  policy  of  any  Con- 
tinental Power.  The  imaginary  <*  compact 
of  Midsummer,  1853,"  which  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  chosen  to  construct,  is  a  mere  trick  upon 
the  credulity  of  his  readers :  *  not  only  waa 
there  no  such  compact  *'  virtually  "in  exist- 
ence, but  it  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  queen's  ministers  were 
really  acting.  They  were  honestly  laboring 
to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  moral  con- 
currence and  active  support  of  the  German 
Ktwers ;  but  a  very  difficult  task  it  was.  Is 
r.  Kinglake  not  aware  that  during  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1853,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  was  straining  every  nerve  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  that  he  still  ex- 
erted not  only  his  diplomatic  but  his  personal 
influence  ?  On  the  26th  September  took  place 
the  conference  of  Olmiits ;  on  the  3d  Octo- 
ber the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  were  at  Warsaw ;  on  the  8th  Octo- 
ber the  czar  vns  at  Sans  Souci ;  on  the  13th 
October  Austria  ordered  the  reduction  of  her 
effective  army  :  several  of  the  lesser  German 
courts  were  actively  intriguing  on  the  Ra»- 
sian  side :  others  were  a^id  to  offend  that 
powerful  State.  This  vras  at  the  very  time 
when  the  allied  fleets  were  ordered  to  enter 
the  Dardanelles.  Was  the  policy  and  the 
maritime  action  of  France  and  England  to  be 
suspended  until  it  pleased  the  plenipotentia- 
ries at  Vienna  to  authorise  the  advance  of 
their  fleets?  That  indeed  would  have  been 
to  paralyze  the  Western  Powers,  and  to  leave 
Russia  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  was  the  overbearing  policy  and  at- 
titude of  Russia  which  lUone  brought  France 
and  England  into  a  strict  and  active  alliance. 

Mr.  Kinglake  has  misconceived  the  whole 
series  of  causes  which  led  to  the  successiye 
acts  of  the  British  Government.  They  wera 
steadily  determined,  not  by  the  importunity 

*In  three  or  four  plaoee  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
printed  in  inverted  eommas  (as  if  they  were  ex« 
tmots),  inetmdioiu,  oompDolBy  or  argamonts  e&tirely 
the  prodnct  of  hit  own  bnin.  But  for  their  oztmv- 
agance,  an  inattentivo  reader  might  bo  misled  into 
Buppooing  them  to  bo  anthentic  Btatemcnts,  and  this 
mode  of  presenting  his  own  views  is  certainly  repre- 
hensible. (See  vol.  i.  p.  142,  and  again  p.  328, 
for  two  of  these  imaginary  pieoee.) 
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and  example  of  Franoe,  but  by  the  increasing 
inaolence,  menace,  and  agfEreesion  of  Kussia. 
Thus :  on  the  let  Marclil853,  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  arrived  at  Conatantinople.  In  com* 
pliance  with  the  entreaties  of  the  terrified 
Divan,  Colonel  Rose  summoned  the  fleet  from 
Malta,  but  Admiral  Dundas  did  not  comply 
with  the  summons ;  and  the  British  Govern- 
maatf  still  choosine  to  rely,  or  to  manifest  its 
reliance,  on  the  sotemn  assurance  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  that  MensohikofiTs  mission 
nad  no  hostile  purport  to  Turkey,  approved 
the  admiral,  indeed.  Colonel  Rose  himself 
immediately  revoked  his  order.  The  French 
Government,  on  the  contrary,  sent  its  fleet  to 
Salamis  on  the  19th  March,  without  consult- 
ing England,  a  measure  for  which  they  lefler- 
wards  frankly  expressed  their  regret.  This 
indication  of  a  dissension  between  the  Mari- 
time Powers  was,  of  course,  rapturously  wel- 
comed at  St.  Petersburgh.  On  the  5th  May 
Prince  Menschikoff  presented  his  ultimatum, 
and  on  the  22d  May  he  left  Constantino^e. 
On  the  31st  May,  these  events  being  known 
in  London,  Lord  Clarendon  placed  the  fleet  at 
the  disposal  of  Lord  Stratford,  to  repair  to 
such  places  as  he  might  direct  in  the  event 
of  his  considering  the  presence  of  such  a  Brit- 
ish force  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  On  the  3d  July  the 
Russians  croesea  the  Pruth;  on  the  13th 
July  the  French  empenn*  declared  to  the 
English  Government  the  French  fleet  could 
not  longer  remain  in  Besika  Bay,  and  on  the 
19th  August  again  preeeed  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  the  Dardanelles.  So  says 
Mr.  Kinglake.  He  is  right  for  once.  But 
what  was  the  answer  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment? On  the  Gth  September  Lord  Claren- 
don declared  that,  altnough  any  movement 
of  the  fleets  which  should  have  the  character 
of  a  retreat  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  yet,  as 
the  future  course  of  the  Allies  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  upon  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  as  the  negotiation  on  the 
basis  of  the  Vienna  Note,  was  not  then 
finally  concluded,  England  would  take  no 
final  decision  until  the  answer  came  from 
St.  Petersburgh.  On  the  7th  September 
Russia  gave  her  violent  interpretation  of 
the  Vienna  Note,  and  on  the  17th  Septem- 
ber England  and  France  finally  abandoned 
that  plan  of  adjustment.  On  the  20th  Sep- 
tember Austria  declared  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence at  an  end.  Then  first  it  was,  that  on 
the  23d  September,  Lord  Clarendon  instructed 
Lord  Stratford  to  call  up  the  fleet. 

Upon  this  measure  Mr.  Kinglake  has  put 
an  erroneous  and  unwarrantable  construction. 
He  asserts  that  it  was  needless ;  that  it  was 
dictated  as  a  provocation  by  the  FVench  em- 
peror from  a  desire  to  break  the  treatj^  of 
1841,  which  closed  the  DacdaneUes  in  time 


of  peace;  and  that  by  Lord  Clarendon'a 
'*  unlucky  *'  promise  to  France,  and  his  de- 
spatch to  Lord  Strat£>rd  of  the  same  date, 
the  ambassador  was  deprived  of  the  discre- 
tion which  had  hitherto  been  used  with  sin- 
gular care  and  wisdom  (p.  366) .  We  reply 
that  every  one  of  these  charges  is  not  only 
untrue,  but  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The 
date  of  the  measure  (23d  Sept.)  of  itself  de^ 
monstrates  that  it  was  taken  not  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  French  emperor  (which  had 
twice  before  been  refused)  out  because  by  the 
act  of  Russia  a  further  step  had  been  render^ 
inevitable  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Cab- 
inet. It  was  also  taken  at  a  time  when,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  German  Powers  were  in 
separate  and  intimate  communication  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  to  the  treaty  of 
1841,  England  subsequently  declared  (Ist 
October)  tnat  *'  the  Porte  nad  ceased  to  be 
at  peace  from  the  moment  when  the  first  Rus- 
sian soldier  entered  the  Danubian  Principal- 
ities, and  that  from  that  moment  the  sultan 
had  a  right  to  invite  the  British  squadron 
into  the  Straits,  and  her  majesty ^s  Govern- 
ment had  a  risht  to  send  tlie  British  squad- 
ron into,  and,  if  necessary,  through  the 
Straits."*  Mr.  Kinglake  subsequently  ap> 
plauds  the  spirit  of  this  declaration.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  spirit  but  of  law.  If,  as  we 
maintain,  the  Porte  had  '*  ceased  to  be  at 
peace  "  after  the  invasion  of  the  Principali- 
ties, the  whole  of  his  argument  based  on  the 
Russian  pretext  of  a  violation  ,of  the  treaty 
of  1841  rails  to  the  ground. 

And,  now,  what  was  Lord  Clarendon's  in- 
struction of  the  23d  September,  from  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  extracts  thirteen  words,  for  the 
purpose  of  showine  that  the  discretion  of  the 
ambassador  was  tsiken  away  by  it  ? 

'*  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  as 
lon^  as  the  sultan  does  not  declare  war 
against  Russia,  nor  demand  the  presence  of 
the  British  fleet,  we  must  scrupulously  ob- 
serve the  treaty  of  1841,  and  your  excellen- 
cy's original  instructions  on  this  matter  re- 
main  therefore  in  full  force.  But  when  it 
appears  that  the  lives  and  properties  of  Brit- 
isli  subjects  are  exposed  to  serious  danger, 
and  that  the  Turkish  Government  declares 
itself  unable  to  avert  that  danger,  it  is  cle&r 
that  the  treaty  has  no  longer  a  oinding  force 
upon  us,  and  that  urgent  necessity  super- 
sedes its  provisions.  Your  excellency  is 
therefore  instructed  to  s^ui  for  the  British 
fleet  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  admiral,  to  dispose  of  it  in  tne  man- 
ner you  deem  most  expedient  for  protecting 
Brftish  interests,  and  Uie  personal  safety  of 
the  sultan;  and  her  majesty's  Government 

•  Rsrl  or  Claranden's  D«9«toh  to>  Baron  Bronow* 
Ootl,18^ 
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bttve  BO  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Go^emmeiit 
will,  without  hentation,  famish  the  neoes- 
eaiy  firmans  for  that  object." — Eastern  Pa^ 
fen,  part  ii.,  p  116. 

it  thus  distinctly  appears,  that  as  long  as 
the  sultan  did  not  declare  war  and  demand 
the  fleet,  the  original  instructions  remained 
in  force ;  the  further  instruction  was  even- 
toal  and  limited ;  it  depended  cm  incidents 
whidi  bad  not  vet  occurred,  but  were  likely 
to  occur,  and,  m  fact,  afterwards  did  occur. 
Then  only  did  the  instruction  become  imper- 
atiTc,  and  Lord  Stratford  was  armed  with 
fall  power  to  act,  iust  at  the  moment  he  re- 
paired it.  This  Mr.  Kinglake  calls  *'  rush- 
ing into  the  hostile  policy  inToWed  in  the 
strineent  order  to  Lora  Stratford  ;"  and  he 
founds  upon  it  a  whole  series  oi  absard  and 
inaccurate  imputations. 

We  now  arrive  at  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  important  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  inaccura* 
oies,  on  which  much  of  his  reasoning  is  made 
to  rest.  He  states  (without  giving  the  date) 
that  by  the  advice  of  a  Great  Council  the 
Porte  determined  on  war ;  that  a  declaration 
was  issued  which  made  the  further  continu- 
ance of  peace  dependent  upon  the  evacuation 
of  the  Principahttes  within  fifteen  days ;  that 
this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  that 
on  the  23d  October,  1853,  '*  the  sultan  was 

8 laced  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Emperor  of 
Ittssia"  (p.  354).  Whence  Mr.  Kinglake 
argues  that  all  the  semi-hostile  measures 
tf^en  before  the  23d  October  must  be  re- 

Skrded  as  lawless  tnrovocations  to  the  amica- 
e  disposition  of  toe  czar. 
A  simple  attention  to  dates  would  have 
avoided  this  misapprehension,  but  it  would 
have  extinguished  Mr.  Kinglake*s  theory. 
The  Qreat  Council  of  the  Turks  took  place 
on  the  26M  September,  and  on  that  day  war 
was  virtually  declared.  The  Manifesto  of 
the  Porte  and  the  actual  Declaration  of  War 
(two  distinct  documents)  bore  date  the  4th 
October.  After  reciting  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  Great  Council,  the  latter  docu- 
ment went  on  thus  i^- 

'*  As  upon  these  premises  il^e  state  of  vfor 
is  now  declared  to  exist  between  the  twoffovem' 
ments  (constate\ ,  according  to  custom  a  writ- 
ten summons  is  addressed  to  the  Russian 
commander  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  Mol* 
davia  and  Wallaobia ;  at  the  mme  time  an 
order  is  sent  to  his  Excellency,  Omar  Paoha, 
to  b^n  hostilities  if  the  evacuation  has  not 
taken  place  within  fourteen  days  from  the 
arrival  of  the  summons  at  its  destination." 

War  was  declared  on  the  4th  October;  flrom 
that  day  the  state  of  war  existed  ;  if  prises 
had  been  taken  at  sea,  they  would 
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have  been  good  priies ;  bat  tiie  Turkish  gen* 
eral  was  ordmred  not  to  begin  hostilities  on 
the  Danube,  where  he  was,  until  after  a 
fourteen  davs'  notice.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Kinglake  calls  maJring  '*  the  further  contin* 
nance  of  peace  depend  "  on  the  fourteen  days' 
notice ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  state  of 
war  commenced  <m  the  23^  October,  veij 
nearly  one  month  after  war  had  been  unani- 
mously decreed  by  the  Great  Council.  This 
difiference  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  impoiw 
tance  in  judgingof  the  policy  of  the  Allies  in 
the  interval.  The  fiict  is,  that  on  the  23d 
October,  war  having  been  declared  on  the 
4th  OctobOT,  hostilities  actually  commenced 
at  Isakcba.* 

Mr.  Kinglake  overlooks,  or  fiiils  to  conceive 
tiie  force  of  the  two  motives  which  had  the 
strongest  infloeooe  both  on  the  Allied  (Sov* 
emments  and  on  their  respective  representee 
tives  at  this  critical  period.  Two  dangers 
were  seriously  appreheBded.  The  first  was^ 
that  in  the  ezcitra  state  of  the  Mohammedan 
population,  the  Christians  mi^ht  be  the  vio> 
time  of  a  fimatical  insurrection;  and  Lord 
Stratford  loudly  complained  to  the  Porte  of 
the  **  disorderly  and  orutal  outrages  of  Miuh 
sulman  fiinatioism,  exdted  by  cupidity  and 
hatred  against  the  sultan's  Christian  sub* 
jects."  (4th  July,  1853.^  This  apnrehenr 
sion  was  appeased,  as  Mr.  Kingmke  has 
stated,  by  the  simple  measure  of  calling  up 
to  Buyukd^r^  a  ooaple  of  steamers.  The 
second  danger  was  even  more  real,  and  vraf 
considered  to  be  not  less  imminent.  At 
the  time  of  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war, 
and  for  three  weeks  afterwards,  Constanti- 
nople was  defenceless.  Three  or  four  ill- 
manned  Turkish  line-of-battle  ships,  moored 
by  Admiral  Slade  in  the  fair  way  of  the  Bos* 
phoros,  were  the  sole  defonce  of  the  capital. 
The  Russian  fleet,  which  soon  afterwards 
achieved  the  exploit  of  Sinope,  could  have 
landed  an  unopposed  army  m  Beioos  Bay, 
almost  as  easily  as  it  had  done  in  1832. 
Had  the  blow  lieen  struck  with  secrecy  and 
promptitude,  the  presence  of  the  Allied  fleets 
off  TGoed/M  would  certainly  not  have  lure* 
vented  the  catastrophe ;  for  in  the  Allied 
fleets  there  were  at  tnat  time  but  two  line-of* 
battle  ships  propelled  by  steam ;  the  squad- 
ron, even  with  tlie  assistance  of  its  towing 
power,  was  afterwards  nearly  a  fortnight  in 

*  In  aaeigning  a  date  to  the  oommencement  of 
tho  war  between  England  and  Russia,  Mr.  Kinfflake 
commits  another  blwider,  bnt  in  the  opposite  direo- 
Uon.  Be  says  (vol. !.,  p.  480)  the  state  of  war  be* 
gan  on  tJie  19lA  March,  beoaaas  that  was  the  data 
OD  which  the  notice  to  Ruisia  expired.  Bat  in  Saci, 
the  British  Order  of  General  Reprisals  was  dated 
the  29M  March,  and  it  was  not  till  that  day  that  the 
state  of  war  really  began.  So  that  he  has  post-dated 
the  war  between  Toricey  and  Russia,  and  anto-dated 
tha  war  belwaaa  Bawia  and  ftiglaed 
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making  its  way  against  wind  and  tide  from 
the  Dardanelles  to  the  Bosphorus.  Lord 
Stratford,  and  the  French  ambassador,  M.  de 
la  Coiur,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio,  were 

2uite  alive  to  this  danger ;  and  before  Lord 
llarendon's  instruction  of  the  23d  September 
bad  reached  the  hands  of  him,  whom  Mr. 
Kinglake  delights  to  call  the  ««  Great  £lt- 
ohi,"'  that  eminent  person  was  conYinoed 
that  the  time  to  call  up  the  fleet  had  arrived , 
and  had  determined  to  issue  the  order  under 
his  anterior  instructions. 

Mr.  Kinslake  supposes  that  the  czar  re- 
solved '*  to  nave  vengeance  at  sea  while  ven* 
geance  at  sea  was  still  possible,"  and  that 
orders  for  active  operations  were  given  to  the 
fleet  at  Sebastopol,  when  the  hosiUe  resohdion 
of  the  Western  Powers  was  hnoum  to  the  czar^ 
a  Uttle  before  the  14th  October.  But  that 
was,  in  truth,  exactly  the  time  when  the  de- 
cision of  the  Grand  Council  and  the  Turkish 
declaration  of  war  became  known  at  St.  Pe- 
ftersburgh.  Mr.  Kinglake,  as  we  have  seen, 
post-dated  these  .events,  and  then  casts  upon 
the  Western  Powers  what  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  Turkish  declaration.  He  even 
asserts  that  the  fleets  entered  the  Dardanelles 
on  the  22d,  *^  the  day  before  war  was  de- 
clared and  the  treaty  of  1841  suspended." 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  war  had  actually  been 
declared  just  eighteen  days  before. 

The  Russian  army  made  no  attempt  on 
Constantinople,  and  eyen  on  the  DanuM  the 
extended  line  of  Russian  troops  was  exposed 
to  attack,  without  being  able  to  return  it,  a 
drcnmstanoe  which,  in  fact,  threw  the  asail- 
ing  party  on  the  defensive,  and  gave  a  strange 
oharacter  to  the  war  during  the  ensuing 
winter  months.  Bat  the  Russian  fleet  went 
out  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  squadron  at 
Sinope.  Mr.  Ringlake  thinks  the  attack  was 
justified  by  the  usages  of  war,  in  spite  of 
Count  Nesselrode's  positive  declaration  of 
the  31st  October,  that  Russia  would  remain 
on  the  defensive  and  not  take  the  initiative  in 
hostilities.  Mr.  Kinglake  again  reserves  his 
censure  for  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England,  which  had  been  weak  enough  still 
to  place  some  reliance  on  the  word  of  Russia, 
ana  had  consequently,  not  instructed  their 
admirals  to  act.  He  talks  of  a  chasm  in  the 
instructions  of  the  admirals ;  but  in  fact  they 
were  empowered  to  act,  and  some  of  them 
thought  so.  The  British  Government  de- 
clared by  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  27th  De- 
cember, '*  that  it  was  not  the  Turkish  squad- 
son  alone  that  was  deliberately  attacked  in 
the  harbor  of  Sinope.  It  was  an  offenoe 
against  the  Western  Powers,  which  they  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  resent."  Mr.  King- 
lake  as^rts  that  <*  the  Governments  of  France 
and  England  had  omitted  to  consider  the 
plight  in  which  they  would  standi  if  under 


the  eyes  of  their  naval  oommanders,  ib  Roa- 
sian  admiral  should  oome  out  from  Sebasto- 
pol  and  crush  a  Turkish  squadron  in  the 
midst  ^ the  Black  Sea."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  375.J 
Yet  onlv  three  pages  before  he  had  himself 
quoted  tord  Clarendon's  positive  instructions 
of  the  8th  October,  that  **  if  the  Russian 
fleet  were  to  come  out  of  Sebastopol,  the  fleets 
would  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pass 
through  the  Bosphorus,"  and  a  discretion- 
ary power  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  and 
a^irals  to  use  them  as  might  be  most  expe- 
dient for  the  defence  of  the  sultanas  territo- 
ries. The  sultan's  territories  had  clearly  been 
attacked  at  Sinope.  When  the  news  of  the 
action  of  Sinope  reached  Therapia  great  was 
the  irritation  of  the  Turks,  and  great  the 
indignatipn  of  their  Allies — for  the  insult  was 
even  greater  than  the  injury.  A  council  of 
the  fQlied  diplomatists  and  admirals  was 
held ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  then  and  there  pointed  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish officers,  that  if  the  allied  fleets  at  once 
entered  the  Black  Sea  and  sailed  for  Sebas- 
topol, they  could  scarcely  fail  to  intercept 
and  destroy  the  victorious  Russian  squadron 
ere  it  returned  to  port.  If  this  bold  scheme 
was  not  adopted,  tne  forbearance  of  the  Al- 
lies was  mainly  due  to  the  repugnance  of  the 
French  ambassador  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  act  of  war.  Had  it  been  exe- 
cuted, and  the  Russian  fleet  destroy^  as  it 
were  in  flagranti  delicto  after  Sinope,  it  would 
have  had  an  incalculable  efiect  on  the  whole 
course  of  events. 

Yet  Mr.  Kinglake  represents  the  British 
Government  to  havQ  been  constantly  drawn 
or  driven  along  by  another  power,  and  there- 
fore to  have  played  a  secondary  and  subser- 
vient part.  The  fincts  and  dates  we  have 
given,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added, 
appear  to  us  to  demonstrate  the  reverse. 
England  has  no  call  to  throw  off  the  respon- 
sibuity  of  the  measures  taken  on  any  other 
power.  Those  measures  were  taken  because 
they  were  demanded  by  her  own  conception 
of  the  duty  she  had  to  perform ;  and  by  far 
the  largest  share  of  that  responsibility  rests 
with  this  countrr.  We  see  no  reason  to 
deny  it ;  and  if  the  case  occurred  again,  we 
should  see  no  reason  to  act  with  less  deter- 
mination. With  singular  inconsistency, 
whilst  Mr.  Kinglake  ascribes  to  the  British 
Cabinet  this  mean  and  unworthy  part,  be 
lauds  to  the  skies  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  British  ambassador.  Who  sent 
out  Sir  Stratford  Canning  ?  W ho  instructed, 
supported,  and  approved  him?  Had  the 
English  ministers  been  disposed  to  make  con* 
cessions  of  principle  to  peace,  it  would  have 
been  rational  to  select  a  more  pliant  instru- 
ment. As  it  is,  the  opposite  charge  waa 
brought  against  them  by  Russia  and  by  the 
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opponeBts  of  the  war— zuunelT,  that  they  se- 
lected the  man  best  fitted  and  most  resolved 
to  oppose  the  aggressions  of  the  czar.  No 
man  ever  took  npon  himself  a  larger  amount 
of  responsibility  than  Lord  Stratford,  when 
be  virtually  overmled  the  decision  of  the 
four  powers,  including  his  own  Government, 
and  acquiesced  in — not  to  say  caused — the 
rejection  of  the  Vienna  Note  br  the  Porte, 
aner  it  had  been  accepted  by  Kussia.  The 
interpretation  afterwards  pot  upon  that  Note 
by  Count  Nesselrode  showed  that  he  vras 
right ;  but  nevertheless,  that  was  the  point 
on  which  the  question  of  peace  and  war 
turned.  We  shall  not  enter  into  tho  wean- 
some  detail  of  the  successive  diplomatic  pirop- 
ositions,  because  one  fatal  vice  pervaded  them 
all.  Russia  had  formed  the  design  to  extort 
from  Turkey,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  right 
of  protection  over  the  Christians.  She  never 
abandoned  that  design.  She  thought  she 
could  enforce  it.  The  Western  Powers  in- 
terposed, and  the  strife  began. 

Mr.  Kin^lake  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
support  which  Austria  would,  in  his  opinion, 
have  afforded  to  the  Allies.  ''  Her  mere  oi^ 
ders  to  her  officer  in  command  of  her  army 
of  observation  would  necessarily  force  the 
ciar  to  withdraw  his  troops ''  from  the  Prin* 
cipalitieB :  and  (in  February,  1854)  Austria 
bad  plainly  resolved  to  go  to  war,  if  the 
Principalities  should  not  be  relinquished." 
In  support  of  this  view  a  diagram  is  inserted 
to  show  that  the  Austrian  territory  so  over- 
laps Walhichia,  that  the  whole  line  of  Rus- 
sian operations  could  be  cut  by  an  advance 
on  Jassy.  But  Mr.  Kinglake  has  taken  a 
Tery  imperfect  view  of  the  course  of  Austria's 
proceedings.  On  the  3d  of  October  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  at  Warsaw.  At  the  same  time,  just 
when  our  fleets  were  going  up  the  Darda- 
nelles, Austria  declared  her  strict  neutrality 
sod  reduced  her  army;  Prussia  supported 
the  propositions  of  Ouniitx.  On  the  3d  of 
November  Austria  proposed  to  Prussia  a 
joint  declaration  ot  neutrality.  At  every 
step  Russia  made  in  advance,  the  Western 
Powers  advanced  likewise ;  but  the  German 
Powers  held  back  and  did  not  act  up  to 
pledges  they  had  given  of  a  complete  ap- 
jmroval  of  the  policy  of  Ensland  ana  France. 
The  reason  was  plain.  The  Russian  king- 
dom of  Poland  overlaps  Gallicia  and  threat^ 
ens  Moravia  to  the  west,  iust  as  much  as 
Transylvania  overlaps  Little. Wallachia  to 
the  east.  Throughout  the  war  Russia  main- 
tained in  her  western  provinces  the  finest 
corps  of  her  whole  army,  the  guards  and  the 
gmmdiers  of  the  first  division.  Austria  felt 
and  believed  that  if  she  struck  a  blow  in  the 
East,  it  would  be  instantly  responded  to  on 
her  most  vulnerable  frontier,  and  unless  she 
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oould  have  obtained  the  support  of  all  Ger- 
many, she  declined  the  chance  of  that  con- 
test. The  Western  Powers  obtained  from 
Austria  all  the  aid  she  was  capable  of  giving, 
namely,  her  moral*  support,  which  contrio- 
uted  in  some  measure  to  the  termination  of 
the  vnir,  and  a  diversion  of  a  powerful  por- 
tion of  tho  Russian  army  by  her  attitude. 
Austria  and  Prussia  recorded  in  the  quadra- 

Sle  note  of  the  9th  of  April,  1854  (after  the 
eclaration  of  vrar),  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  France  and  flngland  were  in  the  right, 
but  they  repeatedly  refused  to  bind  them- 
selves to  any  joint  action  with  us  against 
Russia.  If,  then ,  we  are  asked  whether  Eng- 
land could  have  obtained  the  deliverance  of 
the  Principalities  by  means  taken  with  the 
rest  of  the  Four  Powers,  and  without  resort- 
ing to  the  French  alliance,  we  confidently 
answer  no :  because  the  £mperor  of  Russia 
had  good  reason  to  believe  the  German  Pow- 
ers not  to  be  in  earnest,  and  was  able  to  act 
upon  them  partly  by  influence,  partly  by 
fear,  to  which  £ngland  and  France  were  not 
accessible.  The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  King, 
lake  to  prove  that  Austria  was  resolved  to 
force  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities 
(vol.  i.  p.  433)  apply  to  a  much  later  period 
of  the  contest,  viz.,  June  and  July,  1854, 
three  or  four  months  after  war  had  been  de- 
clared hy  the  Western  Powers,  and  after  the 
siege  of'^  Silistria  had  actually  been  raised. 
Russia  did  evacuate  the  Principalities,  not 
because  the  German  Powers  threatened  her, 
but  because  she  had  been  signally  beaten  oa 
the  Danube.  All  this,  however,  could. have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Maritime  Powers  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, 1853 — nine  months  earlier.  Could  the 
German  Powers  give  a  greater  proof  of  sub- 
serviency to  Russia  than  that  in  December, 
1853,  their  representatives  attended  the  Te 
Deum  at  St.  I^tersbuQEh  for  the  victory  at 
Sinope?  *  It  is  oertatmy  a  novel  imputation 
from  the  pen  of  an  English  writer  that 
*'  France  and  England  could  not  bear  to 
wait,"  until  they  got  the  permission  of  Aus- 
tria to  announce  their  policy.  The  ministers 
of  England  entertained  a  loftier  conception 

•  Mr.  Kinglake  speaks  (vol.  i.  p.  478)  of  «  Oonnt 
Mensdorffl  shameAil  presenoe  **  at  the  thanksgiringi 
which  tho  ozar  and  his  people  offered  up  to  the  ^- 
mi^bty  for  the  slaughter  at  Sinope.  He  is  quite 
mistaken.  Count  Mensdorf  was  at  that  time  ill, 
and  absent  fVom  his  post  on  leave:  it^was  the 
oharge  d'afihirea  who  attended.  More  shameM  and 
sufprising  still  is  the  faot  (not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kiktglake)  that,  although  M.  de  Gastelbajao,  tho 
French  ambassador  at  SL  Petersburgh,  did  not  at- 
tend the  thanksgiving,  he  sent  his  oongratulations 
to  the  ear,  "  as  u  sol(Uer,  a  minister,  and  a  Chris* 
tian."  M.  de  Castelbi^  reoeived  the  Grand  Coi^ 
don  of  8t.  Alexander  Newskl,  on  leaving  the  oourt 
of  Kussia  in  the  foUowi^g  spring. 
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of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  oonntry.  Bat 
Mr.  KiDglake  seems  to  have  graduated  in 
some  Aastrian  chancery,  and  to  take  his 
standard  of  energy  from  Connt  Buol .  Mean- 
while, he  accuses  the  British  Cabinet  indi* 
Tidually  and  collectively  of  being  too  weak — 
not  to  act — bat  to  refrain  from  action :  < '  they 
had  lost  their  composuro  : ''  and  were  driven 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  by  the  French  emperor, 
and  **  the  strong  man  who  was  amongst  them 
without  being  of  them." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  upon 
the  pen-«nd-ink  sketches  Mr.-  Kinglake  nas 
thought  it  right  to  publish  of  his  contempo- 
raries. They  can  answer  for  themselves: 
they  sit  opposite  to  him  or  near  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  they  know  him  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  them ;  and  if  they  overlook 
the  proceeding  we  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  it.  But  with  reference  to  Lord  Palmer- 
eton,  this  book  contains  statements  of  a  more 
unwarrantable  stamp. 

Mr.  Kinglake  describes  Lord  Pblmerston 
as  **  the  minister  who  went  his  own  way ;  " 
enjoying  a  paramount  power  just  when  he 
seemed  to  enjo^  none;  *' subordinated  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  m  foreign  affiiirs,"  yet  ruling 
over  him ;  a  man  well  ntted  to  act  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  <*  because  he  had  superseded  the 
Bourbons  and  suppressed  France,"  which, 
considering  the  opinions  expressed  by  this 
writer  as  to  the  French  emperor,  is,  at  least, 
a  doubtful  complimenl^;  in  short,  <*  the  real 
bridge  by  which  French  overtures  of  the  more 
secret  and  delicate  sort  would  come  from  over 
the  Channel."  For  these  excellent  reasons 
<'  Lord  Palmerston  as  early  as  the  spring  of 
1853  was  the  most  puissant  member  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Cabinet,"  and  at  last  gained  in 
it  "a  complete  dominion."  "  He  had  the 
skill  to  frotrude  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  keep  them  standing  forward  " 
as  false  ensicns  ana  pledges  of  peace  **  in  the 
van  of  a  ministry  which  was  bringing  the 
country  into  vrar."  As  an  examj^  of  his 
skill,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
signed in  December,  1853  and  remained  out 
of  office  twelve  days,  in  order  to  bring  his 
ooUeogues  to  reason  and  compel  them  to 
adopt  the  French  instructions  to  the  admirals 
i^ter  Sinope. 

These  statements  are  as  offensive  as  any 
that  can  be  made  against  a  minister ;  but  one 
singularity  of  Mr.  Kinglake *s  book  is  that 
when  ho  is  most  offensive  he  seems  to  be,  like 
his  hero,  the  great  Mtchi,  <*  unconscious  "  of 
it.  He  suggests  that  Lord  Palmerston,  hav- 
ing joined  a  cabinet  of  honorable  men,  spent 
a  year  in  betraying  them :  that  his  policy 
was  not  that  of  his  colleagues  for  which  he 
was  responsible  to  Parliament,  but  that  of  the 
Tuileries  ;  and  that  the  Home  Secretary  was 
4he  chosen  instromeDt  of  a  foreign  despot  to 


sacrifice  (fbr  Bonapartist  wiposes)  tlie  tin^ 
interests  of  this  country.  let  Mr.  Kinglake 
relates  all  this  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural 
transaction  in  the  world.  He  must  pennH 
us  to  tell  him  that  such  conduct  would  not 
only  destroy  a  public  man,  but  would  deserv- 
edly blast  a  man's  private  reputation.  And 
it  is  the  verv  reverse  of  the  conduct  pursued 
by  Lord  Palmerston  at  that  period.  Havine 
somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  the  Home  0^ 
fice  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
on  the  especial  reouest  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
himself  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne, 
Lord  Palmerston  sought  not  to  take  anv  ad- 
vice or  prominent  part  in  the  aflkirs  or  any 
other  department.  From  motives  of  delicacy 
he  confined  himself  to  the  business  of  his  own 
office  ;  and  although  his  experience  vras  not 
vranting  to  his  colleagues  m  foreign  tran»- 
actions,  he  neither  aspired  openly,  nor  con- 
spired in  secret,  to  resume  tne  direction  of 
an  office  he  had  ceased  to  hold.  Mr.  King^ 
lake  has  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  motives 
connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun- 
try after  the  attack  on  Sinope  the  resignatioQ 
which  was  tendered  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
December,  1853  :  we  say  **  tendered  "  he- 
cause  it  was  not  accepted  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
it  was  not  laid  formally  before  the  queen,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  did  not  cease  for  a  single 
day  to  hold  the  seal,  and  after  some  days  lie 
himself  withdrew  his  resignation.  But  Mr. 
Kinglake  is  entirely  misinformed.  8o  little 
reason  was  there  for  resigning  on  this  ques- 
tion that  every  minister  of  the  crown  was 
ready  and  eager,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  the  Sinope  attack,  to  adopt  the  coirse  pro- 
posed by  tne  French  Government.  In  real- 
ity, the  true,  and,  we  believe,  the  sole,  cause 
of  Lord  Palmerston  *s  resignation  at  that 
crisis  was  that  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  then  pressln?  on  a  measure  of  Pariia- 
mentary  Reform  which  he  thought  inoppor- 
tune, and  the  office  which  he  tnen  heid  as 
Home  Secretary  of  course  made  him  pecul* 
iarly  responsible  for  an  organic  measure  of 
internal  legislation.  This  difficulty  vras  sui^ 
mounted  mainly  in  consideration  of  the  para- 
mount importance  to  our  foreign  relations  of 
maintaining  the  union  of  the  Government. 
No  minister  of  this  country  has  ever  hem 
more  free  than  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
imputation  of  intriguing  against  his  col- 
leagues or  of  conspirine  to  defeat  a  policy  for 
which  he  was  ostensioly  responsible.  M^. 
Kinglake  describes  him  as  the  author  of  a 
sanguinary  war  in  a  cabinet  still  desirous  of 
peace  ;  and  as  the  dose  partisan  of  imperiaJ 
France  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  in- 
dependence of  Enghind. 

'*  Throwing  aside  with  a  langh  some  papen 
whidi  belong  to  the  Home  Office,  he  gave 
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his  strong  ebonlder  to  the  levelling  work. 
Under  the  weight  of  his  touch  the  barrier 
fell.  Thenceforth  the  hindrances  that  met 
him  were  bat  slight.  As  he  from  the  first 
had  willed  it,  so  moved  the  two  great  nations 
of  the  West." 

These  oracular  words  are,  however,  alike 
rnijust,  unfounded,  and  absurd.  Mr.  King- 
lake  appears  to  utter  them  as  if  he  were  pay- 
ing a  complimentary  tribute  to  the  strength 
of  Lord  Paimerston's  will :  but  he  pays  it  at 
the  expense  of  his  honor,  his  patriotism,  his 
fidelity,  and  his  truth. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  sar- 
vey  of  the  diplomatic  transactions  .which  led 
to  the  war.  We  regret  that  they  should 
have  detained  us  so  long — ^but  he  has  thought 
fit  to  devote  to  them  an  entire  volume.  Much 
of  this  space  is  occupied  by  episodes  or  epi- 
grams not  essential  to  the  narrative,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  many  important  incidents  are 
not  even  noticed.  It  is  singular  that  he 
should  have  devoted  one  hundred  and  ten 
pages  to  an  overwrought  description  of  the 
French  coup-d^^tat  of  1851,  when  he  has  not 
found  space  for  so  many  important  oocor- 
rences  in  1853.  But  the  principal  charge 
aeainst  Mr.  Kinglake's  first  volume  is,  that 
his  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  war  is  funda- 
mentally untrue,  his  deductions  are  fanciful, 
and  bis  naVrative  incomplete.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  second  volume,  which  is  devoted 
to  military  operations ;  and  here  we  confess 
that  we  hoped,  at  first,  to  find  Mr.  Kinglake, 
not  only  a  highly  entertaining,  but  a  trust- 
worthy guide.  The  papers  of  Lord  Raglan 
nught  afford  some  light  on  facts  not  yet 
known  to  us ;  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  military  combinations  there  is  less 
exercise  for  the  fancy  than  for  the  under- 
standing. These  hopes  have  not  been  alto- 
gether fulfilled.  A  civilian  finds  more  to 
object  to  in  the  first  volume — a  soldier  more' 
in  the  second.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  en- 
ter upon  the  field  of  technical  military  criti- 
cism, by  which,  we  doubt  not,  that  this  book 
will  also  be  tried ;  but  there  are  certain 
broad  military  principles,  applicable  to  the 
political  objects  of  a  campaign,  which  are 
fairly  within  reach  of  men  claiming  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 

But  Mr.  Kinglake,  although  he  has  evi- 
dently thought  a  good  deal  on  military  sub- 
jects, and  is  perspicuous  in  his  account  of  the 
movements  of  troops,  seems  never  to  have 
given  his  attention  to  the  strategical  prin- 
ciples which  determined  the  whole  course  of 
our  operations  in  this  war.  At  any  rate,  we 
nowhere  find  in  these  volumes  any  attempt 
to  describe  them ;  and,  as  scarcely  any  allu- 
sion is  made  to  their  existence,  we  suppose 
Mr.  Kinglake  is  unconscious  of  their  impor- 
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tanoe.  For  example  :  on  the  12th  January, 
1854,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  to  submit  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Allied 
fleets,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  expresses  himself  as 
if  he  thought  the  czar  very  nardly  used.  But 
he  entirely  foils  to  perceive  the  strategical 
efifect  of  this  movement  on  the  campaijgn  then 
going  on  upon  the  Danube.  During  the 
Turkish  war  of  1828  the  Black  Sea  was  a 
Russian  lake ;  Admiral  Greig's  fleet  gave  the 
most  useful  support  to  the  army  which  oper- 
ated against  Yarna,  and  every  kind  of  supply 
was  fi>rwarded  by  water  from  the  arsenal  of 
Sebastopol.  This  important  element  of  mill* 
tary  power  was  entirely  wanting  to  the  Rus- 
sians in  1854.  From  the  moment  the  Allied 
fleets  closed  the  Black  Sea,  the  whole  Rus- 
sian transport  service  had  to  be  carried  on  by 
land.  Omar  Pftcha,  on  the  contrary,  haa 
his  communications  open  by  sea.  Therefore, 
the  maritime  occupation  of  those  waters,  far 
from  being  indifferent  to  armies  contending 
on  the  Danube,  at  once  turned  the  balance 
in  fevor  of  the  Turks.*  In  February,  1854, 
the  Russians  changed  their  whole  operations, 
and  began  to  operate  against  the  line  of  the 
Danube;  this  was  precisely  the  moment 
when  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea  began 
to  tell  against  them.  Not  an  allusion  to  this 
point  can  we  discover  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  nar- 
rative. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  omission 
of  an  important  strategical  combination .  The 
operations,  when  the  Allies  perceived  that 
war  vras  inevitable,  were  as  regularly  gnulu- 
ated,  and  as  steadily  pursued,  as  the  diplo- 
matic measures  had  been  in  the  preceding 
period  of  negotiation ;  and  it  may  be  conven- 
ient at  once  to  lay  these  successive  steps  before 
the  reader.  Thus,  after  Sinope,  the  Allied 
fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  shut  up  the  Rus- 
sian ports,  and  cut  off  the  Russian  army  on  the 
Danube  from  its  marine  communications. 
The  first  intention  of  the  Allies  had  been,  as 
we  have  abeady  seen,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  Constantinople,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  might  be  approached,  or  the  Boepho- 
rus  seized,  by  the  enemy.  As  early  as  the 
16th  February,  1854,  Ix)rd  Clarendon  in- 
formed the  ambassador 

^<  That  a  considerable  military  force  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  Turkey  by  England  and 
France,  and  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
disembark  a  portion  of  these  troops  in  the 

♦This  argnment  was  used  by  a  writer  in  this 
jonmal  on  the  campaign  of  1854  (Ed.  Rev.  vol.  c.  p. 
277) ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  those  ^  our  readers  who 
tal«e  an  interest  in  these  details  to  that  remarkable 
paper,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  an  officer  then 
comparatively  little  known,  but  who  has  since  ren- 
dered public  services  of  the  first  orde^,  aad  now  fills 
a  very  high  posltiion  in  h«r  Duty's  service  in 
India. 
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neighborhood  of  the  DardaneHes,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  sure  baeis  of  operationB 
Bsainst  any  Raasian  force  which  may  here- 
uter  move  npon  Constantinople,  or  against 
any  direct  attack  on  that  city. 

The  instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  Lord  Raglan,  of  the  10th  April,  1854, 
pointed  out  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Allied 
forces  was  to  prevent  by  eveiy  means  in  their 
power  the  advance  of  the  Russian  army  on 
Constantinople ;  but  that,  with  a  view  to 
subsequent  operations  of  an  offensive  charac- 
ter, it  was  desirable  to  collect  information  as 
to  tbe  means  of  taking  or  destroying  Sebos* 
topol,  as  that  would  be  the  heaviest  blow 
which  could  be  struck,  and  a  solid  guarantee 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  remove  (though  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  not  done  so)  the  popular  misrepresenta- 
tion that  Lord  Aberaeen^s  Government  ex- 
pected to  restore  peace  bv  a  small  military 
demonstration  to  Malta.  aO  such  futile  dem- 
onstration was  ever  contemplated  by  them. 
Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  was  the  French,  and  not  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  which  proposed  in  the  first 
instance  to  send  out  ten  thousand  French  and 
five  thousand  British  troops.  This  proposal 
was  declined  by  England.  The  moment  war 
was  declared,  and  the  resolution  taken  to  send 
out  troops,  it  was  also  reeplved  to  send  out  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  country  available 
for  foreign  service,  amounting  to  about  twenty- 
eight  thousand  men.  Steam  transports  could 
only  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance  for  ten 
thousand ;  that  number  of  men  was  conse- 
Quently  sent  on  to  Malta,  where  they  landed 
for  a  few  days  until  means  were  provided  to 
convey  them  to  the  Bosphorus.  W  hilst  this 
operation  was  going  on  the  transports  re- 
turned to'  England  to  fetch  the  remainder. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  omitted  all  details  as  to  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition,  and  has  never  even  stated  the 
strength  of  the  army.* 

In  February,  1854,  the  Russians  adopted  a 
new  plan  of  operations.  Prince  Paskiewitsch 
took  the  command.  General  Liidcrs  crossed 
the  Danube;  and  when  the  Allied  troops 
reached  Turkey  in  AprU  and  May,  it  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  defending  the  Chersone- 
sus  or  Constantinople  from  attack,  but  of  af- 
fording support  to  the  army  under  Omar 
Pacha,  then  gallantly  defending  Silistria. 
For  this  purpose  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal 

*  The  exAiot  niii:d>er  of  Brituh  troops  sent  out  be- 
tween Febmarj  ana  April,  1854,  was  22,680  ;  and  in 
July  and  Angoflt,  when  the  Crimean  expedition  waa 
in  preparation,  seren  more  regiments  were  added, 
making  6,43 1  additional  troops.  On  the  9th  Deoem- 
ber,  16o4,  the  grand  total  of  the  troops  sent  by  this 
eoontry  to  the  Crimea  was  63,096  men. 


St.  Amaud  consented  to  mov«  the  troops  to 
Bulgaria.  At  last,  jon  the  21st  June,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria,  the 
evacuation  of  Wallachia  began,  and,  early  in 
August,  the  Russians  reorossed  the  Pruth. 
The  question  then  arose  which  gave  an  offen- 
sive character  to  the  war  and  took  the  AUies 
to  the  Crimea. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  true,  that 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  notioed  some  of  these  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  and 
has  omitted  others  altogether,  though  each 
of  them  is  an  essential  link  in  the  history  of 
the  war.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  first  stage  of 
tbe  operations  is  dismissed  in  eight " 


•*  Two  engineer  officers — Colonel  Ardent  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
on  the  part  of  England — were  despatched  to 
Turkey  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the 
best  means  of  aiding  the  sultan  to  defend  his 
home  dominions ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  Western 
Powers,  that  each  of  them  should  prepare  to 
send  a  small  body  of  troops  into  the  Levant.'* 

Was  it  beside  the  purpose  of  a  military 
historian  to  state,  as  the  result  of  this  missiony 
that  entrenchments  and  strong  earth-works 
were  thrown  up  across  the  IstlmiuB  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Gulf  of  Saros  ?  It  was  to 
execute  these  works  that  the  Allied  forces  first 
landed  at  Gallipoli,  and ,  if  the  asp^t  of  afiaiza 
had  still  been  as  unpromising  as  it  was  when 
they  left  England,  these  lines  would  have 
been  of  the  most  essential  service.  They  were 
designed  to  hold  the  passaee  connecting  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Mediterranean  by  » 
small  force  against  a  powerful  enemv.  The 
position  was  admirably  selected  for  that  pur- 
nose,  and  it  was  impregnable  when  defended 
oy  powers  in  command  of  the  sea.  Had  the 
Russians  struck  a  prompt  and  decisive  blow 
at  Constantinople,  these  lines  of  Gallipoli 
would  still  have  held  them  in  check.  !n»t 
contingency  never  occurred .  If  Massena  had 
never  invaded  Portugal,  the  world  misjit 
never  have  heard  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Ye- 
dras.  But,  considering  that  the  work  was 
not  only  planned  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and 
approved  by  Marshal  VaiUailt,  but  executed 
in  the  following  spring,  wc  think  the  fibct  was 
entitled  to  a  puce  in  this  history. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  generals  in  Turkey 
in  May,  the  troops  were  speedily  called  up  to 
Constentinople  and  quartered  in  or  about  the 
great  Barrack  at  Scutari,  where  twenty-two 
thousand  men  of  British  troops  were  assem- 
bled. Mr.  Kinglake  deepises  these  prosaio 
details,  and  he  devotes  the  first  chapter  of 
his  second  volume  to  some  discreditiuble  an 
ecdotes  of  the  detested  St.  Amaud  and  soma 
rhetorical  flattery  of  Lord  Raghin.  He  then 
piooeeds  to  describe  an  intrigue  for  the  oonr 
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mand  of  the  Allied  armiet,  which  Lord  Rag- 
Ian  baffled,  and  that  is  all.  la  Mr.  Kinglake 
onacqiiainted  with  the  Tery  remarkable  cir- 
eamatanoee  which  then  determined  the  move- 
ment of  the  armies,  or  has  he  any  motive  in 
sappressing  them?  We  cannot  tell :  but  it 
is  certain,  although  not  recorded  in  this  his- 
tory, that  on  the  17th  May,  Lord  Raglan  in 
the  <<  Oaradoc,"  Marshal  St.  Amaud  in  the 
<«  Berthollet,"  and  two  of  the  Turkish  min- 
isters, sailed  for*Vama  to  hold  a  council  of 
war  with  Omar  Pacha.  What  renders  this 
omission  more  remarkable  is  that  Afr.  King- 
lake  minutely  describes  some  unimportant 
oocurrencee  which  took  place  on  the  13th 
May,  and  others  on  the  4th  Jnne,  but  he 
omits  what  took  place  in  the  interval.  What 
took  place  in  the  interval  was  that  the  Allied 
generals  inspected  the  Turkish  army  and  its 
positions ;  tney  held  council  with  Omar  Ppr 
cha :  and  while  they  were  still  there,  on  the 
23d  May,  PaakiewitBch  opened  fire  on  Sills- 
tria. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
Omar  Pacha,  the  Allied  generals  consented 
to  move  their  forces  to  Bulgaria  without  de- 
lay, not  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Silistria,  for  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  the  field,  out  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  fall 
of  that  fortress,  Russia  would  have  to  dispute 
the  line  of  the  Balkan  against  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe^ 

Mr.  Kinglake  treats  vrith  inexpressible 
oontempt  a  plan  formed  by  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
nand  on  the  4th  June,  for  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  Balkan,  for  which  pur- 
pose Bosquet's  division  was  already  in  march 
lor  Adrianople.  He  appears  to  bo  entirely 
unaware  that,  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Silid- 
tna  and  Shnmla  and  the  occupation  by  the 
enemy  of  the  eastern  passes  leading  to  Aides, 
the  presence  of  a  force  entrenched  at  Adrian,- 
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ble  or  even  possible,  that  the  Rnssians  should 
utterly  fail  before  Silistria.  It  was  certain 
that  tne  Allied  armies  had  not  the  means  of 
*<  moving  to  the  front  to  relieve  the  plaoe.'* 
Therefore  Marshal  St.  Amaud  proposed  to 
take  up  a  very  strong  position,  wuich  even  in 
the  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Danubian  for^ 
tresses,  must  have  stopped  the  invader.  As 
it  was,  there  the  Allies  remained,  dying  by 
scores  of  cholera,  almost  within  hearing  of 
the  cannonade  at  Silistria,  but  incapable  of 
moving  forwards,  when  happily  the  Russians 
failed  m  their  final  onslaught,  and  on  the  22d 
June,  recrossed  the  Danube.  These  facts  are 
barely  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  though 
with  a  touching  sympathy  for  the  prowess  of 
his  countrymen,  he  oevotes  some  pages  to  the 
gallant  exploits  of  young  Butler  and  young 
Nasmyth,  the  voluntary  defenders  of  Silis- 
tria. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  invasion  of 
Turkey  by  Russia  ends.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  Russians  evacuated  the  Principalities. 
Mr.  Kinglake  thinks  that  a  mere  blockade 
and  the  intervention  of  the  German  Powers 
must  soon  have  brought  the  czar  to  reason, 
and  he  asks,  <'  How  came  it  to  happen,  that 
rejecting  the  peace  which  seemed  to  be  thus 
^pared  by  the  mere  course  of  events,  the 
Western  Powers  determined  to  undertake  the 
invasion  of  a  Russian  province?  "  In  other 
words,  why  did  we  go  to  the  Crimea  at  all  ? 

It  appears  that  this  would  be  the  place  to 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  strate^ 
gical  views  of  Lord  Raglan  upon  the  cam* 
paign.  Mr.  Kinglake  boasts  that  he  has  had 
the  privilege  of  examining  all  Lord  Raglan's 
papers  and  correspondence ;  but  as  &r  as  we 
can  perceive,  in  no  one  instance  have  these 
papers  served  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the 
oonrduct  of  the  war.  Yet  at  this  time,  the 
British  Qovemment  must  have  awaited  with 
extreme  interest  the  reports  of  the  oom« 
mander,  who  was  already  on  the  spot,  act« 


ople  had  long  before  been  pointed  out  byvery^^g  in  concert  with  the  French  maruial  and 


high  military  authority,  as  one  of  the  most 
efieotnal  modes  of  stopping  an  invasion  of 
Turkey.  **  If,"  said  Marshal  Marmont  (no 
mean  guide  on  such  a  question) ,  '*  if  a  French 
and  English  fleet  were  to  pass  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardanellee,  and  arrive  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  if  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of  fifty 
thousand  men  of  the  alliance,  Austrian's 
or  French,  toere  to  take  up  the  position  of 
Adrianople  and  establish  an  entrenched  camp 
there,  then  the  Rnssians  would  have  immense 
difficulties  in  dislodging  their  enemies.*  Lord 
Baglan  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  cir- 
cumstances did  not  justify  tnis  movement, 
and  it  was  abandoned :  but  it  by  no  means 
f<^ws  that  the  proposal  was  an  absurd  one. 
On  the  4th  June,  nobody  thought  it  proba- 
•8m  again  fil  Bev.  vol.  e.,  p.  269. 


the  Turkish  general.  The  Russian  siege  of 
Silistria  had  laegun ;  if  successful,  the  army 
of  invasion  must  ere  long  have  found  itself 
in  fiioe  of  the  Allied  forces;  if  defeated > 
what  part  remained  for  the  Allied  forces  to 
take?  This  dilemma  was  so  obvious,  that 
Lord  Raghin  can  hardly  have  failed  to  con* 
eider  it;  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
course,  he  had  resolved  to  adopt  in  either  al- 
ternative. On  this  important  question  this 
history  is  a  blank.  But  it  is  stated  in  an« 
other  place  that  from  the  moment  Lord 
Raglan  knew  that  the  siege  of  Silistria  had 
been  rniHed,  he  never  doubted  that,  for  that 
vear  at  least,  the  invasion  of  European  Tur- 
key was  at  an  end.  And  again :  ^*  After  all, 
it  18  hard  to  say  what  other  disposition  of 
the  troops  [than  the  Crimean  expedition] 
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would  have  oaited  the  advantaees  of  being 
better  and  poflsible."  Mr.  Kingmke  admitei 
tiierefore,  that  the  invaaion  of  the  Crimea 
vaa  not  only  the  best  dispoeition  of  the 
troops,  but  the  only  one-ra  retreat  to  Malta 
being  obvionaly  impoeeible. 

T&  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised  on  the  21et 
June  apon  the  &ilure  of  the  final  assault  of 
the  plaoe.  What  was  now  to  be  done?  Mr. 
Kinglake's  opinion  is  that  at  that  moment 
**  the  war  ceased  to  be  necessary,"  and  that 
''  it  would  have  been  yirtualW  at  an  end  if 
Franee  had  been  mistress  of  herself,  or  if 
England  had  been  free  from  passion  and  crav- 
ing for  adventure.''  Upon  this  view  of  the 
case  the  Crimean  inrasion  was  unjustifiable ; 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Kinglake  proceeds  to 
account  for  it,  not  by  any  mige  views  of  pol- 
itics or  of  war,  but  by  paltry  personal  puh 
sions  and  influences  of  the  most  contemptible 
kind.  For  the  whole  theory  of  this  ingen- 
ious author  reminds  us  in  some  degree  of 
the  paradox  of  Mandeville,  that  the  world  is 
realw  governed  by  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind.  But  his  manner  of  presenting  the 
fiicts  of  the  case  is  marvellously  incompete, 
and  his  deductions  from  them  are  conse- 
quently fiillacious. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  for 
no  trace  of  the  iact  appears  in  these  volumes, 
that  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when 
the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Cri* 
mea  were  going  on,  negotiacions  witH  Russia 
were  also  carried  on  by  Austria  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  the  Western  Powers.  England 
and  France  declared  by  their  despatches  of 
the  22d  July,  that  the  sacrifices  already  im- 
posed upon  them  were  too  great,  and  the 
cause  they  had  taken  in  hand  too  important, 
for  them  to  desist,  unless  they  obtained  from 
Bussia  adequate  securities  against  the  re- 
newal of  hostiliUes.  They  therefore  de> 
manded,  1.  That  the  Protectorate  daimed  by 
Bussia  over  the  Prinoipalitiee  by  virtue  of 
former  treaties,  now  abrogated,  should  cease, 
2.  That  the  navigation  of  the  months  of  the 
Danube  should  be  free.  3.  That  Use  treaty 
of  13th  July,  1841,  should  be  revised  in  the 
sense  of  a  restriction  of  the  naval  power  of 
Bussia  in  the  Black  Sea.  4.  That  no  power 
should  claim  an  ofiicial  protectorate  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  On  the  8th 
Aupist,  Austria  entirely  adopted  these  prin- 
ciptes.  Notes  were  ezchai^ed  at  Vienna, 
and  on  the  10th  August,  Austria  urged  Rus- 
sia to  accede  to  these  demands.*    Prussia 

*  In  the  very  teeth  of  theee  iodisputable  facts 
Mr.  Kinglftke  statee  (toI.  ii.,  p.  128),  that "  our 
plan  of  engi^ing  in  a  great  marine  expedition 
against  Crim  Tar^rjr  wonld  oanse  Austria  and  Prus- 
tia  to  despair  of  all  effeotire  eopport  from  the  Wert, 
thns  driving  them,  or  tending  to  drive  them,  into 
bettor  relattoni  mth  ITioholM.     Bsfore  the  28th 


hersupon  withdrew,  and  velbsed  to  take  a 
part  in  this  lemonstranee.  On  the  26th 
August,  Bussia  fuMwdy  njeUed  ihem  terms* 
Had  they  been  accepted,  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  Crimean  «cnediti<m  would  not  have 
taken  piece.  Here  tnen  is  the  dear  and  pre* 
else  (ground  on  which  the  war  afisomag  aa 
offensive  character  agunst  Bussia,  vis.,  to 
comncl  her  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace  which 
England  and  France  held  to  be  necessai^  to 
the  future  safety  of  TurkeY,*and  which  Ana* 
tria  had  fully  adopted.  iTbis  is  the  political 
ezfdanation  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  iustifled, 
as  each  preceding  step  of  the  Allies  Lid  been 
justified,  by  a  fresh  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Bussia  to  agree  to  the  terms  piopoeea  by  the 
Allies. 

Mr.  Kinfl^[ake^  Fusing  by  these  negotia- 
tions  and  olfers  in  total  silence,  proceeds  to 
attribute  the  war  solely  to  the  adventurous 
and  fervent  peasions  of  the  English  people, 
to  the  artifices  of  fVance,  to  the  influence  of 
the  newspaper  press  in  this  country,  and  to 
the  tornor  of  the  British  Cabinet  at  a  dinner 
at  Pembroke  Ixx^e.  Theee  are  absurdities 
alike  unworthy  of  the  historian  of  this  war, 
and  of  his  subject.  The  passions  of  the  Eng- 
lish neople  were  not  so  excited  that  they 
would  not  have  desisted  from  the  war,  if  they 
could  then  have  obtained  adequate  and  last, 
ing  guarantees  of  peace.  France  bad  not 
more  to  do  with  those  conditions  than  Aua* 
tria,  which  had  adopted  them.  Mr.  Kin(^ 
lake  has  drawn  a  fiuiiaiful  picture  of  a  great 
English  newspaper,  under  the  figure  of  a 
**  Q)mpany  "  exercising  **  a  great  sway  over 
the  conduct  of  the  war.'*  We  know  not 
whether  the  TVmes  newspaper  belongs  to 
a  *< Company"  at  all,  ami  we  very  mooh 
question  the  fact.  But  if  <' widows  and 
country  gentlemen  "  have  any  share  in  the 
profits  of  that  journal,  it  may  be  preaumed 
that  these  persons  have  not  more  influ- 
ence over  its  political  direction,  than  the  in* 
dividual  shareholders  of  a  railway  company 
have  over  the  express  trains  upon  the  line. 
It  is  within  our  certain  knowledge  that  the 
articles  to  which  Mr.  Kinglake  refers  were 
simply  the  expression  of  the  strong  oonvio* 
tions  of  one  or  two  political  writers,  who 
had  in  view  no  object  but  the  public  in- 
terests they  had  undertaken  to  defend; 
and  that  the  paltry  motives  here  ascribed 
to  them  had  not  one  particle  of  influence 
on  the  course  they  tooa  in  that  great  dis- 
cussion.    They  have  reeson  to  look  back 

July  there  were  signs  that  this  ehango  wae  begin- 
ning to  set  Russia  free  from  the  straits  into  which 
she  nad  been  placed  by  the  onanimitj  of  the  Four 
Powen.  As  far  as  Austria  was  eonoemed  the  very 
reverse  was  the  ease,  aa  is  demonstrated  by  her  note 
of  the  6th  Angosty  and  by  her  deolaration  thai  ahe 
approved  the  moderation  of  our  ooodiUaoB* 
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QKk  ikal  ooiBW  mtfa  nnnigBd  aatii&«tioa ; 
fix  wfaaiever  may  bave  been  tbo  aubeeaaent 
B  of  thoee  by  ivhom  tbis  aKpeoition 
carried  on,  the  inTaaion  of  the  Crimea 
demonatratod  by  the  result  to  be  the  true 
mod  Btrate^cal  operetion  which  exhausted 
tne  whole  power  of  Russia,  and  finally  led 
ber  to  abandon  all  her  pretensions  and  con- 
elude  peaoe. 

Nor  ean  it  be  forgotten  that  all  the  ressons 
which  existed  in  tiie  summer  of  1854  for  the 
attack  on  Sebastopol  were  augmented  a  bun* 
dred*fi)ld,  when  it  was  discovered  (as  it  was 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year)  what 
eoomouB  stores  the  cnr  had  aoeumulated  in 
that  arsenal  for  the  subjugation  of  the  East. 
Tha.t  &ct,  coupled  with  the  oouTersations 
mth  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  Mensohikoflf 
mission,  the  insults  to  Turkey,  the  daim  of 
the  Protectorate,  and  the  seisure  of  the 
Prinoipalitiea,  conclusively  demonstrates  the 
depth  and  magnitude  of  the  design  of  Nich- 
oJbu,  and  that  design  was,  by  the  ultimate 
oapture  and  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  anni- 
himted.  The  Crimean  War  could  not  infuse 
any  real  strength  into  Turkey,  but  it  took 
from  Russia  the  power  of  injurinff  her.  In 
point  of  fact,  long  before  the  puolio  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  Sebastopol  by  any 
Soglish  newspaper,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
bad  distinctly  informed  Lord  Raglan  in  his 
despatch  of  the  10th  April,  1854,  that  Se* 
bastopol  was  the  point  against  which  effec- 
tire  operations,  when  they  coomienced,  should 
be  directed.  To  that  minister,  who  had  af- 
terwards to  bear  so  much  of  the  obloquy 
which  might  more  iustly  have  been  tlirown 
on  others,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  ener- 
aetioally  adopted  this  policy  at  the  outset  of 
Uie  war.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  stood 
•lone  in  it.  Indeed,  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Cabinet  is  a  8u£kient  ansvrer  to  that 
eiMfge ;  though  we  may  here  remark,  in  an- 
•w«F  to  Mr.  Bjnglake's  former  extravagant 
estimate  of  Lord  FIslmerston's  influence,  that 
tiw  Hoone  Secretary  was  not  present  at  the 
Oi^Mnet  which  &ially  deoided  on  the  expedi* 
tkm.  At  length,  when  the  time  for  action 
arrived,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ss  Minister 
of  War,  proceeded  of  course  to  ccmmiunicate 
to  Lord  Raglan  the  views  of  the  Qovemment. 
He  did  so  in  a  despatch  which  vras  read  to 
the  Cabinet  after  a  dinner  at  Pembroke 
Lodge,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  has  here  amused 
his  readers  with  a  whimsical  anecdote.  He 
relates  that  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
CKCept  a  small  minority,  fell  asleep.  As  the 
whole  despatch  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fines,  and  might  be  read  in  fifteen 
minutes,  their  slumbers  cannot  have  been 
long.  But  even  if  the  incident  be  truly 
stated,  it  had  no  e£B9ct  on  the  result.  The 
deeiaion  had   pceHoady  been 
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tsken  in  the  Cabinet  after  repeated  discus- 
sions ;  the  despatch  was  merely  the  formal 
document  conveying  it  to  Lord  lUglan.  Mr. 
Kinglake  assails  this  despatch  with  great  un- 
fairness and  acrimony :  he  says  wat  ^*  it 
bristled  with  sentences  tending  to  provoke 
objections ; "  and  implies  that  it  would  or 
should  have  been  **  mutilated  "  by  an  awak- 
ened Cabinet.  As  ho  publishes,  or  affects  to 
pttblifib,  the  despatch  itself,  readers  can  judes 
for  themselves.  We  say,  moreover,  with  the 
whole  despatch  before  us,  that  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  open  to  no  objections  at  all.  Mr. 
Kinglake  rashlj^  asserts  that  the  cosenoy  of 
the  wording  of  it  placed  the  English  general 
under  compulsion.  We  find  in  it  direct  evi* 
dence  of  toe  contrary.  After  referring  to 
the  previous  instructions  of  the  10th  April, 
whi^  had  pointed  to  Sebastopol  at  the  very 
outset  of  toe  war,  whenever  it  should  a»- 
sume  the  shape  of  ofiensive  hostilities,  and 
after  showing  that  the  other  contingencies 
of  the  campaign  were  already  exhausted,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  instructed  Lord  RacUm 
**  to  ocmcert  measures  fi>r  the  sie^e  of  Seoas* 
topol,  unless y  with  the  information  in  your 
possession,  but  at  present  unknown  in  this  , 
country,  you  should  be  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  a  reasomh' 
Ue  prospect  ofsuccess.^^  And  he  added,  that 
*'  if,  upon  mature  reflection,  you  should  con- 
sider the  united  strength  of  the  two  armies  is 
insuflBicient  for  this  undertaking, you  are  not  to 
be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
originally  vested  in  youJ*^  We  entirely  deny 
that  this  was  '^  an  absolute  order  from  tfaie 
Secretary  of  State."  It  was  exactly  such  an 
order  as  a  ^vemment  must  give  in  the  di»- 
charge  of  its  duty ;  it  is  such  an  order  as 
strengthens  a  commander  to  act,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  left  him  to  judge  in  the  last  r^ 
sort  whether  he  had  the  means  of  obeying  it. 
But  there  are  thiqgs  yet  more  singular  with 
reference  to  this  despatch.  Mr.  Kinglake 
publishes  a  portion  otit  (vol.  ii^  p.  106)  in- 
txoduced  witn  the  words,  <'  so  fiur  as  it  related 
to  the  expedition  which  the  Allies  undertook, 
the  promised  despatch  vfas  in  these  words :  " 
and  as  the  document  was  headed  '*  Secret," 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  barred  with  mysterious 
asterisKS,  Mr.  Kinelake'a  readers  may  per*- 
baps  imagine  that  he  is  at  last  breaking  the 
seal  of  the  Raglan  papers  and  introducing 
them  to  a  secret  of  state.  But  this  would 
be  a  delusion.  When,  on  the  23d  April, 
1855,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  v^as  exammed 
by  the  Sebastopol  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  grace,  by  the  express  desire 
of  the  Committee,  produced  in  their  entiretu 
both  the  despatch  to  Lord  Raglan  of  the  10th 
April,  and  auo  that  of  the  29th  June.  Both 
these  documents  are  printed  inextenso  in  the 
taken  before  that  Committee,  PM 
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ii.  p.  116 ;  and  it  is  certainly  unaoooantable 
tliat  Mr.  Kinglake  should  not  have  referred 
to  a  Boarce  of  infonpation  which  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  him.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
historian  of  the  Crimean  War  ought  to  have 
printed  both  those  despatches,  on  which  the 
expedition  was  founded,  fully  and  completely 
in  his  Appendix.  Instead  of  that  he  has  in- 
serted a  mutilated  copy  of  one  of  them  in  his 
text.  We  say  mutilated,  because  the  omis- 
sions are  by  no  means  unimportant.  They 
relate  to  the  design  for  seizing  the  Isthmus 
of  Pcrikop  to  prevent  the  Kussians  from 
throwing  troops  into  the  Crimea,  and  also  to 
operations  in  ueorgia  in  the  event  of  the  de- 
lay being  inevitable  in  undertaking  the  expe- 
dition against  Sebastppol.  An  alternative 
was,  therefore,  presented  to  Lord  Raglan  in 
the  very  despatch  which  Mr.  Kinglake  repre- 
sents as  an  absolute  command. 

Mr.  Kindake's  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  Raglan  received  this  despatch  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  He  tells  us  that 
the  general  believed  that  the  enterprise  was 
one  of  a  very  hazardous  kind,  and  was  not 
warranted  by  any  *'  safe  information  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  enemy 's  forces. '  *  Never- 
theless, he  resolved  not  to  exercise  his  discre- 
tion, but  to  obey  it.  Not  that  Lord  Raglan 
thought  that  the  order  was  simply  impera- 
tive, for  ho  took  Sir  George  Brown's  opinion 
on  the  subject.  These  two  gallant  officers 
asked  themselves  *'  how  the  Great  Duke 
would  have  acted  and  decided  under  such 
circumstances."  Sir  George  Brown  thought 
**  that  great  man  watUd  not  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  undertaking  such  an  en- 
terprise :  "  but  he  added,  **  if  you  decline  it, 
they  will  send  some  one  else  out  to  command 
the  army.''  After  this  military  council, 
Lord  Raglan  decided,  as  we  are  told  by  his 
historiographer,  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  judgment ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that 
having  so  decided,  it  was  mainly  to  his  firm- 
ness and  courage  that  the  landing  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  due.  We  heartily  rejoice  that 
the  wording  of  the  despatoh  was  sufficiently 
clear  toproduce  this  result. 

Mr.  Kinglake  repeatedly  asserts  that  the 
expedition  was  undertaken  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  attending  it,  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea. 
But,  although  it  is  true  that  very  little  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained  by  the  generals  in 
the  East,  yet  the  British  Government  had 
exerted-  itself  to  the  utmost  to  ascertain  the 
true  Btato  of  things  in  the  Crimea,  and  had 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
peninsula  was  aecura'toly  known  to  them,  as 
the  result  afterwards  proved,  and  Mr.  King- 
lake  admits.  The  whole  of  this  information 
was  transmitted  to  Lord  Raglan  befinre  he 


was  oalled  upon  to  take  the  final  detonaioa- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  this  information  waaaQ 
obtained  in  England,  and  none  of  it  was  col- 
lected by  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Ra^gkn. 
Whose  mult  was  that  ?  The  motive  aaaigoed 
by  Mr.  Kinghike  for  thiB  Borpriaiiig  omi»<» 
18  thus  expressed: — 

<*  The  duty  of  fathering  knowledge  by 
clandestine  means  is  one  so  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  of  an  English  gentleman,  that  there 
is  always  danger  of  his  neglecting  it  or  per- 
forming it  ill.  Perhaps  no  two  men  coula  be 
less  fit  for  the  business  of  employing  spies 
than  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  foglan.  ' — 
VoLii.,p.90. 

If  Mr.  Kinglake  is  acquainted  with  the  de» 
spatohes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  will 
find  in  them  abundant  evidence  that  oar 
greatest  commander — an  English  genUeman 
also  in  his  way — never  n^lected  any  means 
of  obtaining  the  best  information  he  could 
from  secret  political  and  military  sourees. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  a  general.  The  neglect  of  it  in  this 
instance,  when  some  knowledge  of  the  Crimea 
might  certainly  have  been  ooUocted  from  the 
Greek  traders,  was  unpardonable. 

Mr.  Kinglake  stands  in  this  singular  posi- 
tion. He  condemns  as  unwise  the  policy  of 
the  oampaicn  he  has  undertaken  to  aeecribe ; 
and,  in  order  to  exalt  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Raglan ,  he  represents  him  as  carrying  throueh , 
by  the  force  of  his  own  will  and  au thorny, 
an  expedition  which  he  believed  to  be  '<  not 
even  moderately  prudent."  If  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Kinglake  be  the  true  one, 
surely  the  wisdom  and  moral  courage  of  the 
French  officers  who  remonstrated  against  the 
expedition  would  contrast  iavorablv  with  the 
rash  and  adventurous  spirit  in  which  it  was 
execnted.  We  who  believe  that  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Crimea  was  a  wise  and  necessary 
operation,  can  with  greater  sincerity  rejoioe 
that  the  **  timides  avis "  were  overruled. 
The  honor  of  overruling  them  rests  with 
Lord  Raglan,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Admiral 
Bruat,  and  Colonel  Troohu.  Oddly  enough, 
whilst  he  accuses  the  English  lOovemment  of 
fettering  the  judgment  of  Lord  Raglan  by  a 
despateh,  Mr.  Kmglake  discovers  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
113)  that,  '<  in  effect,  the  power  of  deciding 
for  or  against  the  expedition  had  passed  from 
Paris  and  from  London,  and  was  all  concen- 
tred in  the  English  general."  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  ** absolute  orders"  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stete  ? 

We  cannot  attempt,  within  our  present 
limits,  to  criticise  minutely  the  military  de- 
tails of  this  ereat  operation  as  related  by  Mr. 
Kinglake.  They  would  recjuire  an  amount 
of  space  we  axe  unable  to  give  to  them,  sad 
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an  aaoiint  of  militery  ezperieiioe  we  do  not 
pOflBesB ;  and  we  doabt  not  that  this  part  of 
the  task  will  be  more  fullj  performed  by 
other  writers  in  this  country  and  in  France. 
!nie  latter  half  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  second  yoU 
mne  appears  to  ns  to  be  the  most  spirited  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  book.  It  is  still 
pervaded,  we  regret  to  observe,  bva  tendencv 
to  depreciate  the  conduct  of  our  Allies,  which 
10  unworthy  of  a  writer  in  Mr.  Kinglake's 
position,  and  not  less  unfounded  than  the  im- 
putation urged  by  vulgar  and  ignorant  writ- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  —  that 
the  English  were  alwavs  behindhand  in  the 
ooncertod  movements  of  the  two  armies .  But 
without  engaging  in  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  shSil  content  ourselves  with  follow- 
ing the  personal  conduct  of  Lord  Raglan  dur- 
ing the  three  eventi'ul  days  which  ended  by 
placing  the  Allied  armies  victorious  on  the 
nmghts  of  the  Alma. 

l^te  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  Septem- 
ber, the  British  army,  bivouacking  around 
the  village  of  Bulganak,  not  without  fear  of 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  Marshal  St. 
Amaud,  accompanied  by  Colonel  IVoohu, 
rode  up  to  Loni  Raglan's  headquarters  to 
concert  a  plan  of  attack  for  the  following  day. 
Scornfully  as  Mr.  Kinglake  is  pleased  to  treat 
this  overture  from  su<Si  a  man  as  St.  Amaud 
to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Raglan,  it  appears  to 
110  to  foe  the  most  natural  and  rational  step 
that  could  be  taken  under  the  circumstances. 
A  few  days  before,  Lord  Raglan  bad  declared 
to  the  marshal  in  a  French  letter,  quoted  by 
Mr.'Kinglake  (p.  149),  that  on  reaching  the 
rendezvous  tho  generals  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  their  manner  of 
acting  together  remained  unaltered  and  sin- 
cere :  now  was  the  time  to  put  that  union 
and  sincerity  to  the  test.  St.  Amaud  pro- 
posed his  pun.  P^haps  it  was  not  a  eood 
(Mie;  but  what  says  Mr.  Sjnglake  of  Lord 
Raglan's  reception  of  it? 

"  Lord- Raglan,  cast  in  another  mould,  sat 
quiet,  with  governed  features,  restraining — 
or  only  perhaps  postponing— his  smiles,  lis- 
tening graciously,  assenting,  or  not  dissent- 
ing, pattine  foi^rard  no  plan  of  his  own,  and, 
in  short,  Ending  discussion.  This  method 
was  instinctive  with  him ;  but  in  his  inter- 
eonrse  with  the  French  he  followed  it  delib- 
erately and  upon  system.  .  .  .  Of  a  certainty 
Lord  liaglan  dealt  as  though  be  held  k  to  be 
dear  gain  to  be  able  to  avoid  intrusting  the 
manhal  with  a  knowledge  of  what  our  army 
would  be  likely  to  undertake ;  but  my  beli^ 
is  that  this,  his  seemingly  guarded  method, 
was  no\  so  much  based  upon  anything  which 
may  have  come  to  his  ears  from  Paris  or  from 
tho  French  camp,  but  rather  upon  his  desire 
to  avoid  premature  oontroversy  and  upon  his 
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true  native  English  dislike  of  aU  premature 
planning.  He  was  so  sure  of  his  troops,  and 
BO  conscious  of  his  own  power  to  act  swifUv 
when  the  occasion  might  cpme,  that  although 
he  was  now  within  half  a  march  of  the  ene- 
my's assembled  forces,  he  did  not  at  all  long 
to  ruffle  his  mind  with  projects — ^with  projects 
for  the  attack  of  a  position  not  hitherto  reoon* 
noitred." — ^Vol.  ii.,p.  241. 

This  is,  we  think,  the  most  absurd  passage 
we  remember  to  have  read  in  all  historical 
composition.  What !  the  pupil  of  Welling- 
ton, commanding  only  a  portion  of  an  Allied 
army,  which  was  on  the  next  morning  to  at- 
tack  a  powerful  enemy  in  a  strong  position, 
refuses  **  to  ruffle  his  mind  with  projects," 
and,  when  asked  by  the  French  commander 
to  discuss  with  him  the  plan  of  the  attack,  he 
takes  refuge  in  unmeaning  grimaces  and  holds 
his  tongue !  If  such  was  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Raglan,  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  folly  and 
insincerity  beyond  it.  Conceive  the  Dukc  of 
Wellington,  m  a  conference  with  Bliicher 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  refusing  to 
<'  intrust  the  marshal  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  our  army  would  be  likely  to  undertake ! ' ' 
How  are  concerted  operations  between  com- 
manders of  equal  rank  possible,  if  they* do 
not  communicate  to  each  other  their  inteu'^ 
tions,  and  act  upon  them  ?  It  would  appear^ 
on  Mr.  Kinglake's  own  showing,  thatif  ix)rd 
Raglan  vouchsafed  no  further  explanation 
than  this,  St.  Amaud  was  entitled  to  sup- 
pose that  he  did  not  reject  the  French  pro- 
posal. At  any  rate,  Mr.  Einglake  is  guilty 
of  unnecessary  discourtesy  when  be  engraves 
upon  his  copy  of  the  French  "  Projet "  that 
it  was  '*  un/ru/y  stated  to  have  been  accepted 
by  Lord  Raglan."  The  French  officers  ma^ 
well  have  conceived  that  Lord  Raglan  acqui- 
esced in  it.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  when 
the  Allies  found  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Russian  army,  St.  Amaud's  plan  was  imr 
practicable. 

But,  after  all,  does  it  appear  from  this 
book,  or  from  any  other  eviaence,  that  Lord 
Raglan  had  formed  any  plan  of  attack  at  all  ? 
We  have  already  remarked  on  the  strange 
absence  of  evidence  of  any  strategical  design 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Silistria ; 
still  more  strange  is  the  absence  of  any  deft- 
nite  tactics  as  be  approached  the  enemy's  po- 
sition at  the  Alma.  Yet  a^jain  Mr.  Kinglake 
throws  no  light  on  the  subject.  The  gener- 
als of  division  were  not  consulted  or  informed 
of  their  chiefs  intentions  the  evening  before ; 
they  received  no  definite  or  precise  orders  on 
the  momtnj;  of  the  battle.  Ix)rd  Ragkw 
made  up  his  mind  (perhaps  wiselv)  not  to 
attempt  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  out  to  at- 
tack m  front.  Thereupon  every  man  knew 
that|  the  Boeaiana  being  before  our  linea, 
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making  its  way  against  wind  and  tide  from 
tiie  Dardanelles  to  the  Bosphorus.  Lord 
Stratford,  and  the  French  amoaseador,  M.  de 
la  Cour,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio,  were 

2uite  alive  to  this  danger ;  and  before  Lord 
llarendon's  instruction  of  the  23d  September 
bad  reached  the  hands  of  him,  whom  Mr. 
Kinglake  delights  to  call  the  <'  Great  £lt- 
chi,  '  that  eminent  person  was  oonvinoed 
that  the  time  to  call  up  the  fleet  had  arrived, 
and  had  determined  to  issue  the  order  under 
his  anterior  instructions. 

Mr.  Kinglake  supposes  that  the  czar  re- 
solved ^*  to  nave  vengeance  at  sea  while  ven* 
geance  at  sea  was  still  possible,"  and  that 
orders  for  active  operations  were  given  to  the 
fleet  at  Sebastopol,  when  the  hostne  resolution 
of  the  Western  Powers  was  knoum  to  the  czar, 
a  little  before  the  14th  October.  But  that 
was,  in  truth,  exactly  the  time  when  the  de- 
cision of  the  Grand  Council  and  the  Turkic^ 
declaration  of  war  became  known  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  Mr.  Kinglake,  as  we  have  seen, 
post-dated  these  events,  and  then  casts  upon 
the  Western  Powers  what  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  Turkish  declaration.  He  even 
asserts  that  the  fleets  entered  the  Dardanelles 
on  the  22d,  *<  the  day  before  war  was  de- 
clared and  the  treaty  of  1841  suspended." 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  vrnr  had  actually  been 
declared  just  eighteen  days  before. 

The  Russian  army  made  no  attempt  on 
Constantinople,  and  eyen  on  the  Danube  the 
extended  line  of  Russian  troops  was  exposed 
to  attack,  without  being  able  to  return  it,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  fact,  threw  the  asail- 
ing  party  on  the  defensive,  and  gave  a  strange 
oharacter  to  the  war  during  the  ensuing 
winter  months.  But  the  Russian  fleet  went 
out  and  destroved  the  Turkish  squadron  at 
Sinope.  Mr.  Kinglake  thinks  the  attack  was 
justified  by  the  usages  of  vmr,  in  spite  of 
Count  Nesselrode^s  positive  declaration  of 
the  3lBt  October,  that  Russia  would  remain 
on  the  defensive  and  not  take  the  initiative  in 
hostilities.  Mr.  Kinglake  again  reserves  his 
censure  for  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England,  which  had  been  weak  enough  still 
to  place  some  reliance  on  the  word  of  Russia, 
ana  had  consequently,  not  instructed  their 
admirals  to  act.  He  talks  of  a  chasm  in  the 
instructions  of  the  admirals ;  but  in  fact  they 
were  empowered  to  act,  and  some  of  them 
thought  so.  The  British  Government  de- 
clared by  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  27th  De- 
cember, '*  that  it  was  not  the  Turkish  squad- 
son  alone  that  was  deliberately  attacked  in 
the  harbor  of  Sinope.  It  was  an  ofienoe 
against  the  Western  Powers,  which  they  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  resent."  Mr.  king- 
lake  asserts  that  <*  the  Governments  of  France 
and  £n;;land  had  omitted  to  consider  the 
plight  in  which  they  would  stand,  if  under 


the  eyes  of  their  naval  commanders,  %  Rus- 
sian admiral  should  come  out  from  Sebasto- 
pol and  crush  a  Turkish  squadron  in  the 
midst  (If  the  Black  Sea."     (Vol.  i.,  p.  375.) 
Yet  only  three  pages  before  he  had  nimeelf 
quoted  Lord  Clarendon's  positive  instmotioDS 
of  the  8th  October,  that  '*  if  the  Ruseiaa 
fleet  were  to  come  out  of  Sebastopol,  the  fleets 
would  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pass 
through  the  Bosphorus,"  and  a  discretion- 
ary power  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  and 
admirals  to  use  them  as  might  be  most  expe- 
dient for  the  defence  of  the  sultan's  territo- 
ries. The  sultan's  territories  had  clearly  been 
attacked  at  Sinope.    When  the  news  of  the 
action  of  Sinope  reached  Therapia  great  was 
the  irritation  of  the  Turks,  and  great  the 
indignation  of  their  Allies — for  the  insult  was 
even  greater  than  the  injury.    A  council  of 
the  allied  diplomatists   and  admirals  was 
held ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  then  and  there  pointed  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish officers,  that  if  the  allied  fleets  at  onoe 
entered  the  Black  Sea  and  sailed  for  Sebas- 
topol, they  could  scarcely  fail  to  intercept 
and  destroy  the  victorious  Russian  squadron 
ere  it  returned  to  port.    If  this  bold  scheme 
was  not  adopted,  toe  forbearance  of  the  Al- 
lies was  mainly  due  to  the  repugnance  of  the 
French  ambasaEidor  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  act  of  war.    Had  it  been  exe- 
cuted, and  the  Russian  fleet  destroj^  as  it 
were  in  flagranti  delicto  after  Sinope,  it  would 
have  liad  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  whole 
course  of  events. 

Yet  Mr.  Kinglake  represents  the  British 
Government  to  iiavQ  been  constantly  drawn 
or  driven  alone  by  another  power,  and  there- 
fore to  have  played  a  secondary  and  subser- 
vient part.  The  facts  and  dates  we  have 
given,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added, 
appear  to  us  to  demonstrate  the  reverse. 
England  has  no  call  to  throw  off  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  measures  taken  on  any  other 
power.  Those  measures  were  taken  because 
they  were  demanded  by  her  own  conception 
of  the  duty  she  had  to  perform ;  and  by  far 
the  largest  share  of  that  responsibility  rests 
with  this  country.  We  see  no  reason  to 
deny  it ;  and  if  the  case  occurred  again,  we 
should  see  no  reason  to  act  vnth  less  deter- 
mination. With  singular  inconsistenoy, 
whilst  Mr.  Kinglake  ascribes  to  the  British 
Cabinet  this  mean  and  unworthy  part,  he 
lauds  to  the  skies  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  British  ambassador.  Who  sent 
out  Sir  Stratford  Canning  ?  W  ho  instructed, 
supported,  and  approved  him?  Had  the 
English  ministers  been  disposed  to  make  con* 
cessions  of  principle  to  peace,  it  would  have 
been  rational  to  select  a  more  pliant  instru- 
ment. As  it  is,  the  opposite  charge  was 
brought  againfft  them  by  Russia  and  oy  the 
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HfffpaaimiB  of  the  war — ^namelT,  that  they  se- 
Ificted  the  man  beet  fitted  uid  most  resolved 
to  oppose  the  aggreesioDS  of  the  czar.  No 
man  ever  took  opon  himself  a  larger  amount 
of  responsibility  than  Lord  Stratford ,  when 
he  virtually  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
finur  powers,  including  his  own  Government, 
and  acquiesced  in — not  to  say  caused — the 
rejection  of  the  Vienna  Note  by  the  Porte, 
aner  it  had  been  accepted  by  Kussia.  The 
interpretation  afterwards  put  upon  that  Note 
by  dount  Nesselrode  showed  that  he  was 
right;  but  nevertheless,  that  was  the  point 
on  which  the  question  of  peace  and  war 
turned.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  weari- 
some detail  of  the  successive  diplomatic  prop- 
ositions, because  one  fatal  vice  pervaded  them 
all.  Russia  had  formed  the  design  to  extort 
from  Turkey,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  right 
of  protection  over  the  Christians.  She  never 
abandoned  that  design.  She  thought  she 
could  enforce  it.  The  Western  Powers  in- 
terposed, and  the  strife  began. 

Sbr.  Rin^lake  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
support  which  Austria  would,  in  his  opinion, 
have  aflbrded  to  the  Allies.  '<  Her  mere  or- 
ders to  her  officer  in  command  of  her  army 
of  observation  would  necessarily  force  the 
eaar  to  withdraw  his  troops  "  from  the  Prin- 
cipalities :  and  (in  February,  1854)  Austria 
bad  plainly  resolved  to  go  to  war,  if  the 
Principalities  should  not  be  relinquished.'' 
In  support  of  this  view  a  diagram  is  inserted 
to  show  that  the  Austrian  territory  so  over- 
kps  Wallachia,  that  the  whole  line  of  Rus- 
sian operations  could  be  cut  by  an  advance 
on  Jassy.  But  Mr.  Kinglake  has  taken  a 
Tery  imperfect  view  of  the  course  of  Austria's 
proceedings.  On  the  3d  of  October  the  Em- 
peror  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  at  Warsaw.  At  the  same  time,  just 
when  our  fleets  were  going  up  the  Darda- 
nelles, Austria  declared  her  strict  neutrality 
and  reduced  her  army;  Prussia  supported 
the  propositions  of  Ouniitz.  On  the  3d  of 
November  Austria  proposed  to  Prussia  a 
joint  declaration  oi  neutrality.  At  every 
step  Russia  made  in  advance,  the  Western 
Powers  advanced  likewise ;  but  the  German 
Powers  held  back  and  did  not  act  up  to 
{hedges  they  had  given  of  a  complete  ap- 

?roval  of  the  policy  of  Eneland  and  France, 
'he  reason  was  plain.  The  Russian  king- 
dom of  Poland  overlaps  Gallicia  and  threat- 
ens Moravia  to  tlie  west,  iust  as  much  as 
Traneylvania  overlaps  Little. Wallachia  to 
the  east.  Throughout  the  war  Russia  main- 
tained in  her  western  provinces  the  finest 
corps  of  her  whole  army,  the  guards  and  the 
grenadiers  of  the  first  division.  Austria  ielt 
and  believed  that  if  she  struck  a  blow  in  the 
East,  it  would  be  instantly  responded  to  on 
b«r  most  vulnerable  frontier,  and  unless  she 
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could  have  obtained  the  support  of  all  Ger- 
many, she  declined  the  chance  of  that  con- 
test. The  Western  Powers  obtained  from 
Austria  all  the  aid  she  vms  capable  of  giving, 
namely,  her  moral'  support,  which  contrib- 
uted in  some  measure  to  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  a  diversion  of  a  po«verful  por- 
tion of  th0  Russian  army  by  her  attitude. 
Austria  and  Prussia  recorded  in  the  ouadm- 

Sle  note  of  the  9th  of  April,  1854  (alter  the 
eclaration  of  vrar^ ,  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  France  and  England  were  in  the  right, 
but  they  repeatedly  refused  to  bind  them- 
selves to  any  joint  action  with  us  against 
Russia.  If,  then ,  we  are  asked  whether  Eng- 
land could  have  obtained  the  deliverance  of 
the  Principalities  by  means  taken  with  the 
rest  of  the  Four  Powers,  and  without  resort- 
ing to  the  French  alliance,  we  confidently 
answer  no :  because  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  good  reason  to  believe  the  German  Pow- 
ers not  to  be  in  earnest,  and  was  able  to  act 
upon  them  partly  by  influence,  partly  by 
fear,  to  which  England  and  France  were  not 
accessible.  The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  King- 
lake  to  prove  that  Austria  was  resolved  to 
force  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities 
(vol.  i.  p.  433)  apply  to  a  much  later  period 
of  the  contest,  viz.,  June  and  July,  1854, 
three  or  four  months  after  war  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  Western  Powers,  and  after  the 
siege  of'^  Silistria  had  actually  been  raised. 
Russia  did  evacuate  the  Principalities,  not 
because  the  German  Powers  threatened  her, 
but  because  she  had  been  signally  beaten  on 
the  Danube.  All  this,  however,  could  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Maritime  Powers  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, 1853 — ^nine  months  earlier.  Could  the 
German  Powers  give  a  greater  proof  of  sub- 
serviency to  Russia  than  that  m  December, 
1853,  their  representatives  attended  the  Te 
Deum  at  St.  I^tersbuKh  for  the  victory  at 
Sinope  ?  *  It  is  oertamlv  a  novel  imputation 
from  the  pen  of  an  English  writer  that 
<*  Fiance  and  England  could  not  bear  to 
wait,"  until  they  got  the  permission  of  Aus- 
tria to  announce  their  policy.  The  ministers 
of  England  entertainea  a  loflier  conception 

•  Mr.  Kinglake  speaks  (vol.  i.  p.  478)  of  «  Ooant 
Mensdorfs  sbaoiefal  preseaoe"  at  the  thanksgivings 
which  the  ozar  and  his  people  offered  up  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  slaughter  at  Sinope.  He  is  quite 
mistaken.  Count  Mensdorf  was  at  that  time  ill, 
and  absent  from  his  post  on  leave:  it^was  the 
charge  d'alBures  who  attended.  More  shameful  and 
surprising  still  is  the  fJEMSt  (not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
KibgUke)  that,  although  M.  de  Castelbajao,  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersborgh,  did  not  at- 
tend the  thanksgiving,  he  sent  his  congratulations 
to  the  osar,  "  as  a  soldiw,  a  minister,  and  a  Chris* 
tiaa."  M.  de  Castelbi^  received  the  Grand  Cor^ 
don  of  St.  Alexander  Newaki,  on  leaving  the  oouri 
of  Kunia  in  the  feUowiag  spring. 
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of  the  rights  and  datiae  of  the  ooontiy .  But 
Mr.  Kinglake  fleems  to  have  graduated  in 
some  Austrian  chanoery,  and  to  take  his 
standard  of  energy  irom  Ooant  Bnol .  Mean- 
while, he  accuses  the  British  Cabinet  indi- 
vidually and  coUectiyely  of  being  too  weak — 
not  to  act — but  to  refrain  from  action :  * '  they 
had  lost  their  composure :  "  and  were  driven 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  by  the  French  emperor, 
and  **  the  strong  man  who  was  amongst  them 
without  being  of  them." 

It  is  notour  intention  to  comment  upon 
the  pen-and-ink  sketches  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
thought  it  right  to  publish  of  his  contempo- 
raries. They  can  answer  for  themselves: 
they  sit  opposite  to  him  or  near  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  they  know  him  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  them ;  and  if  they  overlook 
the  proceeding  we  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  it.  But  with  reference  to  Lord  Pialmer- 
ston,  this  book  contains  statements  of  a  more 
nnwarrantable  stamp. 

Mr.  Kinglake  describes  Lord  Palmeiston 


the  minister  who  went  his  own  way ; 
enjoying  a  paramount  power  just  when  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  none ;  **  subordinated  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  foreign  afii3iirs,"yet  ruling 
over  him ;  a  man  well  ntted  to  act  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  <*  because  he  had  superseded  the 
Bourbons  and  suppressed  France,"  which, 
considering  the  opinions  expressed  by  this 
writer  as  to  the  French  emperor,  is,  at  least, 
a  doubtful  complimenf ;  in  short,  <*  the  real 
bridge  by  which  French  overtures  of  the  more 
secret  and  delicate  sort  would  come  from  over 
the  Channel."  For  these  excellent  reasons 
*^  Lord  Palmerston  as  early  as  the  spring  of 
1853  was  the  most  puissant  member  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Cabinet,"  and  at  last  gained  in 
it  "a  complete  dominion."  •*  He  had  the 
skill  to  ffrotrude  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  keep  them  standing  forward  " 
as  false  ensi^s  ana  pledges  of  peace  <*  in  the 
van  of  a  ministry  which  was  bringing  the 
country  into  war."  As  an  example  of  his 
skill,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
signed in  December,  1853  and  remained  out 
of  office  twelve  days,  in  order  to  bring  his 
oolleogues  to  reason  and  compel  them  to 
adopt  the  French  instructions  to  the  admirals 
after  Sinope. 

These  statements  are  as  offensive  as  any 
that  can  be  made  against  a  minister ;  but  one 
singularity  of  Mr.  Einglake's  book  is  that 
when  ho  is  most  offensive  he  seems  to  be,  like 
his  hero,  the  great  Eltohi,  <*  anconsoious  "  of 
it.  He  suggests  that  Lord  Palmerston,  hav- 
ing joined  a  cabinet  of  honorable  men,  spent 
a  year  in  betraying  them :  that  his  policy 
was  not  that  of  his  colleagues  for  which  he 
was  responsible  to  Parliament,  but  that  of  the 
Tuileries  ;  and  that  the  Home  Secretary  was 
•the  chosen  instroment  gf  »  foreign  despot  to 


saerifioe  (for  Bonapartist  purposes)  the  trae 
interests  of  this  country.  Yet  Mr.  Kinglake 
relates  all  this  as  if  it  was  the  most  natnra] 
transaction  in  the  world.  He  must  permH 
us  to  tell  him  that  such  conduct  would  not 
only  destroy  a  public  man,  but  would  deserv- 
edly blast  a  man's  private  reputation.  And 
it  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  conduct  pursued 
by  Lord  Palmerston  at  that  period.  Having 
somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  the  Home  0^ 
fice  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
on  the  especial  request  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
himself  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne, 
Lord  Palmerston  sought  not  to  take  any  ad- 
vice or  prominent  part  in  the  affiiirs  of  any 
other  department.  From  motives  of  delicacy 
he  confined  himself  to  the  business  of  his  own 
office  ;  and  although  his  experience  was  not 
wanting  to  his  colleagues  m  foreign  trane- 
actions,  be  neither  aspired  openly,  nor  con- 
spired in  secret,  to  resume  tne  direction  of 
an  office  he  had  ceased  to  hold.  Mr.  King- 
lake  has  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  motivee 
connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  conn- 
try  after  the  attack  on  Sinope  the  resignation 
which  was  tendered  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
December,  1853  :  we  say  "  tendered  "  be- 
cause it  was  not  accented  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
it  was  not  laid  formally  before  the  queen,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  did  not  cease  for  a  single 
day  to  hold  the  seal,  and  afler  some  days  ne 
himself  withdrew  his  resignation.  But  Mr. 
Kinglake  is  entirely  misinformed.  So  little 
reason  was  there  for  resigning  on  this  ques- 
tion that  every  minister  of  the  crown  was 
ready  and  eager,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  the  Sinone  attack,  to  adopt  tfaecoirse  pro- 
posed by  the  French  Government.  In  ml* 
ity,  the  true,  and,  we  believe,  the  sole,  cause 
of  Lord  Palmerston 's  resignation  at  that 
crisis  was  that  some  members  of  the  Obinet 
were  then  pressing  on  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  which  he  thought  inoppor- 
tune, and  the  office  which  he  then  bela  ae 
Home  SccretaiT  of  course  made  him  pecul- 
iarly responsible  for  an  organic  measure  of 
internal  legislation.  This  difficulty  was  sni^ 
mounted  mainly  in  consideration  of  the  para- 
mount importance  to  our  foreign  relations  of 
maintaining  the  union  of  the  Government. 
No  minister  of  this  country  has  ever  be^i 
more  free  than  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
imputation  of  intriguing  against  his  coU 
lea^cs  or  of  conspiring  to  de^t  a  policy  for 
which  he  was  ostensibly  responsible.  Mr, 
Kinglake  describes  him  as  the  author  of  a 
sanguinary  war  in  a  cabinet  still  desirous  of 
peace  ;  and  as  the  dose  partisan  of  imperial 
France  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  in- 
dependence of  England. 

'  *  Throwing  aside  with  a  laugh  some  papete 
which  belonj^  to  the  H<Mne  Office,  he  gave 
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kb  tfaRmg  •hoalder  to  tho  levelling  work. 
Under  the  weight  of  his  tooeh  the  banier 
fell.  Thenoeforth  the  hindranoes  that  met 
bim  were  bat  elight.  Ae  he  firom  the  iint 
had  willed  it,  bo  moTed  the  two  great  nations 
of  the  Weet." 

These  oracular  words  are,  however,  alike 
nnjost,  nnfoanded,  and  absurd.  Mr.  King- 
lake  appears  to  utter  them  as  if  he  were  pay- 
ing a  eomplimentary  tribute  to  the  strength 
of  Lord  PalmerBton's  will :  bat  he  pays  it  at 
the  expense  of  his  honor,  his  patriotism,  his 
fidelity,  and  his  truth. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  sur- 
vey of  the  diplomatic  transactions  which  led 
to  the  war.  We  r^ret  that  they  should 
have  detained  us  so  long — ^but  he  has  thought 
fit  to  devote  to  them  aJi  entire  volume.  Much 
of  this  space  is  occupied  by  episodes  or  epi- 
grams not  essential  to  the  narrative,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  many  important  incidents  are 
not  even  noticed.  It  is  singular  that  he 
should  have  devoted  one  hundred  and  ten 
pages  to  an  overwrought  description  of  the 
Freooh  amjhiT^tat  of  1851,  when  he  has  not 
fimnd  space  for  so  many  important  occnr- 
xeooes  m  1853.  But  the  pnncipal  charge 
•oainst  Mr.  Kinglake's  first  volume  is,  that 
hu  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  vrar  is  funda- 
ment^y  untrue,  his  deductions  are  fiuoiful, 
and  bis  m&futive  incomplete.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  second  volume,  which  is  devoted 
to  mUttary  operationB ;  and  here  we  confess 
that  we  hoped,  at  first,  to  find  Mr.  Kinglake, 
not  only  a  highly  entertaining,  but  a  trust- 
worthy guide.  The  WP^fn  of  Lord  Raglan 
flight  affiird  some  ught  on  fiusts  not  yet 
known  to  us ;  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  military  comlnnattons  there  is  less 
eieroise  for  the  fitncy  than  for  the  under- 
standing. These  hopes  have  not  been  alto- 
gether tnlfiUed.  A  civilian  finds  more  to 
object  to  in  the  first  volume^^i  soldier  more 
in  the  second.  We  shall  not  attempt  .to  en- 
ter upon  the  field  of  technical  military  criti- 
cism, by  which,  we  doubt  not,  that  this  book 
will  also  be  tried;  but  there  are  certain 
bread  military  principles,  apjfrficable  to  the 
political  objects  of  a  campaign,  which  are 
nirly  within  reach  of  men  claiming  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  art  of  vrar. 

But  Mr.  lunglake,  although  he  has  evi- 
dently thought  a  good  deal  on  military  sub- 
jects, and  is  perspicuous  in  his  account  of  the 
movements  of  troops,  seems  never  to  have 
given  his  attention  to  the  strategical  prin- 
ciples which  determined  the  whole  course  of 
our  operations  in  this  vrar.  At  any  rate,  we 
nowhere  find  in  these  volumes  any  attempt 
to  describe  them ;  and,  as  scarcely  any  allu- 
sion is  made  lo  their  existence,  we  suppose 
Mv«  Kinglakft  is  unoooseioas  of  their  impor- 
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tanoe.  For  example :  on  the  12th  January, 
1854,  the  Emperor  Nfchofos  had  to  submit  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Allied 
fleets,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  expresses  himself  as 
if  he  thought  the  czar  very  nardly  used.  But 
he  entirely  fiiils  to  perceive  the  strategical 
efl^  of  this  movement  on  the  campaign  then 
going  on  upon  the  Danube.  During  the 
Tur&h  vTar  of  1828  the  Black  Sea  was  a 
Russian  lake ;  Admiral  Greig's  fleet  gave  the 
most  useful  support  to  the  army  which  oper* 
ated  against  Varna,  and  every  kind  of  supply 
was  forvirarded  by  water  from  the  arsenal  of 
Sebastopol.  This  important  element  of  mili- 
tary power  was  entirely  wanting  to  the  Rus- 
sians in  1854.  From  the  moment  the  Allied 
fleets  closed  the  Black  Seek,  the  whole  Ru»- 
sian  transport  service  had  to  be  carried  on  by 
hind.  Omar  Pacha,  on  the  contrary,  had 
his  communications  open  bv  sea.  Therefore, 
the  maritime  occupation  of  those  waters,  fiir 
from  being  indifierent  to  armies  contending 
on  the  Danube,  at  once  turned  the  balance 
in  fiivor  of  the  Turks.*  In  Febraary,  1854, 
the  Russians  dianged  their  whole  operations, 
and  began  to  operate  against  the  line  of  the 
Danube;  this  vras  precisely  the  moment 
when  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea  beean 
to  tell  against  them.  Not  an  allusion  to  tnis 
point  can  vre  discover  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  naP' 
mtive. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  omission 
of  an  important  strategical  combination .  The 
operations,  when  the  Allies  perceived  that 
war  vras  inevitable,  were  as  regularly  gradu- 
ated, and  as  steadily  pureued,  as  the  diplo- 
matic measures  haa  been  in  the  preoeoing 
period  of  negotiation ;  and  it  may  be  conven- 
ient at  once  to  lay  these  successive  steps  before 
the  reader.  Thus,  after  Sinope,  the  Allied 
fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  shut  up  the  Rus- 
Bian  ports,  and  cut  ofl*  the  Russian  army  on  the 
Danube  from  its  marine  communications. 
The  first  intention  of  the  Allies  had  been,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  Constantinople,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  might  be  approached,  or  the  Boepho- 
rus  seized,  by  the  enemy.  As  early  as  the 
16th  February,  1854,  Lord  Clarendon  in* 
formed  tiie  ambassador 

«<  That  a  considerable  military  force  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  Turkey  by  £nglaod  and 
France,  and  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
disembark  a  portion  of  these  troops  in  the 

♦  This  argmnent  was  used  by  a  writer  in  this 
journal  on  the  campai[pi  of  1854  (Ed.  Rey.  toI.  o.  p. 
*i77) ;  and  we  bef;  to  refer  those  ^  oar  readers  who 
tabs  an  interest  in  these  details  to  that  remarkable 
paper,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  an  offioer  then 
oomparatirely  little  known,  but  who  has  sinoe  ren- 
dered pablie  senrioes  of  the  first  order,  and  now  fills 
a  very  high  position  in  her  nu^jesty's  servioe  in 
India. 
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neighborhood  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  sure  baais  of  operations 
against  any  Russian  force  which  may  here- 
after move  upon  Constantinople,  or  against 
any  direct  attack  on  that  city. 

The  instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  Lord  Raglan,  of  the  10th  April,  1854, 
pointed  out  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Allied 
forces  was  to  prevent  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  advance  of  the  Russian  army  on 
Constantinople ;  but  that,  with  a  view  to 
subsequent  operations  of  an  ofTensive  charac- 
ter, it  was  desirable  to  collect  information  as 
to  the  means  of  taking  or  destroying  Sebas- 
topol,  as  that  would  be  the  heaviest  blow 
which  could  be  struck,  and  a  solid  guarantee 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  remove  (though  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  not  done  so)  the  popular  misrepresenta- 
tion that  Lord  Aberaeen's  Government  ex- 
pected to  restore  peace  bv  a  small  military 
demonstration  to  Malta.  NO  such  futile  dem- 
onstration was  ever  contemplated  by  them. 
Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  was  the  French  y  and  not  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  which  proposed  in  the  first 
instance  to  send  out  ten  thousand  French  and 
i^se  thousand  British  troops.  This  proposal 
was  declined  by  England.  The  moment  war 
was  declared,  and  the  resolution  taken  to  send 
out  troops,  it  was  also  resplved  to  send  out  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  country  available 
for  foreign  service,  amounting  to  about  twenty- 
eight  thousand  men.  Steam  transports  could 
only  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance  for  ten 
thousand ;  that  number  of  men  was  conse- 
Quently  sent  on  to  Malta,  where  they  landed 
K>r  a  few  days  until  means  were  provided  to 
convey  them  to  the  Bosphorus.  Whilst  this 
operation  was  going  on  the  transports  re- 
turned to  England  to  fetch  the  remainder. 
It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  omitted  all  details  as  to  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition,  and  has  never  even  stated  the 
strength  of  the  army.* 

In  February,  1854,  the  Russians  adopted  a 
new  plan  of  operations.  Prince  Paskiewitsch 
took  the  command.  General  Liiders  crossed 
the  Danube;  and  when  the  Allied  troops 
reached  Turkey  in  April  and  May,  it  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  defending  the  Chersone- 
Stts  or  Constantinople  from  attack,  but  of  af- 
fording support  to  the  army  under  Omar 
Pacha,  then  gallantly  defending  Silistria. 
For  this  purpose  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal 

*  The  ex»ot  Dai]|ber  of  Britiih  troops  sent  out  be- 
tween February  ana  April,  1854,  waa  22,680  ;  and  in 
July  and  Augiiat,  when  the  Crimean  expedition  waa 
in  preparation,  seven  more  regiments  were  added, 
making  6,43 1  additional  troops.  On  the  9th  Decem- 
ber, 18o4,  the  grand  total  of  the  troops  sentbj  this 
ooontiy  to  the  Orimea  was  63,096  men. 


St.  Amand  consented  to  move  the  troops  to 
Bulgaria.  At  last,  jon  the  21st  June,  Prince 
Qortschakoff  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria,  the 
evacuati<Hi  of  Wallachia  bc^an,  and,  early  in 
August,  the  Russians  recrossed  the  Pruth. 
The  question  then  arose  which  gave  an  oflfen- 
iBive  onaracter  to  the  war  and  took  the  Allies 
to  the  Crimea. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  true,  that 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  noticed  some  of  these  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  and 
has  omitted  others  altogether,  though  each 
of  them  is  an  essential  hnk  in  the  history  of 
the  war.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  operations  is  dismissed  in  eight  lii 


**  Two  engineer  officers — Colonel  Ardent  on 
the  part  of  Trance,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
on  the  part  of  England — were  despatched  to 
Turl:ey  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the 
best  means  of  aiding  the  sultan  to  defend  his 
home  dominions ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  "Western 
Powers,  that  each  of  them  should  prepare  to 
send  a  small  body  of  troops  into  the  Levcuit.** 

Was  it  beside  the  purpose  of  a  military 
historian  to  state,  as  the  result  of  this  miBsion, 
that  entrenchments  and  strong  earth-works 
were  thrown  up  across  the  Istlmius  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Gulf  of  Saros  ?  It  was  to 
execute  these  works  that  the  Allied  forces  first 
landed  at  Gallipoli,  and ,  if  the  asp^t  of  afihiis 
had  still  been  as  unpromising  as  it  was  when 
they  left  England,  these  lines  would  have 
been  of  the  most  essential  service.  They  were 
designed  to  hold  the  passage  connecting  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
small  force  against  a  powerful  enemy.  The 
position  was  admirably  selected  for  tEat  pur- 
pose, and  it  was  impragnable  when  defended 
by  powers  in  command  of  the  sea.  Had  the 
Russians  struck  a  prompt  and  decisive  blow 
at  Constantinople,  these  lines  of  Gallipoli 
would  still  have  held  them  in  check.  Ijiat 
contingency  never  occurred.  If  Massena  had 
never  invaded  Portugal,  the  world  miriit 
never  have  heard  of  tne  lines  of  Torres  Ve- 
dras.  But,  considering  that  the  work  was 
not  only  planned  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and 
approved  by  Marshal  Vaillant,  but  exeoated 
in  the  following  spring,  wc  think  the  fiuct  was 
entitled  to  a  puce  in  this  history. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  generals  in  Turkey 
in  May,  the  troops  were  speedily  called  up  to 
Constantinople  and  quartered  in  or  about  the 
great  Barrack  at  Scutari,  where  twenty-two 
thousand  men  of  British  troops  were  assem- 
bled. Mr.  Kinglake  despises  these  prosaic 
details,  and  he  devotes  the  first  chapter  of 
his  second  volume  to  some  discreditable  an 
eodotes  of  the  detested  St.  Amaud  and  soma 
rhetorical  flattery  of  Lord  Raglan.  He  then 
piooeeds  to  describe  an  intrigue  for  the  oom- 
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wkdA  of  the  Allied  aimieB,  which  Lord  Rar- 
kn  hafBed,  and  that  is  all.  Jb  Mr.  Kinglake 
nnaoquainted  with  the  very  remarkaUe  cir- 
cumstanoee  which  then  determined  the  moye- 
ment  of  the  armies,  or  has  he  any  motive  in 
suppressing  them?  We  cannot  tell :  but  it 
is  certain,  although  not  recorded  in  this  his- 
tory, that  on  the  17th  May,  Lord  Raglan  in 
the  *'  Oaradoc,"  Marshal  St.  Amaud  in  the 
*<  Berthollet,"  and  two  of  the  Turkish  min- 
isters, sailed  for*Vama  to  hold  a  council  of 
war  with  Omar  Pacha.  What  renders  this 
omission  more  remarkable  is  that  Mr.  King- 
lake  minutely  describee  some  unimportant 
occurrences  which  took  place  on  the  13th 
May,  and  others  on  the  4th  June,  but  he 
omits  what  took  place  in  the  interval .  What 
took  place  in  the  interval  was  that  the  Allied 
generals  inspected  the  Turkish  army  and  its 
p^itions ;  they  held  council  with  Omar  P^- 
oha :  and  while  they  were  still  there,  on  the 
23d  May,  P&skiewitsch  opened  fire  on  Siiia- 
iria. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
Omar  Pacha,  the  Allied  generals  consented 
to  move  their  forces  to  Bulgaria  without  de- 
lay, not  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Silistria,  for  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  the  field,  out  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  fall 
of  that  fortress,  Russia  would  have  to  dispute 
the  line  of  the  Balkan  against  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe^ 

Mr.  Kinglake  treats  with  inezpreesible 
oontempt  a  plan  formed  by  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
ttind  on  the  4th  June,  for  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  Balkan,  for  which  pu.*- 
pose  Bojsquet's  division  was  already  in  march 
tor  Adrianople.  He  appears  to  bo  entirely 
uoaware  that,  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Silid- 
irta  and  Shumla  and  the  occupation  by  the 
enemy  of  the  eastern  passes  leading  to  Aidos, 
the  presence  of  a  force  entrenched  at  Adrianr 
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ble  or  even  possible,  that  the  Russians  should 
utterly  fail  before  Silistria.  It  was  certain 
that  tne  Allied  armies  had  not  the  means  of 
'<  moving  to  the  front  to  relieve  the  place." 
Therefore  Marshal  St.  Amaud  proposed  to 
take  up  a  very  strong  position,  wuicn  even  in 
the  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Danubian  for- 
tresses, must  have  stopped  the  invader.  As 
it  was,  there  the  Allies  remained,  dying  by 
scores  of  cholera,  almost  within  hearing  of 
the  cannonade  at  Silistria,  but  incapable  of 
moving  forwards,  when  happily  the  Russians 
failed  in  their  final  onslaugnt,  and  on  the  22d 
June,  recroseed  the  Danu&.  These  factsare 
barely  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  though 
with  a  touching  sympathy  for  the  prowess  of 
his  countrymen,  he  aevotes  some  pages  to  the 
gallant  exploits  of  young  Butler  and  young 
Nasmyth,  the  voluntary  defenders  of  Silis- 
tria. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  invasion  of 
Turkey  by  Kussia  ends.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  Russians  evacuated  the  Principalities. 
Mr.  Kinglake  thinks  that  a  mere  blockade 
and  the  intervention  of  the  German  Powers 
most  soon  have  brought  the  czar  to  reason, 
and  he  asks,  <<  How  came  it  to  happen,  that 
rejecting  the  peace  which  seemed  to  be  thus 
prepared  by  the  mere  course  of  events,  the 
Western  Powers  determined  to  undertake  the 
invasion  of  a  Russian  province?  "  In  other 
words,  why  did  we  go  to  the  Crimea  at  all  ? 

It  appears  that  this  would  be  the  place  to 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  strate- 
gical views  of  Lord  Raglan  upon  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Kinglake  boosts  that  he  has  bad 
the  privilege  of  examining  all  Lord  Raglan's 
papers  ana  correspondence ;  but  as  fiir  as  we 
can  perceive,  in  no  one  instance  have  these 
papers  served  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Yet  at  this  time,  the 
British  Qovcrnment  must  have  awaited  with 
extreme  interest  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mander, who  was  already  on  the  spot,  act* 


ople  had  long  before  been  pointed  out  by  verv^^fig  in  concert  with  the  French  marraal  and 


high  military  authority,  as  one  of  the  most 
efiectual  modes  of  stopping  an  invasion  of 
Turkey.  **  If,"  said  Marshal  Marmont  (no 
mean  guide  on  such  a  question) ,  **  if  a  French 
and  Engliflb  fleet  were  to  pass  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardanriies,  and  arrive  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  if  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of  fifty 
thousand  men  of  the  alliance,  Austrians 
or  French,  were  to  take  up  the  position  of 
Adrianople  and  establish  an  entrenched  camp 
there,  then  the  Russians  would  have  immeni^ 
difficulties  in  dislodging  their  enemies.*  Lord 
Raglan  was  ri^bt  in  thinking  that  the  cir- 
cumstances did  not  justify  tnis  movement, 
and  it  was  abandoned :  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  proposal  was  an  absurd  one. 
On  the  4th  June,  nobody  thought  it  prober 
•Sm  again  Sd.  Bev.  vol.  e.,  p.  283. 


the  Turkish  general.  The  Russian  siege  of 
Silistria  had  oegun ;  if  successful,  the  army 
of  invasion  must  ere  long  have  found  itself 
in  fiu»  of  the  Allied  forces ;  if  defeated, 
what  part  remained  for  the  Ailied  forces  to 
take?  This  dilemma  was  so  obvious,  that 
Lord  Raglan  can  hardly  have  failed  to  con- 
sider it;  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
course,  he  had  resolved  to  adopt  in  either  al- 
ternative. On  this  important  question  this 
history  is  a  blank.  But  it  is  stated  in  an- 
other place  that  from  the  moment  Lord 
Raglan  knew  that  the  siege  of  Silistria  had 
been  raised,  he  never  doubted  that,  for  that 
year  at  least,  the  invasion  of  European  Tur- 
key was  at  an  end.  And  again :  ^*  Ader  all, 
it  18  hard  to  say  what  other  disposition  of 
the  troops  [than  the  Crimean  expedition] 
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voald  have  visited  the  advantaM  of  being 
better  and  possible."  Mr.  Kingmke  admits, 
therefore,  umt  the  in^aaion  of  the  Crimea 
was  not  oi^y  the  beet  dispoeition  of  the 
troops,  but  the  onlj  one-ra  retreat  to  Malta 
being  obviously  impossible. 

The  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised  on  the  21et 
June  upon  the  fitilure  of  the  final  assault  of 
the  place.  What  was  now  to  be  done?  Mr. 
Kinglake's  opinion  ie  that  at  that  moment 
<^  the  war  ceased  to  be  necessary,"  and  that 
'*  it  would  have  been  virtuallY  at  an  end  if 
Fiance  had  been  mistress  of  herself,  or  if 
England  had  been  free  from  passion  and  crav- 
ing for  adventure."  Upon  this  view  of  the 
case  the  Crimean  invasion  was  unjustifiable ; 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Kinglake  proceeds  to 
account  for  it,  not  by  any  urge  views  of  pol- 
itics or  of  war,  but  by  paltry  personal  pa- 
sions  and  influences  of  the  most  contemptible 
kind.  For  the  whole  theory  of  this  ingen- 
ious author  reminds  us  in  some  d^preeof 
the  paradox  of  Mandeville,  that  the  world  is 
realW  governed  b^  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind.  But  his  manner  of  presenting  the 
facts  of  the  case  is  marvellously  incomj^ete, 
and  his  deductions  from  them  are  conse- 
quently &lIaciou8. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  remind  our  readers,  for 
no  trace  of  the  met  appears  in  these  volumes, 
that  in  the  months  of  J ul^  and  August,  when 
the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Cri- 
mea  were  going  on,  negotiacions  witH  Russia 
were  also  carried  on  by  Austria  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  the  Western  Powers.  England 
and  France  declared  by  their  despatches  of 
the  22d  July,  that  the  sacrifices  already  im- 
posed upon  them  were  too  great,  and  the 
cause  they  had  taken  in  hand  too  important, 
ibr  them  to  desist,  unless  they  obtained  from 
Bussia  adequate  securities  ag^nst  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  They  therefore  de- 
manded, 1.  That  the  Protectoiate  claimed  by 
Bussia  over  the  Principalities  by  virtue  of 
ibrmer  treaties,  now  abi^eated,  should  cease. 
2.  That  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  Uie 
Danube  should  be  free.  3.  That  the  treaty 
of  13th  July,  1841,  should  be  revised  in  tbie 
sense  of  a  restriction  of  the  naval  power  of 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  4.  That  no  power 
should  claim  an  official  protectorate  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  On  the  8th 
August,  Austria  entirely  adopted  these  prin- 
ciples. Notes  were  exchanged  at  Vienna, 
and  on  the  10th  August,  Auetria  urged  Bus- 
sia to  accede  to  these  demands.*    Prussia 

*  In  the  very  teeth  of  these  indij^atable  faeti 
Mr.  Kinglake  states  (vol.  ii.,  p.  128),  that  '*  our 
plan  of  engaging  in  a  sreat  marine  expedition 
against  Crim  ^urUry  woola  oanse  Austria  and  Prua- 
tia  to  despur  of  all  etfeotive  support  fttnn  the  West, 
thus  driving  them,  or  tending  to  drive  them,  into 
better  reUtions  with  ISriohelas.     Before  the  28th 


hereupon  withdrew,  and  vefbsed  to  take  • 
part  in  this  remonstrance*  On  the  26th 
Aueust,  Bussia  pasUively  refeded  these  ierms^ 
Had  they  been  aooepted,  it  is  needless  to  a4d 
that  the  Crimean  expedition  would  not  haTa 
taken  place.  Here  toen  is  the  olear  and  we* 
oise  ^und  oa  whi(^  the  war  afiBamea  an 
ofensive  character  against  Bussia,  viz.,  to 
compel  her  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace  whidh 
England  and  France  held  to  be  necesaarv  to 
the  future  safety  of  TurkeY,*and  which  Aoa* 
tria  had  fully  adopted,  tiiis  is  the  political 
explanation  of  the  vrar;  and  it  wae  iuatiied, 
as  each  preceding  step  of  the  Allies  had  been 
justified,  by  a  fresh  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Kussia  to  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Allies. 

Mr.  Kin^ke*.  passing  by  these  negotia- 
tions and  olfers  in  total  silence,  proceeds  to 
attribute  the  war  solely  to  the  adventuroua 
and  fervent  paasions  of  the  English  people, 
to  the  artifices  of  France,  to  the  influence  of 
the  newspaper  press  in  this  country,  and  to 
the  torpor  of  the  British  Cabinet  at  a  dinner 
at  Pemoroke  Loc^.  These  are  absurditiea 
alike  unworthy  of  the  historian  of  this  war, 
and  of  his  subject.  The  passions  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  not  so  excited  that  they 
would  not  have  desisted  from  the  war,  if  they 
could  then  have  obtained  adequate  and  last- 
ing guarantees  of  peace,  france  had  not 
more  to  do  with  those  oonditkms  than  Aua* 
tria,  which  had  adopted  them.  Mr.  Kin^ 
lake  has  drawn  a  fiemciful  picture  of  a  great 
English  newspaper,  under  the  figure  of  a 
**  Company  "  exerdsing  **  a  great  sway  over 
the  conduct  of  the  war."  We  know  not 
whether  the  TVmes  newspaper  beloags  to 
a  *<  Company "  at  all,  aiul  we  veiy  much 
question  the  fact.  But  if  ^'widovro  and 
country  gentlemen  "  have  any  share  in  the 
{HTofits  of  that  journal,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  these  persons  have  not  more  influ- 
ence over  its  political  direction,  than  the  in- 
dividual shareholders  of  a  railway  oompony 
have  over  the  express  trains  upon  the  line. 
It  is  within  our  oertain  knowledge  that  the 
artidee  to  which  Mr.  Kinglake  re&rs  were 
simply  the  expression  of  the  strong  oonvio* 
tions  of  one  or  two  political  vmters,  who 
had  in  view  no  object  but  the  public  in- 
terests they  had  undertaken  to  defend; 
and  that  the  paltry  motives  here  ascribed 
to  them  had  not  one  particle  of  influence 
on  the  course  they  toox  in  that  sreat  dis- 
cussion.    They  have  reason  to  look  back 

• 

July  there  wore  signs  that  this  ehange  was  begin- 
nine  to  set  Russia  free  from  the  straita  into  which 
she  nad  been  placed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  Four 
Powers.  As  far  as  Austria  was  eonourned  the  very 
reverse  was  the  ease,  as  is  demonstrated  by  her  nole 
of  th«  8th  August,  and  by  her  deolaration  thai  shs 
approved  the  moderation  ol  our  ooaditioaa* 
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Ml  tint  ooone  with  asmixed 
Ibr  whatever  may  have  heem  the  Babseqaent 
aifltakes  of  thoee  by  whom  tbie  expeditioii 
WM  carried  on,  tbo  inTwnon  of  the  Crimea 
WM  demonstrated  by  the  reenlt  to  be  the  true 
mod  strategical  operation  which  cxhaneted 
toe  whole  power  of  Ruesia,  and  finally  led 
her  to  abandon  aU  her  pretensions  and  oon- 
elnde  peace. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  all  the  reasons 
which  existed  in  the  summer  of  1854  for  the 
attack  on  Sebastopol  were  augmented  a  bun* 
dred-fold,  when  it  was  discovered  (as  it  was 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year)  what 
enonnous  stores  the  cnr  had  accumulated  in 
that  arsenal  for  the  subjugation  of  the  East. 
That  fact,  coupled  with  the  conversations 
with  Sir  Hamflton  Seymour,  the  Menschikoff 
miasicm,  the  insults  to  Turkey,  the  claim  of 
the  Ph>tectorate,  and  the  seixure  of  the 
Pdnoipalitiee,  conclusively  demonstrates  the 
depth  and  magnitude  of  the  design  of  Nich- 
olas, and  that  design  was,  by  the  ultimate 
capture  and  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  anni- 
himted.  The  Crimean  War  could  not  infuse 
•ay  real  strength  into  Turkey,  but  it  took 
fircMn  Russia  the  power  of  injuring  her.  In 
point  of  fact,  long  before  the  public  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  Sebastopol  by  any 
Bnglish  newspaper,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  distinctly  informed  Lord  Raglan  in  his 
despatch  of  the  10th  April,  1854,  that  Se- 
bastopol was  the  point  against  which  effec- 
tive operations,  when  they  commenced,  should 
be  dhected.  To  that  minister,  who  had  af- 
terwards to  bear  so  much  of  the  obloquy 
which  might  more  lustly  have  been  thrown 
on  others,  belongs  tne  merit  of  having  ener- 
getically adopted  this  policy  at  the  outset  of 
the  war.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  stood 
•lone  in  it.  Indeed,  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Cabinet  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
eiiafge ;  though  we  may  here  remark,  in  an- 
iwar  to  Mr.  Singlake's  former  extravagant 
eptimate  of  Lord  Palmcnton's  influence,  that 
the  Home  Seeretary  was  not  present  at  the 
Osbinet  which  finally  decided  on  the  expedi- 
tkm.  At  leneth,  when  the  time  for  action 
arrived,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  Minister 
of  War,  proceeded  of  course  to  communicate 
to  Lord  Raglan  the  views  of  the  Government. 
He  did  so  in  a  despatch  whfeh  was  read  to 
the  Cabinet  after  a  dinner  at  Pembroke 
Lodge,  umI  Mr.  Kinglake  has  here  amused 
his  readore  with  a  whimsical  anecdote.  He 
relates  that  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
except  a  small  minority,  fell  asleep.  As  the 
whole  despatch  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fines,  and  might  be  read  in  fifteen 
minutes,  their  slumbers  cannot  have  been 
long.  But  even  if  the  incident  be  truly 
stated,  it  had  no  efleot  on  the  result.  The 
deoiflion  had   pceviooily  been  delibnately 
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taken  in  the  Cabinet  after  repeated  discus- 
sions ;  the  despatch  was  merely  the  formal 
document  conveying;  it  to  Lord  lutglan.  Mr. 
Kinglake  assails  this  despatch  with  great  un- 
feimess  and  acrimony :  he  says  that  **  it 
bristled  with  sentences  tending  to  provoke 
objections ; "  and  implies  that  it  would  or 
should  have  been  *'  mutilated  "  by  an  awak- 
ened Cabinet.  As  bo  publishes,  or  affects  to 
publisb,  the  despatch  itself,  readers  can  judge 
for  themselves.  We  say,  moreover,  with  the 
whole  despatch  before  us,  that  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  open  to  no  objections  at  ail.  Mr. 
Kinglake  rashly  asserts  that  the  cogency  of 
the  wording  of  it  placed  the  English  g^>neral 
under  compulsion.  We  find  in  it  direct  evi- 
dence of  tne  contrary.  After  referring  to 
the  previous  instructions  of  the  10th  April, 
which  had  pointed  to  Sebastopol  at  the  very 
outset  of  toe  war,  whenever  it  should  8»> 
sume  the  shape  of  offensive  hostilities,  and 
after  showing  that  the  other  contingencies 
of  the  campaign  were  already  exhausted,  the 
Duke  of  ^fewcastle  instructed  Lord  Raglan 
*'  to  concert  measures  for  the  sie^e  of  Sebas- 
topol, unle8$j  with  the  information  in  your 
possession,  but  at  present  unknown  in  this  . 
country,  you  should  he  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  could  not  he  undertaken  with  a  reasona- 
ble orospect  of  success.  ^^  And  he  added,  that 
**  it,  upon  mature  reflection,  you  should  con- 
sider the  united  strength  of  the  two  armies  is 
insufficient  for  this  unaertaking,yotf  are  not  to 
be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
orufinaUy  vested  in  you»^^  We  entirely  deny 
that  this  was  '*  an  absolute  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  State."  It  vras  exactly  such  an 
order  as  a  government  must  give  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duty ;  it  is  such  an  order  as 
strengthens  a  commander  to  act,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  left  him  to  judge  in  the  last  re- 
sort whether  he  had  the  means  of  obeying  it. 
But  there  are  things  yet  more  singular  with 
reference  to  this  despatch.  Mr.  Kinglake 
publishes  a  portion  of^it  (vol.  11,  p.  10^  in- 
troduced with  the  words,  **  so  far  as  it  related 
to  tiie  expedition  which  the  Allies  undertook, 
the  promised  despatch  was  in  these  words ;  ** 
and  as  the  document  was  headed  ''  Secret," 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  barred  with  mysterious 
asterisKs,  Mr.  Kinglake's  readen  may  per»> 
haps  imagine  that  he  is  at  last  breaking  the 
seal  of  the  Raglan  papera  and  introducing 
them  to  a  secret  of  state.  But  this  would 
be  a  delusion.  When,  on  the  23d  April, 
1855,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  examined 
by  the  Sebastopol  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  grace,  by  the  express  desire 
of  the  Committee,  produced  in  tneir  entirety 
both  the  despatch  to  Lord  Raglan  of  the  lOth 
April,  and  auo  that  of  the  29th  June.  Both 
these  documents  are  printed  inextenso  in  the 
ISvidsDoe  taken  before  that  Committaey  Faii 
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ii.  p.  116 ;  and  it  is  oertainly  unaooountable 
Uiat  Mr.  Kmglake  should  sot  have  referred 
to  a  source  of  infori^pation  which  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  him.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
historian  of  the  Crimean  War  ought  to  have 
printed  both  those  despatches,  on  which  the 
expedition  was  founded,  fully  and  completely 
in  nis  Appendix.  Instead  of  that  he  has  in- 
serted a  mutilated  copy  of  one  of  them  in  his 
text.  We  say  mutilated,  because  the  omis- 
sions are  by  no  means  unimportant.  They 
relate  to  the  design  for  seizing  the  Isthmus 
of  Perikop  to  prevent  the  Russians  from 
throwing  troops  into  the  Crimea,  and  also  to 
operations  in  Georgia  in  the  event  of  the  de- 
lay being  inevitable  in  undertaking  the  expe- 
dition against  Sebastgpol.  An  alternative 
was,  therefore,  presented  to  Lord  Raglan  in 
the  very  despatch  which  Mr.  Einglake  repre- 
sents as  an  absolute  command. 

Mr.  Rinslake^s  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  Raglan  received  this  despatch  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  He  tells  us  that 
the  general  believed  that  the  enterprise  was 
one  of  a  very  hazardous  kind,  and  was  not 
warranted  by  any  "  safe  information  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  enemy 's  forces. '  *  Never- 
theless, he  resolved  not  to  exercise  his  discre- 
tion, but  to  obey  it.  Not  that  Lord  Raglan 
thought  that  the  order  was  simply  impera- 
tive, for  he  took  Sir  George  Brown's  opinion 
on  the  subject.  These  two  gallant  ofiBcers 
asked  themselves  '*  how  the  Great  Duke 
would  have  acted  and  decided  under  such 
circumstances."  Sir  George  Brown  thought 
*<  that  great  man  would  not  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  undertaking  such  an  en- 
terprise :  "  but  he  added,  **  if  you  decline  it, 
they  will  send  some  one  else  out  to  command 
the  army."  After  this  military  council, 
Lord  Raglan  decided,  as  we  are  told  by  his 
historiographer,  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  judgment ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that 
having  so  decided,  it  was  mainly  to  his  firm- 
ness and  courage  that  the  landing  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  due.  We  heartily  rejoice  that 
the  wording  of  the  despatch  was  sufficiently 
clear  tojproduce  this  result. 

Mr.  Kinglake  repeatedly  asserts  that  the 
expedition  was  undertaken  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  attending  it,  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea. 
But,  although  it  is  true  that  very  little  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained  by  the  generals  in 
the  East,  yet  the  British  Government  hod 
exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  ascertain  the 
true  state  of  things  in  the  Crimea,  and  had 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
peninsula  was  accura'tely  known  to  them,  as 
the  result  afterwards  proved,  and  Mr.  Ring- 
lake  admits.  The  whole  of  this  information 
was  transmitted  to  Lord  Raglan  belore  he 


was  called  npon  to  take  the  final  detemtna-^ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  this  information  was  aJl 
obtained  in  England,  and  none  of  it  was  o<^ 
lected  by  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Rajglan. 
Whose  mult  was  that  ?  The  motive  aasigoed 
by  Mr.  Einglake  for  this  surprising  omisaion 
is  thus  expressed: — 

'*  The  duty  of  j^thering  knowledge  by 
clandestine  means  is  one  so  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  of  an  English  gentleman,  that  tliere 
is  always  danger  of  his  neglecting  it  or  per- 
forming it  ill.  Perhaps  no  two  men  could  be 
less  fit  for  the  business  of  employing  spies 
than  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  &iglan."-— 
VoLii.,p.90. 

If  Mr.  Ringlake  is  aoqfoainted  with  the  de- 
spatches of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  will 
find  in  them  abundant  evidence  that  our 
greatest  commander — an  English  gentleman 
also  in  his  way — ^never  neglected  any  means 
of  obtaining  the  best  information  he  could 
from  secret  political  and  military  sources. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  a  general.  The  neglect  of  it  in  this 
instance,  when  some  knowledge  of  the  Crimea 
might  oertainly  have  been  collected  from  the 
Greek  traders,  was  unpardonable. 

Mr.  Ringlake  stands  in  this  singular  posi- 
tion. He  condemns  as  unwise  the  policy  <^ 
the  campaign  he  has  undertaken  to  describe ; 
and,  in  order  to  exalt  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Raglan ,  he  represents  him  as  carrying  through , 
by  the  force  of  his  own  will  and  authority, 
an  expedition  which  he  believed  to  be  '*  not 
even  moderately  prudent."  If  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Kinglake  be  the  true  one, 
surely  the  wisdom  and  moral  courage  of  the 
French  officers  who  remonstrated  against  the 
expedition  would  contrast  favorablv  with  the 
rash  and  adventurous  spirit  in  which  it  was 
executed.  We  who  believe  that  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Crimea  vras  a  wise  and  necessary 
operation,  can  with  greater  sincerity  rejoice 
that  the  **  timides  avis "  were  overruled. 
The  honor  of  overruling  them  rests  with 
Lord  Raglan,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Admiral 
Bruat,  ami  Colonel  Trochu.  Oddly  enough, 
whilst  he  accuses  the  English  ^Government  of 
fettering  the  judgment  of  Lord  Raglan  hj  a 
despatch,  Mr.  Ringlake  discovers  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
113)  that,  '*  in  effect,  the  power  of  decidittg 
for  or  against  the  expedition  had  passed  from 
Paris  and  from  London,  and  was  all  concen- 
tred in  the  English  general."  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  ** absolute  orders"  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? 

We  cannot  attempt,  within  our  present 
limits,  to  criticise  minutely  the  military  de- 
tails of  this  great  operation  as  related  by  Mr. 
Ringlake.  They  would  require  an  amount 
of  space  we  are  nnaUe  to  give  to  theui  and 
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an  canoont  of  militftry  ezperienoe  we  do  not 
ponesB ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  part  of 
the  task  will  be  more  fully  performed  by 
other  writers  in  this  country  and  in  France. 
The  latter  half  of  Mr.  KingUke's  second  toI- 
nme  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  spirited  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  book.  It  is  stiU 
pervaded,  we  regret  to  observe,  bv  a  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  conduct  of  our  Allies,  which 
ie  unworthy  of  a  vrriter  in  Mr.  Ringlake's 
position,  and  not  less  unfounded  than  theim* 
putation  urged  by  vulgar  and  ignorant  writ- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  —  that 
the  English  were  always  behindhand  in  the 
concerted  movements  of  the  two  armies .  But 
without  engaging  in  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  follow- 
ing the  personal  conduct  of  Lord  Raglan  dur- 
ing the  three  eventful  days  which  ended  by 
e icing  the  Allied  armies  victorious  on  the 
ights  of  the  Alma. 

dte  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  Septem- 
ber, the  British  army,  bivouacking  around 
the  village  of  Bulganak,  not  without  fear  of 
A  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy.  Marshal  St. 
Amand,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Trochu, 
rode  up  to  Lord  Raelan's  headquarters  to 
concert  a  plan  of  attack  for  the  following  day. 
Scornfully  as  Mr.  Kinslako  is  pleased  to  treat 
this  overture  from  such  a  man  as  St.  Amaud 
to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Raglan,  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  most  natural  and  rational  step 
that  could  be  taken  under  the  circumstances. 
A  few  days  before,  Lord  Raglan  had  declared 
to  the  marshal  in  a  French  letter,  quoted  by 
Mr.'Kinglake  (p.  149),  that  on  reaching  the 
xeodezvous  the  generals  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  their  manner  of 
acting  together  remained  unaltered  and  sin- 
cere :  now  vras  the  time  to  put  that  union 
and  sincerity  to  the  tost.  St.  Amaud  pro- 
posed his  plan.  P^haps  it  was  not  a  good 
one;  but  what  says  Mr.  Kinglake  of  Lord 
Baglan's  reception  of  it? 

'*  Lord- Raglan,  cast  in  another  mould,  sat 
quiet,  with  governed  features,  restraining — 
or  only  perhaps  postponing — his  smiles,  lis- 
teoing  graciously,  assenting,  or  not  dissent- 
ing, putting  forward  no  plan  of  his  own,  and, 
in  short,  eluding  discussion.  This  method 
was  instinctive  with  him;  but  in  his  inter- 
ooorse  with  the  French  he  followed  it  delib- 
erately and  upon  system.  .  .  .  Of  a  certainty 
Lord  Raghm  dealt  as  though  he  held  k  to  hie 
dear  gain  to  be  able  to  avoid  intrusting  the 
marshal  with  a  knoidedge  of  what  our  army 
would  be  likely  to  undertake ;  but  my  belief 
is  that  this,  his  seemingly  guarded  method, 
was  no*t  so  much  based  upon  anything  which 
may  have  come  to  his  ears  fromPlaris  or  from 
the  French  camp,  but  rather  upon  his  desire 
to  avoid  premature  controversy  and  upon  his 
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trtie  native  EngUsh  didike  of  all  premature 
planning.  He  vnis  so  sure  of  his  troops,  and 
so  conscious  of  his  own  power  to  act  swiftly 
when  the  occasion  might  cpme,  that  although 
he  vras  now  within  huf  a  march  of  the  ene- 
my's assembled  forces,  he  did  not  at  all  long 
to  ruffle  his  mind  vrith  projects — with  projects 
for  the  attack  of  a  position  not  hitherto  recon- 
noitred. ' ' — ^Vol .  ii. ,  p.  241 . 

This  is,  we  think,  the  most  absurd  passage 
we  remember  to  have  read  in  all  historical 
composition.  What !  the  pupil  of  Welling- 
ton, commanding  only  a  portion  of  an  Allied 
army,  which  was  on  the  next  morning  to  air 
tack  a  powerful  enemy  in  a  strong  poBition, 
refuses  "  to  ruffle  his  mind  with  projects,'* 
and,  when  asked  by  the  French  commander 
to  discuss  with  him  the  plan  of  the  attack,  he 
takes  refuge  in  unmeaning  grimaces  and  holds 
his  tongue !  If  such  was  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Raglan,  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  folly  and 
insincerity  beyond  it.  Conceive  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  m  a  conference  with  Blucher 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  refusing  to 
'*  intrust  the  marshal  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  our  army  would  be  likely  to  underte3:e ! ' ' 
How  are  concerted  operations  between  com* 
manders  of  equal  rank  possible,  if  they 'do 
not  communicato  to  each  other  their  inten* 
tions,  and  act  upon  them  ?  It  would  appear, 
on  Mr.  Kinglake's  ovm  showing,  that  if  Lord 
Raglan  vouchsafed  no  further  explanation 
than  this,  St.  Amaud  was  entitlccl  to  sup- 
pose that  he  did  not  reject  the  French  pro- 
posal. At  any  rate,  Mr.  Kinglake  is  guilty 
of  unnecessary  discourtesy  when  be  engraves 
upon  his  copy  of  the  French  "  Projet "  that 
it  was  '*  un/ru/y  stated  to  have  been  accepted 
by  Lord  Raglan."  The  French  officers  may 
well  have  conoeived  that  Lord  Raglan  acqui- 
esced in  it.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  when 
the  Allies  found  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Russian  army,  St.  Amaud's  phm  was  im- 
practicable. 

But,  after  all,  does  it  appear  from  this 
book,  or  from  any  other  eviaence,  that  Lord 
Raglan  had  formed  any  plan  of  attack  at  all  ? 
We  have  already  remarked  on  the  strange 
absence  of  evidence  of  any  strategical  design 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Silistria ; 
still  more  strange  is  the  absence  of  any  defi- 
nite tactics  as  he  approached  the  enemy's  po- 
sition at  the  Alma.  Yet  again  Mr.  Kinglake 
throws  no  light  on  the  subject.  The  eener- 
als  of  division  were  not  consulted  or  informed 
of  their  chiefs  intentions  the  evening  before ; 
they  received  no  definite  or  precise  orders  on 
the  mominj;  of  the  battle.  Lord  Rag)an 
made  up  his  mind  (perhaps  wiselv)  not  to 
attempt  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  but  to  at- 
tack m  front.  Thereupon  every  man  knew 
that|  the  BussianB  being  before  our  lines, 
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Aotliing  Temained  for  it  bot  to  ftdranoe  by 
ebeer  fighting.  Even  in  taking  ap  the 
ground  of  the  divisions,  for  "want  of  a  tim^y 
order,  which  Lord  Kaplan  refused  to  {^ye 
lest  he  should  wound  Uie  sensitive  feelings 
of  Sir  Geor^  Brcjwn,  the  right  regiment  of 
the  Light  Division  was  masked  by  a  portion 
of  Pennefather's  brigade.  It  is  here  due  to 
Mr.  Einglake  to  remark  that  he  has  oonsid- 
erably  improved  our  knowledge  of  the  bat- 
tle by  the  use  of  Russian  authorities,  which 
are  apparently  trustworthy.  We  leave  the 
military  critics  to  deal  with  the  assertion 
that  the  earlier  operations  of  the  fVench 
were  ineffectual,  and  that  the  Allies  were  for 
some  time  in  danger.  Tlie  dramatic  effect 
of  Mr.  Kinglake's  composition  would  be 
marred,  if  any  but  Lord  Raglan  in  ins  own 
person  vras  to  bear  off  the  honors  of  the  vic- 
tory. 

After  describing  with  great  animation  the 
first  attack  on  the  Great  Redoubt,  and  the  he- 
roic, but  abortive  efforts  of  Codrington  and 
Iacj  Yea  at  the  head  of  the  Light  Division 
to  hold  the  redoubt  and  to  stem  the  advance 
of  the  Vladimir  column,  Mr.  Kinclake  sud- 
denly points  to  the  <*  spell  which  Dound  the 
csar's  commanders,  and  bade  them  throw 
away  the  gifts  of  fortune.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  an  apparition."  On  one  of  the 
high  knolls  jutting  up  from  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Telegraph  Hill,  and  closely  overlooking 
the  Russian  reserves^  sat  a  gay-looking  group 
of  horsemen.  And  amongst  them  was  no 
less  a  person  than  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  i3ritish  army.  No  sooner  had  Lord 
Raelan  despatched  the  order  to  his  leading 
divisions  to  advance,  than  he  himself,  with- 
out viraiting  to  support  the  movement,  rode 
forward  across  the  river,  *<  guided  only  by 
Fortune,'*  being  then  entir^y  parted  from 
his  own  troops.  His  charger,  rejoicing  in 
the  appropriate  name  of  *'  Shadraoh,"  be- 
came excited  in  the  fire;  and  Lord  Raglan 
himself  is  described  by  his  admiring  follower, 
in  this  critical  moment  of  a  general  action, 
*'as  under  the  ffuidance  oi  feeling?  akin* to 
the  impulses  ot  the  chase."  Thus  led,  he 
dashed  onwards,  and  actually  passed  with 
bis  staff  **  between  the  enemy's  oeotre  and 
his  left  wing,"  in  the  middle  of  the  action. 
He  luckily  gained  this  knoll,  **  where  For- 
tune, still  enamored  of  his  boldness,  was 
awaiting  him  with  her  radiant  smile." 
Once  there,  he  had  the  judgment  to  send 
back  for  two  guns  and  for  Airams's  brigade ; 
and  luckily,  as  the  Russians  seem  to  have 
taken  him  for  a  ghost,  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  dislodge  the  party  from  tne 
height. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Kinglake  does  not 
perceive  the  ex^me  absurdity  of  this  singn- 
Ux  anecdote?     The  British  genenl,  roun- 


qnisfaing  neeesssrily  all  direotioB  over  faifl 
own  troops,  then  fiercely  en^^ed,  rides  iaar^ 
ward  to  a  point,  whieh  is  indicated  in  the 
plan  of  the  battle  by  a  star,  actually  in  the 
rear  of  the  Rusfdan  line  and  fronting  their 
reserves ;  and  firom  this  unpreoedentod  po- 
sition he  strikes  mortal  terror  into  a  whole 
army,  and  routs  them  with  a  couple  of  nine* 
pounders,  from  which  two  shots  vrere  find ! 

With  incomparable  naivet6  Mr.  Kmgl^lwi 
adds: — 

"  It  was  Lord  Raglan's  stnn^  and  happy 
destiny  to  liave  rid&o  almost  into  the  reer 
of  the  position,  as  to  be  almost  as  near  to  the 
enemy's  reserves  as  he  was  to  the  front  of 
their  array."— Vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

We  are  infimned,  on  the  contrary,  by  <Hie 
of  the  staff-cheers  nearest  to  Lord  Ragiaa'e 
person  throughout  the  day,  that  he  crossed 
the  river  immediately  after  he  had  'ordered 
the  attack,  and  that  on  reaching  the  knoU  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  taken  up  a 
wrong  position,  and  was  on  the  right  of  nit 
army,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  on  the 
left  of  it. 

They  reached  the  knoll  just  before  the  Ii|^t 
Division  began  its  attack :  there  the  English 
general  sat  aloft  vratching  the  fate  of  the  day, 
but  aware  that  *^  any  order  he  might  send 
would  lose  its  worth  m  the  journey  and  tend 
to  breed  confusion."  This  Mr.  Kinglake 
calls  shortly  afterwards  **  the  spirit  in  whidi 
Lord  Raclan  was  conducting  the  battle :  "  for 
**  he  lo(uced  and  spoke  like  a  pan  who  had 
the  enemy  in  his  power. ' '  We  can  only  say, 
that  if  this  account  be  true,  the  battle  was 
left  to  the  oouiage  and  intelligence  of 'the 
generals  of  the  divisions,  and  Lord  Raglan's 
sliare  in  it  was  a  romantic  acddent.  At  that 
very  point  of  time,  as  we  leam  in  another 
nlaioe,  the  fiite  of  the  battle  tamed  on  bring* 
mg  up  the  supports  to  the  Light  Division, 
and  Mr.  Kinglake  comments,  we  think  with 
undue  severity,  on  the  momentary  ikesitadon 
of  the  illustrions  duke,  who  paused,  not  fima 
any  want  of  resolution  in  himself,  but  from  a 
natural  and  honorable  feeling  of  consideration 
for  his  men.  Whose  business  vras  it  to  di- 
rect the  advance  of  oorps  to  conduct  or  sup- 
port the  main  attack  ?  It  vras  the  duty  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  In  his  abeenoe 
from  his  proper  post,  the  necessary  order  was 
given  to  uie  First  Division  by  General  Airer, 
and  the  same  movement  vras  spontaneously 
made  by  General  £van8  without  anv  orders 
at  all.  Indeed  it  appears  from  a  letter  of 
General  Evans  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
whieh  has  been  circulated  since  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book,  that  this  general  induced 
Colonel  Steele  to  give  an  order,  purporting 

toa0nle    from    *^    nmrnnuLntiMMtu^htAf^   fyt 
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the  achwDoe  of  the  FiiBt  Divmiod;  and  a 
nmilar  order  m  aaid  to  hare  been  lent  by 
Lord  RagUm.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
hie  staff  nave  no  leooUection  of  the  receipt  of 
tfaoae  ordera.  Sach  was  the  confosion  to 
which  the  abaenoe  of  the  oommander-in-ehief 
gave  rise.  Mr.  Kin^kke  sneefs  with  his 
uanai  taste  at  the  position  taken  by  Marshal 
St.  Amand  daring  the  action ;  but  that  po- 
sition seems  to  be  precisely  the  point  from 
which  his  orders  could  most  easily  reach  the 
several  divisions  of  the  French  army.  No 
censure  has  vet  been  cast  upon  Lord  Kaplan 
in  the  records  of  this  war  so  severe  as  Mr. 
Kinglake's  narrative  of  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  and  for  the  love  and  reverence  we  bear 
to  his  memory  we  deeply  rc«ret  it.  Never 
was  a  battle  so  onscientificauy  fought ;  fbr- 
tanately  for  the  Allies,  the  Russian  generals 
made  even  more  fatal  blunders  than  our  own, 
and  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  troops  car- 
ried the  day. 

Yet  one  point  more.  Mr.  Kinglake  af- 
llrms  that  the  extravagant  aoeounte  given  by 
M.  de  Basancourt  and  others  of  the  flght 
between  tbe  French  and  Russians  at  the  TeU 
egroph  Uill  are  not  only  ezaffgerated  but 
fictitious:  that  the  Russians  themselves  do 
not  claim  the  merit  of  any  fighting  on  that 
snot ;  and  that  in  fiict  no  combat  at  all  took 
plaoe  there.  It  is  certain  that  the  part  taken 
Dy  the  French  in  the  whole  action  is  infinitely 
less  than  we  were  led  to  suppose  at  the  time, 
as  maybe  inferred  firom  the  .fact  stated  in 
St.  Aniaud^s  despatch  that  they  lost  three 
oflioers  killed,  we  lost  twenty-five  officers  and 
nineteen  sergeants  killed,  and  eighty-one 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  two  sergeants 
wounded.  But  the  statement  that  there  was 
no  combat  on  Telegraph  Hil  is  contradicted 
by  very  direct  evidence.  Mr.  Kinglake  him- 
self admits  that  there  was  to  every  eye  <*  the 
appearance  of  a  fight,"  and  is  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  supposition  that  the  young  French 
■oldien  were  firing  at  nothin|j  from  sheer 
•zoitement.  But  on  the  following  day  Gap* 
tain  Hamlev  of  the  Artillery,  then  aajutant 
to  Ccdonel  Daore's  batteries,  visited  the  spot, 
mod  has  published  what  he  saw  there. 

**  It  was  not  till  reaching  the  plain  on 
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which  stood  tho  unfinished  signal  tower,  al- 
ready mentioned  ss  tbe  contested  point  in  the 
French  attack,  that  there  appeared  signs  of  a 
sonsuinary  confiict.  I^Iany  Russians  lay 
dead  there,  and. they  lay  thicker  near  the 
signal  tower,  the  hiUock  on  which  it  was 
built  beins  strewn  with  them.  Three  or  four 
had  been  oayoneted  while  defending  the  en* 
trance;  and  in  the  narrow  space  within, 
which  was  divided  into  compartments,  were 
three  or  four  small  groups,  slain  in  the  de- 
fence. Another  spot  near  contained  three  or 
four  hundred  corpses." — Hamky^s  Campaign 
of  Sekutopol,  p.  d6. 

Either  Captain  Hamley  did  not  see  what 
he  declares  himself  to  have  seen,  or  Mr.  Ring- 
lake^s  inferences  from  the  Russian  narratives 
of  the  battle  are  untrue.  Captain  Hamley's 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  officer  who 
was  sent  by  Lord  Raglan  to  urge  the  French 
to  advance,  and  who  informs  us  that  on  ar- 
riving at  the  Telegraph  Uill,  immediately 
after  the  combat,  he  saw  many  bodies  of  the 
slain  of  both  armies. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  book,  with 
ereat  regret  that  its  defects  prepondcmte  so 
larsely  over  its  beauties  and  its  merits,  but 
witn  a  very  strong  conviction  that  animation 
of  style  and  keenness  of  satire  cannot  exten- 
uate the  perversion  of  history.  Mr.  King- 
lake  had  toe  good  fortune  to  appropriate  the 
most  important  and  heroic  subject  of  our 
times ;  ho  bos  degraded  it  sometimes  into  a 
libel,  sometimes  into  a  caricature.  Ho  had 
the  advantage  of  some  personal  knowledge 
of  the  men  and  the  events  he  describes ;  but 
his  personal  experience  chiefly  manifests  it- 
self in  the  shape  of  invincible  antipathies  or 
prcpoesefisions.  He  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
raise  a  monument  to  the  ^lory  of  England, 
but  ho  has  defaced  it  by  injustrce  to  France. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
country  cannot  accept  this  book  as  the  fitting 
and  lasting  record  of  the  Crimean  War  in 
English  literature;  but  will  rather  deplore 
that  the  fruits  of  great  talent  and  labor  nave 
been  marred  by  a  greater  lack  of  temper  and 
judgment. 


«( 


Some  hand  mors  calm  and  sage 
Tbe  leaf  must  filL*' 


'*  He  expresses  with  very  little  scrapie  his  high 
opinion  of  his  own  powers  ;  but  his  8uf-4)ommea- 
dations  are  received  without  soom  or  indignation  : 
waaUow  his  daims  and  love  his  frankness.'* 

— Dr.  JoHMSOii,  on  Vryden, 

This  particular  kind  of  egotism  is  generally  the 
hardest  to  endure ;  but  there  is  so  much  in  man- 
ner. The  egotisms  we  can  best  bear  are  the  naive 
gosapy  talking  about  self  which  we  find  in  old 


Montaigne ;  the  intense  personal  convictions  of  a 
man  like  Johnson  himself,— ibr  we  ore  ready  to 
bear  anything  to  get  at  the  intense  personal  con- 
victions of  n  strong  mind  ;  and  the  kind  of  self- 
assertion  that  we  meet  with  in  Burke,  where  a 
man  epeaks  of  himself  as  having  especial  authority, 
and  right  to  be  heard  on  the  point  in  quctttion, 
from  his  oircamstances,  his  character,  Xim  spcolal 
opportunities  of  knowledge,  his  sufferiuga  m  the 
!  cause  which  he  is  asserting. 
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CHABLBS  LAMB. 
The  Atlantic  MmUhly  for  May  opens  with 
a  selection  from  Charles  Lamb^s  uncollected 
writings,  introduced  and  strung  together  by 
a  few  light  and  enthusiastic  ropiinisoences, 
notes,  comments,  and  criticisms  by  the  author 
and  compiler  of  the  paper.  We  make  some 
extracts  from  Lamb's  good  things,  here  for 
the  first  tin\p  brought  together. — N.  Y,  Eoenr 
ing  Post, 

THE  DEATH  OF  COLERIDGE. 

'<  When  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Coleridge, 
it  was  without  grief.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  long  had  been  on  the  confines  of  the  next 
world — that  he  had  a  hunger  for  eternity.  I 
grieved  then  that  I  could  not  grieve.  But 
since,  I  feel  how  great  a  part  he  was  of  me. 
His  ffreat  and  dear  spirit  naunts  me.  lean- 
not  tnink  a  thought,  I  cannot  make  a  criti- 
cism on  men  or  books,  without  an  ineffectual 
turning  and  reference  to  him.  He  was  the 
proof  and  touchstone  of  all  my  cogitations. 
Ue  was  a  Grecian  (or  in  the  first  form)  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  I  was  Deputy  Gre- 
cian ;  and  the  same  subordination  and  defer- 
ence to  him  I  have  preserved  through  a  life- 
long acquaintance.  Great  in  his  writings,  he 
was  greatest  in  his  conversation.  In  him 
was  oisproved  the  old  maxim,  that  he  should 
allow  every  one  his  share  of  talk.  Ue  would 
talk  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,  nor  cease  till  far 
midnight;  yet  who  ever  would  interrupt 
him?  who  would  obstruct  that  continuous 
flow  of  converse,  fetched  from  Helicon  or 
Zion  ?  He  had  the  tact  of  making  the  unin- 
telligible seem  plain.  Many  who  read  the  ab- 
struecr  parts  or  his  •  Friend  *  would  complain 
that  his  works  did  not  answer  to  his  spoken 
wisdom.  They  were  identical.  But  he  had 
a  tone  in  oral  delivery  which  seemed  to  con- 
vey sense  to  those  who  were  otherwise  imper- 
fect recipients.  Ho  was  my  fifty-years-old 
friend  without  a  dissension.  Never  saw  I  his 
likeness,  nor  probably  the  world  can  see  again. 
I  seem  to  love  the  house  he  died  at  more  pas- 
sionately than  when  he  lived.  I  love  the 
fikithful  Gilmans  more  than  while  they  exer- 
cised their  virtues  towards  him  living.  What 
was  his  mansion  is  consecrated  to  me  a 
diapel.  Chs.  Lahb. 

''£dmonton,  November  21,  1834." 

CHARLES   lamb's  AUTOBIOGRAPBT. 

The  following  was  published  in  the  New 
Monthly  Majazine  a  few  months  after  Lamb's 
death,  with  the  pre^ce  which  precedes  it : — 

**  Wo  have  been  favored,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Upcott,  with  the  fuVowing  sketch, 
written  in  one  of  his  manuscript  collections 
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by  Charles  Lamb.  It  will  bo  read  with  deep 
interest  by  all,  but  with  the  deepest  iDtezesi 
by  those  who  had  the  honor  and  the  happi- 
nesB  of  knowing  the  writer.  It  is  so  singa- 
larly  characteristio  that  we  can  scarcely  per> 
suade  ourselves  we  do  not  hear  it,  as  we  read, 
spoken  from  his  living  lips.  Slight  as  it  is, 
it  conveys  the  most  exquisite  and  perfect  no- 
tion of  the  personal  manner  and  habits  of  our 
friend.  For  the  intellectual  rest  we  lift  the 
veil  of  its  noble  modesty,  and  can  even  here 
discern  them.  Mark  its  humor,  crammed 
into  a  few  thinking  words, — ^its  pathetic  sen- 
sibility in  the  midst  of  contrast — ^its  wit, 
truth,  and  feeling, — and,  above  aU,  its  fimci- 
ful  retreat  at  the  close  under  a  phantom  dond 
of  death :  — 

*'  *  Charles  liunb,  bom  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  10th  February,  1775 ;  educated  in 
Christ's  Hospital ;  afu^rwards  a  clerk  in  the 
Accountants  Office,  East  India  House ;  pen- 
sioned off  from  that  service,  1825,  after  thir- 
ty-three years'  service ;  is  now  a  gentleman 
at  large ;  can  remember  few  specialties  in  hia 
life  worth  noting,  except  that  he  once  caught 
a  swallow  flying  {teste  sua  manu).  Below 
the  middle  stature ;  cast  of  face  slightly  Jew- 
ish, with  no  Judaic  tinge  in  his  complexional 
religion ;  stammers  abominably,  and  is  there- 
fore more  apt  to  discharge  his  occasional  con- 
versation in  a  quaint  aphorism  or  a  poor  quib- 
ble than  in  set  and  edifying  speeches ;  has 
consequently  been  libelled  as  a  person  always 
aiming  at  wit,  which,  as  bo  told  a  dull  fellow 
that  coarged  him  with  it,  is  at  least  as  good 
as  aiming  at  dulness.  A  small  eater,  but  not 
drinker ;  confesses  a  partiality  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  juniper-berry ;  was  a  fieroe 
smoker  of  tobacco,  but  may  be  resembled  to 
a  volcano  burnt  out,  emitting  only  now  and 
then  a  casual  puff.  Hsb  been  guilty  of  ob- 
truding upon  the  public  a  UXe  in  prose,  called 
**  Rosamund  Gray,"  —  a  dramatic  sketch, 
named  "John  Woodvil,"  — a  "Farewell 
Ode  to  Tobacco,"  with  sundry  other  poems, 
and  light  prose  matter,  collected  in  two  slight 
crown  octavos,  and  pompously  christened  his 
works,  though  in  fact  they  were  his  recreations, 
and  his  true  works  may  lie  found  on  the  shelves 
of  Leadenhall  Street,  filling  some  hundred 
folios.  Ho  is  also  the  true  Elia,  whose  eesajs 
are  extant  in  a  little  volume,  published  a 
year  or  two  since,  and  rather  better  known 
from  that  name  without  a  meaning  than  from 
anything  he  has  done,  or  can  hope  to  do,  in 
his  own.  He  also  was  the  first  to  draw  the 
public  attention  to  the  old  English  dramatists, 
m  a  work  called  "  Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Writers  who  lived  about  the  Time  of 
Shakspearc,"  published  about  fifteen  years 
since.  In  short,  all  his  merits  and  demerits 
to  set  forth  would  take  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
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Upoott's  book,  and  then  not  be  told  tnily. 
Bo  died  18    ,  much  lamented. 

*'  *  WitnesB  bis  band, 

'^ '  Charles  Lamb. 
"  •  18th  April,  1827.' " 


BEFORB  AND  ATTIR. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  know  Lamb,  that 
his  unfortunate  &roe  called  <*  Mr.  H.''  was 
hissed  from  the  stage.  The  following  letter 
was  written  to  a  friend  in  China  immediately 
before  the  production  of  the  ill-fated  piece : — 

«« Now  you'd  like  to  know  the  subject. 
The  title  is  *  Mr.  H.' — ^no  more:  how  'sim- 
ple !  how  taking !  A  great  H  sprawling  otot 
the  play-bill,  and  attracting  eyes  at  every 
corner.  The  story  is  a  coxcomo  apisearing 
at  Bath,  vastly  rich — all  the  ladies  aying  for 
him,  all  bursting  to  know  who  he  is  ;  but  he 
goes  by  no  other  name  than  Mr.  H. :  a  curi- 
osity like  that  of  the  dames  of  Strasburg 
about  the  man  with  the  great  nose.  But  I 
wont  tell  you  any  more  about  it. .  Yes,  I 
will ;  but  I  can't  give  yon  an  idea  how  I  have 
done  it.  I'll  just  tell  you,  that,  after  much 
vehement  admiration,  when  his  true  name 
comes  out,  *  Hogsflesh,'  all  the  women  shun 
him,  avoid  him,  and  not  one  can  be  found  to 
change  their  name  for  him  ;  that's  the  idea  : 
how  Bat  it  is  here  !  but  how  whimsical  in  the 
farce !  And  only  think  bow  hard  upon  me 
it  is,  that  the  ship  is  despatched  to-morrow, 
and  my  triumph  cannot  be  ascertained  till 
the  Wednesday  after — ^but  all  China  will 
ring  of  it  by  and  by." 

Some  time  afler,  he  writes  again  to  the 
same  friend  in  another  strain  : — 

'*  So  I  go  creeping  on  since  I  was  lamed 
with  that  cursed  fall  from  off  the  top  of  Brury 
Lane  Theatre  into  the  pit,  sometning  more 
than  a  year  ago.  However,  I  have  been  free 
of  the  house  ever  since,  and  the  house  was 
pretty  free  with  me  upon  that  occasion. 
Hang  'em,  how  they  hissed !  It  vras  not  a 
hiss  neither,  but  a  sort  of  frantic  yell,  like  a 
congr^^ition  of  mad  geese,  with  roaring  some- 
t^£s  like  bears«  mows  and  mope  like  apes, 
sometimes  snakes,  that  hissed  me  into  mad- 
ness. 'Twas  like  Saint  Anthony's  tempta- 
tions. Mercy  on  us,  that  God  should  give 
his  favorite  children,  men,  mouths  to  speak 
with,  to  discourse  rationally,  to  promise 
smoothly,  to  flatter  agreeably,  to  encourage 
warmly,  to  counsel  wisely,  to  sing  with,  to 
drink  with,  and  to  kiss  with,  and  that  they 
should  turn  them  into  mouths  of  adders,  bears, 
wolves,  hyaenas,  and  whistle  like  tempests, 
and  emit  breatli  through  them  like  distilla- 
tions of  aspic  poison,  to  asperse  and  vilify 
the  innocent  labors  of  their  fellow-creatures 
who  are  desirous  to  please  them !    Heaven 
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be  pleased  to  make  the  teeth  rot  out  of  them 
all,  therefore !  Make  them  a  reproach,  and 
all  that  pass  by  them  to  loll  out  their  tongues 
at  them!  Blind  mouths!  as  Milton  some- 
where calls  them." 

A  CLUB  OF   DAMNXn  AUTHORS. 

Lamb  ends  an  article  on  <*  The  Custom  of 
Hissing  at  the  Theatres  "  with  the  following 
acoount  of  a  club  of  damned  authors : — 

• 

*'  I  proceed  with  more  pleasure  to  give  you 
an  account  of  a  club  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong.  Ihere  are  fourteen  of  us, 
who  are  all  authors  that  have  been  once  in 
our  lives  what  is  called  damned.  We  meet 
on  the  anniversaries  of  our  respective  nights, 
and  make  ourselves  merry  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  The  chief  tenets  which  distin- 
guish our  society,  and  which  every  man 
among  us  is  bound  to  hold  for  gospel,  are — 

**  Tnat  the  public,  or  mob,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  a  set  of  blind,  deaf,  obstinate,  senseless, 
illiterate  savages.  That  no  man  of  eenius, 
in  his  senses,  would  be  ambitious  of  pleasing 
such  a  capricious,  ungrateful  rabble.  That 
the  only  lejdtimate  end  of  writing  for  them 
is  to  pick  their  pockets,  and  that,  failing,  we 
are  at  full  liberty  to  vilify  and  abuse  them  as 
much  as  ever  we  think  fit. 

<*  Thift  authors,  by  their  afiectcd  pretences 
to  humility,  which  they  made  use  of  as  a 
cloak  to  insinuate  their  vn'itines  into  the  cal- 
lous senses  of  the  multitude,  obtuse  to  every- 
thing but  the  grossest  flattery,  are  by  degrees 
made  that  great  beast  their  master ;  as  we 
may  act  submission  to  children  till  we  are 
obliged  to  practise  it  in  earnest.  That  au- 
thors are  and  ought  to  be  considered  the  mas- 
ters and  preceptors  of  the  public,  and  not 
vke  versa.  That  it  was  so  in  the  days  of  Or- 
pheus, Linns,  and  Musmus,  and  would  be  so 
again,  if  it  were  not  that  writers  prove  trai- 
tors to  themselves.  That,  in  particular,  in  the 
days  of  the  first  of  those  three  grnit  authors 
just  mentioned,  audiences  appear  to  have  been 
perfect  models  of  what  audiences  should  be ; 
for,  though  along  with  the  trees  and  the  rocks 
and  the  wild  creatures,  which  he  drew  after 
him  to  listen  to  his  strains,  some  serpents 
doubtless  came  to  hear  his  music,  it  noes  not 
appear  that  any  one  among  them  ever  lifled 
up  a  dissentient  voice.  They  knew  what  was 
due  to  authors  in  those  days.  Now  every 
stock  and  stone  turns  into  a  serpent,  and  has 
a  voice. 

'*  That  the  terms  '  Courteous  Reader '  and 
*  Candid  Auditors,'  as  having  given  rise  to  a 
false  notion  in  those  to  whom  tliey  were  ap- 
plied, as  if  they  conferred  upon  them  some 
right,  which  they  cannot  have,  of  exercising 
their  judgments,  ought  to  be  utterly  ban- 
ished and  exploded. 
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*<  These  afe  our  cHstiiigaisbed  tenets.  To 
keep  up  the  memory  of  the  canse  in  which 
iresafiered,  as  the  ancients  sacrificed  a  goat,  a 
sapposed  unhealthy  animal,  to  iBscalapius, 
on  our  feast-nights  we  cut  up  a  goose,  an 
animal  typical  of  the  popular  voice,  to  the  dei- 
ties of  Candor  and  Patient  Hearing.  A  zeal- 
ous memher  of  the  society  once  proposed  that 
we  should  rerive  the  obsolete  luxury  of  viper 
broth ;  but  the  stomachs  of  some  of  the  com- 
pany rising  at  the  proposition,  we  lost  the 
benefit  of  tnat  highly  salutary  and  antidotal 
dish. 

**  The  privilege  of  admission  to  our  club  is 
strictly  limited  to  such  as  have  been  fitirly 
damned.  A  piece  that  has  met  with  ever  so 
little  applause,  that  has  but  languished  its 
night  or  two,  and  then  gone  out,  will  never 
entitle  its  author  to  a  seat  among  us.  An  ex- 
ception to  our  usual  readiness  m  conferring 
this  privilege  is  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who, 
having  been  once  condemned,  writes  again, 
and  becomes  candidate  for  a  second  martyr- 
dom. Simple  damnation  we  hold  to  be  a 
merit,  but  to  be  twice  damned  we  adjudge  in- 
famous. Such  a  one  we  utterly  reject,  and 
blackball  without  a  hearing : — ' 

"  <  The  common  damned  shun  his  sooieiy.' 

(<  Hoping  that  your  publication  of  Qur  Reg- 
ulations may  be  a  means  of  inviting  some 
more  members  into  our  society,  I  conclude 
this  long  letter. 

<*  I  am,  sir,  yours, 

*'  Sehel  Damnatus." 
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**  Died,  on  Good  Friday,  the  3d  of  April, 
at  his  residence,  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley 
County,  Virginia,  in  the.  84th  year  of  his 
age,  Philip  Clayton  Pbndlkton." 

This  brief  chronicle  announces  the  depar- 
ture of  a  gentleman  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  whose  life  was  an  illus- 
trious example  of  that  rare  felicity  of  fortune 
which  gathers  around  its  possessor  troops  of 
friends  unmingled  with  a  single  enemy. 

Mr.  Pendleton  was  the  oldest  surviving 
member  of  that  large  family  connection  bear- 
ing his  name,  distributed  over  the  State  o£ 
Virginia,  and  which  has  its  representatives 
in  New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia ;  a  family  distinguished  for 
its  various  and  honorable  service  in  the  civil 
and  military  departments  of  the  nation, 
from  the  Revolutionary  era  to  the  present 
time. 


He  was  bom  in  Berkeley  Couatyon  the 
24th  of  November,  1779 ;  was  educated  In 
the  bcpt  ochools  of  the  State,  and  graduated 
at  Nassau  Hall  College,  Princeton,  in  1796, 
taking  one  of  the  high  honors  of  a  claaB 
which  included  Foniyth,  Berrian,  Gasion, 
and  others  well  known  to  feme  amongst  the 
brilliant  men,  who,  in  past  time,  have  re> 
fleeted  honor  upon  the  highest  posts  in  the 
National  Government.  He  prepared  him- 
self for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  lived 
to  enjoy  the  merited  reputation  of  holding  a 
position  in  the  most  eminent  rank  of  the  Bar 
of  Virginia. 

His  aversion  to  political  contest  led  him  to 
decline  the  frequent  solicitations  of  bis  fel- 
low-citizens to  enter  into  public  life,  to  which 
aversion  the  exceptional  experience  obtained 
in  his  early  manhood  by  a  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  g^ve  him  additional  mo- 
tive to  ^void  a  eareer  so  little  attractive  to 
his  ambition. 

He  did  not  regard  it  as  a  departure  from 
this  resolution  to  accept  an  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  assembled, 
in  1829,  to  revise  the  constitution  of  his  nar 
tive  State,  holding  that  to  be  a  service  he 
could  not  refuse  to  the '  oonstitnency  wfaicfa 
demanded  it,  and  aa  one  which  did  not  com* 
mit  him  to  other  public  engagements.  With 
the  same  view  he  had,  at  an  earlier  period, 
accepted  the  appointment  of  the  Legislature 
which  designated  him  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  establishing  and  organizing  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

In  both  of  these  engagements  be  rendered 
valuable  aid  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
assumed,  and  attracted  from  his  associates  an 
increased  respect  for  his  character  as  an  able 
and  wise  counsellor. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams 
ho  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Clay,  then  Seeie* 
tary  of  State,  to  accept  the  post  of  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Western 
Virginia,  but  finding,  after  a  short  probation, 
that  this  appointment  exacted  from  him  a  ser^ 
vice  which  drew  him  too  far  from  his  domestic 
circle,  he  surrendered  his  commission  to  the 
Government,  and  from  that  day  devoted  him* 
self  to  the  easy  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
the  more  agreeable  service  of  presiding  as  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  County  Court  in  the  town 
of  his  residence — a  position  which  he  held 
for  many  years  and  in  which  he  gained,  what 
ho  always  cherished,  with  mora  gratification 


FHILIP  CLAYTON  PENDLETON. 


tban  the  lepate  be  might  have  iron  in  a 
broader  field  of  ambitkm-— the  oniTeraal  re- 
Bpect  and  oonfidence  of  the  little  community 
around  his  homo. 

Li  such  yocations  as  these  be  spent  a  life 
of  the  purest  benevolenoe,  and  when  at  last, 
he  had  filled  the  measure  of  his  days,  he  met 
the  summons  which  called  him  to  the  pres- 
enoe  of  his  Creator  with  a  cheerful  obedience 
and  with  the  calm  and  hopeful  submission  of 
an  earnest,  true,  and  blameless  Christian 
man,  who  Cbuld  look  back  upon  the  tranquil 
current  of  his  days  without  reproach,  and 
forward  upon  the  eternity  before  him  with- 
out trepidation  or  abatement  of  trust  in  the 
reward  promised  by  his  Saviour  to  the  just. 
His  character  was  marked  by  the  peculiar 
blandness  and  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and 
still  more  by  the  truth  and  vigor  of  his  in- 
tellect. He  reminded  one  of  the  ideal  given 
ns  in  classical  portraits  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers. His  conversation  was  a  perpetual 
stream  of  bedutiful  discourse,  full  of  the 
richest  thought  and  most  recondite  wisdom. 
Young  and  old  found  a  charm  in  his  society 
that  vraa  altogether  absorbing.  The  hum- 
blest of  his  dependants,  the  poorest  neighbor, 
the  most  cultivated  associate,  the  man  of 
large  experience  in  the  world,  no  less  than 
the  simplest  and  the  least  educated — all  ex- 
perienced in  their  intercourse  with  him  a 
sympathy  that  immediately  enlisted  friend- 
ship, and  an  instruction  frtnn  which  each  de- 
rived profit.  His  habits  of  life  were  ex- 
tremely simple  and  partook  of  the  sincere 
and  truthful  qualify  of  his  character,  and 
leading  him  to  estimate  men  more  by  their 
intrinsic  virtues  than  by  their  pretensions ; 
he  was  thus  the  most  charitable  of  men  in 
his  judgment  of  others;  excusing  and  palli- 
ating their  fiiults,  never  speaking  ill  of  any 
one,  but  rather  seeking  something  to  praise 
in  such  traits  of  goodness  as  he  might  find  in 
the  most  erring.  This  temper  made  him 
naturally  the  peacemaker  in  the  little  strifes 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  the  kind  monitor 
of  the  vicious  whom  the  world  is  inclined  to 
cast  off.  Honor  and  truth  were  the  upper- 
most motives  of  his  own  life  and  the  themes 
by  which  ho  sought  to  direct  the  conduct  of 
those  who  resorted  to  him  for  advice. 
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In  the  maturity  of  his  manhood  his  figure 
and  countenance  were  remarkable  foe  manly 
beauty  and  the  impression  they  gave  of  intel- 
lectual endowment  and  persont^  grace ;  and 
when  age  had  thinned  his  locks  and  set  its 
lines  upon  his  &oe,  it  rather  heightened  this 
impression  by  the  reverence  it  inspired  for 
his  experience  and  wisdom.  Washington 
Irving,  with  his  quick  appreciation  of  rich 
and  racy  characters — ^having  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  a  visit  to  the  Berkeley  Springs 
---designated  him  as  *'  that  rare  old  cavalier  " 
— ^whom  he  remembered  with  most  affection- 
ate interest.  And,  truly,  Mr.  Pendleton  vras 
one  of  the  best  representations  of  the  qual- 
ities and  bearing  which  romance  assigns  to 
that  character — so  commanding  in  presence, 
so  gentle  in  breeding,  so  full  of  courtesy,  in- 
telligence, and  honor.  * 

His  political  opinions  were  fiirmed  in  the 
school  of  Washington  and  Hamilton — that 
of  the  old  Federalist — ^in  which  faith  he  lived 
and  died,  only  growing  the  more  stable  and 
confirmed  in  his  early  convictions  as  age 
added  to  his  experience.  It  vnis  but  the  nec- 
essary and  orderly  result  of  his  life-long  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  this  school  that, 
when  the  present  troubles  broke  upon  our 
country,  he  should  be  found  true  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Union  which  his  great  teachers 
had  founded-  He  was,  therefore,  most  loyal 
amongst  the  loyal,  and  preserved  his  fealty 
to  the  Government  of  his  fathers  amidst 
much  trial,  peril,  and  persecution,  which  he 
bore  with  the  fortitude  of  a  patriot  and  the 
resignation  of  a  Christian.  His  last  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  the  disorders  of  the  day  and  his 
last  breath  was  spent  in  prayers  for  his 
country. 

That  he  has  not  lived  to  see  the  prolonga- 
tion of  these  terrible  disasters  is  his  gain ; 
that  the  generation  he  has  lefl  behind  him 
have  no  longer  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  and 
example  is  our  loss. 

[From  the  National  hUelUgenoer  is  copied 
thiiB  notice  of  the  death  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  we  have  had  yearly  correspondence 
since  the  Museum  began,  forty-one  years  ago. 
It  was  he,  who  vn*oto  to  us,  and  whom  we 
answered  in  The  Living  Age  a  year  or  so 
ago,  upon  the  genealogy  of  the  rebellion.] 
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DIRGE    FOR    A    SOLDIER. — IMPERISHABLE 


DIBGB  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 


Close  his  eyes  ;  his  work  is  done ! 
What  to  him  is  firiend  or  foeman. 
Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun, 
Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 
What  cares  he?  he  cannot  know  ; 
Lay  him  low ! 

Afi  man  may,  he  fought  his  fight, 

Proved  his  truth  by  his  endeavor  ; 
Let  him  sleep  in  solemn  right. 
Sleep  forever  and  forever. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  ; 
Lay  him  low ! 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars* 

Roll  tho  drum  and  fire  the  volley  ; 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars. 
What  but  death-bemocking  folly  7 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 
What  cares  he?  he  cannot  know  ; 
Lay  him  low ! 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching  eye. 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  mode  him. 
Mortal  love  sweeps  idly  by  ; 
God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  1 
What  cares  he?  he  cannot  know  ; 
Lay  him  low ! 

Georob  H.  Boker. 


WAITING  FOR  OUR  SOLDIERS. 

"  Therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  people 
for  thy  life." 

By  the  blue  Potomac's  waters. 

By  the  Rappahannock's  Ime, 
By  the  sunny  Southern  rivers, 

'Neath  the  holly  and  the  pine. 
Falling  in  the  shock  of  battle, 

Wounded,  in  their  blood  they  lie,—- 
Pining  with  the  dark  malaria, — 

So  our  youthful  patriots  die. 

In  the  city,  in  the  village, 

In  the  hamlet  far  away, 
Sit  the  mothers,  watching,  waiting, 

For  their  soldier-boys  to^aj. 
They  are  commg— daily  coming. 

One  by  one,  and  score  hj  score. 
In  their  leaden  casings  folded. 

Underneath  the  fls^  they  bore. 

Thinks  the  mother,  weeping,  waiUng, 

And  expectant  all  the  day, — 
When  his  regiment  was  summoned 

How  her  soldier  went  away  ; 
With  his  bayonet  Oj^gleaming, 

With  his  knapsacK  on  his  back. 
With  his  blanket  strapped  and  folded,— 

And  his  home-filled  haversaok. 

Thinking  of  the  ooorage  swelUng 
In  his  eye  and  in  his  heart. 


'Though  a  manly  tear  was  welling. 
When  he  kissed  her  to  depart 

Thinking  of  his  precious  letters 
Written  by  the  camp  fire's  glow, 

^ch  in  love  of  home  and  country. 
And  of  her  who  bade  him  go. 

Counting  now  the  lagging  momenta 

For^tho  knocking  at  the  door. 
For  the  shuffling  and  the  tramping 

Feet  of  strangers  on  the  floor  ; 
Bringing  in  their  precious  burden. 

Leaving  her  to  grief  and  tears. 
To  the  sorrow  and  the  mourning 

Darkening  all  the  coming  yean. 

Stay  the  wailing  and  the  sighing 

Who  in  bitterness  complain  ; 
Said'st  thou  that  our  sons  were  dying. 

Pouring  out  their  blood,  in  vain? 
God  forbid  !    He  slays  the  first-bora 

That  the  people  may  be  free ! 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  is  wasted ! 

'Tis  the  price  of  Liberty  ! 

—  fVaichman  and  Reflector* 

IMPERISHABLE. 

The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beantiftd,  * 

That  stirred  our  hearts  in  ydUth, 
The  impulse  to  a  wordless  prayer. 

The  di'eams  of  love  and  truth  ; 
The  longings  after  something  lost. 

The  spirit's  yearning  cry. 
The  strivings  after  bettor  hopes — 

These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hood  stretched  forth  to  aid 

A  brother  in  his  need. 
The  kindly  word  in  grief's  dark  hour 

That  proves  a  friend  indeed, — 
The  plea  for  mercy,  softly  breathed. 

When  Justice  threatens  high. 
The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

The  memory  of  a  clasping  hand. 

The  pressure  of  a  kiss. 
And  all  the  trifles,  sweet  and  frail, 

That  make  up  love's  first  bliss  ', 
If  with  a  firm,  unchanging  fiuth. 

And  hohr  trust  and  high. 
Those  hands  have  clasped,  those  lips  haye  met. 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

The  cruel  and*the  bitter  word. 

That  wounded  as  it  fell ; 
The  chilling  wane  of  sympathy. 

We  feel,  but  never  tcU. 
The  hard  repulse  that  chills  the  heart 

Whose  hopes  were  bounding  high. 
In  an  unfading  record  kept — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

Let  nothing  pass,  for  every  hand 

Must  find  some  work  to  do  ; 
Lose  not  a  chance  to  waken  love—' 

Bo  firm  and  just  and  true. 
So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 

Beam  on  thee  from  on  high. 
And  angel  voices  say  to  thee — 

These  thmgs  shall  never  die. 
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SPRING    IS    COMING. — HYMN. 


HYMK. 

Written  Jbr  the  Christmas  Festival  o^  the  Oaklands^ 
Sohool  on  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  G. 


BT   JOHN  O.  WUITTJIEU. 

Oh,  none  were  eyer  glad  before 

In  all  the  world  as  we  ! 
We're  free  on  Carolina's  shore. 

We're  all  at  home  and  free ! 

Ck)me,  Helper  of  tha  weak  and  poor  ! 

Who  suffered  for  our  sake. 
To  open  every  prison  door 

And  every  yoke  to  break  ! 

Bend  low  Thy  gentle  fiice  and  mild 

And  help  us  sing  and  pray  ; 
Thy  hand  that  blessed  the  bttle  child 

Upon  our  foreheads  lay. 

I>raw  near  and  give  us  as  we  need 

Thy  truth  that  maketh  free, 
And  bless  us  while  we  learn  to  read 

The  Book  that  teUs  of  Thee. 

We  hear  no  more  the  driver's  horn,  . 

No  more  the  whip  we  fear  ; 
This  blessed  day  that  saw  Thee  bom 

Was  never  half  so  dear. 

The  very  oaks  are  greener  clad. 

The  waters  brighter  smile  ; 
Oh,  never  shone  a  day  so  glflud 

On  sweet  St.  Helen's  Isle  I 

We  praise  Aee  in  our  songs  to-day. 

To  Thee  in  prayer  we  call ; 
Make  swift  the  feet  and  straight  the  way 

Of  freedom  unto  all ! 

Come,  quickly  come,  thou  graoioos  Lord  ! 

Come  wallung  on  the  sea, 
And  let  the  mainlands  hear  the  word 

That  makes  the  islands  firee ! 


COME,  SUNSHINE,  COME! 

nUHBLATED  BT  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "WINE  PBBSS, 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  CHARLES  VINCENT. 

Come,  sunshine,  come  !  thee  Nature  calls ! 

Give  to  the  grape  its  vermeil  hue. 
Dispel  the  frost,  the  clouds,  the  storm. 

Come  sunshine,  come  !  the  year  renew ! 

The  grain  lies  dormant  in  the  soil. 
The  bird  sings  from  the  withered  tree. 

The  frost-bound  brook,  the  buried  flowers, 
Tarry,  and  watch,  and  wish  for  thee. 

Come,  sunshine,  come !  the  torpid  Earth 
Beneath  thy  kisses  will  awake  ; 

Her  cheeks'  own  blush  shall  truly  tell — 
She  loves  thee  for  her  own  love's  sake. 

Lo,  at  the  opened  sash,  the  Poor ! 
SVaiting  for  thee,  their  being's  sum — 

Cold  their  abode  and  scant  their  store- 
Come  and  relieve  them,  sunshine,  come ! 

Mountain  and  vale  and  desert  waste, 
Prairie  and  wood  and  Bea4xmnd  isle. 
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liiehen  tnd  inteot,  roof  snd  spire, 
Kindle  to  lilb  beneath  thy  smile. 

Pleasure,  and  love,  thy  coming  wait. 

Poets  and  birds  thy  coining  sing. 
Thy  trusty  kiss  Creation  needs, 

Come»  sODflhine,  come — ^we  yearn  for  Spring. 


SPBINlGt  IS  COMINa. 

Spbiko  is  coining  ;  we  are  near  it 
See  you  yonder  soft  blue  skies^* 

Distant  music,  do  you  hear  it,       * 
From  the  leafless  forest  rise  7 

Blue-bird,  robin,  happy  bob'link. 

Shall  we  see  you  soon  again. 
Hear  your  notes  fh)m  mom  to  eveni 

O'er  the  hill-tops,  in  the  glen? 

Will  the  trees  be  clothed  with  verdure-- 

Will  the  air  be  mild  and  sweet- 
Will  the  grass  be  green  and  lovely, 
Spring.up  g<^ly  at  our  feetT 

Shall  we  see  in  all  the  meadows, 
Clufltem  of  blue  violets  gleam  T    • 

Shall  we  go  to  hunt  for  lilies. 
Close  beside  the  mountain  stream  7 

Sprmg  IS  coming  ;  friends  are  coining, 
W^-known  voices  we  shall  hear. 

When  the  breeze  of  May  is  humming. 
While  the  waters  ripple  clear. 

They  are  coming — not  all  coming  I 
Is  there  one,  whose  fast-shut  eyes 

Will  not  open  with  the  blossoms. 
Will  not  smile  upon  the  skies  7 

Is  she  hid  beneath  the  snowdrop  7 
Shall  we  hear  her  voice  no  more. 

When  her  playmates  gather  round  n8» 
Here  beside  the  open  door  7 

Yet,  believe  me,  she  is  comine. 

As  the  crocus  from  the  clod. 
She  will  waken  up  to  beauty, 

When  she  feels  the  touch  of  God. 

Ah,  then,  with  tears  of  sorrow, 
should  we  dim  these  smiling  skies. 

Since  we  know  some  glad  to-morrow. 
Will  restore  her  to  our  eyes  7 

Spring  is  coming  ;  let  us  hasten 

AH  its  loveliness  to  greet. 
With  our  hearts  as  bright  and  springing 

As  the  grass  beneath  our  fbet 

Fair  memorial  of  Eden, 

By  our  race  so  long  denlored  ; 
Brightest  shadow  of  Uiat  heaven. 

By  the  cross  to  be  restored. 

With  the  yearning  of  affeoUon, 
We  have  watched  thy  coming  long  ; 

Blessed  type  (^resurrection, 
Be  thoa  welcomed  with  a  song. 

— Botion  Recorder, 
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From  The  N.  T.  Erening  Post,  14  AprU. 
THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1802  AND  1863. 
'       ABB  WE  ON  THB  BIGHT  TBACK? 

On  the  17th  of  September  last  we  took 
some  notice  of  a  remarkable  though  very  un- 
pretending volume,  entitled  *<  Summary  of 
the  Art  of  War,"  by  Emil  Schalk  —  pub- 
lished  by  Meesn.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  that  volume,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1862,  Mr.  Schalk 
discussed  the  probable  course  and  results  of 
the  campaign,  then  but  just  opening,  and 
foretold,  with  singular  accuracy,  the  leading 
events,  especially  of  the  operations  against 
Richmond,  going  so  far  even  as  to  point  out 
then — six  or  eight  months  before  it  happened 
—the  rebel  invasion  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Schalk  is  no  conjurer ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  studied  very  thoroughly  the  rules  and 
laws  on  which  is  founded  the  art  of  war ; 
and  in  applying  these  rules  to  the  facts  and 
movements  going  on  before  all  our  faces,  he 
was  able  to  see  what  were  the  almost  inevi- 
table results. 

That  an  observer  should  be  able  to  tell  us 
in  Februaiy  of  an  event  most  unlikely  to 
happen,  but  which  nevertheless  did  occur  in 
September,  and  that  he  should  prove  to  us 
why  it  would  happen,  and  that  it  was  the 
sure  result  of  the  breach  of  certain  laws  and 
rules  of  the  military  art,  is  sufficient  to  prove, 
not  only  that  there  are  such  rules  and  laws, 
but  that  to  violate  them  is  most  dangerous, 
even  to  a  power  so  much  stronger  than  its 
opponent  as  we  are  stronger  than  the  rebels. 

Mr.  Schalk  has  just  issued  (by  Messrs. 
Lippincott  So  Co.)  a  second  volume,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "  Campaigns  of  18G2  and  I8C3, 
Illustrating  the  Princi^es  of  Strategy,"  in 
which  he  criticises  and  discusses  at  greater 
length  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  last  year ; 
and  points  out,  in  a  separate  and  most  inters 
esting  chapter,  the  inevitably  disastrous  re- 
sults of  pursuing,  during  the  present  year — 
as  we  seem  at  present  to  be  doing — a  plan 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  that  which 
brought  defeat  to  oar  arms,  as  a  general  re- 
sult, in  18G2. 

Our  author  recites  three  great  principles 
which  may  be  laid  down  as  belonging  to  the 
entire  science  of  war.    They  are  : — 

**1.  To  oonoentrate  all  disposable  forces, 
•ad  to  act  with  the  whole  of  tliem  against  a 
part  only  of  the  enemy**  foiosi. 


**  2.  To  act  against  the  weakest  part  of 
the  enemy ;  against  his  centre  if  his  force* 
be  not  united,  and  against  his  flank  or  rear, 
if  they  be  concentrated.  Also,  to  act  against 
his  communications  without  endangering  our 
own. 

**  3.  Whatever  plan  of  operations  has 
been  decided  on,. it  should  be  executed  with 
the  utmost  promptness,  so  that  the  object 
may  be  attained  befbre  the  enemy  can  pre> 
vent  it." 

He  is  of  opinion  that  wo  have  violated, 
more  or  less,  all  three  oi  these  fundamental 
principles. 

As  to  the  nature  or  character  of  our  war, 
he  remarks  very  justly : — 

<<  We  have  said  above  that,  according  as 
the  war  is  national,  or  merely  governmental, 
as  regards  the  invaded  country,  so  the  oper- 
ations and  especially  the  mode  of  occupying 
the  eountiy,  have  to  be  different.  In  the 
present  case,  though  perhaps  as  regards  the 
South,  the  war  may  be  called  national,  there 
is  no  danger  of  such  edects  or  results  as  gen- 
erally attend  national  uprisings,  because  the 
whole  male  population  aole  to  bear  arms  is 
^ready  enrolled  in  the  regular  armies ;  and 
the  oountry  being  thus  stripped  of  its  de- 
fenders is  void  of  all  material  for  resistance, 
except  where  those  armies  happen  to  be. 
Occupation  becomes,  therefore,  a  secondary 
afiair ;  and  our  main  object  should  bo  the 
destruction  or  breaking  up  of  the  rebel  ar- 
mies. This  suooeesfulfy  accomplished,  and 
all  resistance  thereby  destroyed,  the  downfiUl 
of  the  Confederate  Qovernment  becomes  a 
matter  of  coune,  as  well  as  the  surrender 
and  occupation  of  the  Southern  towns  and 
sea-ports.  ' 

*'  Three  systems,"  he  says,  *'  have  been 
principally  employed  for  the  conquest  of  a 
countrv.  The  first  is  to  march  sev^al  armies 
from  toe  circumference  into  the  centre  of  a 
oountry ;  the  second,  is  to  conquer  by  sub* 
duing  and  occupying  one  province  after  an- 
other ;  the  third,  is  by  marcliing  one  large 
force,  on  a  single  line  of  operation,  right  into 
the  centre  of  a  country,  and  when  arrived 
there,  spreading  it  out  m  all  directions,  like 
a  fan,  forming  interior  lines,  dividing  thereby 
the  enemy,  and  forcing  him  to  act  on  exte- 
rior lines.  It  is  Uie  veiy  inverse  of  tlie  Unit 
system. 

<*  Grand  operations  in  accordance  with  the 
geo^phy  or  the  theatre  of  war  and  tliose 
maxims  which  we  have  laid  down  as  *■  the 
ihird  system,'  will  alone  be  able  to  bring 
about  the  dostmction  or  breaking  up  of  the 
rebel  armies,  an  object  which  mu8t  )je  accom- 
plished before  attempting  anything  else." 
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He  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  im- 
mobility of  our  army : — 

<<  <  Success  is  in  the  le^  of  the  soldier,'  was 
the  saying  of  Marshal  Saxe ;  and  if  this  be 
true  for  every  kind  of  war,  it  is  more  espe- 
cially so  for  great  wars  of  conquest.  Move- 
ment, continued,  rapid  movement,  is  the  se- 
cret for  obtaining  success  ;  'and  what  soldiers 
can  accomplish  in  that  «respect  may  be  seen 
in  the  campaigns  of  1805,  1809, 1812,  and 
1814,  etc. 

"  In  1805,  Napoleon's  army  was  at  Bou- 
logne for  the  grand  expedition  against  Eng- 
land, when  the  war  with  Austria  broke  out. 
Napoleon  marched  his  army  to  Ulm,  thence 
to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Austerlitz,  making 
a  total  distance  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  leagues,  or  one  thousand  miles.  From 
Boulogne  to  Vienna,  nine  hundred  miles, 
was  one  continuous  march.  In  1809,  Napo- 
leon's ^uard  was  in  Spain,  at  Madrid  and 
Valencia.  When  Napoleon  was  obliged  to 
make  preparations  for  the  Austrian  war,  his 
guard  marched,  in  nearly  one  continuous 
route  from  Madrid  to  Vienna,  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
leagues,  or  two  thousand  miles.  In  1812, 
the  army  marched  from  the  Rhine  to  Mos- 
cow, a  distance  of  six  hundred  leagues,  or 
eighteen  hundred  miles— equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  Washington  and  Galveston,  in 
Texas." 

He  draws  a  comparison  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  two  armies — the  one  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  methodic  warfare,  and 
being  furnished  continually  from  its  base  of 
supply  and  its  magazines,  the  other  acting 
•  according  to  the  principle,  *'  War  must  nour- 
ish war." 

**  The  system  of  quartering  or  living  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  forms  the  basis  of  all 
ereat  wars  of  conquest  or  invasion ;  unless  it 
be  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  an  ex- 
tensive country  possessing  large  ana  organized 
armies. 

*'  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  here  a  system 
of  great  and  legally  organized  robbery,  which 
takes  fVom  the  countryman  all  he  has  without 
any  indenmification.  I  advocate  only  a  rea- 
sonable and  well-organ  izjcd  system  of  requisi- 
tion, paying  liberally  for  all  it  obtains,  but 
furnishing  the  army  with  all  the.  principal 
provisions  from  the  country  through  which  it 
passes.  The  greater  the  distance  an  armpr 
marches  in  one  day,  the  more  plentifully  it 
may  be  supplied. 

**  All  wars  of  invasion  or  conquest  frofii 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  most  modem — 
from  the  Romans  to  Napoleon — were  based 
upon  and  rendered  possible  by  this  principle 


alone.  Successful  wars  of  conquest  are  there- 
fore synonymous  with  rapid  and  energetic  op- 
erations." 


He  remarks  of  the  system  which  has 
pursued  in  supplying  our  armies : — 

<<  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  slow  marching  and  the 
frequent  halts,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Bap- 
ply  of  provisions,  the  enemy  gains  ample  time 
to  prevent  the  success  of  any  plan  of  opera- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  inducement  which 
such  large  wagon  trains  offer  for  cavalry  raids 
in  the  rear  of  the  army.    Do  away  with  this 
system  of  feeding  the  troops,  and  movement 
will  become  a  necessity  ;  the  most  advantage- 
ous strategic  lines  of  operation  can  be  chosen ; 
there  is  no  stopiwge,  except  by  the  enemy ;  but 
this  resistence  is,  under  such  circumstances, 
such  as  a  general  would  desire.    In  other 
words,  all  that  is  impossible  when  foUovring 
the  old  system  becomes  possible  with  the  new. 
Where  two  men  can  plant  their  feet,  an  army 
can  march.     Nothing  but  a  good  administra- 
tion or  organization  lor  collecting  the  provi- 
sions and  paying  for  them  is  required.   Based 
on  such  a  system  of  living,  and  freed  of  part 
of  its  immense  wagon  trains,  an  army  in  this 
country  may  march  on  an  average  from  seven- 
teeu  to  eighteen  miles  with  ease." 

mPORTANCE  OF  THS  VOUNTAIN   DISTBICTS. 

According  to  our  author,  the  theatre  or 
field  of  war,  in  our  case,  divides  itself  natu- 
rally into  three  zones  —  the  right,  or  trans- 
Mississippi  ;  the  centre,  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  mountains ;  and  the  left, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  seaboard. 
The  last  he  esteems  the  chief,  on  which  the 
principal  operations  will  be  conducted,  and 
he  regards  the  right  flank  of  the  left  zone  as 
the  true  field  of  grand  operations. 

**The  army  operating  in  the  centre  zone 
will  be  seconaaiy  to  that  of  the  left  zone,  and 
should  only  serve  as  a  kind  of  diversion. 

*'  Comparing  what  has  been  said,  under  the 
the  head  of  *  mse  of  Operation,'  fi^.  1,  witli 
the  left  zone,  we  shall  find  that  it  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  case  stated  there :  a  b 
would  represent  the  Potomac :  b  d,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean :  a  c,  the  mountain  chain,  or  the  fron- 
tier of  Western  Virginia  :  and  c  rf,  the  Sa- 
vannah. If  we  succeed  in  placing  our  array 
along  a  c,  we  should  he  able  to  act  or  take 
hold  at  any  moment  of  the  communicatioDS 
of  the  army  A,  wliich  has  for  its  only  retreat 
the  line  c  a,  or  the  Savannah.  The  very  mo- 
ment a  rebel  army  permits  a  Union  army  to 
act  from  the  mountain  district  against  its 
communications,  or,  what  is  better,  to  take 
bold  of  them  so  as  to  foroe  it  to  fight,  form- 
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ins  its  line  of  batUe  mrallel  with  the  sea, 
aiS  fiicinff  the  Blue  Riage — that  is,  forming 
its  line  of  battle  parallel  with  its  natural  line 
of  retreat  to  the  Sdarannah — this  rebel  army, 
in  case  of  defeat,  will  ^ot  only  be  beaten,  but, 
bj  a  rapid  pursuit,  will  be  ooliged  to  surren- 
der, as  it  will  be  thrown  back  in  the  direcv 
tion  of  the  ocean,  an  obstacle  which  soon 
stops  all  further  retreat. 

•' The  possession  of  the  mountain  district 
is,  therefore,  for  the  holding  of  the  left  sone 
a  necessity ;  and  still  better,  it  is  a  necessity 
for  the  possession  of  the  whole  theatre  of  war. 
In  fact,  this  chain  of  mountains  is  like  a 
wedge  driven  from  the  North  right  into  the 
yery  heart  of  the  theatre  of  war.  It  is  the 
only  elevated  part  of  it,  and  dominates  it  in 
all  directipns.  It  is  like  a  bulwark,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  hke  the  citadel  of  a  laroe  fortress, 
of  which  the  walls  are  formed  by  tne  pai^ollel 
ridges,  the  ditches  by  the  rapid  streams  in 
the  valley,  and  the  doors  by  the  gaps. 

<«Take  the  whole  fortress  ^  that  is,  the 
wholeSouth — ^butleATe  this  citidel  untouched, 
and  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  nothing  had  been 
taken.  In  these  mountains  the  Southern  ar- 
mies can  rally ;  and,  as  by  their  occupation 
they  maintain  a  decidedly  central  position, 
combined  with  the  facility  of  debouching  in 
any  place,  they  can  throw  themselves,  with 
their  whole  force,  on  all  the  surrounding 
fragments  of  our  armies,  and  beat  them  in 
detail." 

We  have  not  space  for  the  details  of  a 
campaign  which  he  lays  out,  in  which  an 
army  marching  through  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
and  another  meeting  it  from,  the  upper  Ohio, 
vrould  join  in  Southern  Virginia,  and  menace 
the  Southern  army.  lie  says  of  the  results 
of  this  grand  movement,  however  z-^ 

**  It  is  evident  that  such  operations,  aimed 
right  at  the  dentruction  of  the  enemy's  armies, 
are  decisive ;  that  all  tovms,  sea-ports,  etc., 
fiill  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  that,  applied 
to  the  South,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
months  would  he  all  that  should  be  required 
to  carry  them  through.'* 

lie  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  cam- 
paign, or  rather  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
(of  1802) ,  had  some  resemblance  to  the  inva- 
sion of  France  in  1793.  <'  The  result  vras 
partly  like  that  of  this  invasion,  and  would 
have  been  still  more  so,  had  the  rebels  taken 
a  lesson  from  Co  mot,  and  followed  from  the 
first  his  plan  of  defence." 

Wo  have  not  space,  for  a  condensation  even, 
of  his  analysis  of  the  campaign  of  18G2,  in 
which  he  shows  that  our  defeat  was  certain 
fiom  the  moment  the  plan  was  nadoyaod 


would  have  been  more  fiital  had  the  rebels 
not  also  made  blunders.  We  wish  to  take 
notice  of  the  last  chapter  of  his  book,  in  which 
he  discusses  the  campaign  of  IS63 : — 

''In  passing  in  review  the  campaign  of 

1862,  we  have  seen  how  a  wrong  generalplan, 
a  division  of  force,  a  choice  of  indecisive  lines 
of  operation,  led  to  insignificant  results,  and 
even  reverses.  The. campaign  of  1863  opens 
for  the  Union  forces  without  any  change  in 
the  general  plan  of  operations;  it  is  but  the 
oontmuation  of  the  caApaien  of  1862.  The 
capture  of  Richmond,  and  tne  opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  seem  still  to  be  the  main  objects 
to  be  obtained  by  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Union  armies. 

**  A  vrrong  general  plan  of  operation  will 
lead  to  bad  or  insignificant  results  if  the  coun- 
tervpian  be  correct,  whatever  tbe  minor  or 
detailed  operations  may  bo.    In  the  plan  of 

1863,  probablv  these  latter  will  be  different 
from  those  of  1862 ;  but  nevertheless  the  result 
ought  to  be  the  same. 

'*  A  long  study  of  militaiy  history  has  led 
me  to  the  conviction  that  great  decisive  re- 
sults can  only  be  obtained  by  a  thoroughly 
correct  action,  especially  in  a  case  like  ours, 
where  the  adversary  is  a  skilful  one,  and  un- 
derstands the  great  rules  of  war  himself,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  knoivs  how  to 
applv  them. 

''The  campaiffn  of  1802,  as  well  as  that 
of  1863,  are  conducted  on  a  great  number  of 
lines  of  operation,  and  consequently  on  vnrong 
principles.  Moreover,  tbe  general  plan  of 
operation  being  vrronc,  the  objects  which  are 
to  be  attained  by  the  aifferent  armies  are  such 
that,  even  were  the  plan  of  o^Deration  right, 
nothing  decisive  could  be  achieved." 

THE  CAJfPAIGN  OF   1803. 

He  thereupon  endeavors  to  depict  the  fea- 
tures of  a  campaign  in  which  the  relwls,  act- 
ing on  right  principles,  oppose,  and  success- 
fully, our  wrong  plans.  lie  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment armies  050,000  men,  and  the  rebels 
330,000. 

"  Correct,  but  audacious,  and  perhaps  even 
somewhat  adventurous,  operations  by  the 
rebels  alone  can  obtain  them  brilliant  suc- 
cesses ;  and  the  war,  as  wo  understand  it,  on 
the  part  of  the  South,  is  that  of  Napoleon's 
campaign  in  1706,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
Giving  up  eveir thing,  except  the  pGoc  where 
the  army  stands ;  concentrating  their  entire 
force  on  the  decisive  point ;  U^ing  victorious 
there,  and  gaining,  ny  a  Tevr  well-directed 
blows,  not  only  wlmt  has  been  lost,  but  more 
too,  is  the  lesson  we  may  derive  from  this 
campaign. 

"The  object  of  the  South  in  making  war 
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is  to  repel  inyasion  and  to  enforce  peace  and 
their  recognition.  Those  objects  can  only  be 
attained  by  destroying  some  of  the  principal 
Union  armies  and  by  taking  the  Federal  cap- 
ital; then  making  peace  with  the  Federal 
Government,  or  with  the  different  States  sep- 
arately, by  threatening  them  with  inyasion. 
The  mfit  object,  or  the  main  object  of  the 
campaign  is,  therefore,  the  destraction  of  the 
Union  armies  or  part  of  them. 

"  Taking  the  map  in  hand  it  will  be  seen — 

<'  1.  That  the  iFnion  forces  are  scattered 
over  a  largo  tract  of  Mbd ; 

<*2.  That  they  are  acting  on  exterior 
lines; 

<^  3.  That  the  rebel  forces  are  acting  on 
interior  lines. 

**  Consequently  the  natura.1  plan  of  opera- 
tion, in  such  a  state  of  things,  is  to  concen- 
trate on  the  different  points  snocessiyely,  and 
to  defeat  the  Union  troops  successively  and 
in  detail,  i .e. ,  before  they  can  unite.  In  cam- 
paigns of  this  description  the  principle  is  to 
make  a  break,  generally  in  the  centre  of  the 
long  front  of  operation,  thereby  preventing 
the  junction  of  the  two  wings,  and  then  to 
defeat  these  separately. 

"  In  the  East  the  Union  army  at  Newbem, 
an^  in  the  West  the  Union  army  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  are  excellently  posted  for  the  rebels  to 
open  the  campai^  by  two  decisive  blows. 
Tne  army  at  Newbem  especially  ought  to  be 
attacked :  first,  because  it  is  a  large  detach- 
ment greatly  exposed ;  and  secondly,  because 
it  threatens  continually  one  of  the  principal 
lines  of  communication  of  the  South  between 
the  Bast  and  West. 

"  The  Union  army  at  Newbem  wo  liave 
sapposed  to  be  fifty  thousand  men  strong. 
The  concentration  of  Confederate  forces  to 
destroy  tbem  might  be  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  Already  near  Newborn,  5,000 
men ;  from  Savannah,  10,000  men ;  from 
Charleston,  10,000  men ;  from  Richmond, 
15,000  men  ;  from  army  of  Virginia,  33,000 
men ;  from  Blackwater,  3,000  men ;  from 
Petersburg,  4,000  men.   Total,  80,000  men." 

He  gives  with  great  minuteness,  the  man- 
ner and  routes  by  which  this  concentration 
could  be  effected.  He  supposes  this  army  to 
attack  impetuously  and  to  destroy  our  forces 
in  North  Carolina. 

Query,  whether  this  part  of  the  supposed 
plan  is  not  actuaUy  now  about  to  be  carried 
out? 

Meantime,  the  rebel  army  in  Virginia, 
greatly  diminished,  does  not  give  battle,  but 
retreats,  fighting  and  disputing  the  passage 
of  tho  rivers,  into  Richmond,  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  thoroughly  fortjfied,  and'  able  to 
'  resist  even  a  siege  for  some  time. 


"  They  rednoe,  therefore,  the  armyof  Tir* 
ginia  by  27,000  men  more,  which  they  send 
to  Tennessee,  giving  positive  orders  to  the  re- 
maining 50,000  to  accept  no  engagement  of 
consequence ;  to  retreat  if  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  advances ;  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
defending  the  passage  of  the  rivers,  beating 
an  advanced  guard,  etc. 

**  The  campaign  in  Tennessee,  as  the  next 
in  importance,  they  would  conduct  almast 
simnltaneonsly  with  that  against  Newbem  ; 
and  this  is  possible  in  the  present  case ;  first, 
because  the  Union  armies  of  Newbem  and 
Murfreesboro  are  not  large ;  and  seoondlr, 
because  the  army  sent  to  Uoldsboro  is  not  wr 
from  the  decisive  point,  which  we  will  sup- 
pose to  be  Richmond,  and  might  be  back 
there  before  a  Union  army  could  reach  it. 

**  The  movements  against  Murfreesboxo 
mighjb  be  combined  in  the  following  way: 
Army  at  TuUahoma,  50,000  men  ;  from  the 
army  of  Virginia,  27,000  men ;  from  the 
army  of  Vicksburg,  25,000  men ;  from  the 
army  of  Mobile,  5,000  men ;  from  different 
detachments, etc.,  10,000  men.  Total,  117,- 
000  men.'^ 

He  gives  again  accurate  details  of  the  man* 
n^  in  which  this  combination  could  be  made, 
with  the  time  requisite.  In  fourteen  days, 
according  to  his  tables,  117,000 rebels  should 
be  concentrated  at  Chattanooga : — 

"  On  the  14th,  the  commander-in-chief 
should  arrive  at  Chattanooga ;  and  on  the 
same  day  the  offensive  operation  should  be 
commenced .  W ith  1 17 ,000  men  against  40,- 
000  to  50,000,  a  commander  can  well  propose 
to  himself  to  destroy  this  latter  army  ;  and 
the  only  correct  way  to  do  this  is  to  execute 
similar  manoenvres  to  those  executed  by  Na- 
pjoleon  in  1805  and  1806— the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  base  of  operation  of  the  rebeis  to 
that  of  the  line  of  operation  of  the  Union 
army  facilitating  such  action." 

He  gives  also  details  of  movement  by  which 
our  army  in  Tennessee  would  be  beaten. 
This  done,  he  tells  us  the  rebels  would  detach 
a  force  to  send  into  Kentucky,  to  march  to 
Louisville,  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  to 
Lexington,  thence  through  the  Cumberland 
Gap  to  be  transported  back  to  Richmond. 
The  main  rebel  army  of  80,000  men  mean- 
time pursues  our  army  westward,  beating  all 
forces  which  oppose  it,  capturing  ^lemphis  ; 
and  then,  after  a  short  time  for  repose,  has- 
tening part  of  .this  army  eastward  again,  for 
the  grand  and  final  operations  in  Virginia. 

In  the  mean  time  he  supposes  the  siege  of 
Richmond  going  on ;  the  rebel  forces  there 
reoeiye  daily  aeoessionB,  as  th<}  operations  in 
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North  OkToliBa  and  Temwisee  are  oompleted. 
The  Union  army  hae  a  long  and  exposed  line 
of  oommunicationB  from  Fredericksbarg  or 
elsewhere.  The  moment  the  rehels  are  strong 
enough,  30,000  men  are  despatched  to  make 
a  *'  raid  "  on  these  lines,  in  the  rear  of  our 
army.  The  Union  oommander  daree  not  d^ 
tach  50,000  men — ^haif  his  foroe-*to  meet 
this,  for  in  that  case  he  leaves  the  other  half 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  superior  force  he- 
fore  him  in  Richmond.    Our  author  says : — 

*<  In  a  case  like  this  the  real  oharaeter  of 
different  generals  would  show  itself.  A  Na- 
poleon or  a  GflBsar  would,  at  the  fiiat  notice 
of  the  raid,  leave  their  trains  and  parks  and 
moTe  with  their  whole  army,  by  forced 
marches,  towards  Orange  G.  H.  or  Potteich 
ville,  according  to  circumstances.  Executed 
against  them,  this  raid  would  be  destruction 
to  the  corps  which  undertook  it.  A  Welling- 
ton would  probably  at  first  do  nodiiBg  at  aU, 
but  raise  the  siege  as  soon  as  the  reports  were 
fully  confirmed,  and  move  with  his  whole  ma- 
terial composedly  back  to  his  first  base.  A 
Jourdanor  a  Victor  would  send  a  detachment 
after  the  rebels,  Btavlng  themselves  with  the 
main  body  before  Klchmond.  A  Moreau  or 
Massena  v^uld  eet  his  trains  in  readiness, 
leave  a  strong  detachment  to  cover  them, 
with  orders  to  retreat  as  soon  as  the  rebels  in 
Richmond  manifest  a  desire  to  attack,  and 
with  their  main  body  they  would  march  to 
mtercept  the  rebel  corps  which  luui  under- 
faken  the  raid. 

**  In  oar  case,  I  think  that  the  undertak- 
ing of  the  raid  would  be  sufficiently  justified 
by  the  simple  fiict  that  a  Napoleon  or  Caosar 
would  protxibly  not  have  chosen  the  line  of 
operation  from  f'redericksbui^  to  Richmond. ' ' 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  details  by 
which  it  is  shown  that,  choose  whatever  base 
and  line  of  operations  it  will,  the  Union 
army  before  Richmond  could  not  escape  de- 
leat. 

'*  Immediately  afler  the  deciuve  defeat  of 
the  Union  army  before  Richmond,  the  offen- 
sive should  be  taken  against  the  North.  If 
the  destruction  has  been  complete,  the  en- 
tire rebel  army  should  move.  If  the  defeat 
ban  been  only  such  as  after  the  seven  days' 
fight,  fifty  thousand  men  left  at  Richmond 
Would  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  town ;  the 
remainder— some  180,000  to  200,000— should  ' 
move  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  by  forced  I 
marches,  to  the  North.  Washington  we  will 
suppose  strongly  garrisoned,  as  well  as  Har- 
per s  Ferry  ana  Saltimore.  At  Warrenton 
thirty  thousand  men  would  be  detached,  to 
move  by  way  of  CentreviUe  against  the  Fedr 


eral  capital,  as  a  kind  of  corps  of  obeerva-   % 
tion :  twenty  thousand  men  would  be  sent 
through  Ashby's  Gap  against  Winchester, 
and  thence  against  Martinsbnrg. 

**  Arrived  at  Buckletown,  they  would 
march  east,  and  thereby  prevent  toe  garri- 
son of  Harper's  Ferry  escaning  west  or  north- 
west. The  main  body  of  tne  army  has  mean- 
while moved  along;  iJoudon  Valley  ;  at  Al<Ue 
Gap  about  100,0(X)  nass  through  it ;  the  re- 
mamder  (some  40,000)  move  to  Berlin ;  a 
detachment  takes  Loudon  Heights;  10,000 
men  move  to  FrederioktiWn,  ana  the  remain- 
ing 30,000  march  into  Pleasant  Valley,  take 
Maryland  Heights,  and  force  the  garrison  of 
Harper's  Ferry  once  more  to  surrender. 

<t  Immediately  after  the  surrender,  and  if 
in  the  mean  while  Washington  has  been  cap- 
tured, the  entire  corps  moves  toward  Gham- 
bersburg,  for  an  invasion  of  the  North ;  if 
Washington  haa  not  been  captured,  then  it 
moves  against  Baltimore.  The  main  body 
having  passed  through  Aldie  Gap,  advances 
to  Gonrad's  Ferry,  crosses  the  Potomac,  and 
immediately  proceeds  toward  Washington, 
which  place^ouj^ht  to  be  attacked  simultane- 
ously, on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Potomac,  by 
the  30,000  rebels  coming  from  Gentreville, 
and  by  the  100,000  coming  from  Gonrad's 
Ferry  on  the  left  bank.  One  or  two  forts 
carried  on  the  left  bank  would  open  the  veay  , 
into  the  cib^,  and  this  once  occupied,  the 
garrison  in  tne  (ortB  on  the  right  would  prob- 
ably be  obliged  to  surrender. 

''  This  short  expos^  will  show  that  the  reb- 
els, by  taking  to  grand  offensive  operations 
under  the  present  droumstanccs ;  by  defeat- 
ing first  the  smaller  Union  bodies,  and  then 
by  concentrating  all  their  forces  for  the  last 
decisive  strugslo  *  by  leaving  the  Union  ar- 
mies in  the  West,  for  away  trom  the  decisive 
point,  perfec^y  free  to  capture  cotton  plan- 
tations and  open  Western  rivers  to  NorUiem 
navigation,  vrhile  they  (the  rebels)  arc  deal- 
ing decisive  blows,  and  capturins  large  Union 
cities  in  the  Eeet,  might  finish  the  war  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  this  simply  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wrong  plan  of  conquest  fol- 
lowed by  the  Northern  troops." 

This  is  not  an  encouraging  view.  But  it 
exposes  the  weakness  of  that  plan,  or  lack  of 
plan,  on  which  we  have  acted  and  seem  still 
to  be  acting.  It  shows  how  the  rebels,  if 
their  leaders  have  sufficient  genius,  can  with 
smaller  means  make  the  campaign  of  18G3 
very  disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  us.  It 
shows  that  while  we  batter  away  vainly  at 
Vicksburg  and  Gharleston,  which  places  are 
of  slight  importance  to  us  if  we  get  them, 
we  do  not  in  all  this  time  strike  at  the  sole 
defence  and  reliance  of  the  rebellion,,  the 
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*  rebel  armies.  And  if  it  exposes  the  false 
principles  on  which  our  general-in-chief  is 
acting,  may  we  not  hope  that  it  will  induce 
the  adoption  of  a  sounder  plan  ? 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1863. 

It  is,  we  trust,  not  too  late  in  the  spring 
to  suggest  to  our  military  authorities  a  care- 
ful revision  of  the  plans  of  campaign  which 
they  are  now  trying,  ^  about  to  execute.  W^e 
hare  accordingly  prepared  for  the  outside  of 
this  sheet  a  brief  notice  of  a  little  military 
treatise,  which  appears  to  us  to  exhibit  unu- 
sual sagacity,  as  well  as  scientific  prevision, 
and  to  which  we  direct  the  attention  of 
strategists.  Perhaps  we  over-estimate  the 
foroe  of  the  writer's  suggestions  because  they 
are  so  entirely  in  ponsonance  with  the  views 
which  have  been  so  repeatedly  urged  in  this 
journal  in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of 
carrying  on  the  war.  One  is  apt  to  think 
that  those  who  concur  with  him  are  wise, 
and  in  this  way  the  judgment  may  be  misled. 

Our  readers  will  bear  witness  that,  from 
the  beginning,  the  Evening  Post  has  shown 
little  &vor  towards  that  plan  of  operations 
devised  by  General  Scott,  and  followed  by 
Generals  McClellan  and  Halleck,  which  has 
been  popularly  called  the  anaconda  plan. 
We  have  never  sought  to  embarrass  its  exe- 
cution, though  we  have  openly  expressed  our. 
doubts  of  its  efficiency.  It  proposed,  if  -we 
are  not  mistaken,  to  surround  the  rebellion 
with  powerful  armies  disposed  at  a  dozen 
different  points.  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  which,  by  gradually  closing  in  upon 
it,  should  crush  it  to  death,  as  the  victim  of 
a  monstrous  snake  is  crushed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  his  folds.  Forces  were  sent  in  pur^ 
suance  of  it  to  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  each 
independent  of  the  other,  and  no  two  of 
them  within  a  supporting  distance.  Now 
this  has  seemed  to  us  in  violation  of  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  and  inflexible  maxims 
of  v^r,  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the 
bent  commanders,  and  illustnitcd  in  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  all  modem  nations.  That 
maxim  is,  that  a  nation  making  an  offensive 
war  must  concentrate  its  disposable  forces 
towards  single  decisive  points,  and  not  scat- 
ter them  to  every  direction  of  the  needle,  to 
strike  a  dozen  different  blows,  which,  sup- 


posing* them,  all  successful,  nevertbeleas  d&-> 
termine  little  or  nothing. 

It  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  Julius  Csaear,  who 
applied  it  to  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  but  it  hacl 
fellen  into  disuse  among  the  routinists  of  the 
continental  armies,  when  it  was  revived  witli 
brilliant  and  wonderful  triumph  by  Napoleon. 
With  the  instinct  of  superior  genius,  that 
unrivalled  commander,  in  the  campaigns  of 
1805, 1806, 1808,  and  others,  achieved  rainu 
clee  of  success,  quite  as  much  by  the  skill  of 
his  c(Mnbinations  as  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements.  The  armies  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  united  to  crush  him,  in 
the  anaconda  fashion ;  Austria,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, England,  and  Naples  furnished  the 
troops,  five  hundred  thousand  strong,  which 
were  destined  to  surround  and  overwhelm 
him ;  never  did  a  military  plan  appear  more 
feaaiblo  and  certain :  the  position  of  each 
corps  vras  marked,  their  lines  of  march  traced 
on  the  map,  and  the  very  spot  of  their  final 
junction  indicated ;  but  while  they  were  con- 
verging slowly  from  all  the  frontiers  and  sea- 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  French  emperor  shot 
like  a  thunderbolt  along  his  interior  routes 
upon  one  army  after  another,  until  the  whole 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed.  Like  a  gigan- 
tic spider  he  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  web, 
and  as  each  enemy  in  succession  approached 
his  lines,  he  entangled  that  enemy  in  his 
fatal  meshes. 

Let  us  not,  in  our  war  against  the  rebel- 
lion, fall  into  the  error  of  the  European  co- 
alition. The  defence  of  our  frontiers  is,  of 
course,  an  indispensable  first  step ;  the  block- 
ade of  the  rebel  sea-coasts,  including  the 
Texas  border  of  Mexico,  is  another ;  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  means  of 
communication  for  the  North- West,  is  also 
highly  important;  but  these  ends  secured, 
the  proper  line  of  our  military  operations 
lies,  not  against  detached  cities  like  Rich- 
mond, Newbern,  Charleston,  Fernandina,  and 
Galveston,  but  against  the  heart  of  the  rebel 
Confederacy.  Fortunately  the  geographical 
formation  of  our  country  renders  the  attain- 
ment of  this  central  and  controlling  position 
easy.  The  great  ribs  of  mountains  which 
run  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia  offer  a  se- 
ries of  intervening  valleys,  through  which 
armies  may  move  in  security,  holding  their 
communications  uninterrupted,  and  compel- 
ling by  their  simple  movement  southward, 
the  evacuation  of  the  Border  States  by  the 
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wW  ioToee.  We  have,  however,  presented 
this  aspect  of  the  military  problem  bo  often, 
that  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  here,  farther 
than  to  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Schalk's  eon- 
flrmatory  exposition  of  it  on  another  page. 

It  may  strengthen  our  argument  to  add, 
tiiat  thus  fiur  the  military  movements  of  the 
year  have  not  been  as  encouraging  as  the 
masses  of  the  people  had  hoped.  Has  it 
been  owing  to  a  defect  of  energy,  or  to  a  d<v 
feet  of  plan  ?  We  have  failed  to  acquire  the 
nniotemipted  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
though  our  forces  have  beleaguered  Vicks- 
burg  and  Port  Hudson,  the  only  obstructions, 
for  many  weary  months ;  we  have  not  re- 
duced Charleston  by  means  of  the  iron-clad 
fleet,  which  has  been  in  preparation  all  win- 
ter ;  Hooker's  grand  army  lies  idle,  as  it  has 
done  since  October  kst,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bappahannock ;  while  Rosecrans,  afber  one 
or  two  brilliant  but  indecisive  battles,  has 
passed  the  long  vreeks  since  in  securing  his 
positions,  and  maturing  schemes  for  the  fu- 
ture. Meantime  the  rebels  while  maintain- 
ing their  lines  of  successful  defence,  give 


signs  of  new  and  formidable  activity  in  North 
Carolina  and  Mississippi.  Foster  is  cooped 
up,  and  all  our  garrisons  along  the  coast  are 
more  or  less  menaced. 

It  is  true,  that  for  much  of  the  time  since 
the  year  opened  the  soil  and  the  weather  have 
not  permitted  any  vigorous  movements  of  our 
troops.  Though  not  nominally  in  winter 
quarters  they  have  been  so  actually;  they 
have  been  compelled  to  maintain  tho  positions 
of  last  fall,  or  to  sati|^  the  impulse  of  activ- 
ity with  desultory  and  inconsiderable  skir- 
mishes. The  men  have  doubtless  profited  by 
the  interval  of  repose;  they  have  acquired 
new  discipline  and  better  skill ;  their  ranks 
have  been  recruited  by  the  return  of  former 
deserters,  and  our  cavalry  finrces  in  particu- 
lar, by  occasional  brilliant  raids,  have  at- 
tained a  confidence,  enterprise,  and  daring 
which  they  never  before  possessed.  All  these 
are  incidental  advantages  not  to  be  over- 
looked. But  they  are  advantages  of  little 
avail  if  our  military  rulers  do  not  justify  the 
superior  manoeuvres  of  the  field  by  a  superior 
strategy  in  the  council. 


To  Pbbvxxt  Altbratioks  or  GovntRiisiiT 
CvBRiMCT. — Of  the  legal  tender  notes  reoently 
engraved  for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  chi^ 
vignettes  of  the  one,  the  two,  the  fitly,  the  one 
hundred,  and  the  one  thousand  dollar  notes  are 
eacl  portraits  similar  in  size  and  appearance,  and 
the  vignette  of  the  ten  and  the  one  hundred  is  the 
American  cag1&  The  vignette  of  the  two  and  the 
fifty  is  the  same  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  notes  is 
almost  precisely  alike,  and  alterations  of  these 
notes  have  already  been  announced. 

To  prevent  such  alterations,  there  exists  a 
remedy,  simple,  effective,  and  feasible,  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  tested  by  the  Government  in 
the  first  issue  fh>m  the  National  Department 
The  bank  toller  detects  tho  worst  alterations  from 
association,  and  if  the  chief  engraving  ot  a  note 
is  well  remembered  he  will  not  be  deceived.  If 
for  instance,  the  vignette  of  the  one  doHar  note  is 
known  alwayt  to  be  an  engraving  of  the  Monitor, 
the  first  glance  at  the  engraving  will  convey  to 
the  mind  its  value,  let  the  apparent  denomination 
be  what  it  may.  In  engraving  a  set  or  series  of 
bank-notes,  the  vignette  and  every  engraving  on 
the  one  dollar  note  should  uniformly  consist  of 
OTU  and  only  one  prominent  object,  and  the  two, 
three,  and  five,  in  like  manner,  always  of  two^ 
tkrte,  and  five  prominent  objects,  and  no  matter 


what  these  oljects  may  be,  if  they  are  a/iiHiyrnnU 
form  in  bills  of  tho  same  denomination,  the 
poorest  judge  of  money  cannot  be  deceived  with 
regard  to  their  value.  The  portraits  of  the  first 
five  Preadents  or  Seeretarics  of  the  Treasury,  of 
five  gold  dollars,  and  hundreds  of  other  devices,, 
may  be  so  designed  as  to  beautify  the  national 
bank-note,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  indicate  the 
ifcnomination. 

As  the  eagle  is  the  sobriquet,  the  nom  deplume- 
of  the  ten  dollar  gold  coin,  an  engraving  of  an 
American  eagle  should  alwaye  represent  the  tcik 
dollar  note,  and  a  device  of  a  double-eagle  should 
represent  the  twenty,  while  larger  designs  of  pub- 
lic buildings  or  ttom  historical  paintings  should 
aiwaye  be  found  upon  the  notes  of  larger  denen^ 
inations.  The  boraer  of  the  one  dollar  note  should 
be  narrow  and  its  designs  small,  while  those  of  the 
two,  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  should  gradually 
increase  in  size,  the  vignettes  for  the  fifty  covering 
one-half  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  that  of  tiM 
thousand  dollar  note  its  whole  extent ;  and  every 
engraving,  whether  lar^  or  smaM,  at  the  end  or 
upon  the  border  should  mdicate  the  denomination, 
until  to  alter  a  note  will  be  to  deface  its  whole 
appearance.  With  beautiful  designs,  thus  grad- 
ually inoreaang  in  size,  the  engraver  may  produoe 
a  new  series  of  bank-notes,  and  by  associatioa 
hereafter  prevent  all  alteratbns. — HunVe  Mtr-^ 
chanW  Magazine, 
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CHAPTER    XZYI. 
TWO   LSnVBS. 

Wbbn  it  was  underatood  by  everybody  at 
the  Halting  Place  that  Mary  flaggs  had  ab- 
Boonded  from  her  home,  anger  and  conetertia- 
tion  filled  the  minds  of  Drorer  and  his  nephew. 
At  first,  the  latter  thought  she  might  have 
eloped  with  young  Hopton  :  but  he  soon  felt 
convinced  that  Arthur  knew  nothing  about 
her  disappearance.  It  was  evident  that  she 
had  merely  fled  from  ^  house  to  avoid  the 
threatened  marriage  with  himseif.  To  go  in 
pursuit  of  her  at  once  became  his  object. 
For  many  reasons  the  girl  could  not  be  per* 
mitted  to  escape.  He  learned  from  the  driver 
of  the  Tilby  coach  that  she  had  taken  her 
place  alone  in  the  vehicle  for  London,  and  she 
was  now  in  all  probability  endeavoring  to 
conceal  herself  in  the  city.  It  might  be  poe* 
Bible  to  find  her  out  by  searching  diligently. 
It  somewhat  puzzled  Mat  to  know  where  she 
got  the  money  to  enable  her  to  make  her  es- 
cape, for  he  never  dreamed  that  Margaret 
bad  assisted  and  plotted  with  her.  The 
Drovers  considered  it  politic  not  to  speak 
much  of  their  granddaughter's  flight  to  the 
villagers;  the  less  notoriety  it  gained  the 
better.  So,  when  Mat  hurried  off  to  London 
in  quest  of  her,  he  did  so  quietly. 

Meanwhile  Maria  Lipwell  found  herself 
placed  in  a  most  distressing  position  as  re- 
garded Lord  Dulheadie.  Her  mother,  stem 
and  unrelenting,  would  hear  of  no  objections 
to  her  accepting  his  attentions ;  and  fearful 
of  agitating  her  father  in  his  present  weak 
state  of  health,  by  appealing  to  him  against 
his  wife's  mandates,  the  poor  girl  sufferod 
great  misery.  She  loved  her  mother  affec- 
tionately, and  to  obey  her  desires  had  always 
been  her  aim ;  but  in  the  present  case,  pas- 
.sive  obedience  was  impossible.  The  scenes 
that  occasionally  passed  at  the  manor-house 
between  mother  and  daughter  were  heart- 
rending. It  has  been  said  that  Maria  more 
than  once  flung  herself  on  her  knees  to  en- 
treat her  mother  to  have  pity  on  her ;  but 
Mrs.  Lipwell  listened  in  vain  to  such  prayers. 
She  had  married  for  a  position  herself,  sacri- 
ficing all  heart,  all  feeling,  and  she  could  not 
sympathize  with  her  daughter's  sorrow.  It 
was  not  easy  for  a  timid,  gentle  young  girl  to 
contend  against  an  authority  so  supreme  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Lipwell.  There  was  something 
terrible  to  her  in  the  thought  of  her  mother's 
displeasure.    From  childhood  she  had  quailed 


at  the  angry  glance  of  her  eye,  and  yet  tlds 
fear  was  mingled  with  great  love.  ''Give 
me  time  at  least  to  make  up  my  mind,'*  wbm 
always  the  poor  girl's  entreaty,  hopix^  thaf 
to  delay  the  fatal  crisis;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  Mrs.  Lipwell  did  not  wish  to  hurry  ber 
marriage.  She  would  be  satisfied  if  it  took 
place  during  the  following  spring,  in  aboat 
two  months  from  the  present  time.  Two 
months!  To  Maria  it  seemed  but  a  short 
recite ;  yet  night  and  day  she  prayed  that 
something  might  occur,  to  save  her  fr<Hn  her 
impending  doom.  Little  did  she  antieipata 
what  the  future  had  in  store  for  her,  both  of 
loss  and  gain. 

One  morning,  as  usual,  Maria  and  her 
father  sat  together  in  the  apartment  which 
Mr.  Lipwell  used  as  a  sitting-room ;  it  ad- 
joined his  bedroom,  and  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  cold  air  of  passages,  being 
far  removed  from  the  busy  portion  of  the  eft- 
tablishment.  To  this  room  and  his  bedoham* 
ber  the  invalid 'was  now  entirely  confined. 
The  once  worldly,  fashionable  man,  who 
thought  in  fbrmer  days  of  little  save  his  own 
gratification,  was  rapidly  becoming  a  most 
melancholy  spectade  —  joyless,  spiritless, 
sightless ! 

The  post-bag  was  brought  in. 

**  How  many  letters  to-day  for  me,  Maria?  " 
asked  Mr.  Lipwell. 

**  There  are  two,  papa,"  replied  his  daugh- 
ter, who  looked  very  steadily  at  the  hand- 
writing of  one  of  them ;  *'  and  one  is  very 
heavy,  indeed,  more  like  a  packet  ihngk  a 
mere  letter.  Shall  I  read  the  smaller  one, 
first?" 

**  Yes,  my  love." 

And  Maria  tore  open  the  more  shabby* 
looking  of  the  two  letters,  reading  thus : — 

*^  Honored  Sir, — You  were  always  a  kind 
friend  to  me,  and  full  well  I  believe  that,  if 
you  had  your  respected  health  in  this  transi* 
tory  life,  you  would  not  su£kr  me  to  be  an- 
noyed by  those  people,  who  I  look  upon  as 
upstarts  in  the  county,  and  no  more  able  to 
hold  a  candle  to  the  Lipwell  family  than  the 
lowest  grade  of  rank.  It  is  distresBing  for  a 
man  who  has  held,  with  credit  and  applause, 
the  mostership  of  the  Tilby  Almshouse  for  so 
many  years,  to  be  now  bullied  and  persecuted 
bv  enemies  anxious  for  my  dismissal.  I  have 
shed  tears  to  think  of  such  mean  treatment. 
Who  is  Sir  Thomas  Combely  or  Mr.  Goldle, 
that  they  should  presume  to  think  vour  honor 
did  wrong  in  givmg  me  the  post  1  hold?  I 
feel  that  anything  done  a^nst  me  is  a 
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fleotion  on  yonr  respected  self.  It  is  a  cow- 
ardly act  to  run  me  down  now  with  my  large 
fiunilj  grown  up,  and  getting  old  with  gray 
hairs ;  out  it  never  would  occur  only  your 
honor  is  laid  up,  and  so  I  humbly  appeal  to 
your  kindnees  of  heart,  and  put  a  stop  to 
further  malice.  If  I  am  discharged  and 
thrown  upon  life  aeain  without  a  resource  or 
shelter  from  the  wud  blast  of  Hcayen,  at  this 
age,  there's  no  knowing  who  i^ill  sufler  most, 
me  or  those  that  brought  me  to  £his. 
'*  Your  humble,  grieved  servant, 

"  David  Wtnne." 

"  Write  to  Wynne  this  moment,  Maria," 
said  Mr.  Lipwell,  frowning,  as  soon  as  the 
letter  was  read,  and  without  waiting  to  hear 
the  contents  of  the  otlier  epistle.  '*  Get  pen 
and  paper  this  instant !  " 

Maria  did  as  desired,  and  wrote  thus,  as 
her  &ther  dictated : — 

**  Davoo  Wtnnb, — ^I  am  sorry  I  cannot  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  euard  the  interests  of  the 
Tilby  Almshouse.  I liave  every  wish  to  serve 
you  ;  but  the  proofs  of  the  neffligence  with 
which  the  accounts,  etc.,  have  been  carried 
on  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  your  escaping 
blame.  The  busineor,  also,  concerning  Joe 
lAidly  is  shocking.  I  have  ceased  entirely  to 
mix  myself  up  with  public  afibirs,  and  they 
must  peas  into  other  nands  than  mine. 
<'  Yours,  with  much  concern, 

"John  Lipwble." 

Mr.  Lipwell  had  something  of  his  old 
proud  look  when  that  short  letter  was  fin- 
ished ;  and  it  had  not  passed  away  when  his 
daughter  broke  the  seal  of  the  still  unread 
missive.  But  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the 
cold  perspiration  brought  forth  by  terror, 
surprise,  and  agitation,  lay  glistening  on  his 
brow,  while  Maria  stood  beside  him,  pale 
and  trembling. 

Both  letters  had  been  read  then. 

CHApm  zrrii. 

A   BBMAEKABLa  KtMrOfQ. 

Wk  left  Iklary  Flaggs  in  a  fearful  predica- 
ment, standing  before  the  old  comer-house, 
her  arm  held  in  the  ftst  grip  of  Mat  Drover ! 
She  had  only  time  for  a  shrfek,  a  frantic  mo- 
tion, and  in  an  instant  afrer,  she  was  bound- 
ing like  a  demented  creature  down  the  long, 
narrow  street,  the  small  snow  drifting  upon 
her,  the  wild,  wintry  blast  whirling  in  gusty 
eddies  round  her.  Not  in  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Godscll*s  house  she  fled,  but  straight 
befuro  her^anywfaore,  so  that  she  might  es* 


cape  the  pursuit  of  her  terrible  cousin.  She 
passed  round  the  comer  of  the  narrow  street, 
and  along  another  and  another,  till  she  came 
to  an  open  door,  just  at  a  sharp  turning/  It 
was  the  door  of  a  private  house,  which  stood 
slightly  ajar ;  and,  knowing  that  Mat  must 
be  in  pursuit,  she  bethought  her  of  rushing 
into  this  haven,  and  closing  the  *door  upon 
her  till  he  should  have  time  to  pass  the 
house.  She  now  found  herself  in  a  respecta- 
bly frimished  hall ;  n  shining  oil-cloth  was 
beneath  her  feet,  a  lamp  was  burning  over- 
head, a  clock  ticking  distinctly  at  the  head 
of  the  well-carpeted  stairr  leading  upwards. 

With  a  beating  heart,  the  girl  stood 
breathless  after  she  shut  the  door,  listening 
to  the  wail  of  the  storm  without,  yet  feeling 
she  was  safe  for  the  present.  Mat  would 
never  think  of  her  being  hidden  within  that 
house.  Had  he  gone  to  look  for  her  at  Mrs. 
Godsell's?  Had  Margaret  betrayed  her  at 
last?  It  was  possible.  Then  she  began  to 
think  of  the  occupants  of  the  house  now 
sheltering  her<;  whom  did  they  consist  of, 
and  what  would  she  do  if  discovered  standing 
there  in  that  silent  hall?  The  clock  ticked 
on,  keeping  time  with  the  beating  of  the 
girl's  heart ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  almost 
elapsed  since  her  entrance,  and  still  no  one 
had  appeared  to  molest  her.  She  now 
thought  of  leaving  the  house,  and  going  once 
more  out.  She  must  endeavor  to  get  a  night's 
lodging  somewhere,  but  she  had  not  a  farth- 
ing in  her  possession ;  all  her  money  and 
clothes  (except  those  at  present  on  her) ,  and 
her  books,  were  at  Mrs.  Godsell's.  Perhaps 
she  might  venture  there  next  morning,  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  but  certainly  not  at  this 
hour,  with  the  chance  of  meeting  Mat  Drover 
there.  And  what  would  Mrs.  Godsell  think 
of  her  sudden  disappearance  7  Even  if  Mat 
had  not  gone  to  her,  and  revealed  who  she 
was,  how  could  she  expect  to  be  taken 
back  as  a  servant  after  such  strange  behav- 
ior ?  She  vras  just  stretching  forth  her  hand 
to  raise  the  latch  of  the  hall-door,  when  a 
knock  came  to  it  from  ontsid^.  She  hesitated 
then  to  open  it.  Could  it  be  Mat  at  lapt? 
Tat-tat-tat !  sounded  loudly  and  impatiently. 
I  She  darted  up  the  silent  stairs,  and  stood 
trembling  upon  the  lobby  above.  Soon  there 
{was  a  noise  of  footsteps  below;  somebody 
was  going  to  open  the  door ;  afterwards  she 
heard  a  woman's  voice  speaking  sharply. 

*'  Who  shut  me  out,  and  I  only  gone  round 
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the  comer  a  minute  ago?  Tou  needn't  be 
BO  much  afraid  of  robbers ;  nobody  would 
have  found  out  the  door  was  ajar  till  I^d 
have  come  back.  Is  the  gentleman  come  in 
yet?" 

"No,"  replied  another  voice,  older  and 
vreaker,  **  he  went  to  the  prison  again  to-day, 
and  he's  likely  detained  there." 

Mary  did  not  breathe  freely  till  these 
speakers  seemed  moving  away  from  the  hall ; 
they  ware  going  below  k)  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  house  was  silent  again , 
she  was  venturing  to  run  downnstairs,  when 
lo!  another  knock,  quick,  authoritative, 
sounded  at  the  hall>door.  Now,  what  was 
to  become  of  her  ?  She  must  surely  be  dis- 
covered. The  door  was  opened  soon.  Mary 
felt  as  if  everything  was  in  a  whirl;  she 
could  not  move  from  the  lobby.  A  light  but 
firm  step  was  ascending  the  stairs,  coming 
up  in  her  direction.  Was  it  all  a  frightful 
dream  ?  A  small  lamp,  suspended  from  the 
lobby  ceiling,  lighted  the  objects  round  her ; 
she  saw  the  carpet,  the  stairs^  the  banisters, 
all  quite  plainly ;  she  saw  also  the  figure  ad- 
vancing-up  the  stairs;  but  as  her  eye  fell 
upon  it  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  she 
saw  correctly.  With  a  surprised  exclama- 
tion, she  rushed  to  meet  it. 

"  0  Mr.  Raynor,  thaxik  God  it  is  you!  " 
she  cried,  wildly. 

'*  Mary  Flaggs  !  "  said  the  gentleman,  in 
wondering  accents,'  for  it  was  indeed  our 
curate.  "  I  did  not  know  you  had  left  Larch 
Grove  ;  are  you  wanting  anything  of  me?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  sir,  not  exactly ;  but  I  ran  in 
here  by  accident,  to  hide  from  some  one  I 
wished  to  avoid.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
I'll  go  away  now." 

**  Where  are  you  staying?  "  he  asked  in  a 
hurried  tone,  scarcely  less  agitated  than  her 
own. 

'<  Oh,  I'm  not  staying  anywhere  at  pres- 
ent, sir,"  she  replied  in  confusion. 

Mr.  Raynor  looked  steadily  at  her. 

"  That  is  strange.  Stay,  do  not  leave  quite 
yet ;  it  is  of  great  importance  that  I  know 
where  you  are  living.  I  have  some  particu- 
lar questions  to  ask  you." 

**0h,  then,  sir,  I  am  sorry  I  can't  answer 
them !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  bursting  into 
tears  suddenly,  <<  especially  if  they  are  aboat 
my  friends  down  at  the  Halting  Place.  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  them,  and  I  can  never 
go  back !  " 


**  Have  they  treated  you  cruelly?" 
Mr.  Raynor,  with  interest. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  not  exactly  that ;  but  they 
wanted  me  to  marry  somebody  against  my 
will,"  said  Mary,  blushing  and  confuBed, 
"  and  so  I  came  to  London  here,  to  earn  my 
bread,  and  I  wouldn't  for  anything  in  the 
whole  world  let  them  know  where  I  was. ' ' 

"  And  who  were  yon  trying  to  escape  from 
when  you  ran  in  here?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  some  one  from  home,  sip — 
a  person  that  I  knew  was  pursuing  me." 

**  Did  you  love  your  friends  at  the  Halting 
Place  very  much  ?  "  inquired  the  clergyman , 
after  a  pause. 

'<  I  am  afraid  I  never  had  the  same  feeling 
for  them  I  would  have  had  if  ,1  had  known 
them  when  I  was  younger;  they  always 
seemed  strange  to  me,  sir ;  but  maybe  it 
was  my  own  fisiult." 

**Then  you  would  not  care  if  you  nerer 
went  to  live  vrith  them  any  more." 

**  Oh,  no,  sir,  I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't.  I 
hope  they  will  not  care  to  lose  me,  for  I  was 
only  a  burden  on  them." 

Mr.  Raynor  looked  for  some  moments  so 
earnestly  at  Mary,  without  speaking,  that 
she  wondered  at  the  peculiar  expression  of 
his  face.  She  was  afraid  he  thought  her  very 
wicked. 

**  Did  you  continue  latterly  to  attend  Miss 
Lipwell's  class  at  Sunday-school?  "  be  asked 
at  last. 

*'  No,  sir,  not  just  latterly ;  I  got  ill,  and 
when  I  recovered  poor  Miss  LipwcU  was  so 
heart-broken  about  her  marriage,  people  said 
she  gave  up  doing  anything  ;  you  never  saw 
any  one  so  altered  as  she  is,  sir,  since  Christ- 
mas, and  every  one  knows  Lord  Dulheadie  is 
only  wanting  her  fortune,"  said  Mary,  in- 
dignantly ;  **  the  servants  -at  the  Manor  all 
pity  her  from  their  hearts." 

Again  a  curiouS  flash  of  light  came  into 
Mr.  Raynor's  dark  eyes ;  it  was  some  min- 
utes before  he  spoke  next. 

*<  You  must  not  go  out  alone  at  this  hour ; 
I  will  direct  one  of  the  servants  to  show  you 
to  some  place  of  safety  near  this,  and  I  will 
see  you  again  to-morrow." 

He  then  rang  a  bell  which  summoned  an 
elderly  woman  of  respectable  appearance  to 
whom  he  explained,  in  brief  terms,  that  he 
wished  her  to  see  Mary  to  the  nearest  lodg- 
ing-house. • 

"  You're  very  tired  I  suppose,  sir,"  said 
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the  woman  as  she  iras  turning  away,  followed 
by  the  young  girl.  <'  And  what  about  that 
wretched  criminal,  Sfephen  Cumber?  Is  he 
to  be  hanged  without  a  doubt." 

Mary  caught  the  banifiters ;  her  head  was 
in  a  whirl ;  before  another  mlnuteJuid  elapsed 
she  was  perfectly  senseless. 

CEAPTER  ZZTin.     « 
DXSCLOBUItKS    OF    CRIVK. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wrath  of  David 
Wynne  when  he  read  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Lipwell^s  letter,  rejecting  his  earnest  appeal 
for  assistance.  A  more  Tenomous  hater  than 
Wynne  could  be,  when  thwarted,  did  not 
exist  in  the  world.  Plausible,  smooth-spoken, 
obliging  to  the  last  degree  towards  any  in- 
fluential person  who  had  befriended  or  was 
likely  to  befriend  him,  be  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  revengeful  to  a  wonderful  extent  when 
be  found  an  enemy.  Mrs.  Lipwell  was  his 
enemy  now,  and  he  also  felt  enraged  against 
her  husband,  his  patron  and  protector  of 
years — but  ho  visiteid  his  wrath  chiefly  upon 
the  lady,  and  he  spoke  ill  of  her  at  Tilby, 
sneering  at  her  family  and  connections  in  a 
way  that  only  David  Wynno  knew  how  to 
sneer. 

One  fatal  oommittee-day,  especially  ap- 
pointed at  the  almshouse,  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  board  of  guardians,  came  to 
an  unanimous  resolution.  The  master  and 
matron  must  resign  their  posts.  Seeing  that 
he  had  no  hope  of  redress,  David  Wynne 
complied  with  this  demand  in  a  perfectly 
cool,  unabashed  manner.  Mrs.  Wynne, 
however,  betrayed  much  agitation  when 
called  upon  to  give  up  what  she  had  held  for 
00  many  years.  She  understood  how  much 
she  and  .her  husband  had  lost  by  their  vice 
and  carelessness  —  how  greatly  they  must 
sink  in  the  esteem  of  their  neighbors.  As 
may  be  imagined,  each  blamed  the  other  for 
the  miserable  turn  affiiirs  had  taken.  What 
was  to  become  of  their  fine  lady-daughters? 
They  had  been  educated  far  above  the  station 
in  which  they  were  bom,  and  what  would 
now  avail  their  music  and  drawing  and  smat- 
tering of  accomplishments?  They  were  not 
fit  for  governesses,  and  they  knew  not  how 
to  be  servants. 

"  Their  pride  will  get  a  sore  fall,"  thought 
8aky  Sparrow  as  she  sat  in  the  sunny  side 
of  the  almshouse  yard.  "  I  often  thought 
things  would  come  to  this  pass  when  I  saw 


them  flouncing  by  the  poor  paupers  in  their 
gay  clothes,  turning  up  their  noses  at  us  as 
if  we  were  dirt !  It's  always  the  way  with 
that  sort  of  overbearing  haughtiness;  who 
knows  but  David  Wynne  will  end  his  days 
in  this  very  workhouse  yet  ? !' 

Meanwhile,  during,  this  distressing  and 
humiliating  state  of  affairs,  as  regarded  the 
Wynnes,  much  consternation  and  perplexity 
reigned  at  Larch  Grove  Manor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  received  from  Mr. 
Raynor,  which  I  will  now  hasten  to  make 
known  to  the  reader.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Lipwell  received  a  letter  on  the 
same  day  that  one  from  David  Wyftne 
reached  him,  which  caused  both  him  and  his 
daughter  much  agitation.  Its  contents  ran 
thus : — 

**  Mt  dear  "Mr,  LiPWEXJi —  ^ 

*'  Circumstances  of  a  peculiar  kind  having 
come  to  my  knowledge,  of  late,  I  think  it  only 
my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  them,  as  they 
materially  concern  yourself  and  family  ;  and 
although  I  fear  the  information  which  I  am 
about  to  impart  may  cause  you  considerable 
perplexity,  you  will  understand,  I  feel  as- 
sured, that  I  could  not  conscientiously  at- 
tempt to  conceal  a  particle  of  it  from  you. 
As  to  the  truth  of 'the  statements  forwarded 
to  you  in  this  letter,  that  can  only  be  fully 
ascertained  at  some  future  period,  and  I  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  commence  at  once  my  story. 
Upon  leaving  Larch  Grove,  I  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where  I  have  resided  ever  smce,  and  after 
passing  some  weeks  of  idleness,  the  idea  struck 
me  that  I  might  make  myself  useful  by  visit- 
ing the  numerous  prisons  in  the  city,  and  af- 
fording spiritual  consolation  to  the  unhappy 
inmates.  I  did  not  wish  to  accept  a  regular 
appointment  as  gaol  chai^ain.  In  the  present 
state  of  my  mind  and  health,  I  felt  that  I 
must  only  act  without  restraint  or  lieing  sub- 
ject to  any  fixed  rules.  I  could  not  bind  my- 
self down  to  any  regular  employment.  I  t{ius 
commenced  making  a  round  of  the  prisons 
about  five  weeks  ago,  and  at  length  met  with 
a  guilty  man,  whose  iace  I  knew  was  famil- 
iar to  me.  lie  was  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  a  pcdler  with  whom  he  had  happened  to 
travel  through  a  lonely  part  of  the  country. 
You  may  have  seen  an  account  of  the  afiair 
in  the  newspapers,  but  doubtless  the  Dpcollec- 
tion  of  it  has  escajted  your  memory.  Unhap- 
nily,  this  murder  was  not  the  wretched  man^s 
nrst  crime,  lie  haa  long  been  an  offender 
against  the  laws ;  and  altnough  l^efore  con- 
fined in  prison,  and  even  transnortc^  to  Aus- 
tralia for  fourteen  years,  still  he  has  committed 
many  crimes  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world. 
This  man^s  name  is  Stephen  Cumber.    I  had 
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Been  him  prerious  to  coming  to  London :  hiB 
£aoe  was  ramiliar  to  me,  jet  I  could  not  call 
to  mind  under  what  circumstances  he  had 
before  appeared  to  me,  till  he  told  me  him- 
self that  ne  had  seen  me  at  Larch  Grove, 
vrhere  he  had  lived  for  some  weeks  with  the 
innkeeper,  Richard  Drover,  at  the  Halting 
Place  under  the  name  of  James  Selfe.  Find- 
ing himself  at  length  condemned  to  death, 
with  no  hope  of  reprieve,  and  besides  that, 
sufierine  from  extreme  bodily  illness,  he  has 
betrayea  some  signs  of  repentance.  My  ex- 
hortations have  not  been  without  effect.  He 
has  made  to  me  a  full  confession  of  his  crimes, 
requesting  that  I  should  make  known  .what- 
ever seemed  right  to  myself.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  wrote  dows  one  particular  statement, 
in  almost  his  own  words,  and  I  send  you  a 
correct  copy  of  it,  as  it  best  explains  what  I 
have  to  impart  to  you.  He  thus  began  his 
tale  of  horror  : — 

**  *  I  am  a  native  of  York ;  my  fbther  was 
a  butcher  in  that  city,  and  till  I  was  eigh- 
teen years  old,  I  helped  him  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  then  I  grew  sick  of  such  a  life,  and  tried 
to  get  employment  as  an  assistant  in  a  grocer's 
shop  :  succe^ing  in  the  endeavor,  I  stayed  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Mr.  Jerkins  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  when  I  fell  into  bad  company  and 
began  going  to  the  play  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  which  cost  much  money.  One 
time,  T/^hen  I  found  all  my  money  gone,  I  stole 
five  pounds  out  of  the  till  at  Mr.  Jerkins^s, 
and  when  it  was  missed,  I  tried  to  fasten  the 
blame  of  the  theft  upon  one  of  my  fellow 
shopmen,  but  being  suspected  myself,  I  was 
dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  obliged  to  lookout 
for  some  other  employment,  but  got  nothing 
to  do,  except  helping  my  father  at  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, for  nearly  two  years.  One  nignt, 
al  a  tavern,  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  man 
called  Richard  Drover,  who  had  come  to  York 
to  buy  horses  for  his  waeon.  He  said  he  was 
in  want  of  an  ostler  in  nis  stables  at  Goyle, 
where  he  kept  an  inn :  and  as  I  happened  to 
know  something  about  horses,  from  having 

feneral^  taken  care  of  the  one  that  my  fkther 
ept  for  the  convenience  of  attending  markets 
ana  fairs,  I  offered  to  go  with  him  to  Coyle, 
and  as  the  wages  I  ask^  were  small  he  agreed 
to  take  me  as  ostler.  I  remained  in  his  ser- 
vice for  nearly  five  years,  during  which  I 
^ined  the  favor  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Maty 
Drover,  and  we  carried  on  a  secret  courtship 
from  the  time  she  was  seventeen.  They 
seemed  to  be  rather  wealthy  people,  and  1 
knew  I  was  no  match  for  Mary,  but  she  did 
not  care  for  that ;  she  said  she  was  willing  to 
marry  me  without  a  penny.  She  had  otner 
lovers,  better  looking  than  I  vras,  but  she 
wouldn't  look  at  one  of  them.  God  Imows 
why  she  fancied  me.  It  was  her  fete,  I  sup- 
pose.   I  nevei  wafl  so  fond  of  her  as  she  was 


of  me,  and  I  wouldn't  have  married  her  at  all, 
only  1  thought  her  fatherand  mother  would  for- 
give her,  and  portion  her  well  at  last.  Yet  she 
was  a  well-looking  girl ,  that  many  a  man  would 
have  been  proud  of.  We  eloped  from  Coyle 
one  autumn,  when  I  was  twenty-five,  and  she 
twenty-one  years  old.  We  went  tc#  London 
and  were  married  there,  and  of  ouome  the 
Drovers  were  very  much  enraged  against  us 
both .  We  4ook  an  old  house  that  had  a  good 
many  rooms  in  it,  somewhat  out  of  repair, 
and  the  rent  beins  low  we  determined  to  let 
these  rooms  to  lodgers,  high  or  low,  whoever 
would  pay  for  them.  I  still  hoped  Mary 
might  get  her  fcnrtune  from  her  fether  ;  but 
when  I  found  he  wouldn't  answer  her  letters, 
or  ever  see  her,  I  grew  discontented  and  began 
to  hate  her.  Sometimes  I, wished  she  was 
dead ;  and  when  our  first  three  children  died, 
I  was  very  glad,  though  she  took  their  deaths 
sorely  to  heart.  At  Last,  1  think  she  wrote 
to  her  fether  to  say  how  I  ill-treated  her,  and 
that  she  would  not  live  with  me.  I  saw  a 
copy  of  the  letter  afterwards.  Her  abase  of 
me  softened  her  mother's  heart  towards  her> 
self,  and  brought  about  a  partial  reconcilia- 
tion, though  Mrs.  Drover  would  never  see 
her ;  but  she  sent  her  money,  and  Mary  used 
to  try  and  hide  it  from  me,  but  I  always 
found  out  when  it  came,  and  used  to  threaten 
that  I  would  go  and  rob  some  one  if  she  did 
not  give  it  to  me  at  once.  I  had  made  a  mis^ 
tarke  in  thinking  the  Drovers  wealthy :  they 
only  had  the  show  of  money.  Drover  used 
to  come  up  to  London  latterly  to  borrow  small 
sums  from  money-lenders  which  made  me 
know  he  was  in  want. 

**  *  Our  lodgings  did  not  get  on  very  well, 
and  our  means  were  very  scanty.  I  blamed 
my  wife  for  our  misery,  and  I  used  to  spend 
my  time  drinking  in  the  neighboring  taverns. 
Twice'  I  oomqiitted  robberies  of  money  that 
were  never  found  out ;  and  once  I  joined  in 
a  burglary  at  Boker's  Hill  with  two  other 
men,  oy  wLich  I  got  a  great  deal  of  plate 
that  I  sold  for  twenty-five  pounds.  After 
these  robberies  I  generally  stayed  away  from 
home  till  the  money  was  spent,  whto  I  re- 
turned to  take  whatever  money  my  wife 
might  have. in  the  house.  One  day!  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  large  shop  in  Regent  Street, 
when  I  saw  an  old  gentleman  changing  a  bill 
for  fifty  pounds  at  the  counter.  I  watched 
him  putting  up  the  money  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  leaving  the  shop  ;  he  was  rather 
feeble,  and  he  did  not  drive  from  the  shop, 
but  walked.  I  followed  him,  and  as  it  was 
winter,  the  dusk  soon  fell.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  distance  he  went,  passing  on  from 
street  to  street ;  once  or  twice  I  bought  he 
turned  back  to  look  suspiciously  at  myself; 
and  when  we  came  to  a  lonely  place,  where 
people  were  few,  I  spoke  to  him,  saying  I 
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wu  ft  poor  man  in  want  of  money  to  pay  a 
night's  lodging.    He  stopped  and  told  me  to 
cease  tronbling  him  ana  to  move  on,  or  he 
wooM  have  a  policeman  to  take  me  up.    We 
were  just  standing  near  an  archway  leading 
to  a  dark,  deserted  lane.    Being  a. strong 
man,  I  hit  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  temples 
with  the  stick  in  my  hand,  and  then  dragged 
him  into  the  lane,  where  he  lay  insensiMe, 
with  a  great  gash  in  his  forehead.    I  then 
searched  his  pockets,  and  got  the  fifly  pounds, 
and  a  gold  watch.    I  letl  him  to  die  or  re- 
cover as  he  might,  and  then  decamped.    This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  attemptea  anything 
like  murder.    I  did  not  go  home  for  a  month 
after  that  occurrence.    When  I  did  go  hack, 
I  foand  that  my  wife  was  again  the  mother 
of  a  living  child.    It  was  a  girl,  and  just  as 
delicate  as  the  three  children  already  dcsEid. 
I  hated  the  sight  of  it,  but  still  I  was  enraged 
if  my  wife  threatened  to  go  away  and  brmg 
the  child  with  her.    I  aked  to  show  my 
power  over  her.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
reflect  that,  abject  and  degraded  as  I  might 
be,  I  was  yet  superior  to  my  wife,  and  had  a 
right  to  rule  over  her.    I  used  to  beat  her 
sometimes  so  that  she  could  hardly  walk. 
We  were  getting  very  badly  off  again,  when 
one  dark  winter  night,  very  late,  a  young 
woman  with  the  look  of  a  lady,  very  small 
and  delicate,  came  to  our  lodgings,  bringing 
with  her  a  letter  from  my  wife's  mother  at 
Goyle,  saying,  that  she  was  wishing  to  hide 
from  a  man  called  Wynne,  who  had  oeen  em- 
ployed to  conduct  her  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
was  to  see  her  embarked  for  America,  and 
that  she  did  not  want  to  go  there  at  all.    I 
did  not  care  much  about  her  history,  but, 
though  she  called  herself  Mrs.  Oliver,  I  had 
my  own  notions  that  she  never  was  married, 
and  that  she  had  no  friends  in  London.    I 
believe  my  wife  knew  more  about  her  than  I 
did  :  they  grew  very  fond  of  each  other,  and 
used  to  uSk  a  good  deal  about  Tilby  and 

Larch  Grove  Manor,  in shire,  which  my 

wife  knew  something  of,  having  been  appren- 
ticed to  a  dressmaker  at  Tilby  when  she  was 
about  fourteen.  We  had  one  servant,  an  old 
woman  of  about  sixty-five,  who  got  no  wages ; 
she  told  me  that  our  new  lodger  had  piles 
upon  piles  of  sovereigns  in  a  bag  in  her  oed- 
room.  It  used  to  make  my  heart  throb  to 
hear  of  them,  for  I  had  begun  to  love  gold 
Tcry  dearly.  I  was  always  dreaming  of  en- 
tering Mrs.  Oliver's  room  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  precious  hoard  ;  however,l)efore 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  rob  the  lady,  I 
was  called  upon  to  assist  in  another  burglary, 
which  resulted  in  failure,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  hide  mynelf  for  two  months,  till  I  found  out 
all  danger  of  detection  was  over.  W  hen  I  went 
home,  our  lodger  was  with  us  still,  and  likely 
to  remain  for  some  time,  as  she  was  very  del- 


icate after  the  birth  of  an  infant.    I  must  not 
forget  to  sav,  thi^  I  had  met  Richard  Drover 
in  the  city  oefore  going  home  this  time,  and 
he  told  me  he  was  in  great  want  of  mon^. 
I  probed  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  by  oe- 
peeB  found  out  that  he  was  willing  to  engage 
in  any  scheme  by  which  he  might  gain  about 
thirty  or  forty  pounds.    I  had  always  known 
Drover  was  mr  from  honest,  but  I  could  not 
be  sure  that  he  would  agree  to  rob  on  a  large 
scale.    I  mentioned  to  him  all  the  money 
Mrs.  Oliver  had,  which  he  knew  himself  be- 
forehand, and  we  both  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  we  Tobbed  her  no  one  would  care 
to  right  her.    She  was  only  a  poor  forsaken 
woman,  hiding  herself  from  the  world,  and 
likely  to  be  thought  of  by  no  one.    We  asked 
Mary  a  great  d«il  of  questions  about  her, 
and  all  at  once  I  saw  a  look  of  wild  fHght 
come  into  my  vrife's  eyes  at  our  speaking  so 
much  of  her.    In  a  minute  I  knew  she  guessed 
we  were  meditating  foul  play.    The  young 
woman  herself  had  always  a  scared  expression 
in  her  face,  I  thought,  when  I  saw  her  ;  she 
seemed  desperately  timid  and  nervous ;  there 
were  times  when  I  saw  her  eye  shrink  if  I 
happened  to  look  at  her,  and  what  was  still 
more  curious,  her  child  couldn't  bear  me. 
She  used  to  scream  terribly  if  I  went  near 
her.    Old  Peg  Tibbins,  our  servant,  told  me 
the  spot  the  money  was  in,  and  how  much  of 
it  remained  now,  which  was  seventy-six  sov* 
ereigns.    I  dare  say  she  took  some  for  her- 
self when  counting  them,  but  still  there  was 
enough  left  for  Drover  and  me  to  risk  some- 
thing for.    At  first  Drover  wouldn't  hear  of 
murder  ;  he  thought  we  could  steal  the  money 
without  taking  life,  but  I  feared  that  was  im- 
possible.   I  had  grown  so  hardened,  that  the 
thought  of  crime  had  lost  all  its  horror.    I 
was  sure  that  my  wife  suspected  something 
of  our  evil  intentions — she  looked  nearly 
crazed,  and  at  last,  as  I  had  my  eye  upon  her, 
I  knew  that  she  would  tell  >lrs.  Oliver  that 
she  wafl  to  be  robbed,  and  so  prevail  upon 
her  to  leave  the  house.    However,  I  baffled 
her  in  this  scheme.    I  made  Drover  pretend 
he  and  I  were  obliged  to  leave  home  for  a  few 
days,  and  would  not  be  back  that  week,  and 
we  lefl  the  house,  intending,  secretly,  to  re- 
turn that  very  night.    I  had  my  latcn-key  as 
usual,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  we  entered 
the  house  sofUy.    Drover  always  persisted  in 
saying  we  ought  not  to  murder  the  lady,  but 
I  saw  he  did  not  much  care  whether  we  did 
or  not.    I  had  learned  to  move  about  so 
stealthily,  that  sometimes  none  but  the  finest 
ears  cou Id  be  aware  of  my  movements.     Long 
past  midnight,  I  went  up  to  the  door  of  our 
lodger's  room.    I  knew  that  she  kept  always 
a  lamp  burning  in  her  room,  even  when  m 
bed.    I  turned  the  latch  noiselessly,  and  even 
dosed  the  door  again  without  making  any 
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perceptible  noise.  Then  I  stood  breathleflslj 
within  the  chamber,  not  daring  to  move  again 
for  many  seconds.  To  mj  snrprise,  I  found 
that  my  victim  was  not  yet  in  bed ;  she  was 
kneeling  at  the  bedside  praying;  her  head 
sunk  down,  and  her  face  buried  m  her  hands. 
Now  was  my  time,  I  thought,  before  I  might 
ever  again  meet  the  scared  glance  of  the 
shrinking  eyes.  I  advanced  with  caution, 
but  the  boards  suddenly  creaked.  In  an  in* 
stant  the  young  woman  started  to  her  feet. 
My  gaze  was  fixed  upon  hers.  I  saw  a  look 
in  her  countenance  that  I  never  can  forget, 
though  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  She  ut- 
tered no  cry  ;  she  seemed  to  know  that  mor. 
tal  help  could  not  avail  her  now.  The  kitehen 
of  the  large  house  was  far  off,  and  my  wife^s 
room  was  still  farther.  At  all  events,  I  gave 
her  no  time  for  uproar.  In  a  very  few  min- 
utes she  was  a  corpse.  The  shrieks  of  the 
in&nt,  lying  awake  in  the  bed,  struck  me 
with  horror  when  I  had  finished  my  deed. 
The  candle  on  the  bedside  table  was  ouming 
clearly,  and  I  could  see  the  child  staring 
about  it  with  an  intelligence  wonderful  to 
contemplate.  For  an  instant  I  thought  of 
murdering  it  also,  and  I  held  my  large  knife 
over  it  in  the  bed,  but  I  had  enough  of  slaugh- 
ter for  one  time.  I  turned  away  and  let  the 
child  live.  I  secured  the  money  from  the 
spot  where  Peg  Tibbins  told  me  it  was  Iving ; 
and  then  Drover  and  I  prepared  to  hide  the 
body  of  the  murdered  woman.  There  was  a 
large  coal-vault  underground  in  the  house, 
which  answered  our  purpose  exactly.  "We 
conveyed  the  body  there,  and  having  taken 
care  previously  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
pickaxe  and  s^Midcs,  we  worked  half  the  night 
with  all  our  vigor  to  make  a  grave  deep  and 
wide,  where  the  corpse  could  ue  safely.  We 
removed  every  trace  of  the  murder  from  the 
room  where  it  was  committed,  and  before 
morning,  Richard  Drover  and  I  had  lefl  the 
bouse,  Dringing  with  us  most  of  the  dead 
woman's  clothes  and  books,  which  had  been 
packed  up  by  herself,  so  that  my  wife  might 
possibly  believe  that  her  lodger  had  run  away, 
leaving  her  child  behind  her.  We  remained 
away  from  the  neighborhood  for  nearly  two 
months,  having  heard  nothing,  during  that 
time,  of  any  alarm  about  the  disappearance 
of  the  murdered  woman. 

**  *  When  I  ventured  to  return  home,  I 
found  the  house  shut  up ;  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  fastened ;  my  wife  and  Peg  Tib- 
bins  were  both  gone.  I  naturally  concluded 
that  Mary  had  gone  to  Govle  to  her  parents, 
but  on  going  there  to  fina  out,  I  heard  that 
she  had  not  either  written  or  appeared  there. 
I  felt  a  great  distrust  about  this  flight  of  my 
wife — fearing  that  she  might  have  found^out 
what  happened  our  lodger.  I  sought  her 
everywhere,  and  even  put  advertisements  in 


the  papers,  offering  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  give  information  respecting  ner,  but  I 
never  got  any  tidings  of  her.  I  searched  for 
old  Peg,  and  found  her  readily  enough ;  she 
told  me  that  my  wife  had  discharged  her 
shortly  after  discovering  that  Mrs,  Oliver 
had  absconded,  leaving  her  the  burden  of  her 
ehild — saying  that  she  should  give  up  the 
house,  and  go  to  the  country.  I  thought  the 
old  woman  had  a  strange  look  in  her  fiioe 
when  telling  me  thid,  but  it  might  have  been 
only  fancy.  She  said  she  left  the  house  at 
once,  on  being  discharged,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  it  again.  The  money  I  got  by  this 
last  robbery  did  not  serve  me  long — ill-gotten 
^old  seldom  seems  to  thrive.  I  soon  entered 
into  another  scheme  of  committing  a  burglary 
with  some  others,  but  we  were  discovered  be- 
fore our  plans  wero  ripe  for  execution,  and 
all  were  sent  to  prison.  I  was  tried,  and  got 
off  with  fourteen  years'  transportation,  which 
I  spent  in  Australia,  having  only  returned 
from  abroad  about  eight  months  ago.  As 
soon  as  I  got  back  to  England,  I  went  off  to 
Covlo  at  once,  hoping  to  find  the  Drovers 
still  there ;  but  I  heard  they  had  left  the 
hamlet,  and  gone  to  settle  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Larch  Grove,  where  I  followed  them. 
They  gave  me  but  a  poor  welcome,  and 
wanted  me  to  go  off  again;  but  I  felt  reck- 
less, and  as  if  1  didn*t  care  what  became  of 
me.  I  wanted  bread,  and  I  threatened  both 
Drover  and  his  wife  till  they  agreed  to  harbor 
me  under  their  roof  by  the  name  of  James 
Selfe.  Hearing  that  they  had  a  granddaugh- 
ter with  them,  I  naturally  supposed  she  was 
my  child,  but  Drover  tofd  me  she  was  not. 
I  thought  he  was  telling  me  an  untruth ;  and 
then  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  informed  me 
that  my  child  was  long  dead,  and  that  the 
young  girl  living  at  the  Halting  Place  was 
the  daughter  of  tlic  unfortunate  woman  that 
I  had  robbed  and  murdered  at  the  lodging- 
house  in  London !  To  corroborate  her  state- 
ment, she  showed  a  letter  written  from  Amer- 
ica six  vears  ago  by  her  daughter  Mary, 
saying  that  she  believed  herseff  to  be  m 
consumption,  and  explaining  that  ^e  had 
escaped  there  niuc  years  ago,  hoping  never 
again  to  see  the  face  of  her  husband,  who, 
she  felt  sure,  had  murdered  the  unfortunate 
young  woman,  Mrs.  Oliver.  She  also  stated 
that  her  own  child  had  died  in  a  convulsion 
fit,  a  week  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
lodger,  and  that  she  then  determined  to  run 
away,  and  bring  the  orphan  infant  left  in  the 
house  to  the  Tilby  Almshouse,  where  she 
hoped  it  would  ])o  well  taken  care  of.  She 
described  how  she  carried  it  in  her  arms  ail 
the  way  from  London  tj  Tilby,  walking  much 
of  the  journey,  and  suffering  great  hardship 
— sometimes  sleeping  at  night  under  a  hedge, 
or  by  the  shelter  of  a  haystack.    At  last  uie 
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fni  to  Tllby,  and  th«D,  after  ruting  benelf, 
and  putting  on  her  best  clotbeSy  she  went  in 
the  evening  to  the  almshouBe,  carrying  the 
infant,  which  was  heavily  drugged  with  lau- 
Ainum,  in  a  bundle  under  her  cloak.  She 
asked  to  see  a  woman  whom  she  had  formerly 
known  at  the  almshouse,  and  was  speedily 
admitted,  remaining  with  this  pezsiMiy  who 
was  old  and  blind,  for  a  lone  time.  Upon 
leaving  the  asylum,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, she  managed  cleverly  to  drop  her  bundle 
In  the  outer  hall,  in  a  little  nook,  and  the 
sifaawl  round  it  being  of  a  dark  color,  it  was 
not  a  striking  object.  This  feat  being  aeeooN 
pKshed,  she  left  Tilby  on  the  spot,  repaiiw] 
to  Liverpool,  and  oot  oflf  to  America.  When 
all  this  was  madelmown  to  me  by  the  Drov- 
era,  I  was  acute  enough  to  know  that  they 
must  have  some  secret  motive  for  having 
taken  the  girl,  Mary  Flaggs,  from  the  alms- 
house to  live  with  them .  I  threatened  Drover 
till  be  had  to  tell  me  the  whole  truth  about 
her,  and  I  learned  that  Mat  Drover,  when 
actiiu^  as  waiter  at  the  Tilby  Hotel,  had  ofvev- 
beara  Mr.  Oliver  Lipwell,  the  only  son  and 
beir  of  Mr.  Lipwedl,  of  Larch  Grove  Manor, 
when  lying  on  bis  death-bed,  telling  Davia 
Wynne,  the  master  of  the  almshouse,  that 
he  had  privately  married  Miss  Price,  who 
was  governess  at  the  Manor,  and  that  she 
was  his  lawful  wife.  This  happened  to  be 
the  7<MUiK  woman  that  came  to  my  wife's 
lodgingB  toT  refuge  in  London,  calling  her- 
self Mrs.  Oliver,  whose  diild  Imd  been  reared 
at  the  pauper  asylum,  and  which  child,  if  it 
was  really  true  that  there  was  a  lawful  mar- 
riage between  her  parents,  must  be  heir  to 
the  Larch  Grove  property,  instead  of  Mr. 
Lipwell's  eldest  daughter.  This  faot  made 
the  Drovers  wish  to  get  her  into  their  power, 
and  marry  her  to  their  nephew.  Mat,  The 
ohief  thing  that  puzzled  them,  how  to  estab- 
lish her  claim  to  the  property,  was,  that  Mat 
forgot  the  name  of  the  church  where  Mr. 
Oliver  Lipwell  said  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Price ;  but  I  suggested  that  we  should  search 
the  registers  in  every  ohuroh  in  London  for 
a  notification  of  the  marriaoe,  and  as  I  ex- 
pected to  esin  something  oy  the  business 
myself,  I  offered  to  go  to  London  and  be«n 
the  search,  but  I  was  prevented  doing  so  oy 
the  murder  of  the  pedler,  for  which  I  am 
now  condemned  to  die,  and  which  is  known 
well  enough  to  the  public.  This  is  a  sketch 
of  my  wretched  life,  early  bm^n  in  wloked- 
nesB ;  and  I  make  the  confession  humblr  and 
peoitently,  hoping  Mr.  Lipwell,  of  Larch 
Drove,  will  take  steps  to  prevent  his  grand- 
daughter falling  into  the  nands  of  Matthew 
Drover,  wI)o  is  nearly  as  guilty  a  man  as  I 
am  myself.' 

*<  llius,  my  dear  sir,  ends  this  fbarfnl  nar^ 
rative ;  and  it  is  oar  dvttj  to  dive  deeper  into 
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the  matter.  I  am  willing  to  give  all  the  as* 
sistiancc  in  my  power.  The  master  of  the 
almshouse,  Davia  Wynne,  must  be  exiimined 
as  to  the  truth  of  Matthew  Drover's  state- 
ment  respecting  tho  private  marriage  of  your 
son  in  London ;  and  Stephen  Cumber  has  in- 
formed me  that  his  wife  did  not  die  as  riie 
believed  she  would,  when  she  wrote  her  con- 
fession from  America,  but  is  still  living  at 
Montreal,  and,  of  course,  able  to  explain  all 
that  she  knows  of  the  matter.  Likewise,  I 
understand  that  the  old  servant.  Peg  Tibbins, 
is  yet  alive,  and  her  statements  may  be  of 
importeneei  Sinee-  writing  the  above,  by  a 
singular  chance,  I  have  met  with  the  young 
girl,  Mary  Fiami,  who,  it  seems,  lias  es- 
caped from  the  Ilalting  Place,  to  avoid  the 
contemplated  marriage  with  Matthew  Drover. 
She  is,  as  yet,  auite  unaware  of  her  real 
name  and  birth,  oellevins  herself  to  be  the 
ehild  of  the  vnretched  criminal,  Stephen  Cnm- 
bsr. 

^  Awaituig  aayi  duRsotiona  yon  may  have 
for  me, 

**  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Lipwell, 
**  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  George  Ratnob." 

CBAVm  zxiz. 

MR.  upwrll's  uttebview  with  davu)  wnnra. 

Had  this  letter  of  Mr.  Raynor  reached  Mr. 
Upwell  ten  years  ago,  be  would  have  been 
fUU  of  proud  wrath;  perfectly  unbdioving 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in 
it,  be  would  have  ebaiged  the  young  man 
with  an  unworthy  design  against  his  honor 
and  eetaite--i^  foitl  ooDtfpiracy  to  humiliate 
him  and  his  faiaily ;  but  now  the  case  was 
different.  The  memory  of  his  departed  aon 
was  dear  to  him ;  the  thought  of  that  son 
baring  pooDConod  wife  and  child,  even  though 
the  wife  might  have  been  an  obscure  and 
hnmUo  individual  i  gave  him  rather  consola- 
tion than  annoyano^  Yet  he  was  profoundly 
agitated  by  the  details  concerning  the  unfor- 
tunate fhte  of  the  misarable  young  woman. 
He  felt  that  he  was  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  her  disastrous  end.  Had  not  he,  a  strong 
man,  honored  by  the  world,  though  oflen 
erring  in  the  sight  of  God,  sent  a  young  and 
forlorn  oreature,  most  firagilo  and  delicate, 
from  bis  house,  under  the  escort  of  a  rough, 
unrefined  man,  whose  protection  was  only  to 
be  extended  to  her  till  she  should  reach  the 
sea-port  whore  she  was  to  embark  for  a 
strange  land?  Had  he  not  thrust  her  forth, 
portkaied  her  off,  it  is  true,  but  feeling  no 
pity  liw  her^  only  anxiooa  to  fee  or  hear  of 
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her  no  more?  Yes,  John  Lipwell !  yon  had 
done  thiB ;  and  though,  when  in  the  midst 
of  health  and  strength  and  vigor,  you  thought 
you  had  performed  your  part  weU— yet  now, 
while  standing  feebly  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
your  conscienco  feds  that  you  cannot  fiioe 
God  and  say,  *'  I  have  acted  right!  "  His 
daughter  had  read  Mr.  Raynor's  letter  all 
through,  trembling  far  more  at  the  thought 
of  the  writer  than  the  writing;  and  when 
she  came  to  the  end  of  it,  she  flung  herself 
on  her  knees,  before  her  father,  crying,  in 
wild  excitement, — 

'<  If  it  is  true,  0  my  father,  that  this  girl 
is  to  take  precedence  of  me  as  the  lawful  heir- 
ess of  Larch  Grove,  for  mercy's  sake  let  her 
have  her  right,  and  let  me  be  free  !  I  would 
give  up  houses  and  lands,  money,  and  all,  so 
that  I  might  be  allowed  to  foUow  my  own  in- 
clinations, and  become  an  independent,  un- 
fettered being !  "  ' 

"  Nay,  my  beloved  child,"  said  her  &ther, 
in  a  quivering  voice,  «  you  must  not  let  your 
generosity  carry  you  too  far.  I  know  you 
will  do  what  is  right,  cheerfully ;  but,  even 
if  you  are  obliged  to  relinquish  your  claim  to 
all  this  landed  property,  you  will  still  receive 
a  fortune  worthy  of  your  birth.  I  always  in- 
tended to  portion  you  and  your  sister  well, 
when  I  thought  Oliver  was  to  inherit,  Larch 
Grove.  You  and  Letttia  vrill  ultimately  pos- 
sess all  my  funded  property,  which  is  ooosid- 
erable." 

**  My  supposed  heirship  has  been  the  curse 
of  my  life  for  months  past !  "  cried  the  poor 
girl,  giving  way  to  the  long-suppressed  feel- 
ings of  her  hout.  *'  For  God's  sake,  let  me 
have  no  fortune  —  no  gold  to  make  me  the 
prey  of  the  sordid  and  the  needy !  I  cannot 
bear  to  marry  Lord  Dulheadie,  and  I  would 
rejoice  at  any  means  tha||frouId  save  me  from 
him!" 

This  confession  took  Mr.  Lipwcll  by  sur* 
priser;  he  had  not  before  oven  suspected  that 
the  suit  of  Lord  Dulheadie  was  distasteful  to 
his  daughter.  The  dim  eyes  could  not  see 
how  faded  and  wan  the  poor  girl  had  looked 
for  weeks  and  weeks ;  how  often  the  teara 
dropped  heavily  on  the  book  she  was  reading 
to  him ;  bow  wasted  was  the  once  rounded 
form.  And  Maria  had  never  ventured  one 
word  of  complaint  of  her  mother's  cruelty. 
It  vras  only  now,  when  excited  to  a  high 
pitch,  by  the  thought  of  freedom,  that  she 
^ve  utterance  to  the  vamtj  oppressing  her. 


Strange,  indeed,  that  George  Raynor  should 
be  the  means,  perhaps,  of  releasing  her  firam 
a  miserable  fate.  * 

Mr.  lipwell's  first  impulse,  on  leoovering 
composure,  ¥ras  to  send  down  to  the  Halting 
Pla(»  in  quest  of  Richard  Drover,  bat  his 
messenger  brought  him  word  that  the  inn- 
keeper was  not  at  home.  Neither  he  nor  his 
nephew  had  been  at  the  inn  for  more  than  a 
week.  Then  Mr.  Lipwell  determined  to  aee 
David  Wynne,  to  whom  he  regretted  having 
hastily  despatched  chat  short  answer  to  his 
letter,  seeking  help  of  him ;  but  as  soon  as 
Maria  had  finished  writing  it  she  had  left  it 
in  the  post-bag,  and  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
village  office,  while  her  father  and  she  were 
in  perplexity  considering  the  extraordinary 
contents  of  Mr.  Raynor's  letter.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Lipwell  hesitated  to  send 
for  Wynne  for  some  days ;  and  while  he  hes- 
itated, the  special  board,  summoned  at  the 
almshouse,  had  received  the  formal  resigna- 
tion of  the  master  and  matron.  David 
Wynne  was  now  thrown  upon  the  world,  a 
bitter,  disappointed  man,  fallen  through  his 
own  unwortbiness.  He  vras  sitting  in  a  low 
alehouse  at  Tilby,  one  day,  when  a  note  was 
handed  to  him  from  Mr.  Lipwcll,  requesting 
his  immediate  attendance  at  the  Manor-house. 
The  messenger  who  brought  the  note  had  also 
brought  a  hoxse  for  Wynne  to  ride  to  Larch 
Grove.  Very  dogged  and  unforgiving,  Da- 
vid prepared  to  obey  the  summons.  He  vnis 
a  disgraced  man  now ;  all  amends  that  Mr. 
Lipwell  might  wish  to  make  to  him  would  l)e 
too  late.  His  ride  from  Tilby  did  not  dissi- 
pate his  dark  feelings,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
Manor-house  with  a  cloud  on  his  brow.  Mr. 
Lipwell,  however,  could  not  see  how  he  looked ; 
and  afler  speaking  for.  a  short  time,  in  a  con- 
cerned tone,  about  Wynne's  own  afikirs,  he 
cautiously  commenced  what  he  wished  to  say 
respecting  the  private  marriage  of  his  son 
with  Miss  Price.  David  answered  his  par 
tron*s  expressions  of  regret  for  his  misfor- 
tunes with  short,  sullen  replies,  that  pre- 
vented the  latter  from  dwelling  long  upon 
them ;  but  when  Mr.  Lipwell  came  to  toudi 
upon  his  son  Oliver's  afiairs,  a  wild  gleam 
of  revenge  and  triumph  shot  out  from  Wynne's 
eyes. 

<<  Did  you  ever  hear  of  my  son  having  mar- 
ried Miss  Price?  "  asked  Mr.  Lipwell,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

« I  did/'  said  Dovid^^rmly. 
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*•  W110  it  only  the  idle  report  that  was 
spread  aboat  the  Deighborhood  for  some 
time?" 

**  No,  it  was  more  than  that." 

"  How  maoh  more?  " 

*<  My  knowledge  was  gained  from  Mr.  Oli- 
rer  himself,  on  his  dying  bed ;  and,  fliiithfal 
as  I  was  to  your  interests,  and  regardful  of 
your  feeling,  Mr.  Lipwell,  I  neyer  let  a  syl- 
lable of  that  knowledge  pass  my  lips  to  mor- 
tal man  or  woman  in  all  the  last  four  or  ^Ye 
years.  I  respecfced  the  sentiments  of  every 
member  of  the  Lipwell  fiunily,  and  wouldn't 
have  caused  one  of  them  to  blush  with 
wounded  pride  more  than  I'd  have  out  my 
hand  off,  and  how  was  I  rewarded  for  my 
faithfulness  ?  By  casting  me  off  in  the  hour 
of  need,  and  letting  rich  men  with  high  stom- 
achs triumph  over  me !  Yes,  Mr.  Lipwell, 
yoor  son  Oliver  was  legally  united  in  wed- 
lock to  Miss  Price,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
marriage  stands  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Lon- 
don.?' 

Wynne  paused  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words 
on  the  old  man's  face.  What  a  fearful  ex- 
pression was  in  his  eye  as  he  scanned  the  agi- 
tated features  of  his  companion ! 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  take  your  oath  of 
all  this?"  demanded  Mr.  Lipwell,  after  a 
pause. 

<*  Ay,  ready  at  a  minute's  notice ;  aqd  pre- 
pared to  add  that  I  think  the  young  woman 
came  by  her  death  through  foul  means.  I 
think  ^e  Drovers  murdered  her." 

David  expected  to  see  Mr.  Lipwell  grow 
still  more  pallid  than,  before,  when  he  made 
this  astouxiding  declaration ;  and  it  vras  mu- 
sic to  his  ears  when  he  heard  his  victim  utter 
ft  faint  groan. 

"  The  money  you  gave  her  was  her  ruin," 
he  continued .  * '  It  would  have  been  better  to 
send  her  from  your  house  penniless  than  with 
all  that  gold  about  her — ^better  to  have  placed 
her  under  the  care  of  some  kindly  woman — 
than  to  embark  her  out  on  the  world  in  that 
unprotected  way." 

"You  know,  Mr.  Lipwell,"  proceeded 
Wynne,  "  she  was  a  simple,  quiet  creature, 
[no  more  fitted  to  contend  against  cunning  or 
wickedness  than  a  child.  I  was  sorry  from 
my  soul  that  I  ever  had  anything  to  eay  to 
conveying  her  from  Larch  Grove.  I  had 
daughters  of  my  own,  and  I  ought  to  have 
had  more  compassion  on  a  helpless  one  of 
their  sex." 
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Again  Wynne  paused  to  note  the  effect  of 
this  observation  on  Mr.  Lipwell. 

"  St.  Mark's  Church,  you  say?"  was  all 
the  old  gentleman  said  next. 

"  Ay,  St.  Mark's !  So  Mr.  Oliver's  dying 
lips  said,  and  he  writhmg  in  agony,  and  the 
blood " 

**  Hold,  sir  *  "  called  out  Mr.  Lipwell,  in  a 
tone  of  authority.  *  <  Cease  your  impertinent 
remarks,  made  jturposely  to  annoy  me.  All 
that  I  want  to  know  you  have  told  me.  I 
am  now  satisfied  that  my  son  married  Miss 
Price ;  his  character  is  cleared  from  the 
stigma  that  rested  upon  it,  in  my  estimation, 
for  so  many  years.  Thank  God,  he  was  less 
guilty  in  going  before  his  God  than  I  had  be- 
fore believed  him  to  be !  " 

David  Wynne  shrank  from  the  flashing 
brightness  of  the  sightless  eyes,  now  turned 
full  upon  hun.  He  Imd  failed  in  his  object 
of  wounding  his  former  patron's  proud  spirit, 
and  he  felt  abashed. 

"Leave  the  room  now,  if  you  please," 
said  the  blind  man,  stretching  forth  his  hand 
for  the  silver  bell  on  the  table  before  him. 
"  t  have  learned  of  you  all  I  want  to  know." 

Wynne  dared  not  utter  another  syllable ; 
all  his  effrontery  had  forsaken  him,  and  he 
slunk  off  like  a  dog  in  disgrace' — while  Mr. 
Lipwell  murmured  to  himself,  once  again, 
the  words,  **  St.  Mark's  Church,  London," 
that  they  might  become  fixed  in  his  memory. 

CHAFTSB  XXX. 
TBB    WXlTDIirO-VP. 

And  now,  reader,  there  is  not  much  more 
to  relate  of  this  strange  narrative.  Mr.  Ray- 
nor  was  written  to,  and  desired  to  employ  all 
possible  means  of  discovering  the  truth  of 
Stephen  Cumber's  statements,  respecting  the 
birth  and  parentajb  of  the  girl  known  as 
Mary  Flaggs ;  and  he  succeeded  in  finding 
the  register  of  marriage  of  Oliver  Lipwell 
and  Sarah  Price,  at  St.  Mark's  Church ; 
where  was  also  registered  the  baptism  of 
their  child,  Sarah  Lipwell,  with  the  date  of 
its  birth  and  christening ;  the  old  woman, 
Peg  Tibbins,  who  vras  called  upon  to  give 
her  testimony,  having  declared  that  she  car- 
ried the  child  to  that  church  for  baptism  on 
the  day  it  was  christened.  She  also  stated 
that  Mm.  Cumber's  own  infant  died  at  the 
lodging-house  in  London,  previous  to  her 
dismissal  from  her  service.  Stephen  Camber 
expired  in  prison  of  fever  befbre  the  time  ap- 
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pointed  for  his  ^xeeation,  thus  etcsiping  an 
ignominiouB  death  ;  ^nd  both  Bichard  Dro- 
rer  and  Mat  managed  to  flee  ^  eoonjtrj  be- 
fore steps  were  taken  fbr  their  apprehension ; 
while  Mrs.  Dvoyer  and  ]»forgaret»  being  pri- 
vately examined  bj  Mr.  Kajnor  aad  Mr, 
Lipwell,  confessed  that  they  both  were  i^ware 
of  who  littU  Flaggs  r^Uy  was  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  Halting  Phico  firom  the  Tilby 
Afanshouse.  Mrs.  Oumber  was  written  to, 
tnd  asked  to  eomp  to  Europe,  for  the  satis* 
fiictlon  of  Mr.  Lipwell ;  and,  as  she  no  lop(j^r 
had  a  husband  to  dread  meeting  ini  Englaiiid, 
she  complied  wHh  his  wishes,  having  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  tor  her  necessary  ^rouble 
and  expanses,  lliis  woman  clearly  n^rn^ted 
what  she  knew  respectivg  the  Qi^haa  placed 
by  her  in  the  almshouse.  Her  statemeqts, 
made  on  oath,  carried  conviction  to  every 
miad ;  und  th«  lodgivig^hoiise,  wheir^sbe  and 
her  wretched  husband  had  lived  in  London, 
being  searched,  the  coal-vault  was  discovered 
containing,  un^r  its  Qooripg,  the  skeleton 
of  a  human  form,  tiius  leavmg  no  doubt  lihat 
Stephen  Cumbw  had  told  his  story  but  too 
correctly.  Mr.  Lipwell  required  no  further 
proofs  that  his  son's  child  was  alive,  and 
fully  identified.  What  his  wife  thought, 
when  she  became  aware  that  her  daughter 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  iieirees  of 
lAveh  Grove,  can  more  easily  be  imagined 
than  described ;  yet,  she  betrayed  no  violent 
feeling  on  the  subject ;  she  ^va8  too  haughty 
to  make  an  open  display  of  disappointment. 
Maria  confided  to  her  father  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Baynor's  attachment  to  her,  and  the  statoof 
her  own  feelings,  with  regard  to  him ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Lipwell  had  the  highest  confidence  in 
the  clei^man's  worth,  he  gave  his  consent 
to  l^eir  marriage ;  Lord  Dulheadie,  of  course, 
easily  resigning  aU  pre%nsions  to  Maria's 
hand,  pn  learning  thst  she  was  no  longer  the 
wealthy  heiress^  whose  thousands  aryear  were 
to  build  up  his  ruined  fortunes.  Maria  wss 
presented  with  a  portion  of  £15,000 ;  while 
the  living  of  Larch  Grove — now  vacant  by  the 
death  of  its  former  posseesor— was  given  to 
Mr.  Kaynor. 

Arthur  Hopton,  who  had  suffered  much 
anxiety  during  the  period  of  our  heroine's 
absence  from  Larch  Grove,  was,  of  course, 
highly  astounded  and  delighted  to  asoertaia 
that  there  could  no  longer  exist  any  obstacle, 
as  regarded  birUi  on  her  side,  to  his  ventur- 
ing to  renew  the  sincere  profeflsions  of  love 


he  had  made  to  her,  while  believing  her  to 
be  the  granddaughter  of  the  village  inn* 
keeper.  All  his  fears  now  wera  that  ho  might 
looked  upon  as  inferior  to  her.  But  his  aunt 
felt  that  if  there  was  anything  that  could 
reoonaile  her  to  the  loss  bear  daughter  bad 
suffered,  it  would  be  to  see  her  nephew  tho 
hu^nd  of  the  newly  found  heiress.  In  the 
estimation  of  our  heroine*— -who  must  now  be 
called  by  her  proper  name  of  Sarah  Lipwell 
— ^there  existed  no  reason  why  sbr  might  not 
consider  Arthur  H<^toa  as  her  fismoi^  Per« 
haps  the  greatest  happiness  she  experienced 
in  discovering  that  she  was  o€  gen^e  birth, 
insitead  of  the  daughter  of  t^be  criminal,  Ste- 
phen  Cumber,,  qowsisted  in  contemplating 
how  she  weuM  now  be  the  equal  in  rank  of 
the  kver  whose  addreflses  she  hud  i^eoled  ha 
her  humility.  It  wss  only  to  Ar^r  that 
she  at  length  confided  the  many  feaes  and 
misgiviv^  that  had  oppressed  her  ftom  the 
first  e^'^ing  of  her  arrival  at  the  IMting 
Place  till  the  4ay  she  fled  from  it.  She  told 
him  of  hev  coAviction  that  %  man  had  been 
nmrdered  by  her  Ceusui  Mat,  the  first  night 
of  her  stay  at  the  km— deeeribing  how  she 
had  seen  the  corpse  borne  into  the  room  ad- 
joining her  gairet-chanber,  while  she  was 
looking  through  the  chink  in  the  psrtitien 
dividing  the  apartments.  It  was  her  belief 
that  the  murdered  individual  wsa  the  eon  ot 
the  Wch  Grove  gamekeeper,  Mark  ^tedman, 
who  had  mysteriousJiy  disappeared  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  was  never  heard  of  Mnoe. 
Without  doubt,  Mat  had  conveyed  the  life- 
lees  body  in  the  wagon  towards  London,  and 
disposed  (^  it  in  some  spot  far  from  Larch 
Grove,  As  time  advancedf  she  became  aware 
that  the  Drovers  almost  altogether  lived  by 
thefl  and  depredations.  They  were  inveter^ 
ate  poachers  of  all  gemct  skilfully  managix^ 
to  avoid  detection.  Sometimes  they  carried 
off  sheep  from  neighboring  farms,  withont 
the  robberies  being  disoovered ;  but  it  was 
only  by  chance  that  the  young  girl  became 
aware  of  these  terrible  doings*  It  was  a 
source  of  great  satiefiiction  to  eveiy  one  about 
Larch  Grove  when  the  Halting  Place  was 
rased  to  the  ground,  and  all  trace  of  the  Dro* 
vers  destroyed. 

David  Wynne  rejoiced  exqeedii^ly  that 
Mrs.  LipweU's  daughter  was  out  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  Lavch  Grove  estate  by  the 
unexpected  turning  up  of  Mr.  Oliver  Lip- 
well's  child,  even  though  it  was  the  poor. 
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deepified  foandling  of  the  almshouse  who  had 
benefited  by  this  change  of  afiairs.  It  waa 
apparently  a  *'  come  down  "  for  Mies  Maria 
Lipwell,  to  be  just  the  wife  of  a  pUiin  rector, 
living  at  the  old  Parsonage  House,  instead 
of  being  the  lady  of  the  Manor.  But  Maria 
herself  knew  that  she  would  not  give  up  her 
present  lot  for  any  other  in  the  world.  The 
picturesque  old  Parsonage  had  latterly  been 
to  her  the  dearest  spot  her  eyes  ever  rested 
upon ;  and  her  ambition  was  satisfied  when 
she  became  its  mistress.  Her  sister  married 
a  baronet  in  Cumberland,  and  became  a  gay 
lady  of  fashion,  very  difietvnt  from  the  quiet 
rector^  wife  at  Larch  Grove.    The  daugfa^ 


ters  of  David  "Wynne  were  reduced  to  much 
distress  by  the  alteration  in  their  father  li 
circumstances.  One  of  them  became  a  narae- 
maid  in  the  family  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Tilby ; 
another  married,  ultimately,  a  common  day- 
laborer  ;  and  the  youngest  one,  who  had  a 
tute  for  dressmaking,  waa  at4ength  elevated 
to  the  position  of  waiting-maid  to  the  heiress, 
Mits  Sarah  Lipwell. 

•'Well,"  said  Suky  Sparrow;  <*  who  would 
ever  have  thought,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  one 
of  David  Wynne's  daughters  would  yet  be 
waiting  on  the  poor,  forsaken  orphan,  Little 
Flaggp?" 


Tm  RiPirBuo  vans  Obbut. — ^The  Choroh  of 
the  living  God,  in  her  own  voluntary  member- 
ehip  and  spiritual  vitality,  asks  not,  and  would 
even  shun,  the  patronage  and  livefy  and  hire  of 
the  State.  Permeating  and  interpenetrating  the 
members^hip  and  citizenship  of  the  State,  she  is 
yet,  in  her  laws,  spirit,  and  constituenoy,  distinet. 
she  is,  in  some  sense,  alien  to  all  oivU  rale.  She 
has  *^ another  King,  one  Jesus."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  State  needs  a  morality.  She  can- 
not, as  a  repttblio,  with  say  oonsistsnoy,  refuse 
to  recognize  the  morality  which  the  majority  of 
her  citijens  consider  as  the  true  and  the  divine. 
That  morality,  in  the  Christiaa  system,  is  a  por- 
tion— a  vital  portion  indeed — but  not  the  entirety 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  State,  as  a  State, 
takes  fi>r  its  secular  uses  the  moraHty ;  but  is 
oompcUed  also,  in  the  oath,  the  rest^ay,  and  the 
marriage  oontract,  to  give  a  distant  nod  of  recog- 
nition to  religion,  as  furnishing  the  requisite 
sanctions  of  this  morality.  Bat  while  the  State 
in  mass  stops  short  with  the  morality,  the  several 
ettisens  of  the  Stated  in  theur  indWidaal  kamor- 
tality,  ftnd  in  their  aoeountability  beyond  tke 
bounds  of  this  world,  have  lai|^  and  more  last- 
ing wants  than  the  collective  State;  they  need 
personally,  and  of  free  conviction,  to  adopt  the 
reHgkm.  And  vrithout  a  larj^, active,  prayerful, 
•ad  Ksolute  body  of  suoh  eitisens,  so  holding  in- 
dividually the  rdi^ion,  the  morality  of  the  State 
will  not  bo  kept  m  working  order.  The  Stite 
may  indeed  have  no  conscience  of  her  own  ;  but 
unless  her  citizens,  many  of  them,  keep  a  con- 
science, she  is  lost  Clirist  does  not  need  the  re- 
public, but  the  republic  neeU  Christ,  as  the 
base  and  bond  of  her  morality,  without  which 
she  cannot  shape  or  keep  her  political  li(b.  And 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  republic 
needs  Christ  as  the  Ruler,  Owner,  and  Redeemer 
of  the  son!  for  both  worlds,  and  for  all  days,  here 
and  beyond.  And  he,  the  thrioe  BlMSsd,  invites 
them  to  hit  salvation.*— iZcv.  Dr,  IVvu  12.  Wil-- 


Salt. — ^There  is  this  ezplanatk>n  of  the  appar - 
ent  inconsistencies  of  Indians  and  animals  of  the 
ohase  m  to  the  use  of  salt  The  deer  of  the  Al- 
I^hanies  osme  to  salt  licks,  and  the  Algonquins 
used  the  warm  springa  The  buffalo  of  Kentucky 
made  paths  to  the  ailt  runs.  But  the  deer  and 
bison  of  the  high  rolling  prairies  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  never  seek  salt,  and  the 
cause  of  this  is  that  the  soil  and  consequently  the 
grass  is  impregnated  with  it  The  leading  source 
of  the  decay  of  the  Indians  is  the  use  of  Wqxior 
not  of  salt  Alone  of  all  nations  they  are  without 
a  native  alcoholic  stimulant,  and  its  sudden  sod 
excessive  use  works  corruption  of  the  blood. 

F.  P. 


UfAmvK  BUBRDS  or  Cattl^t— Amid  the  noi^ 
speoulative  cant  in  fjvor  of  foreign  breeds  of  neat 
stock,  let  a  voice  be  heaini  for  the  neatest  kind  of 
all — ^the  "  old  red  **  Yankee  breed  of  kine  :  small 
eaters  and  good  milkers,  ddlcate  neck,  small 
head,  black  below  the  knee,  with  limbs  finelV 
turned,  llien,  for  oxen :  of  fine  fibre,  quioL 
movers,  strong  workers,  long  endurera.  The 
Puritans — the  best  breed  of  men-^brought  over 
the  best  breed  of  horse  and  cow  khid,  bat  were 
no  friends  to  hogs.  Why  should  we  suBer  the 
old  race  to  be  rooted  oat  7  Are  the  *'  old  reds  ** 
to  be  bored  out  of  cxistenoe  because  their  sirss 
are  oselesely  sought  for  in  '*  herd  books  *'  ? 

F.  P. 


"As  things  scom  Urge  that  we  through  mist 

doQcry, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify.*' — ^Pope. 

Not  so  always  ;  on  the  contrary,  dulness  quite 
as  often  diminishes  things  of  real  importance  as 
she  exaggerates  triflos.  The  f  jct  is,  stupid  ity  con- 
Aises  all  magnitudes,  as  ''colors  agree  in  the 
dark"  (Bacon),  and  this  sometimes  irom  igno- 
nnoe,  sometimet  from  stupid  envy. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

lAsjoings  from  Low  Latitudes ;  or,  Extracts 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Hon.  Lnpulsia  Gush- 
ington,    Murray. 

Thb  gayety  is  here  of  a  bright  woman^s 
genius  spent  for  the  sacred  purpose  of  b^uil* 
ing  pains  of  sickness  in  the  nearest  house- 
hold friend.  These  genial  sketches,  yivid 
with  the  mirth  that  comes  of  true  wit  and  a 
cultivated  intellect,  were  a  chief  among  many 
refined  pleasures  in  one  of  the  best  and  hap- 
piest of  English  homes.  But  since  the  litUe 
household  jest  was  made  into  a  book,  those 
eyes  that  it  was  used  to  brighten  have  been 
closed  in  death  ;  the  fiiithful,  cheerful  nurse 
is  now  a  mourner.  For  some  months,  there- 
fore, the  book,  ready  before  Christmas,  has 
been  withheld  from  publication.  But  its 
kindliness  of  humor,  and  the  playful  delicacy 
of  its  touches  of  wit,  jar  with  no  chord  of  true 
natural  music,  and  it  is  no  new  thing  that 
the  laughter  of  this  life  should  lie  so  near  its 
tears.  The  book  of  mirth  is  one  that  will 
awaken  in  some  hearts  sad  memories  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  Its  very  name  is  a 
domestic  joke  ;  but  to  the  wide  world  that, 
taking  the  book  literally,  reads  it,  as  we  must 
speak  of  it,  for  no  more  than  what  it  contains, 
it  is  simply  one  of  the  wittiest  and  merriest 
oijeux  d'esprit. 

The  Hon.  Impulsia  Gushington  is  symbol- 
ized in  the  vignette  on  the  cover  of  the  book 
as  a  great  goose  at  the  Pyramids  ;  a  goose  in 
a  pork-pie  hat.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  English 
language,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  to 
imply  only  kindliness — ^usually  indeed  an  af- 
fectionate kindliness — of  ridicule  in  calling 
any  one  a  goose  ;  or  it  means  absolute  kind- 
liness without  ridicule  when  the  similitude  is 
to  a  duck  ;  while  turkey-cocks,  calves,  pigs, 
jades,  asses,  dogs,  puppies,  and  all  other  ani- 
mals of  a  farm  are  used  to  suggest  only  cen- 
sorious ideas.  So  here  it  is  suggested  only 
with  the  kindliest  extravagance  that  the  Hon. 
I.  G.  is  a  goose.  She  is  a  maiden  lady  inno- 
cent of  the  world,  impulsive,  gushing,  full  of 
trust  in  all  she  sees  and  hears.  There  is  no 
sconi  in  the  hearty  laughter  raised  over  her 
diary,  or  in  the  four  and  twenty  clever  pic- 
tures, unsurpassed  by  those  of  Leech  himself 
in  comic  force,  with  which  it  is  illustrated. 
Instead  of  the  contemptuous  and  shallow  rid- 
icule of  modem  burlesque,  or  the  stupid  play 
on  words  that  takes  the  place  of  thinking,  we 
have  true  touches  of  quiet  wit,  the  jest  lying 


always  in  the  thought  itself  and  never  ib  the 
mere  distracting  accidents  of  sound,  which 
good  vn-iters  avoid  as  impediments  to  just  ex- 
pression. 

Thus,  in  the  first  sentences  of  Miss  Gush- 
ington's  diary,  what  could  be  simpler  than 
the  words  that  convey  a  sense  of  the  monoto- 
nous passage  of  time  tHrongh  a  quiet  solitary 
life,  and  humorously  suggest  Miss  Gushing 
ton's  unconsciousness  in  her  own  person  of 
the  gray  hairs  and  the  sallow  cheeks  of  age 
that  they  bring  with  them  ?  The  little  there 
is  to  think  of  and  the  much  that  is  made  of 
what  there  is  to  think  of,  in  the  person  of  the 
one  familiar  gentleman :  the  short  hint,  by  the 
way,  of  the  manners  of  that  gentleman,  the 
&shionable  lady's  doctor ;  the  queer  little  old 
maidish  sense  of  literature ; — how  much  is 
told  with  a  gay  delicacy  of  caricature  in  a 
few  perfectly  unobtrusive  sentences? 

•*  1st  January  f  1861. — Another  New  Year's 
Day !  Dear  mo !  how  astonishingly  fiut  they 
come  round  ;  and  all  so  like  one  another.  If 
I  did  not  begin  to  perceive  a  few  gray  hairs 
about  dear  Bijou's  muzzle,  I  shoiHd  hiudly 
credit  the  lapse  of  the  last  ten  years. 

*<  I  certainly  feel  a  little  bilious  this  morn- 
ing. This  foggy  time  of  the  year  never  agrees 
with  me,  and  the  light  to-day  seems  to  me  to 
cast  a  most  unbecoming  shade  over  the  com- 
plexion. 

*^  I  have  been  interrupted  by  a  singularly 
agreeable  and  well-timed  visit  from  my  valued 
friend  and  physician.  Sir  Merlin  Merrivale. 
He  quite  poli-pohs  the  notion  of  my  being 
bilious,  and  assures  me  I  look  younger  than 
1  have  done  these  ten  years !  What  a  de- 
lightful temperament  he  possesses  !  so  cheer- 
ful and  animated.  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
that  there  is  no  profession  I  so  sinceVely  ad- 
mire as  the  medical  one.  A  doctor  is  ever  a 
charming  companion ;  seeing  so  much  of  life, 
with  su<m  varied  attainments,  such  resources 
of  scientific  knowledge,  how  can  they  fail  to 
eclipse  all  other  men  m  their  powers  of  con- 
versation ? 

•  <*  Sir  Merlin  tells  me  that  he  makes  it  a 
rule  to  read  some  entertaining  book  in  the 
carriage,  between  his  professional  visits. 
—  *  Does  it  on  principle  ;  —  a  change  in  t!ie 
current  of  the  ideas  being  as  necessary  to  the 
mind  as  a  tide  ta  the  ocean.'  How  striking 
is  the  observation,  and  how  true !  He  *  fan- 
cies that  my  ideas  have  been  running  all  one 
way  for  some  time  past,  and  thinks  a  change 
would  be  beneficial.'    I  am  sure  he  is  right ! 

**  I  have  been  trying  to  asoertain  exactly 
what  is  the  subject  that  has  particularly  oc- 
cupied my  thoughts  of  late,  but  I  have  not 
come  to  a  latisfiictory  conclusion.    Boon's 
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aatimia  certainly  engrosseB  me  at  ttmee ;  and 
the  parrot's  state  of  health  givee  me  much 
oneaeiness;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things.  Then,  again,  that  redness  in 
my  faithful  Corkscrew's  face,  which  has  in- 
creaeed  so  alarmingly  of  late,  —  that  has 
preyed  upon  my  mind  a  good  deal.  I  ought 
to  have  spoken  to  Sir  Merlin  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Corkscrew  himself  attributes  it  to  a 
rheumatic  affection,  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily. 

"  4  P.Af. — A  note  from  Sir  Merlin, — and 
a  book.  *  Eothen  ! '  pretty  name  f  I  am  to 
give  him  my  opinion  of  the  work.  Sir  Mer- 
Bn  strongly  advises  me  to  travel.  '  Travels 
himself  pretty  constantly ;  always  takes  a  lit- 
tle run  in  the  holidays :  —  spent  a  week  in 
Otaheite  last  Septeml)er,  and  thinks  of  a  trip 
up  the  Zambesi  this  autumn . '  How  delight- 
im  it  sounds !  His  activity  is  quite  inspir- 
ing ;  I  feel  an  inclination  to  go  Somewhere 
immediately.  It  must  be  so  beneficial  to  the 
mind. 

*'  Sir  Merlin  says  some  ver^;  striking  things 
in  this  note  about  the  *  desirableness  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  our  opportunities,  and  of 
cheerfully  appreciating  Uie  powers  and  facul- 
ties allotted  to  every  age. '  I  see  he  ends  with 
a  quotation : — 

"  *  Nor  ftrom  Life's  lost  stale  dregs  hope  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  ramiiogs  ooidd  not  give.' 

Dryden!  hum!  I  can't  say  I  admire  him 
much.  A  little  eoarse  I  should  say,  and  cer- 
tainly obscure.  *  Last  stale  dreg8,' — what  a 
pothousy  sound  it  has!  And  then  again, 
•  sprightly  running ; '  of  course  I  understand 
the  indirect  allusion  to  Sir  Merlin's  active 
movements ;  but  surely  the  words  *  rapid  lo- 
comotion '  would  have  conveyed  the  mean- 
ing more  clearly,  and  given  a  more  elegant 
turn  to  the  expression.'' 

MiBB  Gushington  having  fallen  asleep  over 
the  delights  of  Eothen  finds  it  a  delightful 
book,  and  is  shown  in  the  first  plate  as  she 
sits  by  the  fire  with  the  book  in  her  lap  and 
Bijou  on  a  eushion  by  her  side,  the  fiiir  reader 
whimsically  intent  in  elderly  maiden  medita- 
tion as  she  evolves  out  of  the  depths  of  her 
inner  consciousness  an  exact  imago  of  the  ac- 
complished author. 

*'  What  a  fascinating  being  he  must  be ! 
—simple,  earnest,  full  of  reverential  feeling 
and  mild  enthusiasm !  he  has  taken  complete 
possession  of  my  imagination .  I  know  by  in- 
stinct what  his  personal  appearance  must  be; 
dark  J — with  the  rich  bronze  of  travel  on  his 
manly  cheek, — wild  masses  of  raven  hair,  and 
flashing  eyes  of  jet !  Something  Manfredy 
and  Corsairish  in  expression,  perhaps, — but 


mellowed  and  softened,  no  doubt,  by  the  gen- 
tle influences  of  a  more  ornate  civilization. 

^*  I  wonder— does  he  still  wander  on  those 
distant  shores  ?  or,  like  the  honey-bee  laden 
with  exotic  sweets,  has  he  returned  to  gamer 
his  perfumed  memories  in  his  native  land — 
and  another  volume  ?  If  in  England — where  ? 
I  gather  from  the  book  that  he^s  still  unmar- 
ri«i, — if  so — whi/?  Ah,  Frolic  Fancy! 
whither  wouldst  thou  stray? 

'*  The  answer  from  Sir  Merlin  just  arrived ! 
'  the  author  of  "  Eothen  "  is  not  dark,  and 
he  is  married.' 

H4  o'ctocfeP.Af. — I  have  been  readins  a 
pige  or  two  of  mv  favorite  poet,  Moore.  What 
beautiful  lines  tho^are, — 

« *  *Twa8  ever  thus :  since  ohildh  cod's  hour,  etc.* 

**  Mem. — ^Moore  infinitely  superior  to  Dry- 
den  !  Ear  deeper  knowledfge  of  the  human 
heart." 

In  the  next  picture,  one  of  the  best,  we  see 
Miss  Gushington  ringing  the  bell,  her  fiice  in 
a  mild  intellectual  blaze  of  sudden  inspira- 
tion. 

*<  Minikin  (my  attached  personal  atten- 
dant) thinks  with  Sir  Merlin  that  travel  would 
do  me  good.     She  recommends  Margate. 

"  5  P.M. — A  delightful  thought  has  struck 
me ;  it  has  positively  illumined  the  blank  of 
existence^  Why  should  I  not  follow  in  the 
glowing  footsteps  of  *  Eothen  ! '  why  should 
I  not  bask  in  the  rays  of  Eastern  suns,  and 
steep  my  drooping  spirits  in  the  reviving  in- 
fluences of  their  magical  mirages? 

**  The  idea  was  an  inspiration  I  I  instantly 
rang  for  my  faithful  Minikin,  and  bade  her 
prepare  for  Eastern  travel  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice. That  excellent  creature.  Corkscrew, 
shall  also  attend  me ; — with  these  well-tried 
and  trusty  domestics  about  me,  I  shall  not 
dread  the  wrench  from  old  associations ;  fa- 
miliar fiices  can  make  any  land  a  home. 
Dear  little  Bijou !  neither  shall  ^ou  be  left 
behind. 

«*  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  revive  fiiint 
recollections  of  a  long-vanished  past.  I  know 
that — ^when  a  little  child  of  &yo  summers — I 
accompanied  my  honored  parents  to  some 
bathing  establishment  on  the  coast  of  France 
('twas  the  first  and  last  time  I  ever  quitted 
my  native  land) .  I  cannot  recollect  its  name 
or  situation, — out  this  broken  link  in  mem- 
ory's chain  adds  a  tender  pleasure  to  the  zest 
of  foreign  travel.  Dear,  dear  *  Abroad ! ' 
your  image  is  henceforth  connected  with  the 
memory  of  my  sainted  parents,  whose  por^ 
traits  seem  to  bend  from  ^eir  frames  and  to 
smile  in  mild  approval  of  my  determination.'* 

Mrs.  Minikin  now  meditates  profoundly  on 
the  subject  of  travelling-board  wages.    But 
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the  ezoellent  CkirkwMW  had  to  be  left  be- 
hind in  charge  of  the  home  and  cellar,  since 
the  faithful  creature  not  only  Bees  at  once  the 
difficulty  MisB  Guehington  had  not  considered, 
that  if  there  is  to  be  travel  in  Egypt,  he  may 
be  expected  to  black  his  own  boots  on  the 
journey,  bat  ^Iso,  the  lady  tells  ns,— * 

<*  Proceeded  to  remark,  with  some  asper- 
ity of  manner,  that  he  understood,  from  a 
gentlenum's  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  knew  the  place,  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  going  up  rivers,  in  native  boats  called 
*  Dahyers^'' — ^that  he  begged  to  know '  whether 
he  should  find  a  proper  pantry  and  steward^s 
joom  on  board  these  here  '*  dabyers ;  "  and 
above  all,  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a 
«'  second  table  "  in  the  servants'  hall? '  A 
dreadful  sense  of  the  privatiiMis  we  might  all 
be  subjected  to,  rushed  across  my  mind, — ^but 
it  was  a  duty  I  owed  to  CorlcBcrew  and  to 
myself  to  face  the  realities  of  travel,  however 
painful ,  and  to  state  the  exact  truth .  '  Cork- 
screw \ '  I  said,  *  pantries  I  am  not  prepared 
to  promise  or  deny;  but,  as  to  *^ second  ta- 
bles,'' I  fear  that  there  may  be  sometimes  a 
difficulty  in  furnishing  sufficient  materials  for 
a  first  /  we  may  occasionally  have  little  to 

Sut  on  it,  save  a  haunch  of  crocodile,  or  a 
ozen  pelican's  eggs ! '  " 

On  board  the  P.  and  0.  steamer,  where 
Mrs.  Minikin  requested  during  the  voyage 
that  she  might  be  set  ashore, — anywhere, — 
Miss  Gushington  was  much  struck  with  the 
captain : — 

**A  very  pleasing,  animated  personage! 
He  realizes  my  idea  of  what  Christopher  Co- 
lumbns  must  haye  been ;  full  of  dash  and 
daring :  I  think  I  have  an  instinctive  attrac- 
tion towards  members  of  his  profession,  so 
open-hearted,  frank,  and  free-spoken!  As 
eompanioift  none  are  superior  totnem." 

Arrived  at  Alexandria,  a  terrible  blow  fell 
on  Miss  Gushington.  The  faithful  Minikin, 
''already  put  upon  more  than  she  had  ever 
ought  to  abear,"  resenting  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  donkey-men  to  lift  her  into 
the  saddle,  gave  warning  on  the  spot,  and  her 
return-passage  was  paid  that  she  might  rejoin 
the  excellent  Corkscrew  in  Brook  Street. 
**  Attached  servants  are  suoh  real  treasures ! 
— ^trifles  should  never  induce  one  lightly  to 
deprive  one's  self  of  the  inestimable  comfort 
of  their  affectionate  ministerings."  But  Miss 
Gushington  met  with  a  hospitable  friend  in 
Alexandria,  and  she  engaged  a  dragoman. 
Her  friend  advised  her  to  aeleot  a  humdron- 


looking  naa,  reported  fiutfafiil  and 
tioofl,  bat  flays  Impnlsia : — 

<*  That  long  upper  lip !   that  contracted 
forehead !  surely,  in  the  constant  guide  and 
attendant  on  such  a  journey,  one  requires 
something  beyond  the  mere  vulear  virtu€2fl 
wliich  would  recommend  a  London  butler. 
One  asks  some  spark  of  the  ethereal  fire  of 
poetry !  some  of  the  energy  of  genius  and  ro- 
mantic daring !  I  have  just  seen  a  person  who 
unites  these  characteristics  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree.   I  think  he  will  suit  me  exactly.     He 
IS  a  Greek ;  his  name,  Dimitri ;  a  noble-look- 
ing being,  in  full  Albanian  costume.    He 
realizes  my  notion  of  what  Lord  Byron  must 
have  been,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  romantic 
manhood.     I  think  I  see  a  certain  degree  of 
narrow  prejudice  in  Mr.  T.^s  mind ;  he  does 
not  seem  to  share  my  predilection  for  the  noble 
Grecian  people,  and  even  expressed  a  poeative 
antipathy  to  Dimitri.    Some  foolish  story  ex- 
ists, which  weighs  more  than  it  ought  with 
Mr.  T. — a  report  that  Dimitri  had  killed 
and  eaten  his^last  master,  on  an  unfortu- 
nate journey  to  Khartum,  when  provisions 
unexpectedly  ran   short ;    such    a    self-evi- 
dent   calumny  !      That   grand    head, — that 
classic  profile  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
falsehood !     As  he  stood  before  me,  in  a  fine 
martial  attitude,  leaning  cm  an  arm-ohair,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  '  sounding  shield,'  I 
could  not  help  fancying  that  to  a  poet's  or  a 
painter's  eye,  we  might  have  sat  for  Dido  and 
ifSneas!    Dear  little  Bijou  seems  to  have 
taken  an    unconquerable  prejudice  against 

How  Miss  Gusli ington  and  Dunitii  ap- 
peared as  Dido  and  i9i)neas  to  a  painter's  ^ye, 
the  author  of  the  Diary  shows  whimsio^y 
with  her  pencil,  the  prejudice  of  dear  little 
Bijou  not  being  forgotten. 

The  next  picture  represents  the  table 
d'hote  at  Cairo,  where  the  confiding  lady  is 
seen  making  friends  with  the  MacFishy  fam- 
ily : — 

«<  Unprotected  as  I  am,  and  in  some  meaa- 
ure  unused  to  battle  with  the  hostile  array  of 
unforeseen  contingencies,  the  protection  of 
Mr.  MacPlshy,  and  the  companionship  of  his 
amiable  wife  and  daughter,  are  advantages 
for  which  I  cannot  be  too  grateful.  The  hufr- 
band  is  silent  and  abstracted,  but  with  much 
of  the  dry  and  *■  pawkie '  humor  of  his  coun- 
try. He  recalls  to  my  mind  some  of  those 
delightful  characters  tiiat figure  on  thegraj^ic 
pace  of  the  Great  Northern  Magician.  Bich- 
urd  Mony plies  and  Bailie  Jarvie  come  with 
irresistible  force  to  my  recollection  as  I  gOK 
upon  his  astute  yet  benignant  countenance : 
Mrs.  MacFishy  is  a  most  excellent,  motherly 
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«veatut«, — ^perhaps  not  t«fKned  in  ftppaaivttMe 
or  mannefB,  but  full  of  good-4mmor  and  kind- 
lineM. 

"  I  own  that,  in  mjjiresent  mood,  the  ooih- 
Tentionai  elegancies  of  what  is  called  in  the 
world's  jar^n  **  good  society,*''  have  lost 
much  of  their  potent  inflaenco ;  worth,  good- 
noes,  a  certain  spioe  of  refreehiog  original- 
itj,  combined  with  intellectual  euperioritj, 
Btrength  of  will,  and  a  dash  of  boldneea,  have 
a  singular  power  to  rivet  the  imagination  and 
fill  the  mind.  These  qualities  combine  to 
render  Mr.  Andi'ew  MacFishy,  junior,  a  very 
deliijhtful  companion.  Witnout  much  pec* 
ulanty  of  feature,  or  height  of  stature,  his 
appearance  is,  nevertheless,  singularly  pre- 
possewing.  The  nose  is  slightly  *  retrouss^ ; ' 
the  ^ye  lively,  and,  as  it  were,  conqttering  in 
expression  ;  there  is  a  general  air  of  aelf-re- 
liance,  and  readiness  to  meet  all  emergenotes 
in  his  appearance ;  the  contour  of  his  bead  is 
remarkably  bold  and  resolute ;  the  hair,  of 
that  bright,  energetic  hue  called  '  Ilighland 
red,'  which  I  own  I  think  characteristic  and 
becoming.  lie  has  hitherto  devoted  his  very 
euperior  talents  to  the  study  of  that  great 
palladium  of  our  liberties — the  law.  Young 
ns  he  is,  he  already  Writes  himself  W.  &— 
<Hr '  Writer  to  the  Signet/ — a  place  of  great 
trusty  I  am  told,  in  too  Scottiso  legal  ranks. 
Altogether,  he  is  a  very  remarkable  young 
man,  and  realizes  in  some  degree  my  idea  or 
the  Cid." 

What  horror  of  the  night  attended  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Indian  mail !  what  tragedy  sealed 
the  fate  of  Bijou !  and  how  Dimitri  stood 
before  the  lady  for  the  last  time  **  in  the  at- 
titude of  Ulysses  relating  his  shipwreck  to 
the  Princess  Xausicaa,"  only  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  the  chronicler  shall  tell.  But  the 
journey  was  to  be  continued  :— 

«•  Mr.  MacFishy  is  never  very  oomranni- 
cative,  and  of  late  has  been  wholly  occupied 
with  preparations  for  our  voyage.  ^  I  agreed 
at  once  to  all  the  provisions  of  a  little  con- 
tract which  Mr.  Andrew  has  drawn  up  with 
friendly  celerity  and  professional  acumen,  as 
to  the*  terms  on  which  I  should  become  a 
member  of  their  party  up  the  Nile.  They 
undertake  all  the  trouble  of  the  airanj^ 
meats,  and  assign  to  me  a  nice  little  cabin, 
about  six  feet  long  and  two  wide,  in  which 
(with  a  little  contrivance)  I  have  made  my- 
self pretty  comfortable.  In  return  for  tlieso 
advantages,  I  pay  in  advance  half  the  ex- 
penses of  the  hire  of  the  dahabich,  Or  boat, 
as  well  as  half  the  cost  of  the  daily  expendi- 
ture. 

*'  I  consider  this  truly  liberal  on  their 
parts,  as,  although  they  are  a  numerous 
party,  and  I  am  alone,  the  emancipation 
from  all  pecuniary  disputes  and  worries,  to 


wkieh  I  have  a  natural  aversion,  and  the 
eomibrt  and  nspectability 'of  such  efficient 
protection,  render  it  to  me  a  most  satisfiM)* 
tory  arrangement.  We  have  all  laugliingly 
agreed  to  a  clause  which  Mr.  MacFishy  has 
added,  to  the  effect  that  whoever  tires  of  the 
voyage,  and  separates  voluntarily  from  the 
party,  must  forfeit  his  or  her  share  of  the  ex*> 


*«  Poor  Corkscrew !  when  I  look  at  our 
floating  home,  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the 
idea  of  the  luxuries  he  could  not  dispense 
with  !  Pantries,  servants'  halls,  second  ta- 
bke !  How  fortunate  it  is  that  I  did  not  ex- 
pose faiin  to  the  numerous  little  inconven-> 
lences  of  EJgyptian  travelling ! 

'*  Our  boat  is  a  ro/il,  with  a  one-storied 
oottaeo  on  it.  <  Forward,'  as  it  is  technicdly 
callecf— or  as  I  should  describe, — in  the  little 
front  yard  before  the  cottage-door — the  Arab 
sailors  sit  and  row  the  boat ;  there  also  they 
eat,  drink,  sing,  sleep,  say  their  prayers,  and . 
often  throttle  each  other. 

"  *  Aft,'* — or,  a^  I  should  say,  behindy — ^yon 
descend  one  step  into  the  cottage  parlor  ;  dp- 
posite  you  is  the  door  into  a  passage  which 
runs  to  the  stem,  and  on  each  side  of  this  are 
our  little  cells  or  cabins.  They  are  all  very 
^ small,  including  the  parlor;  but  then  we 
have  the  top  of  OJr  house  for  a  pleaaaat 
promenade,  with  an  awning  and  benches; 
here  we  spend  the  day,  enjoy  the  delicious 
breeEC,  watch  the  Arabs  at  their  oars,  count 
the  wild  geose  flying  over  our  heads,  or  the 
cranes  standing  meditatively  on  the  muddy 
shallows.  We  often  run  aground,  but  we 
get  off  again,  with  much  cursing  and  swoaring 
on  the  part  of  the  rais  (or  captain),  a  fine, 
prophetic-looking  man,  who  quite  realises 
my  idea  of  Bakam.  We  run  permanently 
aground  for  the  night,  as  near  a  village  as 
we  can,  for  the  convenience  of  buying  goat's 
milk,  eggs,  and  pigeons. 

'*  Then  all  the  women  in  the  village  eome 
down  to  fill  their  water-jars,  and  to  stare  in 
at  our  windows,  and  all  the  dogs  come  down 
to  bark  at  us.  Then  the  boatmen  begin  their 
songs,  and  eat  their  dried  dates  and  nasty 
messes,  and  soon  after  throttling  commences, 
and  sometimes  continues  far  into  the  night. 

**  Such  is  the  tenor  of  our  existence.  The 
scene  is  ever  spirit-stirrinff  and  suggestive, 
and  I  enjoy  my  present  life  more  than  I  can 
say,  in  spite  of  the  slight  inconveniences  of 
my  little  sleeping  apartment,  the  narrow  di- 
mensions of  which  nave  caused  some  triflins 
accidents :  such  as  my  putting  my  head 
thivugh  the  window-pane  m  the  act  of  turn- 
ing round  in  bed,  and  finding  my  foot  in  tbo 
water-jug  on  waking  yesterday  raominff. 
The  only  drawback  to  aiy  pleasurable  feel- 
ings is  witnessing  the  peculiar  effect  of  the 
cKraate  on  poor  Mrs.  MacFishy,  which  I  have 
belore  alluded  to,  and  which  appears  to  me 
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to  increase  the  farther  we  remove  firom  Cairo : 
it  lakes  the  form  of  a  sort  of  stupor,  attended 
occasionaily  bj  light  deliriam." 

And  then  there  was  the  picnic  at  the  Pyr- 
amids, where  '*  Mrs.  MacFishy  wa,^  more  than 
nsually  affected  bj  the  enervating  influence 
of  this  climate,'-  and  the  picnic  at  Thebes,  in 
the  tomb  of  King  Rowdedowses  the  Fifty-sev- 
enth, where  Miss  Gushington  was  subdued 
and  saddened  by  the  increasing  evidences  of 
Mrs.  MacFishy's  awful  infirmity. 

**  Alas  !  I  can  no  longer  hide  from  myself 
the  fact,  that  she  is  almost  always  in  a  state 
of  inebriety.  How  I  could  so  long  be  blind 
to  this  circumstance  astonishes  me  when  I 
reflect  on  the  pest,  and  yet  it  ought  not  to 
surprise  me,  since  I  perceive  that  her  own 
family  are  apparently  still  unconscious  of  the 
dreadful  fact.  I  know  not  what  course  to 
pursue ;  sometimes  I  resolve  to  speak  to  some 
member  of  the  family  on  the  subject ;  at 
other  moments  I  shrink  frgm  the  responsibil- 
ity of  rudely  tearing  the  veil  from  their  eyes ; 
it  is  such  a  delicate  matter  to  touch  upon ! 

**  To-day  we  visited  the  far-famed  Necrop- 
olis of  Thebes,  afler  first  paying  homage  at 
the  feet  of  those  world- wonders,  the  so-called 
Memtaonian  Colossi.  What  stupendous  re- 
fleotions  do  these  grand  forme  call  up  in  the 
thoughtful  mind  !  Thousands  of  harvests 
have  sprung  and  ripened  at  their  feet,  while 
these  mute  guardians  of  the  fertile  plain  have 
watched  with  stony  eyes  the  revolvmg  glories 
of,  etc. 

*'  [The  editor  has  again  taken  the  liberty 
of  curtailing  the  eloquent  expression  of  Miss 
Gushington 's  admiration  for  Egyptian  art. 
Her  enthusiasm  has  perhaps  carried  her  too 
far  in  the  last  passage  ;  the  statues  in  ques- 
tion having  little  or  no  faee  lefl,  the  expres- 
sion *  stonv  eyes  '  is  more  poetical  than  ap- 
propriate.] 

"Journal  Continued. 

"  Aft»r  a  hurried  glance  at  magnificent 
Medinet  Habo,  which  I  trust  I  may  nave  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  detail  upon  our  re- 
turn, we  mounted  our  steeds,  and  set  off  for 
the  Necropolis.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  asso- 
ciate with  that  name  the  chaste  and  ipournful 
elegance  of  our  suburban  cemeteries,  I  was 
at  first  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  aspect 
of  the  place, — a  sandstone  hill,  burrowed  in 
every  direction  by  deceased  monarchs.  But 
the  mterior  of  these  tombs  repays  the  visitor 
for  the  trouble,  and  sometimes  the  difficulty, 
of  exploring  them,  being  full  of  interest,  and 
curious  paintings,  and  bats. 

"  We  picnicked  in  the  entrance  of  a  tomb, 
that  of  Kmg  Rowdedowses  the  Fifty-seventh, 
of  the  18tb  Dynasty,  a  person  (1  believe) 
highly  deserving  of  the  interest  and  respect 


he  inspires  amongst  those  historians  towbcm 
his  virtues  and  exploits  are  well  known. 

"  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Andrew  to 
enliven  our  party,  it  was  not  as  cheerful  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  locality. 
Mrs.  MacFishy  was,  I  rqgret  to  say,  decidedly 
<  elevated '  very  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  her 
dauffhter,  Eupnemia,  startled  us  continually 
by  toe  most  fearful  shrieks,  occasioned  by  the 
fitful  visits  of  some  large  insect  of  the  moth 
kind,  which  infests  these  tombs,  and  which — 
Mr.  Andrew  assured  us — is  called  by  natural- 
ists the  Be-he  moth.  Moreover,  we  had  occa- 
sion for  even  graver  alarm,  in  the  midst  of  the 
X,  on  Mr.  MacFishy 's  suddenly  turning 
md  solemnlv  assuring  us  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  he  wafl  actually  sitting  on  a 
scorpion  *  Most  fortunately  it  proved  to  be 
the  sting  of  a  less  venomous  creature,  painful, 
but  not  dangerous." 

How  Impulsia  Gushington's  eyes  opened 
to  more  infirmities  of  the  MacFishvs,  and 
how  she  quitted  them  with  a  withering 
glance  and  majestic  gesture  at  a  village  on 
the  Nile,  near  £dfou,  the  pictures  and  the 
diary  next  show.  Alone  in  that  village  the 
fair  Impulsia  was  in  a  most  unprecedented 
and  bewildering  situation.  But  her  courage 
rose  with  the  occasion ;  she  bargained  with 
the  villagers,  and  in  tranquil  delight  we  now 
see  her  riding  upon  a  placid  camel  through 
the  open  plain.  Another  camel  bears  her 
luggage.  The  merchant  and  his  friend,  who 
own  the  camels,  walk  in  advance,  two  "  mild 
Nubians  (for  so  Herodotus  designates  the  gen- 
tle people)"  merrily  trot  by  her  side. 

**The  lovely  scene,  the  balmy  air,  the 
sense  of  freedom,  the  relief  from  hateful  as- 
sociations, all  combined  to  soothe  and  calm 
my  spirit.  I  contrasted  these  gentle  deni- 
zens of  the  Desert — their  courteous  salaams 
and  poetical  forms  of  address — with  the  vul- 
gar rudeneds  of  my  late  companions.  I  com- 
pared the  flat  conventionalities  of  civilized 
existence — with  the  piquant  charm  of  my 
present  situation. 

'*  I  fell  into  a  delicious  trance,  half  slum- 
ber, half  reverie.  I  could  have  journeyed 
thus  forever !  " 

Most  comical  is  the  change  when  from  this 
passage  and  the  picture  to  which  it  pertains 
we  turn  the  leaf,  and  behold  the  camel  with 
his  tail  up  plunging  over  the  desert  in  un- 
gainly gallop,  while  the  hapless  Impulsia, 
lifted  from  her  seat  by  the  tremendous 
bounds,  grasps  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  and 
is  carried  along  •*  in  the  well-known  but 
critical  posture  which  Mile.  £ulalie  Yol-au- 
Vent  assumes  in  the  Courier  of  St.  Peters- 
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bofgh,  or  tbe  Wild  Hone  of  the  PrairieB,  at 
ABtlej's  Theatre."  She  loees  her  hat,  her 
poraeol,  and  more.  The  mild  Nubians  haye 
gone  off  with  the  other  camel  and  the  lug- 
gage that  it  carried.  More  awful  still,  when 
&inting  and  falling  on  the  sand  she  has  ter^ 
riUj  torn  her  dress,  bat  aroused  to  conscious- 
ness, has  taken  it  off  to  mend,  becanse  she 
carries  in  her  pocket  all  the  necessary  little 
matters  that  will  enable  her  to  repair  the 
damage,  she  falls  asleep  over  the  work,  and 
even  her  dress  is  stolen  from  her  lap.  We 
next  jee  the  ill-&ted  lady  in  virgin  modesty 
as  she  appears  in  her  crinoline  before  an  as- 
tounded village  sheikh. 

''They  had  robbed  me  of  everything  I 
possessed ;  but  I  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  I  had  escaped  with  life — and  an  under- 
petticoat.  Sucn,  literally,  waa>the  extent  of 
my  possessions.  I  had  divested  myself  of 
the  dress  in  order  to  mend  it,  intending  to 
put  it  on  asain  immediately,  but,  falling 
asleep  so  suddenly,  I  remained  in  what  may 
be  termed  costume's  simplest  expression j  except 
that  I  had  accidentally  retained  the  struc- 
ture that  supports  the  upper  garments — the 
*  hoop,'  *  cage,'  or  *  crincume.' 

*'  I  sat  down  in  this  terrible  emergency  to 
reflect  on  the  course  I  should  pursue.  My 
purse  was  gone, — I  had  no  money  to  buy 
other  clothing,  supposing  that  in  this  wretched 
Tillage  such  articles  were  to  be  bought,  which 
I  knew  was  improbable.  It  was  true  that  in 
this  delicious  climate  the  absence  of  clothing 
iiras  likely  to  prove  less  inconvenient  than — 
on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter — ^might  be 
supposed;  but  there  were  other  considera- 
tions, which  will  naturally  sug^t  them- 
selves to  the  sensitively  delicate  mmd.  How 
was  the  impropriety  of  my  appearance  to  be 
obviated?  I  had  read  of  ladies  in  similar 
circumstances  letting  down  their  back  hair, 
and  finding  it  an  efficient  substitute.  Godiva 
is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  success  of  this 
expedient.  But  then  I  must  supnose  that 
her  hair  was  longer  and  more  abunaant  than 
mine,  which  haraly  reached  my  shoulders. 

**  Was  there  a  chance  of  my  being  able  to 
recover  my  lost  property  ?  I  remembered  to 
have  been  told  that  the  sheikh,  or  chief,  of 
every  village,  however  poor,  was  a  sort  of 
magistrate  *  au  petit  pied,'  with  power  to  in- 
yestigate,  and  authority  to  punish,  any  theft 
committed  within  his  jurisdiction.  No  doubt 
even  this  small  village  o^ned  an  official  dig- 
nitary of  this  sort ;  I  determined  to  seek  him 
out  and  make  my  complaint. 

"  With  timid  footstep  and  faltering  heart, 
such  as  the  illustrious  lady — to  whom  I  have 
alluded  above — ^must  have  owned,  on  first 
emerging  from  her  palace  and  descending  int<^ 
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the  silent  streets  of  Coventi^,  I  crept  forth 
from  my  cave  and  ventured  into  the  village. 
It  was  a  wretched  collection  of  hovels,  with 
few  and  poor  inhabitants.  Some  women  re- 
turning from  the  well,  with  their  ^ceful 
water-mrs  on  their  heads  and  their  dirty  cot- 
ton veils  held  by  one  comer  in  their  teeth,— 
a  few  idle  bc^s,  who* with  the  sprightliness 
of  childhood  flung  stones  at  me, — these  were 
the  only  living  souls  I  met,  and  I  rejoiced  to 
find  that  my  denuded  appearance  seemed  to 
excite  in  them  neither  surprise  nor  curiosity. 

*<I  looked  about  me,  and  instinctively 
singled  out,  as  the  sheikh's  abode,  a  house 
of  superior  pretensions  to  the  rest,  inasmuch 
as, — though  the  upper  part,  containing  the 
inevitable  pigeon-cote,  was  built  of  clay  and 
pottery,  like  the  others, — the  lower  part  was 
principally  of  stone.  The  door  stood  invit- 
ingly open ;  I  entered. 

'^  The  sheikh — a  venerable  old  man  with  a 
long  white  beard  and  an  enormous  green  tur- 
ban— was  seated  in  domestic  comfort  on  his 
humble  divan,  smoking  a  long  chibouque, 
with  his  coffee,  etc.,  beside  him.  Stretching 
forth  my  hand  in  suppliant  guise,  I  beean, 
in  the  best  Arabic  I  could  muster, — which 
consisted  only  of  a  few  isolated  noun-sub- 
stantives, such  as  <  bad  Arabe^,'  *  robbers,' 
<  clothes,'  *  camel,' — to  explain  my  situation 
and  implore  his  assistance. 

*<  I  toink  he  had  been  dozing  when  I  en- 
tered. As  he  gazed  upon  me,  his  eyes  and 
mouth  gradual^  viidcned  to  an  inconceivable 
extent,  whilst  out  of  the  latter  rolled  an  ap- 
parently illimitable  volume  of  tobacco-smoke^ 
which  irresistibly  reminded  me  of  that  charm- 
ing story,  *•  The  Fisherman  and  the  Geni,'  the 
delight  of  my  innocent  childhood .  At  length 
he  drew  a  deep  and  sonorous  inspiration,  ut- 
tered a  loud  shriek,  and,  scrambling  to  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  divan,  drew  himself 
up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  where, 
trembling  ana  staring,  he  began  muttering 
invocations  to  Allah  and  the  Prophet. 

<*  I  distinctly  heard  the  word  '  afrit '  in 
his  prayer,  and  immediately  guessed  that  he 
had  taken  my  unexpected,  perhaps  peculiar 
appearance,  ^r  that  of  an  evil  spirit ! 

The  desire  of  all  chivalrous  men  and  sym- 
pathizing women  must  be  to  see  the  fair  Iin- 
pulsia  extricated  from  this  difficult  and  most 
embarrassing  position. 

But  if  they  would  see  that  and  loam  also 
what  more  befell  her,  they  must  turn  to  her 
Eothen  in  the  Diary  itself.  The  book  is  the 
merriest  of  £aster  Extravngnnzan,  the  pic- 
tures almost  better  than  the  text  which,  nkil- 
fully  read  aloud  in  .a  homo  circle,  will  affitrd 
an  April  night's  entertainment  of  as  hearty, 
wholesome  mirth  as  only  one  book  in  a  thou- 
sand furnishes. 
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iVom  The  Epifoopftl  B«Mader« 
CAN  THERE  BB  REtKIONt 


The  following  facts,  now  almoflt  forgotten, 
may  be  not  without  a  bearing  on  this  point : 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1859,eevewil  Southern 
bishope,  with  a  number  of  clergy  and  laity, 
met  near  Chattanooga,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
neflsee,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the 
proposed  University  of  the  South.  The  pro* 
oeedings,  according  to  a  report  published  at 
Atlanhi,  Georgia,  began  as  follows  :-* 

<<  The  Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  Green  of  Missis- 
sippi,  then  rose  and  said,  that  it  was  proper 
after  singing  the  praise  of  God,  to  pause  and 
listen  to  nis  holy  word — he  would,  therefore, 
read  a  chapter,  not  inappropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion which  called  the  assembly  together. 

*♦  The  chapter  selected  by  the  Kt.  Key.  Pre- 
late, was  the  twenty-second  of  Joshua.  It 
recites  how  the  trilies  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  received  their 
inheritance  on  *  the  other  side  of  Jordan  : ' 
and  how,  when  their  enemies  were  all  defeated 
and  they  had  returned  to  their  homes,  they 
*  built  therd  an  Altar  by  Jordan,  a  ^reat 
Altar  to  see  to."  It  describes  the  indigna- 
tion of  Israel,  and  the  expostulation  of  their 
deputed  elders  against  what  seemed  to  be  an 
act  fiaught  with  rebellion,  and  hostile  to  the 
peace  and  unity  of  brethren,  and  the  eamest- 
oess  with  whicn  any  such  intentions  were  dis- 
claimed. They  had  said,  *  Let  us  now  pre- 
pare to  build  us  an  altar,  not  for  burnt  oner- 
ing  nor  for  sacrifice,  but  that  it  may  be  a 
witness  between  us  and  you  and  our  genera- 
tions after  us,  that  we  mi^ht  do  the  service 
of  the  Lord — that  your  children  may  not  say 
to  our  children  in  time  to  come,  Ye  have  no 
part  in  the  Lord.' 

*'  The  reader  added  no  comment  to  this  well- 
chosen  Scripture — already  ev&y  heart  was 
full.  For  these  first  spoken  words  eipreesed 
the  thought  of  all,  that  not  in  malice  or  in 
mischief,  not  in  rebellion  or  in  disaffection 
had  we  come  together  beneath  the  blue  sky  ; 
that  so  far  from  rearing  an  altar  of  discontent, 
we  had  met  with  a  just  pride  in  our  common 
heritage,  with  an  abiding  devotion  in  our 
common  faith,  with  more  than  a  brother's 
love  to  the  tribes  more  numerous  and  more 
favored  than  ourselves,  separated  from  us  by 
the  hills  and  streams  of  our  common  home. 

**  Such  thoughts  as  these  found  their  utter- 
ance in  the  Te  Deum  which  was  next  sung 
by  the  assembly ;  for  St.  Ambrose's  words 
become  us  well  when  we  realize  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Saints.  Prayers  were  then  offered 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cobbs,  of  Alabama, 
and  the  Glwia  in  excelsis  was  chanted  by  the 
company. 


<'  The  Hon.  G.  B.  Dnnean  nest  took  iiw 
Btabd,  and  after  some  introductory  remarks, 
proceeeied  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendenoe.  He  also  gave,  by  retjuest,  a  his- 
tory of  the  flag  used  on  the  occasion. 

**  The  flag  was  made,  he  said,  hj  the  ladies 
of  that  city  where  our  indenendenee  had  its 
birth.  The  staff  was  out  by  Millard  Fill- 
more when  President  of  the  United  States, 
from  near  the  grave  of  Washington,  and  pr&> 
sen  ted,  at  his  request,  to  the  owner  by  Lieut. 
Gen.  S(X)tt.  This  flag  had  been  borne  at  the 
mast  of  one  of  our  national  vessels,  it  had 
waved  upon  the  breezes  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Nile ;  its 
folds  had  been  displayed  upon  the  lonely 
Sinai,  and  amid  the  sacred  localitieB  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

«(Sach  was  the  banner  under  which  we 
rallied.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks, 
*  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  '  was  played  by 
the  band. 

<*Tfae*Rt.  Rev.  Jamci  H.  Otey,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Tennessee,  then  stood  forth  as 
the  orator  of  the  day ;  his  address  appears 
upon  these  pages,  ana  forms  the  most  void*- 
bte  portion  of  this  record. 

**  Various  emotions  were  stirred  as  the  Rt. 
Rev .  Speaker  uttered  his  earnest  words.  The 
reference,  with  which  he  happily  be^n,  to 
St.  Paul's  claim  to  Roman  citizenslup,  re- 
minded us  all  that  the  patriot  was  not  of  n^ 
cessity  lost  in  the  Christian ;  that  holdios 
aloft  the  cross  of  Christ,  ^e  need  not  blush 
to  place  beneath  it  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
that  after  the  edioes  of  the  hills  had  beei 
awaked  with  the  loftiest  strains  of  Christian 
praise,  it  ia  not  unfitting  to  bid  them  pres- 
ently give  back  the  animating  notes  of  free- 
dom's songs. 

**  No  Christian  could  fiiil  to  sympathize  with 
the  speaker  in  his  positions,  that  ours  is  s 
government  intended  for  Christian  people, 
not  for  Mormons  and  Atheists,  and  that  os> 
neatb  all  law  must  lay  the  grfat  foundation 
of  public  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God.  None 
Could  fail  to  catch  somewhat  of  his  enthuei* 
asm,  as  he  not  so  much  boasted,  as  confessed 
with  words  and  gestures  of  humblest  grati* 
tude,  the  benign  and  consenative  influenot 
which  the  Church,  whose  vows  are  upon  us, 
has  always  exorcised  in  our  land ;  as  he 
spoke  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  tliis  nation, 
and  of  the  members  of  the  Protestant  £pis> 
copal  Church  as  the  men  to  do  it. 

**Thn6  fbr  the  flag  faune  idly  from  its 
staff;  but  when  the  bishop  oegan  to  speak 
of  our  country  a^d  the  love  all  good  men 
bear  it,  a  breeze  came  to  stir  tlie  btars  and 
Stripes ;  and  still,  as  he  proceeded  tu  de* 
nounce  the  thought,  that  wo  would  eume 
with  holy  words  upon  our  lips  U>  {>lot  tnii»- 
chief  against  our  oretfaron,  the  flag  waved 
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nore  prondly  tban  before,  seeldDj;;  tKe  per* 
von  of  the  speaker,  and  cauBing  his  words  to 
oome,  as  it  were,  from  the  midst  of  its  folds. 
As  the  oration  progressed,  warm  tears  filled 
many  an  eye,  and  would  not  be  repressed. 
At  its  close,  the  band  struck  up  *  Hail  Co- 
lumbia,' and  the  company  rose  to  their  feet. 
Many  hastened  to  thank  the  orator  for  the 
just  espreesion  he  had  given  to  their  senti- 
ments, then  all  disperseo,  and  might  be  seen 
in  friendly  croups  still  prolonging  the  pleas- 
tJit  theme. 

Bishop  Otey's  address,  as  printed  and  cir- 
culated by  the  hoard,  contained  the  following 
remarkable  passages : — 

"If  any  people  upon  earth  may  refer  the 
distinguished  privileges,  which  they  possess, 
to  the  favoring  hand  of  God,  wo  are  that 
people.  When  we  review  the  prominent 
events  of  our  history,  we  realise  that  the  hand 
q(  the  Lord  has  wrought  mightily  and  won* 
droualy  for  us ;  that  it  was  ne  who  endued 
our  oounsellors  with  wisdom,  and  our  wai^ 
riors  with  courage,  to  meet  in  conflict  one 
of  the  most  formidable  powers  of  the  earth, 
ftnd  to  pass  with  suooesB  and  honor  through 
the  dan^rs  of  so  perilous  an  encounter,  to 
the  achievement  of  Independence;  to  the 
high  and  glorious  distinction  of  a  name  and 
a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

**  A  little  more  than  seventy  years  (the 
period  allotted  to  the  age  of  man)  have  passed 
away,  since  the  clouds  of  war  rolled  aarkly 
over  all  our  land,  the  thunders  of  battle  re- 
verberated alone  our  hills,  and  the  crimson 
vesture  of  the  {uains  showed  where  brethren 
had  met  in  mortal  strife.  A  nation's  free- 
dom was  the  prize  for  which  they  struggled. 
The  God  of  armies  beheld  the  contest,  dis- 
cerned its  merits,  and  determined  on  which 
standard  victory  should  rest. 

**  These  ezpectationB  have  been  larsely  luU 
filled.  We  are  all  of  ns  here  to-«tty  wit> 
nesses  fur  our  Fathers,  that  they  have  done 
well  for  us  in  all  that  they  have  done.  We 
are,  alno,  witnesses  for  God,  in  the  acknowl- 
edgement wo  make  of  his  favor  extended  to 
them,  and  continued  to  onrselves.  If  my 
tongue  ever  denies  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
*  may  my  tongue  dcave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  I  ^  If  my  hand  ever  refuse  to  strilue 
in  defence  of  our  birthright  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  secured  d^  the  sacrifices  of 
our  Fathers  and  the  blessing  of  God  to  my 
countrymen,  *  may  mine  arm  fall  from  my 
shoulder-blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from 
the  bone ! ' 

"  Contemplating  in  oar  country  the  rapid 
iDcmisc  of  its  settled  territory,  the  variety  of 
its  resr^urces  and  richness  of  its  different  prod- 
ucts ;  beholding  the  increase  of  a  populattoo 


which  spreads  across  the  entire  continent 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  fills  up  nearly 
twenty-five  decrees  of  latitude  ;  considering 
our  commerce  penetrating  every  sea,  and  our 
flag  flangi  out  to  e^'cry  breeze,  well  may  wa 
say  *  what  hath  God  wrought ! '  '  What  na- 
tion is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh 
unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things 
that  we  call  upon  him  for?  ' 

**  Gratefully,  then,  do  we  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  those,  by  whose  exertions  and  sacri- 
fioos  we  enjoy  the  countless  blessings  which 
belong  to  freedom,  who  gave  freely  of  their 
treasure,  even  to  the  last  snilling,  and  poused 
out  their  blood  like  water  to  secure  us  our 
rich  inheritance.  Let  us  at  the  same  time 
remember  him  who  is  the  Giver  of  victory, 
and  bv  whose  favor  alone  we  can  hope  to  re- 
tain toe  blessings  transmitted  to  us. 

**  These  fears  are  not  imaginary.  See  al« 
ready  the  violence  and  blooctehed  which  at- 
tend the  popular  elections  in  our  large  cities  7 
See  the  portentous  collisions  between  the  an* 
thorities  of  the  State  and  the  General  Govern^ 
ment !  At  this  veiy  hour,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  that  day  when  the  men  of  the  North 
ana  of  the  South  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder^ 
and  pledging  each  to  the  other  *  their  lives» 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,'  hurled 
defiance  at  a  nation  the  proudest  and  strong- 
est in  the  world  :  at  this  very  hour,  in  some 
of  the  States,  public  sentiment  insults  the  maj- 
esty of  law ;  public  opinion,  fired  by  fiuati- 
cism,  and  led  on  by  religious  intolerance,  re- 
sists the  laws  enacted  oj  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  invested  with  all  the  sanctity 
whicn  the  most  solemn  forms  of  legislation 
can  throw  around  them,  and  confidently  boasts 
that  they  shall  not  be  executed. 

'*  It  matters  little  what  individual  law  be 
thus  resisted :  the  precedent  once  established, 
we  may  anticipate  the  subversiou  of  all  just 
authority.  We  have  no  standing  armies  to 
overawe  our  citizens  and  accomplish  the  be- 
hests of  irresponsible  power :  we  have  trusted 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  freedom,  and  of 
that  law  on  which  it  depends,  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  and  not  to  physical 
coercion  :  let  that  mo^ral  sense  be  corrupted, 
and  what  must  result?  The  law  is  a  dead 
letter,  and  freedom  is  an  empty  name. 

**  I  must  now  notice  an  intimation  that 
this  movement  wears  the  appearance  of  see- 
tionalism ;  an  apprehension  tnat  it  may,  bow- 
ever,  without  design,  tend  to  weaken  the 
bands  of  this  Union. 

**  I  repel  the  unfounded  suspicions.    It 

is  supported   by  no  act,  or  sentiment,  or 

word,  of  those  who  originated  this  entei^ 

prise,  and  have  labored  for  its  accomplish- 

'  ment  up  to  the  present  hour.    I  must  meet 

'  this  apprehension,  not  out  of  regard  to  those 

'who  would  willingly  entertain  it,  but  of 
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those  whose  lore  to  the  Union  makes  them 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  sembianoe  of  any- 
thinginimical  to  its  perpetnit;^. 

'*  Why  should  this  enterprise  be  deemed 
sectional  rather  than  national? 

''Is  it  because  we  have  used  the  name 
« Southern  University '  ?  The  name  is  one 
of  convenient  description  ;  it  is  no  party  war- 
cry,  no  sectional  password ;  all  such  inter- 
pretation we  utterly  disclaim. 

''Is  it  because  it  is  to  be  founded  on  a 
Southern  soil,  and  must  promote  chiefly  the 
interests  of  those  contiguous  to  it? 

"  Some  geographical  position  it  needs  must 
have.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  requires 
it  to  be  in  our  midst.  Its  location  looks  sim- 
ply to  the  wants  of  a  reeion  greater  in  extent 
by  7,280  square  miles,  than  the  original  thir- 
teen States  of  the  Union :  a  region  whose  ur- 
gent necessities  can  be  met  only  by  an  insti- 
tution set  up  within  its  borders. 

"  Do  we  any  wrong  to  our  brethren,  do  we 
violate  any  pledge  of  friendship  or  brother- 
hood, do  we  evince  any  jealousy  or  distrust, 
when,  in  the  discharge  of  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility, we  provide  for  our  own,  and  seek  to 
eleyate  the  society  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers? 

"  We  affirm  that  our  aim  is  eminently  na- 
tional and  patriotic ;  and  as  such,  should 
commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  his  country. 
We  rear  this  day  an  altar,  not  of  political 
schism,  but  an  '  altar  of  witness '  that  we  are 
of  one  faith  and  household.  We  contemplate 
no  strife,  save  a  generous  rivalry  with  oar 
brethren,  as  to  who  shall  furnish  this  great 
Republic  the  truest  men,  the  truest  Chris- 
tians, and  the  truest  patriots. 

"  Again,  I  repel  the  suspicion,  be(»use  of 
its  injustice  to  our  brethren  of  the  North. 
Not  a  bishop,  clergyman,  or  layman,  to  whom 
this  subject  was  mentioned  at  our  last  Gen- 
eral Convention,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  ap- 
proved the  object,  and  heartily  bode  its  pro- 
jectors '  God  speed.' 

"  I  appeal  to  the  well-known  conservative 
character  of  our  Church  to  rebut  this  ground- 
less suspicion. 

"  It  IS  cause  of  devout  thankfulness  to  Al- 
mighty God ,  with  every  member  of  our  Church , 
that  our  last  General  Convention,  which  met 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  eve  of  a  most  excited 
election,  avoided  all  disturbing  questions, 
transacted  its  business  with  caunness,  sepa- 
rated in  Christian  harmony,  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  appointed  its  next  meeting  in 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

"  These  facts  discountenance  the  idea  that 
Southern  men,  in  devising  the  plan  of  a 
Southern  University,  have  contemplated  evil 
to  this  Union.  We  regard  this  university  as 
an  institution  of  conservatism :  we  consider 
that  its  influence  will  be  used  to  still  the  wa- 
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ters  of  agitation,  to  quench  the  flames  ai 
strife,  and  diffusing  intelligence,  sanctified 
by  piety  to  bind  the  discordent  elements  of 
party  into  a  union  stronger  than  steel  and 
firmer  than  adamant. 

"  For  my  brethren  in  the  Episcopate,  and 
for  myself,  I  repel  the  suspicion  to  which  im- 
aginary fears  nave  eiven  birth.  Will  ibe 
sons  of  those  who  fon^t  and  bled  in  the  caose 
of  liberty,  lift  a  voice  or  hand  against  the 
union  of  these  States?  There  are  some  of 
us  here  to-day,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood 
of  men  who  fought  in  almost  every  battle, 
from  Saratoga  to  the  disastrous  repulse  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  crowning  victory  at  York- 
town.  And  when  we  shidl  be  found,  under 
color  of  religion,  hatching  treason  against  the 
union  and  peace  of  these  States,  may  desola- 
tion roll  its  vrave  over  our  habitations,  and 
our  names  be  swallowed  up  in  infamy  !  " 

No  one  can  doubt  the  honesty  of  Bishop 
Otey,  or  of  the  great  body  of  those  by  whom 
his  address  was  issued.  And  the  very  fact 
that  convictions  so  strong  were  changed  may 
give  us  some  ground  to  hope  that  the  convic- 
tions, equally  strong,  now  avowed  by  the 
same  persons,  may  be  also  reversed.  If  the 
opinions  of  1859  could  be  abandoned,  so  may 
the  opinions  of  1863. 


From  The  Satoiday  Review,  11  April. 
THE  StJLTAN  IN  EGYPT. 

Armt  one  of  those  great  diplomatic  etnig- 
gles  which  modem  historians  love  to  chroni- 
cle, the  Sultan  has  acted  on  his  own  judgment, 
and  has  gone  to  visit  the  Pasha  of  £gypt.  It 
appears  to  have  pleased  the  £nglish  ambas- 
sador to  insist  that  the  Sultan  should  not  go, 
and  therefore  the  French  and  Russian  ambas- 
sadors naturally  insisted  that  he  should  go. 
In  the  days  of  the  great  Eltchi,  things  would, 
if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Einglake,  have  gone 
dificrently.  He  would  have  given  a  quiet 
smile,  and  the  whole  views  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  Pasha  and  the  Turkish  court  would  have 
changed,  and  the  base  opposition  of  the  rival 
Eltchis  would  have  been  baffled.  Either  our 
present  Eltchi  is  not  so  imposing  to  look  at, 
or  the  Turks  are  tired  of  attending  to  Lord 
Burleigh *s  nod,  or  the  Sultan  has  counted 
the  cost  of  disobedience,  and  determined  to 
run  the  risk.  It  must  have  struck  many 
readers  of  Mr.  Kinghike^s  history  to  wonder 
what  wonli  have  happened  if  the  Turks  had 
simply  dared  to  face  all  the  consequences  of 
bedrding  the  great  Eltchi.    It  is  like  asking 
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what  wcrald  happen  if  the  Speaker  were  to 
name  a  memher  of  the  Hoose.  No  one  can 
tell  without  trying.  Bat  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  saspect  that  the  result  would  not  be 
▼ery  OTerwhelming.  The  whole  system  of 
diplomatio  ooercion  by  the  personal  influence 
of  a  domineering,  skilful,  imposing  represen- 
tatiye  is  apt  to  fall  to  pieces  if  only  those  to 
whom  it  is  applied  are  pigheaded  enough  not 
to  look  at  the  majestic  spectacle,  but  to  go 
their  own  way,  and  take  their  chance  of  what 
may  ensue.  The  English  ambassador  is  said 
to  have  opposed  the  present  excursion  of  the 
Saltan  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
cost  half  a  million  of  money,  and  really,  per- 
haps, because  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  might 
together  hit  on  some  common  policy  that 
would  not  suit  England.  Very  likely  the 
ambassador  was  right.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Sultan  should  throw  away  a  sum  of  money 
which,  if  applied  properly  in  paying  interest, 
might  give  comfort  and  securi^  to  English 
bondholders;  and  the  English  ambassador 
probably  knows  what  is  good  for  Turkey  much 
better  than  the  Sultan  does.  But  the  Sultan, 
if  he  has  a  policy  of  his  own  and  has  the 
courage  to  pursue  it,  is  master  of  the  situar 
tion.  No  frowns  or  smiles  of  diplomatists 
can  prevent  his  squandering  half  a  million  of 
money  on  a  tooi^  of  Eastern  ostentation,  or 
forming  projects  which  may  separate  him 
Btill  further  from  the  West,  and  add  a  new 
element  of  complexity  to  the  intricate  ques- 
tion of  the  fiite  of  Mohammedan  Europe. 

It  would  make  little  didference  whether  the 
Saltan  went  to  Egypt  or  not,  and  whether  he 
spent  or  saved  a  sum  which  in  former  reigns 
would  have  soon  been  frittered  away  on  the 
imperial  harem,  were  this  excursion  a  mere 
freak,  and  not  an  indication  of  a  new  and  set- 
tled policy.  However  much  we  might  learn  to 
interest  ourselves  in  the  contests  of  Constan- 
tinople if  we  had  local  experience  or  could 
trace  them  in  detail,  we  cannot  at  a  distance, 
and  regarding  them  as  a  whole,  feel  any  very 
keen  interest  in  their  fluctuations,  or  affect 
to  undergo  any  profound  humiliation  if  our 
Eltchi  is  occasionally  disappointed,  and  the 
serene  smile  of  some  other  Eltchi  prevails  for 
the  moment.  But  if  those  who  should  know 
best  are  not  mistaken,  the  Sultan  means  to 
change  the  groove  in  which  the  affairs  of  Lis 
empire  have  for  some  time  been  running. 
He  does  not  like  the  complete  dependence  on 
Christendom — on  Christian  statesmen  and 
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Christian  money — into  which  the  Porte  has 
drifted.  He  wishes  to  return  to  the  old  ways 
of  his  people  and  his  line.  The  strength  of 
the  Mohammedans  for  twelve  hundred  years 
has  been  twofold.  They  have  shown  intense 
belief  in  their  religion,  and  a  perfect  willing- 
ness to  fight.  The  Saltan  does  not  wish  that 
they  should  lose  these  sources  of  strength. 
The  West — ^with  its  improvements,  and  its 
equality  of  creeds,  and  its  offers  of  money, 
and  its  diplomatic  contests — is  a  Dalilah  that 
will  cut  the  Turk's  hair  and  then  laugh  at 
the  victim.  Accordingly,  the  Saltan  aspires 
to  bind  the  Mohammedan  world  once  more 
together,  to  knit  the  Pasha  in  bonds  of  closer 
friendship  to  him*  and,  above  all  things,  to 
get  together  a  strong,  well-appointed,  trust- 
worthy army  and  navy.  Animating  the  zeal 
of  his  Mohammedan  subjects,  and  equipping 
an  effective  body  of  resolute  troops,  he,  reck- 
ons on  attaining  something  like  an  indepen- 
dent position  ;  and  so  firmly  has  he  clung  to 
the  idea,  that  he  has  managed  to  bring  over 
some  of  the  ablest  of  his  advisers  to  his  way 
of  thinking.  Fuad  Pasha,  more  especially, 
who  a  short  time  ago  was  the  most  strenuous 
opponent  of  any  expenditure  that  could  lead  to 
financial  embarrassment,  is  now  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eager  supporters  of  an  increase  in 
the  ttrmj  at  any  cost.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Turkish  Government  has  any 
intention  of  altering  *its  policy  towards  its 
Christian  subjects.  It  will  probably  be  as 
lavish  of  promises  and  as  sparing  of  perform- 
ance as  it  has  always  been.  It  will  be  much 
more  foolish  than  it  has  the  credit  of  being  if 
it  ventures  on  any  acts  of  violence  or  injustice 
which  will  impose  on  the  European  powers 
the  -duty  of  interference.  Of  course  the  Sul- 
tan runs  the  risk  that  his  supporters  may  go 
much  further  than  he  wishes,  and  that  Mo- 
hammedan zeal,  if  ever  fanned  into  a  flame, 
may  burst  forth  with  ungovernable  fury. 
This,  and  numberless  other  risks — the  risk  of 
offending  European  friends,  of  provoking  new 
enmities,  of  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  finan- 
cial difficulties — he  must  run,  and  is  content 
to  run,  because  he  will  thereby,  as  he  hopes, 
avoid  what  he  considers  the  greater  danger 
of  his  Government  being  diplomatized  and 
civiliEed  out  of  existence. 

We  are 'by  no  means  sure  that>he  is  wrong. 
His  great  present  peril  is  that  ho  is  threat- 
ened by  his  Christian  subjects,  and  by  the 
Christtan  States  which  are,  in  a  greater  or 
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lees  degvee,  dependent  on  him.  He  hw  t9 
keep  down  the  GhriBtlan  population  in  Ttur- 
key  itself,  wbieh  he  would  probably  have  no 
great  difilculty  in  doing,  and  he  haa  also  to 
meet  the  hostility  and  the  attaoks  of  the 
Christian  populations  that  fringe  his  borders. 
Greece  openly  covets  Thessaly  and  Albania. 
Servia  sends  princesses  and  senators  to  pro- 
claiia  her  wrongs  in  Western  Europe,  and 
collects  men  and  drills  soldiers  for  an  im- 
pending war.  Montenegro  has  been  saved 
&om  destruction  by  European  interferevoe ; 
and  a  scheme  is  said  to  be  on  foot  for  hand- 
ing over  the  principalities  to  a  Russian  priaoe. 
It  is  a  very  intelligible  policy  for  the  Turks, 
at  such  a  crisis,  to  say  that  they  see  no  help 
in  diplomacy,  and  in  varnishing  themselveB 
over  with  a  little  thin  veneer  of  sham  civilian 
tion.  They  must  fight,  and  they  will  fight. 
If  Greece  tries  to  get  Thessaly,  a  Turkish 
army  will  be  there  to  keep  Thessaly  safe.  A 
Turkish  army  will  hold  Montenegro  in  sub- 
mission, and  will  make  Servia  know  that  the 
fortress  of  Belgrade  belongs  to  their  maaters 
and  superiors  in  arms.  The  Turk  has  not 
taken  to  civilization ;  but  he  can  atiU  fight. 
The  end  of  pretending  to  be  civilized  is  only, 
he  thinks,  to  get  bewildered  and  helpless, 
and  it  is  much  better  to  say  openly  that  he 
trusts  only  in  Allah  and  his  sword ;  and  that, 
as  to  railways,  and  diplomatic  oonteats,  and 
tight  trousers,  they  are  a  mystery  and  an 
abomination  to  him.  The  European  powers 
could  in  a  moment  crush  all  the  strength  the 
Sultan  could  put  forth ;  but  then  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  would  do  so.  The 
experiment  of  Navarino  is  not  likely  to  be  re*- 
peated.  And  the  real  security  of  the  Turk 
is  not  that  he  is  obedient  and  pliable,  and 
bends  before  the  frowns,  or  melts  at  the 
smiles,  of  this  or  that  Eltchi  —  it  is  that  the 
European  powers  cannot  afford  that  be  should 
be  swept  out  of  Europe.  It  is  their  jealousy 
of  each  other  that  keeps  him  there.  Nor 
would  their  motives  for  supporting  him  be 
lessened  by  his  maintaining  in  his  own  do- 
minions the  supremacy  of  unquestioned  foroe. 
Neither  England  nor  France  can  afford  to 
punish  Turkey  for  coercing  Servia  by  allow- 
iug  Russia  to  occupy  Constantinople.  If, 
indeed,  the  Turks  were  guilty  of  gross  and 
repeated  barbarities,  or  made  vrar  meoely 
to  plunder  and  massacre  their  neighbors,  the 
great  powers  might  prefer  to  arrange  a  parti- 
tion rather  than  submit  to  such  an  outvage  on 


Christendom.    But  if  the  Turks  are 
atcly  cautious,  and  only  use  their  streni^ 
where  they  have  a  good  ground  for  doing  ao, 
they  may  assert  their  sapremacy  in  anna  for 
a  considerable  time,  without  giving  the  £i^ 
ropean  powers  any  motive  to  interfere  whMi 
shall  preponderate  over  the  strong  mottTiw 
that  impel  them  not  to  disturb  the  amoge* 
ments  that  exist.    It  would  tend  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  probability  of  such  a  poiiey 
succeeding,  if  iigypt  followed  in  the  same 
path,  and  if  the  SultaQ  could  feel  aura  that 
the  Pasha  would  prefer  the  triumph  of  tlie 
head  of  his  religion  and  raoe  to  the  gra^Efieft- 
tion  of  his  personal  ambition.    If  to  aeoore 
this  is  the  object  .of  the  Sultan's  visit,  it  10 
not  wonderful  that  the  diplomatists  of  Con- 
stantinople attach  some  importance  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Sultan,  by  adopting  th^ 
policy  ascribed  to  him,  is  sailing  into  the  vail 
ocean  of  a  gigantic  insolvency.    But  the  ter- 
rors of  this  ocean  seem,  probably,  maoh  Um 
to  a  Turk  than  they  would  do  to  us.    The 
Porte  would  lose  very  Httie  by  repudiating 
ita  engRgements.    One  of  the  fonciea  of  iha 
English  public  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
lavish  money  on  Turkey,  and  the  Turke  can 
hardly  borrow  enoi^h  to  please  the  capital* 
ists  of  the  West  and  the  Greeks,  who  make 
a  profit  by  the  loans.    The  EngUsh  G^ven* 
meat  has  given,  almost  by  aocideat,  a  ficti- 
tious, value  to  these  investments.    Two  Un* 
der-Secretariea  of  State  have  been  prominently 
and  largely  conoemed,  before  accepting  ofiiee, 
in  nmney  affairs  connected  with  Turkey,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  support  Tui^ 
key  has  been  so  sinoeze  and  profound  that  the 
finances  of  the  Porte  are  talked  of  with  a  kind 
of  half-eancUon  on  ihe  part  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  as  if  they  were  under  the  proteetioo 
and  regulation  of  England.    This  is,  to  a 
great  degree,  an  illusion.    Turkish  fioanes 
and  Turkish  loans  stand  really  on  their  own 
merits,  and  the  use  which  the  Turks  now  pro- 
pose to  make  of  the  money  they  borrow  is  to 
start  a  large  army,  and  not  to  put  their 
finances  straight.    They  calculate  that  they 
can  prolong  their  political  existence  by  fight» 
ing,  more  readily  than  by  paying  their  way. 
This  notion  may  be  highly  diHtaHteful  to  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  lx)ndholder8 ;  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  certain  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
one.    In  the  end,  there  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  a  great  crash  ;  but,  before  it  expires, 
the  Ottoman  empire  may  still  show  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  barbarian  vigor. 
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haB  not  shown  himaelf  competent  to  deal 
with  the  Civil  Qoyemment  of  a  dietarbod  and 
semt-oiTilized  difitriet,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  an  J  bettor  man  to  satKced  him.  The 
fact  is  that  the  state  of  Italy  at  present  le- 
quixes,  and  will  for  some  years  require,  a 
body  of  administrators  of  unusual  talent  and 
experience,  —  and  such  men  do  not  exist. 
None  of  the  Italians,  except  the  Piedmontese, 
haye  had  any  opportunity  till  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  learning  this  difficult 
and  delicate  art ;  and  the  habits  of  the  Pied* 
montese  were  formed  in  too  narrow  and  too 
small  a  school  to  qualify  them  for  dealing 
with  questions  so  laige  and  interests  so  com* 
plicated  as  those  now  oonmiitted  to  their 
charge.  It  is  one  thing  to  manage  a  small 
and  insignificant  state,  and  another  to  man- 
age a  kingdom  which  has  expanded  nearly 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  empire,  full  of  in* 
congruous  elements  and  surrounded  by  spe- 
cial embarrassments.  Hius  far  the  Italian 
politicians,  though  admirable  Parliamenta- 
rians, have  not-  as  a  rule,  made  firm  or  mas- 
terly governors.  And  in  the  last  place,  their 
BMmaroh,  except  as  a  soldier  of  zeal  and  cour* 
age,  has  no  kingly  qualities,  and,  indeed, 
searoely  any  good  quality  at  all.  He  is  not 
a  wise  ruler ;  he  is  not  a  loyal  master ;  he  is 
not  a  worthy  gentleman ;  he  is  easily  led,  and 
he  is  led  by  women.  He  is,  in  fact,  almost  a 
greater  difficulty  to  his  country  than  either 
France,  Rome,  or  Venice. 

But  a  danger  still  graver  than  all  these 
remains  behind — a  danger  that  besets  most 
young  and  struggling  states — ^rix.,  embar- 
nissed  and  inadequate  finances.  Fe^  nations 
have  had  greater  difficulties  to  meet  at  the 
outset  than  the  Italians.  Their  expendituie 
is  regularly  fiur  larger  than  their  income; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  they  can 
either  diminish  the  former  or  increase  the 
latter.  Their  existence  depends  upon  their 
power  to  keep  up  a  large  and  well-appointed 
army ;  for  they  haye  the  first  military  power 
on  the  Continent  for  an  encroaching,  capri- 
oioos,  and  dictatorial  protector,  —  and  the 
second  military  power  for  a  yigilant  and  im- 
placable foe.  They  most  be  powerful,  or 
they  are  lost.  Bat  this  indispensable  army 
is  the  greatest  imaginable  drain  on  their  re- 
soosees.  At  present  their  finances  stand 
thus :  At  starting  they  had  to  consolidate  the 
already  existing  debts  of  the  ▼arioos  states 
which  they  absorbed,  as  well  as  to  borrow 
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Iks  troubles  under  which  a  large  section 
of  our  people  are  suffering  at  home,  and  the 
varying  fortunes  and  excithig  issues  of  the 
contest  in  America,  have  placed  in  abeyance 
for  a  time  the  deep  interest  which  we  habit- 
nally  feel  in  the  prospects  of  restored  Italy. 
That  country  herself,  too,  has  been  quiet 
once  Garibaldi^s  expedition,  and  has  done 
nothing  to  call  attention  to  her  affitirs, — and 
that  is  always  a  hopeful  sign.  In  truth, 
there  is  much  in  her  condition  to  warrant 
hope,  though  undeniably  also  much  to  give 
caoae  for  grave  anxiety.  We  will  begin  with 
the  last  features  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  Rome  and  Venice  keeps  up  a  per- 
petual source  of  irritation  and  danger.  Dis- 
oontented,  suffering,  and  unattached,  miser- 
able themselves  and  seeing  their  brethren 
^PP7'  prosperous,  and  sanguine  around 
them,  aUen  in  Government  and  administra- 
tion, and  vehemently  desired  by  the  people 
of  whom  they  ought  to  form  a  part, — ^tbey 
act  as  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  acts  in 
the  human  constitution ;  they  prevent  re- 
pose and  they  menace  outbreak.  In  the  next 
place,  brigandage  in  the  Neapolitan  States 
still  makes  good  its  ground.  Scarcely  any 
real  progress  has  been  made  towards  putting 
it  down.  Ten  miles  from  Naples  in  every 
direction  neither  travelling  nor  residence  is 
flafe.  Deputies  have  passed  months  in  that 
dtj,  and  have  been  unable  to  visit  their  con- 
etitnenoies  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  days* 
journey.  This  brigandage  is  maintained  en- 
tirely from  Rome  and  is  Bonrbonite  in  its 
ohancter.  The  bands  of  robbers  are  in  fact 
lawless  guerillas,  in  the  pay  and  acting  under 
the  orders  of  Francis  II.,  issuing  from  the 
Roman  frontier  to  lay  waste  and  to  slay,  and 
retreating  when  hard  pressed  to  take  shelter 
under  the  double  ssgis  of  the  Pope  and  the 
French  army.  To  clear  a  country  of  sach 
ruffians  under  these  circumstances  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one,  even  for  the  most  skilful 
and  resolute  administrators.  Now  the  Pied- 
montese administrators  are  not  skilful .  And 
this  bringi  us  to  the  third  gloomy  feature  in 
Italian  politics.  La  Marmora,  who  for  some 
time  has  been  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  in  the 
Neapolitan  provinces,  though  an  able  and 
honest  man  and  an  excellent  war  minister, 
nuMj>  sxsiis.    uviNO  Aoi.  1023 
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i\irther  Bams  in  1869-60-61,  amounting  to 
about  £40,000,000,  and  implying  an  annual 
burden  in  the  shape  of  interest  of  £2,400,- 
000.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  there 
was  a  deficit  of  £15,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
pected deficit  for  the  current  year,  including 
the  interest  on  the  new  loan  just  contracted, 
will  be  £16,000,000  more.  The  annual  or- 
dinary expenditure  is  £32,840,000,  and  the 
annual  ordinary  revenue  £21,840,000,  leav- 
ing an  apparent  annual  deficit  of  £11,000,- 
000.  This  is  a  frightful  budget,  no  doubt. 
Minghetti  hopes  to  meet  it  partly  by  the  loan 
(just  taken  by  Rothschild),  which  is  to  bring 
in  £28,000,000  to  the  Exchequer,  partly  by 
the  gradual  sale  of  public  domains.  Church 
property,  etc.,  and  partly  by  the  regular  im- 
provement of  the  ordinary  revenue,  which 
appears  certain  in  fact  but  incalculable  in 
amount.  How  far  these  hopes  are  over-san* 
guine  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  de- 
cide. Under  any  circumstances  the  balance 
sheet  is  not  one  which  a  finance  minister  can 
contemplate  without  anxiety. 

The  favorable  features  of  the  case  are 
these :  In  the  first  place,  freedom  has  brought 
its  usual  results  of  energy  and  enterprise. 
Everywhere  torpor  is  giving  way  to  activity; 
industrial  occupations  are  taking  a  bound 
forward  such  as  was  never  seen  in  the  old 
sleepy  days  of  restriction  and  oppression,  and 
the  Italians,  many  of  them  at  least,  are  by 
nature  industrious  as  well  as  frugal ;  ships 
are  building,  railways  opening,  and  tarifi 
liberalizing.  The  receipts  of  revenue  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  whole  country 
wears  an  aspect  of  life  and  prosperity  which 
strikes  even  the  passing  visitor.  If  it  can 
only  have  peace,  Italy  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  flourishing  nations  in 
the  world. 

Then  for  the  present  they  have  both  a  de- 
cent ministry  and  a  definite  and  settled  pol- 
icy. Rataaszi  is  gone— overthrown  by  public 
indignation  and  by  the  sure  operation  of  his 
own  complicated  and  inconsistent  intrigues. 
Garibaldi  ha6  retired  to  his  farm,  a  wiser  and 
a  sadder  man,  and  will  probably  not  again 
disturb  his  country's  quiet.  Esrini  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  the  cares  of  office,  to  which 
his  health  was  no  longer  equal.  His  snooefl- 
Mrs,  among  whom  Minghetti  and  Peruid  are 


the  two  most  eminent,  tffe  honest  and  able 
men,  vdthout  being  either  brilliant  or  re- 
markable.   They  are  well  supported  by  the 
Chamber,  and  have  clear  ideas  and  reeolate 
intentions  as  to  the  course  which  it  behoves 
them  to  pursue.    They  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Europe.     Satisfied  that 
sooner  or  later  both  Rome  and  Venice  must 
(all  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, — ^but  satisfied 
also  that  they  cannot  now  seize  either  of 
them  fiorcibly, — they  are  resolved  to  await 
the  fulness  of  time  and  the  oppprtunity  whi<sh 
never  fails  those  who  have  at  once  patience, 
vigilance,  and  promptitude.     At  the  same 
time,  knowing  that  not  only  their  safety  bat 
their  completion  depends  upon  their  strength, 
they  are  resolved  to  be  ready  to  meet  any 
emergency,  and  to  make  the  most  of  any  op- 
portunity that  may  turn  up.    They  have  aa 
army  of  nearly  400,000  men,  which  Geoeral 
La  Marmora  is  gradually  disciplining  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  in  Eun^. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  fearful  drain  upon  their 
resources  at  present,  but  they  trust  that  it 
will  lepay  its  cost  tenfold  at  some  future 
time.    Th^  believe  that  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  the  great  unsettled  questians 
of  Europe  will  come  up  for  solution ;  and 
that  when  that  day  arrives,  the  monarch  who 
is  master  of  400,000  well-armed  and  well- 
officered  troops  will  be  an  ally  whom  eveiy 
one  will  court,  and  who,  therefore,  will  be 
able  to  command  his  own   terms.      Their 
terms  will  be  Rome,  Venice,  and  the  secu- 
larization of  the  Papacy. 

The  programme  seems  a  rational  one,  and 
if  followed  out  unswervingly  by  firm  states- 
men, and  undisturbed  by  Garibaldian  or  Mai- 
zinian  intrigues,  ought  ultimately  to  secure 
their  end.  Two  pressing  questions  are :  How 
long  will  their  finances  bo  able,  through 
either  the  agency  of  loans  or  of  taxes,  to  en- 
dure the  burden  of  their  vast  expenditure?—* 
and  J  How  long  can  the  tranquillity  and  prog- 
ress which  are  indispensable  be  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  a  system  of  brigandage 
organized  and  protected  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  country?  The  continued  residence  of 
Francis  11.  at  Rome  commits  the  pope,  and 
almost  the  French,  to  what  is  virtually  a 
state  of  actual  but  unavowed  hostility  to  the 
Italian  Kingdom. 
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The  Tropics  give  us  something  like  a  pic- 
ture of  the  aDtediluvian  world.  The  heat  and 
moisture,  with  the  consequent  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  "  tangled  overgrowth,"  the 
violence  of  the  storms,  and  the  ferocity  and 
hideousness  of  many  animal  forms,  mark  out 
these  equatorial  regions  as  very  striking,  very 
picturcsquOi  very  interesting,  but  not  very 
agreeable  as  a  residence.  Unless  we  are 
young,  robust,  and  adventurous,  it  is  plcasant- 
tcr  to  read  of  such  regions  in  our  milder  Eu- 
rope, and  to  visit  them  in  imagination,  follow- 
ing the  adventures  of  others.  And  this  jour- 
ney Dr.  Uartwig  enables  us  to  make  through 
his  excellent  compilation  from  the  works  of 
various  travellers.  We  can  wonder  at  the 
heat  without  sweltering,  and  at  the  deluges 
of  rain  without  getting  wet  through.  We 
read  with  interest,  unalloyed  by  personal  dis- 
comfort, that  while  the  fall  of  rain  in  Europe 
is  only  about  thirty  inches  in  depth  during 
the  whole  year,  in  the  Tropics  it  is  eight  feet, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  even  as  much  as 
twenty-throe  feet.  We  plunge  securely  into 
the  sombre  depths  of  the  primitive  forest, 
with  its  vaulted  roof  of  varied  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, damp,  oppressive,  silent — the  home  of 
the  lion,  the  jaguar,  and  the  venomous  snake 
— and  compare  it  with  our  own  delightful 
solitudes  of  tree  and  shrub.  We  follow  the 
vrindingi  of  its  rivulets  and  watercourses  as 
ve  pass  from  one  missionary  station  to  an- 
other. In  our  woods  wc  can ,  if  we  arc  young 
enough  and  curious  enough,  reach  the  top- 
most branches  of  any  tree.  There  is  no  blos- 
som or  fruit  we  cannot  pluck.  But  in  the 
primitive  forests — say  of  the  Brasils — ^where 
the  matted  bnshropes,  climbing  along  the 
trunks  and  branches,  extend,  like  the  rig<;ing 
of  a  ship,  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  blos- 
som at  a  giddy  height,  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible to  reach  those  flowers,  or  even  to  dis- 
tinguish to  which  of  the  many  interlacing 
stems  they  belong.  The  tiger-cat  and  the 
monkey  nuy  be  able  to  accomplish  the  feat, 
but  it  would  be  hopeless  for  man  to  attempt 
it.  On  this  point  Dr.  Hartwig  delivers  a 
naive  challenge  to  the  sceptical  reader.  <<  If 
any  one,"  he  says,  '^should  be  inclined  to 
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tax  bis  description  with  exaggerations,  let  him 
try  to  pluck  the  flowers  of  the  lianas,  or  to 
ascend  by  climbing  their  flexible  cordage." 
It  is  not  eminently  probable  that  the  most  de- 
termined sceptic  will  quit  Europe  and  hurry 
to  the  Brazils  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
such  an  experiment.  He  will  be  con  ten  t  with 
Dr.  Hartwig's  vivid  description,  and  believe 
everything  that  is  required  by  him. 

The  magnifioenoe  of  tropical  vegetation  has 
often  been  painted  in  glowing  rhetoric.  Dr. 
Hartwig  adds  much  interesting  information  to 
the  rhetoric.  Among  the  valuable  products 
there  is  one  to  which  attention  was  recently 
called  in  the  CornhiU  Magazine,  and  which 
we  in  Europe  ought  assuredly  to  cease  won- 
dering at,  and  commence  the  urgent  inquiries 
which  may  lead  to  its  introduction  as  a  regu- 
lar article  of  oommeroe.  We  allude  to  the 
ooca  leaf.  Tea,  cofiee,  tobacco,  spices  sink 
into  insignificance  beside  this  invaluable  leaf, 
which  is  the  first  necessity  of  life  to  the  In- 
dian, who  is  never  seen  without  his  leathern 
pouch  containing  the  leaves  and  a  small  box 
of  powdered  lime.  At  least  three  times  a  day 
he  rests  from  labor  to  chew  his  ambrosia. 
Oarefully  removing  the  midribs  of  the  leaves, 
be  masticates  them  into  the  shape  of  a  small 
ball,  called  an  acuOteo.  Then,  repeatedly  in- 
serting a  thin  piece  of  moiiKteoed  wood,  like  a 
toothpick,  into  the  box  of  unslaked  lime,  he 
introdnoetf  the  powder  which  remains  attached 
to  it  into  the  acullico,  until  the  latter  had  ac- 
quired the  requisite  flavor.  This  lime  miti- 
gates the  bitterness  of  the  leaf,  the  flavor  of 
which  is  like  that  of  bad  green  tea. 

The  marvellous  properties  of  the  ooca  are, 
first,  its  power  of  strengthening  the  digestion 
in  a  way  no  othe^  tonic  can  approach  ;  and 
next,  its  power  of  preventing  asthmatic  ef- 
fects in  the  rapid  ascent  of  high  mountains ; 
and,  above  all,  its  efficacy  as  a  substitute  for 
food.  In  this  latter  quality  we  have  the  sur- 
prising testimony  of  Tschodi,  the  traveller, 
in  addition  to  that  of  many  others.  He  men- 
tions that  an  Indian,  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
was  employed  by  him  during  five  consecutive 
days  and  nights  in  laborious  excavations. 
During  the  whole  period  he  never  ate  any- 
thing, but  every  three  hours  chewed  half  an 
ounce  of  coca,  and  kept  the  acuUico  constant- 
ly in  his  month.  Nor  did  he  require  more 
than  two  hours*  sleep  during  the  night. 
When  the  labor  was  finished,  he  aoeompa^ 
nied  TBchadi  during  a  ride  of  twenty-three 
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leagues  over  the  mountain  plains,  constantly 
running  alongside  of  the  nimble  mule,  and 
never  resting  but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  acullico.  When  they  separated,  he  de- 
clared himself  perfectly  willing  to  do  a  simi- 
lar amount  of  work  if  he  had  a  plentiful  al- 
lowance of  coca.  In  the  Comhill  Magazine 
we  were  told  of  a  scientific  investigation  of 
this  marvellous  plant,  which  fully  bore  out 
the  statements  of  travellers :  and,  if  used 
only  as  a  tonic,  there  is  no  drug  now  im- 
ported which  would  be  so  valuable  to  a  dys- 
peptic people  like  that  of  £urope. 

Evei^hing  in  the  Tropics  ia  on  a  grand 
BC^e.    In  that  region, — 

**0n  rhomme  est  la  souris  dn  Ugre," 

the  very  ants  are  formidable.  '*  I  have  no 
words,"  says  Schomburgk,  '*  to  describe  the 
pain  inflicted  upon  me  by  the  mandibles  of 
the  panera  davata^  a  large  and  fortunately 
not  very  common  ant,  whose  long  black  body 
is  beset  with  single  hairs.  Like  an  electric 
shock  the  pain  instantly  shot  through  my 
whole  body,  and  soon  acquired  the  greatest 
intensity  in  the  breast,  and  over  and  under 
the  armpits.  After  a  few  moments  I  felt  al- 
most completely  paralyzed,  so  that  I  could 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  under 
the  most  excruciating  tortures,  totter  towards 
the  plantation,  which  however  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  reach.  I  was  found  senseless 
on  the  ground,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
riolent  wound  fever  ensued."  The  tiger  one 
may  generally  avoid  ;  in  fact,  he  avoids  man, 
except  under  the  stem  pressure  of  necessity. 
But  the  ant  is  fearless,  implacable,  indestruc- 
tible. Armies  of  them  rush  out  upon  the 
unwary  intruder  who  has  disturbed  their 
hills ;  and  when  they  have  once  laid  hold  of 
your  skin  you  may  tear  their  bodies  from 
their  heads  before  the  dreadful  mandibles  re- 
lax. 

Nor  are  the  serpents  agreeable  neighbors, 
although  the  danger  from  them  is  much  ex- 
aggerated. On  penetrating  for  the  first  time 
into  a  tropical  forest,  the  traveller  is  moved 
by  many  strange  and  oonflicting  emotions. 
There  is  mystery  and  terror  and  delight. 
The  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  mighty 
giants  dasped  by  python  folds  of  enormous 
creepers,  bearing  nCunerous  parasites  on  their 
knotty  arms,  the  abundance  of  blossoms 
chanmng  to  the  sight  and  frngrant  to  the 
smell,  the  hrilliaiioQ  of  the  plumage  of  the 
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birds  flitting  to  and  fro,  and,  with  these,  the 
dim  terror  which  cannot  be  repressed  that 
some  dreadful  serpent  may  be  coiled  op  amid 
the  tangled  roots,  or  concealed  beneath  the 
leaves — ^theee  all  assail  the  traveller.     But 
familiarity  removes  the  terror.    Experience 
proves  that  snakes  are  very  little  more  to  he 
feared  in  the  tropical  than  in  the  £uropeaii 
woods.    The  reptiles  are  less  numerous  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  few  of  them  are 
dangerous.    They  avoid  man,  lind,  nnlees 
actually  trodden  on,  seldom  bite.    Dr.  Roa- 
sell  examined  forty-three  species  in  India,  and 
found  only  seven  were  poisonous.    Dr.  Davy 
examined  those  of  Ceylon,  and  out  of  twen^ 
species  only  font  were  poisonous,  and  only 
two  of  these  were  capable  of  inflicting  a  mor- 
tal wound.    The  venomous  snakes  are  indo- 
lent in  their  movements  and  easily  avoided. 
They  generally  creep  avray  without  disputing 
the  path,  not  being  ready  to  squander  their 
venom  without  necessity  : — 

'*  But  although  accidents  from  venomous 
snakes  are  comparatively  rare,  yet  the  oonse- 
qoenoee  are  dreadful  when  they  do  take  place, 
and  the  efieht  of  a  oobra  or  a  trigonooepbajus 
preparing  for  its  &tal  spring  may  well  appall 
the  stoutest  heart. 

^*-  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neu  Wicd,  having 
wounded  a  tapir,  was  following  the  traces 
of  his  game  along  with  his  Indian  hunter, 
when  suddenly  his  companion  uttered  a  loud 
scream.  He  had  come  too  near  a  labarri 
snake,  and  the  dense  thicket  prevented  his 
escape.  Fortunatdy,  the  fiiat  glanoe  of  the 
distinguished  naturalist  fell  upon  the  reptile, 
which,  with  extended  jaws  and  projecting 
fangs,  was  ready  to  dart  upon  the  Indian, 
but  at  the  moment,  struck  by  a  ball  from  the 
prince's  rifle,  lay  writhing  on  the  ground. 
The  Indian,  though  otherwise  a  Btrong-nwved 
man,  was  so  panlvzed  br  fear,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  he  oould  recover  his  self- 
possession — a  proof,  amone  othen,  that  it  is 
sa|>erfluous  to  attribute  a  fascinating  power 
to  the  venomous  snakes,  as  the  efiects  of  ter- 
ror  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  why  smaller 
animals,  unable  to  flee  the  impending  danger, 
become  their  unresisting  victims,  and  even 
seem,  as  it  were,  wantonly  to  rush  upon  de- 
struction. Thus  Poppig  saw  on  the  banki 
of  the  Huallaga  an  unfortunate  frog,  which, 
after  being  for  some  time  unable  to  move,  at 
leneth  made  a  desperate  leap  towards  a  large 
snake .^  that  was  all  the  time  fixing  its  eye 
upon  it,  and  thus  paid  the  confusion  of  its 
senses  with  the  Ion  of  its  life." 

It  is  curious  that  the  dreaded  rattlesnake 
has  a  determined  enemy  in  the  hog,  before 
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vbom  its  courage  vanishes  in  a  qaite  ludi- 
crous manner.  The  hog  himself  seems  to  re- 
joice in  his  power.  ^  He  scents  the  rattlesnake 
from  a&r,  and  his  bristles  start  up  with  ex- 
citement, as  he  approaches  the  retreating 
reptile,  seizes  it  by  the  neck,  and,  greedily 
deyours  it,  without  touching  the  head.  As 
the  hog  is  the  invariable  companion  of  the 
settler  in  the  backwoods,  the  rattlesnake 
gradually  disappears  before  the  advance  of 
man ;  and  in  a  century  or  more  it  will  proba- 
bly be  extinct.  Even  the  cobra  has  its  hunter, 
not  in  the  hog,  but  in  the  mongoos,  or  Indian 
ichneumon.  But  the  cobra  is  no  coward. 
Accustomed  to  scare  the  leopard,  he  is  not  to 
be  scared  by  the  little  mongoos ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  rises  with  swelling  neck  and  flaming 
eyes ;  but  the  mongoos  is  too  svrift  and  dex- 
trous—avoiding the  stroke  of  the  projecting 
fiuigs,  the  mongoos  leaps  on  the  cobra's  back, 
and  all  is  over. 

When  the  traveller  fiur  inland  meets  with 
orabs,  which  he  always  associates  with  water, 
he  puzsles  himself  as  to  how  these  crabs  can 
live  upon  the  distant  hills  for  which  they 
seem  so  little  fitted,  fiis  surprise  increases 
if  some  night  during  the  spawning  season  he 
observes  an  anny  of  these  crabs  quitting 
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their  mountains,  on  a  journey  beachwards, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs  in 
the  sand.  On  such  an  expedition,  the  crabs, 
impelled  by  the  mysterious  storge,  cannot  be 
stayed.  With  energetic  patience  they  over- 
come every  obstacle — house,  rock,  or  other 
body.  They  want  the  ingenuity  which  would 
suggest  their  going  round  the  obstacle ;  but 
with  a  powerful  stupidity  they  scale  it. 
Having  reached  the  limit  of  their  journey, 
and  having  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  sand, 
their  parental  anxieties  cease,  and  at  once 
they  commence  the  return  home.  They  set 
out  after  nightfall,  and  steadily  advance  until 
the  dawn  warns  them  to  seek  concealment 
among  the  stones  and  rubbish,  where  they 
remain  until  the  stars  once  more  invite  them 
to  pursue  their  course.  When  they  reach 
the  coast,  they  are  in  prime  condition  for  the 
table,  and  it  is  then  they  are  taken.  On  their 
return  home  they  are  poor,  exhausted,  and 
despised. 

We  have  indicated  the  nature  of  Dr.  Hart- 
wig's  book,  and  have  only  to  add  that  it  is 
compiled  with  great  skill,  and  written  in  a 
clear  and  agreeable  style.  It  is  seldom  that 
we  have  occasion  to  notice  a  more  satisfiictory 
work  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 


A  HoA  has  been  sen  in  New  Zealand.  A  Moa 
la  a  walking  bird  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high, 
hitherto  believed  to  be  extinct,  and  seea  by  a 
miner  in  one  of  the  gold  diggings  some  time  bo- 
fore  the  mail  left  ft  was  seen  by  him  while  sit- 
ting at  a  camp  fire,  and  mistaken  at  first  Ibr 
«  nuuL  The  miner  next  morning  followed  its 
tiaok— whioh  showed  three  claws,  and,  about  a 
fbot  behind,  the  mark  of  a  pad,  and  behind  that 
again  of  a  spur — for  a  long  distanoe,  but  at  last 
lost  it  A  Mr.  Bees  has  offered  £500  for  the  bird, 
«*  alive  or  dead,*'  and  there  is  still  hopeof  secur- 
ing it  for  Prafoesor  Ome^-^SpieUUor,  18  Jipril, 
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CuMMxa  trees  in  the  Hesperides." 

-^Love*t  Lobar  Zoti» 


And  cramming  your  pocket  with  the  Icayes  in- 
steid  of  the  pippins,  as  some  readers  from  the 
best  writers  seem  never  to  cany  anything  away 
but  a  proTusion  of  words.  Some,  like  myself,  are 
twig-pluckers,  carrying  off  a  sentence  here  and 
there  ;  just  a  trifle  better  than  the  mere  foliage 
men,  as  the  bough  may  have  fi*uit  upon  it,  and 
may  be  pUmted  as  well  as  pluoked,  and  so  bear 
fhut  elsewhere. 


Gon's  Book,  BIan*s  Book.— I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  I  derive  from  Bevelation  a  conviction  of 
Theism  which,  without  that  assistanoe,  wouki 
have  been  but  a  dark  and  ambiguous  hope.  I  see 
that  the  Bible  fits  every  fold  of  the  human  heart 
I  am  a  man,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  God*8  book, 
because  it  is  man's  book.— -jflrtAar  U^ry  Hal* 
lanu 
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A  TOUTO  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards." 

— Pope. 


Or  periiaps  of  proverbs :  which  of  the  two  you 
can  only  predict  if  you  happen  to  Imow  whether 
the  folly  has  been  of  the  passionate  or  the  frivo- 
lous order.    Coleridge  writes  of 


«< 


That  sad  wisdom  Folly  leaves  behind  ;" 

but  it  is  by  no  means  evexy  description  of  efier- 
vcBcenoe  that  leaves  this  particular  residuum. 


*<Hb  snapped  at  the  shadow,  and  dropped  his 
bone."  — ^^sop. 

If  you  should  ever  find  it  neoessaiy  verballv  to 
assert  your  social  rank,  do  it  ^picefuUy,  and  do 
not  forget  you're  a  gentleman,  m  trying  to  prove 
that  you're  one. 
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MANNERS. 


From  The  Satnidaj  Bmriev. 
MAKNERa 

Mannxbs  are  to  morals  what  the  fonn  is 
to  the  Bubetaooe.  Archbishop  Whately  says, 
somewhere,  that  no  man  can  read  better  than 
he  usually  speaks  in  daily  life ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  that  principle,  the  perfection  of  read- 
ing in  each  man  is  to  r«id  as  he  naturally 
converses.  Anything  beyond  this  must  be 
mannerism  —  everything  short  of  it  must 
be  needlessly  defective.  In  the  same  Way,  it 
might  be  said,  looking  at  manners  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  that  the  perfection 
of  manners  in  each  individual  is  to  behave 
as  he  feels.  True,  his  feelings  may  be  iar 
from  the  Ideal  standard  of  feeling,  but,  such 
as  they  are,  their  exact  transcript,  in  his  out- 
ward behavior,  will  be  the  best  manners  of 
which  he  is  capable.  For  if  he  affects  a 
higher  level,  the  affectation — ^in  manners,  the 
cardinal  vice,  peaxUum  peccatarum — ^will  peep 
out  somewhere ;  and  if  he  takes  a  lower 
level,  it  is  only  an  affectation  of  a  different 
sort.  In  one  case,  he  unduly  exalts  himself; 
in  the  other,  he  virtually  depreciates  his 
neighbor.  *  Nevertheless,  society,  always 
practical  in  its  requirements,  decrees  that, 
if  a  man's  feelings  are  all  they  should  be,  so 
much  the  better  for  him  and  for  all  parties, 
but  if  not,  the  next  best  thing  is  that  the 
outward  and  visible  form  of  the  invisible 
and  absent  graces  should  be  as  pleasant  as 
possible.  If  the  pitcher  contains  nectar,  it 
is  well ;  if  not,  still  let  the  form  be  as  per- 
fect as  it  can.  And  society  is  right.  The 
habit  of  doing  the  proper  thing  reacts  upon 
the  feelings.  It  is  dangerous  to  stereotype 
bad  emotions  in  the  habit  of  ill-breeding. 
Your  dog  has  an  unfortunate  propensity  for 
biting.  Try  to  stop  him  short  at  the  growl- 
ing stage.  Your  horse  is  vicious.  Be  it  so ; 
but,  at  all  events,  prevent  him  from  kicking, 
if  you  can.  The  habit  of  not  kicking  may 
cool  his  vice,  and  give  time  for  reflection 
and  the  growth  of  calmer  virtues.  This  is  a 
doctrine  which  cabmen  understand,  and  ap- 
ply with  success  to  all  but  themselves. 

Leaving  the  more  transcendental  region  of 
the  exact  relation  of  manners  to  feeling,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  men  gradually  come 
to  look  upon  manners  as  something  distinct 
from  mere  feeling,  something  subject  to  rules 
of  its  own,  having  its  own  theory,  and  largely 
affecting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  civil- 
ized life— as  much,  in  fiict,  aa  petticoats  or 


crinoline.    Every  civilintion  has  given  birth 
to  its  own  dress  and  manners,  as  every  flora 
expresses  itself  in  its  qwn  bloom.    Every 
crisis  in  history,  every  revolution,  has  bad 
its  oounterstroke  in  the  general  mannera  of 
the  people.    In  all  eases,  the  only  ultimata 
principle  which  can  be  arrived  at  is,  *'  to  do 
to  others  as  we  wish  to  be  done  by ; "  but  in 
all  cases  haw,  and  how  &r,  we  can  do  so, 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  CQnsiderati<KiB 
arising  out  of  the  peculiar  family  life,  the 
national  character,  and  the  artistic  dement 
in  each  case.    The  home  feeling  and*  grind- 
ing industry  of  Englishmen,  coupled  with 
their  aristocratic  institutions,  the  poverty 
and  sun-baked  pride  of  the  idle  and  inde* 
pendent  Spaniard,  the  courtliness  and  finesse 
of  the  social  Frenchman,  are  marked  by  dia- 
tinctive  manners.    It  is  painful  to  admowl- 
edge  that  the  manners  of  our  clodhopp^a, 
their   shuffling,   lumbering   gait,  and   the 
heaviness  of  their  thought  and  speech,  sug- 
gest nothing  so  much  as  their  resemblance 
to  their  own   cart-horses.    On   the   other 
hand,  our  middle  classes  are  too  often  con- 
sumed with  the  desire  to  be  what  they  caU 
"genteel,"  but  what  we  should  define  as 
that  quintessential  form  of  vulgarity  which 
consists  in  caricaturing  external  forms  the 
sense  of  which  they  do  not  understand,  and 
which,  if  they  understood,  they  would  not 
acknowledge  as  any  standard  of  their  ovrn. 
In  all  this  we  speak  of  manners.    For  of  the 
high  qualities,  moral  and  political,  of  the 
English  people  as  such,  we  have  a  very  high 
opinion.    Englishmen  who  have  not  mixed 
freely  with  foreigners  cannot  realize  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  manners  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  in  England  and 
those  of  the  same  classes  abroad.    The  Span- 
ish beggar  dressed  in  tatters  takes  his  hat 
off  to  his  fellow-beggar,  and  addresses  him 
with  a  grava  courtesy,  and  a  perfection  of 
ease,  which  any  nobleman  might  envy,  and 
assuredly  no  nobleman  need  wish  to  surpass. 
The  courtesy,  good  breeding,  and  social  tact 
of  the  lower  ckss  of  Frenchmen,  though  of  ' 
a  different  kind,  are,  or  until  a  recent  period 
used  to  be,  scarcely  less  remarkable.    We  re- 
member sitting  at  a  tabk  d*h6te  next  to  a  lit- 
tle Frenchwoman  of  very  humble  birth .    Her 
husband,  she  said  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, was  a  bagman.    She  herself  had 
worked  in  a  provincial  fectory,  and  spoke  of 
it  with  a  simplicity  which  in  this  oountry 
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only  ftoeompBiiieB  the  crifm  ie  la  crima  of 
liigh  breeding.  Her  luuids  tdd  the  nme 
tele,  and  she  did  not  hide  theni.  She  mm 
not  pretty,  nor  ^waa  there  the  alighteat  at* 
tempt  at  ftecination  or  flirtation.  But  her 
ooovenation  was  eo  naturally  anstained  and 
independent,-  her  manner  eo  delicate,  amia^ 
Ue,  and  unaflboted,  her  language  eo  happy, 
her  aeoent  so  pure,  and  her  Tdce  eo  well 
balanced,  and  agreeably  modulated,  that  she 
might  have  eat  without  disparagement  by  the 
ride  of  any  countees  in  England.  If  this 
were  an  extraordinary  exception,  it  would 
not  be  a  fair  one  to  quote.  But  we  appeal  to 
iravellera,  whether  it  is  not  the  common  type 
of  the  feiiu  baurgeoue  in  France.  Why  is  it 
that,  in  countries  where  we  believe  the  moral 
condition  and  the  political  freedom  of  the 
maas  of  the  population  to  be  more  or  lees  in- 
fefrior  to  what  they  are  in  Bnglaaid,  tiie  sym- 
metry and  development  of  each  individual  in 
himself  as  a  human  being  should  be  so  un- 
questionably superior?  Is  it  that  the  armor 
uid  panoply  of  rights  which  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman carries  about  with  him  to  protect  him 
against  the  encroachments  of  his  neighbor, 
eat  into  bis  flesh  and  impede  his  motions, 
and  therefore,  that  the  foreign  David  vnth 
his  simple  sling  is  a  more  graceful  being  than 
tiie  English  Goliath,  armed  at  all  points? 
Oris  it,  as  the  Frendi,  for  instance,  oompla- 
oently  suppoee,  that  they  are  tlie  most  com- 
pletely and  rotundly  civiliaed  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world?  These  are  questians 
which  we  leave  to  the  discretion  of  our  read- 


But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  lower 
ordera,  it  has  been  well  said  that,  the  higher 
we  ascend,  the  more  do  the  maanere  of  dlftr- 
ent  countries  tend  to  coincide.  The  manners 
of  the  well-educated  Englishman  are  not  very 
diflbrent  from  thora  of  the  well-educated 
Frenchman.  But,  although  the  diflbrences 
have  become  mora  refined  and  impalpable, 
they  exist  nerertbeless.  If  we  take  the  high- 
est class  in  the  difl^srent  countries  of  Europe, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  ex- 
act analogy  between  the  mannen  and  the 
genius  of  the  respective  languages  in  each 
case.  The  Frenchman  *s  language  is  symmet- 
rical, systematic,  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
is  clear,  epigrammatical,  and  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  small  coin  ready  for  imme- 
diate use  in  the  smallest  compass,  of  any  liv- 
ing tongue.    The  French  manner  oomsponds 
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enctly  to  the  language.  There  is  a  certain 
harmony  and  system  in  a  Frenchman's  be- 
havior, which,  in  extreme  cases,  becomes  a 
cnt-and-dried  mannerism,  though,  as  a  rule, 
mannerism  is  too  quickly  detected  and  ridi- 
culed in  France  to  hold  its  ground  long.  A 
IVenchman  never  seems  to  beat  about  the 
bush,  but  prefen  going  wrong  at  once,  con- 
fident, if  necessary,  to  be  able  to  retrace  his 
steps  with  ease  and  grace :  hence,  he  seems 
much  less  afinaid  of  committing  himself  than 
an  Englishman.  As  his  language  is  elear,  so 
his  manner  seems  candid ,  lost  obscurity  should 
savor  of  incapacity  or  deaign.  And  he  adapts 
himself  to  all  the  little  occurrences  of  life 
with  the  flexibility  symboliied  by  the  thou- 
sand little  idioms  which  are  the  best  crystal- 
iaed  sweetmeats  of  his  native  country.  The 
Spaniard's  manner  has  the  loftiness  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  native  language.  It  is  the 
manner  of  kings.  He  raises  circumstances 
to  himself  rather  than  adapts  himself  to  U\em. 
The  curve  and  inflexion  of  his  manner  is  the 
curve  and  sweep  of  his  literature.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  '* grand  manner"  correspond- 
ing to  the  '*  grand  style."  He  requires  a 
certain  latitude  to  unfold  his  wings ;  and  to 
chain  him  to  the  swift  and  epigrammatic  ver- 
satilily  of  the  Frenchman  would  be  like  ask- 
ing Mr.  Disraeli  or  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  address  Parliament  in  the  language  of  the 
gamin  de  Paris,  If  we  turn  to  the  English 
manner,  we  find  the  same  analogy  subsisting. 
The  English  language  is  essentially  onsyste^ 
matic,  irregular,  and  practical.  Its  vo<^bu- 
lary  is  borrowed  from  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  marvellously  compounded  without  any 
primary  thought  of  symmetry  or  harmony. 
Throughout,  in  its  fonnation,  English  is  per- 
vaded vrith  the  utilitarian  principle  and  has 
an  eye  to  business.  And  h^ce  it  has  the  de- 
fects, but  also,  in  its  more  perfect  specimens, 
the  beauties  and  excellences  which  always 
ultimately  arise  from  the  close  adaptation  of 
moans  to  ends.  No  one  can  doubt  that  a  tree 
is  closer  to  nature  than  the  most  perfect 
statue  ever  carved.  And  a  noble  tree,  al- 
though it  has  grown  on  the  utilitarian  prin- 
ciple of  the  closest  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  has  an  artistic  beauty  of  its  own  which 
some  men  vronld  think  superior  to  the  finest 
work  of  human  art.  Without  discussing  the 
rival  opinions,  we  hardly  think  it  will  be 
gainsaid  that  the  diflerence  between  the  two 
kinds  of  merit  is  praeisely  that  which  exists 
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between  the  Frenob.  and  Bugliah  lAnguagee 
and  the  Frenoh  and  English  manners.  As 
the  lower  English  manner  is  coarse  in  its 
rougher  nature,  so  the  higher  English  man- 
ner, when  purified  of  its  coarseness,  is  more 
simple,  more  natural — ^it  is  the  manner  of  the 
summer  lawn,  and  not  of  the  reception  room. 
The  symmetrical  French  versatility  and  the 
French  disposition  for  moral  and  conversa* 
tional  fireworks  seem  too  puerile  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, while  the  Spanish  grandeur  seems 
too  arrogant  and  impracticable :  hence,  he 
cultivates  a  golden  mediocrity,  a  sort  of  mas* 
culine  cordiality,  always,  in  the  best  exam- 
ples, tempered  with  a  slight  reserve.  No 
people  profess  more  than  the  English  to  ab- 
hor the  maxim  which  bids  us  live  with  our 
friends  as  though  they  might  one  day  be  our 
enemies,  and  none  affect  it  more  frequently 
in  their  outward  behavior.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  in  so  doing  they  diminish  the  worth 
of  their  friendship.  They  save  it,  on  the 
contrary,  from  many  a  mischance  to  which 
in  less  guarded  natures  it  is  liable.  The 
Frenchman  thinks,  with  the  characteristic 
<'  bah,"  that  a  thing  which  requires  so  much 
attention  is  not  worth  having.  And  as  he 
cannot  do  without  it,  he  seizes  hold  of  it,  and 
smothers  it  on  his  breast.  An  Englisman 
thinks  that  a  thing  so  well  worth  having  de- 
serves all  the  attention  in  his  power,  and  he 
had  rather  keep  the  flower  of  his  friendship 
in  iced  water  than  to  stifle  it  in  his  hands. 
So  far,  the  beet  English  manner  seems  to  us 
to  be  in  many  points  superior  to  that  of  other 
countries. 

But  there  Is  a  crop  of  eccentricities  and 
anomalies  *in  second-rate  English  manners, 
which  are  very  curious  and  sometimes  very 
distressing,  and  which  seem  to  be  totally  in- 
digenous. The  chiefest  is  rather  a  positive 
defect  than  an  eccentricity,  and  that  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of  any  manifestation  of 
a  desire  to  please.  In  this  respect  foreigners 
have  an  unquestionable  superiority.  A  well- 
bred  foreigner  will  go  and  sit  by  another  per- 
son without  familiarity  or  assumption,  and 
yet  with  an  indefinable  air  over  his  whole  be- 
ing expressive  of  a  desire  to  please  that  per- 
son. He  does  not  look  self-satisfied — he  does 
not  look  busy,  nor  anxious,  nor  important — 
he  does  it  without  fuss  and  with  a  certain 
reserve.  Perhaps  he  looks  grave,  or  perhaps 
there  is  the*  twilight  of  a  smile,  but  in  all 
cases  his  whole  attitude  seems  to  say,  *^  I  am 
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glad  to  have  met  jou.    What  topio  cui  we 
discover  most  pleasing  to  yourself?    And  if 
we  cannot  discover  anything  very  wonderfiil, 
still  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  in  your  company 
for  a  few  minutes."    How  difierent  is  this 
from  the  smug,  half-playful,  half-sillj,  half- 
conceited,  half-shy,  half-arrogant,  evangelical 
mar^r  of  a  certain  class  of  English  people  and 
suckiai^  clergymen,  to  whom  we  lately  had oo- 
casion  to  refer !    Here,  indeed,  there  is  a  desire 
to  please,  not  for  the  sake  of  pleasing,  bat 
only  by  way  of  alluring  and  enticing  a  lower 
animal-^*' an  immortal  soul"  they  pretend 
to  call  it — secretly  thought  to  be  in  a  nielan- 
eholy  plight,  into  the  bliss  of  the  sectarian 
fold.    Hence  all  those  airs  and  graces  whieh 
resemble  nothhag  so  much  as  the  contortioni 
of  a  bird-catcher  teaching  young  bulfinches  to 
pipe.  W  ith  this  exception  ,curiouBly  connected 
with  the  characteristically  English  absence  of 
a  desire  to  please  for  its  own  sake,  as  an  ea- 
sential  part  of  high-breeding,  is  the  strange 
infatuation  of  a  large  part  of 'the  younger 
generation  to  affect  an  air  of  indiffisrenoe, 
varied  only  by  fits  of  smirking,  giggling,  and 
flirtation,  and  the  use  of  slang  phrases,  whii^ 
supply  the  place  of  pleasant  intercourse  be- 
tween young  people  who  would  have  enough 
to  say,  and  could  amuse  each  other  much 
better  by  saying  it,  if  they  were  not  afllicted 
with  the  mania  for  being  thought  witty,  and 
the  dread  of  ever  being  thought  in  earnest. 
Ihus  the  young  toen  of  the  present  day  seem 
to  labor  hard  to  be  thought  empty  puppies, 
and   the   young    women    empty    puppets. 
*'  Celui  qui  court  apres  Tesprit,  attrappe  la 
sottise."    Doubtless  we  owe  this  in  a  gnat 
measure  to  the  halo  of  cant  with  which  the 
puritan  party  have  contrived  to  invest  the  idea 
of  earnestness.    Yet  if  we  look  for  the  dis» 
tinotive  feature  of  the  best  manner  in  foreign- 
ers, whom  we  twit  with  levity,  it  ife  precisely 
its  pervading  earnestness.    And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  last  and  most  beautiful  touch, 
the  ideal  varnish  of  perfect  high-breeding, 
is,  in  fiict,  earnestness  with  symplicity.    Ear* 
nestness  is  the  outward  and  visible  symbol  of 
inward  and  invisible  sincerity — ^the  founda- 
tion of  pleasant  intercourse.    To  be  in  ear- 
nest is  the  first  and  last  compliment  wo  can 
pay  to  those  with  whom  we  deal.    We  there- 
by acknowledge  that  we  respect  them,  with- 
out which  no  society  b  possible.    And  per- 
haps this  will  account  for  a  fiiot  which  vain 
young   fools  often   fail   to  comprehead— 
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nMneljt  ^t  ao  many  acocmpUriifid  ifoneD 
prefer  much  older  men.  A  true  wonMa  pre- 
fers feeling  to  wit,  and  still  more  to  its  pre- 
tence. Nor  does  earneetneo  exclude  mirth 
or  glee.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  cbamoter 
of  eameetnefls  is  to  laugh  if  there  is  any* 
tbtog  to  cause  laughter,  and  not  to  laugh  if 
there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  In  some  Eng- 
lish manners,  there  is  -a  suppressed  irony— 
an  **  I  could  laugh,  an'  I  would,  but  it  is  not 
worth  my  while,  or  I  think  it  vulgar,  or  I 
think  it  beneath  my  dignity,  or  beneath  my 
office,  or  contrary  to  my  religious  opinions  *' 
— ^which  is  the  oppo^te  of  eamesthees,  and 
which  is  simply  very  had  breeding,  because  it 
is  hollow  and  unamiable.  A  foreign  woman, 
exquisitely  polished  and  refined,  who  will 
oooTcrse  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
grace  upon  any  subject  that  interests  her, 
will  not  hesitate  to  burst  into  a  ringing  peal 
of  laughter,  should  anything  particularly 
tickle  her  fancy.    This,  howeyer,  is  somo* 


thiag  IW17  diAfent  from  the  conduct  of  some 
young  people,  who  t^fkci  to  disregard  the 
feeliiig  of  their  elders  by  laughing  loud  on  all 
oooasions  and  on  the  very  slightest  proroca- 
tioD.  Of  course,  the  true  freedom  of  earnest- 
ness is  something  very  alien  to  the  diplomatic 
reserve  of  certain  oindes,  where  people  meet 
because  they  must,  not  because  they  wish  it, 
and  where  every  person  watches  every  other 
person,  bent  not  on  pleasing  or  on  being 
pleased,  but  on  snapping  up  something  to 
turn  to  account  in  favor  of  one  party  or 
agsinstjaaother.  All  this  may  be  necessary 
and  inevitable,  but  it  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  good  manners,  the  essence  of  which  is  to 
b^get  mutual  pleasure.  The  subject  is  in- 
deed inexhaustible.  We  will  only  add  that 
as,  in  pictures,  the  clodhopper  is  satisfied 
with  a  sign-post,  the  pawnbroker  with  any<» 
thing  that  pays,  while  the  artist  sighs  after  a 
higher  ideal,  so  the  same  principle  esactly 
applies  to  manners. 


GILBXBT    A-BGCKET'8    POLKA    BONO,   WHEN    THAT 

DANCE  WAS  PIBST  MADE  POPULAS 

IN   ENGLAND. 

Qm  Dono  danoere  vult  modo, 
Wants  to  dance  in  the  fiishion  0, 
Bisoere  debet— ought  to  kkiow 
Kiokere  floor  com  heel  and  toe. 

One,  two,  three, 

Hop  with  me. 
Whirligig,  twirligig,  rapide. 

Polkam  juDgere,  virgo,  vis  ? 
Will  you  join  the  pOlka,  miss? 
Liberias — ^moet  willingly, 
8ie  agimofl — ^theu  let  us  tiy. 

Nunc  vide, 

dkip  with  me. 
Whirlabout,  roundabout,  oelere. 

Turn  laeva  oito,  tarn  destra. 

First  to  the  left,  and  then  t'other  way : 

Anploe  retro  in  vultu, 

Tou  look  at  her,  and  she  looks  at  you. 

Das  palmsm. 

Change  haods,  ma*am, 
Celere — ^run  away— just  in  sham. 


"Hbbods,  bloodyi-hunting,  slaughter  men." 
t  —Shakbpeabe. 

Some  critics  seem  to  mMnsere  the  innocents 
indieoriminately, — 

•'Tkese  guiltless  babesofBethfll  slain  by^aeis," 


to  use  old  Lord  Stirliag's  words.  Others  ge 
their  rounds  like  oonscientious  Lycurgua-polio^ 
men,  fimoying  that  they  do  the  state  of  literaturs 
'<  some  service  "  by  putting  out  of  the  way  what 
they  imagUM  to  be  monstronties,  malformations, 
and  puny  children, — often,  however,  making 
horrible  mistakes.  Alexander  the  Great  wouM 
haye  had  no  chance  with  them,  on  account  of 
that  well-known  twist  in  the  neck,  which  they 
would  have  twisted  a  little  fiirther ;  and  poor 
Byron,  the  champioa.  and  poet  of  Greeee,  would 
have  "  gone  to  it  *'  like  one  of  Lance's  puppies, 
drowned  far  more  satisfiictorily  fbr  halting  m  one 
of  his  natural  fbet  by  the  Lycurgu»-poUoemans 
than  he  was  by  Jeffrey  fbr  halting  in  his  poetiosl 


**  Tm  knight  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  well  wherem  he  drenehed  lay, 

•  #  •  •  • 

Like  ea^le  fresh  out  of  the  ooean  wave. 
So  new  this  new-bom  knight  to  battle  new  did 
rise. 

I  wot  not  whether  his  revenging  Steele 
Was  hardened  with  that  holy-water  dew 

Wherein  he  fell" — Sfkvsxb,  Fairy  Qiicmc 

• 

Admirably  applicable  to  the  case  of  Byron  and 
many  othera  The  Lyourgua-well  of  the  critics 
often  proves  to  genius  a  bath  or  a  baptism.  Just, 
though  severe,  criticism  invigorates  ;  stupid  cen* 
sure  almost  consecrates  ;  as  Ben  Jonson  says, 

"Ofwhomtobediapralsad  is  no  smaU  praise.'* 
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CUIII& 
((  Bkautt  is  but  skin  deep  *'  eaj  old  maidB ; 
but  then  who  Ib  going  to  tear  off  the  skin  ? 
Beauty  is  harmony,  after  all,  and  perfect  har- 
mony is  the  highest  effect  even  providential 
oare    cap   produce.    Everything,    however 
slight,  that  can  aid  beauty  towards  full  de- 
velopment, is  an  addition  to  the  smiUl  modi- 
cum of  happiness  existing  in  the  world,  and 
the  lightest  phase  of  fashion  has  of  necessity 
its  own  artistic  force.    We  record,  therefore, 
with  hope  and  not  disdain,  the  fiust  that  a 
change  of  fashion  is  possible  in  the  matter  of 
wearing  the  hair.    Men,  of  course  are  to  re- 
main aa  they  have  been  for  the  last  century, 
cropped  like  convicts,  as  if  hair,  like  finger- 
nails and  bad  acquaintance,  were  chiefly  of 
use  for  cutting;    But  women,  it  is  said,  are 
no  longer  to  be  condemned  to  a  single  fashion 
for  the  head — to  bind  down  rich  hair  and  thin , 
auburn  and  gray,  black  and  flaxen,  in  the 
same  Quaker  plaits.     According  to  a  letter  in 
the  Scotsman^  written  evidently  in  the  truest 
spirit  of  scientific  research,  the  princess  did 
enter  London  on  the  7th  March  with  two  long 
locks  curling  about  her  neck,  and  the  fash- 
ion has  already  found  numerous  devotees. 
We  fancy  the  princess  rather  sanctioned  than 
introduced  the  fashion,  for  the  two  locks  had 
been  worn  before,  and  had  received,  indeed, 
probably  from  some  club  man,  who  has  for- 
gotten the  time  when  he  recognized  flirtation 
as  the  primary  end  of  woman,  the  sneering 
nickname  of  <*  foUow-me-lads."    Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  innovation  is  one  to  rejoice  over, 
for  &shion  had  grown  almost  as  weary  as 
human  eyes  of  the  existing  mode  of  dressing 
the  hair.    All  heads  had  been  reduced  by  a 
tyranny  which,  unlike  most  such  tyrannies, 
was  not  short-lived,  to  one  dead  meaningless 
level.    Tall  or  short,  fat  or  **  elegant,"  with 
rich  brown  hair  which  would  have  delighted 
Titian,  or  with  the  sandy  locks  pleasant  only 
in  the  eyes  of  an  Arab,  every  woman  was 
bound  to  plait  her  hair  down  in  two  flat 
bands  stretching  from  the  crown  to  below 
the  ear.    Of  course,  on  some  few  Greek  faces, 
needing  regular  lines  to  be  in  keeping  with 
their  clean  cut  profiles,  those  plaits  were  very 
becoming,  and,  of  course,  also,  there  wereafow 
fitces  which,  from  innate  qualities  of  expres- 
sion— ^from  the  sunny  flash,  for  example,  which 
transforms  some  few  brunettes— could  not  be 
spoiled  by  any  conceivable  nalamuigenieQt. 


But  all  women  irero  oompeDed  to  the 
hair,  as  they  are  still  coerced  into  the  same 
bonnet.  The  auburn  wealth ,  which  needs  only 
to  be  unconfined  to  be  perfect,  but  which  10 
never  seen  in  England  except  on  the  bea<di  at 
a  watering-place,  was  reduced  to  propriety 
equally  with  the  light-brown  chevclnre,  which 
looks  so  well  thrown  back  from  the  head. 
Even  "  sweet  girl  graduates  with  their  golden 
hair,'*  which  ought  to  fall  in  a  row  of  ring^ 
lets  round  the  face,  half  hiding  blue  eyes, 
and  making  pursed  lips  look  arch  from  the 
sidelong  glance  they  ensure,  were  bound  ia 
the  plaits  which  become  only  black-haired  or 
matronly  heads.    Pale  feces,  which  want  a 
setting  to  the  portraits,  and  round  cheeks, 
which  need  only  lines  to  break  their  eflcct, 
were  formalized  by  one  and  the  same  *ra]e, 
and  even  damsels  with  high  cheek-bones  were 
unable  to  resist  an  edict  which  practiadly  set 
those  bones  in  a  frame  for  all  the  world  to 
admire  before  they  saw  the  face.    There  are 
three  hundred  thousand  girls  in  England 
whose  fathers  pay  income-tax,  and  they  have 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand  sorts  of  face ; 
there  are  at  least  two  hundred  ways  of  ar- 
ranging the  hair  known  to  each  of  those  girls ; 
and  yet  they  were  all  condemned,  under  pen- 
alty of  being  pronounced  odd,  or  peculiar,  or 
otUrSe,  the  epithet  varying  according  to  their 
weight  in  society,  to  wear  their  hair  alike. 
The  uniformity  of  the  bonnet  is  bad  enough, 
but  that  is  arranged  by  milliners,  and  is,  after 
all,  artificial;  but  to  produce  uniformity  in 
hair,  nature  has  to  be  twisted  out  of  all  spe- 
ciality, and,  therefore,  all    natural  grace. 
Hair  which  Heaven  made  to  curl  is  rebdlious 
when  man  makes  it  straight,  and  many  a 
girl  flpends  hoars  in  the  week  in  curing  her- 
self effectually  of  one  of  her  greatest  gifts. 

If  the  example  of  the  princess  should  amend 
this  error  only,  London  will  be  rewarded  for 
its  eqthusiasm,  and  the  nation  for  the  £24,- 
000  which  the  ceremonial  everybody  rejoiced 
in  and  nobody  saw,  is,  we  perceive,  to  cost. 
<*  FoUow-me-lads  "  are  not  in  themselves  veiy 
pretty,  though  like  any  other  fashion  they 
become  the  princess,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
costly.  A  rich  silk  drees,  we  are  told ,  is  worth 
little  after  an  evening  with  these  curls  resting 
upon  its  uppermost  edge,  lind  \^  gets  the 
aristocratic  tinge  a  little  too  soon .  The  carte, 
too,  alone,  and  therefore  thin,  are  a  little  un- 
meaning, and  spoil  that  richness  of  masBy  folds 
which  coDBtitutcB,  afler  all,  that  glory  of  vro- 
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man 's  hair  of  which  angels  werotifraid.  Bat 
any  innovation  which  is  not  avowedly  French 
ia  a  bleesing,  for  it  breaks  np  the  corse  of 
modem  society — the  taste  for  uniformity, 
whether  in  bo&aty  or  ugliness. 
•  Why  should  not  the  reform  be  carried  &r- 
ther?  If  the  princess  have  but  the  spirit, 
she  may  break  up  the  detestable  routine  once 
and  for  all,  and  if  she  cannot  produce  the 
dissimilarity  which  nature  seems  to  prefer, — 
that  unfashionable  power  making  no  two 
fiicesand  no  two  leayes  quite  alike, — she  may 
at  least  give  the  English  female  w6rld  the 
benefit  of  a  double  standard.  All  possibly 
may  not  follow  her,  for  the  highest  dass  all 
over  Europe  keeps  up  uniformity  as  a  kind 
of  test  for  caste,  and  uniformity  needing  a 
standard  takes  its  patterns  from  French  io- 
reites.  Bat  she  would  carry  with  her-  half 
the  country,  and  a  mere  choice,  the  right  to 
decide  on  the  less  ugly  idea,  would  be  a  boon 
to  our  countrywomen.  Suppose  the  princess 
tried  a  bonnet  reconcilable  in  some-  faint  or 
distant  degree  with  the  primary  laws  of  art, 
with  that  one,  for  instance,  which  forbids  the 
painter  to  paint  an  apple  with  a  stalk  twice 
as  big  as  itself.  Numbers  might  stick  to  the 
^' spoon,"  bat  then  people  with  long  faces 
might  leave  it  alone,  while  people  with  short 
fiuMS  continued  the  much-admired  design. 
At  present  both  those  whom  it  woald  become, 
if  it  could  become  anybody,  and  those  who 
look  in  it  like  the  faces  one  sees  reflected  in 
the  back  of  a  table-spodn,  are  equally  con- 
demned to-  its  use.  Or  suppose,  by  a  daring 
invasion  of  milliners'  rules,  her  royal  high- 
cess  re-introduocd  the  only  bit  of  real  drapery 
this  age  has  retained  out  of  all  the  costumes 


its  grandmothen  were  at  pains  to  invent,  the 
old  three  yards  and  three-quarters  shawl. 
The  courtiers  of  Ptiris  might  recoil,  but  the 
English  lady  would,  at  least,  have  the  choice 
of  giving  herself  some  height  and  rectifying 
the  equalizing,  and  therefore  destructive  ef- 
fect of  crinoline  on  all  figures.  That  privilege 
seems  at  present  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
old .  Or  suppose,  if  instead  of  compelling  the 
tall  and  the  short,  the  plump  and  the  scraggy, 
alike  to  dine  with  bare  shoulders,  a  great 
example  revived  with  modifications  the  beau* 
tiful  Josephine  dress.  As  Josephine  wore  it, 
it  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too  beautifal  for  Eng- 
lish ideas  or  climate,  but  that  defect  any  mil- 
liner would  correct,  and  it  is  in  itself  artisti- 
cally perfect,  the  topof  a  riding  habit  thrown 
slightly  open  in  front.  Crinoline  we  dare 
not  attack,  for  it  will  not  be  abolished  ;  but 
suppose  there  were  two  styles,  d  Vlmpira- 
trice^  covering  half  a  sofa,  and  9.  h  la  Prin" 
ceste,  only  wide  Plough  to  give  a  graceful 
dignity  to  the  figure  without  utterly  conceal- 
ing the  form.  People  straight  from  shoulder 
to  heel  would  still  have  their  prized  dsfenoe, 
while  thoe^^hom  nature  has  made  lithe 
might  retfi^Bthat  lissom  beauty  which  vras 
the  grace  orgirlhood  till  somebody  in  the  in- 
terest of  Sheffield  developed  crinoline  into  the 
<*  cage."  It  is  a  double  standard  that  is  re- 
quired, something  to  break  up  this  horrible 
uniformity,  this  dressing  of  women,  not  to 
set  off  their  Qod-given  beauty,  but  to  sell  mil- 
liners' goods ;  and  this  the  princess,  if  at  the 
prayer  of  her  sex  she  will  but  fight  for  a 
week,  can  give  to  those  who  for  the  past 
month  have  felt  the  prouder  for  her  arrival. 


'*  There  might  be  keener  knowledge  of  human  1 
nature  '  than  was  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy,' 
which  passed  with  them  fhr  conunonpUoe." — 
LocKHA&T,  Life  of  Scot 

Hazy  readers  are  apt  to  take  that  which  their 
understanding  acknowledges  as  true  for  that 
which  their  memory  reocgnizes  as  old.  It  is  Just 
here  that  thorough  and  well-read  criticism  dis- 
tinguishes, and  ^ballow  criticism  confounds. 


'*IiA  jeonesse,  noble,  grande,  exaltee  qu'eUe  est  !*' 

— ^Alphoksk  Kabb. 


Is  curious  how  many  of  these  somebody,  perhaps 
no  longer  young,  often  has  to  pay  fbr. 

The  next  best  thing  to  committing  no  follies  is 
to  commit  none  that  we  cannot  fkirly  pay  for  out 
of  our  own  podcet 


*'Bt.  Prxr*8  at  Rome  seldom  answers  ezpoo- 
tation  at  first  seeing  it,  but  enlarges  itself  on'  all 
sides  insensibly." — ^Adodon,  TraveU  in  Italy. 


This'  is  also  particiul&rly  the  case  with  another 
temple,  that  of  knowledge,  to  those  who  have  been 
Oh,  yes !    Youth  is  ftdl  of  grandeurs,  generom- 1  inside  it  fiyr  a  little  while ;  a  truth  trite  enough^ 
ties,  mdependenoies  of  spi^  etc  etc  etc. »  but  it :  but  I  believe  tho  simEe  is  a  new  one. 
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From  The  S^Jboxdaj  Bavkm. 
EXPLANATIONS. 
TnsRE  are  few  words  that  carry  a  heav- 
ier weight  of  dalness,  or  axe  beset  with  more 
anooying  associations,  than  *<  Explanation," 
and  the  verb ''  To  Ezphiin,"  in  ail  its  tenses. 
We  do  not  remember  that  the  poets  give  them 
a  place  in  the  armory  of  Discord;  but  in 
their  dull,  hypocritical  way,  none  deaerve  it 
better,  for  every  so-called  explanation  induoee 
some  element  of  discordance  and  separation, 
and  puts  the  speaker  in  ii  sort  of  opposition 
of  sentiment  or  inclination  to  the  hearer. 
The  words  have,  no  donbt,  an  innocent  nse 
as  applied  to  things ;  but  when  men  come  to 
explain  a  meaning  that  had  previously  seemed 
too  clear,  or  to  give  an  explanation  of  a 
questionable  course  of  conduct,  or  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  a  line  of  action  which  has  dis- 
pleased them — ^above  all,  when,  under  the 
privilege  of  intimacy,  there  is  «  mutual  un- 
folding of  motives  and  intentions  with  the 
professed  design  of  explaining  away  some 
chance  coldness  or  difference — it  is  rare  that 
mischief  docs  not  come  of  it.  And  as  for 
truth,  which  is  the  professed  ^n,  who  vras 
ever  thoroughly  satisfied  with  l^^lf,  whose 
conscience  ever  came  out  quite  white  and 
dean,  after  soine  tootb-andnaail  explanation 
on  some  intricate,  knotty  point  in  which  his 
feelings  or  passions  have  been  engaged  7  The 
sense  of  failure  after  these  encounters  is,  in- 
deed, so  general  that  we  believe  the  practice 
would  be  about  given  up  by  rational  people 
but  for  a  perversion  of  iai^uage  which  uni- 
versally  prevails.  Wherever  neighbors  and 
Qxsquaintances  do  not  quite  hit  it,  wherever 
there  is  some  slight  breach  or  halt  in  inti- 
macy, the  state  of  things  is  called  a  misun- 
derstanding. The  affiiir  is  politely  attributed 
to  the  respective  parties  not  knowing  enough 
of  each  othcr^s  inner  motives  and  opinions — 
it  being  assumed  that  the  more  people  know 
exactly  what  goes  on  inside  each  other,  the 
greater  friends  they  will  be.  Now,  of  course, 
if  ignorance  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  diffi- 
culty, an  explanation  has  some  chance  of  re- 
moving it  ;*  and  thus  the  word  *'  misunder- 
standing "  suggests  naturally  the  idea  of 
explaining  it  away.  But  if  misunderstand- 
ing, as  we  believe,  always  means  .collision, 
the  recourse  to  explanation  is  manifestly 
absurd ;  and  f bat  the  word  does  convey  this 
meaning,  those  at  least  will  not  doubt  who 
have,  on  the  other  hypothesiB,  tried  what  an 


elaborate  expfaouition  of  tbemselves  can  do. 
Pure,  untinotnred  mistake  has  not  much  1x> 
do  with  human  affiurs  out  of  novels.    In  fact, 
all  minds  brought  into  near  contact    azo 
aware,  except  where  the  ties  of  a  life-Ion^ 
fiimily  affection  and  unity  of  interests  blind 
them,  of  certain  incongruous  elements  and 
points  of  antagonism  whidi  untoward  cir- 
cumstances occasionally  bring  into  promi* 
nence.    There  is  some  quality  in  each  unit 
of  the  most  attached  pair  of  firiends,  or  even 
lovers,  which  is  not  acceptable  or  agreeable 
to   the  other, -— which,  when   uppermost, 
causes  a  rub,  and  results  even  in  a  sense  c£ 
mutual  blame  —  but  which  need  not  cause 
any  lasting  disturbance  if  recognized  for  what 
it  is,  an  inborn  difference  or  defect,  a  spot 
come  into  sight.    For  collisions  are  passing 
things— even  serious  collisions ;  if  we  weather 
the  first  shook,  we  may  go  on  as  befoie, 
merely  learning  a  scarcely  conscious  lesson 
of  cauiion.    But  in  impulsive  minds  a  desiie 
arises  to  do  something.  Self  has  to  be  cleared, 
or  another  has  to  be  called  to  account ;  we  must 
needs  get  at  the  bottom  of  things,  and  see 
where  the  fault  lies,  and  onoe  for  all  make 
things  straight.    Now,  whenever  this  crav- 
ing arises,  the  friendship  or  &miliarity  has 
arrived  at  one  of  its  inevitable  hitches ;  and 
it  is  certainly  wisest  to  go  round  it,  if  possi- 
ble, not  to  make  too  violent  efforts  to  r^nove 
what  is  deeper  rooted  and  harder  to  shift 
than  haste  and  inexperience  will  believe. 
Clashes  of  feeling  *or  opinion  must  come, 
so<mer  or  later,  where  there  are  bidden  dif- 
ferences.   The  warmest  friendship  most  be 
content  with  something  short  of  absolute 
unanimity — must  now  and  then  endure  tacit 
disapproval,  must  rely  on  a  general  estimate 
of  conduct,  must  submit  to  be  what  it  calls 
mistaken,  while  in  reality  there  is  as  good  an 
understanding  as  innate  differences  and  oip- 
posing  views  and  interests  will  allow. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  seldom  they 
act  in  the  a&irs  of  life  on  a  formal  array  of 
reasons.  AU  people  who  are  fond  of  expla- 
nations have  more  than  half  their  reasons  to 
seek  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  in  the 
beat  of  talk.  In  fact,  men  act  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  formed  their  charaotors,  but 
very  seldom  think  of  reasons  till  after  an 
affi&ir  is  over.  Hence  all  sorts  of  temptationt 
to  be  disingenuous.  The  mind  must  be  very 
candid  and  transparent  which  comes  out  of 
one  of  these  explanatory  duels  unoonsciooi 
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of  BappreffiiotiB  and  special  pleadings,  and  of 
glosses  which  a  man  nay  be  sure  his  oppo- 
nent has  seen  more  clearly  than  himself, 
and  which  may  unduly  lower  his  opinion  of 
his  sincerity.  When  the  Frenchwoman  ex- 
plained that  she  wished  for  a  diyoroe  because 
the  oonld  practise  no  Tirlne  with  the  Dafeeh^ 
man ;  nobody  would  giTe  her  credit  for  the 
particle  of  truth  which  was  possibly  there. 
JTo  persons  who  cannot  follow  the  causes  of 
your  conduct  intuitively,  your  reaisons  evoked 
at  a  moment *s  notice  are  not  likely  to  tnake 
matters  better,  or  better  understood ;  for  a 
reason  which  barely  represents  half  your 
motives  to  yourself  is  sure  to  enter  the  other 
mind  in  such  travestied  guise  as  to  convey 
nothing  as  you  intend  it.  A  man's  princi- 
ples may  be  good  and  the  application  of  them 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  he  has  found 
tbepi  hardly  presentable  without  a  little  var- 
nish. In  feet,  motives  of  conduct  are  such 
complex  things  that  they  often  refuse  to  be 
put  into  words.  In  private  and  individual 
cases,  moreover,  they  may  have  no  possible 
disgrace  in  them,  and  yet  there  may  be  a 
paidonable  reluctance  to  proclaim  them. 
Self-respect  and  v«rant  of  appropriate  ha* 
guage  drive  people  in  these  predicaments  to 
the  hypocrisy  of  a  higher  ground  than  they 
have  a  right  to.  Sydney  Smith,  arguing 
with  <*a  good,  honest  Tory,"  on  Gatholic 
Emancipation,  asks  of  what  importance  it  is 
to  him  whether  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  is 
made  a  judge?  ^*  None,"  is  the  disinter- 
ested answer;  <*but  I  am  afraid  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland."  "  Why  do  you  care  so 
much  for  the  Church  of  Ireland ? "  "I  do 
not  care  so  much  for  the  Church  of  Ireland,- 
if  I  vras  sure  the  Church  of  England  would 
not  be  destroyed."  *^  And  is  it  for  tiie 
Church  of  England  alone  that  yon  fear?  "  is 
the  insinuating  rejoinder.  **  Not  quite  that," 
eomes  out  at  last,  *'  but  I  am  afraid  we  should 
all  be  lost — that  everything  would  be  over- 
turned, &nd  that  I  should  lose  my  rank  and 
my  estate."  In  politics,  a  party  may  be 
made  to  explain  itself  in  this  ihshion — ^may 
be  driven  to  a  confession  of  selfish  as  well  as 
public  ends,  without  leaving  a  soreness  be- 
hind ;  but  there  are  a  hundred  private  mo- 
tives and  considerations  in  social  life  which 
will  not  bear  such  treatment,  and  which  can- 
not be  forced  into  words  and  made  distinctly 
risible  without  a  sense  of  humiliation,  and 
yet  which  are  quite  as  lawful  as  the  Tory's 
regard  for  his  own  estate.    ConvamtiOB  and 
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all  social  intercourse  Is  carried  on  under  the 
notion  of  a  certain  masonic  comprehension 
more  subtle  than  language,  an ^  nothing  is  so 
embarrassing  to  our  candor  and  sense  of 
truth  as  to  find  this  freemasonry  at  fault. 
Euniliee,  cliques,  societies  understand  one 
another  with  this  elootric  rapidity ;  wherever 
temper  or  oppomng  interests  break  the  mystic 
link,  friends  and  intimates  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  opposing  classes,  who  have  to  lay 
down  everything  in  the  vniy  of  formal  expla- 
nation. Words  are  powerless  to  reetwe  the 
^d  flash  of  recognition,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
wise  to  have  recourse  to  them,  where  there 
are  such  hindrances  on  each  side  as  impeded 
sympathies  and  perception  blinded  by  eager 
self-vindication. 

People,  indeed,  who  have  faith  in  explana- 
ti<»6  and  periodical  repairs  of  their  friend- 
ships,  had  need  of  an  exceptional  amount  of 
charity,  or  of  aome  Lethe  of  their  own 
wherein  to  bathe  their  memory  af^r  them ; 
for  we  are  comparatively  indifierent  to  being 
misunderstood,  or  even  misjudged,  where  it 
comes  of  our  fjriends'  blunder,  ot  his  dulnev 
to  our  merits,  but  nobody  can  stand  having 
his  array  of  statements,  his  prooft,  argn* 
ments,  juslfecations,  set  at  naught.  It  is  in* 
tolerable,  after  condescending  to  a  laborious 
vindication,  to  remain  where  one  vnis — after 
an  unanswerable  display  of  grievances,  to  see 
one's  friend  unconvinced  and  impenitent; 
and  yet  some  touch  of  this  evil  clings  to  every 
explanation,  with  whatever  temper  conducted. 
But  what  temper  can  oome  wholly  unscathed 
out  of  the  ordeal?  In  many  hands,  explana- 
tions, of  course  slip  at  once  into  mere  recrim- 
ination, proceeding  to  the  scandal  of  a  quar- 
rel and  mutual  loss  of  respect,  even  where 
reconciliation  ensues.  But  short  of  this,  and 
where  principle,  self-control,  and  politeness, 
are  never  lost  sight  of,  this  form  of  encounter 
brings  out  many  awkward  revelations.  Few 
natures  ring  true  through  their  whole  depths. 
There  is  a  savage,  untamed  spot  in  most 
hearts.  Education  and  the  discipline  of  so- 
ciety do  not  subdue  the  whole  man.  We  do 
not  slander  humanity  in  saying  that  few  men 
are  gentlemen  under  every  conceivable  trial. 
Something  rough  and  rude  lurks,  unknown, 
unseen^  in  many  an  elegant,  refined  bosom, 
civilized  by  all  that  culture  can  do,  and  proof 
against  all  attacks  recognized  as  such,  but 
which  reveals  itself  under  the  insidious  temp- 
tation of  one  of  these  friendly  passages  at 
warn.    Of  atipoaribk  forms  of  this  evil,  tha 
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worst  and  the  moet  dangerous  is  where  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household  or  family,  ceasing 
to  trust  to  instinct  and  experience  in  their 
perilous  intimacy,  throw  themselTes  upon 
Terbal  explanations. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  people  who  keep 
their  friends,  and  live  in  a  state  of  harmony 
with  the  world,  systematically  deny  them- 
selveB  the  luxury  of  explanations.  Things 
go  a  little  wrong,  but'  they  wait  patientfy 
until  they  right  themselves.  They  trust  to 
time,  to  patience,  to  the  weight  of  a  com- 
posed ana  forbearing  attitude,  to  the  power- 
ful influences  of  reticence  and  self-respect. 
While  people  are  much  and  variously  in- 
volved in  the  world  ^s  business  and  pleasures, 
thev  hardlv  recognize  tho  temptation  to  this 
unaigni£ea  form  of  exculpatory  vindication 
and  self-assertion.  Indeed,  a  fondness  for 
explanations  can  scarcely  possess  persons  in 
the  brisk  intercourse  of  life.  It  demands  time 
to  brood.  It  belongs  to  pauses  in  the  hurry 
of  existence — to  the  byways  of  life.  Women 
are  more  given  to  it  than  men ;  dwellers  in 
small  towns  than  in  great.  Even  the  same 
people  take  to  explanations  in  the  country 
which  they  would  never  think  of  making  in 
London.  Apart  from  any  sense  of  neglect  or 
grievance,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in 
some  minds  to  explain  themselves  and  right 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All 
people  who  do  not  come  up  to  thCr  own  idea 
of  tnemselves,  and  are  afflicted  with  morbid 
miseivings  that  thev  do  not  do  themselves 
justice  have  this  habit.  A  person  of  this  sort 
will  plunge  into  any  depth  of  new  blunder  in 
explaining  away  his  last  solecism.  It  is,  in 
&ct  the  way  conceit  works  where  it  haa  rare 
occasions  for  display  and  wants  a  field.  Most 
people *s  consciousness  will  tell  them  that,  if 
ever  a  fit  of  explaining  themselves  has  been 
upon  them,  it  has  been  in  some  flutter  of  self- 
love,  self-consciousness,  or  self-interest.  This 
at  once  difiers  from,  and  is  more  pardonable 
than,  that  solemn  sense  of  importance  which 
impels  some  men  to  explain  every  step  in 
their  course  of  action — ^to  give  a  reason  for 
everything  they  do,  under  the  notion  that 
thev  are  examples. 

There  are  dull  prosers  whose  lips  are  en- 
gaged all  their  lives  in  a  running  comment 
on  their  actions — who,  like  Mr.  Collins,  can- 
not take  a  hand  at  whist  without  detaining 
their  hostess  to  explain  why  they  think  such 
a  step  justifiable  and  becoming  to  their  posi- 
tion. Poor  people  are  very  prone  to  obtrude 
tedious  apologetic  explanaticns  on  their  bet- 
ters, sometimes  to  the  suspension  of  all  ra- 
tional talk — ^not  from  conceit,  but  from  an 
inevitable  ignorance  of  the  small  hold  which 
their  chance  ceremonial  interoourse  bsB  on 
persons  remote  from  their  ways  of  thought, 
and  full  of  other  things.  Nor  does  all  their 
desire  to  be  civil  preserve  them  from  the 
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common  fiite  of  explanations  where  self*  is 
necessarily  prominent ;  as  where  the  rustic^ 
eager  to  atone  for  some  fancied  want  of  re- 
spect to  a  stranger  at  the  Hall,  opens  lus 
apology,  on  next  meeting  the  distinguished 
visitor,  with,  "  I'm  sure,  sir,  if  I'd  had  the 
least  notion  as  you  was  a  gentleman."    Ba^, 
indeed,  in  lees  clumsy  hands,  it  needs  the 
greatest  tact  to  enter  on  an  a&ir  of  thie 
kind  without  making  worse  of  it ;  and,  gen- 
erally,  to  explain  the  why  and  because  of  & 
fiiilure  in  respect  or  appreciation  is  only  to 
commit  a  fresh  and  more  oficnsive  blunder, 
and  is  not  seldom  taken  for  deliberate  imper- 
tinence.   It  mav  be  noted  that  persons  who 
have  the  art  of  managing  others  never  e^> 
plain  themselves.      To  give  reasons  for  a 
course  of  conduct  is  at  once  to  exjpose  it  to 
criticism,  and  to  deprive  it  of  toe  weight 
which  belongs  to  action  as  the  result  of  char- 
acter.   TheTimes,  for  instance,  is  as  careful 
never  to  explain  itself  as  it  is  never  to  apolo- 
gize.   Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  wills  ever  ex- 
plain  reasons  or  probe  into  motives,  even  to 
themselves.    They  have  an  instinct  of  work- 
ing their  way  and  eficcting  their  purposes, 
which  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the  bore's 
state  of  mind — the  man  who  influences  no- 
body— whom  we  have  represented  as  always 
employed  in  explaining  to  himself  and  other 
people  why  he  does  things. 

We  started  with  the  admission  that  some 
explanations  are  both  innocent  and  necessary. 
Children  are  entrapped,  as  it  were,  by  their 
trick  of  questioning,  into  the  trial  of  listening 
to  formal  explanations  in  answer.  Some 
things  must  be  learned  by  this  method,  how- 
ever little  '*  sympathy  it  has  with  the  wiH 
of  man."  Not  seldom  we  have  seen  a  care- 
less talker  betray  himself  into  the  same  snare, 
and  writhe  under  the  penance  which,  through 
nobody's  fault  but  his  own,  he  has  brou^t 
upon  nimself.  But  we  maintain  that  ora- 
tors, teachers,  oonversers,  should,  one  and 
all,  be  chary  of  the  explanatory  form,  as  be- 
ing apt  in  its  nature  not  only  to  induce  te- 
dium in  the  listener,  but  a  dogged  resistance. 
Thus  between  two  preachers  of  equal  power, 
the  question  of  popularity  will  be  decided  by 
the  mode  in  which  their  teaching  is  admini»> 
tered.  The  man  who  expbdns  tires  his  hear- 
ers. The  man  who  makes  statements  inter- 
ests them.  The  demand  on  the  attention  in 
his  case  is  lees  arbitrary,  and  it  is  given  with 
less  effort.  In  the  one  case,  a  man  seems 
full  of  his  subject — in  the  other,  of  his  oWo 
way  of  putting  it ;  and  while  there  may  not 
seem  much  in  common  between  the  *'  expla* 
nations  "  of  social  life  and  the  didactic  ex- 
planation of  the  teacher,  there  is  this  likeness 
— ^that  the  person  engaged  upon  cither  of 
them  is  puttmg  his  case  in  his  own  point  of 
view,  aad  requiring  us  to  see  with  his  eyes. 
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Otsb  the  wooded  northern  ndge, 

Between  its  hoosea  brown, 
To  the  dark  tunnel  of  the  bridge 

The  street  comes  straggling  down. 

Toa  catch  a  glimpse  through  biroh  and  pine 

Of  gable,  roof,  and  poroh. 
The  tavern  with  its  swmging  rign, 

The  sharp  horn  of  the  church. 

The  river's  steel-blae  cresoent  curfea 

To  meet,  in  ebb  and  flow. 
The  tingle  broken  wharf  that  serves 

For  ^oop  and  gnndalow. 

With  salt  sea-scents  along  its  shores 

The  heavy  hayboats  crawl, 
The  long  antennas  of  th^  oars 

In  Uzy  rise  and  &U. 

Along  the  gray  abntmenVs  wall 

The  idle  shad-net  dries ; 
The  toll-man  in  his  cobbler's  stall 

Bits  smoking  with  dosed  ^yes. 

You  hear  the  pier's  low  nadertsna 
Of  waves  that  chafe  and  gnaw  ; 

Ton  start — a  skipper's  bom  is  blown 
To  raise  the  creaking  draw. 

At  times  a  blacksmith's  anvH  sounds 

With  blow  and  slugsard  beat. 
Or  stage-ooach on  itsdusty  rounds 

Wakes  up  the  staring  street 

A  place  for  idle  eyes  and  ears 

A  cob  webbed  nook  of  dreams  ; 
Left  by  the  stream  whose  waves  are  years 

The  tttranded  village  seems. 

And  there,  like  other  moss  and  rust. 

The  native  dweller  clings. 
And  keeps,  in  uninquiring  trust. 

The  uU,  dull  round  of  things. 

The  fibber  drops  his  ^tient  lines,  * 

The  firmer  sows  his  grain. 
Content  to  hear  the  murmuring  pines 

Instead  of  railroad  train. 

Qo  whei-e,  along  the  tan^j^ed  steep 

That  alopes  against  the  West, 
The  h;iiii let's  buried  idlers  sleep 

In  si4ii  profound^  rest 

Throw  bjck  the  locust's  flowery  plume. 

The  Liroh's  pale-green  scarf. 
And  break  the  web  of  brier  and  bloom 

From  name  and  epitaph. 

A  flunple  muster-roll  of  death. 

Of  pomp  and  romance  shom. 
The  dry,  okl  names  that  common  breath 

Has  cheapened  and  oatwom. 

Tet  paaw  by  one  Ibw  mound  and  part 
.    The  wild  tsibs  o'er  it  laoed. 


And  read  the  words  by  rostic  art 
Upon  its  headstone  traced. 

Haply  yon  white-haired  villager 
Of  fourscore  years  can  say 

What  means  the  noble  name  of  her 
Who  deeps  with  common  clay. 

An  exile  from  the  Gascon  land 
Found  r^ge  here  and  rest. 

And  loved,  of  alt  the  viUage  band. 
Its  fidrest  and  its  best 

He  knelt  with  her  on  Sabbath  moms. 
He  worshipped  through  her  ^es. 

And  on  the  pnde  that  doubts  and 
Stole  in  her  faith's  surprise. 


Her  simple  daily  life  he 

By  homeliest  duties  tried. 
In  all  things  by  an  untaught  law 

Of  fitness  justified. 

For  her  his  rank  aside  he  laid : 

He  took  the  hue  and  tone 
Of  lowly  life  and  toil,  and  made 

Her  simple  ways  his  own. 

Tet  still,  in  gay  and  careless  ease, 

To  harves£4eld  or  dance 
He  brought  the  gentle  courteaes. 

The  nameiess  grace  of  France. 

And  she  who  taught  him  love  not  less 

From  him  she  loved  in  turn 
Gauffht  flRer  sweet  unconsciousness 

Wnat  love  is  qmck  to  learn. 

Eaoii  grew  to  each  in  pleased  accord, 

Nor  knew  the  gating  town 
If  she  looked  upward  to  her  lord, 
•  0^  he  to  her  looked  down. 

How  sweet,  when  summer's  day  was  o'er. 

His  violin's  mirth  and  waU, 
The  walk  on  pleasant  Newbuiy's  shore. 

The  river's  moonlit  sail  1 

Ah  !  life  is  brief,  though  love  be  long  ; 

The  altar  and  the  bier. 
The  burial  hymn  and  bridal  song, 

Wero  both  in  one  short  year ! 

Her  rest  is  qidet  on  the  hiU 

Beneath  die  locust's  bloom ; 
Far  off  her  lover  sleeps  as  still 

Within  his  soutcfaeoned  tomb. 

The  Qascon  lord,  the  village  maid. 
In  ileath  still  clasp  their  hands  ; 

The  love  that  levelB  rank  and  grade 
Unites  their  severed  lands. 

What  matter  whose  the  hill-«de  grave, 
Or  whose  the  bUsoned  stone  ? 

Forever  to  her  western  wave 
Shall  whisper  blue  Garonne ! 


0  Love !— so  hallowing  every  soil 
That  gives  thy  sweet  flower  room, 
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Wherever,  narsed  t)y  eue  or  toil, 

The  human  heart  takes  bloom  Im- 
plant of  lost  Eden,  firom  the  sod 

Of  sinful  earth  unriven. 
White  blossom  of  the  trees  of  Qod 
Dropped  down  to  us  from  heaven  I — 

This  tangled  waste  of  mound  and  stone 

Is  holy  fi>r  thy  sake  ; 
A  sweetness  which  is  all  thy  own 

Breathes  out  from  fern  and  brake ! 

And  while  ancestral  pride  shall  t?rine 
The  Gascon's  tomb  with  flowers. 

Fall  sweetly  here,  0  song  of  mine. 
With  summer's  bloom  and  showers ! 

And  let  the  lines  ihat  severed  seem 

Unite  again  in  thee. 
As  western  wave  and  Gallio  stream 

Are  mingled  in  one  sea  i 

r        — Atlantic  Monthly. 


THE  LITTLE  SLEEPER. 

IHNOCE29T  being,  sleep,  thy  silken  lashes 
Now  fringe  thy  peach-like  cheek  in  soft  repose  ; 

And  the  blue  eyes,  where  joy  so  often  flashes. 
Slowly,  unwillingly  their  pcNrtals  close. 

The  dimpled  hands  nnclasp  their  tiny  fingera, 
And  on  the  shoulder  droops  th^ttle  head  ; 

Onpouting  lips  the  last  smile  flunny  lingers. 
That  o'cd:  thy  happy  brow  its  sunshine  spread. 

So,  gentle  slumberer,  Arom  earth's  cares  and  trials 
To  peace  celestial  may  you  turn  away, 

Forgetful  of  the  grie&  and  self-denials. 
That  crowd  th&  weary  life's  unequal  day ! 

Still,  may  bright  visions,  Uke  a  Ibir  dream  gather 
Around  thy  spirit,  and  around  thy  home  ; 

Till  benedictions,  firom  thy  heavenly  Father, 
Fold  thee/ore©er,  with — •*  My  blessed,  come !" 

N.  J.  Bneop. 
-^Transcript. 


LOST  DAT& 


The  lost  days  of  my  tifb  until  to-day. 
What  were  they,  oould  I  see  them  on  the  street 
Lie  as  they  fell  7    Would  they  be  ears  of  Wheat 
Sown  once  for  food,  but  trodden  into  day  7 
Or  golden  coins  squandered  and  still  to  pay  T 
Or  drops  of  blood  dabbling  the  guilty  feet  T 
Or  such  spilt  water  as  in  dreams  must  cheat 
The  throats  of  men  in  hell  who  tiiirst  alway  T 
I  do  not  see  them  here ;  but  after  death 
Ood  knows  I  know  the  fiuses  I  diall  see. 
Each  one  a  murdered  self  with  low  last  breath  :- 
'*  I  am  thyself,  what  has  thou  done  to  meT" 
«*  And  I— and  I>-thyself  *'  (lo !  each  one  saith) 
And  thou  thyself  to  all  ctoniity." 

-^Btmtti. 


C( 


A  NUR8BRT  SONa. 

As  I  walked  over  the  hills  one  day 

I  listened  and  heard  a  mother-flbeep  saj : 

"  In  aH  the  green  world  there  is  nothing  80  sweet 

As  my  little  lammie  with  his  nimble  feet. 

With  his  eye  so  bright 

And  his  wool  so  white. 
Oh,  he  is  my  darling,  my  heart's  delist 

The  robin,  he 

That  sings  in  the  tree. 
Dearly  may  doat  on  his  darlines  fonr. 
But  I  love  my  one  little  lambkin  more." 
And  the  mother-sheep  and  her  little  one. 
Side  by  side  lay  down  in  the  sun. 
And  they  went  to  sleep  on  the  hill-side  %mrm 
While  my  little  lammie  lies  here  on  my  arm. 

I  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  what  did  I  see. 
But  the  old  gray  cat  with  her  kittens  three. 
I  heard  her  whispering  soft — said  she, 
"  My  kittens,  with  taik  all  so  cunningly  curled 
Are  the  prettiest  things  that  oan  be  in  the  worid. 

The  bird  on  the  tree. 

And  the  old  ewe,  she 
May  love  their  babies  exceedingly  ; 

But  I  love  my  kittens  there 

Under  the  rocking-chair. 
I  love  my  kittens  with  all  my  mi^t  ; 
I  love  them  at  morning  and  noon  and  rngfit : 
Which  is  the  prettiest  I  cannot  tell — 

Which  of  the  three — 

For  the  life  of  me— 
I  love  them  all  so  well. 

Now  I'll  take  up  my  kitties,  the  kitties  I  love, 
And  we'll  lie  down  together  beneath  the  wann 

stove," 
Let  the  kitties  sleep  under  the  stove  so  warm, 
WhUe  my  little  darling  lies  here  on  my  Brm, 

I  went  to  the  yard  and  I  saw  the  old  hen 

00  clucking  about  with  her  chickens  ten.     ^ 
She  ducked  and  she  scratched  and  she  bristlea 

away 
And  what  do  yon  think  I  heard  her  say  f 

1  heard  her  say,  "  The  sun  never  did  shine 
&n  anything  like  to  these  chickens  of  mine. 
You  may  hunt  the  fuU  moon,  and  the  stars  n 

you  please. 
But  you  never  will  find  ten  such  chickeDS  as 

'  these. 
The  cat  loves  her  kittens,  the  ewe  loves  her  lamb. 
But  they  do  not  know  what  a  proud  mother  I  am; 
For  lambs,  nor  for  kittens,  I  wont  part  with  these, 
Though  the  sheep  and  the  cats  should  go  down 
on  their  knees. 
No  !  no  !  not  though 
'  The  kittens  oould  crow, 
Or  the  lammie  on  two  yellow  legs  oould  go* 
My  dear  downy  darlings !  my  sweet  little  tidoff^ 
Come  nestle  now,  oosily,  under  my  wings*" 
So  the  hen  said, 
And  the  chickens  all  sped 
As  fiut  as  they  oould  to  their  nioe  f(eathsr4)ed. 
And  there  let  them  sleep  in  their  feathen  lO 

warm. 
While  my  little  ohiok  nestlee  here  on  my  tfOL 
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838  A  soldier's  letter. 

A  SOLDIER'S  LETTER. 

Deab  Madam,  I'm  a  soldier,  and  my  speech  is 

n, 
I*m  not  much  used  to  writing,  and  I  hate  to  giye 


rough  and  plain, 

used  to 
you  pain. 


But  I  promised  that  I'd  do  it — he  thought  it  might 

be  so 
If  it  oanfie  fttim  one  who  loved  him,  perhaps 

'twould  ease  the  blow, — 
By  this  time  you  must  surely  guess  the  truth  I 

fain  would  hide. 
And  you'll  pardon  a  rough  soldier's  words,  while 

I  telf  you  how  he  died. 

'Twas  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  in  our 

crowded  tent 
More  than  one  braye  boy  vras  sobbing,  and  many 

a  knee  was  bent, 
For  we  knew  not  when  the  morrow  with  its  bloody 

work  was  done. 
How  many  that  were  seated  there,  should  see  its 

setting  sun. 
'Twas  not  so  much  for  self  they  cared*  as  ibr  the 

loved  at  home ; 
And  it's  always  worse  to  think  of,  than  to  hear 

the  cannon  boom. 

'Twas  then  we  left  the  crowded  tent,  your  soldier 

boy  and  I, 
And  we  both  breathed  freer  standing  underneath 

the  clear  blue  sky  ; 
I  was  more  than  ten  years  older,  but  he  seemed 

to  take  to  me. 
And  oft'ner  than  the  younger  ones  he  sought  my 

company. 
He  seemed  to  want  to  talk  of  home,  and  those  he 

held  most  dear,  • 

And  though  I'd  none  to  talk  of,  yet  I  always 

loved  to  hear. 

So  then  he  told  me  on  that  night,  of  th%  tinle  he 

came  away. 
And  how  you  sorely  grieved  for  him,  bat  would 

not  let  him  stay  ; 
And  how  his  one  fond  hope  had  been  that  when 

this  war  was  through. 
He  might  go  back  with  honor,  to  his  friends  at 

home,  and  you. 
He  named  his  sisters  one  by  one,  and  then  a  deep 

*     flush  came, 
'While  he  told  me  of  another,  but  did  not  speak 

her  name. 

• 

And  then  he  said,  *<  Dear  Robert,  it  may  be  that 

I  shall  &11, 
And  will  you  write  to  them  at  home,  how  I  loved 

and  spoke  of  all." 
So  I  promised,  but  I  did  not  think  the  time  would 

come  so  soon. 
The  fight  was  just  three  days  ago-*he  died  to-day 

at  noon. 
It  seems  so  sad  that  one  so  loved  as  he  was  should 

be  gone. 
While  I  should  still  be  living. here,  who  had  no 

friends  to  mourn. 


It  was  in  the  morrow's  battle,  £ut  rained  the 

shot  and  shell, 
.He  was  fighting  close  bedde  me,  and  I  saw  him 

when  he  fell. 
So  then  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  laid  him  on 

the  grass, — 
'Twas  going  against  orders,  but  I  think  they'll 

let  it  pass  ' 
'Twas  a  Minie  ball  that  struck  him,  it  entered  at 

the  side. 
And  they  did  not  think  it  fktal  till  the  morning 

that  he  died. 

So  when  he  found  that  he  mCist  go,  he  called  me 

to  his  bed, 
An(}  said,  "  You'll  not  fbrget  to  write  when  yoa 

hear  that  I  am  dead, 
And  you'll  tell  them  how  I  loved  them,  and  bid 

them  all  good-by ! 
Say  I  tried  to  do  the  best  I  ooold,  and  did  not 

fear  to  die : 
And  underneath  my  pillow  there's  a  curl  of  g(dd-> 

en  hair. 
There's  a  name  upon  the  paper,  send  it  to  my 

mother's  care. 


Last  night  I  wanted  so  to  live,  I  seemed  so  yoimg 
togo,— 

Last  week  I  passed  my  birthday,  I  was  but  nine- 
teen, you  know, 

When  I  thought  of  all  I'd* planned  to  do,  it  seemed 
so  hard  to  die,    • 

But  then  I  prayed  to  God  for  grace,  and  my  cares 
are  all  gone  bjr." 

And  here  his  voice  grew  weaker,  and  he  partly 
raised  his  head. 

And  whispered,  **Qood-by,  mother,"— and  so 
your  boy  was  dead  ! 

I  wrapped  his  cloak  around  himj  and  we  bore  him 

out  to-night. 
And  laid  him  by  a  clump  of  trees,  where  the 

moon  was  shining  brii^ht. 
And  we  carved  him  out  a  head-board  as  skilful 

as  we  could — 
If  you  should  wish  to  find  it,  I  can  tell  you  where 

it  stood. 
I  send  you  bock  his  hymn  book,  and  the  cap  be 

used  to  wear. 
And  a  lock  I  out  the  night  bdbre  of  his  bright 

curling  hair. 

I  send  you  back  his  Bible :  the  night  befbre  he 


you  I 
died. 


We  turned  its  leaves  together,  as  I  read  it  by  his 

side. 
I've  kept  the  belt  he  always  wore,  he  told  me  00 

to  do. 
It  has  a  hole  upon  the  side,  'tis  where  the  ball 

went  through. 
— So  now  I've  done  his  bidding  there  is  nothing 

more  to  tell. 
But  I  shall  always  mourn  with  you,  the  boy  we 

loved  so  welL 

Mabt  C.  Hovet. 
-^Ewnjfeiigl,    April,  1868. 
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From  TheXondon  Review,  18  April. 

THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR  AKD  THE 
ACADEMY.  • 

A  nsiT  from  the  French  emperor  to  the 
IVench  Academy  is  an  nnasual  event.  It 
was  occasioned  by  the  election  of  M.  Octave 
FeuiUet,  the  weU-known  author,  to  the  va- 
cant fauteuil  in  that  body.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Second 
Empire,  compliments  have  been  openly  ad- 
dressed by  an  academician  to  the  reigning 
fiimily,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  acade- 
micians, and  an  armistice  seems  to  have  been 
tacitly  concluded  for  the  occasion  betvreen 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  most  relentless  antag- 
onists, the  men  of  letters  virho  belong  to  the 
French  Institute.  When  Queen  Christina, 
of  Svireden,  visited  long  ago  the  same  illus- 
trious assembly,  she  inquired  of  the  chancellor 
whether  the  academicians  ought  not  to  stand 
before  her  instead  of  sitting  down.  On  con- 
sultation, it  appeared  that  there  was  a  preo- 
edent  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX., 
in  whose  presence  more  than  one  meeting  of 
of  Uterati  had  been  held,  at  which  all  pres- 
ent seated  themselves,  without  regard  to  or- 
dinary etiquette.  As  soon,  therefore, as  Queen 
Christina  sat  down,  all  the  members  took 
their  places  in  their  respective  chairs.  Com- 
pliments were  then  addressed  to  her  by  the 
director,  M.  de  Mezeray,  and  his  companions. 
M.  dc  Mezeray  repeated  to  the  royal  visitor 
a  treatise  he  had  composed  recently  upon  the 
Passions.  M.  Cotin  recited  some  transla- 
tions from  Lucretius.  Sonnets  followed  from 
a  couple  of  abbds  ;  and  last  of  all,  a  diction- 
ary sheet,  which  was  in  course  of  composi- 
tion, vras  read  aloud.  The  word  under  con- 
sideration was  Jeu;  and  we  learn  that  one 
of  the  proverbial  expressions  under  this  head 
which  amused  the  queen  heartily  vras  *'  The 
game  of  princes,  which  only  pleases  the  player,'^ 
The  proverb  would  have  had  a  much  bitterer 
innuendo  if  it  had  been  presented  by  the  pres- 
eent  French  Academy  to  the  present  empress. 
Among  the  body  are  to  be  found  the  most 
persistent  enemies  of  the  present  rigime;  and 
Pkuris  derives  no  little  amusement  at  the  elec- 
tion of  each  academician  from  the  piece  of 
etiquette,  which  requires  that  he  should  be 
personally  presented  to  his  sovereign  at  the 
Tuileries  by  the  director  and  the  permanent 
secretary.  M.  Yillemain,  M.  Guizot,  M. 
Montalembert  and  others  have  had  in  turn  to 
undergo  their  part  in  this  onoongenial  cere- 


mony, and  it  is  seldom  that  the  visit  passes 
off  without  some  comical  incident  or  hon  mot 
to  fix  it  in  the  memory  of  the  diverted  Pa- 
risians. His  majesty,  the  emperor,  is  fully 
able  to  hold  his  'own  in  these  little  hostile 
interviews,  and  the  conversation  has  been 
known  to  approach  as  nearly  the  pleasant 
and  polished  repartee  as  would  be  consistent 
with  respect  for  the  throne^  At  the  recep- 
tion of  M.  Lacordaire  three  years  ago,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  M.  Guizot  and  >{.  Yillemain  to 
accompany  the  new  member  to  the  emperor's 
apartments,  and  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  chief  of  the  state.  **  Ah,  M. 
Quisot,''  said  the  emperor,  '*  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  again  at  the  Tuileries ;  pourquoi  ne 
venez  vous  pas  plus  souvent  chez  nons?" 
Leaving  M.  Quizot  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
the  cordiality  of  this  invitation,  his  majesty 
passed  on  to  M.  Ijicordaire.  <'  Mon  p6re," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  Tlmperatrice  a 
ecout^  Yotre  disoours  avec  beauooup  de  plai- 
sir  [M.  Xncordaire  bowed  with  evident  grat- 
ification] il  y  a  dix  ana  k  Bordeaux,"  contin- 
ued the  emperor,  with  a  quiet  smile,  leaving 
M.  Lacordaire  to  make  the  best  of  the  reflec- 
tion that  his  recent  pulpit  performances  had 
excited  less  interest  in  the  highest  quarters. 
Napoleon  III.  came  last  to  Yillemain,  the  witty 
and  ironical  secretary  of  the  Academy,  whose 
sarcasms  upon  Cassar  and  the  things  of  Caesar 
are  generally  supposed  to  bo  by  no  means 
limited  in  number  or  in  pungency.  *<  It  vras 
with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure,  dear  M. 
Yillemain,"  observed  his  majesty,  *'  that  I 
signed  the  day  before  yesterday  the  nomina- 
tion of  your  son-in-law  to  a  sous-prefecture 
in  the  provinces."  For  a  single  instant,  it  is 
reported,  even  M.  Yillctnain  was  completely 
silenced  by  the  equivocal  and  satirical  oom- 
pliment,  the  Imperialist  opinions  of  one  of 
his  connection  being  naturally  a  sore  point 
with  him.  But  M.  Yillemain  was  not  the 
man  to  be  beaten  by  an  epigram.  '*  Yeuillez 
croire,  sire,"  he  quickly  returned, ''  que  j'en 
ai  appris  les  nouvelles  avec  au  moins  autant 
de  surprise  que  de  satisfaction." 

On  the  presentation  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  interview  of  less 
asperity  between  the  illustrious  head  of  the 
French  nation  and  the  learned  heads  of  the 
French  Academy.  M.  Yitel  and  the  emperor 
talked  for  some  little  time  on  the  **  Life  of 
Julius  CsQsar,"  which  is  being  edited  by  im- 
perial hands,  and  M.  Yitel  expressed  the  high 
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anticipations  that  had  been  fonned  of  the 
ooming  work  in  the  Parisian  literaiy  world. 
The  emperor  replied — aooording  to  the  ac- 
count that  has  been  given  of  his  words — that 
though  something  had  been  done  already, 
iQDueh  jet  remained  to  bo  accomplished  before 
publication,  as  there  were  reeearbhed  to  be 
undertaken,  and,  in  particular,  several  of  the 
old  battle-fields  %>  be  hunted  out  which  are 
supposed  to  be  scenes  of  CsBsar's  victories. 
M.  Villemain  remarked,  that**itwasaplea8- 
anter  task  to  hunt  out  old  battle-fields  than  to 
have  to  make  new  once ;''  and  the  emperor 
in  return  assured  him  that  nobody  could  feel 
the  truth  of  the  observation  so  completely  to 
himself,  on  whom  the  campaign  in  Italy  had 
made  an  indelible  impression.  Among  other 
inddents  of  the  conversation  the  most  curious 
was  a  casual  expression  which  his  majesty  let 
fiiU,  and  which  has  since  been  interpreted  to 
teean  that  he  had  some  idea  of  presenting 
faimBclf  as  a  candidate  fbr  election  to  the 
Academy  at  a  future  time.  The  wags  of  the 
French  capital  are  already  speculating  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  canvassing  of  the  other 
members  (which,  by  the  rules  of  the  Acad- 
emy, must  be  conducted  in  person  by  the  ap- 
plicant) is  to  take  place.  The  directors  of 
the  Academy  would  be  obliged  to  pronounce 
an  eulogy  on  the  newly  elected  academician ; 
who,  on  his  side,  is  bound  to  eulogize  his  re- 
cently deceased  predecessor ;  and  if  the  post 
of  Victor  Hugo  or  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  or  of 
some  similarly  minded  academician,  is  the 
vacant  one  to  which  his  majesty  succeeds, 
the  complication  will  be  increased.  Napo- 
leon m.  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration  over 
Victor  Hugo  would  be  a  quaint  and  instruc- 
tive sight.  It  is,  however,  a  little  premature 
to  speculate  on  the  details  of  a  ceremony 
whidi  will  not,  probably,  ever  take  place. 
It  is  true  that  the  First  Napoleon  obtained, 
on  account  of  his  scientific  attainments,  a 
seat  in  the  French  Institute.  He  was  not, 
however,  an  emperor  when  elected,  but  a 
simple  general ;  and  moreover  he  was  the 
private  and  personal  friend  of  several  acien- 
tific  men.  Great  as  is  his  imperial  nephew, 
the  laurel  vnreath  of  the  Academy  is  not 
within  his  reach.  Though  his  own  genius 
and  education  are  of  a  decidedly  high  order, 
the  present  rigime  is  too  unfavorable  to  men 
of  letters  for  the  Academy  and  the  emperor, 
not  to  remain  in  the  position  of  antagonistic 
powers.    Intellectual  capacity  does  not  seem 


to  be^developed  under  the  Second  Empire,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  efforts  of  the  present 
Ruler  of  France  to  gather  men  of  learning 
and  literary  acquirements  round  his  throne. 
There  are  no  great  generals  who  have  been 
formed  under  the  empire,  say  the  French. 
There  are  no  great  authors  who  belong  to  the 
Imperialist  cause  any  more  than  there  are 
great  generals.  Whatever  be  l^e  reason  of 
this,  the  first  seema  incontrovertible.  Poeai- 
bly  there  is  an  element  of  vulgarity  in  Im- 
perialism  that  upsets  the  somewhat  refined 
cynics  and  critics  who  lead  the  literaiy  world 
of  France.  Certainly  the  effect  of  Imperial- 
um  has  been  to  close  the  avenue  of  political 
distinction  against  all  literary  men  except 
those  who  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  Na- 
poleonism ;  and  Imperialist  sentiments  would 
sit  badly  on  the  greater^umber  of  French 
Academicians.  The  emperor  is  not  Augus- 
tus, and  the  Academy  will  never  allow  him 
to  take  the  lead  of  French  literature.  Hie 
"  Life  of  OsQSar  '*  may  prove  that  the  iVench 
emperor  deserves  under  better  auspices  to  be 
an  Academician ;  but  it  never  will  prove  that 
there  is  not  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
Academy  and  the  empire. 

It  is,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  the 
French  emperor  possesses  literary  talents  of 
a  very  high  kind.  Ihe  '*  Idees  Napoleonl- 
ennes"  contains  passages  of  remarkable 
merit ;  and  some  of  the  disquisitions  in  the 
imperial  work  are  models  of  clear  and  con- 
densed  thought.  The  style  is  somewhat  in- 
flated, reminding  one,  in  the  more  senti- 
mental parts,  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  orator- 
ical vein,  in  many  respects,  is  not  unlike  the 
emperor^s.  Both  have  the  same  grandilo- 
quent way  of  generalizing  upon  political  sub- 
jects, and  expressing  the  result  of  such  gener- 
alization in  a  sounding  epigram.  ''  France,*' 
says  his  majesty,  *'  is  the  only  country  that 
goes  to  war  for  an  idea."  '*  England,"  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  same  magnificent  man- 
ner, <<  does  not  love  coalitions."  When  Louia 
Napoleon,  from  the  fortress  of  Ham,  tella  us 
that  the  government  of  the  Orlcanists  is  an 
educational  tyranny,  we  seem  almost  to  hear 
Mr.  Disraeli  talking  of  Sir  Robert  Peel^s 
ministry  as  an  organized  hypocrisy.  Wheth- 
er the  French  emperor  has  been  as  guilty  as 
his  great  English  antetype  of  sentimental  and 
romantic  writing,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say.  If  he  has  written  anything  of  the  k ind , 
it  has  certainly  been  suppressed.    It  is  diffi- 
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oalt  to  beUeve  Napoleon  m.  a  poei ;  yet  if 
imagination  and  an  impolsiYe  tempevament 
are  disiingaisbing  featuree  of  a  poet»  it  is  not 
ImpOflBible  that  IxmiB  Napoleoa  may  bare 
sighed  and  song  in  hie  daj^  Uke'leBter  an* 
tiiom.  His  political  speeohes  are  admiiable, 
though  they  are  only  suited  for  a  Continental 
andi^ioe :  and  his  despatches  eolipse  the  de- 
spatches of  our  humble  and  oonstitutioiial 
Foreign  Office  both  in  dignity  and  power  of 
expression.  Of  his  capacities  for  reasoning, 
Mr.  Cobden  is  said  to  think  extremely  highly, 
and  ho  has  had  no  doubt  an  opportunity  of 
judging :  but  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  an 
apostle  should  lose  himself  in  admiratioB  of 
the  reasoning  power  of  his  first  imperial  con- 
Tert.  What  he  has  published  on  the  subject 
of  artillery  was  more  valuable  at  the  time  of 
Us  publication  than  it  would  be  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  since  rifled  guns  haye  altered  in  some 
meosnre  the  science  of  military  tactics.  Yet 
it  is  belieyed  that  aU  the  late  improveftientB 
in  French  artillery  have  been  made  under  his 
direct  superyision ;  and  military  men  are  by 


no  msana  unanimons  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  campaign.  His 
administrative  abilities  seem  to  be  consum- 
mate;* and  the  general  organization  of  the 
war,  which  was  undoubtedly  admirable,  was 
on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  entirely  his  own. 
His  merits  as  a  political  thinker  have  fre- 
quently been  criticised,  and  must  be  meas- 
ured partly  by  his  success.  But  his  fertile 
powers  of  invention,  his  great  activity  and 
receptivity  of  mind,  his  breadth  and  liberality 
of  view,  his  restless  ingenuity,  bis  turn  for 
novel  schemes  and  ideas,  combined  as  they 
are  with  an  extraordinary  caution  and  so- 
briety, even  i^rt  from  his  mere  political 
talent,  would  distinguish  him  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  character.  Whatever  he  had 
beenr— as  a  general,  an  engineer,  or  a  mer- 
chant— ^he  could  have  raised  himself  to  &me 
and  fortune;  and  though  his  rank  and  his 
circumstances  exclude  him  from  t&e  French 
Academy,  there  is  probably  not  a  single 
academician  of  the  day  who  is  mentally  his 
equal. 


Who  cut  off  the  head  of  Ghsrtes  the  First  7— like 
the  oontemporaiy  questions,  Who  wrote  the  loon 
BssilikeT  and  Where  iras  Cromwell  buried  7 — has 
pUEzled  writers  and  partisans  for  two  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Robert  Reeoe,  while  readiug  in  the 
Colonial  papers  at  the  Beoord  Offioe,  has  &Uen 
upon  a  dMument  which  some  persons  will  think 
sets  the  matter  at  rest.  It  is  a  letter  dated  St 
Michael's  Town,  in  Barbadoes,  September  30, 
written  by  Jo.  Neuington,  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
James  Drawater,  Merchant,  at  Mr.  Jo.  Lindupp's 
at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  m  ^ip's  Yard,  by  Tem- 
ple Bar.  The  important  paragraph  stands  thus : 
**  All  the  matters  I  can  write  from  hence  U  of  one 
Hugh  Peachdl  who  hath  been  in  this  island  al- 
most twenty  years,  and  lived  with  many  persons 
of  good  esteem  and  now  last  with  Coll.  Barwiok. 
It  was  observed  th<it  he  gained  mnoh  money,  yet 
none  thrived  lees  than  hee,  and  fdlling  sick  about 
three  weeks  past  was  much  troubled  in  his  con- 
Boienoe,  but  would  not  utter  himself  to  any  but  a 
minister,  who  being  sent  fbr  he  did  acknowledge 
himself  ye  person  yt  out  off  ye  head  of  Ki^ 
Charles,  for  which  he  had  £100,  and  with  much 
seeming  penitence  and  receiving  much  comfort  as 
ye  Divine,  one  parson  Lashley  an  eminent  man 
here,  could  afford  him  he  dyed  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards.  This  you  may  report  ibr 
reall  truth  although  you  should  not  have  it  from 
any  other  hand.  He  had  XlOO  for  ye  doing  of 
itt  There  is  one  Wm.  Hewel  oondanmed  fbr  the 
same  I  think  now  in  Newgate.  He  will  be  glad 
yon  acquaint  him  of  this  if  he  know  it  not  al- 
ready.— Atlufutum, 


Trokas  Campbell. — ^I  have  always  understood 
that  the  first  crude  draught  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Mope  appeared  as  a  Glasgow  High  School  ezer^ 
cise, — a  seminaiy  which  Campbell,  bebg  k  native 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood,  would  possibly 
attend  before  entering  the  Junior  Greek  and 
Humanity  Classes  of  the  University.  English 
poetry  was,  in  my  time,  and  no  doubt  still  is,  how« 
ever,  a  regular  class  exercise  in  the  college,  but 
being  confined  to  translation,  the  probability  is 
that  Hie  Pleasures  of  Hope  (Compboirs  first 
piece,  undoubtedly)  could  not  have  been  pnxlu^ed, 
although  it  might  have  been  published  there,  and 
in  the  manner  asserted  in  The  Collegian^  for, 
stranae  as  it  may  appear,  Campbell  seems  to  have 
ezpenenoed  more  than  the  usual  difficulty  of 
"gettmg  into  print*'  I  myself  have  seen  the 
newspaper  notice  in  the  Greenock  MveriUer^ 
preserved  by  a  curious  person  in  Renfrewshire, 
in  which  the  ^tor,  I  believe  an  Irish  gentleman, 
whose  widow  long  continued  to  derive  a  pension 
or  allowance  from  the  paper,  makes  the  following 
discriminating  announcement  :— 

*'  Mitces  to  CorrespotMltniB, 
<*T.  C.  The  lines  commencing — 
«<  On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low," 

are  not  up  to  our  standard.    Poetry  is  evidently 
not  T.  C. 's  forte. ' '  Sholto  MACDurr. 

^"Miiiand  IJueriet. 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Maguiiie. 
GUSTAVUS  AD0LPHU8. 

Js  an  essay  contributed  in  1842  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  by  its  arch-critic  in  ques- 
tions literary  and  historical,  Frederick  the 
Great  was  called  the  greatest  king  that  has 
in  modem  times  succeeded  by  right  of  birth 
to  a  throne.*  So  ruled  the  author  of  our 
most  popular  History  of  England.  For  this 
sentence,  his  lordship,  then  plain  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  was  taken  to  task,  some  five  years  later, 
in  the  pages  of  the  opposition  review,  by  the 
author  of  another,  and  certainly  not  t/npopu- 
lar  History  of  England.  With  very  sincere 
respect  for  Mr.  Macaulay's  critical  authority, 
the  Lord  Mahon  of  1847  ventured  to  dissent 
from  his  conclusion.!  Several  royal  and  le- 
gitimate names  occurred  to  the  noble  dissen- 
tient, as  dcsening  to  stand  higher  than  Fred- 
erick on  the  rolls  of  fame.  Thus,  upon  the 
whole,  and  not  without  a  consciousness  of 
many  blemishes  and  errors  in  that  hero,  his 
lordship  would  prefer  to  Fritz,  the  Fourth 
Henry  of  France.  But  without  any  doubt  or 
hesitation  he  would  assign  the  palm  over 
both  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden. 

**  As  with  Frederick,  his  grandfather  was 
the  first  king  of  his  race  ;  to  that  kine,  like 
Frederick,  he  was  lineal  and  peaceful  heir. 
Sucoeqfiine^to  the  throne  at  a  lar  earlief  ase 
than  the  Prussian  monarch,  he  fell  in  the 
field  of  jplory  when  only  thirty-seven — that 
age  so  otten  fatal  to  genms — ^yet  within  that 
narrow  space,  during  those  few  and  youthful 
years,  how  much  haa  he  already  achieved  for 
immortality !  As  a  statesman  he  may  be 
held  to  have  surpassed,  as  a  wan'ior  to  have 
equalled,  Frederick.  And  if  lofty  principles 
and  a  thought  of  things  beyond  this  earth  be 
admitted  as  an  element  oL  greatness  (as  un- 
doubtedly they  should  be),  how  much  will 
the  balance  then  incline  to  the  side  of  Gus- 
tavus !  The  victory  gained  by  the  Prussian 
king  at  Rosbach  was,  we  allow,  fully  equal 
to  the  victory  ^ined  by  the  Swedish  King  at 
Leipsic  on  nearly  the  same  ground  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  years  before.  The 
two  monarchs  were  alike  in  the  action  ;  but 
how  striking  the  contrast  between  them  in 
the  evening  of  the  well-fought  day  \  Gustavus 
kneeling  <K)wn  at  the  hofui  of  all  his  troops 
to  give  God  the  glory !  Frederick  seated 
alone  in  his  tent,  and  composing  his  loath- 
some Ode."{ 

•Edinburgh  Review,  No.  ]:•!,  April,  1842. 
t  Quarterly  Review,  No.  1C3,  Deo.,  1847. 
^See  Historical  Essays,  by  Lord  Mahon  (1849) 
pp.  239-40. 


We  shall  not  stay  to  examine  into  the  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  this  comparison,  triumph- 
antly closed  by  Lord  Mahon  with  so  many 
notes  of  admiration  (a  alight  weakness  of 
his)  ;  nor  ligain  of  a  more  recent  historian's 
consignment  of  both  heroes,  the  Prussian  and 
the  Swede,  to  the  limbo  of  dullards  as  regards 
home  government.  ^*  Even  Gustavus  AdoU 
phusand  Frederick,"  says  Mr .  Buckle, ''  fiiiied 
ignominiously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and' 
showed  themselves  as  short-sighted  in  the 
arts  of  peace  as  'they  were  sagacious  in  the 
arts  of  war."* 

Very  general  has  been  the  agreement,  both 
by  native  and  foreign  observers,  that,  invidi- 
ous comparisons  apart,  Gustavus  was  truly 
great,  because  his  goodness  was  equal  to  his 
splendid  talents.  In  him  is  almost  univer- 
sally recognised— to  apply  a  panegyric  from 
Massinger —  i 


« 


-a  man  but  young. 
Yet  old  in  judgment ;  theoric  imd  practie 
In  all  humanity ;  and  to  increase  the  wonder 
Religious,  yet  a  soldier."  t 

In  early  life,  as  we  are  told,  he  was  induced 
to  apply  himself  to  learning,  to  military  tac- 
tics, to  the  mathematical  sciences,  to  the  sci- 
ence of  government,  and  above  all,  to  the 
great  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion .  An 
anonymous  essayist,  who  holds  him  to  have 
been,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  the  most  conscientious  monarch  of 
his  age,  and  who  quotes  the  inscription  on 
his  tomb,  "  He  received  his  kingdom  with 
two  empty  hands,  yet  deprived  no  man  of  his 
own  by  violence,"  pronounces  his  only  defect 
to  have  been,  ambition  of  military  fame  ;  for 
though  Gustavus  undertook  no  war  without 
reference  to  a  good  end — ^none  for  which  his 
own  principles  did  not  afford  him  a  justifica- 
tion— ^he  might,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  have 
abstained  from  more  than  one,  or  (what  is 
virtually  the  same  thing)  have  madb  peace 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  without  sacrifice 
of  either  principle  or  honor,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  his  3verburdened  subjects.  **  It 
is  true  that  he  drew  no  supplies  of  men  or 
money  from  his  people,  except  what  they  vol- 
untarily granted  him  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  he  dazzled  them  by  his  military  successes 
like  Charles  XII.  and  Bonaparte,  and  thus  led 
them  blindfold  to  ruin. "|    No  wonder  that 

•  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  bj  H.  T. 
Bnokle,  vd.  i.  pp.  182-3. 
t  The  BWtal  Dowry.  ^  Aihmmim,  No.  944. 
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(%arle0  XII.,  when  pitching  his  camp  at 
AltranBtad,  near  the  plain  of  Lutxen,  went 
eagerly  to  see  the  phioe  where  his  great  pred- 
eoesBor  oonqnered  and  feU .  Standing  on  that 
memorahle  spot,  and  doubtleee  meditating 
many  things,  Charles  after  a  wh^le  said  to 
his  companions :  <*  I  have  endeavored  to  live 
like  him  ;  Qod  will,  per^iaps,  one  day  grant 
me  a  death  equally  glorions."  Charles's 
BVeneh  biographer  aptly  preludes  the  biogra* 
phy  of  his  hero  by  commemorating  the  sa^ 
cesses  of  Gustavus :  how  he  made  a  oonqnest 
of  Ingria,  Livonia,  Bremen,  Yerdon,  Wis- 
mar,  luid  Pomerania,  besides  above  a  hundred 
places  in  Germany,  which,  after  hie  death, 
were  yielded  up  by  the  Swedes:  how  he 
shook  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  the  Second,  and 
protected  the  Latheran^n  Germany,  and  was 
secretly  assisted  in  this  by  the  See  of  Rome, 
which  dreaded  the  power  of  the  emperor 
still  more  than  that  of  hereey  itself.  It  was 
this  Gostavus  who,  by  his  victories,  contrib- 
uted, in  fieuit,  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria ; 
although  the  glory  of  that  enterprise  is  usu- 
ally ascribed  exclusively  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  well  knew  how  to  appropriate  tiie 
reputation  of  those  great  actions  which  Gus* 
tavuB  was  content  with  performing.  "*  ' '  The 
^uned  Gustavus,"  Hume  calls  him,  <<  whose 
heroic  genius,  seconded  by  the  wisest  policy, 
made  him  in  a  little  time  the  most  distin* 
guished  monarch  of  the  age,  and  rendered 
bis  country,  formerly  unknown  and  neglected, 
of  great  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  "f 
He  was  one  of  those  who  cast  a  spell  on  all 
around  them — towards  whom  the  hearts  of 
men  are  drawn,  and  for  whom  their  "  ruddy 
drops  "  are  shed  without  grudging. 

«•  Sweet  in  manners,  fair  in  favor. 
Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight. 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  brarcr. 
Never  ehaU  behold  the  UghL*':t 

For,  as  Mr.  Chapman  makes  record,  there 
were  in  Gustavus  most  of  theadvanti^^  and 
amenities  of  person  and  character  which  ren- 
der a  popular  king  admirable  and  beloved  as 
a  man.  In  his  latter  years,  indeed,  he  no 
longer  possessed  the  graceful  form  that  had 
belonged  to  him  when  he  was  the  ardent  and 
favored  suitor  of  Ebba  Brahc  ;  but  the  slight 
inclination  to  corpulency  that  grew  upon  him 
as  he  advanced  towards  middle  life  detracted 

•Voltaire,  Hist  do  Charles  XII.,  eh.  i. 
fHome^B  History  of  England,  oh.  lii.,  a.d.  1630. 
^H.  Q.  Lewis :  Ihurandarte  and  Belenna. 
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piobabfy  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  command- 
ing dignity  of  his  person.  His  countenance 
to  the  last  retained  its  captivating  sweetness 
and  expressive  variety.  It  was  a  countenance 
of  which  the  most  accomplished  pencil  could 
give  in  one  effort  only  an  inadequate  idea, 
and  which  Vandyke,  to  whose  portrait  of  the 
king  none  of  the  engravings  which  I  have 
seen  do  justice—has  represented  only  in  re- 
pose."* There  need  be  seen  in  other  aspects 
than  that  of  repose,  by  whoso  would  see  him 
aright,  the  countenance  of  one  who  went  nigh 
to  realise  the  Shakspearian  ideal,  of  **  a  true 
knight "  (Ulysses  the  painter) — 

"Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless  ;  firm  of  word  ; 
Speakhig  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  ; 
Not  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provoked,  soon 

calmed ; 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  &ee.'*t 

M.  Michelet  can  only  discover  two  men  of 
blithe  disposition  {deux  hammes  ffois)  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  which  distinguished 
dual  are  Galileo  and  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
The  latter  he  hails  as  the  creator  of  modem 
warfare — ^for  even  assuming  it  to  be  as  this 
hero  said,  that  he  learned  his  strat^y  of  a 
Frenchman,  ^'  at  any  rate  he  remains  the 
hero  who  demonstrated  it.  True  hero  and 
great  heart,  the  sweetness  and  unalterable 
clemency  of  which,  not  even  in  defeat  his 
foemen  could  fail  to  bless.  The  most  aston- 
ishing part  of  htm  was,  above  aught  else,  his 
astounding  serenity,  that  smile  of  his  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  Good  Pantagruel's  conception 
of  the  giant  who  from  on  high  lookift  down  on 
human  afiairs,  seemed  to  be  realized  in  this 
genuine  warrior.  lie  had  neither  the  morose 
genius  of  our  Coligny ,  nor  the  frigid  serious- 
ness of  William  the  Silent,  nor  the  rugged 
ferocity  of  Prince  Maurice.  Quite  the  re- 
verse— a  gay  humor,  traits  of  heroic  bon- 
homie.'^  Further  on,  M.  Michelet  depicts  at 
full  length  this  stalwart  figure.  Ho  exhibits 
to  us  a  man  of  exceeding  height — some  say 
the  tallest  man  in  Europe.  With  forehead 
of  rare  expanse  ;  an  aquiline  nose ;  clear  gray 
eyes  (somewhat  of  the  smallest,  if  the  engrav- 
ings report  them  aright),  that  look  you 
through  and  through.  Gustavus  was  short- 
sighted, however ;  to  which  defect  M.  Mich- 
elet annexes  that  of  an  early  tendency  to  cor^ 
pulence,  **  being  German  on  the  mother ^s 

*  History  of  Gustariu  Adolphus.    By  Bev.  B. 
Charautt.    1856. 
fTroilos  and  Cressida,  Act  IV.  80.  5. 
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tide."  Hia g^reat  etrengtifaLof  mind  asd  bod^i 
bifl  profound  tEanqaillity  amid  th».  pcvilBia 
whifih  ,bis  life  was  passed,  and  the  ii|;ter  ab* 
senoe  of  fretting  trouble,  had  oontrilMited  aot 
a  little  to  make  him  &t.  Thifranaojed  him 
mther ;  not  many  horses  were  to  ba  found 
gtroBg  enough  aeroas  the  loins  to  bea^r  his 
weight.  But  it  had  its  advantagea,  too.  A 
ball  tliat  would  have  kUled  a  lean  man,  laeceLy 
effected  a  lodgement  in  his  &t.  Be  was  <^a 
highly  sanguine  temperament,  and  was  ooea- 
sionally  subject  to  moments  of  eiigBT,  yexy 
bcief  ,.  at  the  dose  of  which  he  indniiged  in  a 
good  laugh.  He  exposed  himself  too^ouMb 
in  battle,  as  though  he  were  a  common  sol- 
dier. But  for  these  failings,  the  gdIj  ones 
with  which  he  can  be  charged,  he  might  have 
been  believed  to  be  of  higher  thaa  human 
nature. 

**  He  was  an  amazing  lover  of  justioe,  and 
approved  of  his  Swedish  tribunals  deciding 
against  him  in  his  private  aflliirs.  In  the 
horrible  Thirty  Years'  War,  during  which 
there  was  no  law,  and  no  God,  he  made  his 
appearance  as  a  divine  avenger,  a  judge,  nay. 
Justice  itself."  • 

Nor  is  our  historian  unmindful  of  the  he- 
ro's feats  as  a  camp  reformer.  <*  L'approche 
seule  de  son  camp,  irreprochablement  austere, 
itait  une  revolution ^  One  of  his  men,  who 
had  just  made  off  with  a  peasant's  cows,  felt 
a  heavy  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder.  Turning 
round,  he  recognized  good  giant  Gustav,  who 
mildly  addressed  him  in  these  significant 
terms :  *^  My  son,  my  son,  you  must  go  and 
be  judged."  The  plain  meaning  of  which, 
as  no  doubt  the  cattle-lifter  knew  too  well, 
was,  purely  and  simply  and  infallibly,  **  You 
must  go  and  be — hanged, ^^  Hanged,  cattle- 
lifting  marauder,  and  no  soldier  of  mine, 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead ;  and 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul ! 

The  Yager  in  the  proem  to  Schiller's  great 
trilogy,  vraxes  as  pathetic  as  his  nature  and 
neighborhood  will  allow,  about  the  discipli- 
narian austerities  of  the  Lion  of  the  North : — 

<*  What  a  foss  and  a  bother,  forsooth,  was  made 
By  that  man-tormentor,  Gustayuathe  Swede, 
Whose  can^  was  a  chunsh,  where  prayers  were 

said 
At  momiog  reveille  and  evening  tattoo ; 
And,  whenever  it  chanced  that  we  frisky  grew, 
A  sermon  himself  from  the  saddle  he'd  read."  t 

*  Mioholet,  Hist  de  Fraooe  an  XVIIme  Steele,  t. 
xii.  oh.  vi. 

tWallen8tein8-lager,VI.  (Janus  GbwehiU'atcaDS- 
lation.) 
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De  Foe  keepaolOBe  to  fiMt»»  as  uanaly  wlm— 
in  those  Memoirs  which — Vik»  other  of  him 
works — have  been  so  a^bsa  read  and  rpintiraj 
as  a  real  production  of  a  real  penKHtage,  b^ 
ceotiaets  thediscifdine  of  Guetavus  Adolpliii9 
with  that  oi  his  enemy,  the  imperial  genem&y 
Tilly.    "  When  I  saw  the  Swedish  tRX^, 
their  exact  discipline,  thdr  order,  the  ntiod- 
esty  and  familiarity  of  their  offioras,  and  the 
regular  living  of  the  sohy^BS,  their  OMsp 
seemed  a  weU-erdeeed  eity;    the  meai— t 
eountrywoman,  with  her  macket-ware^  ma 
as  safe  from  violmioe  as  in  the  stresl»e£  Vi* 
eona."    The  soldiers,  it  is  added,  were  wall 
dad,  not  gay,  furnished  with  exeeile&t 
and   remarkably  eaieful  of  them; 
though  they  dki  not  seem  so  terrible  as  I 
thou^t  Tilly's*  sm|  did  when  £  fiiafc  Mir 
them,  yet  the  figure  they  made,  tegetoa 
with  what  we  heard  of  them,  made  then 
seem  to  me  invinoible ;  the  disoipliiio  and 
order  of  their  mardiiiigs,  oamping,  and  eier> 
eise,  was  eze^e&t  and  singular,  and  which 
was  to  be  seen  in  no  armies  but  the  kiaig'ft, 
his  own  riiill,  judgment,  and  vigilanee  hov* 
ing  added  much  to  ikiit  general  conduct  of  ai^ 
mies  then  in  use."  *    Sir  Walter  Soott  haa 
observed  f  of  this  contrast  between  the  op* 
posing  hosts,  that  it  seems  almost  too  mi« 
nutely  drawn  to  have  been  executed  from  any 
thing  short  of  ocular  testimony. 

Schiller's  account  of  Gustav  AdolPs  stoat* 
egy  is  well  known .  Familiar  with  the  taotioB 
of  Greeoe  and  Rome,  the  king  had  discovered, 
we  are  told  (or  had  learnt  of  a  Frenefaman, 
as  M.  Midielet  would  say) ,  a  more  effsotm 
system  of  warfare,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  commanders  of  subsequent 
times.  He  reduced  the  unwieldy  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  and  rendered  their  movements 
more  light  and  rapid;  and  with  the  same 
view,  he  widened  the  intervals  between  his 
battalions.  Instead  qHl  the  usual  array  in  a 
single  line,  he  disposed  his  forces  in  two  lines, 
that  the  second  might  advance  in  case  of  the 
first  giving  way.  He  made  up  for  his  want 
of  cavalry,  by  placing  infiintry  among  the 
horse ;  a  practice  which  frequently  decided  the 
battle.  Europe  first  learnt  from  him  the  im- 
portance of  infantry .{  M.  Victor  Cousin  de- 
scribes Condi's  tactics  as  founded  on  the  new 
manner  of  making  war,  dont  le  seul  Gusteos* 

•  Be  Foe  :  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  oh.  UL 
fMisoellaneous  Prose  Works,  Art.  Daniel  deFoe. 
^SohiUar's  Thirty  Yeats'  Waz^  b.  U. 
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A4oHfk€  hi  Wfmt  donnd  PeBumpb.    Intend 
'if  wming  BttOQMsiyely  on  pettj  advaiitigw, 
cf  taking  a  plaoe  here,  and  a  plaoe  there,  di»- 
pming  his  foroes,  and  adTaneing  alowlj  and 
b^d^greea,  hia  method  was  to  collect  his 
taupe,  to  hold  them  well  in  hand  eafe  iiom 
atlMk,  to  risk  no  minor  collision,  and  to  eeek 
oat,  whether  near  or  afiir  off,  some  groond 
QD  wkioh  he  could  assail  the  enemy,  afler  his 
own  tppfored  fiuhion,  that  is  to  say,  hy 
makkig  use  of  unexpected  manoravres,  the 
secret  d  which  rested  with  hims^  alone. 
Be  thus  struck  one  great  blow  and  finished 
the  caniiaign  in  a  single  day.*    The  troops 
which  foUowed  Gustayus,  in  the  first  instaace, 
were  few  in  number ;  but  they  were'*  veterans 
disciplined  in  a  peculiar  manner,  aetive,  per- 
asvering,  and  drilled  with  a  precision  totally 
unknown  aoongpi  the  other  annies  of  Eu- 
n^."    As  Mr.  James  describes  them,  di* 
Fssted  of  much  of  the  nselfsss  steel  which  en-. 
onmhered  rather  than  protdcted  the  soldiery 
of  the  day,  their  evolutions  were  perfbrmed 
with  a  celerity  and  a  degree  of  accural^  which 
randered  each  regiment  equal  to  two  of  the 
enemy ;  whUe  their  iair^irad  monarch,  tall, 
powerful,  and  chested  like  a  bull,  was  at  once 
the  greatest  tactician  and  the  stoutest  soldier 
of  his  times.    '*  The  court  of  ViMina,  less 
wise  then  Walleostein,  laughed  scornfully  at 
the  invasion,  and  called  the  Swedish  King, 
His  Majesfy  of  Snow,  declaring  that  the  cold 
of  the  Noith  alone  kept  his  power  together, 
and  that  it  would  melt  away  as  it  approached 
the  South.*'    Even  the  Protestant  Electors, 
coldly  cautious,  seemed  to  hold  the  aid  he 
bought  them  cheap,  and  at  all  events  failed 
to  derive  sufficient  courage  from  his  appear- 
ance in  the  field,  to  make  any  eflbrt  against 
the  emperor.f    It  is  in  refisrence  to  this  Prot^ 
estant  inertness  and  pusillanimity  that  Mr. 
Oarlyle  objurgates  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, Qustav's  brother-in-law,  George  Wil- 
halm,  whose  poeition  during  this  sad  Thirty 
Yeaito'  War  was  passive  rather  than  active, 
and  as  far  as  possible  from  being  prions  or 
victorious.     Mr.  Oarlyle,  indeed,  accounts 
it  pardonable  in  him  to  decline  the  Bohemian 
king   speculation :    **  But   when    Gustavus 
landed,  and  flung  out  upon  the  winds  sudi  a 
faaunes^as  that  of  his — truly  it  was  required 
of  a  Protestant  governor  of  men  to  be  able  to 

•y.  Goean,  Ia  Soq.  Ran^aise  m  XVnaSisele, 
t.  i  >  160. 
tDarkSoenoeof  Hiikflry,  «WaUenilstav''eh.  v. 


read  said  banner  in  a  certain  degree.  A  gov> 
emor,  not  too  imperfect,  would  have  recog- 
nised this  Gustavus,  what  his  purposes  and 
likelihoods  were.  .  .  .  But  Protestant  Ger- 
many— sad  shame  to  it,  which  proved  lasting 
sorrow  as  well — was  all  alike  torpid ;  Bran- 
denburg not  an  exceptionable  case.  No  prince 
stood  up  as  beseemed.*  ...  In  fact,  had 
there  been  no  better  Protestantism  than  that 
of  Germany,  all  was  over  with  Protestantism ; 
and  Max  of  Bavaria,  with  fanatical  Ferdinand 
II.  as  kaiser  over  1dm,  and  Father  Liimmer- 
leln  at  his  right  hand,  and  Father  Hyacinth 
at  his  left,  had  got  their  own  sweet  way  in 
this  world.  But  Protestant  Germany  was 
not  Protestant  Europe,  after  all.  Over  seas, 
there  dwelt  and  reigned  a  certain  king  in 
Sweden  "  f*-*  king  after  the  historian's  own 
heart,  and  in  the  historian's  own  sense :  no 
phantasm  captain,  but  a  bom  king  of  men. 
What,  as  Wallenstein  is  made  to  ask,— 

«•  What  rendered  this  Oostavus 
ResistlesB,  and  unooDquered  upon  earth  T 
This— that  he  was  the  monaroh  in  his  army  L 
A  monarch,  one  who  Is  indeed  a  monarch. 
Was  never  yet  subdued  but  by  his  equal.**  t 

This  divine  right  to  command,  Gustavua 
asserted  and  proved  by  the  power  with  which 
he  made  circumstances  bend  to  his  will,  and 
from  seeming  incompetence  still  educed  suc- 
cess. Limited  in  means  and  men,  ho  made 
much  of  little  means,  and  disciplined  his 
forces  to  the  mark  of  real  fighting  men.  It 
was  hy  supreme  tact  in  his  divisional  ar- 
rangements, and  fonning  his  army,  as  Southey 
says,  upon  <<  good  moral  as  wcU  as  military 
principles,  that  Gustavus  became  the  great- 
est captain  of  modem  times:  so  he  may 
certainly  be  called,  because  he  achieved  the 
greatest  things  with  means  which  were  ap- 
parently the  most  inadequate."  (  De  was, 
— and  this  in  no  narrow  technical  sense, — a 
consummate  economist,  on  the  march,  and  in 
the  tented  field. 

When  the  inimitable  Captain  Dalgetty  re- 
lates his  services  as  fdkndraggery  or  ancient, 
who  afterwards  became  lieutenant  and  ritt- 
master,  *'  under  that  invincible  monarch,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  fiuth,  the  Lion  of 

*  Or  only  one,  and  ho  not  a  great  one  ;  loodgraf 
Wilhelm  of  Hessen. 

fOarlyle^a  Hutory  of  Mediish  11.,  vol.  i.  book 
ilL  di.  XV. 

f  Sofailler :  The  Picooloniini,  Act  II.  S&  7.  (Cole* 
ridge's.) 

§  Life  aDdOorreflpondmoo  of  Bobert  Soottioy,  voL 
ir.  p.  26. 
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the  North,  the  terror  of  Auetria,  GastavaB 
the  Victorious,"  he  is  explicit  as  to  the  sys- 
tem of  arrears  which  marked  and  marred  that 
hero's  payment  of  his  men.  Dugald  himself 
professes  to  have  never  seen  twenty  dollars 
of  his  own  all  the  time  he  served  the  great 
Adolphus,  unless  it  was  from  the  chance  of  a 
storm  or  victory,  "  or  the  fetching  in  some 
town  or  droop,  when  a  cavalier  of  fortune, 
who  knows  the  usage  of  vra,rs,  seldom  &ileth 
to  make  some  small  profit."  His  fellow- 
traveller  beginning  rather  to  wonder  that  Cap- 
tain Dalgetty  should  have  continued  so  long 
in  the  Swedish  service,  than  that  he  should 
have  ultimately  withdrawn  from  it,  "Nei- 
ther I  should,"  answers  the  ritt-master; 
<<  but  that  great  leader,  captain,  and  king, 
the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  the  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  had  a  way  of  winning 
battles,  overrunning  countries,  and  levying 
contributions,  whilk  made  his  service  irre- 
sistibly delectable  to  all  true-bred  cavaliers 
who  follow  the  noble  profession  of  arms." 
Nevertheless,  honest  Dalgetty  remembers  to 
have  seen  whole  regiments  of  Dutch  and  Hol- 
steiners  mutiny  on  the  field  of  battle,  "  like 
base  scullion,  crying  out  <  Gelt,  gelt,'  signi- 
fying their  desire  of  pay,  instead  of  falling  to 
blows  like  our  noble  Scottish  blades,  who 
ever  disdained  postponing  of  honor  to  filthy 
lucre."*  The  Dutch  and  Holsteiners  who 
struck  for  wages  were  "base  scullion,"  no 
subjects  of  Gustavus,  and  with  no  eye  or 
heart  for  his  fiiscinations.  They  were  beg- 
garly' exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  served  as 
such  to  prove  the  rule,  —  which  was,  the 
•charm  exercised  by  the  king  over  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  myriads  be- 
sides, who  only  heard  of  him  with  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  but  that  ear  tingled  as  it  gave 
heed. 

For,  as  a  distinguished  Romanist  and  philo- 
Austrian  admit«,  of  this  truly  polemic  Prot- 
estant,— together  with  the  penetrating  sagac- 
ity which  distinguished  several  of  the  heroes 
of  his  party,  the  royal  Swede  had  inherited 
likewise  from  his  ancestor  Gustavus  Vasa, 
"  the  art  of  winning  by  brilliant  feats  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  his  people.  A  power  like 
his  over  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  people 
had  never  been  exercised  by  any  of  his  party 
since  the  time  of  Luther."  The  confidence, 
the  faith  he  felt  in  himself,  it  is  added,  in- 
.spiied  others  also  with  a  like  invincible  &ith ; 
*  A  Legend  of  Montrose,  oh.  ii. 


and  with  his  ambition  and  love  of  ocmqaert 
was  combined  and  interwoven  the  oonvictioD 
of  fighting  for  the  righteous  cause.* 

Although  documents  still  exist  stating  tlie 
"  motives  which  led  the  king  to  engage  in  the 
German  War,"  it  is  not  quite  dear,  a  reoant 
authority  hafl  observed,  whether  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  cause  or  a  desire  to  prevent  the 
empire  from  becoming  powerful  in  the  Bftltie, 
pr^ominated:  probably  the  Swedish  Gorem- 
ment  felt  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Seaadi- 
navian  powers,  it  was  desirable  to  support  a 
balance  of  power  in  Germany.  "  Denmark 
had  been  humiliated  and  greatly  weakened 
by  Wallenstein's  victory,  and  though  Sweden 
was  not  actually  menaced,  there  was  oonsid- 
erable  danger  that  the  imperial  sway  might 
become  firmly  established  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltip.  That  danger  v?a8  effectually  removed 
by  Gustavus  carrying  the  war  into  Germany, 
instead  of  v^aiting  to  let  his  enemy  obtain  po- 
sitions on  the  coast.  There  was  a  political 
as  well  as  a  religious  object  to  be  seooied, 
both  of  which  might  be  contemplated  by  the 
same  mind  without  hypocrisy  or  fanaiicisai. 
Both  were  gained  by  the  short  but  brilliant 
career  of  Gustavus.  The  Protestant  inter- 
ests in  Northern  Germany  were  saved — the 
independence  of  the  German  princes  wae  as- 
sured— Sweden  had  no  rival  in  the  Baltic, 
and  attained  a  rank  among  European  powen 
which  she  held  for  a  century  afterwards." 
Nevertheless,  the  question  is  submitted, 
whether  the  immense  drain  which  the  war 
occasioned  on  the  slender  resources  of  ao  poor 
a  country  as  Sweden  Was  adequately  compen- 
sated even  by  an  addition  of  territory  and  a 
high  reputation  as  a  military  power .f 

Schiller  will  have  it  that  the  ambition  of 
Gustavus  aspired  to  establish  a  footing  in  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  such  as  vnia  inooneistent 
with  the  liberties  of  the  Estates,  —  that  hia 
aim  was  the  imperial  crovm  ;  which  dignity, 
supported  by  a  power,  and  maintained  by  an 
energy  and  activity  like  his,  would  beoome 
liable  to  m6re  abuse,  in  his  hands,  than  had 
ever  been  feared  from  the  house  of  Austria. 

"  Bom  in  a  foreign  country,"  writes 
Schiller,  from  a  true  German  point  of  view, 
"  educated  in  the  maxims  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  by  principles  and  enthusiasm  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  Popery,  he  vras  iU  qualified 


*F.  Sohlegel,  Leotoxvs  on  Dtodeni 
zvii. 
t  See  Satwdajf  Rtmew,  Ko.  46* 
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to  maintain  inviolate  tbe  constitution  of  the 
German  States,  or  to  respect  their  liberties." 
Insomuch  that  Schiller  hails  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance from  the  field  as  a  security  for 
the  liberties  aforesaid,  and  consider  it  to 
have  saved  his  majesty's  reputation,  while  it 
probably  spared  him  the  chagrin  of  eeeing  his 
own  Allies  in  arms  against  him,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victories  torn  from  him  by  a  dis- 
advantageous peace.  In  evidence  of  this,  the 
historian  points  to  Saxony,  already  disposed 
to  abandon  Gustavus ;  to  Denmark,  viewing 
his  success  with  jealousy  and  alarm ;  and 
even  to  France,  the  firmest  and  most  potent 
of  bis  allies,  which,  according  to  Schiller,  was 
now  terrified  at  the  rapid  growth  of  his  power, 
and  the  imperious  tone  which  he  assumed, 
and  was  therefore  now  looking  around  for 
foreign  alliances,  in  order  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Goths,  and  restore  to  Europe  the 
balance  of  power.*  In  quite  another  strain 
vrritee  a  brilliant  French  historian.  M.  Mich- 
elet  is  clear  that,  had  Gustavus  Adolphus 
lived,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  would  have 
been  signed  ten  or  fifteen  years  sooner.  The 
lion  of  the  North,  he  says,  ne  fit  (pt^aijpfar^ 
aUre,  was  a  mere  apparition,  that  came  and 
fled  like  a  shadow,  yet  was  he,  despite  his 
evanescent  transit,  a  veritable  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.  His  career  of  conquest  in- 
volved two  results  which,  in  M.  Michelet's 
opinion,  have  not  been  adequately  attended 
to.  It  saved  the  imperial  towns ;  not  only 
Nuremberg,!  but  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  and 
the  rest,  all  of  which  the  brigand  army  would 
infallibly  have  visited.  His  own,  his  original 
Army  of  Liberation,  laprimitive  armde  Ubera- 
irice,  wasted  away  before  Nuremberg  and  left 
its  bones  there.  At  Lutzen  fell  the  Liberator 
himself.  But  not  in  vain.    Repetons-kf  Gils- 

*6«e  the  dosing  p«gw  of  book  HI.  of  Sofailler's 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

fHen,  however,  it  was  that  WallenStein  gained 
Uuirela  at  his  adversaiys  ooet — here  was 

"  The  Swede's  career  of  oonquest  oheok'd.  These  lands 
Began  to  draw  breath  freely,  as  Bake  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
The  scattered  armiee  of  the  enemy  : 
Hither  invoked  as  round  one  magio  circle 
The  Bbinegrave,  Bemhard,  Banner,  Oxenstiem, 
Yes,  and  that  never-oonqaered  King  himself  ; 
Here,  finally,  before  the  eyes  of  Numberg, 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide." 

Qaestenberg,  the  imperial  envoy,  is  the  speaker, 
— ^who  subsequently  adds  :<— 

'*  In  Nomberg's  camp  the  Swedish  monaroti  loft 
His  fj^ne^in  Lutsen's  plains  his  life." 

The  PieeoUmmi,  Act  H.  So.  7. 
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tave  ne  mourut  pas  en  vain.  He  wrought  the 
great  work  for  which  he  was  bom.  He  smote 
the  dragon^s  head — the  martial  despotism 
which  had  made  the  civilization  of  Europe  a 
thing  of  naught.  *<  As  often  as  ever  I  set  my 
foot  within  Strasburg  town,  or  Frankfort, — 
in  Nuremberg,  that  vast  museum,  or  in  splen- 
did Augsburg,  in  any  of  those  potent. centres 
of  German  genius  whence  arose  Goethe  and 
Beethoven  and  so  many  other  shining  lights, 
I  call  to  mind,  with  a  feeling  of  religion,  the 
great  soldier  Gustavus,  who  saved  Germany, 
and  who  knows?  perhaps  France  as  well. 
And  I  say  to  these  cities :  **  Where  would 
you  have  been  but  for  ^im?  .  .  .  Amid  the 
ruins  and  rubbish,  the  cinders  in  which  Mag- 
deburg ended.'  All  that  ever  &bulous  his- 
tory related  of  hero  was  here  fulfilled,  and  to 
the  letter :  to  save  the  world,  and  die,  young 
and  betrayed. 

^*  We  know  how  he  died.  At  this  furious 
battle  of  Lutzen  he  overwhelms  Wallenstein, 
beats  him,  wounds  him,  winnows  him,  jums 
him  over  and  over,  slays  his  chieftains  of  re- 
nown, him  in  especial  who  embodied  war  it- 
self, that  Fappenheim  who  was  bom  with 
two  bloody  swords  imprinted  on  his  brow. 
Gustavus  retumed  from  the  terrible  execution 
quiet  and  pacific,  as  confident  as  ever.  He 
had  nobody  with  him  but  a  German,  a  pretty 
prince  who  had  passed  and  repassed  from 
side  to  side  once  and  again.  There  is  a  blow, 
and  Gustavus  falls  to  the  earth.  The  sus- 
pected man,  his  companion,  takes  flight,  and 
makes  his  way  straight  to  Vienna  (November 
16,  1632).  "• 

In  the  only  complete  work  of  fiction  ever 
published  by  Mr.  de  Quinoey,  this  foul  play 
is  alluded  to,  as  of  probable  truth.  We  are 
there  conducted  through  a  gallery  of  portraits 
of  eminent  leaders  in  the  war — among  them, 
for  instance,  Tilly,  the  *<  little  corporal,*' 
with  his  wily  and  inflexible  features,  over 
against  whom  we  see  ''  his  great  enemy,  who 
had  first  taught  him  the  hard  lesson  of  retreat- 
ing, Gustavus  Adolphtis,  with  his  collossal 
bust,  and 

"  *  atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.* 

He  also  had  perished,  and  too  probably  by 
the  double  crime  of  assassination  and  private 
treason ;  but  the  public  glory  of  his  short 
career  was  proclaimed  in  the  ungenerous,  ex- 

*  Miohelet :  Bioheliea  et  la  Fronde,  pp.  120  a^. 
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ultatloDiS  of  Catholic  Rome  from  Yienna  to 
Madrid »  and  the  individual  heroism  in  the 
lamentations  of  soldiers  under  every  banner 
which  now  floated  in  Europe."  • 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  as  Schiller 
remarks,  that  the  strong  leaning  of  mankind 
to  the  marvellous,  would  leave  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature  the  glory  of  ending 
the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The 
death  of  so  formidable  a  rival  was  too  impor- 
tant an  event  for  the  emperor,  not  to  excite 
in  his  bitter  opponent  a  ready  suspicion,  that 
what  was  so  much  to  his  interests,  was  also 
the  result  of  his  instigation.  For  the  execu- 
tion, however,  of  this  dark  deed,  ihe  em- 
peror would  require  Hfe  aid  of  a  foreign  arm, 
and  this  it  was  generally  believed  he  had 
found  in  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauen- 
burg,  whose  rank  permitted  his  free  access  to 
the  king's  person,  while  it  also  seemed  to 
place  him  above  th^  suspicion  of  so  foul  a 
deed.  This  prince,  'however,  adds  Schiller, 
was  in  fact  not  incapaUe  of  this  atrocity, 
and  had,  moreover,  sufficient  motives  for  the 
commission  of  it. 

^^  Francis  Albert,  the  youngest  of  four  sons 
of  Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  re- 
lated by  the  mother's  side  to  the  house  of 
Tasa,  had,  in  his  early  years,  found  a  most 
friendly  reception  at  the  Swedish  court. 
Some  oSeace  ofSered  by  him  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  the  queen's  chamber,  is  said  to 
have  Deen  repaid  by  that  fiery  prince  with  a 
box  on  the  ear, — ^which  bufiet,  though  imme- 
diately repented  of,  and  amply  apologized 
for,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  irreconcilable 
hato  in  the  vindictive  heart  of  the  duke. 
Francis  Albert  subsequently  entered  the  im- 
perial service,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
raiment,  fonninfl;  a  dose  intimacy,  too,  with 
Wallenstein,  anacondescending  to  manage  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  Saxon  court,  which 
did  little  honor  to  his  rank.  Without  any 
sufficient  cause  being  assigned,  he  abruptly 
quitted  the  Austrian  service,  and  appeared  in 
the  king's  camp  at  Nuremberg,  to  offer  his 
services  as  a  volunteer.  By  his  show  of  seal 
for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  his  prepossess- 
ing demeanor  and  flattering  ways,  he  gained 
the  heart  of  Gustavus,  who,  warned  in  vain 
by  Oxenstiem,  continued  to  lavish  his  favor 
and  friendship  on  this  suspicious  new-comer. 
The  battle  of  Lutzen  soon  followed,  in  which 
Francis  Albert,  like  an  evil  genius,  kept  dose 
to  the  king's  side,  and  did  not  leave  him  till 
he  fell.  Ue  owed,  it  was  thought,  his  own 
safety  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy  to  a  green 

*  Klosterheim  :  or,  The  Uaeqae.  By  the  English 
Opium-eater  (1832),  oh.  v. 


sash  which  he  wore,  the  color  of  the  Imperi* 
alists.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  the  first  to  ooq* 
vey  to  his  friend  Wallenstein  the  inteUigeoce 
of  the  king's  death.  After  the  battle,  he  ex- 
changed the  Swedish  service  for  the  Saxons ; 
and,  after  the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  beinz 
diarged  as  an  aooomplioe  of  that  revultea 
general,  he  only  escaped  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice by  abiuring  his  &ith.  Hia  last  appear- 
ance in  life  was  as  commander  of  the  impe- 
rial army  in  Silesia,  where  he  died  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  before  Scbweid- 
nitz."* 

Schiller  admits,  therefore,  that  some  efibrt 
is  required  to  stickle  for  the  innoceooe  of  a 
mau  like  this :  but  contends,  nevertheleas, 
that  there  are  no  certain  grounda  for  impai- 
ing  to  him 

•<  The  4eep  diaaatfon  oCtlke  Iridng  off" 

of  Gustavus  Adolphus^  The  king  notori- 
ously exposed  himself  to  danger,  like  the 
meanest  soldier  in  his  army.  **  Un  seul  d6- 
faut  (et  d'Henri  IV.,  aussi),  dVivancer  tou- 
joura  le  premier,  de  donner  sa  vie  en  soldat, 
par  exemple,  le  jour  oh,  oontre  I'avis  de  tout 
le  monde,  il  passa  seul  le  Rhin."f  Where 
thousands  veere  falling,  he,  too,  might  natu- 
rally meet  his  death.  How  it  met  him,  by 
what  hand  it  reached  him,  **  remains,  in- 
deed, buried  in  mystery," — such  is  the  Ger- 
man-historian's conclusion;  but  here,  more 
than  anywhere,  does  the  maxim  apply,  that 
where  the  ordinary  course  of  things  is  fully 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  the  honor 
of  human  nature  ought  not  to  be  stained  by 
any  suspicion  of  moral  atrocity."  {  At  the 
same  time,  by  Schiller's  own  showing,  as  we 
have  seen,  Duke  Francis  was  both  capable 
of  the  atrocity  alleged,  and  had  motives  that 
would  account  for  his  perpetration  of  it. 
But  the  narratives,  such  as  they  are,  of  the 
royal  leader's  &11  at  Lutzen,  are  discrepant 
enough. 

A  reviewer  of.  Eric  Gustavo  Geijer*s  His- 
tory of  the  Swedes  pronounces  the  death  of 
the  king  at  Lutzen  **  an  eternal  blot  on  the 
arms  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  contending."  No  quarter, 
we  are  reminded,  was  to  be  expected  for  him, 
the  hope  of  Protestant  Europe.  One  shot 
wounded  his  horse,  another  broke  his  lefl 
arm,  and,  before  he  could  be  led  out  of  the  bat- 

♦  Thirty  Tears'  War,  book  iii. 
tMiohdet,  Hiat  de  Annoe^  L  xil,  Notes  et  Be- 
lairoiBsemeQts,  p.  425, 
:^SehiUer,  vU  ti^pro. 
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tie,  a  third  hit  )dm  in  the  back  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  while  hiB  horse  dragged 
him  along,  hie  foot  being  entangled  in  the 
atirrnpe.  "  Here,  one  might  hare  enppoBed, 
the  moet  ylndictive  enemy  would  have  been 
eatifified.  No!  hearing  that  it  was  really 
the  king  that  had  fietUen,  one  of  Wallen- 
stein '6  heroes  advanced  and  quietly  shot  him 
in  the  head ;  but  lest  even  this  should  fiiil 
of  its  purjKwe,  several  other  eofrassiers  tan 
their  swoitls  through  his  body,  stripped  him 
naked,  and  left  him  brutally  mangled  on  the 
field.  This,  at  least,  is  the  evidence  of  hb 
own  page,  who  Stood  by  him  till  the  last 
moment,  and  who  himself  survived  his 
wounds  only  a  few  days ;  and  in  oor  opinion 
it  is  entitled  to  more  eredit  than  ^at  given 
by  vrriters  of  the  opposite  party."  *  At 
any  rate,  and  by  whatever  means,  Gustavus 
Adolphtts  was  done  to  death,  was  henceforth 
and  forever  put  out  t>f  tin  way.  That  eon- 
quering  progress,  which  swept  onwards  like 
a  flood,  and  threatened  to  csrry  all  before  it, 
was  abruptly  eheclred  by  a  powei*  that  hiughs 
conquerors  to, scorn,  and  loves  to  stop  them 
in  mid-career,  that  the  world's  preachers  on 
Tanitas  vanitatum  may  point  a  moral  as  well 
as  adorn  a  tale.  Yesterday,  Gustavus  was 
radiant  with  success,  pest  success  and  pres- 
ent, and  why  not  with  large  hopes  of  yet 
nobler  gains  to  come?  To-day,  at  handi- 
grips  with  grim  Death,  and  worsted  in  the 
encounter. 

**  Thus  ftr  his  (brtone  kept  an  upward  course. 
And  he  was  graced  with  wreaths  of  Tictory. 
But  in  the  mKJst  of  this  brightrflhining  day/*  f 

his  sun  went  down — ^went  down  while  it  was 
yet  noontide— and  left  the  soldiers  of  free- 
dom darkling.  That  sunset  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  eclipsed  the  gladness  of  nations. 
Geijer  dedares  that  never  has  one  man's 
death  made  a  deeper  impression  throughout 
a  whole  quarter  of  the  world.  *<  Whereso- 
ever his  name  had  been  heard,  a  ray  of  hope 
for  the  oppressed  had  penetrated.  Even  ^e 
Greek,  at  the  sound  of  it,  dreamed  of  ft«e- 
dom,  and  prayers  for  the  success  of  the 
Swedish  monaroh's  arms  were  sent  up  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  What,  then,  must  he  not 
have  been  for  the  partners  of  bis  faith  7  "  { 
'*  II  avmt  fait  beaucoup,^*  says  Michclet, 

•  Aikenmmt  Ko.  9ii. 
t  King  Hennr  VI.,  Port  iil  Act  V.  80.  3. 
t  Hifltory  of  tho  Swedes,  by  E.  O.  Geyer.  .  (J.  H. 
Toner'B  traoalation,  1846.) 


"  et  heauantp  hd  restmt  h  ff&rty  Had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  not  only, 
his  French  panegyrist  is  convinced,  have  im- 
posed a  peace,  by  sheer  irresistible  force,  but 
he  would  have  obtained  an  immense  moral 
result :  he  would  have  imprinted  on  the  de- 
pressed heart  of  Europe  an  ideal  truly  great 
and  fhiitful  and  strong.  The  hero  would 
have  infected  Christendom  with  his  aUdgresse 
hiroXque.  •  For  a  hero  Gustavus  was,  in  no 
sham  or  secondary  sense.  The  name  of  hero 
is,  indeed  (as  Michelet  elsewhere  complains) , 
lavished  on  numbers  of  eminent,  but  not 
pnNemltient  men.  This  oonf\ision  he  attri- 
butes to  the  poverty  of  our  languages,  as 
Well  as  to  want  of  prooision  in  our  ideas. 
But  it  is  a  confusion  from  which  really  supe- 
rior men,  he  maintains^,  are  free:  they  are 
not  stolid  enough  to  challenge  comparison 
with  veritable  heroes.  He  is  certain  that 
Turenne,  that  illustrious  strategist,— Condd, 
"qui,  par  moments,  eut  I'illumination  des 
batailles,"  —  Merci,  penetrating  and  judi- 
cious, — "cold  and  clever- Marlborough," — 
brilliant  Prince  Eugene,  etc.,  "  would  have 
tiionght  you  were  laughing  at  them,  had  you 
compared  them  to  the  great  Gustavus.  At 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Siveden,  they  uncov- 
ered. The  word  was  frequent  in  their  lips, 
<  The  King  of  Sweden  himself  would  not 
have  succeeded  in  this.  ...  He  would  have 
done  so  and  so,'  etd. ,  etc.  The  grand  shadow 
of  that  renown  brooded  over  their  every 
thought. "  f  M.  Miohekt  seems  to  feel,  vrith 
all  the  liveUness  of  a  militant  contemporary, 
that  Gustavus  died  years  and  years  too  soon. 
It  may  be  otherwise,  both  fin*  his  work  and 
for  himself,  though  to  die  at  thirty-seven, 
and  flushed  with  victoiy,  may  look  prema- 
ture. But,  as  the  old  poet  argues, — and 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  question  of  political 
expediency, — 

*<  Thanae  is  it  best,  as  fbr  a  worthi  fkne, 
To  dye  whan  a  man  is  best  of  nama 
The  oontraiy  of  al  this  is  wilfblncssa 
Why  gruoohen  we  T  why  have  we  hevynesse. 
That  good  Aroyte,  of  chyvaliy  the  flour. 
Departed  is,  with  worsehip  and  honour 
Out  of  this  foule  prisoun  of  this  lyf  T  "  t 

We  may  apply  to  Gustavus  (assuming  that 
bis  work  toas  done)  what  Southey  says  of 
Nelson  tft  Trafiilgar :  "  Yet  he  cannot  be  said 

*  Michelet,!  zii.  eh.  viii. 
f  Micheloti  t.  xiL  ch.  viii.    Kotes  ear  Galilee  et 
GuBtare-Adolpbe. 
X  Chaucer,  The  KnightSB  lUs. 
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to  have  fallen  prematurely  whose  work  was 
done,  nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented  who  died 
so  full  of  honors,  and  at  the  height  of  human 
&me.  The  most  triumphant  death  is  that 
of  the  martyr,  the  most  awful  that  of  the 
martyred  patriot,  the  most  splendid  that  of 
the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory ;  " — and  per- 
haps of  this  hero,  as  of  Southey's,  it  may  be 
allowable  to  add,  that  *<  if  the  chariot  and 
the  horses  of  fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for  his 
translation,  he  could  scarcely  have  departed 
in  a  brighter  blaze  of  glory.*'  *  There  are 
two  voices  to  be  heard  on  most  questions :  of 
the  Two  Voices  in  Mr,  Tennyson's  poem,  one 
at  least  utters  a  stram  in  harmony  with  our 
theme — where  the  speaker  owns  his  aspira- 
tion. 

*  Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson,  oh.  ix. 
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^not  rottug  like  a  weed. 

But,  having  sown  some  generous  seed. 
Fruitful  of  farther  thou^t  and  deed, 

'*To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  withdraws* 
Nor  void  of  righteous  self-applause. 
Nor  in  a  merely  selfish  oauae-- 

<*In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own. 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honored,  known. 
And  like  a  warrior  overthro?ni ; 

**  Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears. 
When,  soiled  with  noble  dost,  he  hears 
His  country's  waixong  thrill  his  ears : 


(( 


Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke. 
What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke. 
And  all  the  war  is  rolled  in  smoke."  * 

So  stirbi  m  Held!  even  aa  at  Lutaen,  be- 
side the  Swede's  Stone. 

*  Tennyson,  Tht  Two  Voices. 


"  What  time  he  brushed  the  dew  with  hasty  paoe. 
To  meet  the  printer's  devlet  feoe  to  feoe. 
With  dogs  black  lettered." 

Matthias,  PurtuiU  of  Literaiure, 

Our  generation  reads  a  good  deal  by  scent,  and 
its  pursuit  is.  mainly  divided  between  the  damp 
odor  of  the  printing-press  and  the  dry  one  of  the 
dust  of  record-offices.  It  has  rather  too  little 
taste  for  the  calf  of  a  hundred  years  back,  the 
strong,  sterling,  middle-age  literature  of  Eng- 
land, though  its  authors  are  occasionally  re-ed- 
ited, partly  for  a  minimum  of  sincere  readers, 
partly  beoanse  they  look  respectable  in  a  library, 
and  partly  as  pegs  to  hang  literary,  or  rather 
personal,  gossip  upon  ;  fbr  there  are  many  of  our 
old  worthies  of  whom  everything  is  known  and 
caught  up— except  the  contents  of  theb  works. 

It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  in  an  age,  so 
extremely  anxious  as  ours  is,  to  walk  backwards 
and  forwards  at  the  same  time,  that  a  reaction 
will  set  in  in  favor  of  these  writers  (as  one  did 
fer  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  in  Lamb*s  time), 
from  Dryden  to  Cowper  inclusive ;  extending, 
however,  only  to  the  higher  class  of  readers,  who 
can  appreciate  the  strong  sense  and  consummate 
finish  and  force  of  diction,  as  compared  with  the 
mingled  slovenliness  and  mistiness  of  mu<^  of  our 
rap^  writing. 

The  complaint  made  above  is  not  limited  to 
England.  The  higher  French  critics  lament  the 
same  neglect  in  France.  **Les  vrais  clasaques, 
les  vrais,  dont  le  culte  se  perd  de  jour  eh  jour." 
says  Pontmartin,  in  his  review  of  De  Sacy ;  and 
St.  Beuve,  in  his  recent  work  on  '*  Chateaubriand 
and  his  contemporary  group,"  I  find  constantly 
harping  on  the  same  stnng. 


<*  Thou  to  assenting  Beason  givest  again 
Her  own  enlightened  thoughts." 

— ^Thomson. 

^  What  a  masterly  exposition  of  one  of  the  main 
aims  of  the  journalist,  shading  and  modifying, 
or  illustrating  and  fixing,  the  ideas  of  most  of 
his  daily  readers.  Expression  is  his  grand  ob^ 
ject,  and  he  knows  it  Too  much  Imowledge  of  his 
subject  niay  even  bother  a  journalist,  as  Boucher, 
the  painter,  said  that  *<  Nature  put  him  out" 
His  allusions  to  past  history  must  generally  be  in 
some  measure  trite,  that  they  may  be  recog- 
nized, and  not  act  as  non-conductors.  His  moral 
reflections  should  be  lively,  and  not  of  sndi 
depth  as  to  invite  to  reverie.  It  will  not  be  the 
best  quotation  possible,  but  one  of  the  old  famil- 
iar ones,  that  will  tell  the  most  on  the  average 
reader  ;  and,  for  a  passing  allusion,  the  dear  old 
Pickwick  is  safer  than  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlqr. 
The  writer  of  leaders  has  the  double  task  of 
consulting  the  depth  of  the  multitude  of  average 
readers  and  his  own, — ^though  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  two. 
I  refer  only  to  thoee  very  ready  journalists  who 
resemble  a  celebrated  Irish  saint,  who  could  see 
to  write  and  read  by  the  light  of  his  own  radiant 
fingers,  not  requiring  illumination  from  any 
more  distant  source. 


**  Hate  not  even  uigust  rules  some  beneficial 
tendency  in  producing  obedienoe  to  mlcL"— 
Riohtbb's  Levana  {EngliA  TVanslaHon). 

It  is  more  wholesome  for  a  man  to  submit  to 
some  few  foolish  social  ceremonies  than  to  ftel 
himself  at  liberty  to  dispense  both  with  submis- 
sion and  ceremony  altogether. 
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FkDm  The  London  Renew. 
THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE* 

Ik  this  age  of  rapid  writing,  we  seldom 
meet  with  a  work  which  haa  been  bo  deliber- 
ately planned  and  so  carefully  execated  as 
the  poem  Mr.  Patmore  now  publishes  for  the 
first  time  in  its  complete  form.  Fourteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  commenced, 
and  during  that  period  he  has  steadily  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  original  design.  Such 
constancy  richly  deserves  success,  and  suc- 
cessful his  undertaking  has  proved.  For  his 
generous  enthusiasm  for  what  is  good  and 
true,  his  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  vir- 
tuous love,  and  his  courage  in  maintaining  a 
long  struggle  with  what  he  considers  a  poetic 
heresy,  have  won  him  the  affection  of  many, 
tho  respect  of  all.  His  opponents,  no  less 
than  his  admirers,  admit  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  handled  a  difficult  theme,  and  allow 
faim  full  credit  for  the  fruitful  labor  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  language  and  versification  of 
his  work.  And  as  to  the  originality  of  his 
plan  they  are  agreed ;  it  is  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject on  which  they  are  at  variance.  It  is 
a  subject,  say  some  critics,  which  all  preced- 
ing poets  have  left  untouched,  or  dwelt  upon 
but  lightly^  considering  it  as  belonging  to  the 
domains  of  prose  rather  than  of  verse.  And 
at  least  the  second  part  of  **  The  Angel  in 
the  House  "  must  be  essentially  prosaic,  they 
affirm,  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoted  to  the  inno- 
oent  loves  of  married  people.  A  guilty  pas- 
sion, they  admit,  is  always  romantic,  and 
love  before  marriage  is  the  recognized  source 
of  a  lyric  poet's  inspiration,  but  the  wedded 
life  which  is  unrelieved  by  intrigue  is  too 
dull  and  commonplace,  they  say,  to  be  im- 
mortalized in  song.  The  poetxy  of  love  is 
sacrificed  on  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  the 
words  of  the  nuptial  benediction  break  the 
spell  of  its  ideal  charm.    For  them — 

<*  Mit  dem  Gurtel,  mit  dem  Schlder 
Beisst  der  schone  Wahn  entzwei,'* 

and  they  hold  that  Psyche  is  no  longer  intei^ 
esting  when  Eros  has  became  her  lawful  owner. 
Mr.  Patmore  has  thought  otherwise,  deeming 
that  true  love  must  ever  be  worthy  of  the 
noblest  poetry,  and  that  it  is  only  in  wedded 
life  that  it  reaches  its  fullest  development, 
and  attains  to  its  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  poet  who 

*The  Angel  In  the  House.  By  Oeventry  Pat- 
more.   MawniHsrfi        % 
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seeks  to  analyase  its  nature  and  deeoribe  its 
influence,  should  trace  it  throughout  its  career 
instead  of  deserting  it  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  its  existence.  We  fully  agree  with 
him,  and  consider  the  charge  brought  against 
his  choice  of  subject  as  captiousand  unfounded . 

Mr.  Piatmore  has  long  been  prized  by 
thoughtful  readers.  The  circle  of  his  admir- 
ers embraces  many  of  those  whose  good  opin- 
ion is  a  certificate  of  merit,  and  whose  esteem 
is  an  enduring  revrard.  But  hitherto,  it 
must  be  said,  Mr.  Patmore  has  never  done 
justice  to  himself.  The  poem,  which  we  now 
possess  in  its  entirety,  has  been  published  by 
instalmento,and  its  foments,  though  admira- 
ble in  themselves,  yet  seemed  somewhat  hard 
and  bare  when  standing  alone,  vranting  the 
grace  and  harmony  which  become  fully  rec- 
ognizable only  when  we  see  them  linked  to- 
gether. 

The  first  two  books  of  the  **  Angel  in  the 
House"  are  devoted  to  <'The  Betrothal" 
and  «<  The  Espousals  "  of  the  hero.  Their 
story  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  no  great  ex- 
ertion of  the  intellect  is  necessary  for  its  com- 
prehension. Through  them  the  stream  of 
true  love  runs  smoothly,  broken  only  by  just 
sufficient  ripple  to  render  its  sur&oe  a  blaze 
of  gold .  Fortune  has  smiled  on  Felix  Vaughan 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  three  blessingiB  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  chiefly  desired  of  the  gods 
— ^health,  goodlooks,  and  independent  means. 
Moreover,  he  bids  (kir  to  become  statesman 
and  poet,  and  he  has  in  addition  the  appreci- 
ation of  beauty  which  accompanies  artistic 
tastes,  and  the  capacity  of  loving,  with  which 
only  generous  natures  are  endowed.  He  falls 
in  love  with  Honoria,  the  daughter  of  his 
neighbor,  Dean  ChurohiU,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work  we  vritness  the  effect  which 
a  noble  desire  has  on  an  ardent  and  chival- 
rous mind.  Very  attractive  is  the  description 
of  the  sweet  EngUsh  home  in  which  Honoria 
lived : — 

^*  A  tent  pitohed  in  a  world  not  right 
It  seraoed,  whose  inmates,  every  one» 
On  tranquil  faces  bore  the  light 
Of  duties  beautifully  done.'' 

Very  charming  is  the  picture  drawn  of  her, 
and  most  delicate  is  the  rendering  of  the 
changing  lights  and  shadows  of  his  life,  shift- 
ing according  as  she  is  near  or  distant.  We 
may  take  as  a  specimen  the  description  of  his 
visit  to  the  Gathedral  Close  during  her  ab- 
Bceaoe: — 
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"How  tranquil  ftod  miBeoolw 

The  preoinct !  oiioe»  through  yonder  gate, 
I  flaw  her  go,  and  knew  from  fuc 

Her  noble  form  and  gentle  state ; 
Her  dress  had  brushed  this  wicket ;  here 

She  turned  her  fiioe,  and  laughed,  with  looks 
like  moonbeams  on  a  wavering  mere ; 

This  was  her  stall,  these  were  her  iKtoks ; 
Here  had  she  knelt    Here  now  I  stayed. 

While  prayers  were  read :  In  grief's  despite 
Felt  grief  assuaged  ;  then  homeward  stray^. 

Weary  beforehand  of  the  night. 
The  blackbird,  in  the  shadowy  wood. 

Talked  by  himself,  and  eastward  grew 
In  heaven  the  symbol  of  my  mood, 

Where  one  bright  star  engrossed  the  blue.*' 

And  how  tender  is  the  reserve,  how  dodp  is 
the  subdued  feeling  of  these  liasB : — 

<*  Twice  rose,  twice  died  my  trembling  word ; 

The  fiunt  and  frail  cadMnd  ohimea 
Spake  time  in  music,  and  we  heard 

The  chafers  rustling  in  the  limes. 
Her  dress,  that  touched  me  where  I  stood. 

The  warmth  of  her  confided  arm. 
Her  bosom's  gentle  neigfaboriiood, 

Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm  ; 
Her  look,  her  love,  her  form,  her  touch, 

The  least  seemed  most  by  blissful  turn, 
Blissful  but  that  it  pleased  too  much. 

And  taught  the  wayward  soul  to  yearn. 
It  was  as  if  a  harp  with  wires 

Was  traversed  by  the  breath  I  drew ; 
And,  oh,  sweet  meeting  of  desires, 

She,  answering,  owned  that  she  loved  too.*' 

At  this  point  ends  the  first  book.  The 
price  has  been  sought  and  won  ;  its  eftot  on 
the  winner  has  next  to  be  described.  The 
eeoond  book  traees  the  influeneeof  ha|^y  love 
on  the  mind  between  the  periods  of  betrothal 
and  marriage.  The  revulsion  which  takes 
place  in  a  man's  feelings  when  his  queen  ab- 
dicates in  his  fiivor,  when  his  goddess  steps 
down  from  her  pedestal  and  looks  up  to  him 
instead  of  deigning  to  regard  him  from 
above;  the  ru^  of  love  which  then  takes 
place  to  fill  the  space  which  reverence  has  left 
vacant;  the  sadden  fears  and  groundless 
alarms  which  startle  him  at  times  from  his 
dream  of  bliss ;  the  strange  uncertainty  and 
the  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  passing  events 
which  beset  the  mind  as  the  crisis  of  life 
draws  near ;  the  varied  emotions  with  which 
the  lover's  heart  is  then  thrilled,  and  the 
shifting  &ncies  which  dance  before  his  eyes, 
— such  are  the  subjects  of  this  part  of  the 
song,  and  very  admirably  are  they  treated. 
There  can  be  but  few  readers  who  are  not 
competent  from  personal  experience  to  test 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Patmore's  descriptions,  and 


the  singular  popularity  which  this  portion 
of  the  work  has  obtained  is  the  best  poflsible 
proof  of  their  fidelity.  With  Ute  maxxia^e, 
the  book  closes,  and  at  the  p(Mnt  where  the 
author  usually  takes  leave  of  his  characterff, 
commences  the  second  and  most  important 
part  of  the  poem. 

As  in  <<  The  Betrothal "  and  <«  The  Es- 
pousals "  we  have  watched  love's  sunny  day 
from  early  mom  to  blissful  eve,  so  in  *<  Faith- 
ful for  Ever  "  we  see  the  reverse  of  the  pic- 
ture— ^the  dreury  night,  lit  at  fixst  by  neither 
moon  nor  stars,  wMch  steeps  in  it»  cold 
shadow  the  life  of  one  who  has  loved  in  vain. 
Frederidk  Graham  is  as  passionately  devoted 
to  his  oottsin,  Honoria  Churchill,  ae  is  his 
Bucoessfol  rival,  Felix  Yaughan.    But   he 
keeps  the  secret  from  her ;,  only  his  lotterr 
to  his  mother  express  his  feelii^.    He  di. 
vines  the  influence  which  Vaugfaaa  exerciseF 
over  her,  and  goes  away  without  daring  to 
ask  her  to  be  his.    For  two  years  his  duties 
as  a  sailor  keep  him  from  home,  and  on  hip 
return  he  hears  of  Honoria's  marriage.    Then 
comes  the  blank  despair  which  blots  ont  the 
sun  from  heaven,  and  even  draws  a  veil  be- 
tween God  and  man,  followed  at  first  by  the 
impulse  to  seek  relief  in  lower  pleasures,  and 
then  by  the  tranquil  sorrow  which  strength- 
ens even  while  it  pains.    He  sees  his  lost 
love  and  him  who  has  won  her,  and  the  ef* 
fort  to  conquer  himself  and  worthily  to  wel- 
come them  restores  somewhat  of  his  peace 
of  mind.    He  is  hopeless,  but  his  sorrow  if 
no  longer  a  merely  selfish  yidulgenoe.    It  it 
a  sadness  which  enables  him  to  sympathise 
with  all  who  grieve,  a  suffering  which  puri- 
fies and  exalts  the  soul.    Six  months  pass 
away,  and  he  takes  the  step  to  which  so  many 
men  commit  themselves  who  have  given  up 
the  one  great  hope  of  their  lives,  and  think 
that  all  else  is  of  little  consequence.    He 
marries  a  woman  whom  he  esteems  and  likes, 
although  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  love  her. 
He  declares  that  he  is  contented  and  almost 
happy,  and  generally  he  is  so,  but  sometimes, 
ho  says,  when  she  is  sitting  beside  him,  there 
falls 

**  Dejection,  and  a  chilling  shade. 
Remembered  pleasures,  as  they  flkds> 
Salute  me,  and  in  fading,  grow 
Like  fbotprints  in  the  thawing  snow. 
I  feel  oppressed  beyond  my  force 
With  foolish  envy  and  remorse. 
I  love  this  woman,  but  I  might 
Have  loved  some  else  with  nuvt  dsli^t ; 
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Aad  strange  ii  eeflmft  of  God  thai  he 

Should  make  a  Yain  capacity." 

Meanwhile  bis  wife  peroeiTee  that  she  does 
not  hold  the  first  place  in  bis  heart,  but  she 
itrivcB  hard  with  proud  humility  to  render 
herself  more  worthy  of  him,  and  to  make 
him  as  happy  as  she  would  be  if  she  could 
bat  please  him.  She  is  of  a  commonplace 
tiatare,  but  Love  works  miracles  with  her, 
and  some  subtle  sense  within  tells  her  how  to 
make  herself  dear  to  her  husband.  Day  by 
day  her  natural  and  acquired  fi&nlts  grow 
less  perceptible,  her  mind  expands,  the  gen- 
erous impulsee  which  a  cold  and  rigorous 
training  had  numbed  are  quickened  by  the 
sanbeams  of  happiness,  and  after  a  while  the 
woman  whom  fVederick  had  taken  in  despair 
proves  herself'worthy  of  his  deliberate  choice. 
The  book  ends  with  the  seventh  year  of  his 
married  life.  He  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
fh>m  his  old  love-fever,  nor  can  he  yet  calmly 
witness  the  wedded  bliss  of  the  former  mis- 
tress of  his  affections.  But  he  has  found  a 
tranquil  contentment  in  his  own  position,  and 
wanders  on  through  the  world  with  his  wife 
and  children,  fully  acknowledging  her  worth, 
and  wondering  at  times  why  he  should  still 
cling  to  the  Past,  when  the  Present  bestows 
on  him  such  precious  gifts. 

And  now  come  "  The  Victories  of  Love." 
At  the  commencement  of  the  book  we  find 
Frederick  and  his  wife  staying  at  the 
Viaugbans'  country-house.  Four  years  more 
have  passed  away,  and  Time,  the  consoler 
has  played  his  appointed  part.  Frederick 
has  not  bated  one  jot  of  his  admiration  for 
Honoria,  but  he  is  able  to  be  in  her  presence 
without  experiencing  any  longer  a  pang  of 
sorrow  or  remorse.  He  loves  her,  he  con- 
fesses, no  less  than  ever  he  did,  but  it  is  no 
longer  with  the  feverish  passion  which  once 
swept  across  his  heart,  but  rather  with  the 
quiet  joy  which  the  presence  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  noble  inspires. 

**  For,  somehow,  he  whose  daily  lift 
AiJ|ju8ts  itself  to  one  true  wife. 
Grows  to  a  nuptial,  n^r  degree 
With  all  that'i)  fair  and  womanly. 
Therefore,  as  more  than  friends,  we  met» 
Without  constraint,  without  regret ; 
The  wedded  yoke  that  each  had  donned, 
Seeming  a  sanction,  not  a  bond." 

He  feels  that  his  wife  is  to  him  a  blessing 
beyond  all  that  he  could  have  hoped,  though 
he  says  the  lyric  time  of  youth  has  passed  away 
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with  him,  and  he  does  not  possess  the  joys 
which  once  he  might  have  had.  Some  un- 
recognized discontent  still  lurks  in  lus  mind, 
and  his  wife  fears,  at  times,  that  he  is  more 
resigned  than  happy,  but  still  goes  on  quietly 
winning  her  way  into  bis  heart  of  hearts. 
At  last  she  feels  that  Love  has  gained  the 
final  victory,  but  it  is  only  when  her  earthly 
career  is  drawing  to  its  dose.  Death  marks 
her  for  his  own,  and  she  slowly  fades  away. 
Then,  as  the  shadows  of  night  blot  out  the 
garish  light  of  day,  and  the  heavenly  bright- 
ness of  her  character  shines  with  a  clearer, 
steadier  radiance,  all  other  influences  give 
way  to  hers  in  Frederick's  heart.  One  night, 
she  says,  as  she  lay  apparently  locked  in 
slumber,  and  he  sat  watching  by  her  bed,— 


« 


I  heard,  or  dreamed  I  heard  him  pray : 
*  0  Father,  take  her  not  away  ! 
Let  not  life's  dear  assurance  lapse 
Into  death's  agonised  '*Periiap8," 
A  hope  without  Thy  sanction,  where 
Less  than  assnraace  is  despair ! 
Give  me  some  sign,  if  go  she  must. 
That  death's  not  worse  than  dust  to  dust. 
Not  heaven  on  whose  oblivious  shore, 
Joy  I  may  have,  but  her  no  more ! '  " 


I  Then  her  last  doubts  and  fears  vanish ; 
she  feels  that  his  heart  at  length  is  hers,  and 
hers  alone.  All  troubles  and  sorrows  flee 
away.  In  the  presence  of  this  great  joy  the 
sorrow  of  parting  is  silent,  the  misery  of  by- 
gone years  is  forgotten.  In  the  tenderest, 
the  moet  touching  language,  she  bids  him 
farewell.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
poetry  of  any  time  or  country  as  delicate  and 
pathetic  an  expression  of  a  true-hearted  wo- 
man's noble  aflfeotion .  In  it  this  poem  reaches 
its  climax,  speaking  in .  its  most  thrilling 
tones,  and  most  clearly  unveiling  the  mean- 
ing with  which  it  is  fraught  throughout. 
The  hope  which  remains  for  individual  love 
in  death  is,  from  first  to  last,  the  burden  of 
the  song.  In  the  earlier  parts  it  speaka 
chiefly  in  simile  and  metaphor ;  as  the  story 
unfolds  itself,  the  allusions  to  the  future  state 
and  mutual  recognition  in  it  become  more 
distinct ;  and,  finally,  we  have  the  full  assur- 
ance of  love's  immortality  expressed  in  Fred- 
erick's letter  to  Honoria  after  his  wife's* 
death : — 

"All  I  am  sure  of  heaven  is  this : 
Howe'er  the  mode,  I  shall  not  miss 
One  true  delight  whioh  I  have  known. 
Not  on  the  ohangefiil  earth  alone 
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Shan  loyalfy  remun  munoyed 
Towards  everything  I  ever  loTed. 
So  Heaven's  voice  calls,  like  Baohers  voice 
To  Jacob  in  the  field,  *  Rejoice  ! 
Serve  on  some  seven  more  sordid  years, 
Too  short  for  weariness  or  tears  ; 
Serve  on  ;  then,  O  Beloved,  well-tried, 
Take  me  foreyer  as  thy  Bride ! ' " 

With  this  extract,  we  must  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Patmore's  noble  poem.  We  have  not  the 
space  in  which  to  quote  the  lines  which  de- 
scribe the  fall  perfection  of  the  love  of  Fe- 
lix and  Honoria,  of  their  happiness  so  com- 
plete that  it  leaves  no  bliss  to  bo  desired.  In 
their  case,  we  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  stream  of  true  love,  fretting  at  little  ob- 
stacles, or  singing  as  it  goes  between  banks 
rich  with  fruits  and  flowers ;  becoming  by 
degrees  a  wider  and  a  deeper  stream,  and  at 
length  gliding  tranquilly  along,  a  gleaming 
river,  enriching  the  land  through  which  it 
flows,  and  assuming  towards  the  end  of  its 
course  somewhat  of  the  majesty  of  that  vast 
ocean  into  which  it  will  be  absorbed.  We 
have  seen,  while  watching  the  fortunes  of 


Frederick  Graham,  how  the  daj-star  of  tme 
loye  can  dispel  the  darkness  of  despair,  and 
how  the  sweet  influences  of  womanly  affection 
can  gradually  loosen  the  bands  which  sorrow 
has  drawn  round  a  wounded  heart :  and  we 
are  shown  that  deep  religious  feeling  is  not 
only  consistent  with  the  existence  of  passion- 
ate love,  but  is  even  necessary  for  its  fallest 
development,  and  .an  indispensable  agent  In 
its  perfect  continuance. 

Before  closing  the  book,  let  as  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  miscellaneous  pocsms 
which  are  comprised  in  the  seocmd  Tolnme. 
^*  Tamerton  Church  Tower  "  wiU  be  familiar 
to  many,  but  the  shorter  pieces  which  follow 
it  will  be  new  to  the  majority  even  of  Mr. 
Patmore's  admirers.  Those  who  remember 
their  first  appearance  will  be  surprised  and 
gratified  to  see  the  alterations  which  tbej 
have  undergone.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  *'  Angel  in  the  House,"  the  greatest 
pains  have  been  taken  to  insure  perfection, 
and  no  sacrifice  has  been  thought  too  great 
which  could  possibly  conduce  to  it. 


"  Ojm  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  — TroUui  and  Cressida. 

The  mistress  and  the  maid  are  never  so  much 
alike  as  when  both  are  in  a  passion. 

Death  itself  scarcely  shows  us  our  common 
nature  more  plainly  than  any  human  passion  in 
its  intensity.  Love,  rage,  panic,  in  extreme,  are 
thorough  levellers.  Perhaps  it  is  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  this  that  leads  men  of  pride  and  f<ishion 
to  aim  above  all  things  at  an  imperturbable  de- 
meanor. 

Madame  do  Stael,  I  see,  in  the  Corinne,  makes 
extreme  sorrow  one  of  the  equalizers :  "  Depuis 
le  sauvage,  jusqu'au  roi,  il  y  a  quelquc  chose  de 
semblable  dans  tons  les  hommes,  alors  qu'ils  sent 
vraiment  miserables.*'  Not  merely  the  internal 
but  the  external  tends  to  a  level  in  such  cases,  as 
men,  thus  violently  affected,  become  negligent  of 
appearance,  dress,  and  manner.  Another  lady 
(Jane  Taylor)  has  added  "  curiosity  "  to  the  list 
of  levellers. 

**  Tales  of  scandal,  strife,  and  love. 
Which  make  the  maid  and  mistress  hand  and 
jfflove,**  — E8$ay8  in  Rhypu, 

1  ought  not  to  have  omitted  joy  in  excess,  when, 
as  at  the  old-ftshioned  harvest  homes, 

**  Distinction  low'rs  its  crest. 
The  masters,  servants,  and  the  happy  guests 
Are  equal  aU. ' '  — ^BiiOOBtriSLD. 


"  QuANDO  leoni 
Fortior  eripuit  vitam  leo7" — Juvenai. 

This  refusal  of  the  lions  of  the  den  and  the 
desert  to  destroy  one  another,  as  asserted  by  the 
Roman  satirist,  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  on  the 
whole  I  would  rather  accede  to  Dr.  Watts's  opin- 
ion ;  but  as  to  the  lions  of  the  drawing-room,  Uu^ 
are  generally  rather  intolerant  of  each  other, 
flourishing  by  the  extinction  of  their  rivals. 


**  Savis  inter  se  convenit  ursis."—- Juyxhal. 

The  satirist  proceeds,  and  Hudibras  Butler 
translates  and  endorses  him:  ** Savage  bean 
agree  with  bears.''  There  may  be  more  literal 
truth  in  this  than  in  the  preceding,  to  judge  from 
Berne  and  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  but  in  our 
social  Eoologicol  collections  the  bears  generally 
either  quarrel  or  keep  out  of  each  otJ&r's  way 
altogether. 


"Antjeus    .... 
.    .    .    cadit,  majorque  accepto  robore  surgii*' 

— LuCAN,  Pharwlia. 

* « Pride  will  have  a  fall. ' '  Scarcely  one  of  our 
household  proverbs  is  so  frequently  verified.  But 
pride  is  Itoo  often  like  the  giant  Ants&us,  all  the 
more  bristling,  self-asserting,  and  aggressive  for 
its  successive  falls.  To  be  cured,  it  must  be  taken 
up  and  oruahed  m  the  arms  of  a  divine  Heroulea 
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From  The  Athensam. 

A  Memoir  of  Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London  f  with  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence,  Edited  by  his  son ,  Alfred 
Blomfield,  M.A.    Two  vow.    Murray. 

It  is  the  eaying  of  Erasmus,  that  **  Bishops 
have  forgotten  that  in  their  title  is  the  sig- 
nification, literally, — labor,  pains,  applica^ 
tion.'*  Whether  this  could  be  said  of  the 
threescore  and  ten  prelates  by  whom  the 
London  diocese  had  been  administered  from 
the  year  1051  to  that  of  1828,  we  will  nol^ 
inquire,  but  we  may  safely  assert  that  it  is  in 
nowise  applicable  to  Bishop  Blomfield,  who 
presided  over  the  see  of  London  from  the 
latter  date  until  his  resignation  of  the  see  in 
1855. 

Bishop  Lowth  was  in  the  last  year  but  one 
of  his  occupation  of  the  metropolitan  see 
when  Charles  Jamee  Blomfield  was  bom,  in 
1786,  tl)e  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  SuflTolk,  so  renowned  for  its  milk, 
its  maids,  and  its  stiles,  that  all  three  make 
part  of  ancient  county  proverbs,  is  hardly 
less  famous  for  the  prelates  which  it  has 
given  to  the  Church,  both  before  and  since 
the  Reformation  ;  complacent  Losing,  schol- 
arly Angerville,  aristocratic  Paschal,  Wyo 
iifilb-hating  Sudbury,  courtly  Edwardston, 
well-descended  Peverel,  humbly  bom  Wol- 
sey,  and  fierce  Stephen  Gardiner  are  Suffolk 
prelates  of  the  earliest  period.  Wentworth's 
convert,  Bale,  experienced  May,  that ''  dis- 
creet professor  of  conformity, "Overall  ;  Maw, 
who  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  Spain, 
as  Edwardston  did  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
to  Itftly,  Brownrigg,  bom,  like  Wolsey,  in 
the  county  town  of  Ipswich,  and  Charles 
James  Blomfield  are  of  the  second  epoch.  Of 
this  goodly  list,  three  were  bom  in  Bury, — 
namely,  Angerville,  or  Richard  de  Bury,  as 
Dr.  Holden,  of  Durham  calls  him,  Gardiner 
and  Blomfield.  The  last  possessed  all  the 
restless  activity  of  Angerville,  with  more 
than  his  scholarship,  and  all  the  administra- 
tive power,  with  the  tenacious  memory  of 
Gardiner.  We  may  add,  that,  in  another 
respect,  Blomfield  closely  resembled  Brown- 
rigg, who  was  a  bom  wit  and  humorist,  and 
of  whom  it  was  prettily  and  creditably  said 
that  his  wit  was  •*  Page  and  not  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, to  his  judgment."  It  may  be  that 
many  of  these  names  and  the  fortunes  of 
those  who  bore  them  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Bury  schoolmaster's  little  and  delicate 


son,  when,  on  being  asked  as  to  his  views  of 
a  profenion,  replied,  *^  I  mean  ib  be  a  bish- 
op !  " — and  kept  his  word. 

Sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  at  his 
books,  a  couple  devoted  to  rowing  or  walk- 
ing, and  three  or  four  to  sleep,  helped  him 
to  gain  great  honors  at  college  and  to  injure 
his  health,  for  his  hours  of  relaxation  bore 
no  comparison  with  the  extent  of  time  he 
devoted  to  labor.  Yet,  even  when  thus  toil- 
ing for  distinction,  few  persons  were  equal  to 
him  for  the  point  and  liveliness  of  his  talk ; 
and  his  contemporary  and  friend,  Chief  Baron 
Pollock,  adds  the  crowning  testimony :  '*  I 
never  heard  him  originate  or  repeat  an  ex- 
pression which,  as  a  bishop,  he  could  wish 
unsaid."  This  could  not  be  said  of  another 
prolate  whom  Suffolk  furnished  to  episcopacy 
— Losing,  notorious  for  his  greed,  the  vices 
of  his  youth,  the  wisdom  of  his  later  y^ftrs, 
and  for  his  droll,  self-complacent  maxim, — 
*^  When  young,  go  astray ;  when  old,  mend 
your  way !  " 

It  was  not,  however,  the  very  highest  mo- 
tive which  influenced  Blomfield  in  selecting 
the  Church  for  a  profession,  and  the  throne 
of  a  bishop  for  his  ultimate  seat  there.  His 
son  is  justified  by  the  evidence  of  his  fiiither's 
letters  in  saying  that  his  sire  probably  pre- 
ferred the  clerical  profession  **  rather  as  af- 
fording means  and  leisure  for  literary  pur- 
suits, than  as  offering  in  its  own  peculiar 
duties  that  wide  field  of  usefulness  which, 
ere  long  opened  upon  him . "  He  was  at  that 
time,  too,  of  so  nervous  a  temperament  that, 
on  sudden  alarms,  he  could  not  stand  with- 
out clinging  to  a  tree  or  a  railing  until  the 
nervous  tremor  had  passed  off.    To  a  scholar, 

"  Sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought/' 

the  prospect  of  a  ouiet  country  living,  with 
abundance  of  leisure  for  literary  pursuits, 
must  have  been  a  look  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  earthly  paradise.  But  that  at- 
tained, labor  and  not  leisure  was  his  portion. 
Meanwhile,  Blomfield  began  life  by  editing 
Greek  plays  and  contending  fiercely  with  his 
critics,  one  of  whom,  George  Burges,  is  still 
alive,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  is  not  quite  so 
much  *'  forgotten  "  as  Mr.  Alfred  Blomfield 
takes  most  of  his  father's  adversaries  to  be. 
As  a  critic  in  Greek  literature,  Blomfield  first 
appeared  in  the  Edinlmrffh  Review,  for  at 
that  period  he  was  a  Whig,  accepted  Jef- 
frey's fee,  took  the  arm  of  Sidney  Smith,  ad- 
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Tocated  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was,  al- 
together, aJB  different  a  man  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  his  career  ae  his  Christian 
namesake,  Charles  James  Fox  himself. 

Thoroughly  honest,  though  sometimes  in- 
consistent, he.  appears  to  have  been  from  first 
to  last.  After  his  ordination  he  preferred 
being  curate  of  Chesterford  and  taking  pu- 
pils, to  being  the  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Bishop 
Pretjman,  '<  with  the  salary  of  £400  a  year 
and  the  promise  of  a  living  y  Bat  he  did 
not  decline,  on  his  first  marriage,  in  1810,  to 
hold  the  rectory  of  Quarrington  jtith  the 
curacy  of  Chesterford  (residing  at  the  latter 
place) ,  although  it  made  him  a  pluralist  and 
a  non-resident  incumbent,  *'  a  class  which, 
in  later  life,"  after  he  became  a  bishop, ''  he 
was  bent  on  exterminating." 

In  1811,  Lord  Spencer  added  to  his  other 
benefices  the  Buckinghamshire  rectory  of 
Dunton,  where  Blomfield  resided  till  1817, 
working  well  as  a  rector,  and  fiercely  as  a 
critic  of  Greek  scholars  with  adverse  yiews 
to  his  own,  of  one  of  whom.  Barker,  who  had 
a  hand  in  Valpy's  "  Stephens's  Greek  The- 
saurus," Mr.  Alfred  Blomfield  makes  this 
extraordinary  statement :  <<  This  gentleman 
practised  the  art  of  writing  criticisms  wptm 
himself,  in  periodicals,  disguised  under  the 
initials  of  other  scholars,  in  order  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  answering  them  in  his  own 
name.  This,  at  least,"  adds  Mr.  A.  Blom- 
field, afler  the  above  positive  statement, 
**  Elmsley  thought  he  did."  We  suspect 
those  Greek  controversies  "bothered"  the 
University  old  stagers,  for  we  find  Blomfield 
longing  for  the  time  "  when  a  man  may  men- 
tion a  Greek  or  Latin  author  to  a  company 
of  Cambridge  seniors  without  exciting  a  gen- 
eral thrill  of  horror  and  surpriee. "  Awaiting 
that  good  time,  the  non-resident  incumbent 
of  Quarrenton  became  a  Buckinghamshire 
magistrate,  riding  to  Sessions  in  yellow  over- 
alls !  Kector  and  justice  of  the  peace !  but 
<*  in  later  years,  as  a  bishop,"  says  his  S9n, 
*  *  he  disapproved  of  such  unions. "  TVe  may 
add  that,  if  his  lordship  had  heard  of  a  curate 
in  his  diocese  riding  through  the  mud  in  yel- 
low overalls,  the  young  man  would  have 
certainly  come  to  grief. 

The  great  scholar  took  the  measure  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  clergy,  and  treated  them 
with  as  much  scorn  as  he  had  lavished  on 
George  Barges  and  the  other  critics  who  had 
been  severe  upon  him  as  an  editor  of  Greek 


plays.    In  1816,  he  had  to  preach  the  Vieita- 
tion  Sermon  to  "the  clergy  at  Aylesbury.     In 
writing  to  a  friend  on  the  choice  of  a  subject. 
he  says :  "  I  was  thinking  of  discussing  the 
utility  of  learning  to  the  clerical  profesBion . 
but  the  mention  of  this  might  give  offence  tc 
my  worthy  brethren  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Bucks  ;  as  it  would  be  unpolite  to  hold  fortb 
in  praise  of  a  fair  complexion  to  a  party  of 
negresses. ' '    This  sort  of  smartness ,  combined 
with  peremptory  manners  in  transacting  paro- 
chial business,  gained  for  him  a  mixed  repata- 
tion.    He  was  quite  as  much  feared  ae  admired 
by  the  country  folk,  one  of  whom  remarked. 
*'  I  call  him  l^fr.  Snaptrace." 

And  to  these  ooont^  folk  the  Greek  ficbolai 
was  not  always  the  most  efficient  preacher 
When  the  livings  of  Great  and  Little  CSiee- 
terford,  and  of  Tuddenham,  in  his  native 
county,  had  been  flung  into  his  lap,  be  preached 
at  Chesterford,  on  the  text,  *'  The  fool  faftth 
said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  He 
preached  ex  tempore,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  his  life,  having  forgotten  his  written 
sermon.  Anxious  to  know  how  he  had  sno- 
ceedod,  he  asked  one  of  his  congregation,  on 
his  way  home,  how  he  liked  the  disooaise : 
'« Well,  Mr.  Blomfield,"  replied  the  man, 
<<  I  liked  the  sermon  well  enough ;  but  I  can't 
say  I  agree  with  you ;  /  think  there  be  a 
God!" 

In  later  life,  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords  were  remarkable  for  what  this  discourse 
wanted— clearness ;  but  in  that  aasembly ,  the 
bishop  never  spoke  without  great  previous 
preparation,  his  MS.  notes  for  his  harangnes 
being  made  with  the  utmost  care.  At  the 
former  period,  however,  congregations  were 
not  critical,  and  people  generally,  between 
squires  and  supreme  pastors,  were  very  much 
in  the  case  of  the  poor,  aa  reported  by  the 
poet: — 

**  *  God  cannot  love '  (says  Blunt  with  tearlen 

eyes), 
*  The  wretch  he  starves,' — and  piously  denies  ; 
But  the  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker  air, 
Admits  and  leaves  them,  Providence's  care;" 

Patrons  then  gave  livings,  to  nsefiil  young 
fellows  who  could  help  them  in  agricultural 
matters,  and  though  a  new  race  of  bishops 
was  rising,  there  was  the  old  leaven  in  some 
of  those  who  were  left.  There  was  Bishop 
North,  whose  chaplain  and  son-in-law  ''  ex- 
amined two  candidates  for  orders  in  a  teuton 
a  cricket-field,  he  himself  being  engaged  as 
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one  of  ^e  players."  Another  candidate, 
calling  on  Bishop  Pdham^  reoelTed  word, 
through  the  batler,  to  go  and  write  an  essay. 
Bishop  Bathurst  was  known  as  the  *'lax 
bishop,"  even  among  lax  bishops ;  bat  he  was 
hardly  more  careless  than  the  chaplain  of 
Bishop  Douglas,  who  examined  candidates, 
as  Garrick  did  young  actors,  while  shaving, 
but  unlike  the  great  player,  *'  stopped  the 
examination  when  the  candidate  had  con- 
strued a  couple  of  words !  " 

Under  pastors  like  thes^  a  whole  genera- 
tion had  grown  up ;  and  when  Blomfieldwas 
at  Chesterford,  the  joUiest  day  in  the  year 
was  Easter  Sunday,  not  because  of  the  festi- 
val, but  because  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
posting  down  to  the  Newmarket  Spring  Meet- 
ing, which  eommenoed  on  Easter  Monday. 
There  were  crowds  and  a  fair  in  front  of  the 
inn,  which  acQoined  the  ehurch,  and  while 
the  rector  was  administering  the  sacrament, 
the  aristocratic  sportsmen  wonld  drive  np  to 
the  inn,  in  open  carriages,  playing  at  whist, 
and,  throwing  out  their  cards,  would  call  to 
the  waiter  for  fresh  packs.  The  rector  and 
his  diocesan,  Howley,  endeavored  to  remove 
this  scandal,  but  it  was  not  till  long  afler  that 
the  opening  day  of  the  Spring  Meeting  was 
ofaanged  to  Easter  Tuesday.  The  strongest 
resistance  to  a  change  in  the  day  came  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  said  that  *'  though  it 
was  true,  he  travelled  to  the  races  on  Sun- 
day, he  alvrays  had  a  Bible  and  Prayer-Book 
in  the  carriage! " 

At  the  time  when  a  prince  made  such  a 
temark  to  a  prelate,  it  was  the  custom  to  con* 
sider  the  lower  orders  of  mral  peo{4e  as  hope- 
lessly ignorant  and  besotted ;  but  we  find  in- 
stances of  their  acuteness  and  right  way  of 
thinking  combined  with  a  simplicity  savoring 
of  wisdom,  and  this  even  in  tlie  young.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  reply  of  the  little  rustic  lad, 
who  being  asked  what  was  meant  by  the 
words  in  the  Catechism,  '*  succor  my  &ther 
and  mother,"  answered,  **  Why,  giving  on 
'em  mUk ! " 

In  1819,  Lord  Bristol  called  the  attention 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Liverpool,  to  Mr. 
Blomfield,  the  son  of  Lord  Brietors  old  friend, 
and  accordingly  he  became  rector  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's,  Bishopegate,  the  gross  value  of  which 
was  £2,000ayear.  The  rector,  now  a  D.D., 
had  to  do  with  a  new  race  of  people ;  oitj 
knights,  like  Sir  W.  Rawlins,  who  said,  at  a 
puhUo  dinner,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day 


prophesied  of,  *'  when  every  man  should  do 
right  in  his  own  eyes ;  "  others  like  tiie  ob- 
siinate  Quaker  who  wofdd  remain  covered  at 
a  vestry  meeting  in  the  churchy  but  who  was 
overcome  by  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
rector  and  adopted  by  the  meeting,  *<  that 

the  beadle  bo  directed  to  take  off  Mr. 's 

hat,"  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
Nonconformist  having  saved  his  conscience, 
submitted .  Then  there  were  men ,  and  women 
too,  of  another  quality,  people  of  the  lowest 
order  and  highest  smartness,  people  on  whom 
Dr.  Blomfield  and  other  gentlemen  constantly 
called  in  the  terrible  winter  of  1822-3.  The 
people  were  relieved  partly  according  to  their 
families.  Dr.  Blomfield  thought  he  detected 
the  same  children  in  different  rooms,  and  at 
last  discovered  that,  as  he  went  up  and  down- 
stairs, the  people  let  down  children  by  the 
window,  from  one  story  to  another.  He  was 
just  the  sort  of  man  to  encounter  such  per- 
sons ;  and  knights,  Nonconformists,  rough- 
and-readys,  undoubtedly,  respected  him. 
Even  the  Jews  of  Uoundsditch  sent  their 
children  to  his  parochial  school;  and  one 
clergyman,  at  least,  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment of  stealing  his  sermon,  in  which  he 
stoutly  denied  that  the  fall  of  the  Brunswick 
Theatre  was  a  divine  judgment  on  the  partic- 
ular sufferers,  and  applied  it  to  the  visitation 
of  the  cholera. 

His  own  compliments  to  the  clergy  were 
not  many.  He  confessed  that  he  had  never 
heard  but  one  good  preacher,  and  that  was 
Rowland  Hill.  Dr.  Malthy  accompanied  Dr. 
Blomfield,  and  greatly  admired  the  discourse  i 
but  when  Mr.  Hill  floundered  in  attempting 
two  pieces  of  Greek  criticism,  ^e  two  future 
bishops  sat  and  vnnked  at  each  other.  We 
may  add,  that  when  tliey  became  bishops, 
they  pretty  strongly  protested  against  all  such 
viwts,  whether  to  fashionable,  semi-schismat- 
ical ,  or  sensational  preachers  generally.  Hill , 
at  all  events,  in  no  one  point  resembled  An- 
drewes,  of  Stl  James's,  Kccadilly,  who  '*  had 
the  merit  of  preaching  not  his  own  sermons ; 
he  used  to  preach  Paley ;  "  and  when  asked 
to  publish  his  sermons,  *<  declined,  saying  he 
could  not  publish  his  manner  with  them." 

When  Dr.  Blomfield  became  Archdeacon 
of  Colchester,  he  certainly  made  the  clergy 
of  the  archdeaconry  feel  that  there  was  a  man 
among  them  of  the  new  stamp,  who  under- 
stood his  business,  did  it  himself,  and  com- 
pelled others  to  perform  their  own.  Suddenly, 
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in  1824,  Law  passed  from  Chester  to  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  then  the  ladies  seem  to  haye 
resolTed  that  Blomfidd  should  go  to  Chester. 
Lady  Spencer  was  '<  all  on  tiptoe  "  for  it,  and 
exhorted  him  acoordingly : — 

*»  *  My  dear  doctor,*  she  writes,  *  I  hope  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  trast  I  shall  soon 
have  to  shake  you  by  the  hand  as  Bishop  of 
Chester.  Don't  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  refuse 
it  because  it  is  a  sadly  poor  one— remember 
it  is  the  step  which  you  must  tread  on  to  a 
richer  one .  All  the  old  twaddles  have  dropped 
^  — ^young  ones  donH  depart  so  readily ;  andl  am 
myself  so  old,  that  I  am  impatient  to  see  you 
seated  on  that  bench,  where  you*  will  be  so 
admirably  placed  and  so  useMly  disposed  of. 
If  the  AJetropolitan  is  translated,  which  his 
looks  portend,  the  Bishop  of  London  replaces 
him ;  and  who  so  likely  as  yourself,  with  all 
your  London  knowledge  and  experience,  to  be 
the  bishop  of  this  diocese,  if  you  are  on  the 
bench  —  out  then  you  must  be,  or  my  plan 
can't  take  place.  Seriously,  Lord  Spencer 
and  I  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  hear  of  your  accep- 
tance ;  for,  though  it  may  be  present  ruin,  yet 
it  will  be  soon  future  affluence.  And  why 
should  you  not  keep  your  St.  Botolph  ?  In- 
deed, prar,  pray  give  me  a  line,  and  pray 
think,  reflect  and  ponder  with  all  your  pow- 
ers, before  you  refuse  ;  for,  indeed,  I  do  think 
it  a  very  different  thing  to  refuse  now  than 
it  would  have  been  to  have  refused  some  time 
ago.  I  am  so  hurried  and  so  bothered  with 
aU  sorts  of  perplexities,  that  I  am  sure  I  must 
have  written  nonsense,  and  I  cannot  now  read 
it  over  to  be  sure  I  have  done  so.  Excuse 
me,  my  excellent  friend,  and  take  the  inten- 
tion of  this  note  in  good  part,  although  it 
may  be  so  inadequately  expressed. 

« *  Ever  affectionately  yours, 
**  *  Lav.  Spencbr.'  " 

This  rattling  Countess  was  Lavinia  Bing- 
ham, daughter  of  the  first  Earlof  Lucan ;  and 
Dr.  Blomfield,  under  such  inspiration,  ac- 
cepted Chester,  retained  St.  Botolph's,  and 
was  not  yet  of  opinion  that  pluralities  and 
non-rceident  incumbents  were  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  Church.  The  new  bishop 
speedily  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  reformer. 
Tillotson  was  the  first  prelate,  we  believe, 
who  preached  without  a  wig,  but  that  old- 
fashioned  episcopal  appendage  had  never  been, 
as  yet,  entirely  laid  aside.  Blomfield  asked 
Carr  of  Chichester  to  unite  with  him  in  ask- 
ing the  sanction  of  George  the  Fourth  for  a 
dispensation  from  wearing  wigs ,  a t  all .  Noth- 
ing came  of  it ;  but  when  William  the  Fourth 
was  told  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  obey- 
ing his  commands  to  dine  with  the  king. 


would  be  glad  to  oome  witboot  bis  wig  tbe 
monarch  replied, ''  I  diidike  wigs  as  much  9B 
he  does,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  tbe  whole 
Bench  wear  their  own  hair."  And  tbe  pvB- 
latio  wig  went  out  of  curl  forever ! 

Bishop  Blomfield's  lifelong  characteristic 
was  a  desire  to  set  things  in  order,  and  now 
he.  indulged  it  to  the  uttermost.  He  put 
welcome  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
didates  for  ordination,  announced  that  be 
would  ordain  no  person  who  had  been  in  the 
army,  navy,  or  trade  (the  tent-making  of  St. 
Paul  would  &ave  disqualified  the  apos^e); 
and  would  no  more  admit  an  Lrish  or- 
dained clergyman  into  the  diocese  of  Chester 
than  Illinois  would  a  negro  into  its  adminia- 
tration.  The  old  intimation, '  *  No  Irish  need 
apply,"  was  practically  sustained  by  him  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

Mr.  A.  Blomfield  thus  desozibes  hia  father 
in  his  Chester  period : — 

<*  In  speaking  or  writing  on  the  satgect  <^ 
clerical  duties,  the  bishop  would  sometimes 
convey  his  admonitions  with  a  certain  sharp- 
ness of  manner,  which  concealed  the  real 
kindness  of  his  heart ;  nor  was  he  careful  to 
make  that  difference  which  the  Cheshire 
clergy  exjpected  in  his  treatment  of  the  mere 
curate,  or  narrow  means  and  no  position,  and 
of  the  independent  squire-parson  of  good 
fiimily.  When  some  one  remarked  that  his 
portrait,  painted  soon  after  he  became  bishop, 
represented  him  with  a  decided  frown,  *  Yes,' 
he  replied, '  that  portrait  ought  to  have  been 
dedicated,  without  permission,  to  the  non- 
resident clergy  of  tne  diocese  of  Chester.* 
He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  one  clergyman, 
whom  he  had  reproved  for  oertain  irregulari- 
ties of  conduct  \mioh  had  been  brought  to  his 
notice  by  his  parishioners,  and  who  had  re- 
plied, '  Your  lordship,  as  a  classical,  scholar, 
Liows  that  lying  goes  by  districts;  the 
Cretans  were  liars,  the  Cajppadocians  were 
liars ;  and  lean  assure  you  that  the  inhabitants 

of are  liars  too.'  ^Intoxication  vras  the 

most  frequent  charge  against  the  clergy .  One 
vras  so  drunk  while  waiting  for  a  funeral  that 
he  fell  into  the  grave ;  another  was  conveyed 
away  from  a  visitation  dinner  in  a  helpless 
state  by  the  bishop's  own  servants.  A  third, 
when  rebuked  for  arunkenness,  replied,  *  But, 
my  lord,  I  never  was  drunk  on  cnity.' — '  On 
duty ! '  exclaimed  the  bishop ;  '  when  is  a 
clergyman  not  on  duty  ? ' — '  True,'  said  tbe 
other, » I  never  thought  of  that.' " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bishop  Blom- 
field was  by  nature  a  less  stem  man  than  he 
seemed.  To  him  tbe  tenets  of  CalvinisiD 
were  repolsive;  and  the  damnatory  dauscE 
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of  the  AUuuMMiMi  Creed  he  dedttred  to  be  no 
part  of  ChriBtiaii  doctrine,  bat  simply  the  in* 
diTidital  opinions  of  those  who  had  compiled 
the  articles  of  that  doctrine  prerionsiy  recited 
in  the  Creed.  This  common-sense  Tiew  of 
the  case  we  owe  to  his  natural  kindliness  of 
feeling.  After  his  sick-visitations,  the  visited 
used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  *<  the  most 
fiwgiving  man  "  they  had  ever  met  with.  He 
certainly  was  not  too  ei^acting  with  regard 
to  his  clergy  at  this  time,  for  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  two  full  services  on  a  Sanday 
weie  all  that  was  needful,  and  that  Wednes- 
day evening  lectores  and  similar  services  were 
not  required. 

*In  the  House  of  Lords  he  at  once  took  a 
distinguished  place,  for  **  his  speeches  were 
those  of  one  who  had  something  to  say, 
not  of  one  who  had  to  say  something.*'  He 
had  strong  opponents,  but  they  were  ohival- 
lous  adversaries.  In  his  first  speech  in  1825, 
he  thoroughly  defeated  an  assault  of  Lord 
Holland  with  great  honor  to  the  vanquisher. 
Upon  which  Ix>rd  Holland  himself  generously 
crossed  the  House,  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  predicted  his  future  success  as  a 
debater.  We  only  wonder  that  a  man  of  the 
bishop's  perceptions  could  ever  have  fimcied 
that  the  cause  of  the  Church  might  suffer  if 
the  new  pleasure-grounds  in  St.  James's  Park 
were  not  closed  against  the  public  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

The  bishop  promoted  to  London  in  1828, 
.voted  against  Catholic  Emancipation.  He 
had  previously  listened  to  a  five-hours'  speech, 
in  private  from  Qeorge  the  Fourth  against  the 
same  measure,  and  he  had  afterwards  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  did  not  hold  the 
same  opinions  as  his  brother  : — 

«<  Bishop  Blomfield's  acquaintance  with  the 
sovereign  who  now  succeeded  to  the  throne 
had  a  singular  commencement.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Dysart,  at  Ham 
House,  requGstine  permission  to  see  tbatan- 
cient  mansion.  The  countess,  hospitable  as 
she  generally  was,  at  first  declinea,  saying, 
*  I  never  saw  any  bishop  here  in  my  brother  s 
time.'  Afterwards,  however,  she  relented, 
and,  as  the  most  agreeable  arrangement  to 
all  parties,  desired  Sir  George  Sinclair,  who 
had  married  her  granddaughter,  to  fix  a  day 
for  the  bishop  to  dine  there,  adding  that  he 
might  invito  William  the  Fourth,  wen  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  a  large  party  to  meet  him. 
Sir  George  was  not  aware  that  the  duke  had 
taken  great  offence  at  the  bishop  for  his  re- 
oent  speech  and  votAn  CatboHc  Emancipa- 


tion. Observing  that  they  took  no  notice  of 
each  other,  he  presented  the  bishop  to  the 
duke,  who  immediately  addressed  him  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the 
company,^'  I  had  lately  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  JBishop  of along  with  me  in  the 

lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.—The  bishop  courteously  replied,  *  It  is 
with  regret  that  I  ever  vote  on  a  different 
side  from  your  roval  highness.' — ^The  duke 
resumed,  *I  was  the  more  surprised,  and  I 
consider  you  the  more  in  the  wrong,  because 
I  thought  I  had  reason  to  expect  the  reverse.' 
— •  Whether  I  was  actually  in  the  wrong  or 
not,'  replied  the  bishop,  *  mv  conscience  told 
me  that  I  was  in  the  right.'  The  duke  was 
about  to  continue,  when  dinner  was  fortu- 
nately announced .  At  table,  the  bishop  drew 
him  mto  conversation,  and  so  completely  con- 
ciliated his  good  opinion  that  some  days 
afterwards  he  said  to  Sir  George  Sinclair  *  I 
like  the  bishop  &r  better  than  I  expected, 
and  I  do  not  care  how  soon  you  invite  him 
to  meet  me  again.'  He  felt  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  asked,  *How  did  the 
bishop  look  when  I  told  him  my  mind  ? ' — <  I 
did  not  see,'  replied  Sir  George,  for  my  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground.' — '  Did  any  one 
else  observe  how  he  looked? ' — *  No ;  1  be- 
lieve their  eyes  were  turned  in  the  same  di- 
rection.' Ijiis  anecdote  is  given  on  the  au- 
thoritv  of  Sir  Georee  Sindaur." 


The  bishop  was  as  much  opposed  to  the 
emancipation  of  lazy  incumbents  of  his  own 
Church  as  he  was  to  the  political  freedom  of 
another.  He  insisted  on  incumbents  residing 
on  their  livings,  even  if  these  were  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  Enex  marshes.  If  a  curate 
could  live  there,  a  rector  might.  *  *  Besides, ' ' 
as  he  said,  <*  there  are  two  well-known  pre- 
servatives against  ague.  The  one  is  a  good 
deal  of  care  and  a  little  port  wine ;  the  other 
a  little  care  and  a  good  deal  of  port  wine." 
He  preferred  the  former ;  but,  he  added,  *'  if 
any  of  the  clergy  prefer  the  latter,  it  is  at  all 
events  a  remedy  which  incumbents  can  afford 
better  than  curates."  Then  he  was  seldom 
off  his  guard,  even  when  another  was  decry- 
ing pluralities.  Lord  Tavistock  was  once  do- 
ing this  in  the  House,  but  the  bishop  silenced 
him  by  the  remark,  **  I  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  away  with  pluralities  without  do- 
ing away  with  impropriaiwns^ '  '—^n  which 
Lord  Tavistock's  family  had  waxed  from 
maceration  to  fatness. 

With  a  high  hand  did  he  subsequently 
rule  ^r  try  to  rule ;  but  with  all  his  seeming 
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pride  there  wu  abounding  kyve,  uid  people 
who  disliked,  learned  to  regard  him  like  the 
roaghs  of  fietbnal  Green,  who  began  by  send- 
ing a  mad  bull  into  the  company  who  were 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  first  of  the  fifty 
new  churches  proposed  by  the  bishop  to  be 
built  in  the  metropolis,  and  who  cndod  by 
uncovering  as  the  procession  passed,  preced- 
ing them,  when  the  church  was  finished. 
Still,  his  ungovernable  passion  for  business 
which  led  him  to  be  the  first  where  an  attack 
was  to  be  made,  exposed  him  to  satirical  re- 
mark:— 

**  The  bishop  had  been  bitten  by  a  dos  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and,  fearing  possible  ny- 
dropbobia  in  consequence,  he  went,  with 
characteristic  promptitude,  to  have  the  in- 
jured piece  of  flesh  out  out  by  a  surgeon  be- 
fore he  returned  home.  Two  or  three  on 
whom  he  called  were  not  at  home ;  but,  at 
last,  the  operation  was  effected  by  the  emi- 
nent surgeon,  Mr.  Keato.  The  same  evening 
the  bishop  was  to  have  dined  with  a  party 
where  Sydney  vras  a  guest.  Just  before  din- 
ner, a  note  arrived,  saying  that  he  was  una- 
ble to  keep  his  engagement,  a  dog  having 
rushed  out  from  the  crowd  and  bitten  him  in 
the  leg.  When  this  note  was  read  aloud  to 
the  company,  Sydney  Smith's  comment  was, 
<  /  should  like  to  hear  the  dog* 8  account  of  the 
story,  ^  When  this  accident  occurred  to  him, 
Bishop  Blomfield  happened  to  be  walking 
with  Dr.  D'Oyly,  the  Rector  of  Lambeth. 
A  lady  of  strong  Protestant  principles,  mis- 
taking'Dr.  D'  Oyly  for  Dr.  Doyle,  said  that 
she  considered  it  was  a  judgment  upon  the 
bishop  for  keeping  such  company." 

But  the  bite  of  the  dog  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  he  bad  to  bear  from  recalci- 
trant clergy.  Yoang  curates  of  that  section 
in  the  Church  which  professed  unaffected 
veneration  for  bishops,  when  the  latter  are 
not  opposed  to  them,  would  snub  him  for 
holding  opinions  quite  contrary  to  St.  Basil ! 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  his  pity 
for  these  was  not  greater  than  his  contempt 
for  another  class  of  young  curates,  who  make 
such  a  business  of  sucking  oranges  and  taking 
voice-lozenges  in  the  vestries,  as  if  their  two 
or  three  hours*  work  in  the  day  were  a  labor 
to  consume  them.  He  offended  such  men  as 
these,  who  would  have  refused,  in  country 
districts,  all  allotmente  to  Dissenters, -^won- 
dering that  the  people  in  such  districts  were 
not  aU  Dissenters.  Not  loss  did  he  offend 
another  extreme  party  when  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  writer  of  Tract  90  could 


hardly  be  a  membwof  the  Befinined  Ghiixvh* 

There  certainly  vros  no  sham  in  him.  He  "vaa 
the  first  to  denounce  Mr.  Oakley's  ihaorj, 
that  a  Church  of  England  minister  might  lavr- 
fuUy  believe  Romiah  doctrine,  if  he  did  not 
teach  it! 

Little  inconsistencies  are  hardly  worth  no* 
ticing.  He  who  had  played  at  pioquet  in  his 
early  church  days  would  not  tolerate  cardii 
in  his  later,  and  he  irho  now  supported  the 
daily  service  system  had  once  been  satisfied 
with  Sunday  services  only.  His  dislike  for 
churches  exdosively  for  the  poor  was,  per- 
haps, founded  on  his  experience  of  the  jol^ 
bery  which  would  creep  into  such  projeele, 
the  subscriptions  for  such  alleged  churches 
being  sometimes  converted  into  funds  for 
churches  vrith  highly  rented  pews  and  (aah- 
ionably  dressed  congregations,  fellowship 
with  whom  wee  not  to  be  thought  of  by  mis- 
erable sinners  in  fustian.  Setting  aside,  how- 
ever, all  smaller  matters,  Bishop  Blomfield 
will  be  honorably  remembered  for  three  things 
— shaving  introduced  order  and  becoming- 
ness  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  pronM>ted 
church  building,  and  set  going  the  colonial 
church  system.  In  all  this,  individuals  may 
have  suffered  vnrong,  but  the  communi^ 
profited ;  and  the  bishop  had  to  work  under 
many  disadvantages: — 

*'  As  an  instance  of  the  interruptions  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  submit  from  persons 
who  brought  their  real  or  imaginanr  griev- 
ances before  him,  the  following  anecdote  may 
be  related.  A  deputation,  headed  by  a  colo- 
nel in  the  army,  waited  upon  him  at  London 
House,  to  represent  to  him  the  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  make  provision  for  their  being 
regularly  visited  by  the  parochial  clergy.  The 
bishop  replied  that  he  aid  not  know  whe&er 
the  clor^  would  be  prepared  to  undertake 
this  additional  burden  ;  and  that,  even  if  they 
were,  he  did  not  think  that  the  security  thus 
afforded  for  the  proper  treatment  of  lunatios 
woiild  be  a  very  great  one.  '  But,'  rejoined 
the  colonel,  *  we  would  hail  with  satistilction 
any  additional  security :  for  I  can  assure  your 
lordship  that  there  is  not  a  single  medlber 
of  this  deputation  who  has  not  himself,  at  some 
time  or  other,  been  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum f '  It  may  be  imagined  that,  after  this 
confession,  the  bishop  was  not  a  little  relieved 
when  the  deputotion  withdrew,  and  ite  mem- 
bers were  soon  quietly  making  their  way  past 
Norfolk  House  into  PaU  Mali" ' 

Mr.  A.  Blomfield  8t|^  that  his  &thergave 
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ftway  a  third  of  his  inoome  in  obttritahle  pur- 
poees ;  a  little  moTe  stress  is  laid  on  his  mn- 
nifioent  almegiving  than  is,  periiaps,  denraiUe. 
We  prefer  looking  at  the  good  man  on  his 
bumorouB  side,  of  which  there  are  many  new 
instances  given  in  these  volumes,  where  some 
of  the  capital  stories  afloat  might  well  have 
been  pretierved.  However,  here  are  samples 
of  his  humor : — 

«*Lord  Al thorp,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  having  to  propose  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  vote  of  £400  a  year  for  the 
salaiT  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Benm,  waspuz- 
sled  by  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume,  *  What 
are  tho  duties  of  an  archdeacon  ? '  So  he 
dent  one  of  the  subordinato  occupants  of  tho 
Treasury  Bench  to  the  other  house,  to  obtain 
an  answer  to  the  question  from  one  of  tho 
bishops.  The  messenger  fine  met  with  Arch- 
bishop Vernon  Havoourt,  who  dcBoribed  an 
archdeacon  as  *  aMde-de-camp  to  the  bishop ; ' 
and  then  with  Bishop  Coplcston,  of  Uooaaff, 
who  said, '  the  archdeacon  is  ocuhis  Episcopi.* 
Lord  Althorp,  however,  declared  that  neither 
of  these  cxnlanattoue  would  satisfy  the  House. 
'  Go,'  saidne,  <  and  ask  the  Bishop  of  London ; 
he  is  a  straight-forward  man,  and  will  give  you 
a  plain  answer/  To  the  Bishop  of  London 
accordinjjly  tho  messenger  went,  and  repeated 
the  question, '  What  is  an  archdeacon? — '  An 
archdeacon? '  replied  the  bishop  in  his  ouick 
way, '  an  archdeacon  is  an  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cer, who  performs  archidiaconal  functions  ; ' 
and  vrith  this  reply  Lord  Althorp  and  the 
HoQse  were  perfectly  satisfied.'* 

With  a  neat  application  of  a  text  he  could 
illustrate  a  Christian  opinion : — 

*<  When  a  friend  of  the  bishop's  was  once 
interceding  with  him  on  behalfof  a  clergy- 
man who  was  constantly  in  debt,  and  had 
more  than  once  been  insolvent,  but  who  was 
a  man  of  talents  and  eloquence,  he  concluded 
his  eulogium  by  saying,  '  In  fiict,  my  lord, 
he  is  quite  a  St.  Paul.'— <  Yes,'  replied  the 
bishop  drUy,  *  In  prisons,  oft.^    And  when, 


at  the  oonaeoration  of  a  church,  where  the 
choral  parts  of  the  aervioe  had  been  a  failure, 
the  incumbent  had  asked  him  what  he  had 
thought  of  the  music,  he  replied,  *  Well,  at 
least,  it  was  according  to  scriptural  precedent : 
The  gingers  went  befarey  the  minstrels  followed 
after.'  " 

And  here  is  a  happy  saying  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful grumbler : — 

<<  A  clergyman,  who  had  souj^ht  preferment 
in  many  quarters  and  had  fiuled,  once  said 
to  him,  *  I  never  got  anything  I  afiked  for.' 
And  I,'  replied  the  bishop,  with  characteris- 
tic quickness,  'never  asked  for  anything  I 
got.=^" 

A  little  "  poke"  at  one  of  his  older  friends 
was  an  enjoyment  to  him  : — 

<*  On  a  former  occasion,  when  Bishop 
Maltby ,  had  objected  to  receive  the  diminished 
income  which  the  arrangements  of  the  eccle- 
siastical commission  had  fixed  for  the  see  of 
Durham  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
Bishop  Blomfield,  in  allusion  to  Dr.  Maltby 's 
former  classical  labors,  had  remarked  that, 
probably,  he  did  not  wish  for  an  Abridgment 
of  his  Thesaurus  y 

To  the  last,  this  turn  for  humor  was  the 
bishop's  characteristic,  of  which  we  could 
add  many  illustrations  not  contained  in  this 
book.  That  last  came  in  1857,  two  years 
after  infirmity  had  caused  him  to  resign  his 
office.  He  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  old 
palace  at  Fulham,  the  moat  around  which  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Danes,  and  where  he 
had  found  relaxations  in  music  and  garden- 
ing. His  greatest  opponents  in  the  day  of 
battle  wiU  be  ready  to  acknowledge  his  merits, 
his  services,  and  his  good  qualities  generally, 
and  to  admit  that  he  was  no  unworthy  suc- 
cessor in  a  line  of  metropolitan  bishops,  some 
of  whom  bear  the  brightest  names  in  our 
ecclesiastical  history. 


•*  The  jealous  keys  of  Truth's  eternal  doors." 


The  locks  of  the  Temple  of  Truth  arc  neither 
to  be  picked  by  canning,  nor  forced  by  clamor- 
ous violence.  The  noise  of  furious  arguera  is  the 
noise  of  shattiDg  rather  than  opening  the  temple 
doors.  The  loud  shouts  with  whidi  some  people 
appeal  to  reason  imply  that  reason  lives  a  oonsid- 
erable  distaaoe  o£  If  their  bearers  feign  conrio- 
tioD,  it  b  for  the  sake  <#  peaoe  rather  than  of 


truth.  The  very  style  in  whfeh  the  ontoaats  of 
opinion  (**  brought  up  in  the  school  of  one  Tyzw 
annus")  state  their  proposition,  is  a  warning 
that  they  do  not  mean  to  have  it  questioned  ;  and 
their  fate,  as  fSur  as  the  chance  of  arriving  at 
truth  is  concerned,  seems  well  described  in  the 
(bllowing  words  of  Soulie :  '*  Da  considerent  le 
silmae  comme  una  Tiotoire,  leur  vanite  s'cn 
gonfle,  et  ils  arrtvent  a  un  etat  de  demidienx,  on 
rien  DC  pent  plus  les  atteindre." 
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I^rom  19m  Speotator. 
MB.  OONINGTOirS  HORACE.* 


A  PRorESSOR  of  Latin  at  any  of  the  great 
uniTenitiee  needs  no  apology  for  undertaking 
the  translation  of  one  of  the  great  claesios. 
But,  if  any  apology  were  needed,  there  is  a 
good-humored  modesty  about  Professor  Con- 
ington*s  preface  which  he  might  well  hope 
would  disarm  unreasonable  criticism.  A 
translation  ^*  which  may  serve  as  a  piece  of 
embodied  criticism,^*  is  not  indeed  likely  to 
be  a  successful  translation.  But  we  Ailly 
concur  in  our  belief  of  the  advantage  which 
Mr.  Ck)nington  anticipated  from  placing  before 
his  pupils  the  most  condensed  expression  of 
his  own  views  concerning  the  conditions  of 
success,  for,  as  he  gracefully  says,  **  the  ex- 
periment may  impart  to  others  a  quality 
which  it  is  itself  without."  We  hasten  to 
add,  that  his  translation  is  very  much  more 
than  <*  a  piece  of  embodied  criticism."  Mr. 
Conington  is  an  artist,  and  the  acquirements 
of  the  professor  have  only  lent  coolness  to  his 
art,  and  purity  without  pedantry  to  his  taste. 
His  translation  of  Horace*s  Odes  is  really  a 
remarkable  ccmtribution  to  English  literature. 
There  is  a  maturity  of  thought  in  almost  every 
line,  and  an  evidence  of  slow  determination 
and  purification  of  expression,  which  are  the 
first,  though  not  the  only  condition,  of  classi- 
cal translation.  Having  said  this,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  Mr.  Conington  has 
only  added  another  attempt  to  solve  a  prob* 
1cm  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can- 
not be  solved.  Ihe  tide  of  translation  surges 
on,  each  wave  only  bearing  us  farther  from 
the  past,  and  only  shifling  the  position  from 
which,  with  strained  eyes,  we  try  to  pierce 
through  the  distorting,  though  fixed,  ludeid- 
osoope  of  time.  The  past  petrifies  behind  us 
as  we  move,  and  all  We  can  do  is  to  compare 
different  aspects  of  the  same  thing  as  it  is 
viewed  by  different  minds  in  different  times. 

In  this  respect  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  experiments  of  the  Oxford  professor  with 
the  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin. 
Mr.  Conington  is  more  wary,  more  deeply 
saturated  with  his  subject,  fully  armed, 
equipped,  and  sustained  by  his  learning,  but 
less  versatile  and  less  nimble.  Mr.  Martin 
has  more  fire,  is  under  less  artistic  restraint, 

*  7%e  OdtM  and  Carmm  Secuhre  of  Horace,  trant^ 
lated  into  EnffHsh  Ferre.  By  John  Conington,  M.A., 
CorboB  Professor  of  Latin  m  the  Univenlity  of  Ox- 
foid.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 


or  rather,  bis  art  is  more  balladic,  less  learned 
and  compressed.  Bat  If  he  is  sometimes 
happy,  his  sins  against  the  spirit  of  Uoraoe 
are  often  far  beyond  anything  of  which  Mr. 
Conington  would  ever  be  capable.  The  fbl- 
lowing  lines  of  Mr.  Martin  have  been  very 
highly  praised  :-^ 

*<  Tn  NB  QVAE8IEBI8. 

"Ask  not  of  £ftte  to  show  ye,— 
Such  lore  is  not  for  man, — 
What  limits,  Leuconoe, 
Shall  round  life's  little  span. ' 
Both  thou  and  I 
Must  quickly  die ! 
Content  thee,  then,  nor  madly  hope 
To  wrest  a  false  assurance  from  Chaldeaa 
horoscope." 

We  cannot  conoar  in  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  them.  It  would  have  been  imposeibie, 
we  think,  to  employ  talent  to  better  purpoee, 
if  the  aim  had  been  to  depart  from  Horace  as 
h,T  as  possible.  Horace's  ode  to  Leuconoe  is 
essentially  grave,  almost  paternal,  in  its  tone, 
very  compressed,  very  quiet  and  kindly,  fiill 
of  idiomatic  bonhammie.  We  quote  the  Latin, 
to  enable  our  reader  to  judge  at  once  for  him- 
self. It  might  almost  have  been  spoken  in 
conversation. 

"  Tu  ne  quaesieris,  scire  neflis,  quern  mihi,  quen 

tibi 
Finem  Di  dederint,  Leuconoe,  neo  Babylonkw 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melios,  quidquid  erit, 

pati ! 
Sen  plures  hiemes,  seu  tribmt  Jupiter  ultimam." 

We  venture  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  more 
remote  from  the  whole  spirit  of  these  lines  than 
the  balladic  jocoseness  of  Mr.  Martin's  ver- 
sion, deformed,  mcM^eovcr,  by  a  host  of  cant 
expressions  such  as  '*  to  show  ye,"  "  such 
lore,"  **  nor  madly  hope,"  and  a  general  flip- 
pancy of  effect  most  essentially  alien  from  the 
polished  reserve  and  studied  sinoerity  of  Hor- 
ace's advice  to  a  woman,  whom  whatever  she 
was,  he  addressed  as  a  lady  and  a  friend,  not 
as  a  flirt,  to  be  treated  as  a  bouncing  simple- 
ton. Mr.  Conington  has  not  feillon  intosueb 
an  error,  and  has  kept  very  close  to  the  spirit 
of  the  original : — 

"  Ask  not  (His  fi>rbidden  knowledge),  what  oni 

destined  term  of  years, 
Mine  and  yours ;  nor  scan  the  tables  of  your  Balh 

ylonish  seers. 
Better  far  to  bear  the  future,  my  Leuconoe,  like 

the  past, 
Whether  love  h&s  mimv  winters  yet  to  give,  oi 

this  oor  last.'*  ^ 
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There  is  a  gravity  and  sweelneee  in  these 
lines,  which  are  the  counterpart  of  the  senti- 
ment in  the  original.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  very  far  from  perfect.  «  'Tis  forbid- 
den knowledge ' '  sounds  heavy  after  the  chrys- 
talline  <<  scire  nefas."  •'  What  oar  destined 
term  of  years  "  has  a  conventional,  rotatory 
ring,  a  Lord  Dafferin  twang,  alien  to  the 
simple  crusted  '*  Finem  Di  dederint "  of 
Horace.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
*'  Leuconoe  "  of  the  Latin,  taken  with  the  con- 
text,  does  not  warrant  the  lighter  interpreta- 
tion ,  *  *  my  Leuoonoe.  * '  The  whole  tone  of  the 
address  varies  essentially  from  the  lighter  and 
more  playful  pieces,  such  as  the  "  Gormen 
AmoBtoum,"  the  odes  to  Pyrrha,  Lydia,and 
others.  We  do  not  suppose  Horace  to  have 
written  a  sermon  to  Leuconoe  ;  but  Aldbia- 
des  paying  his  addresses  to  the  Queen  of 
Sparta,  and  Alcibiades  writing i  to  Aspasia, 
would  write  in  a  very  different  mood.  "Mine 
and  yours,"  coming  where  they  do,  are  a 
parody  of  the  Latin  "  quern  mihi,  quern  tibi," 
which  are,  indeed,  emphatic,  but  in  the  plain- 
est idiomatic  genius  of  spoken  Latin. 

And  here  we  wish  to  observe  upon  a  point 
which  in  all  the  controversies  about  transla- 
tion seems  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
Translators  make  the  whole  controversy  turn 
upon  the  choice  of  metres ;  and  the  question 
of  metres  is  only  incidental  to  one  far  deeper, 
namely,  the  hidden  relation  of  metre  to  the 
spoken  language .  All  genuine  vernacular  and 
indigenous  poetry,  if  we  look  to  expression 
merely,  lies  close  on  the  confines  of  the  lan- 
guage in  general  use.  The  most  poetical 
idioms  in  really  vernacular  poetry  grow  out 
of  some  common  parlance  which  they  natu- 
rally embody.  W  hen  Horace  calls  Mercorius 
*'  facunde  nepos  Atlantis,"  the  expression, 
though,  no  doubt,  spontaneous,  is,  in  its 
familiar,  half-colloquial  form,  analogous,  wc 
only  say  analogous,  to  our  slang  term,  "a 
chip  of  the  old  block ;  "  but  when  Mr.  Con- 
ington  translates  *'  facunde  "  by  '*  wise  of 
tongue,"  he  simply  puts  essence  of  dictionary 
for  esflence  of  language.  *  *  Wise  of  tongue, ' ' 
though  it  comes  near  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  '*  facundus,"  lies  near  to  nothing  English, 
nor  would  anything  English  ever  have  sug- 
gested it.  To  show  how  the  metre  of  a  ver- 
nacular poetry  comes  out  of  the  easy  collo- 
quial prose  of  the  day,  compare,  for  instance, 
the  following  trifle  of  Co#per's : — 


**  OoocNMiut  naught. 
Fish  too  dear. 
None  must  be  bought 
For  us  that  are  here. 

"  No  lobster  on  earth 
That  eyer  I  sa^r, 
Tb  me  would  be  worth 
Sixpence  a  claw. 

«  So,  dear'madam,  wait 
Till  fish  can  be  got 
At  a  reasonable  rate, 
Whether  lobster  or  not,"  eto. 

Or  again : — 

'*  News  have  I  none,  that  I  can  deign  to  write. 
Save  that  it  rained  prodigiously  last  night'* 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  prose  in  verse, 
but  not  much  more  so  than  a  good  deal  of 
Horace's  Latin.  And  though  no  one  would 
exactly  speak  so,  yet  the  verses  lie  quite  close 
to  our  habitual  English  rhythm.  There  is 
something  very  Horatian  in  the  simplicity  of 
some  of  the  lines  to  Delia — 


*« 


Delia,  the  unkindest  girl  on  earth. 
When  I  besought  the  fair, 
'     That  fibTor  of  intrinsic  worth, 
A  ringlet  of  her*hair, 

<<  BeAised  that  instant  to  comply. 
With  my  absuixt  request. 
For  reasons  she  could  specify. 
Some  twenty  score  at  least" 

But  the  *^  ring  "  and  sound  is  throughout  of 
a  spoken  language,  not  built  up,  but  falling 
naturally,  like  a  ripe  fruit,  into  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  halting  and  artificial  is 
the  sound  of  the  lines  in  which  Mr.  Conington 
translates  the  **  Carmen  Amoebseum." 

**DO]fB0  QBATUS  KBAM  TIBI. 

**  While  I  had  power  to  bkss  you. 

Nor  any  round  tliat  neck  his  arms  did  fling. 
More  privileged  to  caress  you 

Happier  was  Horace  than  the  Persian  khig." 


The  language  is  tolerable — ^but  what  English 
heart  would  have  put  that  appeal  in  that  shape? 
Who  would  talk  of  bleeeing  an  Englishwoman  ? 
Roman  matrons  were  less  particular,  perhaps ; 
but  they  would  have  resented  even  Professor 
Conington's  arms  flung  round  them.  Nor  can 
the  language  claim  to  be  Horatian.  The 
sleek,  idiomatic'  pathos  and  simplicity  of 
Uorace^s  words  exactly  fit  the  feeling. 

**  Donee  gratos  eram  tibi, 

Neo  quisquam  potior  brachia  candidae 
Cenrici  yivenis  dabat, 
Persarum  yigui  rege  beatior.*' 

The  real  object,  then,  is  not  so  much  to  ob» 
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tain  a  metre  as  to  find  Ternacalar  language  in 
the  same  sense  in  whieh  the  Latin  itself  is  ver- 
nacular, and  the  true  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  when  one  or  more  idioms  which 
most  nearly  represent  the  original  have  sug- 
gested a  metre,  that  metre  excludes  other 
equally  necessary  idioms.  In  other  words,  to 
use  a  mathematical  expression,  the  curves  of 
the  two  languages  coincide  only  in  infinitesi- 
mally  small  portions. 

But  wheu  all  the  questions  arising  out  of 
the  mere  sense  and  the  metre  of  a  poet  are 
settled  (and  that  of  the  metres  is  still  in 
hopeless  obscurity) ,  there  oomes  the  far  more 
subtle  and  indefinable  element  of  personal 
color  and  genius.  And  these  in  Horace  are 
more  than  in  most  other  Roman  poets  pecul- 
iarly his  own.  It  has  been  well  said  by  the 
latest  English  historian  of  Roman  literature 
that  Horace  is  the  most  subjective  of  the  Ro- 
man poets.  Perhaps  this  is  not  saying  much, 
considering  the  very  objective  character  of 
ancient  poetry  in  general.  But  although 
Horace,  when  compared  with  some  modem 
poets,  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  for  instance,  is 
very  objective,  he  is  by  comparison  with  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  very  sub- 
jective. His  life  was  a  chequered  one,  tend- 
ing to  overlay  a  fundamental  ground  of  mel- 
ancholy and  disappointment  with  the  varnish 
of  content.  He  had  escaped  the  early  storm 
and  lived  to  see  his  happiness  secured.  But 
throughout  a  long  life  of  court  favor  and  well- 
earned  celebrity,  you  feel  somehow  that  the 
chain,  though  gilt,  lay  very  near  his  skin, 
and  that  he  only  prevented  it  from  chaffing  by 
persistent  reflection  on  the  littleness  of  all 
things,  and  the  jealous  cultivation  of  his  own 
personal  superiority.  He  spent  his  life  in 
securing  his  dignity,  without  endangering  his 


QomCbrt.  His  ea^ly  enthiuoasm  was  for  lib- 
erty .  In  later  yeam  he  persuaded  himself  that 
the  esoterio  grandeur,  the  aere  perennius  of 
the  artist's  life,  was  both  higher  than,  and, 
at  the  same  time  incompatible  with,  the  rude- 
ness of  the  profanum  vidgus.  In  wit  he  was 
a  Roman  About,  who  went  over  to  the  impe> 
rial  side  and  preached  to  the  legitimists,  and 
in  maturer  years  imperceptibly  patronized 
the  victor  of  those  yoangor  days  before  whom 
he  had  thrown  away  his  shield  and  fled.  In 
life  he  was  a  sort  of  Augustan  Rogers  and 
man  about  town — a  puritan  in  art  and  a  pur- 
ist in  pleasure.  Add  to  this  his  commercial 
antecedents,  and  it  becomes  very  easy  to  see 
how  more  than  usually  rich  for  a  Roman  were 
the  cross  veins  of  thought,  feeling,  and  worldly 
wisddtn  which  seem  to  have  made  his  works 
a  household  book  even  among  ourselves.  All 
these  are  elements  which  the  translator  must 
infuse  before  he  can  rise  to  the  heights  of  trans- 
kticHi.  There  is,  too,  in  Horace,  a  dryness 
of  masculine  feeling,  oonunon  to  all  who  have 
encountered  &te  face  to  face,  but  which  con 
never  stand  with  the  humik  quid  of  the  pro- 
fessorial heart.  In  spite  of  all  hia  art,  an 
academic  touch  still  lingers  over  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  coldest  effi>rts,  and  a  faint  reminiscence 
of  Spenserian  conceit  and  courtliness  of  effect. 
This  ^s,  of  all  other  things,  the  very  last  which 
even  the  most  sober  Oxonian  can  throw  off, 
but  also  one  which  is  essentially  alien  to  the 
old  Roman  honhommie — infinitely  less  in  Mr. 
Conington  than  in  Mr.  Worsley,  we  admit, 
yet  the  echo  is  still  heard,  though  a&r  off, 
throughout  his  lines.  3ut  it  is  enough  to 
bate  dared  so  much  and  so  well,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, we  beg  to  offer  our  sincere  congrata- 
lations  to  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  at 
Oxford  on  the  result  of  his  well-spent  labors. 


"Amoso  the  various  powers  of  the  under- 
standing, there  is  none  whioh  has  been  so  atten- 
tively examined  by  philosophers,  or  oonoeming 
which  so  many  important  Cicts  and  observations 
have  been  collected,  as  mdmory." — Dugald 
Stewart. 

But  there  is  one  light  in  whioh  the  value  and 
importance  of  memory  has  been  fir  too  little  re- 
gjirdcd,  viz.,  as  an  index  of  the  aptUudc9»  If 
you  want  to  find  out  what  subjects  will  best  re- 
p-iy  your  8tu(Ues,  you  have  chiefly  to  observe 
what  you  remember  besL 


^  MuLTA  BlroeBum  levat  aura  oyoanm, 
Tendit,  Antoni,  quotiens  in  altos 
Nubium  tractua  ' — Horace. 

denius,  without  the  wind  of  excitement,  oftoi, 
to  use  the  expressive  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
on  the  heron,  "  rises  upon  its  waggling  wings 
with  pain."  It  requires  the  gale  and  the  wide 
scope  of  ether,  and  makes  large  circuits  of  douM 
before  it  strikes  out  upon  its  course,  or  descends 
upon  its  quarry.  The  cock-robin  is  on  its  wing 
and  at  its  worm  in' an  instant. 


GARDEN    SEEDS. 


OABBEN  SBHD6. 

Ths  following  extract  from  an  article  in 
the  Atlanttc  Monthly  may  convey  to  our 
country  renders  a  clearer  idea  of  the  extent 
and  details  of  garden-seed  culture,  than  here* 
tofore  entertained.  Bloomsdale,  the  estate 
referred  to,  is  the  seed  farm  of  our  friends, 
David  Landreth  k  Son,  of  Philadelphia : — 

'<  Though  our  sketch  of  the  present  state 
of  horticulture  among  us  is  quite  imperfect, 
affording  but  an  indistinct  glimpse  of  the 
ample  field  which  invites  our  view,  it  would 
scarcely  be  pardonable  were  we  to  overlook  a 
branch  of  rural  industry,  in  which  horticul- 
tural success  is  interested,  and  without  which 
the  practical  pleasures  and  family  comfort  of 
rural  homes  would  be  fip^^tly  abridged.  We 
refer  to  garden  seed  culture.  It  may  be  that 
the  purchaser  of  a  paper  of  seed  for  the  kitch- 
en garden  seldom  fliops  to  consider  the  minute 
care  which  has  been  required  to  secure  its 
purity ;  most  probably,  in  many  cases,  he 
makes  the  purchase  as  though  it  were  the 
mere  product  of  mechanical  skill,  which, 
after  tne  machineiy  is  perfected,  and  the 
steam-enffine,  has  been  set  in  motion,  turns 
out  the  finished  article,  of  use  or  ornament, 
with  scarcely  an  efort  of  mind  to  direct  its 
movements.  Not  so  in  the  production  of 
seeds ;  many  are  the  hours  of  watchful  care 
to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  stem  and  un- 
yielding are  its  demands  on  the  skilled  eye 
and  the  untiring  hand.  It  is  because,  m 
some  coses,  the  eye  is  not  skilled,  and  the 
hand  often  tires,  that  so  many  seeds  of  more 
than  doubtful  worth  are  imposed  upon  the 
market,  filling  the  village  and  cross-road 
shops  with  the  germs  of  disappointment. 
The  history  of  the  seed  culture  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  without  interest  to  those  who, 
like  many  readers  of  the  Atlantic^  reside  in 
the  quiet  country ;  to  every  family  thus  sit- 
uated, the  certainty  of  obtaining  seeds  of 
trustworthy  quality — certain  to  ve^tate,  and 
sure  to  prove  true  to  name— is  of^moro  im- 
portance than  can  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  rely  upon  the  city  market,  and  have  at 
all  times  and  seasons  ample  supplies  of  veg- 
etables within  easy  reach .  On  looking  around 
for  some  individual  establishment,  which  we 
may  use  as  a  representative  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  we  naturally  turn  to  Bloomsdale, 
as  the  most  prominent  and  widest  known  of 
seed  farms ;  and  if  the  reader  will  ioin  us  in 
a  trip  thither,  we  shall  be  pleased  with  his 
company,  and  perchance  he  may  not  wholly 
regret  the  time  occupied  in  the  excursion. 
The  period  we  shall  choose  for  the  visit  is  the 
close  of  the  month  of  June. 

**  On  a  bright  day  we  take  our  seats  in  the 
cars  at  Jersey  City,  provided  with  the  talis- 
man to  insure  an  attentive  reception.  On- 
ward we  whirl  through  fertile  fields  and  smil- 
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I  ing  villages ;  Newark,  Brunswick,  Princeton, 
are  successively  passed ;  shortly  wo  reach  the 
Delavrare  at  Trenton  ;  a  run  of  a  few  milea 
through  Penn's  Manor,  the  garden-spot  of  the 
Proprietory  Oovempr,  brings  us  to  Bristol, 
the  station  from  which  we  most  readily  reach 
our  destination.  As  we  approach  the  grounds 
from  the  front,  a  prominent  object  meets  the 
e^e,  a  noble  white  pine  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, somewhat  the  worse  for  many  a  win- 
ter's storm,  but  which  still  stands  in  all  its 
majestic  grandeur,  as  it  has  stood  whilst  gen- 
erations nave  come  and  passed  away.  On 
entering  the  premises,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  mi£t  of  a  lavm  of  ten  acres  in  the  £n^ 
lish  style.  To  enumerate  the  various  trees, 
in  ^roops  or  single  specimens,  which  most 
invito  our  notice,  would  interfere  with  the 
main  object  of  our  visit.  We  have  come  for 
a  special  purpose,  and  we  can  only  allude  to 
a  very  few  of  the  species  to  which  our  atten- 
tion may  be  supposed  to  be  directed.  A 
white  spruce,  in  nch  luxuriance,  measuring, 
as  the  branches  trail  upon  the  sward ,  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  in  circumtereoce ;  the  Himalayan 
white  pine,  with  its  deep  fringe-like  foliage, 
twenty-five  feet  in  height ;  the  Cephalonian 
fir,  with  lea>es  as  pungent  as  an  Auricaria, 
twenty  feet  high,  and  many  specimens  of  tho 
same  kind  of  nearly  equal  magnitude ;  yews, 
of  more  than  half  a  century 'h  growth ;  a  pur- 
ple beech,  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  its  branches 
as  many  in  circumference,  contrasting  with 
the  green  around;  numerous  specimens  of 
balm  of  Gilead,  silver  ^^y  (uid  Norway 
spruces,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  or  form,  the 
last  presenting  every  variety  of  habit  in  which 
it  delights  to  sport :  these  are  some  of  tho 
gems  of  the  lawn.  But  we  must  hurry  on- 
ward to  the  practical  business  in  view. 

"  The  harvest,  which,  in  seed  culture,  lasts 
for  many  consecutive  weeks,  has  just  com- 
menced. The  first  important  crop  that  ripens 
is  tho  turnip— which  is  now  being  cut.  The 
work  is  performed  by  the  use  of  grass-books 
or  toothless  sickles ;  stem  afler  stem  is  cut, 
until  the  hand  is  full,  when  they  are  depos- 
ited in  canvas  sheets  ;  as  these  are  filled,  boys 
stand  ready  to  spread  others  ;  men  follow  to 
tie  up  those  which  have  been  filled ;  others 
succe»i,  drivinc  teams,  and  loading  wagons, 
with  ample  shelvings,  with  sheetful  piled  on 
sheetful,  until  tho  sturdy  oxen  are  required 
to  test  their  strength  in  amwing  them  to  the 
drying-houses;  arrived  there,  each  sheetful 
is  separately  removed  by  rope  and  tackle,  and 
the  contents  deposited  oA  the  skeleton  scaf- 
folding within  tne  building,  there  to  remain 
until  the  seed  is  sufficiently  cured  and  dry 
enough  to  thresh.  These  (urying-houscs  are 
buildings  of  uniform  character,  two  stories  in 
height  and  fifty  feet  square,  constructed  bo  as 
to  expose  their  contents  to  sun  and  air,  and 
each  provided  vnth  a  carefully  laid  threshing 
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chapels,  with  'iihe  New  Mofloum,  Jwm  at- 
tmctioDB  in  the  way  of  arohiteotu^whioh 
are  a  great  gain  even  to  Oxford. 

We  hinched  with  Mr.  J ,  at  St.  John's, 

and  had  the  old  college  plate— huge  tankards 
of  silyer  and  masuve  wine-ooolers,  and  the 
oheer  was  bountiful  as  well  as  scholastic.  I 
should  mention  that  J ,  while  he  en- 
tertained us  with  university  gossip,  was 
briskly  compounding  the  hve-cup.  It  proTed 
a  delicious  beverage,  and  it  contained  the 
borage  which  is,  I  believe,  indispensable  to 
give  mystic  significance  to  the  draught.  The 
tankard  used  for  it  was  especially  antique  in 
form,  and  so  heavy  that  the  two  handles  had 
to  be  grasped  to  raise  it  to  the  lips. 

lAte  in  the  afternoon  M and  her  sis- 
ters went  ba<^  to  London,  and  I  at  once 

moved  my  quarters  to  St.  John's.  Mr.  J 

and  I  went  in  the  evening  to  see  the  prooea- 
sion  of  boats-H>ne  of  the  spectacles  of  Com- 
memoration week.  It  was  a  stirring  scene— 
all  Oxford,  town  as  well  as  gown,  looking 
on.  The  long  boats,  each  with  eight  oars- 
men, so  narrow  that  they  would  capeise  with 
the  utmost  ease,  yet  of  extreme  lightness, 
went  shooting  by.  They  would  pause  at  a 
certain  point  on  the  river,  to  salute  t^  uni- 
versity boat — the  one  which  had  gained  the 
prize  at  the  last  great  contest.  As  each  boat 
ofune  alongside  of  this,  the  acknowledged 
flag-boat,  the  usual  salute  was  given  of  the 
raising  of  oars.  Unless  this  was  done  by  all 
the  oarsmen  at  the  same  momdnt  the  chance 
was  that  a  boat  would  be  upset.  The  multi* 
tude  looked  on  in  the  hope  that  something 
of  this  sort  might  happen,  and  at  length  the 
Baliol  boat  went  over,  and  the  eight  men 
were  seen  swimming  for  their  lives.  Shouts 
of  laughter  came  from  the  merciless  English 
crowd.  The  men  were  soon  rescued,  how- 
ever. For  every  college  there  was  one  boat, 
and  for  several  there  were  two.  The  second 
boat,  where  there  is  one,  is  known  as  the 
**  torpid."  The  men  are  called  the  <'  Brase- 
nose  torpids^"  the  '<  Wadham  torpids."  The 
Prince  was  in  the  Christ  Chuich  boat,  but  I 
did  not  know  of  it  until  afterwards.  A  walk' 
with  my  companion  through  the  beautiful 
Christ  Church  meadows  ended  the  evening. 
How  lovely  these  green  spaces  are  at  Oxford, 
with  their  noble  trees,  the  wjiole  looked 
down  upon  by  such  towers  as  those  of  Mag* 
dalen,  or  of  Merton,  or  such  a  spire  as  that 
exquisite  one  of  St,  Mary's  ! 


On  Tuesday  morning  I  break&sted  at  Dr. 
A.  P.  Stanley's.    Dr.  Stanley  is  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Oaaan  of 
Christ  Chnrdi,  but  his  fame  in  America  is 
chiefly  as  the  biographer  of  Arnold.      Hia 
house  is  a  part  of  the  Christ  Church  build- 
ings— the  inner  quad   (quadrangle).      The 
Tom  quad  is  the  outer  one,  so  called  fiom 
the  great  bell  which  hangs  over  it.     Dr. 
Pusey  lives  in  the  Tom  quad.    Our  company 
at  broakfiist  was  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
Major  Fendry,  of  the  Highlwd  Bord^vrs, 
who  was  Dr.  Stanley's  companion  in  Syria, 
and  two  or  three  others.    Dr.  Stanley  is  a 
bachelor ;  his  sister  was  our  hostess.    I  most 
not  violate  proprieties  by  my  details,  but 
perhaps  this  littie  passage  will  be  forgiven. 
A  young  girl  of  about  fifteen  came  in  after 
we  were  seated  at  the  table.    She  was  full 
of  excitement.    There  had  been  a  ball  the 
night  before  which  her  sister  had  attended. 
'<  Did  she  dance  with  the  Prince  ?  "  was  the 
eager  question  of  some  one  at  the  tsMe. 
^^She  did,  twice,"  was   the  quick  reply. 
Then  the  belle  herself  appeared — ^theHon. 
Miss  *-^,  a  bright,  pretty  girl.    She  toM 
us  more  or  less  about  the  ball.    Lady  Stan- 
leyasked  me  how  the  Prince  would  be  re- 
ceived in  America.     I  replied  there  might 
possibly  be  inconvenience  from  the  mah  of 
people  to  see  him,  but  that  {he  desire  wouM 
be  universal  to  show  him  every  courtesy.    I 
may  add  here  that  in  Guisot's  Memoires,  etc., 
volume  five,  there  is  a  reference  to  Lady  Stan- 
ley  of  Alderley,  as  '<  very  Whiggish  in  fed- 
ing,  extremely  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
party  and  the  Cabinet.     Lord  Palmenlxm 
used  to  say  of  her,  *  She  is  our  chief  of  the 
staff.'  "    She  arnuiged  a  party  fi)r  Guizot 
that  he  might  meet  O'Connell. 

On  the  stairoase  leading  to  the  break&sU 
room  was  a  portrait  of  Matthew  Prior,  the 
poet,  belonging  to  the  house.  In  the  break- 
fast-room  itself  were  oth^  portraits,  a  goodly 
number— the  predecessors  of  Dr.  Stanley. 
One  of  them,  the  doctor  told  me,  be  had  the 
good  fortune  to  ascertain  was  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  fiatther  of  Lord  Bacon.  An  antiqua- 
rian friend  had  aided  in  this  discovery  by 
making  out  the  crest  which  was  on  the  old 
worthy's  signet-ring ;  once  this  was  known, 
the  rest  of  the  portrait  was  found  to  agree. 
A  whistle  which  hung  round  the  neck  was  a 
further  means  of  identifying  the  portrait. 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  bequeathed  such  a  whistle 
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to  Sir  NicbolBS,  and  thu«  the  whde  was  made 
out.  My  readers  may  imagine  the  delight 
with  which  Dr.  Stanley  would  enter  apoo 
Buch  an  investigation  as  this  and  the  j^easnre 
he  would  have  in  telling  the  story.  I  could 
not  quite  forgiTS  my  host  for  his  minute  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  another  portrait. 
«'  That,"  eaid  he,  «  is  Dr.  Bobert  South,  a 
witfy  preacher  of  the  time  of  Charles  II." 
I  was  reminded  of  what  Charles  Sumner  once 
told  me  of  an  experience  of  bis  own.  **  What 

piotuie  is  that?"  he  asked  Lady  B , 

pointing  to  one  in  an  English  country  house, 
at  which  he  was  staying.  '*  Oh,  that  is  by 
a  celebrated  painter,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Isst  ocntttiy-^ir  Joshua  Reynolds." 

Dr.  Stanley  had  to  go  away  Tcry  soon,  for 
he  was  to  preach  a  sermon  that  morning  at 
St.  Mary's,  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  andent 
charities  of  Oxford.  Weall  followed  him  to 
the  church  before  long.  The  eeimoii  was  an 
interesting  one. 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  I  was  at  a  flow* 
er-show  in  the  gsrdens  of  Worcester  College, 
at  which  the  Woolwich  band  was  in  attend- 
ance-—one  of  the  beet  bands  in  the  eerrice,  as 
Major  Fendry,  whom  I  met  there,  informed 
me.  I  met  there  also  Mr.  Mountague  Ber- 
naid—with  whom  I  had  had  an  acquaintance 
of  some  years'  standing — Profeaeor  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Oxford,  and  a  very  accom- 
plished man.  He  asked  me  to  breakfast 
with  him  the  next  morning,  previously  to  his 
introducing  me  at  the  theatre. 

The  flower-show  over,  I  dined  with  Mr. 

J ,  in  the  common  hall  of  St.  Johi^'s.    A 

curious  Oxford  scene  that  was ;  the  dons,  at 
the  high  table,  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  and  also  at  a  table  at  right  angles 
with  it,  extending  down  the  centre,  had  their 
friends  with  them,  many  of  them  ladies,  who 
had  come  up  for  the  Commemoration.  Among 
the  dignitaries  was  Professor  Mansell,  the 
chief  ornament,  at  present,  of  St.  John's— a 
robust,  well-looking  man.  All  the  college 
plate  was  displayed,  and  there  were  flowers 
and  other  decorations.  From  the  waUs  por- 
traits of  I^nd  and  Juxon  and  others  looked 
down  on  the  scene,  and  for  above  was  the 
open-work  oaken  roof.    My  place  was  with 

J ,  at  the  undergrsdoates'  taUe,  where 

there  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  freedom 
than  at  the  high  table.  My  companions  were 
oertainly  a  joUy  set.'  One  of  them  declared 
that  the  Warden  of  St.  John's— the  august 


head  of  the  college— had  just  sent  for  goose» 
berry  fool  for  himself  and  his  especial  guest, 
and  that  the  order  which  went  sounding  from 
the  hall  to  the  buttery  adjoining  was— 
*<  wardm  and  friend — ^two  fools !  " 

We  adjourned  before  long  to  J — »-'s  room, 
and  then  followed  what  is  known  as  an  Qa> 

ford  wine.    J 's  scout  vras  sent  out  to 

order  dessert,  and  soon  oranges  and  ices,  etc., 
were  brought,  and  sherry-cobblers  were  made, 
and  chiret  was  produced,  and  talk  went  on, 
and  the  thing  was  like  a  chapter  out  of  Tom 
Brown.  The  ways  of  the  Oxford  men  with 
each  other  are  peculiar ;  there  is  the  utmost 
freedom,  of  course,  and  yet  there  is  courtesy 
and  evident  good  feeling.  They  cAa^  each 
other  constantly,  and  are  down  on  any  maa 
who  utters  what  they  object  to.  They  love 
Oxford  intensely,  and  all  belonging  to  it. 
The  wine-drinking,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was 
very  moderate  indeed. 

At  length  the  great  day  davrned — ^Wednes- 
day. I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment  at 
All  Souls.  At  breakfost,  li^.  Bernard  entefw 
tained  me  with  some  account  of  the  changes 
which  the  university  commission  hadefiected, 
which  he  oonsidered  altogether  beneficial.  He 
is  a  capital  talker,  and  I  listen  to  him  always 
with  delight.  It  was  soon  time  for  us,  how- 
ever, to  go.  Putting  on  his  cap  and  his  em- 
broidered gown, — ^being  that  which  his  pro* 
fessorship  entitled  him  to  wear, — ^my  host 
conducted  me  to  the  entrance  to  the  theatre. 
All  was  excitement  there.  A  mob  was  sa- 
sembled  to  see  the  privileged  ones  go  in,  and 
carriages  were  going  about,  and  there  was  all 
that  movement  and  stir  which  marks  a  great 
day.  Under  Mr.  Bernard's  protection,  I 
passed  safely  through  the  files  of  university 
police,  and  entered  the  theatre.  What  a  scene 
it  was !  A  huge,  semiHsiroular  room,  with 
seats  all  around  it,  those  in  the  middle  being 
for  ladies,  tier  above  tier;  and  over  their 
seats  a  gsllery  in  which  the  undergraduates 
were  gathered,  piled,  as  it  were,  thick  upon 
each  other,  and  roaring  and  yelling  like  mad- 
men. My  phice  was  on  the  floor, — standing 
(oom  only  ;  there  were  no  seats. 

It  was  ten  o'clock ;  the  ccsemonies  would 
not  b^gin  until  eleven.  The  kdies  were 
nearly  all  in  their  pboes,  but  a  fowwho  were 
late  came  dropping  in.  Of  course,  the  undei^ 
grsduates  thought  it  necessary  to  remonstxaie 
with  them  for  bbing  bte;  they  thought  it 
right  also  to  urge  tbs  vesMsabls  pcoolem  to 
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the  ekill  with  which  tale  and  moral  are 
mingled  together,  varj  according  to  the  taste 
or  talent  of  each  particuhtr  writer ;  hut  the 
true  nursery  novelist  always  administers  a 
moyal,  how  artfully  soever  it  may  be  con- 
cealed. When  a  nurse  beguiles  Master  Tom- 
my  into  swallowing  a  powder,  she  may  mis 
it  in  treacle  or  sugar,  of  what  thickness  she 
will,  but  however  greasy  the  treacle  or  sweet 
the  sugar,  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  will  invari- 
ably be  found  the  powder.  The  same  class 
of  writers  are  distinguished  by  another  trait. 
They  do  not  always  end  in  the  nursery,  but 
they  always  begin  there.  Hence  their  more 
elaborate  works  have  a  sort  of  literary  hob- 
ble-de-hojrism .  They  are  overgrown  chUdrcn . 
This  is  very  apparent  in  Miss  Sewell's  last 
book.  Mira's  early  life  is  narrated  almost 
day  by  day.  We  know  more  of  her  child- 
hood than  we  should  care  to  know  of  our 
own,  and  if  the  work  were  carried  on,  say  to 
her  twenty-first  year,  on  the  same  scale  in 
which  the  early  days  of  her  life  are  narrated. 
Miss  Sewell  might,  we  suspect.  Aval  Eugene 
Sue.  in  the  production  of  gigantic  novels. 
There  is  something  awkward  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  gives  more  than  ^ve  hundred 
pages  to  ^lira's  girlhood,  and  two  or  three  at 
the  most  to  the  married  and  later  lifb  of  her- 
self or  her  iriends.  But  we  cease  to  censure 
this  inartistic  want  of  proportion  when  once 
it  is  perceived  to  be  an  essential  peculiarity 
of  that  class  of  writings  In  which  Miss  Sewell 
excels. 

Didactic  tales  have,  in  fact,  an  object  very 
different  to  that  aimed  at  by  ordinary  novel- 
ists. To  show  how  religious  principles  should 
be  made  to  apply  to  the  guidance  of  every- 
day life  is  the  end  for  which  Miss  Young  or 
Miss  Sewell  write.  Here,  again,  they  deal 
with  the  ^orld  as  with  children.  It  is  con- 
sidered, rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  great 
gain  if  children  can  be  niade  to  act,  as  the 
expression  goes,  on  principle ;  and  if  this  be 
granted,  it  is  a  not  unnatural  inference  that 
it  is  advisable  those  of  all  ages  should  be  shown 
wliat,  without  doubt,  many  persons  overlook, 
that  the  smallest  affi&irs  of  life  may  be  regu- 
lated by  the  most  exalted  principles.  Count- 
ess Kate  gets  into  a  carriage  before  her  aunts. 
It  might,  perhaps,  to  ordinary  minds,  seem 
enough  in  the  way  of  moral  to  point  out  that 
such  an  act  is  unbecoming  in  a  child  and  ill- 
bred  ;  Miss  Young  reminds  her  readers  of  the 
texts  which  ei^in  taking  the  Ibwest  place. 
Mint's  history  is  really,  in  essence,  nothing 
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but  an  elaborate  and  most  ingenious  analysis 
of  the  way  in  which  religious  experience  and 
progress  teaches  her  to  triumph  over   the 
minor  troubles  and  perplexities  of  a  yoiua^ 
lady  *s  existence.    It  would  seem  at  first  eight 
that  this  constant  reference  of  petty  acts  to 
high  principles,  and  the  accompanying  anal- 
ysis  of  motives  which  are  always  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  didactic  story-tellers,  would 
make  her  works  unpopular.     In  truth,  it  is 
to  these  very  qualities  that  the  popularity  of 
nursery  novels  is  to  be  attriboted.    Men  and 
women  seek  some  rdief  from  the  smallneas 
and  insignificance  of  their  ovm  daily  roimd 
of  duties.    They  obtain  it,  or  think  they 
obtain  it,  when  they  have  connected  petty 
duties  with  great  moral  laws.    To  answer 
civilly  when  spoken  to,  to  be  kind  to  one's 
relations,  to  be  respectful  to  parents,  to  be 
careful  even  about  one's  dress,  to  say  you  are 
at  home  when  the  greatest  bore  of  your  ao- 
quaintance  calls,  are  each  in  themselves  tri- 
fling actions ;  they  seem,  however,  to  acquire 
a  certain  grandeur  when  they  are  done  with 
direct  reference  to  the  position  of  a  Christian. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  read  of  Mira's 
struggles  are  not  much  interested  in  the  slow 
movement  of  a  languid  story,  but  they  feel  a 
keen  interest  in  analysing  their  ovni  grounds 
of  action,  and  when  they  read  of  Mira  or 
Rosamond,  think  a  great  deal  of  their  own 
duties,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  their  rela- 
tives or  friends. 

Yet  some  few  readers  of  A  GUmpse  of  the 
World  may  be  inclined  to  ask  thansehes 
whether,  afler  all,  the  view  of  life  which  de- 
lights to  regulate  every  thought  and  deed  by 
the  influence  of  religion  is  correct.  It  has, 
we  believe,  two  defects.  It  is  only  partially 
true.  Many  actions  are  morally  indifferent ; 
many  more  ought  to  bo  ruled,  not  by  the 
highest,  but  by  the  secondary  moral  laws. 
A  man  may  eat  his  breakfast  because  it  is  his 
duty  to  preserve  his  life ;  it  is  better  and 
more  natural  for  him  to  do  so  because  he  is 
hun^y .  For  the  second  defect  of  the  theory 
of  cxiBtence  advocated  by  Miss  Sewell  is,  that 
it  inculcates  a  waste  of  moral  force.  "  Sit 
dignus  x^indice  nodtis  "  is  a  maxim  as  true  in 
ethics  as  in  the  art  of  poetry.  Great  princi- 
ples should  not  hi  introduced  whero  small 
ones  will  serve  the  turn.  In  some  manufao- 
tories  visitors  are  shown  a  steam  hammer 
which,  while  it  has  force  to  cnish  Ixirs  of  iron, 
can  be  so  regulated,  the  wondering  traveller 
is  told,  as  to  crack  a  nut.  The  machine  is 
curious ;  but,  in  practice,  crackers  are  found 
the  most  convenient  means  of  cracking  nuts. 
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W9  reached  Oxford  on  Saliurdaj,  Jane  16, 
1860.  I  bad  previoualy  written  for  rooms  at 
the  "  King's  Arms,"  but  on  arriving  at  tbe 
inn  we  were  told  all  their  rooms  were  en- 
gaged three  weeks  ago.  '*  What  chance  was 
there  elsewhere  7  "  we  asked.  '<  Possitiy  at 
the  <  Star,' "  was  the  reply ;  and  happily  we 
obtained  apartments  at  the  Star,  bat  on  oon- 

*  dition  that  they  woald  be  gifeo  up  on  Mon- 
day. This  answered  our  purpose,  ftr  the 
.ladies  of  my  party  were  to  go  back  to  London 
the  allemoon  of  that  day^  while  I  veoiained 

•  over  Wednesday  for  the  GcBnaianioration.  I 
ooeld  find  quarters  of  some  sort  after  Mon- 
day, I  was  sure.  The  Cosuaenoiation  I 
would  not  again  miss  the  sight  of,  for  was  it 
not  npon  my  oonscienoe  that  I  had  fiuled  to 
be  ptesent,  as  I  might  hs(ve  been,  in  1856, 
when  Tenliyrt>n  reeeiTod  his  degree? 

We  strolled  about  that  Saturday  evening, 
and  felt  how  manifold  the  chaorm  was  of  Ox- 
lord.  The  spire  of  St.  Mary  the  Viigin's, 
we  fcoked  at  long,  and  1  recalled  a  message 
which  a  friend  of  mine  gave  me  to  bear  to  it 
when  I  was  starting  for  a  pvevioos  trip  to 
£ng^nd.  "  Qive  my  love  "  said  he, « to  St. 
Muy's,  that  most  beantifiil  of  spires*."  Son- 
day  morning  we  went  to  St.  Mary's  to  hear 
the  aem<m  to  6e  preaohed  before  the  Uni- 
Versity— the  last  of  the  Bampton  leotaras  for 
that  year.  All  the  dona  were  assembled — 
the  vioe-ehanoellor  in  a  pew  raised  above  the 
others,  and  sitting  ak)ne,  the  other  author- 
ities arennd  him.  A  large  oongregation  was 
pweent.  It  was  eleven  o*sloek;  there  was 
BO  service  beoaase  in  all  the  oolkges  there 
had  been  moming  servioe  at  eight.  A  met- 
rical psalm  was  snag  by  the  ohoristsra  pres- 
ciit  to  a  lovely  tnne,  and  then  the  preasher 
lead  that  admirable  eoUocation  of  woid»-« 
tke  bidding  prayer.  It  is  a  calling  upon  men 
to  pray  for  tbe  sovereign,  for  the  nobility, 
for  the  magistrates,  for  the  institutions  of 
lear^g,  for  all  in  short,  who  are  in  any  imj 
in  authority,  and  for  every  earthly  means 
through  which  Uessini^  can  eome ;  and  then 
there  is  a  giving  of  thanks  for  all  the  good 
Irhieh  baa  flowed  to  men  in  times  past — ^for  the 
great  departed  whose  labors  have  blessed  the 
world — **  and  herein  I  am  especially  bound 
to  name  the  founder  of  the  college  of  St. 
Jfoba,  and  Dr.  William  Land  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liMa  Jnxon,  sucoessively  heads  of  that  col- 
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U^  ud  Archbishops  of  CantBrbury ."  These 
last  tW  some  of  the  words  I  resall  of  this 
most  impressive  prayer.  The  preacher  was, 
of  course,  a  member  of  St.  John's  College; 
he  was  Dr.  Hessey,  Master  of  Merchant  Tai- 
lor's School,  London.  The  sermon  was  on 
the  esaot  obligation  of  tbe  observance  of 
Sunday,  and  thoo^  the  sabject  se^ms  an 
unpromisiBg  one,  the  abiUty  of  the  preacher 
and  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  the  dia- 
oOurse  and  the  exquisite  modulations  with 
whioh  it  was  nttersd  made  the  hour  that  we 
listened  to  him  pass  very  pleasantly  indeed. 

When  the  serriees  vrere  over  a  young  man 
in  cf^and  govm  came  np  to  us-Hin  old  friend 

of  M-: — 's — ^Mr.  J ,  an  undergraduate 

of^St.  John's,  and  a  i\Bllow  of  tiiat  coll^, 
having  gained  this  position  by  good  scholar- 
ship, before  taking  his  degree.  He  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  ns,  and,  indeed,  his 
kind  thon^it  for  nswas  unceasing  during 
our  stay.  I  owed  it  to  him,  moreover,  that 
vrhsn  I  was  left  alone  and  had  to  give  up  my 
quartsm  at  ^e  inn,  I  obtained  shelter  under 
tiie  venerable  roof  cf  St.  John's  College. 
We  went  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon to  a  gmnd  service  at  the  Chapel  of 
MagiUen  College,  and  at  half  past  six  to 
another  at  New  OoUege.  On  this  Sunday, 
the  college  chapels  shine  out  in  their  ser- 
vioas — ^henee  its  title  of  Show  Sunday.  In 
part,  however,  this  derignation  may  be  ow- 
ing to  the  grand  promenade  thcnne  is,  during 
tlie  evening  of  that  day,  in  the  broad  walk  in 
Christ  Church  Meadows.  The  daylight  lin- 
gers until  near  ten  o'clock,  and  the  throng  is 
great  until  the  last.  We  vrere  in  hopes  we 
shoald  meet  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  but  he  was 
probably  unwilling  to  eoeounter  the  multi- 
tude. 

Monday  vre  spent  at  the  Bodleian,  and  at 
the  New  Mnseum,  and  at  other  sight-Beeing 
of  the  greatest  interest.  The  most  wonderful 
old  mamnoripts  were  shovm  us  at  the  Bod- 
leian. We  saw  the  two  new  chapels  which 
have  been  built  lately — Szeter,  which  is 
Scott's  work,  end  Baliol,  which  is  Butter- 
field's.  The  former  cost,  I  believe,  £20,000, 
jkhe  latter,  £6,000,  and  the  smaller  outlay 
has  yielded,  as  I  think,  a  better  result.  Bnt- 
terfield^  is  a  man  of  original  genius,  whose 
love  fo^  the  best  work  of  the  old  buflders  does 
not  hinder  him  from  seeking  ever  to  adapt 
ancient  forms  to  modem  nses  while  adhering 
strictly  to  all  easential  rales.     These  two 
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onifonn  under  his  doctor's  robes.  Wboi  he 
ascended  the  steps,  it  seemed  difficult  at  first 
to  find  a  place  fi>r  him.  He  took  a  low  seat, 
but  immediately  room  was  made  for  him 
higher  up,  quite  among  the  ladies.  "  None 
but  the  brare  deserve  the  fair,"  .came  in  a 
clear  voice  from  the  undergraduates'  gallery, 
and  immediately  there  «was  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter and  of  cheers. 

Mr.  Motley  was  next  in  order,  and  with 
him  the  list  of  doctors  closed.  To  many  of 
my  readers  his  form  and  features  are  femiliar , 
but  to  me  he  was  until  then  a  stranger.  I 
certainly  saw  no  finer  iace  in  all  that  com- 
pany tluin  his.  He  wore  all  his  beard  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian  should,  and  as 
matters  are  in  England,  this  served  to  mark 
him  in  some  degree  as  an  American.  The 
young  Oxford  men  seemed  not  to  have  read 
his  book  however  (only  has  **  Dutch  Repub- 
lic" had  then  appeared),  fior  they  received 
him  with  but  moderate  cheers.  I  should 
mention  that  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
proceedings,  the  vice-chancellor  recited  his 
daim  to  the  honor  it  was  proposed  to  confer, 
and  dwelt  on  his  merits  as  an  author,  he 
used  the  word  luctdentissime  (most  luminous, 
perspicuous) ,  and  for  spme  reason  or  other  it 
caused  a  laugh .  The  vice-chancellor  himself 
smiled.  Whether  it  wm  that  the  phrase 
.  WQS  a  stilted  one  the  learned  must  decide. 
I  remember  further  that  when  the  question 
**  Placetne,"  etc.,  was  put,  •*  Oh,  by  all 
means !  "  was  the  prompt  reply  from  the 
gallery.  Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Motley 
had  appeared,  there  was,  as  I  have  said,  but 
a  limited  amount  of  cheering,  though  I  con- 
fess I  lent  my  voice  to  swell  it ;  certainly  no 
man  that  day  received  honor  who  was  more 
worthy  of  it. 

I  must  mention  here  a  little  incident  as 
sliowing  how  pitiless  young  men  are.  One 
of  the  eminent  personages  on  whom  a  de- 
gree was  to  be  conferred  had,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  brought  his  umbrella  into  the 
theatre  with  Mqi,  and  supposed  he  had  it  quite 
hidden  under  his  scarlet  robes.  A  quick- 
sighted,  and  at  the  same  time  unmerciful, 
youth  in  the  gallery  got  a  glimpse  of  it, 
however,  as  the  new-made  LL.D.  was  taking 
his  seat  with  such  dignity  as  he  could  com- 
mand, and  at  once  there  came  the  sharp, 
shrill  cry,  '<  Three  cheers  for  the  umbrella !  " 

A  degree  of  a  dififerent  sort — that  of  A.M. 
— ^was  conferred  on  a  Mr.  Harris  who  had 
been  chaplain  at  Lacknow.    He  was  pre- 


sented by  another  orator  whose  Latin 
a  high  degree  eloquent  and  impassioned ;  the 
gallery  appreciated  it,  and  cheered  it  vehe- 
mently. 

Now  came  a  new  set  of  proceedings.     A  t « 
rostrum  in  another  part  of  the  theatre  sud- 
denly appeared  the  tall  form  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry,  who,  addressing 
the  vice-chancellor,  began  the  *<  Crewe  ora- 
tion, commemorative  of  founders  and  bene- 
factors. "    I  am  sorry  to  say  nobody  listened , 
as  the  speech  was  in  Latin.    Mr.  Arnold  had 
told  me  beforehand  that  such  would  be  the 
case.    Then  the  young  men  who  had  taken 
prises  recited  successively  the  English  essay, 
the  Latin  essay,  the  prise  poem,  etc.,  bat 
they  seemed  all  rather  heavy  after  the  excite- 
ment which  had  just  ended. 

At  length  the  vice-chancellor  rose  and  dis- 
solved the  convocation.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
led  the  way,  as  the  great  people  retired.  As 
he  reached  Lord  Brougham's  place,  the  white- 
haired  man  was  ready  to  receive  him.  The 
two  shook  hands,-  and  the  old  man  made,  as 
it  were,  obeisance  to  the  prince — ^the  coming 
sovereign.  It  was  a  touching  sight — ^youth 
and  age  thus  meeting,  and  on  each  side  rev- 
er^ice  and  respect. 

Torrents  of  rain  were  falling  as  the  com- 
pany withdrew.  But  rain  in  England  dur- 
ing that  summer  of  1860,  was  almost  a  dally 
visitation.  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
pleasant  reading-rooms  of  the  Oxford  Union. 
The  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  library,  or 
principal  hall,  are  adorned  by  a  series  of 
fVesooes  of  Rosetti,  a  gift  from  him  to  the 
Union.  They  are  after  the  pre-Raphaelite 
manner.  The  Oxford  Union  is  the  chief 
club,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  university.  It  is 
the  arena  in  which  oratorical  displays  are 
made— -the  school  in  which  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  public  life  train  themselves 
as  speakers.  I  am  glad  to  note  here  that  the 
last  important  debate  of  the  Union  was  on 
the  American  question,  or  rather,  on  the 
propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  England  in 
regard  to  it.  After  a  lengthened  dlscussioD, 
it  viras  decided  by  a  large  majority,  *■  that  the 
moral  support  given  by  England  to  the  cause 
of  the  Confederates  was  a  disgrace  to  the  oar 
tion."  This  news  hss  been  received  as  I 
write  these  recollections.  I  see  in  it  a  cheer- 
ing indication  of  a  change  of  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  even  the  aristocracy  of  England 
upon  American  affairs. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Oommemoration  day  I 
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to  Si  Nicholas,  and  thua  the  whole  was  made 
oat.  My  readers  may  imagine  the  delight 
with  which  Dr*  Stanley  would  enter  apon 
sach  an  investigation  as  this  and  the  pleasure 
be  would  have  in  teUing  the  story.  I  eould 
not  quite  forgiTe  my  host  for  his  minute  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  another  portrait. 
<'  That,"  said  he,  «*  is  Dr,  Robert  South,  a 
witty  preacher  of  the  time  of  Charles  II." 
I  was  reminded  of  what  CSiarles  Sumner  once 
told  me  of  an  experience  of  his  own.  **  What 

picture  is  that?"  he  asked  Lady  B , 

pointmg  to  one  in  an  English  country  house, 
at  which  he  was  staying.  .**  Oh,  that  is  by 
a  celebrated  painter,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  contury-^ir  Joshua  Reynolds." 

Dr.  Stanley  had  to  go  away  Tery  soon,  £ar 
he  was  to  preach  a  sermon  that  morning  at 
St.  Mary's,  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  andent 
charities  of  Oxford .  We  all  followed  him  to 
the  church  before  long.  The  senuon  was  an 
interesting  one. 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  I  was  at  a  flow- 
er-show in  the  gardens  of  Worcester  College, 
at  which  the  Woolwich  band  was  in  attend- 
ance— one  of  the  best  bands  in  the  service,  as 
Major  Fendry,  whom  I  met  there,  informed 
me*  I  met  there  also  Mr.  Mountague  Ber- 
nard— ^with  whom  I  had  had  an  acquaintance 
of  some  years'  standing — Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Oxford,  and  a  very  accom- 
plished man.  He  asked  me  to  breakfast 
with  him  the  next  morning,  preriously  to  his 
introducing  me  at  the  theatre. 

The  flower-show  over,  I  dined  with  Mr. 

J ,  in  the  common  hall  of  St.  Johi^'s.    A 

oorious  Oxford  scene  that  was ;  the  dons,  at 
the  high  table,  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  and  also  at  a  table  at  right  angles 
with  it,  extending  down  the  centre,  had  their 
firiends  with  them,  many  of  them  ladies,  who 
had  come  up  for  the  Commemoration.  Among 
the  dignitaries  was  Professor  Mansell,  the 
diief  ornament,  at  present,  of  St.  John's — a 
robust,  well-looking  man.  All  the  college 
plate  was  displayed,  and  there  were  flowers 
and  other  decorations.  From  the  walls  por- 
traits of  Laud  and  Juxon  and  others  looked 
down  on  the  scene,  and  &r  aboTe  was  the 
open-work  oaken  roof.    My*  place  was  with 

J ,  at  the  undergraduates'  table,  where 

there  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  freedom 
than  at  the  high  table .  My  companions  were 
certainly  a  jolly  set.*  One  of  them  declared 
that  the  Warden  of  St.  John's— the  august 
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head  of  the  college— had  just  sent  for  goose* 
berry  fool  for  himself  and  his  especial  guest, 
and  that  the  order  which  went  sounding  from 
the  hall  to  the  buttery  adjoining  was  — 
**  warden  and  friend — ^two  fools !  " 

We  adjourned  before  long  to  J — r*-'s  room, 
and  then  followed  what  is  known  as  an  Ojb^ 

ford  wine.    J 's  scout  was  sent  out  to 

Older  dessert,  and  socm  oranges  and  ices,  etc., 
were  brought,  and  sherry-cobblers  were  made, 
and  claret  was  produced,  and  talk  went  on, 
and  the  thing  was  like  a  chapter  out  of  Tom 
Brown.  The  ways  of  the  Oxford  men  with 
each  other  are  peculiar ;  there  is  the  utmost 
freedom,  of  course,  and  yet  there  is  courtesy 
and  evident  good  feeling.  They  che^  each 
other  constantly,  and  are  down  on  any  maa 
who  utters  what  they  object  to.  They  loTe 
Oxford  intensely,  and  all  belonging  to  it. 
The  wine-drinking,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was 
yery  moderate  indeed. 

At  length  the  great  day  dawned — ^Wednee* 
day.  I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment  at 
All  Souls.  At  breakfiist,  Mr.  Bernard  ent«^ 
tained  me  with  some  account  of  the  changes 
which  the  university  commission  hadefiected, 
which  he  considered  altogether  beneficial .  He 
is  a  capital  talker,  and  I  listen  to  him  always 
with  delight.  It  was  soon  time  for  us,  how* 
ever,  to  go.  Putting  on  his  cap  and  his  em- 
broidered gown, — being  that  which  his  pro- 
fesBorship  entitled  him  to  wear, — ^my  host 
conducted  me  to  the  entrance  to  the  theatre. 
All  was  excitement  there.  A  mob  was  as- 
sembled to  see  the  privileged  ones  go  in,  and 
carriages  were  going  about,  and  there  was  all 
that  movement  and  stir  which  marks  a  great 
day.  Under  Mr.  Bernard's  protection,  I 
passed  safely  through  the  files  of  university 
police,  and  entered  the  theatre.  What  a  scene 
it  was!  A  huge,  semi-circular  room,  with 
seats  all  around  it,  those  in  the  middle  being 
for  ladies,  tier  above  tier;  and  over  their 
seats  a  gallery  in  which  the  undergraduates 
were  gathered,  piled,  as  it  were,  thick  upon 
each  other,  and  roaring  and  yelling  like  mad- 
men. My  place  was  on  the  floor, — standing 
room  only  ;  there  were  no  seats. 

It  was  ten  o'clock ;  the  ceremonies  would 
not  begin  until  eleven.  The  ladies  were 
nearly  all  in  their  places,  but  a  few  who  were 
late  came  dropping  in.    Of  course,  the  undeiw 

.  graduates  thought  it  necessary  to  remonstrate 
with  them  for  bbing  late;  they  thought  it 
right  also  to  urge  the  veneiable  procton  to 
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*  From  Th«  Spectator,  26  ApcU. 

DBIFrXNO  IP  WAR. 
Ths  Contment  is  beeominganeasy,  not,  we 
fear,  without  catue,  for  all  the  signs  which 
in  ihirope  precede  a  great  war  are  once  again 
abroad.    The  chancdleriet  repeat,  every  day 
more  hurriedly,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in 
the  wind  and  *'  oflieious ''  journals  deny  with 
anxious  audacity  every  incident  which  looks 
important.    Fiiutnciers  recount  the  embaiv 
sassments  which  bind  France  to  remain  at 
peace,  and  statesmen  talk  of  Mexico,  and 
think  of  the  lesson  which  the  emperor  learnt 
in  Italy.    ConaerTatiTes  argue  that  Austria 
must  in  the  end  for  her  own  sake  declare 
against  intenrention,  and  Liberals  doubt  if 
Great  Britain  will  permit  a  contest  of  which 
she  cannot,  foresee  the  end.    The  Premier  of 
Prussia,  with  all  his  arrogance,  still  abstains 
from  fulfilling  the  agreement  he  also  refugee 
to  publish;  and  the  British  ministry  con- 
sents to  reductions,  as  if  it  were  sure  of 
peace.    The  emperor  himself  orders  the  jour- 
nals to  be  a  little  more  moderate  in  their  op- 
position to  Russia,  retains  M.   Fould  who 
represents  economy,  rebukes  Prince  Jerome 
who  represents  war,  and  thanks  M.  Bonjean, 
Conservative  orator,  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  reproduced  his  own  imperial 
sentiments.   What  can  be  more  satisfactory  ? 
and  yet  the  uneasiness  only  increases.    Par- 
isians whisper  to  each  other  small  things — 
how  the  emperor  has  written  an  autograph 
letter  to  Vienna,  how  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
allows  cqfSs  chantants  to  ring  with  songs  in 
favor  of  Poland,  how  M.  de  Seebach,  a^ent 
de  police  du  monde,  is  flying  from  capital  to 
capital,  and  how  the  Russian  embassy  can 
scarcely  conceal  its  growing  alarm  and  an- 
noyance :  and  draw  therefrom  conclusions 
not  favorable  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Then  stories  are  told  identical  with  those 
which  preceded  the  Italian  campaign.    The 
emperor  ia  always  studying  maps.    Orders 
have  been  sent  to  put  the  fleet  in  commission. 
The  commissariat  is  buying  vinegar,  useless 
unless  a  great  fleet  is  about  to  proceed  on  a 
voyage.    Troops  seem  to  observant  eyes  to  be 
collecting  at  the  point  where  they  would 
gather  were  their  chief  meditating  a  sudden 
spring  on  the  Rhine.   The  emperor  deprecates 
all  *<  incitements  to  the  public  mind,*'  but 
never  attempts  to  prohibit  them,  the  Ultra- 
montanes  are  quiet  and  hopeful.  Zouaves 
give  a  dinner  to  M.  de  Rochebrund,  andeivery 


Pole  who  diooses  traveb  to  Cracow  loeoder 
French  protection.    One-half  of  these  sfeoiies 
are  false,  mere  inventions  of  salon  and  boule- 
vard, and  the  other  half  are  grossly  ezaggesv 
ated  ;  but  they  all  increase  while  explaining^ 
the  swell  in  the  public  mind.    The  trath  is, 
the  political  gossips  have  discovered  that  it  is 
possible  to  reach  Warsaw  without,  as  'Eeai 
Russell  sneered,  <*  sailing  th^:«,"  and  iritb- 
out,  as  somebody  said,  **  sending  the  ZooaTes 
in  balloons."    For  the  first  time  since  1815 
they  have  reoognieed  the  existence  of  Sweden, 
have  remembered  the   Swedish   army   and 
Swedish  fleet,  and  have  recalled  certain  pnj- 
ects  which  were  to  have  been  carried  oat  had 
the  Crimean  War  endured.    Divided  from 
Russia  only  by  a  sea  which  is  more  like  a 
strait,  Sweden  has  been  specially  exponed  to 
the  pressure  which  for  fifty  years  the  cmn 
have  exercised  on  all  around.    She  has  eeen 
her  richest  provinces  taken  away,  her  influ- 
ence in  Europe  destroyed,  her  rights  in  the 
Baltic  assailed,  her  capital  threatened  by 
Russian  fortresses  not  thirty  miles  firom  her 
shore.     Her  aspiration  for  union  with  Den- 
mark has  been  persistently  resisted,  and  her 
safety  is  menaced  by  the  enduring  thirst  of 
Russia  for  the  possession  of  Hammerfost,  a 
port  which,  below  the  range  of  the  ice,  woold 
seat  the  great  empire  on  the  Atlantic  and, 
render  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.    The  relation  between  the 
royal  houses,  moreover,  has  never  been  very 
cordial,  the  Romanofis  looking  on  the  Bema- 
dottes  aA  interlopers,  whom  they  could  not 
well  put  down.    Add  to  the  fretful  irritation 
nourished  in  the  people  by  theencroaohmeDts 
of  forty  years,  the  permanent  dislike  of  the 
reigning  fiimily,  and  we  may  easily  explain 
the  enthusiastic  approval  with  whjch  the 
Swedes  have  welcomed  the  Polish  revolt.  The 
agent  of  Poland  at  Stockholm,  Prince  0. 
Ciartoryski,  who  goes  to  buy  arms,  is  re> 
ceived  by  the  people  with  acclamations,  by 
the  nobles  wtth  dinners,  and  by  the  heir  ap- 
parent with  a  foast  at  which  toasts  are  dnnik 
such  as  Kosciusko  might  have  accepted  with 
pleasure.    Now  is  the  time,  say  the  Swedes. 
If  France  will  but  heartily  assist,  Poland  may 
be  emancipated  and  Finland  restored,  the 
Baltic  enfranchised,  and  the  Scandinavian 
powers  relieved  from  a  state  of  armed  props* 
ration  which  renders  progress   impossible. 
For  such  an  end  Sweden  will  run  great  nsto, 
perhaps  even  furnish  the  army  round  which 
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to  Sir  Nicholaa,  and  thua  the  whole  waa  made 
oat.  My  readera  may  imagine  tiio  delight 
with  which  Dr.  Stanley  would  enter  upon 
such  an  investigation  as  this  and  the  pleasure 
he  would  have  in  teUing  the  story.  I  could 
not  quite  forgive  my  host  for  his  minute  ex- 
planation in  reg^  to  another  portrait. 
«'  That,"  said  he,  <<  is  Dr.  Bohert  South,  a 
witty  preacher  of  the  time  of  Charles  II." 
I  was  reminded  of  what  Charles  Sumner  once 
told  me  of  an  ezperienoe  of  his  own.  *^  What 

picture  is  that?"  he  asked  Lady  B , 

pointing  to  one  in  an  English  country  house, 
at  which  he  was  staying.  .*^  Oh,  that  is  by 
a  celebrated  painter,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century-^ir  Joshua  Reynolds." 

Dr.  Stanley  had  to  go  away  vety  soon,  for 
he  was  to  preach  a  sermon  that  morning  at 
St.  Mary's,  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  ancient 
charities  of  Oxford.  We  all  followed  him  to 
the  church  before  long.  The  sennom  was  an 
interesting  one. 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  I  was  at  a  flow- 
er-show in  the  gardens  of  Worcester  College, 
at  which  the  Woolwich  band  was  in  attend- 
anoe--one  of  the  best  bands  in  the  service,  as 
Major  Fendry,  whom  I  met  there,  informed 
me.  I  met  there  also  Mr.  Mountague  Ber- 
nard— ^with  whom  I  had  had  an  acquaintance 
of  some  years'  standing — Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Oxford,  and  a  very  accom- 
plished man.  He  asked  me  to  breakfast 
with  him  the  next  morning,  previously  to  his 
introducing  me  at  the  theatre. 

The  flower-show  over,  I  dined  with  Mr. 

J ,  in  the  common  hall  of  St.  Johx^'s.    A 

curious  Oxford  scene  that  was  ;  the  dons,  at 
the  high  table,  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  and  also  at  a  table  at  right  angles 
with  it,  extending  down  the  centre,  had  their 
friends  with  them,  many  of  them  ladies,  who 
had  come  up  for  the  Commemoration.  Among 
the  dignitaries  was  Professor  Mansell,  the 
diief  ornament,  at  present,  of-  St.  John 'a— a 
robust,  well-looking  man.  All  the  coU^ 
plate  was  displayed,  and  there  were  flowers 
and  other  decorations.  From  the  walls  por- 
traits of  Laud  and  Juxon  and  others  looked 
down  on  the  scene,  and  far  above  was  the 
open-work  oaken  roof.    My  place  was  with 

J ,  at  the  undergraduates'  table,  where 

there  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  freedom 
than  at  tho  high  table .  My  compiuiions  were 
certainly  a  joUy  set.*  One  of  them  declared 
that  the  Warden  of  St.  John's— the  august 
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head  of  the  college—had  just  sent  for  goose* 
berry  fool  for  himself  and  his  especial  guest, 
and  that  the  order  which  went  sounding  from 
the  hall  to  the  buttery  adjoining  was  — 
<<  warden  and  friend — ^two  fools !  " 

We  adjourned  before  long  to  J — >-'6  room, 
and  then  followed  what  is  known  as  an  Oj> 

ford  wine,    J 's  scout  was  sent  out  to 

order  dessert,  and  soon  orsDges  and  ices,  etc., 
were  brought,  and  sherry-cobblerB  were  made, 
and  claret  was  produced,  and  talk  went  on, 
and  the  thing  was  like  a  chapter  out  of  Tom 
Brown.  The  ways  of  the  Oxford  men  with 
each  other  are  peculiar ;  there  is  the  utmost 
freedom,  of  course,  and  yet  there  is  courtesy 
and  evident  good  feeling.  They  chaff  each 
other  constantly,  and  are  down  on  any  maft 
who  utters  what  they  object  to.  They  love 
Oxford  intensely,  and  all  belonging  to  it. 
The  wine^lrinking,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was 
very  moderate  mdeed. 

At  length  the  great  day  dawned — ^Wedne»- 
day.  I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment  at 
All  Souls.  At  break&st,  Mr.  Bernard  entezv 
tained  me  with  some  account  of  the  changes 
which  the  university  commission  had  efiected, 
which  he  considered  altogether  beneficial .  He 
is  a  capital  talker,  and  I  listen  to  him  always 
with  delight.  It  was  soon  time  for  us,  how* 
ever,  to  go.  Putting  on  his  cap  and  his  em- 
broidered gown, — being  that  which  his  pro- 
fessorship entitled  him  to  wear, — ^my  host 
conducted  me  to  the  entrance  to  the  theatre. 
All  was  excitement  there.  A  mob  was  as- 
sembled to  see  the  privileged  ones  go  in,  and 
carriages  were  going  about,  and  there  was  all 
that  movement  and  stir  which  marks  a  great 
day.  Under  Mr.  Bernard's  protection,  I 
passed  safely  through  the  files  of  university 
police,  and  entered  the  theatre.  What  a  scene 
it  was !  A  huge,  semi-circular  room,  with 
seats  all  around  it,  those  in  the  middle  being 
for  ladies,  tier  above  tier;  and  over  their 
seats  a  g^l^ry  in  which  the  undergraduates 
were  gathered,  piled,  as  it  were,  thick  upon 
each  other,  and  roaring  and  yelling  like  mad- 
men. My  place  was  on  the  floor, — standing 
room  only  ;  there  were  no  seats. 

It  was  ten  o'clock ;  the  ceremonies  would 
not  begin  until  eleven.  The  ladies  were 
nearly  all  in  their  places,  but  a  few  who  were 
late  came  dropping  in.  Of  course,  the  undeiw 
graduates  thoughtitnecessary  to  remonstrate 
with  them  for  b^ng  late;  they  thought  it 
right  also  to  urge  the  venerable  proctors  to 
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their  poesemion  of  this  power  that  they  differ 
80  widely  from  all  other  secret  authorities. 
la  each  district  there  is  already  a  local  chief 
oontrolling  the  force  ordered  hy  the  ooDScrip- 
tion.  He  is  to  appoint  five  residenta  known 
to  be  patriotic,  and  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten, 
members  of  the  society.  Thej  draw  np  the 
lists  from  personal  knowledge,  and  have  no 
more  interest  in  making  blunders  than  simi- 
lar officers  in  Great  Britain.  Those  lis^  are 
laid  before  the  chief,  and  if  confirmed  by 
him,  a  warning  to  pay  within  five  weeks  ib 
sent  to  the  householders  named.  The  ma- 
jority, being  devoted  to  the  movement,  will, 
if  they  can,  pay  up,  and  how  are  the  vest  to 
leslst?  If  they  denounce  the  tax-gatherars 
they  are  declared  guilty  of ''  high  tveasoB," 
and  infallibly  put  to  death.  If  they  pas- 
aively  decline  to  obey,  the  tax  is  simply  te^en 
in  kind  and  in  property  by  the  guerillas, 
with  a  cess  for  the  expense  of  transport,  and 
the  names  of  the  delinquents  published  in 
the  secret  press.  Thenceforward,  besides 
losing  their  property,  they  are  regarded  as 
doubtful,  and  while  the  Russians  wil}  not 
protect  them,  the  guerillas  will  select  them 
first  for  every  requisition.  The  peasantry, 
too,  whose  pay  for  supplies  depends  on  these 
oollections,  will  regard  them  with  special 
hostility.  It  strikes  us  that  an  English  land- 
lord thus  urged,  and  sympathizing  intensely 
with  the  object  for  which  the  money  is  to  be 
spent,  would,  under  this  pressure,  do  as  h^ 
does  under  similar  pressure  from  the  State, 
gmmble,  but  pay. 

The  Committee,  with  a  moderati<m  which 
impresses  us  more  even  than  their  adminstra- 
tive  skill,  have  given  the  tax-payers  every  ad- 
vant^  consistent  with  the  neceesitj  of  the 
case.  Time  is  granted  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  pay,  but  temporarily  unable,  and  the  re- 
ceipts previously  given  for  supplies  for  vol- 
untary donations,  or  for  any  other  demaids, 
are  all  received  as  cash .  All  other  taxes  here- 
tofore levied  are  abolished,  and  the  people 
instructed  to  resist  any  claim  made  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  save  this  single  tax,  which 
again,  except  when  expended  for  the  absolute 
needs  of  the  army,  is  to  be  collected  in  the 
district  treasuries,  and  then  forwarded  to  the 
( <  secret  provincial  exchequers. ' '  The  money 
will  be  collected,  and  the  Committee,  with  the 
Russian  Government  in  possession  of  the  cap- 
ital, of  all  fortresses,  of  most  towns,  of  all 
railways,  and  of  all  telegraphs,  l^as  niooeeded 


in  levying  a  ooDsaription,  framing  a  <svil  Gat" 
emmcnt,  and  raising  a  national  revenne. 
The  -^hole  strength  of  Poland  in  money  and 
men  is  fairly  arrayed  for  the  national  defence. 
And  yet  the  Gennans,  who  cannot  even  or- 
ganize themselveB  so  as  to  resist  Von  Bia- 
mark,  pronounce  a  people  now  giving  tbeee 
proofs  of  high  political  capacity,  noble  bat 
still  uncivilized;  and  the  Quarterly  Review 
declares  tiiat  the  oppression  which  has  in- 
duped  the  nation  to  support  such  eflorts  is 
but  the  result  of  an  ancient  household  quar- 
rel, in  which  the  Poles  are  as  much  to  bhune 
as  the  Russians. 

But  surely  these  decrees  imply,  as  th« 
Austrian  Government  says,  a  system  of  ter^ 
roriflm?  Certainly,  and  so  do  the  English 
revenue  laws.  The  Committee  do  not,  except 
in  the  single  case  of  betrayal,  in  which  ti^iey 
cannot  help  themselves,  inflict  cruel  or  unu- 
sual punishments.  They  do  precisely  what 
the  British  Government  docs,  levy  the  tax  by 
distraint ;  and  the  additional  punishment,  ad- 
vertisement in  a  newspaper,  shows  a  morbidly 
high,  instead  of  a  demoralized,  condition  of 
public  opinion.  The  only  moral  question  in- 
volved in  the  matter  is  the  right  of  the  sub- 
terranean Government  to  levy  taxes  at  all, 
and  that  seems  to  be  settled  by  the  mere  state- 
ment of  £acte.  There  are  modes  of  election 
other  than  balloting,  and  the  Government 
which,  originally  without  a  soldier,  raises 
troops,  keeps  excited  citfes  quiet,  decrees  a 
conscription,  appoints,  dismisses,  and  shoots 
generals,  and  levies  an  incoI])^•tax  of  two 
shillings  in  the  pound,  must  be  pronounced 
by  all  impartial  men  an  dected  Government. 


From  Tko  Speotetor. 

LORD  LTOKS  AND  THB  DEMOCRATIO 
IiSADBBS. 

New  York,  April  10, 1863. 
Thb  English  Blue-book  reveals  a  secKt 
which  everybody '  knew,  namely,  that  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  this  country  are  traitors 
to  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
hypocrites  in  their  pretended  support  of  it. 
The  only  new  thing  that  Lord  Lyons  teUs  us, 
in  his  letter  to  fiarl  Russell,  is  that  they  are 
also  fools,  for  nobody  supposed  them  so  weak 
as  to  confess  their  treachery  by  an  attempt  to 
influence  a  foreign  Government — a  penal  of- 
fence by  statute — in  the  matter  of  interven- 
tion, or  so  InoautiottB  as  to  acknowledge  to  a 
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to  Sir  NkhoLui,  and  thus  the  whole  waa  made 
oat.  My  readers  may  imagine  tho  delight 
with  which  Dr.  Btanley  would  enter  upon 
such  an  inveatigation  as  tfaiaandthe  pleaeure 
he  would  have  in  telling  the  story.  I  could 
not  quite  forgive  my  host  for  his  minute  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  another  portrait. 
«'  That,"  said  he,  «*  is  Dr.  Bobert  South,  a 
witty  preacher  of  the  time  of  Charles  II." 
I  was  reminded  of  what  Charles  Sumner  once 
toldmeof  an  experience  of  his  own.  *^What 

picture  is  that?"  he  asked  Lady  B , 

pointing  to  one  in  an  EqgliBb  country  house, 
at  which  he  was  staying.  '<  Oh,  thai  is  by 
a  celebrated  painter,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century— *Sir  Joshua  Reynolds." 

Dr.  Stanley  bad  to  go  away  tery  soon,  for 
he  was  to  preach  a  sermon  that  morning  at 
St.  Mary's,  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  ancient 
charities  of  Oxford.  We  all  followed  him  to 
the  church  before  long.  The  sermon  was  an 
interesting  one. 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  I  was  at  a  fk>w- 
er-show  in  the  gardens  of  Worcester  College, 
at  which  the  Woolwich  band  was  in  attend- 
anoe— <me  of  the  beet  bands  in  the  service,  as 
Major  Fendry,  whom  I  met  there,  informed 
me.  I  must  there  also  Mr.  Mountague  Ber- 
nard— ^with  whom  I  bad  bad  an  acquaintance 
of  some  years'  standing — Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Oxford,  and  a  very  accom- 
plished man.  He  asked  me  to  breakfast 
with  him  the  next  morning,  previously  to  bis 
introducing  me  at  the  theatre. 

The  flower-show  over,  I  dmed  with  Mr. 

J ,  in  the  common  hall  of  St.  Johi^'s.    A 

ourious  Oxford  scene  that  was ;  the  dons,  at 
the  high  table,  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  and  also  at  a  table  at  right  angles 
with  it,  extending  down  the  centre,  had  their 
friends  with  them,  many  of  them  ladies,  who 
had  come  up  for  the  Commemoration.  Among 
the  dignitaries  was  Professor  Maneell,  the 
chief  ornament,  at  present,  of  St.  John's— a 
robust,  well-looking  man.  All  the  collage 
plate  vras  dispbyed,  and  there  were  flowers 
and  other  decorations.  From  the  vralls  por- 
traits of  Laud  and  Juxon  and  others  looked 
dovm  on  the  scene,  and  far  above  was  the 
open-work  oaken  roof.    My  place  was  with 

J ,  at  the  undergraduates'  table,  where 

there  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  freedom 
than  at  tho  higb  table .  My  companions  were 
certainly  a  joUy  set.'  One  of  them  declared 
that  the  Warden  of  St.  John's — the  august 
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head  of  the  college— had  just  sent  for  goose- 
berry fool  for  himself  and  his  especial  guest, 
and  that  the  ordw  which  went  sounding  from 
the  hall  to  the  buttery  adjoining  was  — 
'<  warden  and  friend — two  fools !  " 

We  adjourned  before  long  to  J — •— 's  room, 
and  then  followed  what  ia  knovm  as  an  Ox- 
ford wine.    J 's  scout  was  sent  out  to 


order  deHert,  and  soon  oranges  and  ices,  etc., 
were  brought,  and  sherry-cobblers  vrere  made, 
and  claret  was  produced,  and  talk  went  on, 
and  the  thing  was  like  a  chapter  out  of  Tom 
Brovm.  The  vrays  of  the  Oxford  men  with 
each  other  are  peculiar ;  there  is  the  utmost 
freedom,  of  course,  and  yet  there  is  courtesy 
and  evident  good  feeling.  They  chaff  each 
other  constantly,  and  are  down  on  any  maft 
who  utters  what  they  object  to.  They  love 
Oxford  intensely,  and  all  belonging  to  it. 
The  vrine-drinking,  I  am  glad  to  say,  vras 
very  moderate  indeed. 

At  length  the  great  day  davmed — Wedne»> 
day.  I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment  at 
All  Souls.  At  breakfost,  Mr.  Bernard  enterw 
tained  me  with  some  account  of  the  changes 
which  the  university  commission  had  effected, 
which  he  considered  altogether  beneficial .  He 
is  a  capital  talker,  and  I  listen  to  him  always 
with  delight.  It  waa  soon  time  for  us,  bow- 
ever,  to  go.  Putting  on  his  cap  and  his  em- 
broidered gown, — ^bdng  that  which  his  pro- 
fessorship entitled  him  to  wear, — my  host 
conducted  me  to  the  entrance  to  the  theatre. 
All  was  excitement  there.  A  mob  was  a»* 
sembled  to  see  the  privU^ed  ones  go  in,  and 
carriages  were  going  about,  and  there  vras  all 
that  movement  and  stir  which  marks  a  great 
day.  Under  Mr.  Bernard's  protection,  I 
passed  safely  through  the  files  of  university 
police,  and  entered  the  theatre.  What  a  scene 
it  was !  A  huge,  semi-circular  room,  with 
seats  all  around  it,  those  in  the  middle  being 
for  ladies,  tier  above  tier;  and  over  their 
seats  a  gallery  in  which  the  undergraduates 
were  gathered,  piled,  as  it  were,  thick  upon 
eadi  other,  and  roaring  and  yelling  like  mad- 
men. My  place  was  on  the  floor,— standing 
h)om  only ;  there  were  no  seats. 

It  was  ten  o'clock ;  the  ceremonies  would 
not  begin  until  eleven.  The  huUes  were 
nearly  all  in  their  places,  but  a  few  who  were 
late  came  dropping  in.  Of  course,  the  undeiw 
graduates  thought  it  necessary  to  remonstrate 
with  them  for  bbing  late;  they  thought  it 
right  also  to  urge  the  Tcacrnble  procton  to 
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'From  The  Examiner,  36  April. 

Recoffnitian :  A  Chapter  from  the*  History  of 
the  North  American  and  South  American 
States,  By  Frederick  Wa^mouth  Gibbe, 
G.B.    M'Dowall. 

**  The  object  of  these  pages,"  says  the  au- 
thor, <*  is  to  give  an  account  at  greater  length 
than  is  possible  in  a  treatise  on  International 
Law  of  the  two  cases  in  which  the  principles 
haye  been  most  fully  discussed  that  goyem 
the  Recognition  as  a  Sovereign  State  by  other 
Statte,  of  a  province  or  colony  which  has  re- 
volted from  its  parent  State  and  has  erected 
itself  into  a  sepaihite  community. "  Mr. 
Gibbs  has  certainly  executed  the  task  he  has 
set  to  himself  very  effectually,  for  his  essay  is 
clear,  full,  and  judicious. 

Vattel  and  the  other  older  v^rriters  on  the 
Law  of  Nations  had  no  satis&ctoxy  examples 
from  which  they  could  have  argued.  The 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been 
separated  from  the  parent  State,  either  by 
foreign  conquest  or  by  relinquishment  of  au- 
thority arising  out  of  sheer  decrepitude,  and 
even  tiie  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Spain 
was  more  a  case  of  intervention  thaa  of  rec- 
ognition. Between  recognition  and  inter- 
vention there  is  a  broad  line  of  demarcation, 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  very  clearly  defines  it.  The 
separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey  and  of 
Belgium  from  Holland  were  clear  cases  of 
intervention.  The  first  auth«itic  example 
of  the  successful  revolt  of  colonies  from  a 
parent  State  was  that  of  our  own  provinces 
in  America,  and  this  arose,  not  because  they 
were  worse  governed  than  the  colonies  of 
other  European  nations,  but  because  they 
were  better  governed,  and  therefore  in  a  riper 
state  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  free  men. 
Even  this  vras  more  a  case  of  intervention 
than  of  legitimate  recognition.  France  lent 
its  countenance  to  the  revolt  frq^n  the  very 
outset  and  finally,  its  open  aid  by  fleets  and 
armies.  Spain  and  Holland  followed,  and 
England  overpowered,  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  colonies  after  seven  years* 
struggle,  much  to  her  own  advantage,  al- 
though at  the  moment  unconscious  of  it. 
Exdusive  of  blood,  she  had  wasted  a  hundred 
millions  of  her  wealth  in  a  worthless  contest, 
all  because  of  pride.  With  this  wholesome 
example  before  them,  and  the  enlightenment 
which  ought  to  have  followed  an  experience 
of  eighty  years,  the '  *  Independent  Colonies,*' 
utterly  regardless  of  the  example,  have  now 


got  up  a  mighty  qosrrel  among  themaelwe, 
and  in  two  years'  time  have  already  vnisted 
probably  five  times  as  much  treasure  as  we 
did  in  seven. 

The  only  genuine  instance  of  legitimate 
recognition  is  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  of  Spain  irom  the  mother  country, 
and  even  that  we  owe  to  the  weakness  of 
Spain  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
civilized  nations  which  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  colonies.    These  colonies  had 
been  in  a  state  of  revolt  since  1810,  and  our 
own  recognition  of  their  independence  did 
not  take  place  until  1825,  so  that  we  had 
allowed  the  struggle  to  go  on  for  fifteen  years. 
Even  the  United  States  of  America,  although 
more  directly  interested  than  ourselves,  did 
not  recognize  the  Spanish  colonies  until  1822, 
so  that  they  allowed  a  contest  for  indepen- 
dence on  their  own  continent  to  proceed  with- 
out interference  for  twelve  years.    During 
the  long  struggle  Spain  had  been  offered,  and 
had  even  solicited,  our  own  mediation  and 
the  inevitable  recognition  only  took   place 
after  the  armies  Of  Spain  had  been  defeated, 
and  her  authority  on  the  Continent  of  Amer- 
ica had  virtually  ceased  to  exist.    *'  This," 
says  Mr.  Gibbs,  *'  is  the  great  case  which 
contains  all  the  international  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Recognition^  and  to  which  appeal  is 
always  made.    The  United  States  contrib- 
uted no  less  than  England  to  fix  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law.    England  has  uniformly  de- 
clared her  adhesion  to  these  principles."  On 
this  occasion  the  law  for  our  guManoe  vras 
laid  down  for  us  by  two  highly  enlightened 
authorities.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr. 
Canning ;  and  Mr.  Gibbs  justly  and  properly 
quoted  largely  from  both. 

The  law  for  recognition,  as  now  acknowl- 
edged by  civilized  nations,  is  stated  by  >Ir. 
Gibbs  in  the  four  following  propositions : — 

«  1.  When  a  rebellion  or  insurrection  has 
become  a  civil  war,  a  foreign  power  should 
consider  the  contending  parties  as  two  dis- 
tinct parties,  both  entitl^  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents.  2.  While  the  civil  vrar  contin- 
ues, a  foreign  power  desirous  of  preserving 
neutrality,  should  remain  an  impartial  spec- 
tator. If,  however,  its  ovm  remtions  with 
the  revolted  province  require,  and  the  facts 
vrarrant  such  a  recognition,  —  the  foreign 
power  may  recognize  the  separate  political 
existence  of  the  revolted  province,  so  far  as 
regards  its  foreign  relations,  without  prejudg- 
ing the  question  as  to  its  ultimate  and  abso- 
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there  WB0  pcod^giov^  uproar.  The  ruador- 
g;radiiat498,  it  was  plain,  were  utterly  oj^KMed 
to  this  Whig  la^er^f  leoeiving  a  degree. 
He  was  obnoxious  to  the  Conservatiye  parfy 
as  being  a  leading  member  in  the  Whig  in- 
terest of  Lord  Pahnerston's  Government,  and 
as  the  author  of  the  Divoroe  Bill.  I  may 
add  that  he  is  now  lord  chano^or  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Westbury.  The  vice-chanoellor 
waited,  as  well  he  might,  for  no  word  of  his 
could  have  been  heard.  At  length  there  was 
a  slight  lull ;  the  *  *  Plaeetae  vobis,"  was  hur- 
ried over  as  quickly  as  posaible,  but  not  with* 
put  the  yells  of  dis^ppro^  being  again  sent 
forth.  Then  came  ttie  name  of  Sir  Leopold 
HcClintock,  the  Ardlio  voyager— disoonrerer 
of  the  North-West  passage.  Ask  adroit  at- 
rangement  this,  for  a  popular  name  would 
appease  the  inoensed  crowd.  Instancy  a 
shout  of  ai^proval  buret  forth,  and  oheerailer 
cheer  was  given.  last  of  all  was  the  name 
of  John  Lothrop  Motley ;  this  was  received 
respectfully  but  calmly. 

Now  came  the  entiy  of  the  men  who  were 
to  be  thus  honored.  The  public  orator,  Dr. 
Twifis,  conducted  them  singly  towards  the 
Yice^hancellor,  and  then,  in  flowing  Latin, 
set  forth  their  achievements,  or  their  fiune. 
First,  the  Swedish  ambassador:  bis  merits 
having  been  recited  by  Dr.  Twiss,  the  vice- 
chancellor  addressed  him  as  vir  iUustrisaime^ 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and,  then  conferred 
the  dc^prce.  The  ambassador  was  in  flowing 
robes  of  scarlet  over  his  foreign  uniform, 
or  court  dress.  He  ascended  the  steps,  and 
the  vice-chancellor  gave  him  his  hand,  and 
he  took  his  seat  among  the  other  dignitaries. 
Lord  Brougham  was  the  next,  end  his  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  such  a  frenzy  of 
cheering  as,  I  fiincy,  has  not  often  before 
been  heard  within  those  walls.  I  was  olose 
to  the  old  man,  and  watched  the  play  of 
muscles  in  his  countenance,  as  with  down- 
cast eyes  he  received  the  recognition  of  the 
young  men  of  England  of  his  great  name 
and  fame.  It  is  wonderful  how  Punch  and 
the  portrait  painters  generally  have  caught 
his  features.  True,  they  are  sufficiently 
marked.  His  hair  is  entirely  white,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  his  appearance 
is  that  of  vigorous  health.  I  thought  as  I 
looked  at  him  of  the  great  part  he  had  played 
in  modem  English  history — of  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline — the  stormy  debates  in  re- 
gard to  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Re- 


form BiH — the  long  strugg^  fbr  the  freedom 
of  the  West  Indian  slaves.  I  could  not  fbrcP- 
see  then  that,  when  the  great  cause  of  Bmait* 
oipation  in  my  own  country  was  in  sore  need 
of  moral  support  from  Loord  Brongham,  that 
support  would  be  coldly  and  cruelly  with- 
held. But  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  that 
age  has  in  these  last  daya  dimmed  faculties 
that  were  once  so  bright.  Better  this  than 
the  thought  that  the  temptations  of  rank 
have  beguiled  Henry  Brougham  from  fidel- 
ity to  the  cause  in  which  so  mudi  of  his  fame 
was  won. 

At  last  the  publio  orator  was  allowed  to  go 
on,  but  again  and  again  the  cheers  broke 
forth.  When  the  vice-chancellor  addressed 
the  venerable  man,  there  was  a  renewed 
buret  of  enthnslaam,  and  when  he  gave  him 
hie  hand  there  was  another.  Taming  round 
and  fooiog  the  oflobmbly,  the  aged  peer  bowed 
with  dignity  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great 
reception,  and  then  the  ezoitement  seemed  to 
get  even  more  wild.  At  length,  there  was 
quiet.  The  other  foreign  personage  vras  in- 
troduced and  moderately  cheered,  and  now 
appeared  Sir  Richard  BetheU.  At  once  there 
were  groana  and  hisses  and  cries  of  all  kinds 
— a  fearful  din.  Again  I  watched  the  coun- 
tenanoe  of  the  man  who  was  standing  thus 
the  object  of  all  ^yes  and  of  every  one's 
thoughts.  Hii  biow,  I  thought,  grew  dark, 
as  well  it  might ;  it  seemed,  too,  that  the  pro- 
oeedings  would  hardly  go  on.  Dr.  Stanley 
had  told  us  at  breakfiiet  the  day  before,  that 
the  vioe-chanceUor  had  resolved,  if  the  up- 
roar exceeded  a  certain  limit,  he  would  at 
once  break  up  the  convocation.  By  and  by 
there  was  a  pause:  hastily  the  concluding 
words  of  the  orator  were  mid,  and  quickly, 
too,  the  vice-chancellor  did  his  part,  and  then 
Sir  Richard  ascended  the  steps,  and  turning 
round,  looked  up  at  the  galleriea  and  bowed, 
as  thoqgh  he  had  something  to  thank  the 
young  men  for.  This  unexpected  act  seemed 
to  awaken  their  better  feelings,  and  there 
was  at  onoe  applause;  and  so  the  matter 
ended  better  than  it  began. 
,  What  a  contrast  there  was  when  McClin- 
tock  appeared.  The  Oxford  men  appreciate 
hardihood ;  here  was  a  hero  they  could  thor- 
oughly understand.  One  thought  what  a 
reward  it  was  for  long  trials  and  endurance 
to  receive  honors  from  this  renowned  univer- 
sity. McClintock  ie  a  small  man,  unpretend* 
ing  in  look.    He  wore,  of  course,  his  naval 
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bring  over  Oite  bale  of  cotton.  Tbe  real  In- 
oonTeniences  of  non-reoognition  be^n  when 
the  time  for  recognition  has  arrivM ;  when 
the  ccBsation  of  the  contest  leaves  the  energies 
of  the  nation  free  for  trade,  and  diplomatic 
intercourse  is  required  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce. When  that  time  arrives,  the  valor, 
the  skill,  the  self-denial,  and  the  patriotism 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  Confederate 
States,  will  command  a  favorable  hearing  for 
their  claim  to  be  admitted  into  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  The  claim  wiU  be  allowed, 
as  it  ought  to  be  allowed,  not  only  for  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  our  own  inter- 
ests, which,  protected  or  unprotected,  must 
be  affected  by  the  new  State,  out  also  fi>r  two 
more  cogent  treasons  —  in  order  not  to  leave 
any  civuized  nation  without  the  pale,  and 
therefore  only  partially  under  the  influence, 
of  the  public  opinion  of  other  nations ;  and 
in  order  to  follow  the  great  principle  of  ac- 
knowledging facts.  But  no  Endishman,  I 
should  hope,  can  feel  for  the  Confederate 
States  the  smallest  enthusiasm.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  the  world  will  gain  by  a  division 
of  the  overgrown  empire  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  us  anticipate  that  the  cause  of  negro 
emancipation  will  also  gain.  Very  few  have 
any  faith  in  the  anti-slavery  professions  of  the 


North,  nor  has  out  ftiitli  been  ekteogHhetied 
by  tbe  late  prodamation.     On  the  other  hand , 
it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  the  negro 
population  will  occupy  a  stronger  position  in 
relation  to  their  masters,  when  those  mastexs 
are  no  longer  supported,  as  hitherto,  by  the 
moral  and  physical  powet  derived  from  anion 
with  the  North.    The  greater  fiusilitieB  for 
escape  on  a  lon^  fh)ntaer,  and  tbe  jealoiia;y 
with  which  the  I^orth  will  watch  the  Sooth, 
muAt  tend  to  improve  their  condition.    There 
is  no  inclination  among  us  to  underrate  the 
difficulties  of  emanckjation ;  for  the  AMmtily 
of  the  State  it  shoula  be  gradual ;  we  dionld 
hail  a  step  towards  freedom  —  the  slightest 
advanee  from  slavery  to  serfdom.    But  no 
such  prospect  is  held  out  by  the  statesmen  of 
the  South.    Slaveiy  is  put  forward  as  a  fun- 
damental institution.    The  English  minister 
to  whose  lot  it  may  &n  to  make  the  recogni- 
tion, after  recording  hid  admiration  of  the 
struggle  thus  crowned  with  success,  will  have 
to  f^,  that  England  would  be  &lse  to  her 
traditions  if  she  could  welcome  With  hearti- 
ness a  State  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  en- 
trance into  the  community  of  nations,  openly 
professes  principles  solemnly  condexnned  by 
the  whole  Christian  world.  » 
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'<  Tax  Lunatic,  the  Lover,  and  the  Poet» 
Are  of  imagination  all  compaet'* 

— Shakspbake. 

And  many  a  love  ^tty  has  shown  how  admkv- 
bly  sli  three  eharaoters  are  oomlnned  In  the  eomi- 
poser. 


**  Gimr  ftiiBed  in  numbers  never  Is  se  fietoe : 
For  he  tames  grief  that  fetters  it  in  verse." 

— ^Dojiif& 

The  elegiac  poet  is  like  the  JSolian  harp,  tiiat 
moulds  the  bitter  night-wind  into  muno. 


"  FiNSHCD  the  whole,  and  labored  every  part. 
With  patisBt  toQohfls  of  unwearied  art.". 

—Pope. 

It  is  only  the  greatest  and  truest  poets  that  can 
keep  the  metal  warm  while  these  touches  are 
given.  There  may  be  extreme  delicacy  and  finish , 
but  there  will  always  be  a  perceptible  stii&iess 
when  the  fire  has  gone  out  before  the  work  is 
ended.  Compare  with  this  wonderful  second 
line  of  Pope  the  paraUek  in  Thomson's  Liberty : 

«*  With  the  cool  U>uchm  cfjndici&w  toU 
Their  ra|>id  geiiaf  ourbing ; " 


and  Milton's  in  Thy  Jlpology  for  Swiectymnus: 

"Such  a  subject  as  tbe  publishmg  thereof 
might  be  delayed  at  plcMure,  and  time  enougk 
to  penoil  it  over  with  all  the  carious  touchfis  of 
art,  even  to  the  perfection  of  a  &ultleBB  picture." 

But  let  us  remember  that  elsewhere  Miltoo  de- 
mands for  poetry,  that  it  should  be  also  **  sfciqtle, 
sensuous,  pastionate,^ 


>» 


"UsiNo  the  plausibility  of  large  and  indefinite 
words  to  defend  himself  at  such  a  distance  as  may 
hinder  the  eye  of  common  Judgment  flrom  all  dfi»> 
tinot  view  and  examination  of  his  reeaonlng."-^ 
Milton,  Eckonoclagte§, 

Of  the  two,  give  us  the  narrow-minded  man, 
who  fancies  that  he  severely  reasons  wftb  Aris- 
totle, rather  than  the  muddle-bnuned  one,  who 
conceives  that  he  sublimely  speculates  with  Plato. 

"  Comely  Courtesy, 
That  unto  every  person  knew  her  part'* 
--^PEKSEB,  Faerie  Queen, 

It  is  easy  enough  dealing  with  those  who  are 
clearly  our  superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals.  By 
tut  the  nioest  touchstone  of  oonduct  is  our  bear- 
ing towards  those  whom  we  oonoeive  to  be  wHght* 
/y  oar  inAriors. 
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DRIFTlIfa   TO   WAA. 


*  From  The  Bpeotator,  2<>  ApriL 

DROnNG  IP  WAR. 
Thi  Coxitinent  is  beeonaing  uneasy,  not,  we 
fear,  without  oaiuie,  for  all  the  signs  which 
in  Europe  precede  a  great  war  are  once  again 
abroad.    The  chancrileries  repeat,  every  day 
more  hurriedly,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in 
the  wind  and  ^'  officious  "  journals  deny  with 
anxious  audacity  every  incident  which  looks 
important.    Financiers  recount  the  embar- 
xassments  which  bind  France  to  remain  at 
peace,  and  statesmen  talk  of  Mexico,  and 
think  of  the  lesson  which  the  empennr  learnt 
in  Italy.    Conaervatives  argue  that  Austria 
must  in  the  end  for  her  own  sake  declare 
against  intervention,  and  Liberals  doubt  if 
Great  Britain  will  permit  a  contest  of  which 
she  cannot  foresee  the  end.    The  Premier  of 
Prussia,  with  all  his  arrogance,  still  abstains 
from  fulfilling  the  agreement  he  also  refuses 
to  publish;  and  the  British  ministry  con- 
sents to  reductions,  as  if  it  were  sure  of 
peace.    The  emperor  himself  orders  the  jour- 
nals to  be  a  little  more  moderate  in  their  op- 
position to  Russia,  retains  M.  Fould  who 
represents  economy,  rebukes  Prince  Jerome 
who  represents  war,  and  thanks  M.  Bonjean, 
Conservative  orator,  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  reproduced  his  own  imperial 
sentiments.  What  can  be  more  satisfactory  ? 
and  yet  the  uneasiness  only  increases.    Par- 
isians whisper  to  each  other  small  thingi^— 
how  the  emperor  has  written  an  autograph 
letter  to  Vienna,  how  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
allows  cafis  charUants  to  ring  with  songs  in 
favor  of  Poland,  how  M.  do  Seebach,  offent 
de  police  du  monde,  is  flying  from  capital  to 
capital,  and  how  the  Russian  embassy  can 
scarcely  conceal  its  growing  alarm  and  an- 
noyance :  and  draw  therefrom  oonolusions 
not  favorable  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Then  stories  are  told  identical  with  those 
which  preceded  the  Italian  campaign.    The 
emperor  is  always  studying  maps..     Orders 
have  been  sent  to  put  the  fleet  in  commission. 
The  commissariat  is  buying  vinegar,  useless 
unless  a  great  fleet  is  about  to  proceed  on  a 
voyage.    Troops  seem  to  observant  eyes  to  be 
collecting  at  the  point  where  they  would 
gather  were  their  chief  meditating  a  sudden 
spring  on  the  Rhine.   The  emperor  deprecates 
all  "  incitements  to  the  public  mind,^'  but 
never  attempts  to  prohibit  them,  the  Ul tra- 
montanes are  quiet  and  hopeful.  Zouaves 
give  a  dinner  to  M.  de  Rochehrund,  and  every 


Pole  who  chooses  travelf  to  Craoow  imdetr 
French  protection.  One-half  of  these  stories 
are  false,  mere  inventions  of  salon  and  boule- 
vard, and  the  other  half  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated ;  but  they  all  increase  while  explaining 
the  swell  in  the  public  mind.  The  taruth  is, 
the  political  gossips  have  discov^ed  that  it  is 
possible  to  reach  Warsaw  without,  as  Earl 
Russell  sneered,  <<  sailing  there,"  and  with- 
out, as  somebody  said,  '<  sending  the  Zouaves 
in  balloons."  For  the  first  time  since  1819 
they  have  reoognised  the  existence  of  Sweden, 
have  rememb^ed  the  Swedish  army  and 
Swedish  fleet,  and  have  recalled  certain  pH^- 
ects  which  were  to  have  been  carried  out  had 
the  Crimean  War  endured.  Divided  from 
Russia  only  by  a  sea  which  is  more  .like  a 
strait,  Sweden  has  been  specially  exposed  to 
the  pressure  which  for  fifty  years  the  can 
have  exercised  on  all  around.  She  has  seen 
her  richest  provinces  taken  away,  h»  influ- 
ence in  Europe  destroyed,  her  rights  in  the 
Baltic  assailed,  her  capital  threatened  by 
Russian  fortresses  no^  thirty  miles  trom  her 
shore.  Her  aspiration  for  union  with  Den- 
mark has  been  persistently  resisted,  and  her 
safety  is  menaced  by  the  enduring  thirst  oi 
Russia  for  the  possession  of  Hammeriest,  s 
port  which,  below  the  range  of  the  ice,  woold 
seat  the  great  empire  on  the  Atlantic  and, 
render  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  The  relation  between  the 
royal  houses,  moreover,  has  never  been  very 
cordial,  the  Romanofis  looking  on  the  Bema- 
dottes  as  interlopers,  whom  they  could  not 
well  put  down.  Add  to  the  fretful  irritation 
nourished  in  the  people  by  the  encroaohmenta 
of  forty  years,  the  permanent  dislike  of  the 
reigning  fomily,  and  we  may  easily  explain 
the  enthusiastic  approval  with  wh^h  the 
Swedes  have  welcomed  the  Polish  revolt.  The 
agent  of  Poland  at  Stockholm,  Prince  0. 
Czartoryski,  who  goes  to  buy  arms,  is  re- 
ceived by  the  people  with  acclamations,  by 
the  nobles  wTth  dinners,  and  by  the  heir  ap* 
parent  with  a  feast  at  which  toasts  are  drunk 
such  as  Kosciusko  might  have  accepted  with 
pleasure.  Now  is  the  time,  say  the  Swedes. 
If  France  will  but  heartily  assist,  Poland  may 
be  emancipated  and  Finland  restored,  the 
Baltic  enfranchised,  and  the  Scandinaviaa 
powers  relieved  firom  a  state  of  armed  prepa- 
ration which  renders  progress  impossible. 
For  such  an  end  Sweden  will  run  great  risks, 
perhaps  even  furnish  the  army  lonnd  which 


DRiFTIKO    TO   WAR. 


the  Poles  may  rally.  So  loud  ie  this  talk  that 
the  GovemmeBt  of  St.  Peteraborg  is  seriously 
annoyed,  and  the  reported  suspension  of 
intercourse  between  the  two  courts,  though 
so  sharply  denied,  is  probably  only  prema*- 
ture. 

No  one  in  Eegland,  perhaps,  save  Earl 
Bussell,  knows  preoisely  how  far  the  Swedish 
GoYemment  accept  these  views  of  their  peo* 
jfie.  Their  agreement  is,  however,  at  least 
possible,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
agitation  in  Fwm,  The  adhesion  of  Sweden 
would  bring  an  otherwise  impossible  task 
within  the  category  of  merely  difficult  enter- 
prises. A  war  with  Russia,  with  Sweden  for 
base,  is  a  widely  difierent  thing  from  war 
with  no  base  save  ships*  decks.  King  Oscar 
oommands  an  army,  of  which,  as  there  is  no 
iatsmal  discontent  to  suppress,  at  least  §ftj 
thousand  men  must  be  disposable,  and  a  mos- 
quito fleet,  strong  in  numbers,  and  specially 
adapted  to  war&re  within  the  Baltic.  The  ar- 
senals are  fully  supplied,  and  though  the  coun- 
try is  poor ,  its  finances  are  in  good  order  and  its 
mdit  is  unimpaired^  Above  all,  it  has  those 
advantages  of  position  the  want  of  which 
oripples  the  Western  Powers.  It  is  within 
striking  distance  of  Russia,  near  enough  to 
make  the  transport  of  armies  possible,  and 
the  introduction  of  anus  very  easy ;  to  afford 
refuge  for  French  fleets,  and  to  simplify  all 
difliculties  of  commissariat.  We  all  remem- 
ber what  Piedmont  accomplished  for  Italy, 
and  the  aid  of  any  organized  State,  even  of 
one  so  weak  as  Sweden,  would  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  and 
make  the  eight  or  nine  millions  of  men  now 
aftoted  by  the  revolt  available  as  recruits 
ag^dnst  Russia. 

It  is  the  perception  of  these  facts,  of  the 
poflsibility  of  assisting  Poland,  which  has  so 
greatly  increased  the  previous  excitement  in 
France.  To  jump  in  after  a  drowning  friend 
is  one  thing,  to  throw  him  a  lope  is  another, 
and  one  much  more  likely  to  be  enthusiasti- 
cally done.  The  pressure,  therefore,  on  the 
emperor  increases,  and  as  he  yields  his  con- 
cessions increase  the  force  which  he  begins 
to  obey.  Nor  is  the  excitement  diminished 
by  the  diplomatic  proceedings  which  are 
slowly  oozing  out.  If  the  sketch  published 
in  the  Pays  is  accurate,  and  it  must  at  least 
have  been  authohaed  by  a  minister,  the 
French  note  to  St.  Petersburg  was  unex- 
pectedly stem.     The  disturbances  are  de< 
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dared  to  be  merely  the  symptoms  of  ^'  an  in- 
veterate disease,''  they  may  **  produce  the 
most  regrettable  consequences ; "  their  cause 
must  be  ^<  definitively  removed."    These  are 
phrases  which  governments  seldom  employ, 
except  when  they  are  prepared  to  support 
covert  menace  by  open  action,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  lively  sensation  which 
they  have  produced  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  at 
the  statement  cirpulatcd  in  the  Globe  that  the 
czar  referred  to  Berlin  before  considering  his 
formal  reply.    There  is,  of  course,  the  chance 
that,  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  Europe,  fet> 
teved  by  liis  recent  emancipation,  and  with 
hlB  finance  in  disorder,  the  9aur  may  resolve 
on  ooneeMion ;  but  what  can  he  concede  which 
would  at  once  content  the  Poles,  the  West, 
and  his  own  peoplo  ?    He  cannot  give  Poland 
her  freedom,  as  the  English  Liberals  desire, 
for  the  Russians  will  not  be  refused  a  boon 
which  their  subjects  have  obtained.    He  can- 
not give  Poland  half  freedom,  as  English  Con- 
servatives ask ;  for  the  insurgents  would  either 
continue  the  contest  or  demand  a  national 
army  as  a  guarantee,  which  army  would  be 
the  instrument  of  a  still  deadlier  strife.    He 
can  only  grant  Poland  her  indep^idence,  and 
what  more  could  he  lose,  even  if  defeated  after 
an  exhausting  war  ?    Central  Russia  is  not 
a  land  to  invade,  and  the  border  is  surrounded 
only  by  weak  or  impotent  powers.    Unless 
there  are  forces  at  work  within  Russia,  of 
which  the  West  knows  nothing,  and  which 
paralyse  the  czar,  even  within  the  vast  regions 
in  which  there  arc  no  Poles,  his  policy  must 
be  in  accord  with  his  inclination,  and  both 
lead  to  a  blank  refusal  to  submit  to  external 
force.    It  will  then  be  for  Napoleon  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  let  France  loose,  and  he, 
of  all  men,  remembers  what  Paris  thought  of 
the  king  whose  minister  announced  with  com* 
plaoenoy  that  ''  order  reigned  in  Warsaw." 
Bonapartes  can  face  hatred  but  not  contempt, 
and  the  power  which,  able  to  free  Poland  and 
committed  to  diplomatic  action  for  Poland, 
left  Poland  once  more  to  he  crushed,  vrould 
be  in  the  eyes  of  most  Frenchmen  simply  con- 
temptible.   It  is  but  a  sentiment,  perhaps, 
which  dictates  this  feeling  for  Poland ;  but 
then  EVench  sentiment  is  the  one  thing  in 
France  which  is  always  noble,  and  which  no 
Frenoh  ruler  who  comprehends  France  will 
venture  to  disr^ard.    The  emperor  can  do 
much  in  France ;  but  it  would  be  safer  for 
him  to  send  a  thousand  electors  to  Cayenne, 
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than  to  eaU  tboee  electors  '*  eubjeots."  The 
pope  ia  about,  it  is  said,  to  pronounoe  an  al- 
locution in  favor  of  Poland,  and  with  the  Reds 
and  the  Ultramontanes,  Mpntalembert  and 
Louis  Bianc,  the  empress  and  the  minority 
of  the  Chamber,  for  once  in  unison,  it  is  not 
an  emperor  who  understands  at  once  France 
and  his  epoch  who  can  afford  to  resist.  While 
the  Poles,  with  a  wisdom  patient  of  suflfering, 
keep  up  the  war  without  meeting  the  troops 
in  the  field,  there  is  ample  cause  for  the  nn- 
easiness  now  stealing  o?er  every  capital  of  the 
Continent.  Orders  to  journaJs  to  *'  moder- 
ate ' '  their  tone  will  scarcely  serve  to  re^aasore 
men  who  remember  M.  de  Persigny's  remark, 
'<  The  empire  dreads,  above  all,  moderate  op- 
position. 


jy 


From  The  Spectator,  25  ApriL 
THE  SECRET  GOVERNMENT  OF  POLAND. 

There  must  be  high  political  talent  some- 
where among  these  Poles.  The  secret  Gov- 
ernment in  Warsaw,  which  feces  death  every 
hour,  and  meets  an  efficient  despotism  with 
decrees  better  obeyed  than  its  own,  is  appar- 
ently succeeding  in  a  task  no  such  association 
has  hitherto  ventured  to  attempt.  Hitherto 
secret  societies  have  devoted  theur  power  al- 
most exclusively  to  restraint  and  destruction, 
the  nearest  approach  to  affirmative  action  be- 
ing that  made  in  Germany  in  1814.  The 
Yehme  gericht,  even  if  its  success  haa  not 
been  exaggerated  by  romance,  only  essayed 
to  punish  crimes  which  the  law  was  too  fee* 
ble  to  reach,  and  was  probably,  if  not  cer- 
tainly, supported  by  one  independent  power, 
and  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood. 
The  societies  of  the  Middle  Ages  only  gov- 
erned and  defended  themselves,  and  the  asso- 
ciations which  honeycombed  Europe  under 
the  feet  of  Napoleon  directed  their  energies 
solely  to  preparation.  They  acted,  more- 
over, with  the  consent  of  the  legal  if  not  of 
the  virtual  authorities,  and  succeeded  in  the 
end  only  in  driving  the  kings  into  promises 
which  produced  a  lev^e  en  masse,  but  which 
the  associations  had  not  the  power  to  enforce. 
The  secret  societies  of  France,  however  pow- 
erful, establish  nothing,  and  have  usually  for 
practical  aim  only  a  redistribution  of  prop- 
erty. The  Marianne,  the  strongest  of  these 
societies,  is  supposed,  but  only  supposed,  to 
cherish  ideas  even  ''  redder  "  than  those  in* 
Yolved  in  the  project  of  an  agrarian  law. 


The  Carbonari  and  Bluminati  of  Italy  did 
much  to  prepare  the  way  for  1860,  but  their 
tactics  did  not  involve  open  administration, 
and  even  the  National  Committee  of  Rome, 
by  far  the  most  perfect  of  Italian  secret  or- 
ganizations, only  attempts  to  guide  and  to  re- 
strain the  people.  That  of  Venice  simply 
lives  to  save  sufferers  firom  despair,  by  point- 
ing, as  some  new  outrage  is  committed,  to 
that  future  of  which  all  Venetians  dream, 
and  which  enables  them  to  endure  a  monot- 
ony stirred  only  by  a  taxation  which,  on  all 
but  the  highest  fortunes,  amounts  to  plunder. 
The  Polish  Committee  alone  essays  to  turn 
the  weapons  of  despotism  against  itself,  to 
found  a  subterranean  government  working 
with  all  the  moderation  and  aU  the  severity 
of  a  legitunate  despotism,  sanctioning  oon- 
soription,  levying  taxes,  raying  out  ambassa- 
dors, and  concluding  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  The  experiment  is  a  new  one  in 
history,  and  its  Success  will ,  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Revolution  a  weapon  of  new 
and  almost  immeasurable  force.  It  gives  to 
the  Revolutionists,  in'  &ct,  precisely  the 
agency  which  makes  established  govemrnenta 
so  strong,  the  organization  which  enables  a 
weak  king  like  Frederick  William,  and  a 
powerless  class  like  the  Prussian  junkers,  to 
defy  the  rage  and  hostility  of  an  entire  peo- 
ple, though  educated,  drilled,  and  armed. 

As  yet  the  Warsaw  Committee  has  been 
successful,  for  it  has  combined  the  energy  of 
a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  with  the  mod- 
eration which  regular  governments  are  usa- 
ally  compelled  to  learn.  Its  theory  is  the 
convenient  or  necessary  one  that  it  is  the  sole 
legal  government,  sanctioned  b^  the  obedi- 
ence everywhere  paid  to  its  behests.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  confine  itself  to  acting  n{M>n 
opinion  alone,  but,  like  all  other  govern- 
ments, considers  disobedience  an  individual 
offence  which  must  be  punished  by  the  col- 
lective State.  It  claims,  therefore,  the  right 
of  inflicting  death,  but,  with  unusual  moder- 
ation, inflicts  it  only  for  cases  of  open  **  trea- 
son,'' i.e.,  efforts  to  overset  it  by  forcible  re- 
sistance to  its  officers,  or  the  betrayal  of  its 
agento  and  plans.  A  curious  instance  of  its 
self-restraint  lately  occurred  in  Warsaw. 
The  correspondent  of  a  Prussian  journal, 
with  the  nsual  contempt  of  a  German  for 
every  civilization  but  his  own  and  the  £ng- 
liah,  quizzed  the  revolt  and  its  leaders.  The 
ridicule  seemed  an  atrocity  to  men  fighting 
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for  their  lives,  but  the  Committee  onlj 
warned  him  to  abstain  from  insult.  He 
was  at  liberty  to  attack  them  as  maoh  as  he 
pleased,  and  '<  express  bis  political  oonyio- 
tions  as  he  ohose/*  but  not  to  make  fun  of 
dying  heroes.  Fortunately  for  its  authority, 
the  -Committee  possesses,  though  without 
prisons,  the  means  of  inflicting  a  .terrible 
secondary  punishment.  It  can  sentence  a 
man  to  infamy,  and,  from  the  strange  dero- 
tion  of  Poles  to  the  national  cause,  he,  is 
thenceforth  in&mous.  He  had  better  be 
dead,  for  the  excommunication  of  the  Cath^ 
olic  Church  had  not  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
more  deterrent  effect.  Life  under  the  sen- 
tence is  life  under  the  scorn  of  aU  you  love 
— ^is  but  the  endurance  of  one  protracted  in- 
salt,  and  the  Pole,  like  the  Frenchman,  is  a 
man  to  whom  insult  is  simply  unbearable, 
who  would  commit  suicide  rather  than  en- 
dure to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger.  Armed 
with  these  weapons,  and  the  ready  obedience 
of  the  mass  of  the  upper  and  middle  class, 
who,  like  Italians,  seem  to  haye  had  modera- 
tion instilled  into  them  by  tyranny,  to  have 
hardened  under  it  like  day  under  pressure, 
the  Committee  have  been  enabled  to  organize 
an  administration  as  effective  as  that  of  the 
Russian  Archduke.  They  appoint,  without 
,  question,  to  all  commands,  and  the  officers 
selected  quote  their  commissions  as  irrefrag- 
able claims  to  authority.  They  ordered  a 
general  a  fortnight  lince  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  retreating,  and  his  officers  brought 
him  to  trial.  They  have  threatened  all  in- 
surgents who  retreat  into  Qallicia  with  death 
as  deserters,  the  opportunity  of  retreat  di- 
minishing the  energy  which  springs  from 
despair.  They  have  ordered  Warsaw  to 
*^  wait,"  and  that  boiling  populace  is  as 
quiet  as  the  people  of  London.  They  re- 
cently issued  a  decree,  dividing  Poland  into 
one  hundred  districts,  and  ordering  a  con- 
scription of  four  hundred  men  per  district, 
and  the  order  has  been  obeyed.  As  they 
name  the  commandant  of  each,  and  in  each 
some  few  of  the  fifty  thousand  youths  enrolled 
in  the  society  stand  ready  to  execute  their 
orders,  an  impulse  given  by  them  spreads 
immediately  over  the  kingdom.  The  mode 
in  which  they  spread  orders  and  news  with 
such  rapidity,  seems  to  puzile  the  Germans, 
but  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  ever  trav- 
elled in  the  East.  Peojde  forget  that  a  steady 
£ve  miles  an  hour  is  one  honcbed  and  twenty 


miles  a  day,  that  runners  relieved  at  eftch 
village  can  always  keep  up  this  pace,  and 
that  in  Poland,  where  horsemen  abound,  the 
rate  is  for  much  of  the  distance  doubled. 
They  forget,  too,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  td^raph,  there  is  no  instrument  of  com- 
munication so  rapid  as  the  human  voice; 
that  London,  for  example,  if  awake  and  at* 
tentive,  could,  by  a  properly  managed  system 
of  repeats,  be  informed  of  a  short  piece  of 
news  in  twenty  minutes.  The  Committee, 
however,  work  evidently  through  relieved 
couriers,  and  generally  reach  the  confines  of 
their  authority  in  less  than  three  days.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  how  they  transmit 
instruotions  beyond  the  confines,  but  they 
"  revrard  "  service  pretty  liberally,  and  Bus* 
sians  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  perqui- 
sites other  than  pay.  Passports,  regularly 
signed  by  the  archduke,  are  not  in&equent 
among  the  agents  of  the  Committee,  and 
there  are  Germans  and  Austrian  Poles. 
With  an  army,  a  system  of  communication, 
ambassadors,  and  allies,  the  next  step  was  to 
raise  a  revenue,  and  for  this  j)urpose  the 
Committee  have  issued  a  decree  whoUy  with- 
out a  precedent  in  history.  They  have  from 
the  first  had  considerable  command  of  money, 
possibly  French,  but  much  nu)re  probably 
collected  by  private  subscription  from  the 
land-owners,  by  terror  from  Jews,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  credit  bused  partly  on  patriot* 
ism,  partly  on  fear.  This  resource,  however, 
has  proved  insufficient,  and  on  the  8th  inst. 
the  Committee,  which  now  calls  itself  the 
ProvisicMuJ  Government,  issued  a  decree  im- 
posing an  ineoine-tax  on  Poland.  Under  this 
decree  all  men  with  £250  a  year  and  upwards 
— corresponding,  say,  to  £1,000  in  England, 
neoessaries  being  exceedingly  cheap — must 
pay  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  persons  with 
£100  one  shilling,  and  all  below  them  four- 
penge.  Peasants  and  day  laborers  are  duly 
exempted,  partly  because  the  expense  of  col- 
lection would  make  the  receipts  worthless, 
but  chiefly  to  avoid  irritating  the  masses  who 
have  just  paid  Russian  taxes  with  the  idea 
of  a  double  impost. 

But  surely,  remarks  the  reader,  this  must 
be  a  papw  measure.  A  people  may  subscribe 
most  liberally,  but  who  can  believe  that  an 
income-tax,  established  by  an  invisible  au- 
thority, will  be  paid  on  demand.  That  ob- 
jection would  be  just,  were  the  Committee 
without  the  power  of  ooerdon,  but  it  is  in 
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their  pOBseflsion  of  this  power  that  ihey  differ 
80  widely  from  all  other  secret  authorities. 
In  each  district  there  is  already  a  local  chief 
controlling  the  force  ordered  by  the  conscrip- 
tion.  He  is  to  appoint  five  residents  known 
to  be  patriotic,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
members  of  the  society.  They  draw  up  the 
lists  from  personal  knowledge,  and  have  no 
more  interest  in  making  blunders  than  simi- 
lar ofGk^ers  in  Great  Britain.  Those  lists  are 
laid  before  the  chief,  and  if  confinaed  by 
him,  a  warning  to  pay  within  ^ye  weeks  is 
sent  to  the  householders  named.  Thenu^ 
Jority,  being  devoted  to  the  movement,  will, 
if  they  can,  pay  up,  and  how  are  the  rest  to 
lesist?  If  they  denounce  the  taz-gathei)erB 
they  cure  declared  guilty  of  **  high  treason," 
and  infallibly  put  to  death.  If  they  pas- 
sively decline  to  obey,  the  tax  is  simply  ts^en 
In  kind  and  in  property  by  the  guerillas, 
with  a  cess  for  the  expense  of  transport,  and 
the  names  of  the  delinquents  published  in 
the  secret  press.  Thenceforward,  besides 
losing  their  property,  they  are  regarded  as 
doubtful,  and  while  the  Russians  wil)  not 
protect  them,  the  guerillas  will  select  them 
first  for  every  requisition.  The  peasantfy, 
too,  whose  pay  for  supplies  depends  on  these 
collections,  will  regard  them  vnth  special 
hostility.  It  strikes  us  that  an  English  land- 
lord thus  urged,  and  sympathizing  intensely 
with  the  object  for  which  the  money  is  to  be 
spent,  would,  under  this  pressure,  do  as  hd 
does  under  similar  pressure  from  the  State, 
grumble,  but  pay. 

The  Committ^,  with  a  moderation  which 
impresses  us  more  even  than  their  adminstra- 
tive  skill,  have  given  the  tax-payera  every  ad- 
van^ige  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  Time  is  granted  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  pay,  but  temporarily  unable,  and  the  re- 
ceipts previously  given  for  supplies  for  vol- 
untary donations,  or  for  any  other  demaids, 
are  all  received  as  cash .  All  other  taxes  here- 
tofore levied  are  aboluBhed,  and  the  people 
instructed  to  resist  any  claim  made  in  tiie 
name  of  the  nation,  save  this  single  tax,  which 
again,  except  when  expended  for  the  absolute 
needs  of  the  army,  is  to  be  collected  in  the 
district  treasuries,  and  then  forwarded  to  the 
* '  secret  provincial  exchequers. ' '  The  money 
will  be  collected,  and  the  Committee,  with  the 
Russian  Government  in  possession  of  the  cap- 
ital, of  all  fortresses,  of  most  towns,  of  all 
railways,  and  of  all  telegraphs,  has  Mieoeeded 


in  levying  a  oonscription,  framing  a  civil  Gov- 
ernment, and  raising  a  national  revenue. 
The  ithole  strength  of  Poland  in  mon^  and 
men  is  fairly  arrayed  for  the  national  defence. 
And  yet  the  Gennans,  who  cannot  even  or- 
ganize themselves  so  as  to  resist  Von  'Bm-> 
mark,  pronounce  a  people  now  giving  these 
proofs  .of  high  political  capacity,  noble  bat 
still  uncivilized;  and  the  Quarterly  Review 
declares  that  the  oppression  which  has  in- 
duced the  nation  to  support  such  eflbrts  is 
but  the  result  of  an  ancient  household  quar- 
rel, in  which  the  Pelet  are  as  much  to  blama 
as  the  Russians. 

But  surely  these  decrees  imply,  as  the 
Austrian  Government  says,  a  system  of  ter- 
rorism? Certainly,  and  so  do  the  Bnglish 
revenue  laws.  The  Committee  do  not,  except 
in  the  single  case  of  betrayal,  in  which  they 
cannot  help  themsdves,  inflict  cruel  or  unu- 
sual punishments.  They  do  precisely  what 
the  British  Government  does,  levy  the  tax  by 
distraint ;  and  the  additional  punishment,  ad- 
vertisement in  a  nevrapaper,  shovrs  a  morbidly 
high,  instead  of  a  demoralized,  condition  of 
public  opinion.  The  only  moral  question  in- 
volved in  the  matter  is  the  right  of  the  sub- 
terranean Government  to  levy  taxes  at  aU, 
and  that  seems  to  be  settled  by  the  mere  state- 
ment of  facte.  There  are  modes  of  election 
other  than  balloting,  and  the  Government 
which,  originally  without  a  soldier,  raises 
troops,  keeps  excited  citfcs  quiet,  decrees  a 
conscription,  appoints,  dismisses,  and  shoots 
generals,  and  levies  an  inconja-tax  of  two 
shillings  in  the  pound,  must  be  pronounced 
by  all  impartial  men  an  elected  Government. 


From  Tke  Speotitor* 

LORD  LTOKS  AITD  THB  BEMOCRATIO 
LEADBRS. 

Neuf  York,  April  10, 1863. 
Trb  English  Blue-book  reveals  a  secret 
which  everybody '  knew,  namely,  that  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  this  country  are  traitors 
to  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
hypocrites  in  their  pretended  support  of  it. 
The  only  new  thing  that  Lord  Lyons  tells  us, 
in  his  letter  to  Earl  RusBell,  is  that  they  are 
also  fools,  for  nobody  supposed  them  so  weak 
as  to  confess  their  treachery  by  an  attempt  to 
influence  a  foreign  Governments^  penal  of- 
fence by  statute— in  the  matter  of  interven- 
tion, or  so  incautious  as  to  acknowledge  to  a 
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ington  It  WM  simply  his  daty.  But  that 
Earl  RuBBdl  should  give  it  to  the  world  te 
not  80  explicable.  If  we  may  not  aasixme 
him  to  be  aheolntely  the  well-wisher  of  the 
rebellion,  we  certainly  have  no  reason  for 
betiering  that  he  is  anxious  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  succeed  in  its  suppreasion.  Yel 
he  has  done  much  to  help  us  at  a  critical  mot- 
ment.  The  only  hope  of  the  rebels  is  in  a 
divided  North.  Even  the  ignoiant  mass  of 
the  Democratic  party  will  not  be  led  by  trai- 
tors if  they  ean  be  made  to  understand  that 
such  is  the  character  of  their  leaders.  Eari 
Russell  dotoryw  the  acki^owlod^ent  of  our 
most  distinguished  consideration  for  the  im- 
portant evidence  he  has  given  us  on  tfak 
point.  We  have  some  things  to  complain  of 
in  the  comae  of  the  British  ministry,  but  for 
thin  exposme  of  political  treachery  among  ub 
we  owe  it,  whatever  may  have  been  his  lord- 
ship's motive,  nothing  but  the  most  hearty 
and  unequivocal  g^itude.  Whatever  unites 
attd  consolidates  the  North  in  this  struggle  for 
national  existence,  helps  to  save  ub.  Noth- 
ing bat  division  among  ourselves  can  jboparu 
difle  that  salvation.  What  difikmltiea  and 
dangers,  what  perila  and  privations,  we  may 
yet  haTe  to  pass  through,  no  man  can  tell. 
Doubtless,  they  are  many.  But  this  v/e  may, 
at  least,  be  sure  of,  that  united  and  true  to 
ourselves  we  hare  nothing  to  fear.  It  may 
be  that  a  foreign  vnir  is  impending  over  na  ; 
bat  even  if  that  dire  calamity  shonld  come,  it 
win  only  unite  us,  and  by  that  unity  lead  us 
to  the  final  triumph  which,  it  may  be,  oan 
only  come  through  much,  and  just  such  trib- 
ulation.       •        •        •        # 


fiireign  minister  that  their  pretended  patri- 
otism was  only  a  sham.  Nevertheless,  the 
publication  of  Lord  Lyons's  letter,  in  which 
he  reports  the  interviews  between  himself  and 
theae  "  certain  Demooratie  leaders* '  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  excitemfut.  Some  of  these 
men  have  said,  in  puMIe  speeohes,  that  they 
would  welcome  any  intervention  that  would 
put  an  end  to  the  war ;  some  of  them  have 
avowed  their  hostility  to  its  progress  and  suc- 
cess with  a  franknesB  and  energy  which, 
under  any  other  Government  but  oulrs,  would 
have  consigned  them  incontinently  to  a  state 
prison ;  and  no  fact,  in  regard  to  the  autumn 
election  in  this  State,  is  better  known  than 
this — that  whereas  the  campaign  was  begun, 
on  the  part- of  the  Democrats^  with  avowed 
hostility  to  the  war,  their  tactics  were  speed- 
ily changed  when  they  found  this  to  be  an 
unpopular  doctrine,  and  they  finished  the 
canvass  with  a  pretended  opposition,  not  to 
the  war,  but  to  the  vrant  of  energy  with 
which  it  had  been  conducted.  All  this  we 
knew  as  well  before  as  ainoe  the  publication 
of  Lord  Lyons's  letter.  But  the  evidence 
coming  from  a  new,  an  unexpected,  and  t 
disinterested  quarter,  makes  a  public  convic- 
tion of  what  before  was  only  a  private  belief. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  arottaee  indignation  ;  on 
fhe  other,  it  carries  dianiay.  It  makes  the 
issue  clearer,  opens  the  eyes  of  many  who 
irtre  blindly  following  treacherous  guides, 
and  gives  new  strength  to  those  who  are 
fighting  with  Southern  treason  and  Northern 
treachery.  We  can  easily  understand  why 
Lord  Lyons  should  have  made  such  a  revela- 
tion to  Earl  Russell,  for  aa  minister  at  Wash- 


<«  But  you  are  fiir  too  prodigal  in  praise. 

And  crown  ma  wilh  the  gsrTanda  of  your  merit 

Our  own  sinft  motion 

Makes  us  believe  another  nimbly  rows.*' 

— DAVEMPoaT,  Oily  ^ghtcap. 

When  we  are  mastere  of  a  sabject,  especially 
if  it  lies  ft  little  out  of  the  way»  we  have  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  fiiucy  ourselves  mooopolistB  of  it ; 
hence  oar  indulgent  surprise  at,  and  frequent 
over-estimate  of,  those  who  know  ever  so  little  of 
that  of  which  we  ouraelvea  know  a  good  deaL 


**  Fao  plurima  mediooriter,  d  non  possis  fitoere 
vnum  aliquid  insigmter.'* — ^Puky,  LetUrn. 
"  It  is  better  to  do  a  good  many  tbinga  in  a 


thor- 


middllng  stvle,  if  you  cannot  do  one  thing 
oughly  welL" 

We  demur.  For  instance,  if,  as  is  ofton  the 
case,  the  twenty  verses  which  a  man  might  make 
in  one  hoar,  and  the  one  verse  about  which  he 
mi^t  be  puzzling  for  twenty  hours^  are  likely  to 
be  exaody  of  the  same  quality,  we  should  great^ 
prefer  his  devoting  himself  to  the  one. 


<*  Ur  rayon  (hit  briller  la  goutte  qu'il  essnia.*' 

— ^LAMABxnia»  J6e%lfm, 

Just  as  wine  often  does  to  genius,  making  it 
sparUe  and  bnni/— and  bum  out 
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From  The  Ezaminfir,  26  April. 

Becogmtion :  A  Chapter  from  the- History  of 
the  North  American  and  South  American 
States,  By  Frederick  Wajmoutii  Gibbfl, 
C.B.    M'Dowall. 

«<  The  object  of  these  pages,"  says  the  an- 
thor,  '*  is  to  give  an  accoant  at  greater  length 
than  is  possible  in  a  treatise  on  International 
Law  of  the  two  cases  in  which  the  principles 
hate  been  most  fully  discussed  that  goyem 
the  Recognition  as  a  Soyereign  State  by  other 
Statte)  of  a  province  or  colony  which  has  re- 
volted ftom  its  parent  State  and  has  erected 
itself  into  a  sepalhite  community."  Mr. 
GHlbbfl  has  certainly  executed  the  task  he  has 
set  to  himself  very  effectually,  for  his  essay  is 
clear,  full,  and  judicious. 

Vattel  and  the  other  older  writers  on  the 
Law  of  Nations  had  no  satis&ctory  examples 
from  which  they  could  have  argued.  The 
proyinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been 
separated  from  the  parent  State,  either  by 
foreign  conquest  or  by  relinquishment  of  au- 
thority arising  out  of  sheer  decrepitude,  and 
even  tiie  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Spain 
was  more  a  case  of  intervention  than  ofrec- 
ognition.  Between  recognition  and  inters 
yention  there  is  a  broad  line  of  demarcation, 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  very  clearly  defines  it.  The 
separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey  and  of 
Belgium  from  Holland  were  clear  cases  of 
interyention.  The  first  authentic  example 
of  the  successful  revolt  of  colonies  from  a 
parent  State  v^as  that  of  our  own  provinces 
in  America,  and  this  arose,  not  beeause  they 
were  worse  governed  than  the  colonies  of 
other  European  nations,  but  because  they 
were  better  governed,  and  therefore  in  a  riper 
state  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  free  men. 
Even  this  was  more  a  case  of  intervention 
than  of  legitimate  recognition.  France  lent 
its  countenance  to  the  revolt  frqpi  the  very 
outset  and  finally,  its  open  aid  by  fleets  and 
armies.  Spain  and  Holland  followed,  and 
England  overpowered,  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  colonies  after  seven  years' 
struggle,  much  to  her  own  advantage,  al- 
though at  the  moment  unconscious  of  it. 
Exdusive  of  blood,  she  had  wasted  a  hundred 
millions  of  her  wealth  in  a  worthless  contest, 
all  because  of  pride.  With  this  wholesome 
example  before  them,  and  the  enlightenment 
which  ought  to  have  followed  an  experience 
of  eighty  years,  the  '*  Independent  Colonies," 
utterly  regardless  of  the  example,  have  now 


got  up  a  mighty  qnaarrel  among  themselvee, 
and  in  two  years'  time  have  already  waited 
probably  five  times  as  much  treasure  as  wo 
did  in  seven. 

The  only  genuine  instance  of  legitimate 
recognition  is  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  of  Spain  fix>m  the  mother  country, 
and  even  that  we  owe  to  the  weakness  of 
Spain  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
civilized  nations  which  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  colonies.  These  colonies  had 
been  in  a  state  of  revolt  since  1810,  and  our 
own  recognition  of  their  independence  did 
not  take  place  until  1825,  so  that  we  had 
allowed  the  struggle  to  go  on  for  fifteen  years. 
Even  the  United  States  of  America,  althoi^h 
more  directly  interested  than  oursolves,  did 
not  recognize  the  Spanish  colonies  until  1822, 
so  that  they  allowed  a  contest  for  indepen- 
dence on  their  own  continent  to  proceed  with- 
out interference  for  twelve  years.  During 
the  long  struggle  Spain  had  been  offered,  and 
had  even  solicited,  our  own  mediation  and 
the  inevitable  recognition  only  took  place 
after  the  armies  of  Spain  had  been  defeated, 
and  her  authority  on  the  Continent  of  Amer- 
ica had  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  ''  This," 
says  Mr.  Gibbs,  <*is  the  great  case  which 
contains  all  the  international  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Becognition^  and  to  which  appeal  is 
always  made.  The  United  States  contrib- 
uted no  less  than  England  to  &l.  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law.  England  has  uniformly  da- 
clared  her  adhesion  to  these  principles."  On 
this  occasion  the  law  for  our  guidance  was 
laid  down  for  as  by  two  highly  enlightened 
authorities,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  ^Ir. 
Canning ;  and  Mr.  Gibbs  justly  and  properly 
quoted  largely  from  both. 

The  law  for  recognition,  as  now  acknowl- 
edged by  civilized  nations,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  in  the  four  following  propositions : — 

*<  1.  When  a  rebellion  or  inBorrection  has 
become  a  civil  war,  a  foreign  power  should 
consider  the  contending  parties  as  two  dis- 
tinct parties,  both  entitleii  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents.  2.  While  the  civil  war  contin- 
ues, a  foreign  power  desirous  of  preserving 
neutrality,  should  remain  an  impartial  spec- 
tator. If,  however,  its  own  remtions  with 
the  revolted  pnmnce  require,  and  the  facts 
warrant  such  a  recognition, — the  foreign 
power  may  recognize  the  separate  political 
existence  of  the  revolted  province,  so  far  as 
regards  its  foreign  relations,  without  prejudg- 
ing the  question  as  to  its  ultimate  and  abeo* 
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late  independence  of  the  parent  State.  3. 
When  the  oontost  is  really  terminated,  and 
the  reTolted  provinoe  hae  eetablished  its  in- 
dependence of  the  mother  country,  the  for- 
eign power  may  recognise  the  new  State, 
without  waitine  for  recognition  by  the  mother 
country.  4.  When  independence  is  effectu- 
ally established,  reoosnition  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  polioy  on  we  part  of  the  foreign 
power." 

Upon  these  propositions  ho  adds  the  follow- 
ing judicious  comment :— 

*'  Ihese  principles  of  law  are  clear,  and  the 
foreign  power,  in  applying  them,  has  to  de- 
cide two  principal  questions  of  fact  arising  at 
two  different  staees :  first,  whether  the  insur- 
rection has  reached  the  magnitude  of  a  civil 
war  ;  and  secondly,  whether  independence  is 
actually  established.  Of  these  facts  the  for- 
eign power  is  the  sole  judge.  It  is  obvious 
that,  during  the  civil  war,  the  revolted  prov- 
ince and  the  mother  country  are  not  on  the 
same  footing  in  relation  to  the  foreign  power. 
The  mother  country  has  diplomatic  relations, 
and  almost  always  treaty  engagements  with 
that  foreign  power.  The  revolted  society  is 
endelLvoring  to  bring  about  such  a  change  of 
circumstances  as  to  annul  those  enga^ments, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  itself;  and,  if  success- 
ful, claims  to  have  brought  about  the  change, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  to  substitute  new  en- 
gagements. The  claim  is  in  derogation  of 
existing  treaty  enga^ments,  and  ought, 
therdbre,  to  be  examined  with  due  regard 
to  the  sanctity  of  their  obligations.  To  be 
good,  it  must  be  based  on  fact.  The  circum- 
stances must  be  completely  changed,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  mother  country  ousted  by 
the  sovereignty  of  the  revolted  province.  If 
lees  than  this  be  the  case,  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  province  by 
the  foreign  power  involves  some  breach  of 
&ith  to  the  mother  country.  Conducted 
thus  with  bad  faith,  or  even  with  rashness, 
rec(»nition  is  not  only  dishonorable  to  the 
foreien  power,  but  prejudicial  to  the  revolted 
province.  It  justly  exasperates  the  mother 
country,  and  gives  firesh  force  to  her  efforts. 
Beoognition  can  serve  the  interests  of  peace 
only  when  conducted  with  regard  for  prece- 
dent, and  in  a  manner  not  unfriendly  to  the 
mother  country.  It  then  becomes  the  verdict 
of  an  unprejudficed  bystander,  that  the  time 
has  oome  for  the  mother  country  to  retire 
from  a  hopeless  contest.  This  verdict  may 
canr  weight  with  the  calmer  portion  of  the 
mother  country.    Earlier  recognition  cannot. 

The  propositions  so  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  in  the  following  just  re- 


marks, and  with  these  we  dose  our  oritidam 
of  this  able  and  instructive  brochure  : — 

"If,"  says  he,  "we  apnly  these  princi- 
ples to  the  case  of  the  Confederate  States,  it 
must,  I  think,  be  clear  that  they  have  not 
achieved  independence.  Their  case  differs 
from  that  of  the  Spanish  American  States  in 
one  respect ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  hay- 
ing an  established  government.  No  rival 
faction  opposes  President  Davis.  But  the 
government  is  not  in  full  and  undisputed  ex- 
ercise of  soverei^ty  within  the  territory 
over  which  it  claims  authority.  I.  War  is 
being  waged  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North 
Carmina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  A  portion,  a^  least,  of  tne 
last  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  North. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi;  the  Northern  States  have 
never  receded  from  the  command  of  the  waters 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  country. 
The  blockade  is  effective.  The  impossibility 
of  erecting  prize  courts  has  caused  the  Con- 
federate States  to  deviate  from  the  rules  of 
war,  and  send  out  a  public  vessel — the  Akh 
bama — ^to  capture  prizes,  with  the  intention 
of  not  carrying  them  in  for  adjudication  by  a 
prise  court.  Their  justification  rests  on  ne- 
cessity ;  the  necessity  proves  their  want  of 
sovereignty.  There  is  nothing  to  call  for 
even  limited  recognition .  The  dominion  over 
the  ports  of  St.  Domingo  acquired  by  the  ne- 
groes, which  justified  the  limited  recogni- 
tion of  the  '  anomalous  black  government,' 
in  order  to  change  the  character  of  the  island 
from  one  of  hostility  in  law  into  one  of 
friendship  in  law,  in  accordance  with  fact ; 
tiie  extenrive  commerce  which  rendered  necee- 
sary  tiie  recognition  of  the  separate  political 
existence  of  the  Spanish  American  States, 
apart  from  their  ultimate  independence ;  both 
tnese  circumstances — the  extensive  commerce 
and  the  dominion  over  the  ports — are  wanting 
here.  2.  The  territories  of  the  Confederate 
States  are  undefined .  The  northern  and  west- 
em  boundaries,  and  the  south-western  boun- 
dary towards  New  Orleans,  are  all  unsettled. 
President  Davis  has  made  an  army  —  he  has 
probably  made  a  nation ;  but  he  has  not  led 
the  nation  into  the  promised  land ;  he  has  not 
made  an  independent  sovereign  State.  Still, 
no  one  who  has  watched  the  contest  can  doubt 
the  result ;  the  boundaries  will  be  settled,  the 
Northern  States  will  be  driven  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  waters  which  they  now  com- 
mand, and  the  Confederate  States  will  be  in- 
dependent and  sovereign.  Recognition  will 
then  become  a  question  of  policy.  Till  then, 
the  inconveniences  of  absolute  neutrality  are 
not  so  great  as  often  represented.  Recogni- 
tion, apart  f^m  intervention  and  its  accom- 
paniment, war,  will  not  open  the  ports,  or 
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bring  over  one  bale  of  cotton.  The  real  in- 
oonirenienoef}  of  non-reoognition  berin  when 
the  time  for  recognition  hag  arrivM ;  when 
the  ceeaation  of  the  oonteet  leaves  the  energies 
of  the  nation  free  for  trade,  and  diplomatic 
intercourse  is  required  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce. When  that  time  arrives,  the  valor, 
the  skill,  the  self-denial,  and  the  patriotism 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  Confederate 
States,  will  command  a  favorable  heariQg  for 
thmr  claim  to  be  admitted  into  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  The  claim  wffl  be  allowed, 
as  it  ought  to  be  allowed,  not  only  for  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  our  own  inter- 
ests, which,  protected  or  unprotected,  must 
be  affected  by  the  new  State,  out  also  K>r  two 
more  cogent  Reasons  —  in  order  not  to  leave 
any  civOized  nation  vnthout  the  pale,  and 
therefore  only  partially  under  the  influence, 
of  the  public  opinion  of  other  nations ;  and 
in  order  to  follow  the  great  principle  of  ac- 
knowledging facts.  But  no  Engushman,  I 
should  nope,  can  feel  for  the  uonfederate 
States  the  smallest  enthusiasm.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  the  world  will  gain  by  a  division 
of  the  overgrown  empire  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  us  anticipate  that  the  cause  of  negro 
emancipation  will  also  gain.  Very  few  have 
any  faith  in  the  antlnslavery  professions  of  the 


North,  nor  has  ouf*  ihitli  been  skrenglhMied 
by  the  late  prodaouition.  On  the  other  band , 
it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  the  negro 
population  will  occupy  a  stronger  position  ib 
relation  to  their  masters,  when  those  mastera 
are  no  longer  supported,  as  hitherto,  by  the 
moral  and  physical  power  dmved  from  lUkSoii 
with  the  North.  The  greater  facilitiefl  Ibr 
escape  on  a  lone  ftontier,  and  the  jealoosy 
with  which  the  P^orth  will  watch  the  South, 
must  tend  to  improve  their  condition.  There 
is  no  inclination  among  us  to  underrate  the 
difficulties  of  emancipation ;  for  the  seourity 
of  the  State  it  should  be  gradual ;  we  should 
hail  a  step  towards  freedom  —  the  slightest 
advance  from  slavery  to  serfdom,  mt  no 
such  prospect  is  held  out  by  the  statesmen  of 
the  South.  Slaveiy  is  put  forward  as  a  fun- 
damental institution.  The  English  minister 
to  whose  lot  it  may  &n  to  make  the  recogni- 
tion, after  recording  his  admiration  of  the 
struggle  thus  crowned  with  success,  will  have 
to  fu3,  that  England  would  be  &lse  to  her 
traditions  if  she  could  welcome  with  hearti- 
ness a  State  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  en- 
trance into  the  community  of  nations,  openly 
professes  principles  solemnly  condemned  by 
the  whole  Christian  world.  • 
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**  The  Lunatio,  the  Lover,  and  the  Poet» 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact'* 

— SHAKSPEAftE. 

And  maay  a  love  ditty  has  shown  how  admira- 
bly all  three  ehanotera  are  combiaed  In  the  WBt" 
poser. 


*'  Qsm  framed  in  numbers  never  is  se  fteiee : 
For  he  tames  grief  that  Ibtters  it  in  verse." 

— ^DoiiHik 

The  el^^  poet  is  like  the  iBolian  harp,  that 
moulds  the  bitter  mght-wind  Into  music. 


<*  FimBBBD  the  whole,  and  labored  every  part. 
With  patieat  touohes  of  unwearied  art.". 

•-Pops. 

It  is  only  the  greatest  and  truest  poets  that  can 
keep  the  metal  warm  while  these  touches  are 
given.  There  may  be  extreme  delicacy  and  finish , 
but  there  will  always  be  a  perceptible  stifhiess 
when  the  fire  has  gone  out  before  the  work  is 
ended.  Compare  with  this  wonderful  seoond 
line  of  Pope  the  parallels  in  Thomson's  Liberty : 

'<  With  the  cool  toucha  ofjudiei&»$  ioU 
Their  rapid  gewii  owrUng ; " 


and  Milton's  in  l%y  Apology  for  Snectymnus : 

*'Such  a  sabject  as  the  puMishing  tbereaT 
might  be  delayed  at  pleasure,  and  time  enoi^ 
to  pencil  it  over  with  all  the  carious  touches  of 
art,  even  to  the  perfection  of  a  firalUess  piotura" 

But  let  us  remember  that  elsewhere  Milton  de- 
mands for  poetry,  that  it  should  be  also  **  shapla, 
sensuous,  passionate.** 


''tJsiNO  the  plausibility  of  large  and  indefinite 
words  to  defend  himself  at  such  a  distanee  as  may 
hinder  the  eye  of  common  Judgment  fhym  all  di^ 
tinot  view  and  examinatba  of  his  reasoning."-^ 
Milton,  EckonocUuUa, 

Of  the  two,  give  us  the  narrow-minded  man, 
who  fancies  that  he  severely  reasons  with  Aris- 
totle, rather  than  the  muddle-brained  one,  who 
conodves  that  he  sublimely  speculates  with  Plato. 


rt 


**  Comely  Courtesy, 
That  unto  every  person  knew  her  part^ 

--Spenseb,  Faerie  Quetn, 

It  is  easy  enough  dealing  with  those  who  are 
clearly  our  superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals.  By 
tut  the  nicest  touchstone  of  conduct  is  our  bear- 
ing towards  those  whom  we  conceive  to  be  sHght^ 
/y  our  inftriors* 
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that  whidi  it  bore  a  ocntary  ago,  and  the 
progvesB  of  the  change  is  a  oarious  point  in 
literary  history.  The  first  work  that  bore 
the  name  in  England  was  the  famous  '*  Qy- 
dopndia,  or  Universal  Dietionaiy  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,^'  by  £phraim  Chambers,  pub- 
lished in  1728,  the  remarkable  saocess  of 
which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  led  to  its 
imitation  and  expansion,  about  twentf  years 
afterwards,  in  the  still  more  fiimoas  *'  Enoy- 
dop^ie  "  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  whieh 
was  the  first  that  bore  the  name  in  Franoe. 
But  Chambers's  <*  OyclopsBdia  "  was,  as  the 
second  part  of  the  title  distinctly  stilted,  a 
"Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sdences"  only; 
and  it  retained  that  character  in  all  its  nu- 
merous subsequent  editions  till  its  metamor- 
phosis into  *'  Rees's  Cyclopsedia,"  when  its 
original  pair  of  Tolumes  expanded  into  five- 
and-forty,  and  its  character  expanded  with  its 
bulk.  Chambers  made  no  claim  to  having 
invented  a  new  species  of  publication.  "I 
come,"  he  says  in  his  Preface,  *«  like  an  heir 
to  a  large  patrimony  gradually  acquired  by 
the  industry  and  endeavors  of  a  long  race  of 
ancestors.  What  the  French  and  Italian 
academists,  the  Abb^  Fureti^re,  the  editors 
of  Trevoux,  Suvary,  Chauvin,  Harris,  Wol- 
fius,  Davijer,  and  others  have  done,  has  been 
subservient  to  my  purpose." 

The  name  of  Harris — the  only  English  one 
that  appears  in  this  list  —  is  that  of  the  au- 
thor whose  work  no  doubt  directly  suggested 
Chambers's  own.  In  the  list  of  subscribers 
prefixed  to  Harris's  volume  occurs  the  name 
of  «« Mr.  John  Senex,"  the  bookseller  to 
whom  Chambers  vras  an  apprentice,  and  on 
whose  counter  he  is  said  to  have  writtMi  dar- 
ing his  apprenticeship  some  of  the  articles  in 
his  Cyclopaedia.  The  **  Lexicon  Teehnicum  " 
of  Harris  was,  in  (act,  the  work  tdiich  was 
in  possession  of  the  field  that  Chambers  pro- 
posed to  occupy ;  and  its  author  claimed,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  original  invention  of  the 
plan  which  Chambers  adopted. 

The  full  title  of  Harris's  work  is  <«  Lexicon 
Technicum,  or  an  Universal  English  Diction- 
ary of  Arts  and  Sciences,  explaining  not  only 
all  the  Terms  of  Art,  but  the  Arts  them- 
selves." The  plan  is  developed  at  length  in 
hisPre&oe: — 

"  The  best  Account  I  can  give  of  the  fol- 
lowing Work,"  he  sayp,  '*  will  be  to  lay  be- 
fore you  in  a  short  View  what  it  contains, 
wherein  it  differs  from  other  Books  which  may 


seem  to  be  of  the  same  Nature,  and  finma 
whence  I  have  oolleoted  the  Substance  of  it. 
That  which  I  have  aimed  at  is  to  make  it  « 
Dictionary  not  only  of  bare  Wcrdt  but  Things, 
and  that  the  reader  may  not  only  fin^  here  an 
Explication  of  the  Technical  Words  or  the 
Terms  of  Art  made  use  of  in  all  of  the  lAth- 
end  Sciences  and  such  as  border  nearly  upon 
them,  but  also  those  Arts  themsehiss  and  «•- 
paoiaUT  such  and  such  Parts  of  them  as  wn 
most  Useful  and  Advantagioua  to  Mankind. 
In  this  which  was  the  chief  of  my  Design,  I 
found  much  less  help  from  Dictionaries  al- 
ready published  than  one  would  have  expected 
from  their  Titles :  Chauvin* s  Lexicon  Hation" 
ale  OT  Thesaurus Philosophiats  is  a  well  Printed 
Book,  and  the  Figures  are  finely  Graved,  Imt 
'tis  too  much  filM  with  the  School  T«mifl  to 
be^  usefully  instructive,  and  is  as  defective  in 
the  Modern  Improvements  of  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Learning,  as  it  abounds  with  a 
Cant  which  wa^  once  mistaken  for  Sdence, 

•*  The  Grand Dictionnairedes  Arts  et  Sciences 
par  M.  de  r Academic  fVan^oise  hath  no  Cats 
or  Figures  at  all,  and  is  only  a  bare  fixpUoa- 
tion  of  Tenns  of  Art,  and  it  seems  latiiflr  to 
have  been  designed  to  improve  and  propamte 
the  French  Language  than  to  in&rm  andin- 
struct  the  Human  Mind  in  general.  And, 
which  I  have  often  wonder'a  at,  'tis  filled 
everywhere  with  Simple  Terms,  so  that  you 
are  told  what  a  Dog,  a  Cat,  a  Horse,  and  a 
Sheep  is,  which  though  it  may  be  usefial  to 
some  Persons  who  did  not  know  thMU  bafbse 
and  may  shew  very  well  that  such  Desorip- 
tions  can  be  given  in  French ;  yet  how  iht 
bare  Names  of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  of 
Metals  and  Minerals,  can  be  reckoned  as 
Terms  of  Art,  and  consequently  make  the 
greatest  part  of  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  fiU* 
ences,  I  confess  I  cannot  see.  And  therefore 
thoBch  his  and  Mr.  FuretiereU  DictUmmy 
may  00  Books  very  well  done  in  their  way 
and  are  certainly  very  useful  for  thoee  who 
would  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  French 
Tongue,  yet  I  did  not  find  much  assistance 
f^m  them,  with  regard  to  my  Design. '^^ 


»» 


The  work  to  which  this  is  a  PrefiMe  is  one 
that  would  apparently  reward  a  more  minnte 
examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  Hie 
*^  Lexicon  Technicum  "  finrt  appeared  in  one 
folio  volume,  in  1704 — not  as  has  been  some- 
times stated,  in  1706  or  in  1708— and  among 
its  list  of  subscribers  there  is  one  name  be- 
side which  all  the  others  sink  into  the  shade, 
that  of  **  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of  the 
Mint."  The  name  of  Newton  is  cited  with 
striking  frequency  in  the  volume;  and  in 
the  Supplement  published  in  1710,  there  is 
an  article  *<  De  Aoido,"  by  Sir  Isaao  himself, 
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From  Th«  Qnartorljr  R»tww» 

The  EngUth  Cychpadia:  a  N^  DicUanary 
cf  Universal  Knowledge*  Oonduoted  by 
Charles  Knight.  22  Vols.  4to.  Lcmdon, 
1861. « 

In  a  work  which  is  not  yet  a  quarter  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be— tho  "  Nou- 
veau  Manual  de  Bibliogta|&ie  UniTerselle  " 
of  MM.  Denis,  Pui9on,  and  De  Martonne, 
which  forms  one  of  the  series  6f  the  <'  Man- 
uels-Roret "  —  a  list  is  attempted  of  all  the 
encyclopedias  which  have  left  the  press  since 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  number  of 
which  the  names  are  given  amounts  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty*nine.  Among  them,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  <*  Novum  Organcm  "  of  Ba- 
con, and  the  '<  Essai  sur  I'Ori^nie  des  Con- 
naissanoes  Humaines  "  of  Gondillao ;  to  say 
nothing  of  an  Essay  on  Nomenclature,  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  a  volume  entitled  '^  Studies  of  the  His- 
toric Muse,"  published  at  Dublin  in  1820. 
These  have  surely  no  valid  claim  to  be  put  on 
the  register.  The  *'*•  Novum  Organcn,"  mag^ 
ttifioent  as  it  is,  must  be  considered  as  a  gram- 
mar only  of  the  sciences  ;  a  cyclops^dia  is  not 
a  grammar,  but  a  dictionary ;  and  to  con- 
found the  meanings  of  grammar  and  diction- 
ary is  to  lose  the  benefit  of  a  distinction 
which  it  is  fortunate  that  terms  have  been 
coined  to  convey. 

In  the  case  of  languages,  indeed,  there  is 
another  valuable  but  more  subtle  distinction, 
which  has  found  its  way  to  expression  in 
words, — the  difierence  between  a  "  diction- 
ary" and  a  ''vocabulary."  A  ''diction- 
ary "  is  now  generally  taken  to  be  a  coUeo 
tioa  of  all  the  words  of  a  language,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order ;  and  a  "  vocabulary  " 
a  collection  of  words  not  necessaiily  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  though  often  on  some 
other  system.  The  notion  of  an  ordinary 
dictionary — such  as  of  French  and  English, 
for  instance — ^with  two  alphabets,  first  of  one 
language,  then  of  the  other,  is  now  so  fiunil- 
iar  to  us,  and  seems  so  much  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  that  some  surprise  is  oooa^ 
sioned  by  the  reflection  how  many  centuries 
had  rolioi  over  the  heads  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils before  the  idea  vras  ever  thought  of.  The 
Romans  studied  Greek  through  all  the  das* 
sical  ages  without  the  assistance  of  a  Greek 
and  Latin  dictionary ;  nor,  indeed,  did  such 
a  work  come  into  existence  till  both  of  the 
languages  were  dead.    The  earliest  is  the  pro* 
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duction  of  Crastoni,  an  Italiaa  monk  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  was  contemporary  with 
'the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the  intaoduo- 
tion  of  printing.  The  fact  is  the  more  sin- 
gular that  the  invention  had  been  all  but  hit 
upon  more  than  a  thousand  ^  years  before. 
The  Greeks  had  begun,  towards  the  close  of 
the  classical  ages,  to  make  partial  collections 
of  obscure  and  difficult  words,  and  to  arrange 
them  vrith  their  explanations  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet.  The  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  the  Butijeot  matter  of  a  book  of  any  kind 
was  in  itself  no  small  achievement.  That  idea 
was  the  germ  of  all  books  of  reference,  of 
volumes  for  occasional  consultation,  instead 
of  continuous  reading;  and  the  man  who 
originated  these  was  almost  as  great  a  bene- 
fiictor  to  Kterary  mankind  as  he  who  invented 
an  index.  The  distinction  between  a  oydo- 
psddia  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  and  one  in 
any  other  order  is  as  great  as  that  between  a 
"  dictionary  "  and  a  "  vocabulary,"  and  as 
deserving  of  being  embodied  in  set  terms 
whenever  sodi  terms  can  be  agreed  upon. 
At  preseikt  there  are  two  rival  words,  "  cy^ 
clopflsdia  "  and  "  cncyclopsedia,"  which  have 
l(mg  carried  on  a  contest  for  preference  to 
represent  the  same  meaning ;  and  of  the  two 
great  und^t^king?  which  have  recently  di* 
vided  the  attention  and  the  patronage  of  the 
English  public — the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britau- 
nica  "  and  the  "  English  Cyclopedia  "--one 
bears  the  shorter  and  the  other  the  longer 
title,  though  the  alphabetical  arrangement  is 
happily  common  to  both. 

Under  the  trifling  variety  of  designation  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  two  oyclopsDdlas 
equally  illustrate  the  character  now  attached 
to  the  name  by  the  almost  unlimited  variety 
of  their  contents.  A  modem  cyclopssdia  is  a 
whole  library  in  epitome,  with  almost  the 
single  exception  of  the  literature  of  the  im» 
agination.  It  is  not  a  dictionary  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  only,  but  of  history,  geography, 
antiquities,  biography,  of  general  knowledge, 
and  miscellaneous  information.  The  inhab- 
itant of  a  lone  house  in  the  country  who 
places  in  his  bookcase  the  two-and-twenty 
volumes  of  the  "English  Cyclopedia "  ex- 
pects, and  not  without  reason,  to  find  in 
them,  on  occasion,  the  essence  of  the  twenty 
thousand  volumes  of  reference  that  line  the 
walls  of  tho  British  Museum  Reading  Room. 

This  meaning  of  the  term,  however  unhes- 
itatiqgly  aooepted  now,  is  very  diflTerent  from 
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that  which  it  bore  a  oentary  ago,  and  the 
pfogreas  of  the  change  is  a  corioiis  point  in 
literary  hiBtorj.  The  first  work  that  bore 
the  name  in  England  was  the  famous  *'  Gy- 
dopeodia,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,*'  by  £phraim  Chambers,  pnb- 
lished  in  1728,  the  remarkable  enocees  of 
which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  led  to  its 
imitation  and  expansion,  about  twenty  yean 
afterwards,  in  the  still  more  famous  *'  Bnoy- 
dop^ie  "  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  which 
was  the  first  that  bore  the  name  in  Franoe. 
But  Chambers's  **  Cyclopiedia  "  was,  as  the 
second  part  of  the  title  distinctly  stated,  a 
"Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  only; 
and  it  retained  that  character  in  all  its  nu- 
merous subsequent  editions  till  its  metamor- 
phosis into  *'  Rees's  CydopSBdia,"  when  its 
original  pair  of  volumes  expanded  into  five- 
and-forty,  and  its  character  expanded  with  its 
bulk.  Chambers  made  no  claim  to  having 
invented  a  new  species  of  publication.  <*I 
come,"  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "  like  an  heir 
to  a  large  patrimony  gradually  acquired  by 
the  industry  and  endeavors  of  a  long  race  of 
ancestors.  What  the  French  and  Italian 
academists,  the  Abb^  Fureti^re,  the  editors 
of  Trevoux,  Suvary,  Chauvin,  Harris,  Wol- 
fius,  Davi^er,  and  others  have  done,  has  been 
subservient  to  my  purpose." 

The  name  of  Harris — the  only  English  one 
that  appears  in  this  list  —  is  that  of  the  au- 
thor whose  work  no  doubt  directly  suggested 
Chambers's  ovni.  In  the  list  of  subscribers 
prefixed  to  Harris's  volume  occurs  the  name 
of  "Mr.  John  Senex,"  the  bookseller  to 
whom  Chambers  was  an  apprentice,  and  on 
whose  counter  he  is  said  to  have  vn*itten  dar- 
ing his  apprenticeship  some  of  the  articles  in 
his  Cydopeedia.  The  *'  Lexicon  Teohnicam  " 
of  Harris  was,  in  fact,  the  work  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  field  that  Chambers  pro- 
posed to  occupy;  and  its  author  claimed,  aa 
we  shall  see,  the  original  invention  of  the 
plan  which  Chambers  adopted. 

The  full  title  of  Harris's  work  i« ««  Lexicon 
Technicnm,  or  an  Universal  English  Diction- 
ary of  Arts  and  Sciences,  explaining  not  only 
all  the  Terms  of  Art,  but  the  Arts  them- 
selves."  The  plan  is  developed  at  length  in 
his  Preface : — 

"  The  best  Account  I  can  cive  of  the  fol- 
lowing Work,"  he  eayp,  **  will  be  to  lay  be- 
fore you  in  a  short  View  what  it  contains, 
wherein  it  differs  from  other  Books  which  may 


seem  to  be  of  the  name  Nature,  and  horn 
whence  I  have  collected  the  Substance  of  it. 
That  which  I  have  aimed  at  is  to  make  it  a 
Dictionary  not  only  of  bare  Wwrdshut  Thin^Sf 
and  that  the  reader  may  not  only  fin^  here  an 
Explication  of  the  Technical  Words  or  the 
Terms  of  Art  made  use  of  in  all  of  the  LUh 
eral  Sciences  and  such  as  border  nearly  upon 
them,  but  also  those  Arts  themnk^  and  e»- 
peoiaUT  such  and  such  Parts  of  them  a«  an 
most  Useful  and  Advantagioos  to  Maakind. 
In  this  which  was  the  chief  of  my  Design,  I 
found  much  less  help  from  Dictionaries  al- 
ready published  than  one  would  have  eimcctcd 
from  tneir  Titles :  Chauvin* s  Lexicon  Ration- 
ale or  Thesaurus  PhUosophiais  is  a  well  Printed 
Book,  and  the  Figures  are  findy  Graved,' but 
'tis  too  mueh  filled  with  the  School  Terms  to 
ba  usefully  instructive,  and  is  as  defective  in 
the  Modem  Improvements  of  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Learning,  as  it  abounds  with  a 
Cant  which  was  once  mistaken  for  Science. 

"  The  Grand Dictionnairedes  Arts  et  Sciences 
par  M.  de  VAcademie  Pran^oise  hath  no  Cuts 
or  Figures  at  all,  and  is  only  a  bare  EzpUea- 
tion  of  Tenna  of  Art,  and  it  seems  sather  to 
have  been  designed  to  improve  and  pcopagjftte 
the  French  iMn^fvage  than  to  inform  and  in- 
struct the  Human  Mind  in  general.  And, 
which  I  have  oflen  wonder'd  at,  'tis  filled 
everywhere  with  Simple  Terms^  so  that  you 
are  told  what  a  Dog,  a  Ost,  a  Horse,  and  a 
Sheep  is,  which  though  it  may  be  useful  to 
some  Pefsons  who  did  not  know  thai  befoK 
and  may  shew  very  well  that  such  Descrip- 
tions can  be  given  in  French ;  yet  how  the 
bare  Names  ot  Animals  and  Vegetables,  of 
Metals  and  Minerals,  can  be  reckoned  as 
Terms  of  Art,  and  consequently  make  the 
greatest  part  of  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sch- 
enceSf  I  confiMs  I  cannot  see.  And  then^bf« 
thongh  his  and  Mr.  Funtiert^s  JhcHonmy 
mav  De  Books  very  well  done  in  their  way 
ana  are  certainly  very  useful  for  those  who 
would  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  FVench 
Tongue,  yet  I  did  not  find  much  assistance 
f^m  them,  vrith  regard  to  my  Design." 

The  work  to  which  this  is  a  PrefiMe  ia  one 
that  would  apparently  reward  a  more  numnte 
examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  Tlie 
**  Lexicon  Teohnicuin  "  first  appeared  in  one 
fblio  volume,  in  1704— not  as  has  been  some- 
times stated,  In  1706  or  in  1708 — endamoDg 
its  list  of  subscribers  tiiere  is  one  name  be- 
side which  all  the  others  sink  into  the  shade, 
that  of  '*  Mr.  Isaae  Newton,  Master  of  the 
Mint."  The  name  of  Newtcm  is  cited  irilh 
striking  frequency  in  the  volume ;  and  in 
the  Supplement  published  in  1710,  there  is 
an  article  *'  De  Addo,"  by  Sir  Isaac  bimflrif. 
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ianrtad  wiih  ibe  pcnninkm,  cs  Br.  Hanrw 
infbnmi  ub,  of  ito  **  iUusirioiifl  author."  In 
the  Bame  year,  1716,  I>r.  Harris  beeaoie  a 
Beeretarj  of  the  Rojal  Sodety,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Isaac.  His  fellow  secretary, 
appointed  at  the  same  time,  was  Sir  Haas 
akiiuie ;  bat  (die  sabsaqaent  fortunes  of  the 
two  coUeagQea  were  remarkably  diflforent; 
while  Sir  Hans  was  eleoted  to  the  prasklen- 
tial  chair  in  Bueosesion  to  Nowton,  and  at  bis 
death,  fall  of  years  and  honors,  left  the  will 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Britldi  Mosoum,  the 
unfortunate  Harris  was  dismissed  from  his 
post  before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  oflioe> 
appaivntly  for  some  now  unkaowa  miaoon- 
duct,  8tragg:led  with  poverty  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  and  at  his  death,  in  1719,  was 
buried  at  the  expense  of  a  charitable  friend, 
who  had  known  him  in  better  times. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the ' '  Lex- 
ieon  Teohnioum  "  shows  that,  as  ^e  author 
obdms,  it  is  not  a  mere  explanation  of  words, 
bat  of  things.  Under  the  bead  of  *'  Engine," 
fbr  instance,  he  gives  a  fuU  dasoription,  il- 
Ittstrated  with  plates,  of  two  engines  of  no 
slight  importance,  which  are  described  as 
*<  the  Invention  of  one  of  our  own  Nation, 
Captain  Thomas  Savery,  a  Gentlsssan  very 
skilfbl  in  all  Things  of  tiiis  Nature."  The 
ibst  is  for  rowing  ships  by  meatis  of  paddles; 
the  other  ''  for  raising  Water  by  the  force  of 
Fire,"  in  whieb.  Bays  Dr.  Harris,  **  he  hath 
shewed  as  great  Ingenuity,  depth  of  Thought, 
and  true  Mechaniok  Skill  as  ever  discovered 
itself  in  any  design  of  this  Nature."  Sa^ 
very's  engine  is  in  &ct,as  is  well  known,  one 
of  the  steps  or  strides  in  the  progrcBsivB  in- 
vention of  the  steam-engine. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Harris's  Prelaee :  it  ap- 
pears, on  an  examination  of  the  French 
works  to  which  he  refers  as  likely  to  be  com- 
pared with  his  own,  that  the  Dictionary  of 
Thomas  Oomeille,— that  of «' M.  de  TAoad- 
teie  Fran^aise," — bears  the  nearest  resem- 
blance to  it,  In  the  **  Biographie  Uaiver- 
selle  "  it  is  indeed  expreasly  advaooed,  that 
'*  €k>meUle's  work  may  be  regiarded  as  the 
first  basiB  of  the  Enoydopedias  of  Chambers 
and  Diderot."  But  the  plan  of  Oomeille'B 
Dictionary  appears  to  have  been  the  mere  re- 
sult of  aeeident — the  outgrowth  of  a  singolaT 
combination  of  eiroumstanoes,  of  Bome  in- 
terest in  literary  history.  Among  the  Forty 
of  the  IVenoh  Academy  engaged  in  oompiling 
the  fiunous  Dictionary  d  the  Freneh  Lan- 


goage,  the  Abb^  Foxeti^re  waa  one.  It 
came  to  be  disoovered  in  1684  that,  while 
taking  part  with  his  colleagues  in  the  *'  mag- 
num opus,"  he  had  privately  obtained  a 
privilege  f<Mr  printing  a  dictionary  of  his 
own,  wbieh  he  origaally  styled  a  **  Diction- 
aiy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  "  only,  but  af- 
terwards pcoposad  to  convert  into  a  diction- 
uy  of  the  language  in  general.  The  Acad- 
emy iook  the  alarm,  aocnaed  the  disloyal 
member  of  plagmrism,  appealed  to  its  own 
endnaive  privilege  for  printing  a  dictionary^ 
asMi,  refiiaing  the  plausible  oficr  of  the  abb^ 
to  allow  to  be  stniek  out  of  his  manuscript  all 
thai  did  not  relate  to  the  arts  and  sciences — 
an  efler  in  which  from  his  previous  under- 
haad  oonduot  it  not  unreasonably  suspected 
an  ambush— voted  Fureti^re  out  of  its  list  of 
mambera,  and  obtained  the  Buspension  of  his 
privUcige.  The  abb^  aimed  at  tbem  in  re- 
turn a  volley  of  pamphlets  in  the  diBguise  of 
pleadings,  so  fkill  of  pungent  wit  that  the 
whole  seriea  waa  reprinted,  with  notes  and 
an  infioduotioii  by  M.  Charlee  Asselineau,  in 
1858,  and  oompared  by  him,  not  unjustly,  to 
the  fomous  *'  Prorinoial  Letters  "  of  Paacal. 
Before  the  endof  theeonfliot  the  ablxS  died,  but 
not  before  he  had  brought  his  work  to  a  con- 
duaion.  It  waa  published  in  Holiand  ;  and 
thongh  it  did  not  appear  till  1690,  two  years 
after  his  death,  even  then  it  anticipated  by  some 
yean  the  publieation  of  the  slow  labors  of  the 
Forty.  As  the  Dictionary  of  Fureti^re  was 
partioularly  rich  in  terms  of  art  and  aoienoe, 
while  the  Academy  had  determined  to  ex- 
clude many  of  aueh  technical  terms  from  the 
aoeredited  vocabulary  to  which  its  stamp  waa 
attached,  the  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
abba's  opponents  of  issuing  a  supplementary 
Diotionary  of  tho  Arts  and  Sciences,  not  by 
the  French  Academy  in  a  body — ^*  MM.  de 
I'Aeaddmie  f^an^aise  " — ^but  by  a  single 
member ;  and  the  member  who  did  duty  on 
the  oooaaion  waa  Thomas  ComeiUe,  a  brother 
of  the  great  dramatist,  Pierre,  and  himself  a 
dnmatist^  some  of  whose  productions  still 
keep  possesBum  of  the  stage.  In  the  Pre&oe 
to  his  Dictionary,  ComeiUe  did  not  even 
nsme  Fnretidre's ;  but,  without  naming  it, 
attacked  it  with  great  acerbity;  and  certainly 
pointed  out  a  few  blunders  of  a  disereditable 
oharaoter,  but  taken  so  far  apart  as  to  show 
that  the  scrutiny  for  faults  had  been  very 
searching.  The  Diotionary  of  Furetiere  was, 
in  foot,  one  of  oonaidecable  merit,  and  oon- 
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tinued  for  afanoe^  a  oentoiy  to  rival  the  Dio- 
taonary  of  his  offended  breUiren,  bat  with 
countlesB  alterations  and  augmentations,  not 
the  least  important  of  which  was  that  of  its 
title ;  for  it  was  known,  not  as  the  Diction* 
ary  of  Furet^re,  but  as  the  '^  Dictionnaire  de 
TieYoax,"  the  place  at  whioh  it  was  pub- 
lished. Trevooz  being,  under  the  old  ri" 
gime^  a  town  not  within  Fsendi  jurisdio- 
tion,  attained  a  degree  of  literasy  importance 
as  a  spot  where  books  might  be  printed  which 
had  not  received  official  sanotion;  and  the 
'<  Journal  de  Trevouz  "  and  the  **  Dietien* 
naire  de  Trevoux  "  were  long  fiunous  as  the 
organs  of  the  Jesuits  before  their  snpprea- 
sion.  The  <*  Dictionnaire  "  assumed  more 
and  mo^  in  its  expanded  editione  the  Cl»r» 
aoter  of  a  CyolopeDdia,  till  it  was  iioally 
driven  from  circulation  by  tiie  ED«ycl<^»Bdia 
of  Diderot,  which  was  partly  aimed  against 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dictionary  €»f 
Thomas  Comeille  seems  to  have  sunk,  after 
a  few  editions,  into  the  same  oblivioa  as  the 
main  body  of  his  dramas,  and  as  a  volnmi* 
nous  Gasetteer  which  ho  also  compiled,  and 
which,  though  very  inaccurate,  was  for  a 
time  the  best  of  existing  gaaetteers. 

The  three  Dictionajries  of  Fureti^re,  of 
Comeille,  and  of  Harris,  stand  thus  in  a  sin- 
gular rehition  to  each  other ;  and  the  plan 
of  that  by  Harris,  the  supposed  original  of 
our  all-embracing  CydopoBdias,  is  evidently 
the  most  contracted  of  the  three.  While 
Fureti6re*s  volumes  aim  at  comprising  tiie 
whole  stores  of  a  language,  Comeille 's'  are 
restricted  to  a  part,  and^lfaims  makes  a 
merit  of  omitting  much  that  Comdlle  in- 
serted. But  all,  in  spite  of  the  distinction 
which  Harris  aflfects  to  draw,  are,  in  a  con* 
siderable  degree,  dictionaries  of  things,  not 
words ;  neither  Furiti^re  nor  Comeille  con- 
fined  himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
they  collected  merely  as  elements  of  language. 
By  the  manner  in  which  Harris  speaks  of  the 
''  Lexicon  Rationale  "  of  Chaavin,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  plan  of  that  work  ap- 
proached his  own  still  more  neariy ;  but  we 
.  liave  looked  in  vain  for  the  opportunity  of 
^examining  a  copy.  The  real  merit  of  Harris 
must  be  sought  in  the  ability  of  his  execution, 
rather  than  the  originality  of  his  plan,  and 
in  this  ability  his  follower  Chambers  appears 
to  have  decidedly  surpassed  him. 

The  idea  having  become  popular  in  Eng- 
land by  the  success  of  Harris  ajud  Chambers, 


a  swarm  of  <*  DIetioaafies  <^  the  Arts  and 
Sciences"  arose,  the  production  of  which 
was  &vored  by  the  new  practice  of  publishing 
in  parts  or  numbers,  which  vras  peculiarly 
adapted  to  such  works  as  these.  None  of 
them,  however,  could  dispute  pre-eminence 
with  the  work  of  Chambers,  which  was  called 
by  Bowyer,  tiie  lesmed  printer,  *<  the  pride 
of  bookseUeia,  and  tite  honor  of  the  EbgliBh 
nation."  It  even  filled  a  space  in  the  eye  of 
Europe,  till  the  great  French  Encyclopaedia 
rose  to  eclipse  it,  and  give  its  own  name  to 
an  epoch  snd  an  era  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  French  Enclopie- 
dia,  so  fiur  as  the  title  expressed  it,  was,  that 
it  was  to  be  a  Dictionary  not  wily  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  also  of  Trades  and  Handi- 
crafts, a  **  Dictionnaire  raisonnd  des  sciences, 
desarts,  et  des  metiers."  The  real  distin- 
guiriiing  feature  of  tiie  publication  was  that 
it  aimed  not  only  at  supfdylng  information, 
but  at  directing  opinions,  its  artides  being 
ofben  as  disttnot  in  character  from  those  of 
an  ordinary  C3rclopflBdia  as  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  a  newspaper  from  its  ordinary  para- 
graphs of  news.  There  have  since  been  pub- 
lished some  professed  Protestant  cyclopeodias, 
and  some  professed  Oatholic  cyclopedias; 
the  worii  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  migfit 
have  been  appropriately  styled  the  **  Cydo- 
pSBdia  of  Sceptics."  Originally  founded  on 
a  translation  from  the  English  of  Chambers, 
it  still  resembled  it  in  many  particulars, 
though  the  conductors  thought  fit  to  speak 
of  their  model  both  in  the  Preface,  and  in 
the  article  **  Encydop^die  "  with  undisguised 
disrespect.  The  mahi  feature  of  the  Frendi 
publication  in  which  the  plan  of  Chambers 
was  conspicuously  departed  from,  was  that 
the  nances  of  places  were  introduced,  though 
Biography  was  rigidly  exdnded.  Above  all, 
the  scale  of  the  wwk  was  that  of  a  modem 
cyclopedia,  instead  of  the  scale  of  Chambers 
and  Harris.  Including  the  Supplement, 
which  was  begun  a  fow  years  after  the  main 
work  was  ended,  it  occupied  twenty-two 
folio  volumes  of  text,  to  which  were  added 
deven  volumes  of  plates,  making  the  set 
thirty-three  in  all.  Its  issue  from  the  press 
occupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
from  1751  to  1777.  FinaUy ,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  an  individual, 
but  of  a  distinguished  company  of  sdect  con- 
tributors. 
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This  last  importaot  feature  in  the 
nQwned  FieDch  EDoydopoodia  wasack^ted  in 
the  prefect  of  an  Kngliah  one,  which,  had  it 
ever  been  carried  beyond  a  project,  would 
doubtlew  have  made  its  mark  in  the  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  centoxy.  Dr.  Goldsmith 
wrote  the  prospectus,  of  a  i^cloposdia,  of 
wiuch  he  proposed  to  take  the  editorship, 
and  articles  for  which  were  promised  by 
Johnson,  3urke,  and  Reynolds.  The  plan 
was  checked  by  the  unexpected  ooldness  of 
the  booksellers,  but  only  finally  pat  an  end  to 
by  the  premature  death  of  Goldsmith  in  1774. 
Three  years  before—in  1771 — a  similar  work, 
destined  for  a  wide  celebrity,  had  af^ieaiad  in 
Edinburgh  under  singularly  diffimnt  aoa* 
pices.  The  **  £ncyclopsBdia  Britannica" 
profiessed  to  be  *'  by  a  society  of  gentlemea  in 
Scotland,"  but  the  *'  society  of  gentlemen '' 
consisted  of  Mr.  William  Smellie  only ;  who, 
acQording  to  his  biographer  Kerr,  compiled 
single-handed  the  whole  of  the  first  edition, 
and  ''  used  to  say  jocularly  that  he  had  made 
a  Dictionaty  of  the  Arts  and  Scionoes  with  a 
pair  of  scissors."  Between  modesty  and 
jocularity  Smellie  did  not  do  himself  justice, 
for  many  of  the  articles  were  written,  and 
well  written,  by  himself,  who,  while  fallowing 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  had  a  degree  of  learn- 
hag  which  would  have  qualified  him  for  a  pro- 
fessorship,  as  well  as  a  fund  of  humor  which 
made  him  a  favorite  companion  of  Robert 
Bums.  The  chief  ground  on  which  the  new 
cydopsedia  appeals  to  public  &vor  was  that  it 
was  '*  compiled  on  a  new  plan,  in  which  the 
different  Arts  and  Sciences  are  digested  into 
distinct  treatises  or  systems,  and  the  various 
tcffhniflal  terms,  etc.,  are  explained  as  they 
ooour  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet."  <'  This 
plan,"  we  are  told  in  the  Prefiice,  '*  diflEieni 
from  that  of  all  the  Dictionaries  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  hitherto  published ; "  and  the  vrriter 
was'  so  confident  of  its  value,  as  to  add  that 
*•  *•  whoever  has  had  occasion  to  consult  Cham- 
bers, Owen,  etc.,  or  even  the  voluminous 
French  *'  Encyclopckiie,' '  will  have  discovered 
the  Iplly  of  attempting  to  communicate  sci- 
ence under  the  various  technical  terms  ar- 
ranged in'  alphabetical  order.  According  to 
a  notice  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  '*  Bri- 
tannica,"  written  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Macvey 
Napier,  the  plan  which  Smellie  adopted  was 
not  even  novel,  but  had  been  used  in  1745  by 
a  Mr.  De  Coetlogan,  a  Frenchman,  natural- 
ised in  England,  ia  a  qyclopeedia  entitled  *'  A 


Universal  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sdenoes." 
Whether  novel  or  not,  its  value  was  move 
than  questionable.  Those  who  *'  have  ocesr 
sion  to  eonsult "  a  c^clopeBdia  are  in  a  difier- 
ent  stage  of  progress  from  those  who  axe  oom- 
mencing  the  qrstematio  study  of  a  sdenee. 
If  it  be  really  of  no  advantage  to  a  partioular 
reader  to  &id  the  iz^ormation  he  is  in  eeavoii 
of  in  a  detached  form,  he  is  fwobably  in  tiie 
position  of  one  who  attempts  to  use  a  die* 
tionary  before  mastering  a  grammar.  The  ar- 
rangement, which  is  a  stumbling-ldock  to 
him,  is  the  most  convenient  of  steppLog-stones 
tootheiB.  There  is  of  course  a  limit  to  the 
tttiUty  of  dividing,  as  well  as  a  limit  to  the 
utility  of  bringing  t(^ther,  in  a  work  of  the 
kind,  and  it  is  in  the  judicious  distribution 
of  the  materials  of  a  cydopasdia  that  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  its  editorship  consists ; 
bat  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  Mr.  Smellie's 
method  is  to  solve  it  with  more  loss  than 
gun. 

The  final  success  of  the  "  Enc^dopflBdia 
Britaaniea,"  instead  of  being  traceable  to  Mr. 
SmeUie^s  device,  was  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  whieh  led  to  his  indignant  secession . 
The  <*  Cyclopsadia  "  of  Chambers  had  beefi 
charaotsriaed,  even  in  its  enlarged  editions, 
by  its  restrietion  to  scientific  and  misceUaiie-> 
ous  subjects;  it  contained  no  article  whatever 
on  a  proper  name,  either  geographical  or  bio> 
graphical.  The  French '<  Enoyclop^ie  "  had, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  innovated  on 
this  plan  by  admiting  some  geographicid 
names,  and  in  the  Supplement  a  few  b«H 
gcaphifsal  names  were  also  allowed  to  slip  in. 
A  new  edition  of  the  ''  Encydop^ie,"  which 
commenoed  in  1782  under  the  title  of  <^  £n- 
cydop^die  Methodique,"  with  great  altera- 
tions in  its  plan,  which  vnll  be  touched  on 
more  particularly  hereafter,  contained  in  ad 
ditioD  to  dictionaries  of  Geography,  a  *<  Dic- 
tionary of  History,"  in  whidi  biography 
was  admitted.  This  important  extension 
was  adopted  in  a  second  edition  of  the  *«  En* 
cydopesdia  Britannica,"  at  the  instance,  it 
is  said,  of  the  then  Duke  of  Bucdeudi. 
Smellie,  after  opposing  it  in  vain,  refused 
to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  ^ 
**  EnqrdopSMiia ;  "  and  by  declining  to  take 
a  share  in  the  property  of  it,  which  vnis  ofiered 
him,  unwittingly  declined  a  fortune.  His 
place  WHS  taken  in  the  second  edition  by  a 
Mr.  James  Tytler,  whose  co-operation  is 
thought  to  have  been  of  so  little  advantage  t» 
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tmued  for  afanoBt  a  oentory  to  rival  the  Die* 
tionary  of  his  offended  brethren,  bat  with 
eountlefiB  alterations  and  aagmentatiaDB,  not 
the  leaat  important  of  which  was  tiiat  of  its 
title  ;  for  it  was  known,  not  as  the  Diotion- 
ary  of  Furetere,  but  as  the  **  Dictionnaire  de 
Trovoax,''  the  place  at  whioh  it  was  pub- 
lished. Trevoux  being,  under  the  old  rtf* 
ffimoj  a  town  not  within  Fcenoh  jarisdio^ 
tion,  attained  a  degree  of  literary  importance 
as  a  spot  whore  books  might  be  printed  which 
had  not  reoeived  ofl^cial  sanotion;  and  tiie 
*'  Joomal  de  Trevoux  "  and  the  **  Diction- 
naire de  Trevoux  "  were  long  fiimoas  as  the 
orgjuiB  of  the  Jesuits  before  their  sapprea^ 
sion.  The  '^Diotioimaire"  aasuBied  more 
and  mo^  in  its  expanded  edittoDs  the  char- 
aeter  of  a  Cydopsddia,  tUl  it  was  fnallj 
driven  from  circulation  by  the  EneyciopeBdia 
of  Diderot,  which  was  partly  aimed  against 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dietioiiary  of 
Thomas  Comcille  seems  to  have  sunk,  after 
a  few  editions,  into  the  same  obli^OB  as  the 
main  body  of  his  dramas,  and  as  a  volnmi* 
nous  Qaietteer  whioh  he  also  compiled,  and 
which,  though  very  inaconrate,  was  for  a 
time  the  best  of  existing  gaietteefs. 

The  three  Dictionaries  of  Fnreti^re,  of 
Comeille,  and  of  Harris,  stand  thus  in  a  sin- 
gular rehition  to  each  other ;  and  the  plan 
of  that  by  Harris,  the  supposed  original  of 
oar  all-embracing  Cyolopndias,  is  evidently 
the  most  contracted  of  the  tloree.  While 
Foretiere's  volames  aim  at  comprising  the 
whole  stores  of  a  language,  Comeille 's'  are 
restrieted  to  a  part,  and '^Harris  makes  a 
merit  of  <Hnitting  much  that  Comalle  in- 
serted. But  all,  in  spite  of  the  distinetion 
which  Harris  affects  to  draw,  are,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  dictionaries  of  things,  not 
words ;  neither  Furiti^re  nor  Oonieille  con- 
fined himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
they  collected  merely  as  elements  of  langoage. 
By  the  manner  in  which  Harris  speaks  of  the 
**  Lexicon  Rationale  *'  of  Ghaavin,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  plan  of  that  work  ap- 
proached his  own  still  more  ncariy  ;  bat  we 
.  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  opportnnity  of 
examining  a  copy.  The  real  m^t  of  Hanris 
must  be  sought  in  the  ability  of  his  execution, 
rather  than  the  originality  of  his  plan,  and 
in  this  ability  his  foHower  Chambers  appears 
to  have  decidedly  surpassed  him. 

The  idea  having  become  popular  in  Eng- 
land by  the  suooess  of  Harris  and  Chambers, 


aswarm  of  «« DIotionarieB  of  t&e  Arts  and 
Sciences"  arose,  the  prodnetion  of  wbieh 
was  fovored  by  the  new  practice  of  pabllsfaing 
in  parts  or  nnmbers,  which  was  peculiariy 
adapted  to  such  works  as  these.  None  of 
tiiem,  however,  oonld  dispute  pre-eminence 
with  the  work  of  Chambers,  which  was  called 
by  Bowyer,  the  learned  printer,  **  the  pride 
of  booftDsdkrB,  and  the  honor  of  the  EngliBb 
nation."  It  even  fitted  a  space  in  the  eye.  of 
Sarope,  till  the  great  Freneh  Encyclopaedia 
rose  to  edipse  it,  and  give  its  own  name  to 
an  epoch  acid  an  era  in  the  literary  hfiBtory 
of  the  eighteentii  century. 

The  l^uiing  idea  of  ^  French  Endopm- 
dia,  so  fiir  as  the  title  expresBod  it,  was,  that 
it  was  to  be  a  Diotbnaiy  not  anly  of  the  Arts 
and  8cienoes,  bat  also  of  Trades  and  Handi- 
crafts, a  '*  Dictionnaire  raisonn^  des  sciences, 
des  arts,  et  des  m^iers. "  The  real  distin- 
gaislnBg  featnre  of  the  publication  was  that 
it  aimed  not  (»ly  at  sappiying  information, 
but  at  directing  opinions,  its  artieles  being 
often  as  diBthrot  in  character  from  those  of 
an  ordinary  eyclopeMlia  as  the  leading  ar* 
tide  in  a  nevtrspaper  from  its  ordinary  para- 
graphs of  news.  There  have  Binoe  been  pab- 
liehed  some  professed  Protestant  cycloprndias, 
and  some  |»iofessed  Oatholie  cyclopssdias ; 
the  work  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  mi^ 
have  been  apjffopriately  styled  the  "  Ofdo- 
pndia  of  Sceptics."  Originally  founded  on 
a  translation  from  the  EngUdi  of  Chambers, 
it  still  resembled  it  in  many  partieulaTS, 
though  the  oondnctors  thought  fit  to  speak 
of  their  modd  both  in  the  Prefiiee,  and  in 
the  article  **  Bncydop^die  "  vritii  undisguised 
disrespect.  The  main  featoie  of  the  ¥Veneh 
publication  in  which  the  plan  of  Chambers 
vras  conspioaously  departed  from,  was  that 
the  naiaes  of  places  were  introduced,  thongfa 
Biography  was  rigidly  excluded.  Above  all, 
the  scale  tji  the  work  vnis  that  of  a  modem 
cydopndia,  instead  oi  the  scale  of  Chambem 
and  Harris.  Including  the  Sapplemoit, 
which  vras  begun  a  fow  yoaxe  after  axe  malD 
vrork  was  ended,  it  occupied  twenty-two 
folio  volumes  of  text,  to  which  were  added 
deven  volumes  of  plates,  making  the  set 
thirfy-thrse  in  all.  Its  issae  from  the  prssB 
ooeupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
from  1751  to  1777 .  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  an  indiridoal, 
but  of  a  distingaiBhed  eompany  of  Bdect  con- 
tributors. 
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Ihui  iaai  iaportMit  {«Uan  in  the  le- 
nowned  French  EncydopaBdia  was  adopted  in 
the  prqyect  of  an  Knglirii  one,  which,  had  it 
ever  been  oarried  beyond  a  project,  would 
doubileaB  have  made  its  mark  in  the  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  G(^dsnuth 
wrote  the  pvoepeotuB.  of  a  cjdopiBdia,  of 
which  he  propoaed  to  take  the  editorship, 
and  articles  for  which  were  promtBed  by 
Johnson,  Surke,  and  Beynolds.  The  plan 
waa  checked  by  the  unexpected  ooidaesB  of 
the  bookseUero,  but  only  finally  put  an  end  to 
by  the  premature  death  of  Gddsmith  in  1774. 
Three  years  before — ^in  1771 — aaimilar  work, 
destined  for  a  wide  celebrity,  had  a{^«ixed  in 
£dinburgh  under  'singularly  difforant  aoa- 
picee.  The  '*  JBucydopsedia  Britenniea" 
profeased  to  be ''  by  a  society  of  gentkiBeii  in 
Scotland,"  but  the  '*  society  of  gentlemen  " 
consisted  of  Mr.  William  Smellie  only ;  who, 
according  to  his  biographer  Kerr,  compiled 
single-handed  the  whole  of  the  first  edition, 
and  *'  used  to  say  jocularly  that  he  had  made 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  luod  Soieneae  with  a 
pair  of  scissors."  Between  modesty  and 
jocularity  Smellie  did  not  do  himself  justice, 
for  many  of  the  articles  were  written,  and 
well  written,  by  himself,  who,  while  following 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  had  a  degree  of  learn- 
ing which  would  have  qualified  him  for  apro- 
feaaorship,  as  well  as  a  fund  of  humor  which 
made  him  a  favorite  companion  of  Bobert 
Bums.  The  chief  ground  on  whiah  the  new 
cyclopa&dia  appeals  to  public  fii?or  was  that  it 
was  '*  compiled  on  a  new  plan,  in  which  the 
different  Arts  and  Sciences  are  digested  into 
distinct  treatises  or  systems,  and  the  various 
t^hnirtal  terms,  etc.,  are  explained  as  they 
occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet."  **  This 
plan,"  we  are  told  in  the  Prefiu)e,  '*  difiem 
fiom  that  of  all  the  Dictionaries  of  Arts  and 
Scienoee  hitherto  published ; "  and  the  writer 
was  so  confident  of  its  value,  as  to  add  that 
'  '•  whoever  has  had  occasion  to  consult  Cham* 
hers,  Owen,  etc.,  or  even  the  voluminous 
French  **  Encydopddie,"  will  have  discovered 
the  iplly  of  attempting  to  communicate  soi- 
ence  under  the  various  teehnioal  terms  ar- 
ranged in' alphabetical  order.  According  to 
a  notice  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  '^  Bri- 
tannioa,"  written  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Macvey 
Napier,  the  plan  which  Smellie  adopted  was 
not  even  novel,  but  had  been  used  in  1746  by 
a  Mr.  De  Cootlogcm,  a  Frenchman,  natural- 
ised in  England,  in  a  cyctopsadia  entitled  ^'  A 
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History  (tf  the  Arts  and  Seieocee." 
Whether  novel  or  not,  its  value  was  move 
than  questionable.  Those  who  "  have  ocea> 
siott  to  consult "  a  oydopaddia  are  in  a  difier- 
eni  stage  of  progress  firom  those  who  are  com- 
mencing the  systematic  study  of  a  edenee. 
If  it  be  teally  of  no  advantage  to  a  partioolar 
reader  to  find  the  information  he  is  in  search 
of  in  a  detached  fonn,  he  is  probably  in  the 
position  of  one  who  attempts  to  use  a  die- 
tiooaxy  before  mastering  a  grammar.  The  ar- 
rangement, which  is  a  stumbliog-Uock  to 
him,  is  the  most  oonvenient  of  stepping-stones 
toothen.  There  is  of  course  a  limit  to  the 
utility  of  dividing,  as  vrell  as  a  limit  to  the 
utility  of  bringing  together,  in  a  vrork  of  the 
kind,  and  it  is  in  the  judicious  distribution 
of  the  materials  of  a  cyclopaedia  that  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  its  editorship  oonsislB ; 
but  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  Mr.  Smellie's 
method  is  to  solve  it  with  more  loss  than 
gun. 

The  final  success  of  the  *<  EncydopaBdia 
Britaonioa,"  inatnad  of  being  traceable  to  Mr. 
Smellie's  device,  was  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  a  pba  whioh  led  to  his  indignant  secession . 
The  ''  Oyelopaadia  "  of  Chambers  had  been 
charaeteriaed,  even  in  its  enlarged  editions, 
by  its  restriction  to  scientific  and  miacellane* 
oua  subjects;  it  contained  no  article  whatever 
on  a  proper  name,  either  geographical  or  bio- 
graphical. The  French '*  EncyclopMie  "  had, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  innovated  on 
this  plan  by  admiting  some  geographical 
nameis,  and  in  the  Supplement  a  few  bio* 
graphical  names  were  also  allowed  to  slip  in. 
A  new  edition  of  the  **  Encyclopedic,"  which 
oonmeneed  in  1782  under  the  title  of  **  fin- 
cyoLop^die  MeUiodiqne,"  with  great  altera- 
tions in  its  pkn,  which  vrill  be  touched  on 
more  particularly  hereafter,  contained  in  ad 
dition  to  dictionaries  of  Geography,  a  '<  Dic- 
tionary of  History,"  in  which  biography 
waa  admitted.  This  important  extension 
was  adopted  in  a  second  edition  of  the  «*  En- 
oyelopaBdia  Britannica,"  at  the  instance,  it 
is  said,  of  the  then  Duke  of  Bucdeudi. 
SnelUe,  after  o]^K)sing  it  in  vain,  refused 
to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the 
''  Eneyelopndia ;  "  and  by  declining  to  take 
a  share  in  the  property  of  it,  whidi  was  offered 
him,  unwittingly  declined  a  fortune.  His 
place  woe  taken  in  the  second  edition  by  a 
Mr.  James  Tytler,  whose  oo-operation  is 
thought  to  have  been  of  so  little  advantage  t» 
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tinued  fat  almost  a  oentory  to  tivai  the  Dio- 
tionaiy  of  his  offended  brethren,  bat  with 
oountless  alterations  and  aagmentations,  not 
the  least  important  of  which  was  that  of  its 
title  ;  for  it  was  known,  not  as  the  Diotion- 
ary  of  Furet^re,  but  as  the  *^  Dietionnaire  de 
Travooz,"  the  place  at  whioh  it  was  pub- 
liahed.  Trevouz  being,  undcor  the  old  r^- 
ffime,  a  town  not  within  Fsendi  jarisdio- 
tion,  attained  a  d^ree  of  literaiy  importaaoe 
as  a  spot  whore  books  might  be  printed  whieh 
had  not  received  o£^cial  sanction;  and  the 
''  Jonmal  de  Trevoux  "  and  the  **  Dietion- 
naire de  Trevoaz  "  were  long  fiunoas  as  the 
organs  of  the  Jesuits  before  their  snpprea- 
sion.  The  '*  Dietionnaire  "  assumed  more 
and  moite  in  its  expanded  editionB  the  char* 
aeter  of  a  Cydopffidia,  till  it  was  finalfy 
driven  firom  circulation  by  the  Eneyolopoadia 
of  Diderot,  which  was  partly  aimed  against 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  tlM  Diotionaryof 
Thomas  Gomeille  seems  to  have  sunk,  after 
a  few  editions,  into  the  same  oblivion  as  the 
main  body  of  his  dramas,  and  as  a  volumi* 
nous  Qasetteer  which  ho  also  compiled,  and 
which,  though  very  inaccurate,  was  £6r  a 
time  the  best  of  existing  gasetteers. 

The  three  Dictionaries  of  Fureti^re,  of 
Gomeille,  and  of  Harris,  stand  thus  in  a  sin- 
gular rehition  to  each  other ;  and  the  plan 
of  that  by  Harris,  the  supposed  original  of 
oar  all-embracing  Cyolopcedias,  is  evidently 
the  most  contracted  of  the  three.  While 
Fureti^^s  volumes  aim  at  comprising  the 
whole  stor^  of  a  language,  Gomeille 's'  are 
restricted  to  a  part,  and^lbirris  makes  a 
merit  of  omitting  much  that  Gomeille  in- 
serted. But  all,  in  spite  of  the  distinetaon 
which  Harris  a£feots  to  draw,  are,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  dictionaries  of  things,  not 
words ;  neither  Furiti^re  nor  Gomeille  con« 
fined  himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
they  collected  merely  as  elements  of  language. 
By  the  manner  in  which  Harris  speaks  of  the 
'*  Lexicon  Rationale  *'  of  Ghanvin,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  plan  of  thai  work  ap- 
proached his  own  still  more  ncariy ;  but  we 
.  liave  looked  in  vain  for  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a  copy.  The  real  merit  of  Harris 
must  be  sought  in  the  ability  of  his  exeoution , 
rather  than  the  originality  of  his  plan,  and 
in  this  ability  his  ioHowcr  Ghambers  appears 
to  have  decidedly  surpassed  him. 

The  idea  having  become  popular  in  ESng- 
land  by  the  sueoess  of  Harris  and  Chambers, 


a  swarm  of  *^  Dictionaries  of  the  Arts  ^lad 
Sciences*'  arose,  the  production  of  wlii<^ 
was  &vored  by  the  new  practice  of  pnUiriitiig 
in  parts  or  numbers,  which  vras  peculiarly 
adapted  to  such  works  as  these.    None  of 
them,  however,  could  dispute  pre-eminence 
with  the  work  of  Ghambers,  which  vras  ealled 
by  Bowyer^  the  learned  printer,  <<  the  pride 
of  bookadless,  and  the  honor  of  the  ISnglisb 
nation."    It  even  filled  a  space  in  the  eye  of 
Europe,  till  the  great  Fireneh  Encyclopiedta 
rose  to  eclipse  it,  and  give  its  own  name  to 
an  epoch  and  an  era  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  eighteentii  century. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  French  £nck>p»- 
dia,  so  far  as  the  title  expressed  it,  was,  that 
it  WBB  to  be  a  Dictionary  not  anly  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  iedso  of  Trades  and  Handi- 
crafts, a  '*  Dietionnaire  raisonn^  des  sciencee, 
deserts,  et  des  metiers."  ^e  real  distin- 
guisfaing  feature  of  the  publication  was  that 
it  aimed  not  only  at  supplying  infermation, 
but  at  directing  opinions,  its  articles  being 
offcen  as  distinct  in  character  firom  those  of 
an  ordinary  cyclopssdia  as  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  a  newspaper  from  its  ordinary  para* 
graphs  of  news.  There  have  since  been  pnb- 
liebed  some  professed  Protestant  cydopasdiaB, 
and  some  professed  Gatholic  cydopsodias; 
the  work  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  mig^t 
have  been  appropriately  styled  the  "  Cydo- 
pndia  of  Sceptics."  Originally  founded  on 
a  translation  from  the  En^ish  of  Ghambers, 
it  still  resembled  it  in  many  particulars, 
though  the  conductors  thought  fit  to  speak 
of  their  model  both  in  the  Prefhce,  and  in 
the  article  '*  Encyolop^ie  "  with  undisguised 
disrespect.  The  main  feature  of  the  Fieneh 
publication  in  which  the  plan  of  Ghambers 
was  conspicuously  departed  from,  vras  that 
the  nances  of  places  were  introduced,  though 
l^ography  was  rigidly  exduded.  Above  all, 
the  scale  of  the  work  was  that  of  a  modem 
cydopasdia,  instead  of  the  scale  of  Ghamben 
and  Harris.  Including  ite  Supplement, 
which  was  begun  a  few  yoaza  alter  the  mam 
work  was  ended,  it  occupied  'twenty*two 
folio  volumes  of  text,  to  whioh  were  added 
eleven  volumes  of  plates,  makuig  the  set 
thirty-three  in  all.  Its  issue  from  the  press 
oooupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
from  1751  to  1777 .  Finally,  it  is  to  be  ttotsd 
that  it  was  not  the  woric  of  an  individual, 
but  of  a  distinguished  company  of  select  con* 
tributon. 
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of  IthMtrtoas  pcmonagee  of  all  kindfl, 
fomfBg  thiiB  what  has  since  been  called 
a  Biof^l^cal  Dictionary;  the  namen  of 
heatiien  gode  and  goddenee,  forming  what 
new cnutitates  a  Mythological  Dictionary; 
tte  Laaiee  of  conntrlee,  towns,  and  piaees, 
now  looked  for  in  a  Gazetteer ;  bntthe  names 
of  digBitaries,  such  as  Pope,  Admiral,  Baron ; 
of  paUie  bodies,  sach  as  Parliament  and  Smi- 
bedrim ;  of  parties  in  the  State,  each  as  Roy- 
alists, Agitators,  the  League ;  of  remarkable 
batldings,  saefa  as  Coliseum,  Maasoleom ;  of 
renHokable  books  and  dooaments,  soeh  as 
Genesis  and  the  "  Augsburg  Confession ;  " 
of  remarkable  objects  and  actions,  sncfa  as 
Crown,  Cross,  Mummies,  Duel,  Bed  of  Jus- 
tifis,  ete.,  etc.  In  glancing  through  the  vol- 
uao  we  oome  upon  artides  on  Antipodes, 
Artillery,  Ctaal,  Comedy,  Greek  Fire,  Bn- 
amel,  Medals,  Oriflsmme,  Phosphorus,  Ban« 
yan-tree,  ComefeB,  Meridian,  Stars,  Zodiao, 
Printing,  Arehitectnre,  Painting,  Sculpture. 
*^  Thtn  axe  few  of  these  sort  of  articles,''  the 
Preface'  remarks,  *^  in  the  first  two  rohimes, 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  M..  Mcft4n  in- 
tended to  comprise  them  in  his  dietaonary,  or 
in  a  work  that  he  designed  to  add  to  it ;  for 
in  the  two  first  volumes  we  find  "  a  number  of 
arUdesof  variouskinds  which  areenumerated, 
indttding «« Cardinal,  Parliament,  CMmU,  Ple^ 
iadss,  Skigittarios,"  etc.  Mor^  said  in  his 
Prefooe  of  1673,  that  one  of  his  friends* had 
told  him  that  the  work  he  was  writing  was  an 
( « Ibicjelopeadia  of  History. "  In  the  form  to 
which  it  was  brought  by  the  supplement  of 
1689,  it  was  already«n  Encydopssdia  of  some- 
thing more.  Articles  of  the  kind  enumerated 
do  not  belong  to  a  modem  Biographical  Die- 
tionary  or  Gaxetteer ;  they  are  found  in  a 
modem  '*  Cydopssdia,"  and  in  no  other  work 
of  alphabetical  arrangement,  save,  indeed,  a 
Dictionary.  The  value  of  these  additions 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  reoogmsed  in  the 
manner  then  usual — in  the  instantaneous  pi- 
racy of  the  work  by  the  booksellers  of  Hol- 
land, at  that  time  the  great  literaiy  tnp- 
hooters  of  Europe.  A  new  edition  appeared 
under  their  auspices,  with  the  supplement 
incorporated  with  the  original  stock,  and 
numerous  corrections,  additions,  and  altera- 
tions by  the  industrious  scholar  Le  Clere. 
For  many  years  afterwards  the  cheap  and  ex- 
odknt  Dutch  editions  commanded  an  exten- 
sive sale,  till  .the  French  retaliated  by  issuing 
new  editions  aogmented  with  the  spoils  of 


the  Dtttch.  The  work  was  so  popular  that 
it  attracted  a  *<  parasite,"  4nd  the  famous 
*«  Critical  Dictionary  "  of  Bayle  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  form  a  running  criticism  on 
a  book  BO  unrversally  in  request. 

The  statement  taken  from  Mordri^s  Preface, 
that  a  friend  had  told  him  his  work  would  be 
an  Bncyclopiedia  of  History,  shows  that  the 
term  I^oydopeadfa  vnusi  already  in  common 
use  to  describe  a  work  of  comprehensive 
character ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  di- 
verge  for  a  moment  to  trace  the  word  to  its 
origin.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  applied 
by  Pliny  and  Quintilian — who  both  treat  it 
as  a  fbieign  word,  inserting  it  in  the  original 
Greek  in  the  midst  of  their  Latin — to  denote 
the  whole  circle  of  instruction  or  field  of 
learning,  bat  it  was  never  employed  by  the 
ancients  as  the  titie  of  a  book.  Pliny's  own 
woriE,  indeed,  which  embraces  a  survey  of 
the  whole  knowledge  of  his  time,  vtras  named 
by  himsdf  **  Historia  Naturalis."  The  first 
use  of  EneydopflDdia  as  a  title  is  now  gener- 
ally, bat  erroneously,  ascribed  to  the  Arabs. 
It  u  said  in  the  account  of  Encyclopeedias,. 
by  Mr.  Maevey  Napier,  prefixed  to  the  "  Bri- 
tanniea,"  and  also  in  many  other  similar 
notices,  tiiat  an  Arabic  treatise  on  the  Sci- 
ences, by  Alfarabi,a  great  Oriental  luminary 
of  the  tenth  century,  is  described  by  Casiri, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in 
the  Escurial,  published  at  Madrid  in  1760, 
and  that  Casiri  '*  mentions  that  it  is  inscribed 
with  the  title  of  Encydopsedia."  But  a  ref- 
erence to  the  catalogue  in  question  will  show 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  though  a  pardonable 
one.  Casiri  does,  indeed,  describe  the  book 
(at  vol.  i.  page  189)  as  **  Opus  in  primis 
eraditom  ao  pemtile  Encychpffdia  inscrip- 
turn ;  *'  but  in  a  note  to  the  word  "  Encyclo- 
pndia,**  ho  gives  the  Arabic  title,  Ihsa-eU 
olfim,  **  Description  of  the  Sciences,"  which 
he  had  aimed  at  translating  by  the  European 
term.  The  work  would  appear  to  be  of  nq 
great  extent,  for  Casiri  catalogues  it  as  the 
third  tract  in  a. single  manuscript  volume; 
and  be  afterwards  gives  a  list,  taken  from  an 
Arabio  bibliographer,  of  sixty  works  by  Al- 
fiirabi,  among  which  the  *^  Ihsa-el-olum  "  is 
not  pointed  out  as  of  any  particular  bulk  or 
importance.  Another  assertion  which  is  cur- 
rent witi)  regard  to  the  title  is  equally  open 
to  oorreetion.  **  The  first  person  who  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  an  encydopesdia  or  univer- 
sal diotienaiy,'*  we  are  told  in  Timperley'to 
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the  cfedit  of  the  work,  that  those  who  seek  his 
biography  will  seek  it  in  vain  in  the  colonuiB  of 
the  modem  * <  fincyclopaBdia  Britannica. ' '  He 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Gbambers's  **  Eminent 
Seotsmen,"  one  of  those  drunken  men  of  let- 
ters who  were  then  as  common  as  they  have 
fortanately  since  been  rare,  and,  lodging  at  a 
washerwoman's,  it  is  said  he  had  no  other 
desk  on  which  to  writo  his  articles  than  her 
inverted  tab.  But  the  second  edition  of  the 
'*  Britannica,"  under  whatever  anspioes,  had  a 
much  more  brilliant  success  thtm  the  first, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  a  stiil  more-sao- 
oessful  third.  Its  subsequent  history  was 
treated  at  length  in  an  artide  in  the  seTen* 
tieth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review;  and 
a  new  edition  has  been  lately  completed, 
enriohed,  chiefly  on  the  more  p<^lar  snb- 
jeots,  with  contributions  by  many  distin- 
guished writers.  From  the  time  of  the  second 
edition  of  this  work,  every  cydopsBdia  of  note 
in  England  or  elsewhere  has  been  a  cydopee- 
dia  not  solely  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  of 
the  whole  wide  drde  of  general  leanung  and 
miscellaneous  information. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  meaning,  or 
rather  the  application ,  of  the  word  oyclop»dia 
has  entirely  changed.  About  a  century  ago, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  denoted  a  dictionary  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  exclusively  ;  it  now  de- 
notes a  dictionary  of  universal  information, 
of  which  the  arts  and  sciences.form  but  a  part, 
and  that  not  the  most  important  one.  Are 
we  hence  to  conclude  that  the  modem  cyclo- 
psedia  was  unknown  before  this  course  of  ex- 
periments was  begun  ?  If  we  were  to  do  so, 
we  should  &11  into  error.  The  thing  ex- 
isted before,  but  under  another  name ;  and 
the  class  of  work  now  prevalent  is  in  resiity 
of  earlier  origin  than  ibe  class  it  appears  to 
have  superseded.  An  examination  of  some 
of  the  older  books  of  xeferonoe  will  demon- 
strate this  curious  fact. 

The  «' Historical  Dictionary"  of  Louis 
Mor€ri  vras  one  of  the  most  indispensable  sets 
of  books  in  a  well»appointed  Ubrary  for  about 
a  century  from  the  date  of  its  first  appearance 
at  Lyons  in  1673.  It  ran  in  the  original 
French  through  two-and-twenty  editiiMw,  the 
last  of  which  vras  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It 
was  translated,  imitated,  and  enlarged  in 
English  and  Dutch  and  GermaD^  and  even  in 
Spanish ;  and  Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
ordeced  its  transLation  into  Slavonic.  The 
original  volame  which  was  the  frther  of  so 


numerous  a  progeny  was  mainly  a  dktioBAjy 
of  the  names  of  persons  and  places — a  g/Me/tr- 
teer  and  biographical  dictionary  in  one ;  and 
it  is  important  to  remember,  in  eetimaling 
the  merits  of  Mor^ri,  that  no  such  work  as  m 
general  biographical  dictionary  vras  at  that 
time  in  existence.  His  was  the  first  book  in 
which  a  reader  would  find  assembled  sketclMS 
of  the  lives  of  CsBsar  and  Columbus,  Arioato 
and  Oalvin,  Charies  I.  of  Engknd  and  Charlea 
V.  of  Germany. 

The  great  work  of  Moreri  vra«  pngeoled 
when  he  vras  twenty*five,  and  produced  vHmb 
lie  was  thirty.  He  died  in  1680,  at  tMrt^ 
seven,  vrom  out  by  the  labor  of  preparing  a 
second  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  he 
only  lived  to  complete  the  first  in  print.  The 
second  vras  issued  by  other  hands ;  the  vrork 
was  more  successful  tlian  before;  and  in 
1689  it  had  already  reached  a  fifth  edition  at 
Paris,  which  was  augmented  'by  a  third  roL' 
ume  of  supplement,  by  the  Abb6  de  Saint* 
Ussan.  The  Pre&oe  to  this  supplement  is 
remarkable  in  many  points  of  view.  '*  The 
real  use  <^thi8  Dictionary,"  says  the  writer^ 
<*  is  to  obtain  at  once  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
of  some  degree  of  importance  either  in  history 
or  scienee,  information  vrhicb  is  not  iboiid 
elsewhere,  or  only  to  be  found  after  a  tedious 
seafch,  and  in  books  which  treat  of  matten 
a^  length  ;  besides  which  it  would  be  neoea- 
sary  to  have  at  one's  disposal  libraries  of  great 
extent  to  search  out  what  was  wanted  to  be 
known .  It  has  now  been  endeavored  to  oom- 
l^ete  the  subjects  which  wwe  not  treated  at 
sufllcient  length  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 
M.  Mor^,  and  to  indude  in  this  Dictionary 
everything  curious  and  worthy  of  remark. 
Many  persons  of  learning  and  capacity  to  ex- 
ecute this  great  design  have  assisted  in  this 
labor.  Some  have  composed  articles  on  the 
subjects  which  they  have  made  their  priqoi* 
pal  study,  and  others  have  made  abetnels 
from  the  principal  authors,  ancient  and  mod- 
era,  French,  Latin,  Italian,  ete.  These  ab- 
stracts are  sometimes  from  a  single  author 
who  has  treated  the  subject  profoundly^and 
often  from  several  whose  infivmatTon  has 
been  oombined  in  one  article.'*  lit  place  of 
a  single  author  we  find  heie  in  fall  opeimtioo 
the  modem  system  of  Editor  and  Oontriba- 
tors.  The  Preface  also  called  the  Attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  cbaraoter  and  variety  of 
the  artidee  which  the  work  coulained.  Not 
only,  it  was  pointed  opt,  did  it  embniee  the 
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Q]|fa»p|9' mAkMr,  idiOt  if  be  had  really  fiNaaod 
the  first  plan  of  a  Qydopcedia,  might  posnbij 
have  attained  the  object  of  bis  ambitioni 
but  who,  as  it  is,  has  not  even  found  a  niehe 
iaihe  <  <  Biogmphie  Univenelle. ' '  The  Mar- 
tiaitts  whom  Akted  mentions  appears  to  have 
pabiisbed  an  '^  Idea  brevis  et  methodical  £n* 
oydopeediaa  sea  Adumhratio  Universitatis," 
at  Eerbom,  the  native  town  of  Alsted*  in 
1606,  when  ^Usted  was  eighteen  yeajn  of 
age,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  to  have 
first  inspired  him  with  the  idea  which  he 
afterwards  carried  out.  If,  therefore,  we 
pttt  aside  the  obscure  and  dubious  daim  of 
Aoqoaviva,  it  would  appear  that  to  Riqgel* 
beigiaa  belongs  the  merit,  whether  laige  or 
smaUt  of  having  first  used  the  word  KiwAonro*- 
6aa  as  the  tiUe  to  a  book,  and  to  Alsted  that 
of  having  fint  used  it  as  the  title  of  a  vast 
system  of  knowledge  which  did  not  differ  in 
the  principle  oi  iti  arrangement  frfuoi  many 
ooapendinms  of  knowledge  which  existed 
before  him.  The  plan  of  Akted  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  antioipatB  that  of  JdUn 
rM,  to  whom  we  now  return. 

Only  fenr  years  after  Mor^ri's  first  edition, 
there  appeand  at  Basil,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, in  two  closely  printed  folios  pKiQsent- 
ing  an  enormous  mass  of  reading,  the 
*'  Lexicon  Univenale  Historioo-Geog^phioo' 
Chtonologico-Poetico-Philologienm  "  of  John 
Jacob  Hofmann,  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Basfl.  This  was  in  1677 ;  and  in 
1683,  before  the  appearance,  of  any  su|^[)le- 
ment  to  Mor^ri,  Holmann  had  produced  a 
sui^lement  to  his  own  Lexicon  in  two  more 
copious  foUoe  than  the  Lexicon  itself.  The 
original  and  the  supplement  were  incorpor- 
ated, with  numerous  additiouB  by  the  author, 
in  an  edition  issued  by  the  ever-aetive  Dutoh 
booksellers  in  1698 ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
the  author  was  in  league  with  the  Dutchmen, 
and  his  Swiss  publishers  commenced  an  ac- 
tion against  him  for  having  assisted  the  pi- 
rates. The  Dutch  edition  of  HoAnann  conr 
tinues  to  tills  day  a  valued  book  of  reforenoe. 
It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  declining  fortunes 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that,  while  the  French  Morfri  ran 
through  its  two-aad4wcnty  editions,  its 
Latin  competitor  was  never  reprinted  after 
1698.  The  plan  of  Hofmann  is  markedly  co- 
incident with  that  of  Moreri .  The  geograph- 
ical notices  are  particularly  oc^nous  ;  though 
it  is  said  that  HofiBDwni,  in  the  course  of  a 


loQg  life,  had  never  been  out  of  Biisll :  the 
biographical  comprise  a  largo  array  of  the 
dead,  and  even  a  few  of  the  living,  including 
the  oontemporazy  sovereigns  Louis  XIV.  and 
Charles  11.  It  might  have  been  argued  with 
some  plausibility  that  the  same  plan  must 
have  occurred  simultaneously  to  the  French- 
man and  the  Swiss,  since  the  four  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  appearance  of  the 
two  dictionaries  seem  a,ltogether  insufficient 
to  the  compilation,  by  one  hand,  of  the  mass 
of  curious  matter  which  fills  the  pages  of  the 
first  edition  of  Hofmann ;  but,  as  in  the  six 
years  whidi  followed  he  undoubtedly  added 
a  still  larger  quantity  to  the  origin^  stock, 
the  objection  fidls  in  his  case  to  the  ground. 
It  is  to  Mordri,  therefore,  that  we  must 
award  the  undivided  honor  of  having  struck 
out  a  plan,  which  found  so  early  an  imitator, 
and  which  has  never  wanted  imitators  from 
that  day  to  this* 

The  *' Lexicon  Universale'*  of  Hofmann 
was  soon  followed  by  the  commencement  of 
an  *'  Universal  Library  "  in  a  modem  lan« 
guage,  and  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale. 
This  was  the  Biblioteca  Universale,  o  sia 
Gran  Dizionario  Storioo,  Geografico,  Antico, 
Modemo,  Naturale,  Poetico,  Cronologioo, 
Genealogico,  Matematico,  Politico,  Botanico, 
Medico,  Chimico,  Giuridico,  Filosofico,  Teo- 
iQgico,  e  Biblioo,"  of  Fra  Vincenzo  Coro- 
nelli,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1701.  Coronelli's  was  indeed  a 
''gigantic  genius  fit  to  grapple  wich"  or 
even  to  oompUe  whole  libraries.  In  the  por- 
trait  of  him,  which  is  given  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Dictionary,  he  is  depicted  as  sur- 
rounded with  scrolls  bearing  the  titles  of  his 
writings ;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  printed  vol- 
umes, in  various  languages,  chiefiy  on  mat- 
ters of  geography.  He  tells  us  that  he  had 
been  eag^iged  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
collecting  in  Italy,  France,  and  England  the 
materials  of  this  vast  ''farrago,''  a  date 
which  brings  him  dose  to  the  date  of  Mordri, 
who  oommeneed  the  compilation  of  his  Dic- 
tionary in  1668.  The  «'  Biblioteca  Univer- 
sale "  was  to  consist  of  fivo-and-forty  folio 
volumes ;  and  Coronelli  announced  that  even 
if  Providence  were>  to  terminate  his  life  bo- 
fore  the  complotioa  of  his  undertaking,  he 
had  taken  measures  to  continue  it  beyond 
the  grave.  "  The  materials,"  says  the  Pre- 
fiMe,  '*aro  already  ananged,  and  several 
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*'  EnojolopcBdia  oi  literary  and  Typogrikphi- 
^  Anecdote,"  *<  was  Andrew  Matthew  Ae- 
quaviva,  Duke  of  Atri  and  Prtnoe  of  Terarao, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  published  a  work  under  this  title 
in  two  volumes  folio,  whioh,  though  scanty 
and  defective,  was  sufficient  to  give  some 
hints  for  conducting  a  compilation  of  ti»t 
kind.  He  died  in  the  year  1528."  Timper- 
ley  probably  copied  this  statement  verbaUm, 
as  was  his  practice,  &om  some  author  whose 
name  he  does  not  give ;  but  the  statement  is 
*  inadmissible  as  it  stands.  The  sole  authority 
for  the  existence  of  Acquaviva's  books  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ambiguous  s^itence  of  the 
careless  and  inaccurate  Faulus  Jovius,  the 
contemporary  of  the  author,  who  adds  to  the 
assertion  that  no  Prince  of  Italy  surpassed 
Aequaviva  in  learning,  the  words  <^  nti  pne* 
dare  constat  ex  eo  libro  nobtli  pariter  ac  em- 
dito  qui  Encyclopsodia  inscribitur."  Maz- 
zucbelii,  the  most  diligent  of  Italian  bibli- 
ographers, says  in  his  **  Sorittori  dMtalia," 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  such 
a  book;  and  Afflitto,  who  in  his  *<6orit> 
tori  di  Napoli "  has  a  very  fuU  notice  of  the 
whole  family  of  Aequaviva,  remarks  that 
<*  of  this  book  apparently  nothing  remains  to 
us  but  the  title."  Addung  thinks  that  the 
work  really  meant  by  Jovius  is  a  Yolnme  by 
Aequaviva,  still  extant,  of  Oomments  on  Plu- 
tarch, in  which  we  are  told  in  the  title  that 
'^  omnis  divinsd  et  humanss  sapieotisB  arcana 
patefiunt. ' '  The  conjecture  seems  very  likely 
to  be  a  correct  one. 

The  first  extant  work  of  msgnitade  whioh 
really  bears  the  name  we  are  tracing  is  the 
<<  EncydopsBdia ,"  a  centoiy  later  than  Aequa- 
viva, of  John  Henry  Alsted,  a  Protestant  ckc^ 
gyman,  who  vras  bom  in  1588  at  Herbom,  in 
Nassau,  but  migrated  to  Transytvaoia,  where 
he  died  in  1638.  Alsted's  '<  Eaeydi^Kedia  " 
saw  two  editions  in  his  own  time— the  fint 
in  1620,  and  the  second  in  1630 ;  dates  which 
are  given  from  his  own  statement  in  the  first 
case,  and  from  the  book  itself  in  the  eeeond, 
and  whioh  differ  from  those  to  be  found  in 
several  works  of  some  reputation.  The  sec- 
ond edition,  the  entire  product  of  his  own 
pen,  except  where  he  was  guilty  of -pbgia^ 
rism  (to  which  Thomasius  asserts  he  was 
much  addicted),  runs,  in  two  folio  volumes, 
to  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty^fonr 
pages  of  very  small  type  in  double  eoiuBUis 


of«ighty  lilies  to  a  pegs.    IMs  vast  masa  <if 
matter  is  drawn  up  in  a  maimer  whieb  paeiti* 
iarly  unfits  it  for  consultation,  and  was  evi- 
dentiy  intended  by  its  too-com|Jaoent  autiior 
for  ootttmuous  reading,  the  divisions  and  sub- 
dtvisions  of  every  subject  being  carried  to  an 
extnme  unusual  even  in  that  age  of  pedan- 
try.   Alsted  seems,  indeed,  to  hav<e 
partiottkudy  adverse  to  alphabetiad 
ment,  except  in  the  case  of  an  index.    One 
of  his  other  works  is  a  **  Compendium 
Philoso|^id,"puUished  in  1625,  and 
even  in  a  dietionaiy — ^he  avoids  in  general 
giving  tiie  words  iHiieh  he  defines  in  the  or- 
der of  the  alphabet.    He  lays  down  as  a  def- 
inition at  the  b^mning  of  bis  **  Encydopse- 
dia : ''  <(  Em^eLopaddia est  methodka compre- 
bensio  remm  omnium  in  hac  yiti  dkeasda- 
rum."    His  work  had  the  honor  of  being 
i^rinted  in  1649  at  Lyons ;  but  tfaon^  bis 
contemporaries  complimented  his  d&igenee 
by  pointing  out  that  '*  Sedulitas "  was  the 
anagram  of  Alstedins,  their  opinion  of  his 
judgment  was  probably  not  heightened  by  his 
bdi^  that  the  germs  of  all  knowledge  what- 
ever are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  the  Millennium  would  commence  in  the 
year  1694.    In  the  introduction  to  bis  <«  Oy- 
clopeadia  "  he  does  not  assert  that  his  work 
is  the  first  of  its  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
speaks  of  sevend  authors  as  having  preceded 
him  with  works  of  a  oharacter  similar  to  his 
own,  and  particularly  mentions  Fortius  Ring* 
dbergius  and  Matthew  Martinius  as  the  au- 
tiioiB  of  *<  Encyclopsedias."    There  is  a  work 
of  Ringelbergitts,  of  which  there  are  two  edi- 
tions, each  in  a  moderate-sized  duodecimo 
vokune— ^ne,  printed  at  Basil  in  1541,  bear- 
ing the  titie  '*  Lucubrationes  vel  potius  abso* 
lutissima  KvftXonm/kia ; "  the  other,  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1556,  bearing  the  title  **  RingeU 
bergii  Opera,"  without  any  mention  of  Cy- 
clopsidia — ^the  contents  of  both  being  exactly 
the  same.    The  volume  consists  of  a  series 
of  dissertations  on  grammar,  dialectics,  rhet* 
oris,  etc. :  and  tovrards  the  end  there  is  a 
diViaioa  called  "  Chaos  "  into  which  the  au. 
thor  has  thrown  whatever  he  could  find  no 
fitter  i^ace  for.    The  book  is  composed  in  a 
most  ambitious  vein,  and  in  one  passage  the 
author  bursts  out :  '*  I  would  rathttr  be  tora 
in  a  thousand  pieces  (and  may  I  perish  if  I 
speak  otherwise  than  I  fi^d)  than  giTc  up  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  very  summit  of  innnor- 
tal  fiuae."    Such  wete  the  aspirations  ef  ta 
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Into  fl6?«itl  «tron,  and  the  book  which  he 
mentions  as  anonymons  is  shown  by  Prosper 
Marehaad  to  ha^  been  a  work  by  Torren- 
tinila,  a  learned  Dntchman,  the  first  edition 
of  which  was  published  with  his  name  long 
before  the  date  of  1534.  Bot  even  Prosper 
Marefaand,  whose  article  on  Torrentinns,  in 
his  Critical  Dictionary,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious pieces  of  literary  research  anywhere 
to  be  found,  has  fidlen  into  oversights  and 
errors  which  those  who  come  a  centary  after 
him  caji  easily  correct  by  the  aid  of  the  more 
elaborate  catalognes  of  the  eariy  literatnre  of 
iSaitipe  which  are  now  in  existence.  The 
current  ideas  on  the  history  of  biographical 
dic^onaries  abound  in  mistakes  which  it 
would  be  neither  useless  nor  uninteresting  to 
rectify ;  but  the  task  is  one  which  Our  limits 
wiH  not  allow  ns  to  pursue.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  that  while  separate  gasetteers  or  geo- 
graphical dictionaries  liave  existed  from  the 
time  of  Stephanas  Bysantinos,  who  is  assigned 
by  the  best  critics  to  the  fifth  century,  the 
earliest  exelusiTely  biographical  dictionaiy  in 
European  literature  is  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  earliest  bearing  the  name  of  Biographical 
Dictionary  is  the  English  publication  com- 
menced by  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  of  John- 
sonian fiime,  in  1761, — ^the  same  book  which 
in  its  third  edition  is  still  well  known  as 
Ohafanera^s  Dictionary,  from  its  editor,  Alex- 
ander Chalmers.  The  earliest  biographical 
dictionary  sprang  firom  the  historical  diction- 
ary of  Bayle.  Bayle,  as  we  have  seen,  grew 
out  of  Mor^ri ;  and  we  belicTe  after  exami- 
nation that  in  this  respect  also  Mor^i  was 
different  firom  all  who  preceded  him,  and  es- 
sentially a  founder.  It  is  now  time,  however, 
to  return  to  the  main  subject. 

The  Cyelopeadia  might  be  expected  to  pros- 
per in  Germany,  the  land  of  erudition.  The 
legitimate  successor  to  the  great  work  of  Zed- 
ler  is  the  great  work  of  Erech  and  Grtiber, 
the  **  Encyclopiidie  aller  Kiinste  und  Wissen- 
sehaften,"  commenced  in  1818  and  still  slowly 
advancing  towards  completion.  As  in  some 
gigantic  tunnel,  for  the  execution  of  which 
three  shafts  are  obliged  to  be  sunk,  opera- 
tions were  till  lately  carried  on  at  once  in 
this  cyciopindta  from  three  different  points 
of  the  alphabet.  The  first  division,  begin- 
ning of  course  at  A,  has  now  advanced  in 
seventy-five  volumes  to  nearly  the  end  of  6  ; 
the  second,  beginning  at  H,  in  thirty-one  vol- 
nmes  to  Jonius ;  and  the  third,  beginning  at 


O,  in  twenty-five  volumes  to  Phyxins ;  mak- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty-one  volumes  in 
all.  But  the  number  of  volumes  sounds  more 
formidable  than  it  really  is,  for  the  quartos 
of  Ersch  and  Griiber  are  particularly  thin  for 
German  quartos,  amounting  to  less  than  five 
hundred  pages  each.  The  work  is  solidly, 
perhaps  too  solidly  done ;  for  in  the  case  of 
the  four  Georges,  Kings  of  England,  the  Cy- 
dopsDdia  absolutely  gives  us  two  lives  of  each 
individual  —  one  written  by  an  Englishman, 
the  other  by  a  German.  Many  of  the  arti- 
cles would  of  themselves  fill  octavos  of  the 
usual  dimensions.  The  work  will  probably 
surpass  in  number  of  volumes  and  regularity 
of  publication  the  **  Ookonomisch-tecbnolo- 
gische  Etacydopidie  ''  of  Kriinitz,  which  is 
of  itself  a  marvel.  It  commenced  in  1773, 
and  was  completed  in  1858,  in  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  octavos.  It  is  scarcely  a  won- 
der that  it  is  recorded  as  a  fact  in  its  history, 
that  at  Uie  time  that  the  volume  had  been 
pOblished  which  closes  with  the  article 
"  Leiche,'* — a  corpse,  —  the  original  editor, 
Kriinitz,  was  stretched  on  his  bier. 

The  great  work  of  Zedler  had  been  preceded 
in  point  of  time  by  a  small  publication,  the 
title  of  which,  ^'  Conversations-Lexicon,"  is 
now  univeraslly  fiimiliar.  It  was  in  the  year 
1704  that  the  ^  Scales  Staats-Zeitungs  und 
Conversations-Lexicon  "  was  first  issued  in  a 
single  octavo  volume  at  Leipzig,  by  the  firm 
of  Gleditschy  one  of  those  venerable  German 
bookselling  firms  the  history  of  which  can  be 
traced  for  centuries.  According  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  time,  an  eminent  author  was  ap- 
plied to  to  write  the  preface ;  and  though  Jo- 
hannes HUbner  wrote  nothing  else,  the  book 
was  nsnally  known  from  him  as  Hiibner's 
Lexicon.  The  contents  of  the  volume  are 
similar  to  those  of  Mor^i  on  an  abridged 
scale,  except  that  biography  is  omitted,  and 
Htibner,  to  show  the  utility  of  the  new  pub- 
lication in  the  perusal  of  newspapers,  gave  a 
list  of  a  hundred  words,  very  like  those  we 
have  quoted  from  the  pre&oe  to  Mor^ri's 
Supplement  —  Whigs,  Tories,  Cameronians, 
etc.  The  book  was  so  successful  that  it  ran 
through  five  editions  by  1712,  and  in  1713 
Hiibner  was  called  on  to  write  a  preface  to  a 
second  part,  **  Curicueee  Katur-  Kunst-  Ge- 
werb-  und  Handlnngs-Lexicon,"  intended  to 
form  one  of  a  scries  of  '*  Real  Lexicons  "  or 
Cydopssdias,  in  one  volume,  each  on  a  differ- 
ent subject,  on  a  very  similar  plan  to  those 
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which  have  been  lamed  irithin  the  last  forty 
years  by  the  Messrs.  Longman.  One  of  these 
Lexicons  was  the  &mous  <'  Gelehrten  Lexi- 
con/' or  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
first  known  as  Menokenias's,  then  as  Joe- 
cher's,  the  last  edition  of  which,  in  four 
quarto  yolumes,  and  its  incomplete  oontinna- 
tioc  by  Adelnng  and  Rotennnnd,in  six  other 
quartos,  are  known  and  priaed  by  every  lit- 
erary inquirer.  The  '<  CiHiyersations-Lexi- 
con ''  of  Hiibnor  continued  its  triumphant 
course  for  upwards  of  a  oentury.  The  last 
edition  of  it  we  have  traced  Ib  the  thirty-first, 
in  four  volumes,  at  Leipzig,  in  1824. 

Meanwhile  the  name  had  been  borrowed  for 
another  publication,  which  has  made  the 
name  famous  and  also  made  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  cyclopeedias.  A  certain  Dr.  Loe- 
bell  projected  and  commenced  in  1796  a  cydo- 
psedia  for  the  ladies  under  the  title  of  <*  Fran* 
enzimmer  Lexicon,"  and,  though  he  died  in 
1798,  the  work  was  carried  on  and  finally 
completed  after  many  delays  in  1810.  The 
stock  of  the  work  was  then  sold  to  Brock- 
haus,  a  bookseller  in  Amsterdam;  the  title 
was  altered,  the  contents  improved,  and  in 
his  hands  it  prospered  so  amazingly  that  be- 
fore a  second  edition  could  be  completed,  a 
third  and  fourth  were  called  fbr.  The  lead- 
ing idea  in  *^  Brockhaus's  Conversations- 
Lexicon,"  as  it  was  universally  called  in 
honor  of  its  publisher  who  was  also  partly  its 
editor,  was  that  it  should  be  an  <'  £ncyclo- 
pesdia  of  Modem  Times,"  much  prominence 
being  given  to  subjects  of  every  kind  after  the 
date  of  the  first  French  Bevolntion,  in  com- 
parison to  those  before  it.  Especial  attention 
was  also  paid  in  it  to  literary  matters  in  pref- 
erence to  scientific.  One  of  the  elements  of 
its  original  success  was,  no  doubt,  its  paucity 
of  volumes;  but  it  has  gone  on  increasing 
and  increasing,  till  it  has  now  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  full-grown  cydopeDdia,  and 
the  last  edition,  completed  in  1855,  nominally 
consists  of  fifteen  ootavo  volumes,  but  really 
comprises  sixteen,  the  two  last  being  called 
the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifteenth. 
It  has  in  consequence  been  deemed  advisable 
to  publish  an  abridgment  in  four  octavos,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  its  less  affluent  pa- 
trons. 

That  the  success  of  the  Lexicon  of  Brock- 
haus  should  have  called  forth  numerous  or 
rather  innumerable  imitations  in  Germany, 
is  not  Calculated  to  excibs  surprise ;  but  the 


extent  to  wUdi  it  h^  bean  aMda  the 
of  similar  undertakings  in  other  oountriea  is 
a  phenomenon  without  A  parallel.    The  aaost 
prominent  facf  in  the  htemrf  aspect  of  laod- 
em  Europe  is  the  large  number  of  langoagcp 
now  usd^  cultivatiou,  compared  to  the  Aom 
ber  a  oentury  ago.    That  period  has  wit- 
aessed  the  rise  of  German  litemtuie  from  ob- 
scurity  and  n^ect  to  the  position  of  one  of 
the  three  principal  li  teratnree  of  EniDpe;  tkt 
revival  of  Danish  and  Swedish  from  a  oon- 
dition  of  languor ;  the  rapid  developmeiit 
of  Kuasian  ntkder  every  Gireumstanoe  of  &- 
vor;  the  steadly  advance  of  Polish  «g^'iH 
every  conceivable  obstacle ;  the  sodden  enuin- 
cipatioa  of  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  £rom  a 
state  in  which  they  wetre  both  supposed  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  ^inction.    One  <yf  the  signs 
of  life  in  many  of  these  laogiiages  has  been 
the  call  for  newspapers  and  periodicals^  and 
latterly  for  oyclopsDdias ;  and  by  all  the  other 
nations  the  Gemiaa  CoDverBationB-Leuooii 
has  been  taken  as  a  model.    The  **  Daosk 
Conversations-Lexioon  "  of  Kofi)d  and  the 
^'Pansk  Conversations-Lexicon"  of  lAisen 
are  Iwth  founded  on  the  work  of  Broekbaos ; 
but  with  substitutionB  of  other  maUec  whsie 
Danish  intesoBts  are  in  question.    Those  who 
look  for  their  information  on  the  a&iia  of 
Sleswtck  and  Hobtein  in  the  Danish  Lexicon 
will  soon  perceive  that  theartide^  present  no 
German  tinge.    The  articles  of  Seandinavian 
biography  are  also  in  general  rewritten,  and 
with  much  advantage  to  their  fulness  and 
correctness;  for,  altliougb  to  Western  and 
Southern  Eiurope  the  Gentians  are  still  the 
chief  authorities  on  Scandinsivian  matters,  the 
natives  are  far  from  admitting  the  depth  of 
their  information  or  the  justice  of  their  criti- 
oism.    The  Hungarian  **£smeretek  Taia" 
is  also  founded  on  the  basis  of  Brockhana, 
with  all  that  relates  to  Hungary  rewritten — 
a  process  which  has  the  e£fect  of  clothing  a 
skeleton  with  flesh.    The  Hungarians  have, 
however*  of  late  grown  more  ambitious ;  and, 
in  addition  to  other  works  of  the  kindj  the 
St.  Stephen's  Society,  a  Oatholic  literary  as- 
sociation, has  oommenoeda  new  undertaking, 
the  *'  Egyetemes  Magyar  EncyclopiBdia  "  or 
'' Universal   Hungarian    Cyolopcedia,"    of 
which  the  first  three  substantial  volumes  ex- 
tend no  farther  in  the  alphabet  than  '<  Asa.'^ 
On  all  Hungarian  matters  the  infi)nnation 
of  this  cydopsBdia  is  most  copious ;  but  ou 
fcMreign  matters,  it  is  of  no  good  augury  that 
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they*  speak  in  the  ingheel  tenneof  aoertftin 
English  History  of  the  Refonkiation,  and 
aseribe  it  not  to  Cobbett,  but  to  Gobden. 
The  Russian  «<  Entstklopedechesky  Lexikoo/' 
commenoed  by  Greoh  in  1835,  was  also  to  bo 
founded  in  non-Bassian  articles  on  the  work 
of  Brockhaos ;  bat  ^ew  to  saoh  an  ampli- 
tude that,  in  spite  of  imperial  patronage,  it 
collapsed  at  the  seventeenth  yolnme  in  the 
fourUi  letter  of  the  RasBian  alphabet,  which 
oonsists  of  thirty-six.  The  suooeeding  Rus- 
sian Cyclopaedia,  of  more  modest  dimensions, 
was  completed  by  Staroheysky,  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, in  1855 ;  and  two  new  oompetiton  in 
the  same  walk  are  now  contending  for  the  fi^ 
vor  of  the  Baesian  pnblio.  The  Polish  Gy- 
dopeedia  of  the  booksdler  Orgelbiand,  the 
twelfth  volume  of  whioh  has  just  appealed  at 
Warsaw,  bringing  it  to  the  letter  H,  is  an- 
other dfishoot  of  Brookhaus ;  but  appeals  par^ 
ticolarly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Catholic 
public,  which  was  dnly  informed  in  the 
*'  BibliDteka  Warssawska  "  that  some  masses 
had  been  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
publisher  to  inaugurate  its  oommeuoement. 
The  Bohemian  GyciopSBdia  of  Riegar,  also 
largely  indebted  to  Brookhaus,  began  its 
oonne  in  18^1,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  in 
so  Ufloited  a  country  as  Bohemia,  in  whioh 
only  a  portion  of  the  population  speaks  Bo- 
hemian, it  has  found  no  less  than  seven  thou- 
sand  subscribers.  Literary  enthusiasm  has 
seldom  at  any  time  biased  higher  in  any  n^ 
tion  than  now,  fanned  by  an  ardent  spirit  of 
nationality,  in  some  of  the  awakening  popu- 
lations of  Eastern  Europe. 

Even  in  Western  Europe  moreover  the '  *  Oon* 
ver8ations*>Lexikon  "  has  served  as  the  basis 
for  large  literary  enterprises.  The  '*  Diction* 
naire  de  la  Conversation  et  de  la  Lecture,''  a 
suoosesfol  and  meritorious  work,  which  was 
commraced  at  Paris  in  1832,  was  avowedly 
founded  upon  it,  as  the  title  shows ;  and  the 
*<  Enoydop^ie  dee  Gens  du  Monde^"  which 
was  its  rival,  borrowed  also  largely  from  the 
German  prototype.  As  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  French  served  as  conductors  for  in- 
troducing a  new  idea  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Southern  Buxope.  Italy,  which  had  until 
then  no  general  eyclopiBdia  in  the  modem 
sense,  —  that  of  Coronelli  bdng  imperfect, 
and  that  of  Pivati  being  of  the  now  obsolete 
scho(4  of  Chambers, — ^vras  indebted  to  Pomba, 
the  spirited  pablisber  of  Turin,  for  an  *'  En- 
•iclopedia  ItsUana«"  which  was  broi^t  to 
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a  sooeesBful  termination,  and  is  now  pessing 
throngh  a  second  and  improved  edition. 
Spain,  which  had  hitherto  made  but  one 
abortive  attempt,  followed  virith  an  <<Enci- 
dopedia  Modema,"  from  the  press  of  Mel- 
lado,  who  had  already  given  to  Spanish  liter- 
a^re  an  '<  Historical  Dictionary,"  which  is 
a  valuable  mine  of  informatioD  on  tiie  '*  things 
of  Spain."  Portngal  is  the  only  country  of 
literary  antecedents  which  remains  without 
a  Cydopeedia* 

The  «  CoDvevsations-Lexikon  "  was  first 
translated  into  the  English  language  in  1829 
-32  in  the  United  States,  by  the  German, 
Francis  Lieber,  under  the  very  inappropriate 
name  of  <<  Eocyclopeodia  Americana ;  "  and 
in  1841  and  1862  it  was  reprinted  at  Glas- 
gow, with  some  additional  introductory  mat- 
ter, under  the  title  of  the  **  Popular  Cyclo- 
peodia."  This  cydopfiodia  was  less  an  imita^ 
tion  than  a  translation  of  the  German  work, 
though  it  contained  several  original  American 
artides ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  it  did  not  take  root  dther  in 
America  or  England.  With  all  its  merit, 
there  is  a  certain  dryness  about  both  the  mat> 
ter  and  manner  of  the  *<  Conversations-Lexi- 
con^' that  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  the 
Anglo^xon  puUic  on  dther  side  of  the 
Atlantie.  Too  much  information  is  ofWn 
condensed  into  too  small  a  space,  with  an 
eflfeet  too  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  con- 
tractions in  printing,  of  which  the  Germans 
are  so  fond,  and  ourselves  so  much  the  re- 
veiee.  A  translation  of  the  latest  edition  is 
now  being  puUished  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, under  the  familiar  and  somewhat  con- 
fudng  name  of  **  Chambers's  CydopsBdia ;  " 
but  the  Chambers,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  the 
Ephrafan  Chambers  of  whom  we  have  had  to 
speak  so  often,  but  the  Robert  Chambers 
whose  name  will  be  memorable  as  having 
originated  so  many  valuable  literary  enters 
prises  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  work 
contains  a  quantity  of  original  matter,  which 
is  at  least  equal  in  merit  to  the  translated ; 
but.  a  foreign  work  appears  hardly  likely  to 
supplant  in  England  the  native  cydopsedias. 
A  diSmni  pliui,  which  seems  sufficiently 
obvious,  might  perhaps  have  given  the  work 
a  daim  to  attention  which  it  at  present  lacks. 
As  there  are  now  in  existence  Danish,  Hun* 
garian,  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  Cydopsddias  on  the  plan 
of  the  German  CoDvcrsatione-Lexicon,  bat  in 
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which  the  articles  on  national  eubjects  are 
written  by  natives,  why  shoald  not  an  Eng- 
lish edition  be  produced  in  which  on  all  these 
points  the  native  aathorities  should  be  re- 
ferred to,  in  place  of  the  Qerman,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  genuine  **  European  Cydopasdia  "? 
We  doubt  if  such  a  work  would  ever  supers 
sede,  for  English  use,  an  *<Engli^  Cydo- 
pasdia ;  "  but  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  a 
standard  work  of  a  valuable  character, — ^and 
indeed  we  understand  that  in  tiie  biographi- 
cal part  of  the  **  English  Cydopssdia  '*  some 
approach  to  this  plan  has  been  attempted. 

Our  island  has  carried  on  fbr  many  years 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  cyclope&dias. 
England  and  Scotland  have  often  met  in  ri- 
valry, and  Wales  has  produced  one  cydope»- 
.dia  in  Welsh,  and  is  now  producing  another. 
It  is  said  at  one  time  there  were  no  less  than 
six  English  competitors  in  the  field.  The 
most  extensive  cyclopssdia  in  our  language  is 
that  in  forty-five  volumes,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Rees,  but  which  is  a  new  editien  of 
that  of  Ephraim  Chambers.  With  many  ex- 
cellent articles  it  has  been  generally  con- 
demned as  on  the  whole  too  diffuse  and  too 
commonplace.  The  **Britannica'*  stood  in 
public  estimation  above  all  its  competitors 
till  the  appearance  of  the  **  Penny  Cydopas- 
dia "  in  1832.  The  «  Edinburgh  Encydo- 
paBdia ''  of  Brewster,  the  '*  EncydopSBdia 
Perthensis,"  and  the  *' Encyclopaedia  Edi- 
nensis,^'  the  ''  Encyclopaadia  Londinensis," 
the  <'  London  Encyclopeedia,"  and  the  "Ebi- 
eyclopaBdia  Metropolitana "  failed  to  reach 
the  same  level.  Of  the  *'Metropoiitana" 
ive  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  in  its 
character  of  a  <*  divisional "  cyclopaedia.  Of 
the  '*  Cabinet  Cyclopssdia  "  we  purposely  say 
nothing,  because,  not  being  in  alphabetiod 
order,  it  does  not  belong — ^whatever  its  title 
—to  the  class  of  works  which  we  consider  to 
have  been  originated  by  Mor^ri  and  Saini- 
(Jasan. 

The  particulars  that  have  now  been  given 
have  shown  that  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  two  adverse  impulses  or  principles  have 
been  continually  in  operation  in  the  cyclope- 
dic world,  each  of  which  has  won  its  victories, 
and  been  hailed  as  triumphant  at  different 
periods.  There  has  been  an  impulse  to  bring 
together  the  various  elements  of  knowledge, 
and  an  impulse  to  part  them  asunder.  At 
one  time  it  was  considered  a  point  of  progress 
to  amalgamate  geography  and  biography ;  at 
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another,  to  treat  eadi  in  a  separate  fbtxn ; 
and  at  a  third  to  bring  them  together  a^in 
witii  a  host  of  additional  ingredients.  It  is 
now  time  to  notice  the  attempts  idddi  have 
also  been  made  at  diilerent  times  to  nnile  the 
advantages  of  combination  and  sqMrBlkn  by 
means  of*  divisional "  cydopeedias,  aome  of 
whioh  des^ve  especial  notice 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Miies  of 
**  Real  Lexicons,"  commenced  by  the  German 
firm  of  Gleditseh,  but  tiiis  was  hftr^  more 
than  a  foreshadowing  of  the  great  enterprise 
of  the  flsme  kind  to  iriiieh  the  Freooh  gave 
the  name  of  the  *'  Eni^clopMie  M^hodiqiie.'* 
The  project  was  to  issue  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  the  work  of  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert,  in  which  the  great  encyelopndia 
was  to  be  broken  up  into  a  series  of  small 
cyclopaedias,  each  embracing  in  alpbabeticBl 
Ofder  a  separate  sdenoe,  and  the  whole  tiios 
covering  in  combination  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  value 
of  this  plan  would  depend  on  the  akilftd  dis- 
tribution of  its  parts,  and  in  this  respect  the 
'*  Encydop^e  M^thodique  "  vras,  w«  tfcink, 
particularly  unfortunate.  There  are  of  iqweia] 
dictionaries  or  dividons  in  the  whole  serin 
not  less  than  fbrty-dght,  which  ^eveo  if  wdl- 
obosen,  would  have  been  much  tooDomarous, 
but  whioh  are  fiw  from  bdng  weU-ehoaen. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  crud  to  reptoMsh  the 
editors  with  baring  assigned  one  seofeiai  to 
the  debates  of  the  <*  National  AswmUy,'' 
and  proposed  to  give  in  the  alphabetieal  or> 
der  of  the  subjects  the  speeches  of  aB  the 
members — a  plan  whioh,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  never  carried  out  beyond  a  single  vd- 
ume,  comprising  the  letter  A.  It  mnst  be 
remembered  that  the  "  EmsydopWe  M^tho- 
dique,"  begun  in  1782,  had  to  make  its  way 
through  the  stormiest  days  of  the  Aeneh 
Revolution ;  and  an  extravagance  of  tins  kind 
may  be  forgiven  to  editon  and  pahlidierB, 
whose  heads  it  probably  assisted  in  keeping 
on  their  shoulders.  But  there  oan  be  no 
similar  excuse  for  dividing  the  Geof^phy 
into  three  portions— Ancient  Geogmphy, 
Modem  Geography,  and  Ph^^oal  Geogra- 
phy ;  for  separating  the  Natonl  Historf  into 
^e  divisions,  and  for  divorcing  the  Surgery 
from  the  Medidnc.  On  the  whole,  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  so  vast  an  undertaking  all 
the  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  nnlacky 
<«  National  Assembly  "  division,  were  finally 
broctght  to  oompletion.    The  «*  £nqrolop^die 
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M^thodiqiie  "  fiUi  one  hundred  and  aixty-eix 
quarto  Tolumee  of  test  and  fifly-one  of  plates, 
and  it  took  just  half  a  century  in  publiahing 
--Irom  1782  to  1832.  It  is  in  magnitude 
the  greatest  cyclopSBdia  that  has  yet  been 
OMDfHeted. 

There  is,  however  another  French  cyclopae- 
dia on  much  the  same  plan  as  the  *'  Encyclo- 
pddie  Mdthodique,'*  which,  while  professing 
to  treat  only  of  a  sin^e  sdence,  approaches 
within  a  few  volumes  of  the  same  enormous 
bulk,  and  yet  was  completed  in  fifteen  years 
instead  of  fifty.    The  •<  EncyolopMie  Th^ 
logique  "  of  the  Abbd  Migne,  the  first  series 
of  which  consists  of  fifty  volumes,  the  second 
of  fifty-two,  and  the  third  of  fifty-seven,  mak- 
ing in  all  the  stupendous  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  is  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  the  astonishing  publications,  of  the 
great  book-factory  of  Montrouge.    It  was  is- 
sued between  1845  and  1860.    The  projeetor, 
the  Abb^  Jaoqoeee  Ptole  Migne,  came  to 
Flaris  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  to 
found    the  first  daily  religious  newspaper 
that  was  ever  published  —  L^Univen,  after- 
wards 80  fiuttoUB  under  the  editorship  of 
Veuilkit.    It  was  probably  from  the  habit  of 
witnessing  the  wonders  of  the  daily  newspa^ 
per  press  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  organ- 
izing permanent  publications  on  a  more  gi- 
gantic scale  than  had  ever  hitherto  been  tried. 
It  ia  evident  that  if  the  power  whieh  is  daily 
applied  in  producing  the  ephemeral  sheets  of 
the  Times  were  turned  to  the  production  of 
octavo  volumes  intended  for  preservation,  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries  might  be  very  soon 
stocked.    The  Abbd  commenced  his  series  of 
publications  with  two  *'  courses,"  as  they  are 
called,  of  Commentaries,  the  first  on  Scripture, 
the  second  on  Theology,  both  in  the  Latin 
language ;  and  it  is  said  that,  being  priced  re- 
markably cheap,  and  being  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  large  dass  of  purchasers,  the  Ro- 
man Oatholio  clergy,  these  publications  at 
imce  found   twenty   thousand  subscribers. 
His  next  groat  undertaking,  now  on  the  ove 
of  completion,  was  a  series  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers,  extending  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  volumes,  to  which  he  proposes 
to  add  a  series  of  two  hundred  indexes,  drawn 
up  with  a  minuteness  hitherto  unknown,  on 
which  a  staff  of  thirty  individuals  is  now  em- 
I^oyed.*    The  dream  of  his  life  is  to  com- 

*Th0  iMin  IiMien  already  published,  ending 
with  ImiooQBt  ULp  fiU  217  voloaei,  and  the  Greek 
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plete  a  ''  Universal  library  for  the  Clergy,*' 
consisting  altofether  of  two  thousand  vol- 
umes, similar  t)  the  many  hundreds  he  has 
already  published,  of  a  quarto  or  rather  royal 
octavo  siae,  closely  printed  in  double  columns, 
each  volume  comprising  about  the  matter  of 
five  usual  octavos,  so  that  the  whole  jnass 
would  be  equal  to  a  library  of  about  ten 
thousand  ordinary  volumes.  He  has  already 
done  so  much,  and  has  boon  so  remarkably 
well  supported,  that  the  idea  cadnot  by  any 
means  be  pronounced  chimerical.  His  publi- 
cations ill!  several  presses  in  the  readin^room 
of  the  British  Museum  :  his  establishment  at 
Montrouge  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  envi- 
rons of  fkris.  The  three  sets  of  his  *'  Eocy- 
clop^die  Th^logique"  embrace  altogether 
more  than  ninety  distinct  dictionaries  or  cy- 
clopeadias.  As  might  be  expected,  some  of 
them  are  only  theological  in  part  or  in  name, 
as  for  instance  the  valuable  ''  Dictionnairc  de 
Bibliologie  Catholique  "  of  M.  Gustavo  Bru- 
net,  which  is  only  ^^  catholic  "  in  the  sense 
of  its  oontaining  **  universal  information  on 
book-sales,  ca^ogues,  and  libraries ;  or  the 
**  Dictionary  of  Museums,  Religious  and  Pro- 
fiuie,"  which  comprises  a  list  of  the  pictures 
in  the  London  National  Gallery.  Others  are 
Roman  Catholic  to  a  degree  which  vitiates 
their  utility  as  books  of  reference.  On  the 
whole,  however,  though  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Abbd  Migne,  expressed 
in  his  catalogue,  that  his  triple  range  of  dic- 
tionaries is  a  ''  publication  sans  laquelle  on 
ne  saurait  parler,  lire  ct  ^rire-  utilement, 
n'importe  dans  quelle  situation  de  la  vie," 
we  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
no  library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes  should 
be  without  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
In  England  it  vras  endeavored  to  carry  the 
principle  of  a  *<  methodical  cydopiedia  "  still 
further  than  in  the  **  Encyclopddie  Metho- 
diqne."  The  '<  Encyclopaedia  Mctropoli- 
tana ''  vras  to  be  diBtributed  into  divisions, 
some  of  which  were  to  be  alphabetically  and 
others  philosophically  arranged.  It  had,  at 
least,  the  advantage  over  its  French  prede- 
cessor that  the  divisions  were  fewer — ^four, 
instead  of  forty-eight.  The  first  was  of  the 
pure  scienocs,  the  second  of  the  moral  and 

fathers  already  pnbliflhed,  ending  with  Photiiu,  fill 
106  volnmeB  ;  making  a  total  of  323  Tolomee.  Vol. 
II.  of  the  Index  ia  out ;  and  a  oontinnation  of  each 
series  is  in  prejparation,  which  will  bring  the  Greek 
down  to  the  Cooneil  of  Florence,  and  the  Latin  to 
the  Osaaail  of  Trent 
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applied  fleienoes,  the  tbird  of  biographical 
and  hiBtorical  nmtter  in  chronological  order, 
the  fourth  of  lexicographical  and  miscellane^ 
0118  matter  in  alphabetical  order.  Philosophy 
had  here  not  taken  a  lesBon  firom  experience. 
The  biographical  and  geographical  articles 
which  had  been  bq  often  united  in  hiBtorical 
dictimaries  were  not  only  dujjoiaed,  but  ar- 
ranged on  different  principles :  the  namea  of 
places  were  considered  as  behmging  to  the 
<«  misceUaneons  "  department,  and  placed  in 
the  order  o£  the  alphabet,  while  the  names 
of  persons  were  inserted  in  the  historical  por- 
tion in  chronological,  order,  and  only  disoov- 
erabk  by  a  troublesome  search.  Principle 
was  thus  sacrificed,  no  lees  than  convenience ; 
for  if  the  biographical  names  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  time,  the  geographical 
ought,  by  analogy,  to  have  been  arrai^ed  in 
order  of  place*  The  plan  was  the  proposal 
of  the  poet  Coleridge,  and  it  had  at  least 
enough  of  a  poetical  character  to  be  eminently 
unpractical.  It  sufficed  to  obscure  for  a  time 
all  that  was  excellent  in  the  execution.  Rich- 
axdson'a  <*  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," which  was  part  of  the  miscelhmeous 
department,  did  not  receive  its  proper  meed 
of  reputation  till  disengaged  and  re-issued  in 
a  separate  shape.  A  great  portion  of  the 
GyolopsBdia  was,  as  it  were,  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  and  re-issued  in  separate  volumes  by 
fresh  publishoTB  who  acquired  the  property 
of  the  work,  and  thus  distinctly  recognized  it 
as  a  mere  quarry  of  valuable  matwials.  The 
**  Mctropolitana  "  ran  to  twenty-nine  quarto 
volumes,  and  was  finished  in  1845. 

The  «  British  Cydopaodia,"  published  in 
ton  octavo  volumes,  under  the  editorship  of 
C.  F.  Partington,  from  1835  to  1838,  was 
also  distributed  into  four  divisions — Arts  and 
Sciences,  Natural  History,  Biography,  and, 
lastiy,  in  one  division,  Literatuie,  History, 
and  Geography.  The  arrangement  of  the 
several  divisions  was  alphabetical  through* 
out.  The  work  wbs  of  inferior  dimensions 
compared  to  the  great  oydc^xisdias,  and  woold 
probably  have  enjoyed  more  consideration  had 
it  been  in  twenty  volumes  instead  of  ten.  A 
biographical  dictionary  in  two  octavo  volumes 
can  hardly  ai^nre  to  a  higher  character  than 
that  of  a  useful  compendium ;  and  biography, 
which,  on  a  large  scsle,  is  as  entertaining  as 
instructive,  is  apt  on  a  small  scale  to  sink 
into  a  mere  matter  of  names  and  dates.  The 
^*  British  Cyclopaedia ''  met  with  only  modeiu 
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ate  soeoeas— with  leas  than  in  oar  opinioii  it 
deserfed* 

The  *^  English  Cyolopaadia,"  whidi  is  nxsrw 
before  us,  is  thns  the  third  of  En^ish  «  divi- 
sional "  cydopiBdias,  and,. like  ite  predeces- 
sors, is  distributed  into  four  departmenta 
only.    Id  making  these  divisions,  its  eicperi- 
enced  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  ^ee  well 
known  for  bis  <<  History  of  England,"  and  Yarn 
edition  of  *'  Shakspcare,"  appears  to  li&vie 
followed  an  entirely  different  principle  from 
that  which  prettded  over  the  **  Metropoli- 
tana."    He  has  taken  as  a  guide  thevoioeof 
the  public  as  riiown  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  past  century  and*  a  half.    The  brilliant 
success  of  the  <'  Biographie  Universelle," 
and,  still  more,  the  partial  succeea  of  many 
worke  of  the  kind  whioh  have  no  ciaiiB  to 
distingoished  merit,  have  stamped  the  Ino- 
graphkal  dictionary  as  &  cfass  of  work  lii» 
utility,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  whioh  is 
generally  felt.    One  division  of  the  Cydi^MB 
dia  is,  therefore,  a  biographical  dictionary  on 
BO  liberal  a  scale  that  it  exceeds  even  that  of 
Chalmexa  in  extent,  and  is  thus  the  most 
copious  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  En^Uah 
language.    A  Gazetteer  is*  another  daaa  of 
publication  the  demand  for  whioh  is  ineefr- 
sant,  though  the  supply  has  nefer  yet  pro- 
duced a  work  to  compare  in  popnluity  and 
attraction  with  the  best  on  biography.   Thera 
is,  therefore,  a  separate  Goographical  IHo- 
tionary,  embracing,  with  large  additions,  the 
ar tides  on  that  head  from  the  '*  Penny  Cy- 
clopaedia "—certainly  the  best  that  had  ever 
appe«u?ed  in  any  work  of  the  kind.    The  lim- 
its of  both  these  divisions  are  so  plainly  and 
strongly  marked  by  nature  and  custom,  that 
hardly  any  doubt  can  be  fdt  as  to  what  they 
admit  and  what  they  exdude.    There  is  still 
another  great  distinction  which  can  easily  be 
drawn  with  suffident  sharpness,  and  a  third 
division  is  accordingly  made  of  a  Dictionary 
of  Natural  History.    But  then  the  difficulty 
comes.    The  mass  of  matter  that  remains  is 
miscellaneous  indeed.    It  here  forms  one  di« 
vision,  under  the  title  of  Arte  and  Scieneas ; 
but  attached  to  it  is  a  sort  of  table  in  which 
some  of  ite  contente  arc  distributed  into 
eleven  sub-divisions,  and  the  very  handing  of 
these  sub-divisions  shows  how  easily  msoy 
of  them  might  be  sulhdivided.    One  of  them, 
for  instence,  is  <*  Phildogy,  Mental  PhikMO* 
phy,  Government,  and  Political  Economy ; " 
and  oompriaes  artidss  oa-Boddfaay  Logio^  the 


SBQSorit  Lmgoftgey  and  the  WarehooBii^ 
Sj0tem.  Tbeee  are,  indeed,  *'  strange  bed- 
ftHows/'  yet  we  judge  that  Mr.  Knight  has 
judged  rightly  in  bringing  them  together. 
It  is  because  heten^geneons  subjects  are 
brought  &gether  in  it  that  a  Cydopsedia  is 
in  demand,  as  it  is  because  homogeneous  subo 
jects,  are  brought  together  in  it  that  a  Bio- 
graphical Diotionaiy  is  in  demand.    In  what 
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biographies  should  be  left  unwritten  is  a 
measure  for  which  it  is  diffloult  to  perceive  a 
reason.  To  comprehend  fully  the  history  of 
recent  politics  and  recent  science  it  is  abso*- 
Intely  necssaary  to  bo  acquainted  with  the 
biography  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III., 
of  Lord  Wellington  and  Lcnrd  Brougham,  of 
Sir  Humphry  Dary  and  Professor  Faraday; 
and  to  omit  the  notice  of  some  of  these  con- 


Mr.  Knight  has  followed  the  decisions  of  the 
pttbli^^has  trod  in  the  path  that  the  history 
of  books  of  reference  indiioates,  but  with  such 
dcfviations,  or  rather  corrections,  as  logio  re- 
quires to  make  the  decisions  agree.  The  two 
most  popular  species  of  books  of  reference  are 
a  CydopBedia  including  a  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, and  a  Biographical  Dictionary  in  a 
sepanMe  shape.  Mr.  Knight  has  harmonised 
the  two  incompatible  reqnironents  by  a  riig^t 
modification  of  plan,  whidi  enables  him.  to 
avoid  presenting  the  same  matter  twice  over ; 
while,  by  a  general  list  of  the  contents  of  all 
four  divisions,  which  htis  now  been  issued, 
be  places  it  in  ^e  power  of  his  readers  to 
ascertain  by  a  glance  what  uU  the  four  divi* 
sions  of  tho  work  contain. 

The  **  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Sng* 
Itsh  Cyclopsedia  "  is  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent features,  being,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  most  copious  Biographical  Dictionary  in 
tho  English  language,  though  from  its  com- 
pactness of  printing,  it  oeoupies  only  six  vol- 
umes, while  Chalmers's  extends  to  thirty- 
tWi>.  It  presents  an  important  innovation 
on  the  praotioo  of  other  cydopaedias,  which 
apT>ea»  also  to  be  founded  on  a  public  wish, 
pretty  clearly  expressed.  The  <^  fincyclopie- 
did  Britannica  ''  contains  tho  biography  of 
no  living  person,  and  tho  ^*  Penny  Cyolopte- 
d\\  **  WAS  in  that  respect  equally  defective. 
In  tho  <<  English  Cyclopaedia  '*  are  given 
many  hnndn>ds  of  the  biographies  of  the 
living,  some  of  them  of  oonsidmble  length, 
m:\ny  others  for  the  first  time  in  print.  On 
nnmcrons  occasions  since  tho  pul^cation  of 
tho  Cyclopasdia  these  memoirs  have  been 
trandtcrrod,  with  acknowledgments,  to  the 
ci>himns  of  tho  newspapers,  to  accompany 
the  notice  of- tho  decoaao  of  the  subjects. 
That  a  dcgfeo  of  reserve  and  rctidcnoo  should 
ho  observed  in  vrriting  the  biographies  of 
living  p«?rson8  which  is  unnecessary  in  the 
ctuv  Of'  the  long  deceased  is  a  point  which 
hardly  r^^uires  t>  bo  enforcGd,  but  that  such 


ho  has  done  and  what  he  has  left  undone,  s|»onouB  names  because  the  wearers  are  still 


ali^e  is  only  one  degree  less  unreasonable 
than  it  would  be  to  omit  the  recent  history 
of  France,  of  law  reform,  or  of  electric  dis- 
covery, because  they  cannot  be  treated  of 
without  mentioning  these  living  names. 
That  the  curiosify  of  the  public  in  this  re- 
spect is  very  eager  is  shown  by  the  &vor 
with  which  it  received  the  volumes  of  "  Men 
of  our  Time,"  and  some  others  of  the  same 
dass  which  followed  it.  The  articles  in  the 
Cyolopmdia  are  generally  of  a  far  more  elab- 
orate character  than  these ;  and  while  much 
more  attention  is  given  to  foreign  names  of 
importance,  insignificant  names  of  all  kinds 
are  more  carefnUy  exchidcd — a  mark  of  the 
watohfiil  superintendence  of  a  judicious  edi- 
tor. With  such  superintendence  the  addi- 
tion of  living  names  seems  to  us  an  impor- 
tant  addition  both  to  the  immediate  and 
permanent  value  of-  the  *^  Biogiuphioal  Dio- 
tionary. ' '  Abroad  the  practice  has  been  long 
adopted,  and  with  general  approbation.  In 
the  German  and  other  **  Conversations-Lcx- 
ikons  "  it  was  one  of  the  main  elements  of 
success.  In  France  tho  '^  Biographio  dcs 
Contemporains,'*  by  Arnault  and  Jonj, 
which  was  commenced  in  1811 — the  same 
year  as  the'* Biographic Universello" — ^ran 
to  twenty  volumes,  and  a  new  edition  to 
twenty-five,  to  say  nothing  of  various  rival 
compilations,  many  of  which  contain  valua- 
ble materials  for  the  history  of  tho  time.  Tho 
<'  Biographio  UmverseUe  "  itself  adheres  to 
the  old  practice  of  noticing  only  the  de- 
ceased, but  its  formidable  competitor,  the 
'*  ^ographie  G^ntele,"  is  pursuing  the  op- 
posite plan  on  a  soalo  wbich  makes  it  no  un- 
important element  in  a  comparison  between 
the  advantages  oflered  by  the  two.  Tbe 
French  have  also  recently  commenced  a  work 
on  a  plan  entirely  novel — ^the  *'  Diotionnaire 
des  Contemporains  *'  of  Vapersau— which  it 
is  intended  to  publisb  yearly,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  directory,  omitting  on  each  occasion 
the  names  of  those  who  bare  died  and  insert- 
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ing  the  names  of  those  who  have  emerged 
into  notice  daring  the  preceding  twelve- 
month.  This  work  is  on  the  gigantic  scale 
which  eo  frequently  excites  our  admiration 
in  recent  French  enterprises,  the  iirst  volume 
being  of  the  largest  octavo  size,  extending 
to  nearly  two  thousand  pages,  and  compris- 
ing about  five  thousand  lives.  The  interval 
between  one  volume  and  its  successor  is  cer- 
tainly too  brief,  and  might  be  advantageously 
extended  to  five  years,  or  even  to  ten ;  but 
the  work  is  a  boon  to  all  who  desire  not  only 
to  read  but  to  understand  the  newspapers. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  on  the  plan  but  on 
the  execution  that  the  utility  of  a  work  of 
reference  depends.  As  a  city,  to  be  beautiful, 
requires  not  only  wide  and  straight  thorough- 
fares to  give  effect  to  the  buildings,  but  mag- 
nificent buildings  to  give  effect  to  the  thor- 
ough fares  ;  so  without  the  excellence  of  in- 
dividual  articles  no  Oyclopssdia  can  be  good. 
It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the ''  English  Cy- 
clopaedia" that  it  is  in  effect  a  second  edi- 
tion. It  is  founded  on  a  work  that  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  the  great  rival  of 
the  ^*'  Britannica,"  a  work  that  was  fortu- 
nate in  almost  everything  but  the  name, — the 
"  Penny  Cyclopaedia  "  of  the  Society  for  the 
Difiiision  of  Useful  Knowledge,  edited  by 
Professor  Long.  The  literary  expenditure 
on  this  publication  was  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  pounds;  but  the  trivial  circum- 
stance that  it  was  first  issued  in  weekly 
penny  numbers  led  to  its  receiving  a  title 
that  refers  to  cheapness  only,  and  thus  seems 
at  first  sight  to  imply  the  confession  that  it  is 
of  an  inferior  class,  while  in  reality  it  has 
long  taken  rank  with  the  proudest  cydopoe- 
dias  of  any  age  or  country.  It  counted 
omong  its  contributors  not  only  such  English 
names  as  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal ;  Pro- 
fessor Key,  the  philologist ;  and  Professor 
l)e  Morgan,  the  mathematician ;  Broderip, 
the  enterprising  naturalist ;  Pord,  the  unri- 
valled traveller  in  Spain ;  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  the  acute  art  critic  and 
Governor  of  Canada ;  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  the  classical  scholar  and  War  Minia- 
ter ;  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  one  of  our  very 
best  soholara;  with  a  host  of  others,  "  our 
country's  honor ; "  but  many  foreign  names 
of  eqnal  rank,  such  as  Rosen,  ihe  Sanscrit 
schohir ;  Gayangoe,  the  Spanish  Orientalist ; 
and  Carl  Bitter,  the  fitsfe  geographer  of  Ger> 
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many.    To  Ritter,  who  had  devoted  years  fco 
the  study  of  the  geography  of  Asia,  the  Cy- 
clopasdia  was  indebted  for  an  article  on  Asia. 
in  which  was  embodied  in  a  few  pages  the 
essence  of  all  his  labors.    In  many  other  in- 
stances a  peculiar  felicity  was  displayed  io 
securing  for  a  particular  subject  the  very  pen 
that  belonged  to  it.    There  was  an  excellent 
general  article  on  Weights  and  Measures  by 
the  equally  lively  and  learned  Professor  De 
Morgan,  but  the  portion  of  the  article  relat- 
ing to  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  was 
by  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  who  afterwards  super- 
intended  the  operations  for  fixing  a  natk)nal 
standard  of  measures  at  the  request  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    It  is 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  cyclopeedla 
that  it  often  leads  to  the  composition  of  trea- 
tises like  this  when  probably  they  would 
otherwise  have  remained  unwritten.     The 
whole  field  of  knowledge  is  traversed  by  ihe 
telescope  of  a  vigilant  editor,  who  is  natu- 
rally led  to  apply  in  every  important  case  to 
the  best  man  whom  he  can  influence,  and  the 
best  man  would  often  not  have  thought  of 
taking  pen  in  hand  but  for  such  an  applioa- 
tion.    We  believe  that  it  was  in  the  French 
Encydop^ie  that  the  example  was  first  set 
of  naming  the  authors  of  prominent  articles, 
and  in  the  '^  Biographie  Universelle  "  of  nam- 
ing the  writers  of  all.    The  practice  has  evi> 
dently  had  a  strong  effect  in  the  improvement 
of  works  of  reference,  and  we  are  sorry  it 
has  only  been  partially  followed  in  the  '*  Eng- 
lish Cyclopnedia."    A  list  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors and  their  principal  articles  is  given 
in  the  divbion  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  in 
that  division  only.    It  should,  we  think, 
have  been  given  in  all. 

There  is  sufficient,  however,  in  this  list  to 
show  that  almost  all  the  surviving  contriba- 
tors  to  the  '^  Penny  Cyclopesdia  "  of  twenty 
years  ago  have  taken  part  in  its  successor, 
while  ^esh  auxiliaries  have  been  enrolled  in 
almost  every  branch.  We  notice,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  author  of  the  article  on  '^  Pot- 
tery," Mr.  Birch  of  the  British  Museum, 
whose  two  volumes  on  Ancient  Pottery  are 
only  part  of  his  numerous  contributions  to 
antiquarian  learning ;  as  the  author  of  the 
article  on  the  '^Vedas,"  Dr.  Goldstiicker, 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  University  College, 
and  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Wilson's 
**  Sanscrit  Dictionary ;  "  as  the  author  of  the 
artiole  on  *^  Cuneiform  Characters,"  Mr.  Ed- 
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"Win  Nome  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  learned 
coadjutor  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  There 
are  many  other  names  which  guarantee  the 
high  yalue  of  the  artidee  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  have  no  living  saperiora  in  the 
subjects  to  which  they  belong.  We  are  sorry 
not  to  notice  the  editor  as  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor, for  the  pen  of  Mr.  Knight  has  been 
very  felicitous  in  those  short  contributions  to 
the  periodicals  which  have  been  recently  col- 
lected inr-some  charming  volumes  bearing  his 
name ;  but  his  assistants  in  the  editorship, 
to  whom  he  returns  thanks  in  the  Prefaee, — 
Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  the  '*  Penny  Oy- 
dopaodia,**  and  Mr.  James  Thome,  of  the 
''Rambles  by  Rivers,'' — have  contributed  to 
the  new  «*  Cyclopsedia  "  some  of  the  best  of 
its  articles. 

Though  the  •«  English  Cyclopsedia ''  is,  as 
we  have  said,  in  part  a  reproduction  of  the 
«*  Penny  Cyclopasdia,"  it  is  also  in  great  pert 
original.  The  skill  of  the  new  editorship  is 
shown  in  a  strong  light  by  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  where  the  old  ends  and  the  new 
begins.  The  principal  danger  in  the  case  of 
a  re-impression  is  that  of  leaving  untouched 
observations  and  statements  that  have  be- 
come obsolete :  and  it  is  a  danger  that  in  the 
editions  of  some  cydopsedtas  has  not  been 
avoided.  There  are  disadvantages  no  less 
than  advantages  in  the  usee  of  stereotype. 
If  there  are  oversights  of  this  kind  in  the 
"  English  Cyclopoedia,"  they  are  certainly 
unimportant  ones;  and  the  whole  of  the 
work,  from  first  to  last,  leaves  the  impression 
of  having  been  produced  at  a  single  casting. 

The  average  length  of  the  important  articles 
is  that  of  the  articles  in  a  Quarterly  Review, 
and  in  this  also  Mr.  Knight  appears  to  have 
.  studied  and  followed  the  voice  of  the  public. 
It  is  found  by  experience  that  forty  or  fifty 
pages  of  an  ordinary-sized  octavo,  pretty 
dosely  printed,  are  enough  to  contain  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  main  points  of  such  a  pobject 
as  the  electric  telegraph,  or  photography,  or 
Post-office  statistics  ;  and  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
very  compact  though  clear  and  legible  pages 
of  the  "  English  Cydopesdia  "  contain  just 
about  that  quantity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
error  seems  to  have  been  avoided  of  confining 
editorial  attention  to  the  longer  and  more 
conspicuous  articles,  and  the  briefer  ones 
have  evidently  received  their  due  proportion 
of  care — one  of  the  points  in  the  editorship 
of  a  cyclopcedia  that  has  an  important  bear- 


ing on  its  real  value  and  utility.  In  short, 
the ''  English  Cyclopaedia"  is  a  work  that  as  a 
whole  has  no  superior  and  very  few  equals  of 
its  kind  ;  that,  taken  by  itself,  supplies  the 
place  of  a  small  library ;  and,  used  in  a  large 
library,  is  found  to  present  many  points  of 
information  that  are  sought  in  vain  in  any 
other  oyclopaMlin  in  the  English  language. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  in  a  tone  of 
almost  unmixed  praise,  but  it  will  readily  be 
supposed  that  in  bo  immense  a  work  there  are 
sure  to  be  shortcomings  and  inequalities. 
The  whole  subject  of  law  appears  to  be 
treated  throughout  in  too  limited  a  manner, 
with  too  exclusive  a  reference  to  English  law, 
and  even  that  only  in  its  present  state.  With 
the  exception  of  an  admirable  article  on  Ro- 
man Law  by  Professor  Long,  who  is  confess- 
edly a  master  of  that  branch  of  learning,  we 
meet  with  scarcely  anything  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  from  the  scientific  instead 
of  the  professional  poipt  of  view.  Again,  in 
comparifjon  with  the  German  Conversations- 
Loxikon,  or  even  with  the  new  "  American 
Cyclopaedia,- '  by  Ripley  and  Dana,  the  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  receive  too  little  attention,  and  are 
anything  but  systematically  treated.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  long  and  elaborate  article  on  the 
Welsh  language  and  literature,  but  Gadic  is 
dismissed  with  a  very  scanty  notice,  and 
under  the  head  of  '*  Scandinavian  Literature  " 
we  are  merely  refen-cd  for  the  history  of  its 
modem  development  in  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway  to  the  notices  which  will  be 
found  in  the  <'  Biographical  Dictionary " 
under  the  names  of  the  more  eminent  au- 
thors. 

These  deficiencies  will,  we  hope,  engage 
the  attention  of  the  editor  of  some  future 
edition  or  of  some  future  supplement,  both 
of  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  called  for. 
The  French,  to  whom  all  Europe  is  indebted 
for  so  many  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the 
field  of  literature,  have  lately  set  an  admira- 
ble example  in  the  matter  of  supplements  to 
cyclopaedias.  They  have  commenced  an 
**  Annua  ire  Encyclope'diquc,"  a  publication 
to  be  continued  yearly,  in  which  a  notice  of 
all  that  has  occurred  in  the  preceding  twelve- 
month in  the  world  of  politics,  literature, 
art,  and  science  is  embodied  in  articles  in  the 
usual  encyclopaedic  form,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  purchaser  has  thus  in  his 
possession  a  supplement  to  every  preceding 
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cyclops^ia,  "witii  the  intelligenoe  brought  up 
to  withio  the  shortest  practicable  date,  and 
made  9a  esflj  of  reference  as  possible.  The 
history  of  the  year  is  given  under  the  names 
of  the  different  countries,  and  is  thus  &r  more 
accessible  than  in*an  Annual  Blister ;  while 
much  is  given  that  no  Annual  Blister  has 
yet  afibrded.  France  is  at  present  unprece- 
dentedly  rich  in  annual  periodicals ;  there  is 
in  addition  to  the  '^Annuaire  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  certainly  the  best  Annual  Register 
ever  issued,  an  '<  Ann^  Agricole,"  '*  Ann^ 
Litt^raire,"  *'Annde  Musicale,"  for  afford- 
ing annual  synopses  of  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, literature,  and  music ;  but  not  one 
of  ail  these  publications  is,  we  think,  calcu- 
lated to  be  so  useful  as  the  **  Annuaire  En- 
cydopddique."  We  should  rejoice  to  hear 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  ''  English  Cyclo- 
paedia "  had  resolved  to  issue  a  similar  an- 
nual supplement  to  their  own  and  every  sim- 
ilar publication. 

Our  survey  of  alphabetical  cydopaadias  is 
now  brought  to  a  dose.  A  survey  of  ency* 
dopffidias  of  unalphabetical  arrangement 
would  carry  us  over  a  much  wider  expanse 
of  time — from  the  '^  Ilistoria  Naturalis  "  of 
Pliny,  or  the  lost  work  of  Varro,  to  the 
<<  Cabinet  Cydopeedia  "  of  Dr.  Lardner,  and 
the  <*Manuels-Roret''  —  embracing  in  its 
course  the  numerous  encyclopsadias  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  that  of  the  English- 
man Bartholomaeus  de  Glanvillfi  was  one  of 
the  most  popular,  and  that  of  the  French- 
man Vincent  of  Beauvais  one  of  the  most 
complete.  It  would  comprise  many  of  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  and  Turkish  origin,  from  the 
Arabic  collection  of  the  "  Brothers  of  Purity," 
to  the  Turkish  Mejmua-i-Fenoon,  which  is 
stated  to  be  issuine  in  monthly  parts  at  Con- 
stantinople in  18o3.  It  would  lead  us  to 
compare  the  enormous  folio  of  George  Valla, 
in  1501,  bearing  the  singularly  clumsy  title 
'<  De  expetendis  et  fugiendis  rebus  opus," 
and  the  enormous  folios,  already  alluded  to 
in  passing,  of  the  industrious  Alsted,  whose 
title  has  had  such  perennial  success.  It 
would  extend  above  all  to  the.  numerous 
works  of  this  class  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  Chinese,  who  invented  printing,  tho' 


without  an  alphabet,  mid  ^ppioaobed  aa 
to  ibe  invention  of  cydopeediwi  as  the  want 
of  an  alphabet  would  allow  them.    Even 
their  ordinary  histories  exhibit  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  emydopsBdia  in  the 
riety  and  compass  of  titieir  contents; 
Bazin,  the  Chinese  sdiolar,  in  his  analyBis 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  Chinese  libtBry, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Kang  He,  steAes 
that  he  found  among  the  10,500  works  it 
contained  no  less  ^aa  three  hondsed  and 
three  distmct  works  of  the  nature  ai  cyelop»- 
dias,  some  of  them  of  large  extent.    Almost 
the  only  European  work  that  has  been  spon* 
taneouely  translated  into  CSiinese  by  the  Chi* 
nese  themselves,  is  Hugh  Murray's  ^*  Encjdo- 
psddia  of  Geography,"  one  of  Longman's  se- 
ries, a  version  of  which  was  issued  in  1844 
to  the  public  of  Canton*as  the  work  of  Com- 
missioner Lin,  and  speedily  ran  to  a  seoond 
edition,  in  twenty  volumes.     No  works  in 
the  Chinese  language  are  more  full  of  inter- 
est to  European  readers  than  the  native  oy- 
dopeodias.    An  analysis  of  the  most  cele^ 
brated,  that  of  Ma-Twan-Lin,  first  printed  ia 
1322,  a  more  modem  edition  of  which,  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Victoria,  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  given  by  Klaproth  in  the  **  Eng- 
lish Asiatic  Journal "  of  1830.    In  the  dev- 
enth  volume  of  the  '*  Notices  et  Extraits  "  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Paris,  an  analysis  is  also  given  by  Abel  B6- 
musat  of  tho  Japanese  tranaUtion  of  the  pic- 
torial Chinese  encydopsBdia  '*  San-Tsae-Too- 
Uwuy,"  which  is  much  more  extensive  and 
valuable  than  the  small  Japanese  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  British  Museum,  or  than  that  in 
the  Japanese  department  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  which  has,  we  hear,  been 
transferred  to  the  Museum  since  the  dose  of 
the  Exhibition .    To  these  very  curious  notices 
we  must  refer  our  readers  who  an  deairoos 
of  further  information  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject ;  and  for  much  that  is  valuable  on 
every  class  of  cydopsodia,  we  may  also  Ttfet 
to  the  artide  '*  Dictionaries  "  in  the  English 
Cydopaadia  itself,  in  which,  under  the  head- 
ing '*  Dictionaries  of  Things,"  wiU  be  found 
an  excellent  summary  of  infonnation  on  their 
history  and  bibliography. 
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OF  DANISH  una. 

ar  M.  •oLDScaxiftT* 
Danish  gntmmar-flchoolB  horve  two  imea- 
tioiM  of  about  a  moDth  eaok,  the  one  m  «Qin- 
ner,  and  the  other  at  ChnitBas  time.  Dur- 
ing the  suainer  vaeation  I  generally  viaited 
my  uncle,  a  mevcbant  of  the  old  Achool,  at 
the  litde  town  of  Woidiagborg.  fie  used  to 
send  his  small  craft  to  Norway  and  Ea^aad 
laden  with  cmmy  of  which  port  was  grown 
on  his  own  farms.  The  colonial  prodnoe, 
and  iron,  Miton,  linen,  and  silk  goods, 
fafoaght  fipom  England,  were  sold  in  his  own 
shop ;  and  the  Umhor  from  Norway  was  stoied 
in  bis  own  timber-yard,  fie  had  a  brew- 
ery and  a  distillery,  and  for  a  farthing;  you 
might  drink  yonr  dram  in  his  tap-room. 
This  extensive  busineeB  was  carried  on  in  an 
establishment  of  adequate  sise ;  my  unde's 
house,  in  fact,  stretching  itself  from  the  main 
street  of  the  town  to  the  beach,  a  distance 
<^  more  than  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  by 
about  fifly  in  width.  It  was  an  irregularly 
built  hoime,  even  the  building  &cing  the 
street  looking  like  two  distinot  houses— one 
rather  low,  containing  the  shop  and  offices ; 
the  other  lofty,  that  is  to  say,  with  two 
stories,  the  lower  of  which  contained  the 
drawing,  dining,  and  some  Bleeping*rooms 
for  the  fiuaily,  while  the  upper  contained  the 
''  giMstrrooms  "  and  some  empty  r.partments. 
On  passing  from  the  street,  through  a  broad, 
lofty  gate,  you  entered  a  square  yard,  the 
four  sides  of  whieb  were  as  follows :  the  main 
buikUiig  now  behind  you ;  a  low,  dai^,  ir- 
regular row  of  chajnbers  for  the  shopmen  and 
meo-eervants  on  the  left ;  the  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, the  servants*  hall,  and  the  tap-room  on 
the  right ;  and,  parallel  with  the  main  build- 
ing, the  brewery  and  distillery.  Through  a 
gate  in  thq  last-named  building  you  passed 
into  another  square  yard,  with  storehouses 
on  the  left,  stobles  on  the  right  and  in  front ; 
and  a  third  g^te  opened  into  the  timber-yard, 
at  the  bottom  of  whioh  was  the  garden  bor- 
dering the  sea. 

Almost  every  part  of  this  stmctnre  had  its 
own  tale,  which,  when  told,  would,  as  it 
vrere,  explain  its  character,  or  sixe,  or  rauon 
d*etre.  These  tales  are,  no  doubt,  moie  in- 
teresting to  me  than  to  yon,  because  they 
revive  my  recollections  of  that  dear  old  plaee^ 
and  put  before  my  eyes,  in  a  bright,  ideal- 
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iflbg  light,  the  sweet  frees  of  loflt  or  living 
friends.  But  even  you,zeader,  may  be -ki- 
terestod  in  some  of  them.  And  so,  fimeytng 
that,  some  fine  summer  day,  on  crossing  tbs 
Baltic  and  passing  our  little  green  islands, 
'« emeralds  Aoating  <m  the  Uue  waves,**  you 
enter  the  Bay  of  Wordi^gborg,  and,  attracted 
by  the  round,  red  tow«r  and  the  red  rooft  of 
the  tovm  amid  woods  and  gardens,  yeu  re- 
solve to  visit  its  streets  or  its  street,'--fbr  it 
hss  but  one,  a  very  long  one  tiiongh  it  be, — 
allow  me  to  be  your  ckereme,  and  to'oondoct 
you  to  my  uncle's  house.  There  it  is.  It 
bears,  you  see,  neittier  sign  nor  name ;  but, 
twenty  miles  around,  every  child  knows  where 
/oAa  Pmiser  lives. 

And,  first,  sitting  here  with  me  on  one  of 
these  benches,  shaded  by  lime-trees,  which 
surround  the  vrell  in  the  street,  at  a  little 
distance  from  my  uncle's  house,  you  will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
building  is  not  quite  consistent  vrith  itself. 
EspeeiaUy  that  broad,  protruding  flight  of 
steps,  of  massive,  roughly  hevm  stone,  will 
strike  you  as  protesting,  by  its  grandeur,  and 
by  the  brass  balls  with  which  its  iron  balus- 
ten  are  ornamented,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  conceive  at  the  same  time  with  the 
low,  whitevrashed  shop-boildlng  in  the  brain 
of  any  architect.  And  you  are  right.  The 
low  shop-building  is,  in  fact,  the  very  oldest 
part  of  my  uncle's  house— an  inheritance 
ftom  those  pest  times  when  Wordingborg, 
afler  its  period  of  splendor  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  sunk  into  a  village— while  the  in- 
congruous flight  of  steps,  whidi  you  see 
tacked  on  to  it,  veas  placed  there  by  my  uncle 
himself,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  fint  step 
of  his  rising  fortunes.    I  will  tell  you  how  : 

On  a  calm  autumn  night,  in  the  year  1802, 
young  John  Parker,  then  living  in  the  tovm 
of  Ringsted,  drew  near  a  Window  of  his  fa- 
therms  house,  and,  preparing  to  enter  it,  met 
an  unexpected  hindrance— to  wit,  old  Martin 
Parker,  his  respectable  father,  who  calmly 
said  to  him,  '*  This  is  the  way  of  thieves  and 
prodigal  sons,  and  I  would  rather  not  see 
either  in  my  house.  To-monow  morning 
you  may  send  for  your  mother-lot  ;*  and  so 
good-by,  John." 

*  Acoordiog  to  the  law  of  Deanark,  a  widower, 
when  he  mitrries  again,  most  share  hii  property  with 
his  children.    I  have  expreflsed  this  soare,  Mlong- 
j  iag  to  John,  by  the  lenn  *'  mether^oi." 
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While  John  yet  stood  stasned,  tiie  ynor 
dow  doeed,  and  he  had  to  aeek  shelter  for 
the  night  in  the  hoaw  of  a  friend — with 
whom,  to  flay  the  truth,  he  had  heen  gam- 
bling. * 

Martin  Parker,  his  fiither,  was  a  man  of 
the  old  school ;  he  never  spoke  passionatdy, 
and  never  retracted  a  word ;  so  John  the 
next  day  received  his  money,  and,  bidding 
adieu  to  Ringsted,  went  io  Wordingborg, 
some  twenty  miles  off,  and  settled  there,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  as  a  trader. 

Matters^  for  a  time,  went  on  smoothly  and 
agreeably  enough  with  John,  who  bad  nobody 
now  to  find  fiiult  with  him,  and,  when  he 
chose  to  come  home  late  at  night,  needed  no 
window — having,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
key  of  his  own  street  door.  One  day,  how- 
ever, discovering  that  ho  had  a  bill  to  pay  in 
a  short  time,  whilst  his  till  was  almost  empty, 
and  pacing  the  shop  slowly  with  bowed  head 
and  his  hands  behind  him,  he  suddenly  said 
to  his  shopman : — 

''  I  say,  Peter,  isn't  it  Mogenstrup  fair  the 
day  after  to-morrow?  " 

*<  Bless  you,  master,  the  idea  is  good,"  an- 
swered Peter.  • 

"Now,  Peter,"  said  John,  "first,  there 
was  no  idea  at  all  in  my  question  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  is  not  for  you  to  judge  if  my  ideas 
are  good  or  bad.  Now  run,  please,  apd  fetch 
Jens  Nielsen,  the  carrier." 

Mogenstrup  fair  was  held  at  Whitsuntide, 
on  a  meadow  in  the  woods,  and  attracted  a 
great  number  of  visitors,  among  whom  that 
year  was  my  father.  He  had  scarcely  time 
to  shake  hands  with  John  before  he  saw  him 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  young  traders  or 
traders'  clerks,  farmers,  and  horse-dealers, 
joyously  greeting  him—"  Welcome,  Johnny, 
rAj  boy !  A  bottle  of  wine  to-night,  John  ! 
Come  a)ong,  John !  "  And,  as  soon  as  John 
had  given  directions  for  the  pitching  of  his 
tent  on  the  meadow,  he  was  carried  off,  like 
the  knight  by  the  mermaid  in  the  German 
ballad,  "  half  wiUing,  half  unwilling." 

When  my  father,  an  hour  later,  found  him 
at  the  inn,  whither  the  gay  companions  had 
retired,  John  heard  his  entreaties  and  admo- 
nitions in  stubborn  silence ;  and  my  fiither, 
although  he  was,  I  respectfully  believe,  fond 
of  a  song  and  a  glass  of  wine,  retired  in  dis- 
may from  the  boisterous  scene  to  his  own 
lodgings.  Here  he  was  startled  towards 
morning  by  the  sound  of  heavy  steps  on  the 


stairoaso  and  violent  kaoda  at  his  door.  It 
was  John,  who  entered  with  a  fluidied,  almost 
swollen  fiice,  and  red,  burning  eyes. 

"  John,  John !  "  ezdaimed  my  fiatber, 
"  have  you  lost?  " 

"  Lost?  lost?  lost?  "  cried  John,  puUuig 
banknotes  and  silver  coins  from  out  of  his 
breast  pocket,  his  vm^istcoat — nay«  from  the 
kg^  of  his  boots ;  "  get  along,  dnss,  be 
quick ;  go,  avraken  Jens  Nielson,  the  caaier ; 
I'll  go  home !  " 

"  But,  John,  how  did  you  come  by  all  this 
money?" 

*  *  How  came  I  by  it  ?  Honestly,  of  course. 
Did  you  ever  hear  anything  <^  me  to  the  con- 
trary?" 

"  Well,  as  &r  as  gambling  itself  is  honest, 
I  have  not."  ^ 

"  But,"  said  John,  his  voice  suddenly  fieil- 
tering,  "  gambling  is  not  honest !  it  is  not  I 
Look  here!  I  have  taken  this  frmn  poor 
devils  like  myself,  nay,  poorer  than  I,  for 
some  of  them  are  married,  and  have  children. 
I  cannot  oflfer  to  return  it,  for  they  vnmld 
believe  I  had  cheated  them,  and,  chicken- 
hearted,  would  make  atonement.  £von  now, 
having  thrown  it  off,  it  bums  me ;  I  am  on 
fire!" 

"  Now,  John,  be  sensible.  If  yon  are  to 
gamble,  I  prefer  seeing  yon  burning  with 
gain,  to  trembling  from  losses  and  despair." 

"But  you  do  not  know  all,"  said  John, 
peevishly.  "  Listen  !  There  wbb  a  moment 
when  I  had  lost  my  all  up  to  a  single  dollar. 
On  throwing  it  down  I  said  to  myself,  *  Old 
Nick,  I  am  told,  is  walking,  prying  about 
for  souls  to  buy :  why  doesn't  he  come  to- 
night and  make  a  reasonable  bargain  with 
me? '  Next  moment  the  card  was  drawn,  I 
won,  but  I  distinctly  heard  somebody  gig- 
gling close  to  my  ears.  So  it  went  on,  I  al- 
ways winnmg— ^  always  giggling ;  and  the 
horrid  sound  followed  me  to  your  door.  Let 
me  remain  here  till  daylight,  whilst  you  go 
and  fetch  Jens  Nielson." 

My  father  was  about  leaving  the  room, 
when  John  said  to  him,  "  Brother,  Usten  to 
me.  I  give  you  my  hand  and  my  word — ^I 
promise  by  all  that  is  sacred — ^that  never  in 
my  life  will  I  gamble  again ;  so  help  me  God 
Almighty  and  his  holy  Word.  Now  begone, 
and  fetch  Jens  Nielson  !  " 

Some  time  after,  old  Mr.  Parker,  on  kam- 
ing  what  John  had  promised,  and  that  he 
kept  his  word,  announced  his  intention  of 
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paying  him  a  virit ;  on  which  John,  eorapa- 
loHsly  Borreying  his  houoe,  found  the  old 
fli^t  of  wooden  steps,  before  the  shop,  too 
decayed  for  his  fether  to  step  upon.  There 
being  no  time  to  order  a  new  one  to  be  made, 
he  bought  at  an  auction,  on  a  nobleman's  es- 
tate, that  noble  flight  of  stone  with  brass  or- 
naments, and  had  it,  tarU  bien  que  mal,  affixed 
to  his  shop.  His  father's  step  was  the  first 
he  allowod  upon  it;  and  he,  no  doubt,  en- 
tered the  house  with  a  blessing,  for  much 
bliss  followed  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  that  time  the  whole  building  facing  the 
stareet  was  one  low  straight-lined  house,  and, 
as  was  often  observed  to  John  by  elderly 
ladies  who  had  daughters  to  marry — and 
who,  after  the  visit  of  his  father,  shovred 
him  a  marked  friendship — ^there  vras  plenty 
of  room  for  improTements ;  but  Unolo  John 
did  nqt  nnderstond  their  hints,  the  house  re- 
maining empty  and  decaying,  and  he  himself 
a  confirmed  bachelor. 

But  let  all  who  are  defying  the  god  Hy- 
men beware!  It  was  the  destiny  of  my 
ujiole  to  be  caught  at  sea,  although  on  board 
a  ship  where  no  female  being  was  present. 

It  was  his  own  ship,  his  first  ship,  and  he 
had,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  town,  made 
known  his  determination  to  proceed  to  Lu- 
beck  himself  to  make  purchases.  In  those 
days  this  was  a  journey  before  undertaking 
which  a  citizen  made  his  vrill,  and  took  leave 
of  his  friends  with  moistened  eyes.  But  it 
was  more — it  was  a  commercial  revolution  ; 
for  never,  since  the  long-forgotten  days  of 
the  Hansa,  had  such  a  thing  been  heard  of 
at  Wordingborg,  as  that  a  trader  should  get 
his  merchandise  direct  from  abroad,  instMd 
of  from  Copenhagen.  My  uncle's  littie  craft 
bore  the  pennant  of  emancipation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  he  knew  it,  little  suspecting 
what  errand  his  good  ship  had  to  perform  be- 
sides. On  their  return,  a  violent  tempest 
burst  over  them,  the  mast  broke,  a  man  fell 
overboard,  and  my  uncle,  having  just  escaped 
the  same  fate,  lay  helpless  in  the  cabin,  wImu, 
remembering  perhaps  the  good  eflbcts  of  his 
former  vow,  he  said,  **  If  it  please  Heaven  to 
save  me  from  this,  I  promise  to  marry  the 
first  honest  girl  I  meet  when  I  get  home !  " 

<<  What !  "  I  hear  my  fair  readers  exclaim, 
*<  did  the  man  dare  to  fiincy  Heaven  would 
perform  a  miracle,  because  he  condescended 
to  ulTer  an  honest  girl  his  hand?    Did  he  be- 
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lieve  ^t  all  the  honest  girls  in  Denmark 
stood  ready  to  accept  him?  "  Madam,  you 
are  quite  right;  but  although  he  was  my 
uncle,  I  cannot  make  him  greater  than  he 
was.  Every  man  must  be  judged  according 
to  the  ideas  prevailing  in  his  time  and  sur- 
roundings; besides,  a  man  lying  sea-sick, 
cannot  be  expected  to  measure  the  exact 
bearing  of  his  words.  But,  lastly,  I  feel  in- 
clined to  think  that  my  uncle  expressed  ex- 
actly what  he  intended.  Feeling,  perhaps, 
in  his  conscience,  that  he  had  offended  Hy- 
men, he,  repentant,  eaid  to  the  god,  '*  Now, 
let  me  not  go  dovm,  but  give  me  a  fair  chance 
cf  retrieving  myself."  Whether  the  god 
heard  him  and  used  his  influence  with  Nep- 
tune, I  am  unable  to  say ;  all  I  know  is,  that 
my  uncle  got  safe  on  shore,  and  I  got  aa 
aunt — my  own  blessed  Aunt  Elizabeth. 

On  tlmt  occasion,  when  his  htide  was  to 
enter  his  house,  he  pulled  down  half  of  the 
low  ftont  building,  and  the  lofty  two-storied 
part  of  the  house  arose.  In  this  part  of  the 
house  he  prepared  apartments  for  his  father, 
who,  on  retiring  from  business,  was  to  come 
and  live  with  him  ;  but,  old  Martin  Barker 
having  meanwhile  died,  some  oi  the  rooms 

were  left  unfinished. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  We  will  pass  through  the  gate  and  enter 
the  first  yard.  To  the  left  you  see,  as  I  told 
you  before,  an  irregular,  low  building,  with 
the  roof  protruding  as  in  a  Swiss  cottage, 
and  darkening  the  interior.  One-half  of  this 
was  allottfid  to  the  shopmen,  another  half  to 
the  malo  servants.  You,  with  your  ideas  of 
comfort,  would  find  the  rooms  dark,  chilly, 
uncomfortable ;  but  they  were  not  so  to  that 
hardy  nice  of  men  who,  even  on  a  vrinter's 
morning,  would  come  out  into  the  yard  and 
break  the  ice*  from  the  pump  in  the  comer 
to  perform  their  ablutions.  One  of  the 
rooms  vras  called  Falsttff^s  chamber^  without 
my  ever  being  able  to  discover  why.  I  am  led 
to  infer  that  there  had  flourished  in  the  town, 
in  pre-historical  times,  a  literary  knowled^ 
and  taste,  that  disappeared  until  the  new 
teachers  came  from  Copenhagen  to  the  public 
school,  and  spoke  to  the  young  ladies  during 
tea,  of  Shakspeare  and  other  celebrities. 
Farthest  to  the  left,  close  to  the  second  gate, 
squeesing  itself  into  the  comer,  stood  a  small 
square  house  or  hut,  falling  into  decay,  vnth 
broken  windovrv,  and  Imlf  filled  with  rub- 
bish, such  as  oakum,  brc^en  tiles,  and  tim- 
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ber.  My  usde,  e?^  evBoi^g  wfaea  he 
made  bis  rounds  to  see  that  all  was  right  in 
his  house,  would  peep  for  a  moment  into  that 
ruin  ^nd  this  habit  of  his  had,  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  house,  surrounded  the  spot  with 
a  singular,  indefinite  awe. 

The  following  tale,  which  mj  uncle  him- 
self told  me  in  later  years,  wiU  account  for 
the  hal»t : — 

'<  There  was  a  time,"  he  said,  ^'  when  I 
was — not  poor,  for  a  young  man  who  will 
work  is  never  poor — but  I  had  no  capital. 
At  that  time  all  the  buildings  you  now  see 
between  this  and  the  beach  were  either  mis- 
erable sheds,  or  did  not  exist  at  all,  and  all 
my  ooomioditifis  could  be  stored  in  this  square 
room — in  &ct,  it  was  my  warehouse.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  my  fiither,  I  wanted 
an  important  paper  relating  to  property  of 
Ji^s,  but  could  not  find  it,  till  at  last,  in  sheer 
despair,  I  ransacked  this  old  chamber.  How 
the  paper  came  here  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess, 
but  here  it  was.  The  following  night  I 
dreamt  that,  on  passing  ihe  room,  I  saw  my 
fiither  there,  standing  in  his  usual  way, 
straight  upright,  and  looking  gravely  at  me, 
whilst  he  said,  <  John,  you  must  take  these 
three  numbers  in  the  lottery,  and  you  will 
be  enabled  to  make  all  around  you  happy.' 
On  awakening,  I  could  not  remember  the 
numbers ;  but  the  next  night  I  had  exactly 
the  same  dream,  and  with  the  same  result. 
I  tried  so  hard  to  recollect  the  numbers  that 
I  got  almost  into  a  fever :  but  in  vain.  On 
the  third  ni^t  the  same  dream,  but  this 
time  my  father  had  his  nightcap  on,  and  a 
lance  in  his  hand,  and,  angrily  shaking  the 
lance  at  me,  he  said,  in  his  deep,  calm  voice, 
that,  in  my  youth,  frightened  me  m(He  than 
thunder,  *  John,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  shut 
the  window  if  your  wooden  head  cannot  re- 
tain fifteen,  thirty-seven,  eighty-one.'  *  Fif- 
teen, thirty-sevMi,  eighty-one ! '  I  exclaimed, 
and  awoke,  yet  unable  still  to  recollect  the 
numbers ;  but  your  aunt  had  caught  than. 
As  we  at  that  time  had  no  lottery-office  in 
this  town,  I  rode  to  Nestved,  and,  taking  the 
numbers,  requested  my  brother-in-law,  if 
they  should  not  come  out  at  once,  to  ti^e 
them  again  and  again,  and  to  stake  fi^e^  dol- 
lars on  them.  They  did  not  come  out  the 
first  week,  nor  the  next ;  but  the  third  week, 
one  morning,  on  reading  the  newspaper,  I 
found  my  three  numbers  parading  in  its  col- 
umns.   *  Lutty,'  I  cried  to  your  aunt,  *  we 


shall  see  your  brother  in  tiie  eoune  of  tiie 
day ;  let's  have  a  pair  of  ducks  roasted,  far 
he  is  fond  of  ducks,  the  old  chap.'     Two 
hours  later,  a  carriage  rattled  at  a  farwtms 
speed  along  the  street,  and,  stopping  at  my 
door,  emitted   my  worthy   brotheMn-law. 
Bemarking  his  solemn  countenance,  I  said  to 
myself,  'Well,  he  is  the  bearer  of  forty 
thousand  debars.'    But,  when  I  came  oat 
to  weloome  him,  he  stopped  short,  saying, 
'John^  I  am  a  rogue.' 

'*  *  Charley,'  said  I,  *  if  you  are  a  rogine 
and  will  cheat  me  out  of  my  forty  thonsand 
dollars,  or  any  part  of  them,  I  vrill  give  you 
into  custody,  be  you  a  hundred  times  my 
brother-in-law.' 

«<  (  Upon  my  soul,  Johnny,  cried  he,  *l 
have  not  got  the  money;  I  am  a  fool,  a 
rogue,  a  criminal,  whatever  you  please ;  hih 
I  have  not  got  it.  Last  week  on  seeing  the 
lottery-collector,  and  learning  Uiat  the  num- 
bers had  not  come  out,  I  got  impati^it,  and 
said,  <*  It  is  a  folly  to  throw  more  five-dollar 
notes  KW9J  upon  that  nonsense ;  let  us  stake 
fonrpence."  Here  is  the  ticket — fourpenoe, 
John,  and  I  am  very  sorry.'  Well,  whai 
could  I  say  or  do  ?  " 

<*  And  what  did  Aunt  Eliabeth  my?"  I 
inquired. 

*'  She,  poor  thing !  Putting  herself  be- 
tween her  brother  and  me— for  I  could  not 
cease  grumbling — she  said :  *  Even  without 
forty  thousand  dollars  you  can  eat  my  ducks.' 
And  so  we  did.  But  I'll  tell  you,"  my  undo 
gravely  added,  **  that,  to  my  belief,  my  fin 
ther,  supposing  it  was  he,  only  appeared  in 
order  to  tease  me  in  his  ovm  sarcastic  way. 
For,  I  will  own  to  you,  I  once,  in  early  youth, 
won  a  sum  of  money,  the  accumulated  inter* 
est  of  which  at  ten  per  cent. — and  I  can  make 
ten  per  cent,  at  least  in  my  business — ^would, 
as  I  calculated  tlie  other  day,  make  forty 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  just  like  my  fiither 
to  promise  me  what,  unknowingly,  I  had,  as 
it  were,  got  already ;  and  the  dream,  perhaps, 
only  signified  that  I  was  to  make  those  arooiid 
me  happy  by  the  means  I  vras  possessed  of." 
-**  This,  uncle,  is  truly  a  noble  expkaa- 
tion,"  said  I. 

*'  No,  he  answered,  '*  not  at  all ;  it  is  only 
calculation.  But,  since  then,  it  has  become 
a  custom  of  mine  to  stop  a  moment  every 
night  before  the  old  crumbling  buUding.  It 
is  sometimes  well,  too,  to  remember  how  one 
felt  when  poor. 
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^^  No,  it  10  not  true,"  my  nude  ttMed, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  the  change 
extending  almoet  to  his  whole  penon — it  was 
ae  if  a  host  of  thonghts  euddei^y  roahed  on 
him,  and  88  if,  bending  under  their  weight, 
he  looked  on  me  as  a  staff  to  leanon.  "  No, 
itifl  not  true!  ^  that  oomer,  bow  darkened 
by  mj  foolish  buildings,  was  onee  stored  the 
greatest  treasure  I  erer  possessed,  i  was 
about  thy  age,  boy-*yes,  you  are  now  be- 
tween nineteen  and  twenty.  Listen,  my 
dear  boy.  I  ain  not  of  the  opinion  that  par- 
ents  and  old  people  shoold  never  talk  of  k>Te 
to  younger  ones.  Onoe  and  for  good  they 
may  do  so.  And  I  say,  if  ever  thou  ftndest  a 
girl  of  whom,  on  going  at  midnight  to  the 
^orchyard  and  esUing  her  name  thrioe,  thou 
canst  flay  thou  loTest  snd  respeetest  her,  stick 
to  her,  boy,  through  life  and  death.  Mark, 
boy,  what  thy  old  undo  now  says.  Paradise, 
from  which  our  first  parents  were,  driven,  is 
ODoe  in  life  shown  to  each  of  us,  and  we  may 
enter  it— for  a  time  at  least-^like  a  station 
on  a  journey  :  thou  mayst,  my  son,  if  thou 
hast  a  true,  innooent,  and  bold  heart,  and 
findest  its  match.  Should  it  happen  to  thee, 
then  break  through  all  hindraaces,  and,  if 
all  the  world  forsake  thee,  come  to  me." 

At  these  words  of  my  unde  I  stood  almost 
terrified.  If  any  of  the  green  hills  around 
Wordingiborg,  where  cattle  used  to  graze, 
had  yawned  to  emit  vdcanio  fire,  it  would 
not  Imve  amaied  me  more. 

But  Uncle  John,  without  perceiving  my 
agitation,  added : — 

*<  You  now  know  that,  before  God,  you 
have  anotiier  aunt  who  is  in  heaven ;  but  do 
not  love  and  respect  yonr  Aunt  Elizabeth  the 
less  for  that,  for  a  truer  and  nobler  wife  was 
never  given  a  man ;  you  may  take  your  oath 
upon  that." 

"  Were  you  ever  married  befwe,  undo  ?  " 
asked  I. 

"  You  area  d--Hl  fool !  "  asid  Undo  John ; 
''  how  could  I  marry  in  m^  twentieth  year, 
being  at  that  time  my  father's  derk  and  liv- 
ing under  his  rule  ?  Bah !  yon  are  a  univer- 
sity student,  and  your  thoughts  cannot  be  as 
foolish  as  your  words.  Would  that  I  had  ! 
But,  one  night,  coming  hmne  from  them — 
Her  father  was  an  oflicer  on  half-pay,  and 
her  brother,  a  naval  officer,  had  fikUen  fight- 
ing at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  against  Nel- 
son. I  tell  thee,  boy,  there  are  no  ^milies 
in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 


military  who  have  lost  a  son,  or  a  firther,  or 
a  brother,  in  the  battles  of  their  country. 
They  have  a  pride  and  consdousneas  of  'Uieir 
own,  and  they  look  upon  matters  of  this 
world  so,  that  I,  recollecting  them,  feel  dis- 
gusted with  my  counter  and  my  brew^, 
and— no,  not  with  my  ships.  She  played 
the  dtibar,  and,  one  night,  whilst  she  played,  , 
I  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  into 
mine,  and  on  coming  home  I  wrote  a  poem ; 
yes,  I  did,  but  my  father  came  and  saw  it. 
Xhe  xwzt  day  he  went  to  her  fiither,  and, 
when  I  went  iheve  in  the  evening,  her  fisither 
said  to  me, '  John,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  just 
in  tune  to  take  leave  of  my  daughter,  who  is 
going  to  Oc^rafaagen.'  ^e  then  came  fofw 
ward,  very  pale,  but  very  ealm,  and  ahook 
haads  with  me.  How  I  came  home  that 
night  I  do  not  know ;  but,  the  next  day,  I 
took  to  gambling  and  drinking — else,  I  be- 
lieve, I  should  have  committed  murder  or 
suicide.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  I  have  been 
agamhler?" 

«'  I  was  told  that  you  had  pbyed  some- 
times." 

My  unde  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

I  felt,  instinctively,  that  he  vraated.  a 
bridge  over  whidi  to  pass  from  his  memoirs 
and  his  tone  of  oonfidenoe  to  real  life  and  his 
usual  behavior ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording it,  I  said, — 

*'*'  You  told  me,  uncle,  that  in  yonder  cor- 
ner was  ones  stored  a  greal  treasure  of 
yours." 

*'  Ay,  there  was.  On  the  morning  after 
that  night  my  firthor's  housekeeper  secretly 
g^ve  me  a  letter  from  Aer,  the  only  one  I  ever 
had.  When  entering  this  house,  I  laid  it 
down  there,  in  a  safe  dug  in  the  ground.  It 
became  the  corner-stone  of  my  house ;  it  made 
it  secure ;  it  spread  something  oi'her  around. 
But,  the  day  I  married,  I  took  it  out  and 
burnt  it.  Here  comes  your  aunt ;  go  and 
kiss  her  hand." 

I  was  accustomed  from  my  infancy  to  kiss 
my  aunt's  hand  on  Indding  her  good-morning 
and  good-night ;  so  this  mark  of  respect  or 
reverence  did  not  surprise  her,  or  betray  its 
hidden  meaning.  I  have  often  since  mar- 
velled ^t  the  ease,  the  practical  sense,  with 
which  my  unde,  having  stooped  to  coDfidenoes 
of  a  delicate  nature  towards  his  young  nephew, 
at  once  assumed  his  vronted  authori^  and 
command. 
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The  small  old  building,  the  sabjeot  of  the 
pieoediog  story,  stood  in  a  corner  to  the  left, 
close  by  the  gate  leading  from  the  first  to  the 
second  yard,  through  the  brewery.  This 
gate,  of  a  massive  lofty  character,  looked 
almost  like  a  triumphal  arch ;  and,  whether 
intended  or  not  as  a  monument  of  triumph, 
its  erection  was  closely  connected  with  a 
victory. 

Uncle  John  had  been  already  for  years  not 
only  one  of  the  first  traders  of  Wordingborg, 
but  the  trader  of  the  town,  when  it  was  ru- 
mored that  a  new  trader  was  about  establish- 
ing himself  thei'e  on  a  grand  scale,  and,  by 
the  superior  cleverness  of  the  new  school,  was 
to  defeat  the  old  one,  as  well  as  to  confer  great 
benefits  on  the  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  rumor  soon  proved  true,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Lange,  the  new-comer,  on  his  first  ar- 
rival, and  on  his  taking  possession  of  his 
splendid  new  house,  in  the  town,  did  not,  as 
was  customary,  pay  a  visit  to  my  uncle.  Be* 
sides  this,  he  went  himself  on  a  journey  to 
London.  This  metropolis  was,  at  that  time, 
to  most  of  the  Wordingborg  people  something 
nebulous — ^like  certain  stars,  a  dim,  distant 
in^mensity  ;  and  Mr.  Lange's  journey  thither 
entirely  eclipsed  Uncle  John's  old  Lubeck 
voyage.  Mr.  Lange,  indeed,  publicly  an- 
nounced that,  owing  to  his  recent  purchases, 
made  personally  in  London,  and  to  his  con- 
nections in  that  city,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
buy  at  higheif  and  sell  at  lower  prices  than 
were  hitherto  known  at  Wordingborg.  In 
every  line  of  the  advertisement  was  seen  a 
squib  at  my  uncle.  The  consequence  was  a 
feud  as  intense,  if  not  as  passionate,  as  that 
between  the  Montecchi  and  Capuleti,  and 
just  as  reasonable.  Wherever  my  uncle's 
shopmen,  breweI^,  laborers,  carmen,'ete.,  met 
with  those  of  Lange,  they  fought,  not  with 
swords,  but  with  heavy  fists.  But,  as  no  one 
in  the  house  ever  told  anything  to  my  uncle 
without  being  asked — all  news  and  incidents 
being  conveyed  to  him  through  my  aunt — he 
seemed  perfectly  unaware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  never  mentioned  Mr.  Lange's  name, 
thus  ignoring  his  existence  in  the  town. 

The  whole  town  divided  in  a  cautious, 
and,  as  it  were,  underground,  feud.  With 
my  uncle  sided  the  old-fashioned  people,  who 
hated  the  new  because  it  was  new,  and  the 
poor,  who  loved  the  old  state  of  things  for 
the  protection  it  had  aJSbrded  them.  Against 
my  uncle  stood,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  all  who  | 


claimed  rank  among  the  enligfat^ied  party 
of  progress — ^young  ladies,  officersof  the  garri- 
son, royal  functionaries,  teachers  at  the  gram- 
mar-school, ete.  Some  did  so  because  they 
really  believed  the  town  to  be  m  need  of  new 
strength,  of  fresh  blood ;  but  most  of  them, 
I  think,  because  Mr.  Lange  and  his  young 
wife  had  an  establishment  reflecting  Copen- 
hagen fashion,  where  elegant  dinners  and 
balls  were  given,  whilst  my  uncle's  house, 
grand  in  its  inner  life,  gave  but  three  solemn, 
stiff  entertainmente  annually,  on  the  birth- 
days of  the  king  and  of  my  uncle  and  my 
aunt. 

The  com  trade,  always  hazardous  to  spec- 
ulators, vras  at  that  time,  owing  to  your  slid- 
ing scale,  particularly  difficult  and  danger- 
ous; and,  in  the  autumn,  whilst  Mr.  Lang^ 
happened  to  make  a  successful  espedition  to 
England,  my  uncle  sustained  a  severe  loss. 
On  the  Sunday  after  the  disafitcr  was  known 
none  of  our  servants  went  out  into  the  street ; 
but,  about  a  week  later,  they  all,  one  after 
the  other,  brought  their  little  money,  hith- 
erto deposited  in  the  savings-bank,  to  unde'B 
counting-house,  invariably  giving  the  same 
reason — that  the  bank  was  not  safe  enough. 
Uncle  John,  neither  by  word,  nor  by  mien, 
betrayed  that  ho  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  reason  assigned  ;  but  he  made  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  convoying  his  requital  to  the  ser- 
vants and  their  children's  children.  But, 
the  next  autumn,  two  expeditions  were  un- 
dertaken by  my  uncle,  one  to  Norway,  an- 
other to  England ;  and  both  were  successful, 
whilst  Mr.  Lange's  broke  down .  Mr.  Lange, 
chiefly  trading  upon  credit,  was  unable  to 
bear  the  shock ;  and,  one  morning,  one  of 
my  uncle's  shopmen  rushed  into  the  sitting* 
room  exclaiming,  '^  Master !  Mr.  Lange  has 
run  away  from  the  .town !  " 

Uncle  John,  having  preserved  his  equanim- 
ity in  adversity,  was  not  less  stanch  when 
fortune  smiled,  and  said  to  the  volunteering 
newsbringer,  *'  May  I  ask  you,  sirrah,  who 
sent  for  you  ?  "  The  shopman  slunk  back  to 
the  shop  like  a  beaten  dog.         / 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  came  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Lange,  requesting  to  see  Mr.  Par- 
ker, and  inquiring  when  ho  would  be  at 
home. 

*^  Had  I  not  better  go  to  her,  poor  thing? 
She  is  such  a  nice  young  woman,"  saidf  un- 
cle to  aunt. 

But  this  Aunt  Elizabeth  strongly  opposed ; 
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and  the  reply  was  given,  that  Mr.  Piirkcr 
would  be  at  home '  between  four  and  five 
o'clock. 

At  four  o'clock  all  the  town  knew  that 
Mrs.  Lange  was  going  to  John  Parker's,  and 
behind  the  blinds  and  the  flower^tands  in  the 
windows  a  hundred  eyes  watched  her — Car- 
thage humiliating  itself  before  Rome. 

Mj  aant,  dressed  in  her  heaviest  silk  robe, 
and  laden  with  all  her  ornaments,  looking  to 
the  dazzled  eyes  of  her  servants  like  a  Spanish 
queen,  sat  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  con- 
quered rival.  But  Aunt  Misabeth,  Qod  bless 
her,  as  soon  aa  Mrs.  Lange  entered  the  door, 
began  to  cry,  and  kissed  her ;  and  Mrs.  Lange 
cried;  and,  before  a  word  was  said  about 
business,  it  waa  arranged  that  she  should  re- 
main to  tea. 

At  last  Mrs.  Lange  said,  <<  Your  kind  re- 
ception gives  me  courage  to  perform  my  er- 
rand. I  am  afraid  we  have  not  deserved  it ; 
we  have  not  behaved  politely  to  you." 

*'  Do  not  mention  it,"  said  Uncle  John. 

Mrs,  Lan^ — '*  My  husband,  on  leaving, 
said  to  me,  <  You  can  depend  on  none  but 
Mr.  John  Parker ;  be  is  an  honest  man.*  " 

Uncle,,  stretching  his  hand  towards  her, 
**  You  can  indeed  depend  on  me." 

Mrs.  Lange — **  My  husband  thinks  that, 
on  looking  over  his  books,  you  will  see  that 
he  wants  to  come  to  on  honorable  agreement 
with  bis  creditors  ;  and,  if  you  vrould  under- 
take to  manage  it,  he  would  submit  to  any 
condition  you  might  impose." 

Unck — *«  Why,  I  shall  impose  no  condi- 
tion ;  circumstances  will  do  so.  Look  hero, 
Mrs.  Lange ;  from  the  beginning  I  had  my 
misgivings  about  your  huaband's  embarking 
in  the  corn  trade  without  suflScient  capital. 
That  wont  do.  But  here  is  plenty  of  room 
for  a  young,  active  merchant  who  will  work 
and  live  according  to  his  means.  I  shall  do 
my  best  for  your  husband,  who  is  —  I  have 
observed  him — a  clever  man  of  business.  He 
has  many  good  notions  which  I  wish  I  could 
adopt  and  carry  out ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
pour  young  wine  into  old  leather  bags.  It  is 
the  destiny  of  man  that  the  old  shaU  <llo  and 
the  young  succeed  them  ;  but  let  the  old  ones 
have  an  honest  burial." 

Some  time  later,  Mr.  Lange,  having  re- 
turned, removed  from  his  large,  splendid 
house  to  a  more  modest  one,  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  opposite  the  beach. 


Carthago  was  removed  eighty  stadia  from  the 
sea. 

And  at  that  time  was  built  the  lofty  gate 
through  the  brewery,  looking  like  a  triumphal 
arch,  but  in  reality  well  adapted  for  the  in- 
creasing traffic. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  next  story  can  only  be  understood 
through  some  acquaintance  with  its  scene  of 
action,  the  timber-yard.  This  yard,  the  last 
of  the  foar  within  my  uncle's  premises,  ex- 
tended from  the  stables  dovm  to  the  beach,  at 
a  length  of  more  than  nine  hundred  feet,  bat 
of  a  very  unequal  width.  Its  upper  part 
formed  a  square  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  sarroundod  by  stables  and  storehouses, 
and  almost  filled  with  piles  of  planks,  poles, 
deals,  boBids,  beams,  and  laths,  resembling 
broken  towers  and  scattered  spires ;  but,  at 
its  lower  end,  it  contracted  itself  ifito  a 
lane,  thirty  feet  at  its  broadeA  part,  and, 
running  between  the  garden-wall  on  its  left 
and  a  fence  on  its  right,  which  separated  it 
from  a  neighboring  meadow,  opened  at  last 
into  an  irregular  polygon  on  the  seashore. 
At  one  spot,  where  the  lane  became  so  nar- 
row that  a  wagon  had  difficulty  in  passing, 
the  narrowness  had  been  caused  by  the  sea, 
or  rather  the  ice,  which,  one  vnnter  had 
screwed  itself  up  on  the  beach,  and  snatolied 
a  bit  out  of  the  soil.  The  ice,  however,  on 
retiring,  had  left  the  place  open  for  repairs ; 
but,  when  my  uncle  began  the  work,  his 
neighbor,  Petersen,  the  hatter,  stepped  in, 
asserting  that  this  was  trespassing  on  his 
property. 

My  undo  then  ofiered  to  purchase  part  of 
the  meadow ;  but  Petersen,  who  was  a  Hol- 
steiner  by  birth,  and  very  obstinate  in  what 
he  believed  his  rights,  would  not  hear  of  any 
bargaining  until  my  uncle  had  indemnified 
him  for  the  trespass.  Hence,  a  terrible  feud, 
a  legal  feud,  arose.  My  uncle,  wounded  in 
his  pride,  undertook  to  conquer,  as  bis  lost 
property,  what  Petersen  refused  to  sell  him. 
Justice  is  generally  cheap  but  slow  in  our 
country:  l^s  lawsuit,  however,  owing  to 
circumstances,  became  not  only  exceedingly 
slow  but  very  expensive,  from  its  repeated 
appeals  and  returns  to  the  superior  and  su- 
preme courts.  It  began  when  I  was  nine 
years  old ;  and,  in  my  eighteenth  year,  when 
I  was  a  student  at  the  university,  it  was  still 
pending.    Then,  however,  the  position  of  the 
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contending  parties  had  altered  eoneidorably. 
To  both  it  had  become  a  passion,  a  question 
of  honor ;  but  to  Petersen  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  question  of  life  and  death.  In 
war&re,  generals  do  not  make  fig^t  with  the 
front  of  their  armies  alone,  but  with  the  wings 
likewise  ;  nay,  they  try  to  get  at  the  rear  of 
each  other  to  cut  off  supplies,  etc.  My  un- 
cle, acting  on  these  principles,  had  com- 
menced trading  in  hats  and  cape ;  and  from 
tiiat  moment,  his  neighbor,  the  hatter,  could 
calculate  the  time  when  actual  want  would 
stare  him  in  the  face. 

NeTertheless,  he  went  on  nilfliiichingly 
with  the  lawsuit,  comforting  himself  with 
exaggerated  hopee  of  the  damages  that  would 
be  Wrung  fVom  his  opponent.  Some  of  my 
uncle's  l^iends,  perceiving  the  prospect  of 
Petersen's  ruin,  and  foreseeing  how  unpleas- 
ant this  would  proTc  to  my  uncle,  endeay- 
ored  to  effect  a  compromise.  But,  my  un- 
cle's iuTariable  answer  was,  <*  He  called  in 
the  lawyers.  Well,  now  they  are  about  it. 
When  they  have  done,  we  can  talk  honest- 
ly. "  During  all  the  years  of  litigation  there 
was,  of  course,  not  a  soul  in  the  house  that 
at  all  doubted  my  uncle's  right,  or  did  not 
look  on  Petersen  as  some  singular,  incompre- 
hensible,  demoniac  being,  for  daring  to  op- 
pose old  John  Parker.  But  of  late  I  ob- 
served a  feeling  that  slowly,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, had  crept  into  their  minds  and  gained 
power  over  them.  Whenever  Petersen  him- 
self was  mentioned,  he  was  at  once  given  up. 
Yet  all  the  human  sympathy  denied  to  him 
reverted  intensified  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
This  feeling  seemed  to  be  imparted  through 
the  very  air,  for  it  came  over  me  too  ;  and  I 
never  passed  Petersen's  vnndows,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Danish  fashion,  his  wife  and 
daughter  might  be  observed  seated  behind 
the  flower-pots,  vnthout,  on  seeing  the  white 
neck  and  auburn  hair  of  Lotte  Petersen,  as 
she  sat  there  bent  over  her  work,  feeling 
something  like  attachment,  pity  —  nay,  I 
might  even  have  fallen  in  love  vfith  her,  had 
such  a  thing  been  possible  for  my  uncle's 
nephew. 

My  uncle's  dog,  Hercules,  was  a  noted  part 
of  his  establishment.  The  first  doghejiad 
had  to  vratch  his  timber-yard,  and  whose 
kennel  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  yard,  had  been  called  by 
that  name ;  and  all  its  successors,  male  or 
female,  had  inherited  it,  even  without  **  the 


first,"  **  the  second,"  etc.,  being  added, 
is  usual  in  dynasties.  When  I  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  Hercules  then  reigning  waa 
a  young,  clever,  vigorous,  yellow  Danish  dOg, 
gentle  by  day,  as  though  he  felt  that  all,  who 
then  carried  goods  away,  paid  honestly,  but 
at  night  a  grim  beast,  which  my  nnde  him- 
self did  not  like  to  approach. 

Abont  this  time  my  uncle  had  sent  a  ven- 
ture to  Spain .  Considering  the  state  of  com- 
merce in  a  small  Danish  town,  this  was  a 
great  and  daring  feat,  worthy  the  spirit  that 
had  once  plann^  and  eiecuted  the  Lnbeck 
voyage.  The  master  of  the  ship.  Christian 
Kroier  by  name,  and  some  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  an  c^d  comrade  of  my  undo  in  his  naval 
exploits,  and  had  a  part-share  in  the  ship. 
Kroier 's  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
had  been  educated  at  my  uncle's  expense, 
and  was  now  a  clerk  in  his  service — a  hand- 
some, vigorous  fellow,  with  something  sailor- 
like  in  his  nature,  always  seeking  his  holi- 
days' pleasure  in  boating  or  sailing. 

When  I  came  on  my  visit  in  the  summer 
of  that  year,  the  ship  was  daily,  hourly  ex- 
pected, but  did  not  come  ;  and,  news  arriv- 
ing of  its  having  been  seen  in  a  strong  gale 
in  the  I^y  of  Biscay,  all  the  house  b^n  to 
fear  for  her  safety.  Uncle  John,  alvrays  n- 
lent  in  emotion,  vras  only  once  heard  to  mut- 
ter **  D the  ship,  if  needs  be,  were  <mly 

my  gallant  Kroier  safe !  "    But  even  his  last 
wish  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  realised. 

It  was  observed  that  my  uncle,  during  thiB 
time  of  anxious  uncertainty,  cither  did  not 
speak  to  young  Kroier  at  all,  or,  when  com- 
pelled to  exchange  a  few  words  with  him, 
did  so  in  a  hurried,  almost  harsh  tone. 
Knowing  my  uncle's  character,  I  easily  ex- 
plained this,  as  arising  from  his  dislike  to 
all  show  of  sentiment,  and  the  fear  of  losing 
his  dignity  and  self-restraint  when  the  effu- 
sion had  once  commenced ;  but  the  inmatee 
of  the  house  ascribed  his  behavior  to  anger, 
from  the  fact  that  young  Kroier,  by  his 
presence,  reminded  him  of  his  loss.  Al- 
though this  explanation  was  founded  on  a 
presumption  doing  little  honor  to  my  uncle, 
yet — 80  singularly  deep  was  the  veneration 
for  the  patriaroh  of  the  house— nobody  seemed 
to  blame  him. 

One  night  I  was  startled  out  of  my  sleep 
by  my  uncle,  who,  but  half  dressed ,  with  a 
musket  in  his  hand,  stood  at  my  bedside, 
saying,— 
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"  Up,  ]ad,  oonie  al<nig — I  know  I  may  do* 
pend  on  yoa." 

<«What  is  «ho  matter,  uncle?"  I  ex- 
daimed. 

<«Hii8h!  Don't  you  hear  HerooleB?  They 
are  stealing  the  timber !  1  will  not  aocnse 
the  logue  Petersen  without  proof.  Bat  make 
haste ;  let  us  go  and  see." 

Whilst  hurriedly  dressing,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  huge  dog  hark ;  and,  feeling  sure 
that  wo  should  have  to  encounter  some  evil- 
doers, I  armed  myself  with  a  rifle  tiiat  al- 
ways hung  loaded  in  my  room. 

On  our  reaching  the  gate  of  the  timber- 
yard,  my  uncle's  hand — ^to  say  the  truth — 
trembled  so  much  that  he  could  not,  for  some 
time,  get  the  key  into  the  hole.  Bat  the 
dog,  informed  by  his  sharp  senses  of  ap- 
proaching help,  now  began  to  bark  with 
fury;  and,  to  judge  from  the  sound,  he 
seemed  at  this  moment,  with  a  violent  rush, 
to  have  broken  his  chain  and  dashed  off 
against  the  intruders.  Then  a  shot  was 
heard,  and  a  long  growl  of  pain  from  the 
dog,  and  all  became  silent. 

My  uncle  having  at  last  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  gate,  we  entered  the  timber-yard,  lit 
up  by  the  moon  ;  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 
The  enemies,  certainly,  might  have  hidden 
themselves  behind  some  of  the  many  squares 
and  piles  of  timber;  but  these  very  piles 
and  squares,  with  their  deep  shadows,  had, 
at  the  moment,  something  unearthly  about 
them  —  resembling,  in  fact,  ruins  of  castles 
and  churches,  haunted  by  spirits  more  than 
by  men .  My  nude  did  not  show  any  inclina^ 
tion  to  proceed ;  nor,  I  confess,  did  I  insist 
upon  an  adventure  which,  were  even  our  best 
wishes  fulfilled,  might  terminate  in  a  deadly 
conflict  for  the  sake  of  a  little  timber.  Con- 
vinced that  we  had  for  the  present  alarmed 
the  thieves,  we  went  back  to  tho  house,  and, 
after  arousing  some  of  the  servants,  returned 
with  them  to  the  yard,  to  have  the  d<^  cared 
for,  in  case  his  wound  should  not  prove  mor- 
tal. It  wsA  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
ballet  had  just  graced  his  forehead,  and  had 
stunned  him,  without,  perhaps,  causing  any 
lasting  iiguiy.  He  was  laid  upon  a  mattress 
in  the  servants'  hall  and  carefully  bathed 
vrith  water,  whilst  almost  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  one  by  one,  dropped  in  to  see  him 
for  a  moment.  Left  alone  with  the  dog,  I 
observed  that  his  eyes,  on  a  sudden,  luilf 
opened,  glowing  with  fUiy,  his  legs,  at  the 


same  time,  moving  convulsively,  as  though 
he  would  rush  against  some  one,  but  could  • 
not.  Turning  round,  I  saw  young  ILroier, 
who,  last  of  all,  and  fully  dressed,  had  ap- 
proached ;  but,  as  it  was  he,  I  did  not  pi^ 
further  attention  to  the  singular  movements 
of  the  poor  animal. 

Next  day,  however,  sometiiing  uneasy  and 
restless  in  Kroier's  behavior  led  me  to  ob» 
serve  him ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  on  seeing 
hhn  enter  .the  storehouse  between  the  build- 
ingpi  and  the  timber-yard,  I  resolved  to  be  on 
tbM9  vrateh.  Soon  titer  his  having  left  the 
storehouse,  as  he  believed  unobsSrved,  I  en- 
tered it,  and  found  a  window  unfiistened  and 
a  ladder  secreted  dose  by.  At  this  discovery 
the  symptoms  displayed  by  the  wounded  dog 
acquired  a  dear  and  fearful  significance.  It 
was  deeply  repugnant  to  me  to  believe  young 
Kroier  a  thief.  I  determined  to  watch  him 
more  dosely  before  taking  any  further  steps; 
Acting  as  stealthily  as  he,  I  provided  myself 
wi&  a  bottle  of  wine,  some  bread  and  meat, 
and  the  key  to  one  of  the  storehouses  sur- 
rounding the  timber-yard ;  and,  when  at  ' 
nightfall  the  gates  were  dosed,  having  al* 
lowed  myself  to  be  locked  out  in  the  timber- 
yard,  I  concealed  myself  among  the  hemp  in 
the  storehouse  to  which  I  had  got  the  key. 
Towards  midnight  the  fall  moon,  rising  on  a 
spotless,  deep  blue,  star^pangled  sky,  threw 
het  lustre  over  the  yard;  and  whilst  the 
shadows  of  the  varied,  singularly  shaped 
timber^piles,  played  on  tho  ground  and  built 
airy  csstles,  sweet  Nature  provided  the  scene 
with  adequate  music  —  the  gentle  hum  of 
the  waves  on  the  beach,  *'the  mermaid's 
dancing  steps." 

Seated  on  a  bundle  of  hemp,  dose  to  a 
broken  but  iron-barred  window,  that  com- 
manded most  of  the  yard  and  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent meadow,  I  deeply  enjoyed  the  scene— 
the  glorious  yellow  or  golden-tinted,  intensely 
bright,  yet,  at  the  some  time,  gentle,  soft 
moonlight ;  the  shadoirs,  in  which  I  discov- 
ered so  many  charming  shades,  from  the  deep- 
est velvet  black  to  a  floating  transparent  tint, 
like  the  breath  of  night  passing  over  bright 
ground ;  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  musical 
silence,  if  I  may  say  so,  or  the  distant,  harmo- 
nious, gentle  sound  that  was  wafted  into  the 
stillness  around  me.  Without  any  vrill  or 
aid  of  mine,  what  I  heard  and  saw  changed 
into  new  shapes  before  my  inner  eye,  or  sug- 
gested to  the  brain  nimbly  paaui^  dreams, 
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oontendtng  parties  had  altered  eoneiderably. 
To  both  it  had  beoomc  a  panion,  a  question 
of  honor ;  but  to  Petersen  it  was,  at  the 
flEune  time,  a  question  of  life  and  death.  In 
imrfiire,  generals  do  not  make  fight  with  the 
front  of  their  armies  alone,  but  with  the  wings 
likewise  ;  nay,  they  try  to  get  at  the  rear  of 
each  other  to  cut  off  suppHes,  etc.  My  un- 
cle, acting  on  these  principles,  had  com- 
menced trading  in  hats  and  caps ;  and  from 
tiiat  moment,  his  neighbor,  tlie  hatter,  could 
calculate  the  time  when  actual  want  would 
stare  him  in  the  face. 

NcTcrtheless,  he  went  on  nttflinchingly 
with  the  lawsuit,  comforting  himself  with 
exaggerated  hopes  of  the  damages  that  would 
be  wrung  from  his  opponent.  Some  of  my 
uncle's  friends,  perceiving  the  prospect  of 
Petersen's  ruin,  and  foreseeing  how  unpleas* 
ant  this  would  prove  to  my  uncle,  endeav- 
ored to  effect  a  compromfse.  But,  my  un- 
cle's invariable  answer  vras,  **  He  called  in 
the  lawyers.  Well,  now  they  are  about  it. 
When  they  have  done,  we  can  talk  honest- 
ly." During  all  the  years  of  litigation  tliere 
was,  of  course,  not  a  soul  in  the  house  that 
at  all  doubted  my  uncle's  right,  or  did  not 
look  on  Petersen  as  some  singular,  incompre- 
hensible, demoniac  being,  for  daring  to  op- 
pose old  John  Parker.  But  of  late  I  ob- 
served a  feeling  that  slowly,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, had  crept  into  their  minds  and  gained 
power  over  them.  Whenever  Petersen  him- 
self vras  mentioned,  he  was  at  once  given  up. 
Yet  all  the  human  sympathy  denied  to  him 
reverted  intensified  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
This  feeling  seemed  to  be  imparted  through 
the  very  air,  for  it  came  over  mo  too  ;  and  I 
never  passed  Petersen's  windovra,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Danish  fashion,  his  wife  and 
daughter  might  be  observed  seated  behind 
the  flower-pots,  without,  on  seeing  the  white 
neck  and  auburn  hair  of  Lotte  Petersen,  as 
she  sat  there  bent  over  her  work,  feeling 
something  like  attachment,  pity — nay,  I 
might  even  have  fallen  in  love  vnth  her,  had 
such  a  thing  been  possible  for  my  uncle's 
nephew. 

My  uncle's  dog,  Hercules,  was  a  noted  part 
of  his  establishment.  The  first  dog  he  Jiad 
had  to  watch  his  timber-yard,  and  whose 
kennel  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  yard,  had  been  called  by 
that  name ;  and  all  its  successors,  male  or 
female,  had  inherited  it,  even  without  **  the 


first,"  <<  the  second,"  etc.,  being  added,  av 
is  usual  in  dynasties.  When  I  vras  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  Hercules  then  reigning  -wiua 
a  young,  clever,  vigorous,  yellow  Danish  dog, 
gentle  by  day,  as  ^ough  he  felt  that  all,  who 
then  carried  goods  avray,  paid  honestly,  but 
at  night  a  grhn  beast,  whidi  my  uncle  him* 
self  did  not  like  to  approach. 

About  this  time  my  uncle  had  sent  a  ven- 
ture to  Spain .  OooBidering  the  state  of  ooni* 
meroo  in  a  small  Danish  town,  this  was  a 
great  and  daring  feat,  worthy  the  spirit  tiiat 
had  once  planned  and  executed  the  Lnbeck 
voyage.  The  master  of  the  ship,  Christiaa 
Kroier  by  name,  and  some  fifty  years  of  age, 
vras  an  old  comrade  of  my  uncle  in  his  naral 
exploits,  and  had  a  partnshare  in  the  ship. 
Kroier 's  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
had  been  educated'  at  my  uncle's  expense, 
and  vms  now  a  clerk  in  his  service — a  hand- 
some, vigorous  fellow,  with  something  sailor- 
like  in  his  nature,  always  seeking  his  holi- 
days' pleasure  in  boating  or  sailing. 

When  I  came  on  my  visit  in  the  summer 
of  that  year,  the  ship  was  daily,  hourly  ex- 
pected, but  did  not  come  ;  and,  news  arriv- 
ing of  its  having  been  seen  in  a  strong  gale 
in  the  B&y  of  Biscay,  all  the  house  began  to 
fear  for  her  safety.  Uncle  John,  always  id- 
lent  in  emotion,  was  only  once  heard  to  mut- 
ter "  D the  ship,  if  needs  be,  were  only 

my  gallant  Kroier  safe !  "    But  even  his  last 
wish  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  realised. 

It  vras  observed  that  my  uncle,  during  this 
time  of  anxious  uncertainty,  either  did  not 
speak  to  young  Kroier  at  all,  or,  when  com- 
pelled to  exchange  a  few  words  with  him, 
did  so  in  a  hurried,  almost  harsh  tone. 
Knowing  my  uncle's  character,  I  easily  ex- 
plained this,  as  arising  from  his  dislike  to 
all  show  of  sentiment,  and  the  fear  of  losing 
his  dignity  and  self-restraint  when  the  effu- 
sion had  once  commenced ;  but  the  inmates 
of  the  house  ascribed  his  behavior  to  anger, 
from  the  fact  that  young  Kroier,  by  his 
presence,  reminded  him  of  his  loss.  Al- 
though this  explanation  vras  founded  on  a 
presumption  doing  little  honor  to  my  uncle, 
yet — so  singularly  deep  was  the  veneration 
for  the  patriarch  of  the  house — nobody  seemed 
to  blame  him. 

One  night  I  was  startled  out  of  my  sleep 
by  my  uncle,  who,  but  half  dressed ,  with  a 
musket  in  his  hand,  stood  at  my  bedside, 
Baying,— 
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"  Upy  lad,  come  along — I  know  I  may  dO'- 
pend  on  you." 

<<What  is  tho  matter,  unde?"  I  ex- 
claimed, 

<<Hnsh!  Don't  yon  hear  Hercoles?  They 
are  stealing  the  timber !  I  will  not  aoense 
the  rogae  Petersen  without  proof.  But  make 
haste  ;  let  us  go  and  see." 

Whilst  hurriedly  dressing,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  huge  dog  bark ;  and,  feeling  sure 
that  we  should  have  to  encounter  some  evil- 
doers, I  armed  myself  with  a  rifle  that  al- 
ways hung  loaded  in  my  room. 

On  our  reaohing  the  g^te  of  the  timber- 
yard,  my  uncle's  hand — ^to  say  the  truth — 
trembled  so  mnch  that  he  could  not,  for  some 
time,  get  the  key  into  the  hole.  But  the 
dog,  informed  by  his  sharp  senses  of  ap- 
proaching help,  now  began  to  bark  with 
fury;  and,  to  judge  from  the  sound,  he 
seemed  at  this  moment,  with  a  violent  rush, 
to  haye  broken  his  chain  and  dashed  off 
against  the  intruders.  Tlien  a  shot  was 
heard,  and  a  long  growl  of  pain  from  tho 
dog,  and  all  became  silent. 

My  uncle  having  at  last  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  gate,  we  entered  the  timber-yard,  lit 
np  by  the  moon ;  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen, 
lite  enemies,  certainly,  might  have  hidden 
themselves  behind  some  of  the  many  squares 
and  piles  of  timber;  but  these  very  piles 
and  squares,  with  their  deep  shadows,  had, 
at  the  moment,  something  unearthly  about 
them  —  resembling,  in  fact,  ruins  of  castles 
and  churches,  haunted  by  spirits  more  than 
by  men.  My  uncle  did  not  show  any  iudinap 
tion  to  proceed ;  nor,  I  confess,  did  I  insist 
upon  an  adTcnture  which,  vrere  even  our  best 
wishes  fulfilled,  might  terminate  in  a  deadly 
conflict  for  the  sake  of  a  little  timber.  Con- 
vinced that  we  had  for  the  present  alarmed 
the  thieves,  we  went  back  to  tho  house,  and, 
after  arousing  some  of  the  servants,  returned 
with  them  to  the  yard,  to  have  the  dog  cared 
for,  in  case  his  vround  should  not  prove  mor- 
tal. It  was  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
bullet  had  just  grased  his  forehead,  and  had 
stunned  him,  without,  perhaps,  causing  any 
lasting  injury.  He  vras  laid  upon  a  mattress 
in  the  servants'  hall  and  carefully  bathed 
vrith  water,  whilst  almost  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  one  by  one,  dropped  in  to  see  him 
for  a  moment.  Left  alone  with  the  dog,  I 
observed  that  his  eyes,  on  a  sudden,  half 
opened,  glowing  vrith  fury,  his  legs,  at  the 


same  time,  moving  convnlsively,  as  though 
he  would  rush  against  some  one,  but  could  • 
not.  Turning  round,  I  saw  young  Eroier, 
who,  last  of  all,  and  fully  dressed,  had  ap- 
proached ;  but,  as  it  was  he,  I  did  not  pay 
further  attention  to  the  singular  movements 
of  the  poor  animal. 

Next  day,  however,  something  uneasy  and 
restless  in  Kroier's  behaTior  led  me  to  ob- 
serve him ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  on  seeing 
him  enter  .the  storehouse  between  the  build- 
ings and  the  timber-yard,  I  resolved  to  be  on 
the  watch.  Soon  i^r  his  having  left  the 
storehouse,  as  he  believed  unobserved,  I  en- 
tered it,  and  found  a  window  unfastened  and 
a  ladder  secreted  close  by.  At  this  discovery 
the  symptoms  displayed  by  the  wounded  dog 
acquired  a  clear  and  fearful  significanoe.  It 
vras  deeply  repugnant  to  me  to  believe  young 
Kroier  a  thief.  I  dotermined  to  vratch  him 
move  closely  before  taking  any  further  stepK 
Acting  as  stealtiuly  as  he,  I  provided  myself 
vrith  a  bottle  of  wine,  some  bread  and  meat, 
and  the  key  to  one  of  the  storehouses  snr^ 
rounding  the  timber-yard ;  and,  when  at 
nightfall  the  gates  were  closed,  having  al- 
lovred  myself  to  be  locked  out  in  the  timber- 
yard,  I  concealed  myself  among  the  hemp  in 
the  storehouse  to  which  I  had  got  the  key. 
Tovrards  midnight  the  full  moon,  rising  on  a 
spotless,  deep  blue,  star-spangled  sky,  threw 
1^  lustre  over  the  yard;  and  whilst  the 
shadows  of  the  varied,  singularly  shaped 
timber-piles,  phiyed  on  tho  ground  and  built 
airy  castles,  sweet  Nature  provided  the  scene 
with  adequate  music  —  the  gentle  hum  of 
the  vraves  on  the  beach,  **the  mermaid's 
dancing  steps." 

Seated  on  a  bundle  of  hemp,  close  to  a 
broken  but  iron-barred  vrindow,  that  com- 
manded most  of  the  yard  and  part  of  tiie  ad- 
jacent meadow,  I  deeply  enjo}red  the  scen^-^ 
the  glorious  yellow  or  golden-tinted,  intensely 
bright,  yet,  at  the  some  time,  gentle,  soft 
moonlight ;  the  sbadovrs,  in  which  I  discov- 
ered so  many  charming  shades,  from  the  deep- 
est velvet  black  to  a  floating  transparent  tint, 
like  the  breath  of  night  passing  over  bright 
ground ;  and,  above  ail,  perhaps,  the  musical 
Nlence,  if  I  may  say  so,  or  the  dierfant,  harmo- 
nious, gentle  sound  that  vras  wafted  into  the 
stillness  around  me.  Without  any  will  or 
aid  of  mine,  what  I  heard  and  saw  changed 
into  new  shapes  before  my  inner  eye,  or  sng- 
geeted  to  the  brain  nimUy  pasflBsg  dreams, 
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Txsions,  tales,  songn  without  Words  or  distinct 
t  meaning,  bat  exceedingly  pleasing  to  the 
heart.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  such  dreams, 
I  heard  a  scratching  sound  from  the  stable 
window.  Recalled  by  this  sound  to  wakefnl- 
"nesB,  I  saw  the  shatter  opened,  and  Kroier, 
swift  and  noiseless,  jump  down  into  the  yard. 
After  listening  awhile,  and  convincing  him- 
self that  he  was  alone,  but,  nevertheless,  in- 
stinctively seeking  the  shadow  of  the  store- 
•hoQses,  he  passed  so  near  to  me  that,  by 
stretching  oat  my  hand ,  I  might  have  tooehed 
him .  Then ,  crossing  the  spot  where  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  yard  commenced,  he  took  his 
stand  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  concealing 
himself  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  pile  of  planks. 
Soon  I  heard  the  shriek  of  a  seargull;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  unasual  time,  I  should  have 
thought  it  proceeded  from  the  shore,  had  it 
not  after  awhile  been  repeated,  rising,  as  it 
were,  close  to  my  ear.  This  time  I  felt  oon- 
vinced  that  young  Kroier  acted  the  sea-gull ; 
and  another  person,  doubtless,  held  a  like 
conviction,  for  I  saw  a  shadow  advancing 
across  Petersen's  meadow.  Now,  I  thought, 
my  unde  is  going  to  pay  his  penalty  in  tim- 
b^,  but  it  will  be  the  last  time !  The  shadow 
advanced  to  the  border  of  the  hollow  that  sep- 
arated the  yard  firom  the  meadow ;  and  as  the 
parties  being  thus  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  were  compelled  to  speak  rather  loud, 
or  in  a  heightened  whisper,  I  very  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  stranger  was  a  woman.  A 
few  moments  later  I  knew  who  the  woman  was 
—  Lotte  Petersen,  our  neighbor's  daughter ! 
O  Love, — ^for  that  it  was  thou,  I  knew  and 
felt  instantaneously  ;  in  our  eighteenth  year 
we  are  not  slow  to  Love's  comprehension, — 
how  hast  thou  contrived  to  unite  those  whpm 
men  and  circumstances  have  most  sadly  sep- 
arated, from  the  times  of  those  two  royal 
children  betwixt  whom  the  broad  arm  of  the 
sea  was  running,  until  those  of  Romeo  and 
Julletta,  kept  asunder  by  the  cruel  feud  of 
the  Montecchi  and  the  Capuleti,  and  now  of 
Peter  Kroier  and  Lotte  Petersen,  separated 
by  the  feud  between  my  uncle,  John  Piarker, 
and  Petersen  the  hatter?  How  didst  thou 
f.r8t  bring  together  these  two  fate-separated 
beirgs  ?  To  be  sure,  there  are  two  great  pub- 
lic balU  every  year — one  at  Christmas-time 
in  the  town-hall,  another  at  Whitsuntide  in 
the  wood ;  and  there  they  may  have  met  and 
seen  each  other,  and  fiadlen  victims  to  thy 
cruel  though  sweet  ordainings.    But  how  did 


they  afterwards  oorvespond,  exdfloige  be- 
witching vows  and  promises  and  assoianoeB, 
and  make  appointments?    I  don't  know — 
ask  of  Love !     Nor  had  I  much  time  for  gaees- 
ing,  intent  as  I  vras  on  listening  to  the  ocm- 
versation  that  ensued.    You  will  say,  per- 
haps, that  I  was  wrong  in  so  doing ;  bot  fimey 
yourself  in  my  place.    Should  I  have  stopfped 
my  cars  with  hemp?    I  had  come  to  detect 
theft  and  robbery ;  and  resolved  to  obserre 
with  all  my  ^Msulties,  I  could  not  oateh  the 
right  moment  wherein  to  cease  obaerviiig. 
The  conversation,  I  am  bound  to  say,  did  not 
betray  much  of  love's  sweet  secrets ;  on  the 
conttary,  it  was  sad  and  melancholy,  and  in- 
terwoven with  matters  of  bosineas.     The 
young  girl  was  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  tint 
she  shivered  and  trembled  as  if,  lightiy  dad, 
she  had  ventured  out  on  a  vnnter  night. 
Doubtless  she  would  not  have  renewed  tiM 
disturbed  meeting  of  the  previous  night,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  potent  feeling  that  pnv 
vents    lovers  from  parting  vrithout  taking 
leave  of  each  other.    For  a  parting  meetiiif^ 
it  was — a  farewell  forever.    I  understood 
that  young  Kroier  had  expected  some  happy 
interference  by  his  father,  if  he  hod  returned 
in  safety  vrith*  ship  and  cargo ;    whilst  I 
learned  from  the  girl  that,  unable  to  keep  up 
the  struggle  against  my  uncle  any  longer, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  having  his  house  in 
a  few  days,  sold  up  for  rates  and  taxes,  her 
father  had  resolved  to  leave  the  town,  and 
she,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  was  going  with 
him  to  work  for  him.     She  even  expected 
happier  days  for  him,  when  his  mind  would 
not  by  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy, 
be  preyed  upon  by  feverish  passion.    But  she 
vras  to  go  with  him — to  i^are  his  fate  what- 
ever it  might  be.    Nor  did  the  poor  fellow 
contradict  her,  or  even  insist  upon  assertions 
on  her  part,  that  she  vras  sorry  to  leave  him. 
That  sorrow  spoke  distinctly  enough  through 
her  voice,  through   her  delicate,  quivering 
frame,  through  the  very  circumstances  under 
winch  she  had  risked  so  much  to  meet  him. 
Ho  only  in  a  soft,  broken  voice,  called  dovni 
blessings  upon  her,  and  at  last  begged  her  to 
try  and  touch  his  hand,  which  he  stretched 
out  tovrards  her;   but  the  hollow  was  too 
broad  and  deep,  and  she  could  not  reach  him. 
I  cannot  describe  the  sympathising  agony  I 
felt,  at  seeing  the  two  unhappy  lovers  trying 
to  snatch  this  little  favor  from  the  hand  of 
fortune.    I  could  have  torn  down  my  onole's 
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ftnee  atid  opened  a  way  for  tbieres  and  rob- 
ben,  oalj  to  let  Kroier  out  for  once  and  for 
good.  At  last,  when  giving  up  her  vain  cf- 
forte,  Lotte  was  about  retiring,  a  similar 
thought  entered  the  poor  fellow's  brain,  and 
was  rapidly  executed.  At  one  grasp  he 
wrenched  off  a  stake  from  the  fence,  and  next 
moment,  ailer  a  mighty  bound,  ho  stood  at 
her  side,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  h^ 
pale  lips,  and  let  her  go.  He  did  so,  per- 
haps, not  entirely  of  his  own  free  will,  fbr  at 
this  moment,  another  shadow  approiEu^hed — 
as  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  shadow  of  a 
woman  ;  no  doubt  her  mother's.  A  moment 
later  he  was  alone. 

Returning  to  the  precincts  of  my  uncle's 
premises,  he  first  fastened,  or  conoealed,  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  opening  in  the  fence. 
He  did  it  mechanically,  as  people  accustomed 
to  pefform  their  duties  will  do  even  in  great 
grief.  But,  when  the  stake  was  in  its  place, 
be  kndt  down  behind  it,  believing  himself 
unseen  by  man,  and,  perhaps,  abandoned  by 
God.  Fain  would  I  have  gone  up  to  him  to 
share  his  grief,  had  I  not  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  profanation. 

He  arose  and  returned  to  the  house  the 
same  way  he  had  come.  Alone  now  with 
the  bright  night,  I  felt  almost  angry  at  tlie 
calmness  which  remained  undisturbed,  al* 
though  it  had  witnessed  a  drama  of  human 
grief.  But,  somehow  or  other,  after  awhile 
I  must  myself  have  become  calm  or  indif- 
ferent; for,  without  having  observed  the 
fading  of  the  moon,  I  suddenly  felt  my  eyes 
pain  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  rising  over 
the  bench  and  casting  his  rays  through  the 
window  by  which  I  was  lying. 

Having  made  good  my  retreat,  before  the 
stir  of  the  house  began,  I  felt  myself  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  and  important  secret  with 
which  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  So  great, 
unosnal,  romantic,  was  it,  so  different  in 
character  from  the  quiet  house,  that  I  almost 
doubted  its  reality,  and  suspected  it  was  a 
dream,  until  I  again  came  out  and  touched 
the  loosened  pale  in  the  fence.  Bat  then 
the  thought,  stronger  than  before,  reenrred 
to  my  mind  —  What  should  I  do  with  the 
secret? 

Whilst  engaged  in  the  solution  *of  this 
problem,  1  met  my  uncle  coming  from  the 
beach.  He  looked  majestically  solemn  and 
wrathful,  as  one  might  fancy  Jove  when 
aboQt  darting  his  flashes ;  and  in  bis  right 
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hand  was  something  which  at  a  distance 
might  be  taken  for  the  bolts.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  me,  ho  said,  "  Now  I  have  them !  " 

"  Whom,  uncle?"  asked  I. 

"  The  rogues  who  are  stealing  my  timber ! 
Look  here !  I  felt  sure  that  the  fellow  who 
shot  poor  Hercules  had  entered  the  timber- 
yard.  The  shot  was  not  fired  from  without ; 
there  was  no  reason  for  firing,  except*to  es- 
cape from  my  ground.  Well,  how  did  the 
fellow  efibct  his  retreat  ?  He  would  not  dare 
to  leap  6ver  the  fence,  as  the  night  was 
bright,  and  he  might  have  been  seen.  How, 
then,  did  he  escape?  No  doubt  by  the  beach, 
where  the  felice  meets  the  sea.  But,  as  that 
place  is  very  muddy,  was  it  not  probable  that 
he  would  have  left  some  trace?  Whilst  ru- 
minating this  last  night,  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  go  down  there  at 
once  and  take  you  with  me.  But  now  I  have 
been  there,  and  here  is  the  proof.  This 
wooden  shoe  is  marked  J.  O.  S. ;  that  Is,  Jens 
Olsen,*  the  cowherd.  I  will  give  him  into 
custody  at  once ;  and,  if  the  hatter  in  any 
way  has  aided  and  abetted  him,  woe  betide 
him ! " 

The  serious  turn  matters  now  took  at  once 
relieved  me  from  all  scruples  about  the  secret. 
In  order  to  save  the  innocent  from  persecu- 
tion and  my  uncle  himself  from  a  false  step, 
I  felt  it  necessnry  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  being  afraid  of  bis 
first  outburst  of  anger,  I  said,  **  Uncle,  if  you 
will  promise  me  not  to  be  harsh,  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  the  matter." 

*<  Why,  wiseacre,  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  know  more  of  it  than  I  ?  " 

"Well,  uncle,  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing in  a  direction  you  do  not  suspect ;  but, 
as  the  weal  and  woe  of  others  depend  on  it,  I 
must  entreat  yon  to  promise  to  take  it  gently 
— ^nay,  kindly." 

"  I  emphatically  dedare,"  said  my  uncie» 
"  that  I  will  not  screen  the  offimders  from  the 
law." 

••  Well,  dear  uncle,  T  do  not  think  that 
criminal  law  will  be  resorted  to  in  this  case. 
I  b^  your  pardon  for  touching  a  delicate 
snbject ;  but  you  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that 
I  had  an  aunt  who  is  in  heaven.  She  will 
look  down  upon  you  to-day." 

My  uncle,  dropping  the  wooden  shoe,  said 
calmly,  but  very  earnestly,  "  I  have  been  a 

*  Jens,  son  of  Ole.    In  this  manner  people  of  the 
peaasnt-ohtfi  mark  their  gumeati. 
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fool  to  tell  yon — bat  never  mind — ^whatever 
jou  have  done,  boy,  speak  freely/' 

'*  I  have  done  nothing,  unde,"  I  replied ; 
and  began  to  tell  him  the  incidents  of  the 
night. 

We  were  walldng  up  and  down  near  the 
beach,  where  no  one  could  overhear  us,  and 
my  uncle  listened  in  the  deepest  silence  till  I 
had  finished. 

After  musing  awhile,  he  began  erofl&-ez- 
amining  me.  Every  word  the  young  couple 
had  said  was  scrupulously  weighed ;  and  my 
unde  appeared  above  all  anxious  to  discover 
traces  if  the  girl  at  any  time  had  overstepped 
his  frontier.  Satisfied,  as  it  seemed,  in  this 
respect,  he  at  last  asked  me,  *'  How  does  she 
look?" 

<<  Why,  uncle,  she  is  our  neighbor's  daugh- 
ter, and  you  must  have  seen  her.'' 

*<  If  I  had  seen  her,  I  would  not  ask ;  how 
does  she  look?" 

«  Well,  she  looks  good ;  she  has  dark  blue 
ej^  and  auburn  hair." 

<' Auburn  hair?  You  say  that  by  cour- 
tesy." 

«  No,  unde,  her  hair  needs  no  flattery ;  it 
is  really  auburn." 

<<  Is  it?  "  said  Unde  John,  with  a  singular 
delight,  as  if  a  pleasing  recollection  were 
awakened  within  him ;  '^  well,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  Of  course,"  he  added,  "  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  a  woman's  honor  depends  on 
your  discretion." 

«  Of  course  not,  uncle,"  I  answered,  ris- 
ing to  my  full  height. 

«  Well,  well,  go  and  find  out  where  Eroier 
is,  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  in  the 
counting-house. ' ' 

Feeling  quite  sure  that  young  Eroier  would 
escape  with  a  slight  rebuke,  I  sauntered  at 
my  leisure  through  the  yard  in  search  of  him ; 
and,  having  at  length  found  him  in  one  of 
the  storehouses,  busy  ineasuring  out  pig-iron 
to  a  farmer,  I  delivered  my  message.  At 
(mce  leaving  the  former  and  his  business  as 
entirely  as  if  he  had  embarked  on  another 
planet,  he  took  off  his  white  apron— his  fooe 
appearing  almost  as  bloodless  as  the  apron. 
Whilst  we  walked  together  to  the  counting- 
house,  I  enjoyed  a  feeling  of  superiority,  like 
that  of  a  being  gifted  wkh  more  and  higher 
senses  than  those  of  my  fellow-creature ;  for 
I  could,  as  it  were,  see  through  him  and  pe]>> 
eeive  his  conscience  smiting  him,  making  him 
uneasy,  colouring  up  visions  of  dangers  which 
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his  leuosk  tried  to  combat ;  and  I  ooold  teie 
cheered  him  up,  had  it  been  r^ht-on  mj 
part  to  hint  at  his  want  of  being  cheered  up. 
But,  as  it  turned  out,  although  leading  Kioier 
like  bis  providence,  I  had  not  the  fointest 
idea  of  what  was  to  come. 

On  our  entering  the  oounting-hottse,  wfaete 
my  unde  was  seated  with  the  old  bookk6eper« 
he  said,  Uandly,  **  Peter  Eroier,  I  am  sonj 
to  i|ay  that,  from  information  I  have  reoeivedy 
I  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  you  who  killed 
or  wounded  mj  dog  Herouks,  having  thereby 
not  only  broken  the  rules  of  my  house,  bat 
wantoxily  exposed  my  establishment  to  dan- 
ger of  several  sorts.  From  the  facts  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  do  not  draw 
any  inference  injurious  to  your  d 
but  they  constitute  by  themselves 
charge  against  you  as  a  clerk  in  whom  I  al- 
ways have  shown  confidence.  Have  yoa  any- 
thing to  say  in  your  defence  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,"  Eroier  replied,  looking  more 
like  a  corpse  than  a  living  man.  "  I  only 
b^  your  pardon,  sir.  It  shall  never  oecur 
again — never." 

<<  I  certainly  forgive  you,"  said  my  undo ; 
'<  but  from  thb  moment  I  dismiss  you  fiom 
my  service." 

<<  Is  it  really  so,  sir?  "  said  Eroier^  with' 
the  deepest  despondency. 

*'  It  is,"  replied  my  uncle ;  but  we  may 
find  somebody  to  recommend  you  to.  I  am 
willing  to  give  you  a  good  character." 

I  was  quite  taken  aback  at  this  unexpected 
turn  of  the  affidr,  when  my  uncle,  bending 
over  to  me,  whirred  a  few'  words  which 
made  me  bound  like  a  young  foal.  They 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  order  to 
go  and  invite  Petersen,  the  hatter,  to  oome 
in  at  once,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to 
have  the  matter  about  the  meadow  settled  in 
a  fidiendly  manner. 

I  may  safely  say  that  never  have  I  created 
more  sensation,  or  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  people,  than  I  did  on  appearing  under  the 
roof  of  Petersen .  The  hatter,  at  the  sight  of 
John  Parker's  nephew  in  his  room — ^though 
old  and  tough  and  accustomed  to  reserve — 
was  perfectly  amazed ;  but  in  his  glance  was, 
at  the  same  time,  an  expression  of  hatred, 
that  reiainded  me  of  the  eyes  of  the  wounded 
dog  at  the  approach  of  young  Kroier.  The 
mother  and  daughter,  thinking,  perhaps,  less 
of  the  feud  than  of  another  matter,  turned 
deadly  pale.  At  the  next  moment,  when  I  had 
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exacnted  my  ernnd,  there  wae  a  new,  strong 
current  of  feeling  ;  but  this  time  the  surpriee 
was  evidently  mingled  with  hope  and  joy — 
in  Peternn  with  some  Bnapidon,  too ;  whilst 
the  women  nndoabtedly  coald  not  dear  them- 
aelvee  from  some  fear  and  misgiving,  for  we 
seldom  or  never  feel  entirely  confident  in  the 
world's  ignoring  onr  secrets.  After  a  short, 
secret  consaltation,  Petersen  resolved  to  com- 
ply with  my  unde's  wish,  saying  in  an  al- 
most grumbling  tone,  "  It  is  my  duty  to  my 
wife  and  child. ' '  Half  of  my  message— that 
the  ladies  were  comprised  in  the  invitation — 
appeared  not  to  have  been  understood ;  and  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  making  it  acceptable, 
till  Petersen  said,  •<  Well,  when  my  wife  and 
daughter  are  with  me,  he  cannot  mean  to 
insult  me ;  put  on  your  bonnets  and  shawls." 
The  poor  women,  however,  felt  not  only 
afraid  but  humiliated  at  being  ordered  into 
the  house  of  a  stranger  and  a  foe ;  and  al- 
though willing  to  obey,  tears  made  their 
obedience  rather  slow. 

At  last  we  entered  my  uncle's  counting- 
house.  Without  any  pre&ce  or  introductory 
remarks,  my  uncle  said :  «  Mr.  Petersen,  I 
oflEer  to  give  up  any  claim  on  your  meadow  or 
any  part  thereof,  if  yon  will  give  your  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  this  young  man,  Peter 
Eroier,  who  leaves  my  service  this  day." 

Petersen,  at  once  turning  round  and  seiz- 
ing his  vnfe  and  daughter  by  the  arm,  said  : 
<<  Let's  be  off,  let's  be  off!  he  would  insult 
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**  Stop  a  moment,  Petersen,"  said  my  un- 
cle;  **  the  oak  does  not  filll  under  the  first 
stroke  of  the  aze.  I'll  do  more.  I  will  pur- 
chase of  you  that  part  of  the  meadow  which 
I  dainied  aa  my  own,  or  the  whole  meadow ; 
and  1  will  establish  this  young  fellow  at 
Nyraad ;  *  and,  besides,  I  vrill  give  up  trad- 
ing in  hats  and  caps." 

Petersen  had  stood  with  his  book  to  my 
undo,  listening.  Now,  turning  round,  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice, 
**  Ton  are  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Parker.  May 
God  bless  jou  I  " 

**  Well,"  said  my  unde,  **  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  ask  the  young  lady  whether  she 
consents  to  marry — hold  your  tongue,  Peter 
Kroier,  and  sit  down — whether  she  consents 
to  nanry  my  son ;  for,  as  I  am  afiaad  he  has 
no  other,  I  moat  be  his  fiaither." 

*  A  litUe  town  dose  hj  Wordiogb«fx,  ilmost  its 
■nlNurb* 


'<  Not  yet,"  said  a  gruff  voice  frosn  tiie 
background ;  and,  the  next  moment,  my  un- 
cle was  seen  entirely  to  lose  his  dignity,  for, 
with  a  tremendous  bound,  he  rushed  across 
the  room,  and  throwing  himself  into  the 
arms  of  a  square-built,  grixded-haired,  sai- 
lor-like man,  and  embncing  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, "E^xoier,  my  friend!  my  gallant 
Kroier!" 

Old  Eroier,  stretching  ont  his  left  hand  to 
his  son,  said, «'  All's  well ;  the  brig  rides  at 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  I  could 
not  bring  her  up  agMnst  the  wind,  heavy  as 
she  is  ;  so  I  dropped  her  anchor,  and  pulled 
in  for  the  shore  to  report  myself  home." 

My  uncle,  having  meanwhile  resumed  his 
usuflJ  calm  and  composed  bearing,  asked  the 
captain,  <<  Cknild  you  not  tug  her  in  vnth 
your  boats?*  I  wiU  have  a  hogshead  of 
wine  ready  for  the  men,  if  they  ba&g  her  in 
toAy." 

"  I  will  first  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a 
barrel,"  answered  the  captain;  *<if  that 
wont  do,  we  can  talk  of  the  hogsliead." 

So,  without  vraiting  to  see  my  aunt — ^to 
visit  whom  the  whole  party  withdrew — Gap- 
tain  Kroier  hurried  off  to  his  boat. 

As  usual,  the  household  knew  all  that  had 
passed.  Shopboys,  dimbing  up  the  timber- 
spars  in  the  yard,  sat  for  hours  on  the  fhdl 
tops,  acting  as  scouts  or  tdegraphs  as  re- 
garded the  progress  of  the  brig.  At  last,  her 
approach  being  announced,  my  unde,  with 
my  aunt  on  his  arm,  and  accompanied  by  the 
young  couple,  the  hatter,  his  wifef  and  my* 
self,  passed  through  the  yard  to  the  beaoh, 
all  the  household  following  at  a  respectful 
distance — their  breach  of  the  rules  and  order 
of  the  house  being  ofiicially  unobserved  by 
my  unde. 

The  ship  having  been  brought  to  anchor, 
the  boats  pulled  on  towards  us,  and,  at  their 
coming  within  earshot,  my  impati^it  unde, 
taking  off  his  hat,  cried  out,  *<  Welcome,  my 
men  I  "  But  the  sailors,  without  taking 
heed  of  him,  pulled  on,  till,  at  a  aignal  from 
the  captain,  the  oaro  were  raised,  the  boats 
gliding  gently  on  shore.  The  master,  then 
raised  himself  and  taking  off  his  hat,  cried, 
*'  May  God  bless  old  Denmark  and  old  John 
Parker  forever !  "  To  which  the  men,  tak- 
ing off  their  Lats,  gave  three  ohcoro*  such 
cheers  as  I  could  have  said  I  never  heard,  had 

*  In  those  days  th«  town  had  peithor  ateam-togs 
nor  telegnph«. 
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Dot  the  household  behind  us,  utterly  past 
tbiuking  whether  it  was  respectful  or  not,  ad- 
vanced and  given  nine  cheers  in  return. 
There  is  a  singular  power  in  vigorous,  heart- 
felt cheering — ^in  the  unanimous  outburst  of 
a  strong  uni^tistical  feeling.  Mj  uncle 
turned  round  pale  and  mute,  quite  incapable 
of  delivering  the  speech  I  suspect  him  of  hav- 
ing prepared,  and  led  the  way  to  the  house, 
tottering  and  halting,  as  if  he  could  not  see 
the  road.  Mj  aunt's  face  was  hidden  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  the  procession  would  have 
reminded  jou  of  a  funeral,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sailors  who  kept  on  singing  and  cheer- 
ing lustily. 

Towards  sunset  my  uncle  asked  young 
Rroier  and  his  betrothed  to  take  a  walk  with 
him.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  distinctly  in- 
vited to  accompany  them ;  but  I  did  go.  On 
our  entering  the  timber-yard,  it  was  wrapt  in 
the  gloiviug  colors  of  the  setting  sun — as  if 
Nature  this  time  sympathized  with  the  des- 
tinies of  man,  and  rejoiced  that  the  pale,  des- 
olate lover  had  become  as  a  bridegroom  with 
his  rosy  bride.  In  the  yard  the  business  of 
the  day  was  done,  and  through  the  stillness 
was  heard  the  gentle,  rustling  sound  of  the 
waves ;  whilst,  in  the  air,  humming  insects 
would  make  you  fancy,  under  the  impression 
of  the  incidents  of  the  day,  that  good  angels 
were  soaring  around. 

On  passing  the  hemp  stores  and  approach- 
ing the  narrow  part  of  the  yard,  my  unde 
said,  **  Kroier,  you  are  no  longer  in  my  ser- 
vice, you  know ;  but  there  is  a  service  I'll  beg 
yon  to  do  me." 

<*  What  is  it,  sir  ?  "  replied  young  Kroier ; 
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^*  if  in  any  way  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  it,  it 
shall  be  done." 

*'  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  touohing  the  un- 
fiaiBtened  paling, ''  take  a  hammer  and  a  four- 
inch  nail  and  iasten  up  this  fence." 

Peter  Kroier,  blushing  almost  as  deeply  as 
Lotto,  said,  *^  How  is  it  poasiblet  sir?  How- 
do  you  know  ? ' '  Upon  which  my  uncle,  point- 
ing at  me,  eaid,  **  There  stands  the  traitor 
who  watohed  and  reported  you." 

Lotto  Petersen  ran  up  to  me,  and,  as 
though  she  would  seal  the  secret,  kissed  me. 

Onoe  more  my  uncle  lost  his  dignity ;  fi>r, 
with  a  singularly  youthful,  cunning  smile, 
and  with  uplifted  hand,  fae  said,  to  me,  '^Yoa 
rascal,  I  am  the  owner,  and  you  get  the  rent 
of  my  timber-yard !  " 

*  *  *  •  • 

More  tales  I  could  tell  about  my  uncle  and 
his  house ;  and  I  could  toil  you  tales  and  leg- 
ends also  about  the  little  town  of  Wording- 
borg,  whither,  that  you  might  see  my  uncle's 
house,  I  have  carried  you  in  fancy — tales  and 
legends  wild  and  old  enough,  and  which  might 
not  bo  unintoresting  to  you  at  a  time  when 
the  naturalizing  among  you  of  one  fair  Dane, 
whose  graceful  bowing  head  and  happy  hci* 
dal  beauty  myriads  of  you  are  still  remember- 
ing, has  established  a  new  and  sweetly  golden 
link  of  feeling  between  Denmark  and  the 
British  Isles.  But,  as  I  gaze  on  my  uncle*8 
house,  sadness  steals  over  me.  I  think  of  the 
fine  old  man  now  no  more  on  earth,  and  of 
her,  his  faithful  partner,  who  followed  bia  i 
and  the  thought  of  the  boose,  inhabited  by 
strangers  now,  brings  a  feeling  i^kin  to  pain. 


Mr,  Glaisueb  and  Mr.  Cozwell,  the  aero- 
nauts, have  narrowly  avoided  a  dip  in  the  Chan- 
nel. They  ascended  at  1.17  p.  h.  this  day  week, 
and  reached  the  height  of  four  and  a  half  miles, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  they  must  descend 
quick,  unless  they  wished  for  a  dip  in  the  sea. 
At  2.46  Mr.  Coxwell  perceived  Beachey  Head, 
naturally  became  nervous,  and  let  off  ballast  so 
rapidly  that  they  descended  the  last  two  miles  in 
four  minutes,  alighting  near  the  railway  station 
at  Nowhaven,  and  broiklng  most  of  their  instru- 
ments with  the  impact  Tke  most  curious  result 
of  this  ascent  is  the  difierent  chemical  effect  of 


light  at  higher  strata  in  the  atmosphera  Mr. 
Qlaisher  todL  slips  of  sensitized  phot^^phio 'pa- 
per, and  arranged  that  similar  slips  should  be 
exposed  at  the  same  time  at  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory, and  the  amount  of  "  coloration  '*  noted 
every  five  minutes.  The  paper  in  the  balloon 
was  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  with  this 
extraordinary  result — that  at  three  miles  high, 
the  paper  did  not  color  so  much  in  half  an  hour 
as  in  the  grounds  of  the  Roy^  Observatory  in 
one  minute.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  chemical  effisots  of  light  are  lar|i^y  dna  to  its 
passage  through  the  atmoq>here,  or  at  least  to  the 
den8t&  of  the  atmosphere  th2X)ugh  which  it  has 
reoenfly  passed. 


OUR    RELATIONS    WITH    AMERICA. 


Krom  the  Vna,  25  April.    This  pAper  is  Dlsfael- 

ite— Tory. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  AMKRICA. 

OuTEAOES  Upon  the  Britidh  flag,  which 
oonstitate  the  grosBest  Tiolations  of  interna- 
tional  law  ever  pesrpeirated  by  one  civiliaed 
State  agpinstaaother,  have  thoroughly  roused 
the  spirit  of  our  people.  The  Tiiiaication  of 
our  honor  is  happily  no  party  question ; 
and  whilst  the  Peers,  on  TnursdaT  evening, 
proved  quite  as  indignant  in  their  censnre 
of  these  proceedings,  and  quite  as  earnest  in 
their  demand  for  immediate  reparation  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  politicians  of  various 
shades  of  opinion,  were  unanimous  in  press- 
ing upon  tne  Government  the  necessity  of 
decisive  action.  The  hostility  of  the  Yankees 
to  this  country  has  now  assumed  such  pro- 
portions that  even  statesmen  in  office  are  com* 
pelled  to  speak  out.  Step  by  step  have  they 
advanced  in  this  course  or  aggression.  They 
not  only  assail  our  commerce  abroad,  but 
strive  to  carry  out  the  most  unwarrantable 
interference  at  home. 

Unhappily,  to  the  negligence  and  remiss- 
ness of  our  own  Government  the  evil  is  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  attributed .  It  could  never 
have  assumed  its  present  dimensions  had  our 
ministers  consistently  pursued  a  firm,  temper- 
ate, and  patriotic  policy.  Had  they  dealt 
boldly  with  tlie  first  illegal  act  committed  by 
Yankee  officers,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers, 
perceiving  that  we  were  in  earnest,  would 
not  have  incurred  the  risk  of  a  rupture  with 
this  country.  But  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
colleai^es  have  dealt  with  this  matter  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  wiUi 
the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Mssia,  and 
have  again  caused  the  country  to  drift 
amongst  the  shoals.  Had  they  at  the  first 
hint  of  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Turkey 
as  an  independent  power,  given  the  late  Em- 
peror Nicholas  fally  to  understand  that  war 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  his  persever- 
ance in  his  aggressive  policy,  a  conflict  would 
have  been  prevented.  But  before  disclosing 
their  intentions  they  permitted  the  czar  to  go 
so  fiitr  that  retreat  involved  dishonor,  and 
therefore  became  almost  impossible.  They 
followed  a  vacillating  course  of  action,  and 
wore  at  length  plunged  into  hostilities  which 
they  imagiirad  to  be  impossible,  and  for  which 
they  were  totally  unprepared.  Precisely  the 
same  course  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to 
those  repeated  violations  of  international  law 
by  American  oflioials,  that  have  created  gen- 
eral  indignation  throughout  the  country. 
Earl  Russell  has  temporised  instead  of  acting 
boldlv  and  energetically ;  and  as  be  has  re- 
ceded the  Yankees  have  advanced.  The  con- 
fscquence  is,  that  a  crisis  of  the  roost  alsrming 
obaraoter  has  arisen  in  the  relations  between 
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the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  North 
America ;  and  at  this  moment  despatches  are 
on  their  way  to  the  New  World  to  demand 
reparation,  which  would  not  have  been  re- 
quired had  our  Foreign  Minister  from  the 
first  displayed .  proper  determination.  After 
tolerating  so  many  indignities,  Earl  Russell 
is  at  length  compelled  to  make  a  stand,  at  a 
moment  when  great  irritation  prevails  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  a  proof  that  a  vacillating  policy  lias 
been  pursued  by  the  Government,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  Trent  outrage.  No  sooner 
were  they  satisfied,  by  the  opinion  of  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown,  that  international 
law  had  been  violated  than  they  resolved  to 
obtain  immediate  reparation.  In  this  re- 
solve they  were  supported  by  the  nation  al- 
most as  one  man,  and  their  efiforts  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Delighted 
with  the  victory  which  the^  had  achieved, 
and  at  the  popularity  their  single  display  of 
vigor  had  secured,  they  at  once  relapsed  into 
their  old  error  of  conniving  at  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  American  naval  officers,  unio 
sought  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  most  ig- 
norant  portion  of  their  countrymen,  by  acting 
in  a  hostile,  and  c<Hieequent]hr  an  ofilensive, 
manner  towards  England.  They  ought,  in 
arranging  the  Dreni  difficulbr,  to  have  stipu- 
lated that  the  notorious  Wilkes,  who  con- 
cealed neither  his  antipathy  to  England  nor 
his  intention  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon 
our  commerce,  should  not  be  employed  in  any 
capacity  which  would  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  threats.  Yet  his  appointment  to  the  West 
Indian  station  passed  unchallenged,  and  he 
has  committed  illegal  acts  which  have  involved 
the  two  Governments  in  acrimonious  discus- 
sions. Earl  Russell  is,  therefore,  clearly  re- 
sponsible for  this  lamentable  result. 

The  replies  of  Earl  Russell  to  deputations 
and  his  fellow  Peers,  and  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Pblmerston  to  answer  Mr.  Roebuck's  Question 
respecting  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Wilkes, 
convince  us  that  the  Government  are,  even  at 
this  crisis,  drifting.  Their  policy  is  a  kind 
of  compromise  between  vigor  and  undue  con- 
cession. At  one  point  they  make  a  stand,  at 
another  they  recede.  The  premier,  who  di- 
rectly refuses  to  say  whetner  the  Govern- 
ment  have  come  to  any  determination  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Wilkes, 
and  whether  they  have  addressed  any  remon- 
strance to  the  American  Government,  will 
not  even  state  the  course  they  have  resolved 
to  pursue.  His  subordinates  take  refuge  in 
the  stereotyped  excuse  that  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  any  of  these  topics  ought  to  be  sed- 
ulously avoided  ns  dangerous  to  public  inter- 
ests. In  the  Upper  House  Earl  Kussell  raises 
hope  by  the  tone  in  which  ho  speaks  of  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams,  whilst  he 
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iostmotioiis,  peremptorily  laid  it  down  that 
**  official  seals  or  locks  or  fastenings  of  for* 
dgn  authorities  are  in  no  case,  nor  on  any 
pretext,  to  be  broken,  or  parcels  covered  b^ 
them  read  by  any  (Federal)  naval  authori- 
ties; but  all  baffs  or  other  things  covering 
sach  parcels,  and  duly  sealed  or  rastened  by 
foreign  authorities,  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Consul,  oommandiDg  naval  officer,  or  Lega- 
tion of  the  foreign  Goverment,  to  be  opened." 
J£  Lord  Russell  had  any  faith  in  the  due  ob- 
servance of  those  instructions,  why  should 
he  have  informed  all  parties  concerned  that, 
*^  under  the  peculiar  drcumstancea  of  the  pres- 
ent tmcy  vesisels  bound  to  Matamoras,  either 
from  ports  in  this  country  or  from  ports  in 
her  majesty's  colonies  and  possessions,  should 
be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  carrying 
ship  letter  mails  "  ?  Under  the  shallow  pre* 
text  of  not  obliging  a  vessel  to  carry  letters 
according  to  law,  the  Foreign  Secretary  has 
timidly  backed  out  of  what  he  cbnceivod  to 
be  a  dangerous  difficulty,  and  in  this  has 
done  the  greatest  injury  and  injustice  to  the 
oonvenience  and  interests  of  the  mercantile 
public  and  the  reputation  of  this  country. 
it  now,  however,  appears  that  the  real  cause 
which  induced  Lord  Russell  to  arrive  at  this 
ignominious  decision  was  his  apprehension 
that  Federal  naval  officers,  as  they  have 
already  frequently  done,  would  a^in  act 
"  against  law  and  justice  J'  and  <<  m  entire 
contravention  of  Mr.  Seward's  instructions." 
In  that  case  we  are  clearly  renouncing  our 
rights j^lest  we  should  at  any  time  be  called 
npon  to  defend  them. 

The  argument  whidi  took  place  on  this 
point  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the 
Earl  of  Derby  showed  in  the  clearest  manner 
possible  how  deplorably  weak,  timid ,  vacillat- 
ing, and  inconsistent  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been'on  this  question.  It  is 
extremely  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  digni- 
fied course  and  a  firmer  tone  has  not  ^n 
adopted.  The  answer  which  ought  to  have 
been  returned  to  the  owners  and  shippers  of 
the  Sea  Queen  is  as  follows :  *<  You  can 
carry  these  mails  with  impunity.  If  they 
are  illegally  seised  and  opened  due  reparation 
shall  be  demanded;  and  nothing  which  they 
may  contain  adverse  to  your  interests,  if  ol>- 
tained  in  that  forcible  and  unjustifiable  man- 
ner, shall  be  used  against  you  in  any  prize 
court  in  America."  And  it  now  further  ap- 
pears, from  what  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  ni^ht,  that  Lord  Russell  hasmc- 
tually  authorized  our  consuls  to  open  sealed 
mail-bags,  and  to  read  the  letters  contained 
in  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
contain  any  information  which  could  im- 
plicate our  ships,  with  a  view  to  such  in- 
formation being  communicated  to  the  Federal 
Government.     Ho  wonder  that  the  utmost 


indignation  is  generally  felt  at  the  exlnbitioa 
of  so  much  weakness  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  renunciation  of  some  of  our 
dearest  rights. 

Only  one  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the 
unprccedentecily  insolent  assumption  of  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  in  this  country.  His  letter 
to  Messrs.  Sponceand  Co.  proved  the  authen- 
ticity of  bis  first  one,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  characterize  in  fitting  terms.     For  the 

E resent,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  justly  remarked, 
e  is  Minister  fur  Commerce  in  England. 
Ships  that  sail  without  his  certificates  will 
be  uable  to'seizure,  on  the  assumption  that 
such  have  been  applied  for  and  refused  for 
special  reasons.  It  certainly  demands  no  in- 
considerable degree  of  self-control  to  speak 
or  write  about  this  matter  in  a  temperate 
spirit.  A  person  holding  a  diplomatic  po^ 
sition  could  not  possibly  have  eommittea  a 

f raver  offence,  nor  more  grossly  insulted  the 
onor  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  ac- 
credited. And  all  this  was  done  in  the 
boasted  name  of  neutrality !  The  enter- 
prises  by  which  the  Confederate  States  axe 
occasionally  supplied  with  anus  and  muni- 
tions of  war  from  this  country  are  character* 
ized  as  *<  fraudulent  and  dishonest,"  though 
Mr.  Adams  thinks  it  no  aljandonment  of  the 
principle  of  neutrality  to  assist  the  Mexicans 
against  the  French,  and  to  grant  his  permits 
for  that  purpose  to  vessels  carrying  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  from  this  country.  As 
Mr.  Bantinck  pointedly  remarked,  in  Mr. 
Adams's  opinion  '^  everything  was  honest  to 
suit  his  own  purpotNs,  and  his  neutrality  oon- 
sisted  in  supplying  a  neighboring  power  with 
contraband  of  war,  to  be  used  against  a 
country  with  which  his  own  country  was  at 
peace/' 

From  what  Lord  Russell  said,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Government  have  already  acted 
in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  of  ibe 
country  with  regard  to  tliis  matter.  Indeed, 
the  only  portion  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
speech  which  elicited  tlio  marked  approval 
or  the  Upper  House  was  that  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  this  case.  It  were  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  Government  had  acted  with 
as  much  spirit  in  every  other  instance,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  States  do  not  forthwith 
express  regret  for  Mr.  Adams's  unparalleled 
insolence,  and  also  if  they  have  not  the  good 
taste  to  replace  him  by  another  person  who 
will  bo  more  likely  to  Cv>nduct  his  duties  in  a 
more  conciliatory  disposition,  the  least  that 
can  be  expected  is  that  the  minister  who  baa 
so  far  fui*gotten  his  own  position  and  Uie 
honor  and  dignity  of  this  country,  will  be 
ordered  to  leave  our  shores. 


ENGLAND    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
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Trcm  The  Booaomut,  25  April.     This  p^per  is 

Commercial  and  Ministerial. 

THE   TRUE   ATTrrUDE  OP   THE   GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THIS  COUNTRY  TOWARDS 
THE  FEDERAL  STATES. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  more  peculiar  set 
of  diplomatic  relations  than  that  Detween  the 
Federal  States  and  England  at  the  present 
time.  The  natural  and  reasonable  policy  of 
the  Federal  States  was  a  conciliating  and 
almost  apologetic  policy  towards  this  country. 
They  were  doing  us  great  harm  ;  the  block- 
ade of  the  South  winch  they  maintain  has 
ruined  many  thousands  of  the  most  deserving 
classes  among  us,  and  is  the  one  unfavorable 
feature  ju6t  now  in  the  general  picture  of  our 
prosperity.  It  is  inevitable  that  belligerents 
should  indirectly  injure  neutrals  ;  war  is  too 
great  a  calamity  to  be  restricted  to  the  mere 
parties  by  name  concerned  in  it ;  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  all  the  better  part  of 
mankind  is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
rest,  that  it  is  impossible  to  injure  any  one 
considerable  nation  without  injuring  many 
other  considerable  nations.  Blockades  are 
the  particular  mode  in  which  a  belligerent 
injures  a  non-belligerent  more  plainly  and 
immediately  than  in  any  other.  Naturally, 
under  such  circumstanceH  the  combatant  na^ 
tions  should  be  courteous  to  the  non-com- 
batant nation,  and  should  at  least  give  ver- 
bal assurances  of  good-will,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  inOicts  real  sufiering.  This  is  a 
policy  yet  more  obvious  where  the  consent 
of  the  neutral  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  plan  of  the  belligerent ;  if  the  success  of 
your  strategy  depends  on  the  acauiescence  of 
a  bystander,  surely,  you  should  be  civil  to 
that  bystander.  Yet  the  Federal  States  have 
never  been  civil  or  courteous  to  England  : 
the  habitually  unpleasant  tone  of  Washing- 
ton diplomacy  to  us  has  been  more  unpleas- 
ant since  the  secession  of  the  South  even 
than  it  used  to  be.  Just  at  the  time  when 
their  one  effectual  method  of  harming  the 
South  might  be  annihilated  at  once  Dy  a 
movement  of  the  English  fleets,  which  France 
has  been  ready  to  second  and  accompany,  the 
Federal  States  have  blustered  as  they  used  to 
bluster  when  they  were  in  the  height  of 
prosperity,  and  when  the  good  opinion  of 
Enzfand  ^id  not  vitally  concern  them. 

A  short  time  since,  we  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  re-appointment  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  to  the  very  position  in  which  he 
nearly  cnutjcd  a  war  with  England  in  the  case 
of  tljc  Trent ^  and  to  the  seizure  of  the  Peter- 
hoff  under  his  orders.  And  since  that  time 
the  American  minibter  hf.re  has  assumed  to 
liccnw^  one  or  two  ships  to  proceed  to  the 
port  of  Ma ta moras,  thereby  implying  that  no 
others  are  trading  there  with  good  intentions, 
and  making  himself  the  judge  what  English 


trade  is  to  be  permitted  and  what  is  not. 
No  Foreign  Minister  before  has  ever  dreamed 
of  giving  permits  to  English  vessels.  These 
are  but  instances  of  a  general  policy.  Ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances,  and  indeed  before,  though  no  one 
thought  about  it — for,  while  American  affiiirs 
were  prosperous,  they  were  immaterial — ^the 
Federal  Government  has  been  much  less  than 
courteous,  and  not  much  less  than  insolent  to 
England.  If  the  blockade  which  has  ruined 
our  greatest  single  industry  had  been  an  in- 
estimable advantage,  they  would  scaroely  be 
justified  in  using  the  tone  which  they  have 
in  Oict  used. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange 
policv,  and  what  snould  be  the  policy  with 
which  we  respond  to  it?  The  fact  is  that  in 
conseaucnce  of  a  singular  combination  of 
historical  accidents, — many  of  them  due  to 
democracy,  many  to  the  curious  structure  of 
the  American  Constitution,  and  some  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
is  theira  as  well  as  ours, — the  Government 
of  the  Federal  States  has  fidlen  into  the  hands 
of  the  smallest,  weakest,  and  meanest  set 
of  men  who  ever  presided  over  the  policy  of  a 
great  nation  at  the  critical  epoch  of  its  a£E»irB. 
The  President  means  well,  but  he  does  noth- 
ing else  well.  He  was  not  selected  by  any 
competent  person  or  set  of  persons  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  destinies  of  his  country  at  a  crisis 
of  revolution  :  he  is  the  *'  acciaent  of  an 
accident "  in  quiet  times :  the  inexplicable 
caprice  of  a  forgotten  caucus  selected  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  a  cancSdato  because  no  one  knew 
much  about  him,  and  therefore  scarcely  any 
one  could  ol^ct  to  him.  His  minuBters  are 
nearly  as  feeble  as  he  is,  witliout  being  nearly 
as  good  as  he  is.  Tbo  whole  tradition  of 
Fec&ral  politics  is  a  concatenation  of  paltry 
arts  which  their  own  word  "  dodge  "  and  no 
other  will  describe.  These  feeble  and  mean 
persons  l)elieve  that  it  is  a  good  electioneer- 
ing- expedient,  an  excellent  stratagem  for 
keeping  their  party  in  power  and  office,  to 
subject  England  to  small  affronts.  They  do 
not  wish  war :  they  had  an  opportunity  for 
war  in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  and  they  made 
no  use  of  it.  They  well  know  that  if  they 
cannot  oonquer  the  South  alone,  they  cannot 
conquer  the  South  aided  by  f^gland :  the 
vulgar  American  may  fiincy  that  he  can 
**  fight  and  beat  '*  all  the  world,  bnt  no  re- 
sponsible rulers,  with  the  inevitable  informa- 
tion of  office  before  them,  can  ever  believe 
All  which  the  Federal  Government  wish 


so. 


is  to  subject  England  to  a  few  petty  outrages 
which  shall  flatter  their  countrymen,  but  not 
be  realfy  dangerous. 

What  then,  lastlv,  shall  be  our  policy? 
It  could  not  by  possibility  be  better  explained 
than  in  the  speech  of  Lord  RoBBell  on  Friday 
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instruotionB,  peremptorily  laid  it  down  that 
*'  official  seals  or  locks  or  fastenings  of  for- 
eign authorities  are  in  no  case,  nor  on  any 
pretext,  to  be  broken,  or  parcels  covered  bv 
them  read  by  any  (Federal)  naval  authori- 
ties; but  all  baffs  or  other  things  covering 
Bach  parcels,  and  duly  sealed  or  mstened  by 
foreign  authorities,  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Consul,  commanding  naval  officer,  or  Lega- 
tion of  the  foreign  Goverment,  to  be  opened." 
If  Lord  Russell  had  any  faith  in  the  due  ob- 
servance of  those  instructions,  why  should 
he  have  informed  all  parties  concerned  that, 
**  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  vessels  bound  to  Matamoraa,  either 
from  ports  in  this  country  or  from  ports  in 
her  majesty's  colonies  and  possessions,  should 
be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  carrying 
ship  letter  mails  ''  ?  Under  the  shallow  pre- 
text of  not  obliging  a  vessel  to  carry  letters 
according  to  law,  the  Foreign  Secretary  has 
timidly  SsMsked  out  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  dangerous  difficulty,  and  in  this  has 
done  the  greatest  injury  and  injustice  to  the 
oonvenience  and  interests  of  the  mercantile 
public  and  the  reputation  of  this  country. 
it  how,  however,  appears  that  the  real  cause 
which  induced  Lord  Russell  to  arrive  at  this 
ignominious  decision  was  his  apprehension 
that  Federal  naval  officers,  as  they  have 
already  Irequentlv  done,  would  a^in  act 
**  against  law  and  justice  J'  and  <<  m  entire 
contravention  of  Mr.  Seward's  instructions." 
In  that  case  we  are  clearly  renouncing  our 
right8,^lest  we  should  at  any  time  be  called 
npon  to  defend  them. 

The  argument  whicb  took  place  on  this 
point  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the 
£arl  of  Derby  showed  in  the  clearest  manner 
possible  how  de])lorably  weak,  timid ,  vacillat- 
ing, and  inconsistent  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been^on  this  question.  It  is 
extremely  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  digni- 
fied course  and  a  firmer  tone  has  not  been 
adopted.  The  answer  which  ought  to  have 
been  returned  to  the  owners  and  shippers  of 
ihe  Sea  Queen  is  as  follows:  **You  can 
oarry  these  mails  with  impunity.  If  they 
are  illegally  seised  and  opened  due  re^ration 
shall  be  demanded ;  and  nothing  which  they 
may  contain  adverse  to  your  interests,  if  ol>- 
tatned  in  that  forcible  and  unjustifiable  man- 
ner, shall  be  used  against  you  in  any  prize 
court  in  America."  And  it  now  further  ap- 
pears, from  what  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  ni^ht,  that  Lord  Russell  hastic- 
tually  authorized  our  consuls  to  open  sealed 
mail-bags,  and  to  read  the  letters  contained 
in  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
contain  any  information  which  could  im- 
plicate our  ships,  with  a  view  to  such  in- 
formation beinff  communicated  to  the  Federal 
Government.     Mo  wonder  that  the  utmost 


indignation  is  generally  felt  at  the  exfaihition 
of  so  much  weakness  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  renunciation  of  some  of  our 
dearest  rights. 

Only  one  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the 
unpreoedentealy  insolent  assumption  of  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  in  this  country.  His  letter 
to  Messrs.  Spenceand  Co.  proved  theauthen* 
ticity  of  his  first  one,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  characterize  in  fitting  terms.     For  the 

E resent,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  justly  remarked, 
e  is  Minister  for  Commerce  in  £ngland. 
Ships  that  sail  without  his  certificates  will 
be  liable  to'seizure,  on  the  assumption  that 
such  have  been  applied  for  and  refused  for 
special  reasons.  It  certainly  demands  no  in- 
considerable degree  of  self-control  to  speak 
or  write  about  this  matter  in  a  temperate 
spirit.  A  person  holding  a  diplomatic  po- 
sition could  not  possibly  have  committea  a 
graver  ofi*ence,  nor  more  grossly  insulted  the 
honor  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  ac- 
credited. And  all  this  was  done  in  the 
boasted  name  of  neutrality  I  The  enter- 
prises by  which  the  Confederate  States  are 
occasionally  supplied  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  from  this  country  are  character- 
ized as  <<  fraudulent  and  dishonest,"  though 
Mr.  Adams  thinks  it  no  a)>andonment  of  the 
principle  of  neutrality  to  assist  the  Mexicans 
against  the  French,  and  to  grant  his  permits 
for  that  purpose  to  vessels  carrying  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  from  this  country.  As 
Mr.  Bentinck  pointedly  remarked,  in  Mr. 
Adams's  opinion  **  everything  was  honest  to 
suit  his  own  purpose,  and  his  neutrality  con- 
sisted in  supplying  a  neighboring  power  with 
contraband  of  war,  to  be  used  against  a 
country  with  which  his  own  countiy  was  at 
peace." 

From  what  Lord  Russell  said,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Goverament  have  already  acted 
in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Indeed, 
the  only  portion  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
speech  which  elicited  the  marked  approval 
ol  the  Upper  House  was  that  in  which  tie  re- 
ferred to  this  case.  It  were  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  Government  had  acted  with 
as  much  spirit  in  every  other  instance,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Fedeml  States  do  not  forthwith 
express  regret  for  ^Ir.  Adams's  unparalleled 
insolence,  and  also  if  they  have  not  the  good 
taste  to  replace  him  by  another  person  who 
will  Ijo  more  likely  to  cjnduct  his  duties  in  a 
more  concilia  tor  v  disposition,  the  least  that 
can  be  expected  is  that  the  minister  who  has 
so  far  forgotten  his  own  position  and  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  this  country,  will  be 
ordered  to  leave  our  shores. 
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From  Th«  Roonomist,  25  Aopl.     ThiB  paper  is 

Commercial  and  Ministerial. 

THE   TRUE   ATTITUDE  OP   THE   GOVERN- 

MENT  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  TOWARDS 

THE  FEDERAL  STATES. 

• 

There  has  seldom  been  a  more  peculiar  set 
of  diplomatic  relations  than  that  between  the 
Federal  States  and  England  at  the  present 
time.  The  natural  ana  reasonable  pcuicj  of 
the  Federal  States  was  a  conciliating  and 
almost  apologetic  policy  towards  this  country. 
They  were  doing  us  great  harm  ;  the  block- 
ade of  the  South  which  they  maintain  has 
mined  many  thousands  of  the  most  deserving 
classes  among  us,  and  is  the  one  unfavorable 
feature  just  now  in  the  general  picture  of  our 
prosperity.  It  is  inevitable  that  belligerents 
Bbonid  indirectly  injure  neutrals  ;  war  is  too 
great  a  calamity  to  be  restricted  to  the  mere 
parties  by  name  concerned  in  it ;  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  all  the  better  part  of 
mankind  is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
rest,  that  it  is  impossible  to  injure  any  one 
considerable  nation  without  injuring  many 
other  considerable  nations.  Blockades  are 
the  particular  mode  in  which  a  belligerent 
injures  a  non-belligerent  more  plainly  and 
immediately  than  in  any  other.  Naturally, 
under  such  circumstances  the  combatant  na- 
tions should  be  courteous  to  the  non-com- 
batant nation,  and  should  at  least  give  ver- 
bal assurances  of  good-will,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  inflicts  real  sufibring.  This  is  a 
policy  yet  more  obvious  where  the  consent 
of  tKe  neutral  is  esf^ential  to  the  success  of 
the  plan  of  the  belligerent ;  if  the  success  of 
your  strategy  depends  on  the  acquiescence  of 
a  bystander,  surely,  you  should  be  civil  to 
that  bystander.  Yet  the  Federal  States  have 
never  been  civil  or  courteous  to  England : 
the  habitually  unpleasant  tone  of  Washing- 
ton diplomacy  to  us  has  been  more  unpleas- 
ant since  the  secession  of  the  South  even 
than  it  used  to  be.  Just  at  the  time  when 
their  one  effectual  method  of  harming  the 
South  might  be  annihilated  at  once  oy  a 
movement  of  the  English  fleets,  which  France 
has  been  ready  to  second  asd  accompany,  the 
Federal  States  have  blustered  as  they  used  to 
bluster  when  they  were  in  the  height  of 
prosperity,  and  when  the  good  opinion  of 
Enefand  did  not  vitally  concern  them. 

A  short  time  since,  we  called  the  attention 
of  oar  renders  to  the  re-ap{M)intment  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  to  the  very  position  in  which  he 
nearly  caused  a  war  with  England  in  the  case 
of  the  Trtnt,  and  to  the  seizure  of  the  Peter- 
hoff  under  his  orders.  And  since  that  time 
the  American  minister  lure  has  assumed  to 
license  one  or  two  ships  to  proceed  to  the 
port  of  Ma ta moras,  thereby  implying  that  no 
others  are  trading  there  with  good  intentions, 
and  making  himself  the  judge  what  English 


trade  is  to  be  permitted  and  what  is  not. 
No  Foreign  Minister  before  has  ever  dreamed 
of  giving  permits  to  English  vessels.  These 
are l)ut  instances  of  a  general  policy.  Ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances, and  indeed  before,  though  no  on^ 
thought  about  it — for,  while  American  afiairs 
were  prosperous,  they  were  immaterial — ^the 
Federal  Government  has  been  much  less  than 
courteous,  and  not  much  less  than  insolent  to 
England.  If  the  blockade  which  has  ruined 
our  greatest  single  industry  had  been  an  in- 
estimable advantage,  they  would  scarcely  be 
justified  in  using  the  tone  which  they  have 
in  &ct  used. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange 
policy,  and  what  snould  be  the  policy  with 
which  we  respond  to  it?  The  fact  is  that  in 
consequence  of  a  singular  combination  of 
historical  accidents, — many  of  them  due  to 
democracy,  many  to  the  curious  structure  of 
the  American  Constitution,  and  some  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
IS  theirs  as  well  as  ours, — the  Government 
of  the  Federal  States  has  fiiUen  into  the  hands 
of  the  smallest,  weakest,  and  meanest  set 
of  men  who  ever  presided  over  the  policy  of  a 
great  nation  at  the  critical  epoch  of  itsafi&irs. 
The  President  means  well,  but  he  does  noth- 
ing else  well.  He  was  not  selected  by  any 
competent  person  or  set  of  persons  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  destinies  of  his  country  at  a  crisis 
of  revolution  :  he  is  the  '*  accident  of  an 
accident ''  in  quiet  times :  the  inexplicable 
caprice  of  a  forgotten  caucus  selected  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  a  canc&date  because  no  one  knew 
much  about  him,  and  therefore  scarcely  any 
one  could  object  to  him.  His  ministers  are 
nearly  as  feeble  as  he  is,  witliont  being  nearly 
as  good  as  he  is.  Tho  whole  tradition  of 
Federal  politics  is  a  concatenation  of  paltry 
arts  which  their  own  word  "  dodge  "  and  no 
other  will  describe.  These  feeble  and  mean 
persons  l)elieve  that  it  is  a  good  electioneer- 
ing' expedient,  an  excellent  stratagem  for 
keeping  their  party  in  power  and  o£Bce,  to 
subject  Engknd  to  small  affronts.  They  do 
not  wish  war :  they  had  an  opportunity  for 
war  in  the  case  of  tho  Trent  ^  and  they  made 
no  use  of  it.  They  well  know  that  if  they 
cannot  conquer  the  South  alone,  they  cannot 
conquer  the  South  aided  by  England :  the 
vulgar  American  may  fimcy  that  he  can 
**  fight  and  beat"  all  the  world,  but  no  re- 
sponsible rulers,  with  the  inevitable  informa- 
tion of  office  before  them,  can  ever  believe 
so.  All  which  the  Federal  Government  wish 
is  to  subject  England  to  a  few  petty  outrages 
which  shall  flatter  their  countrymen,  but  not 
be  really  dangerous. 

What  then,  lastly,  shall  be  our  policy? 
ft  could  not  by  possibility  be  better  explained 
than  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Raasell  on  Friday 
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night.  We  muet  firmly  and  calmly  require 
that  international  law  shall  he  enforced,  hut 
we  must  not  he  led  to  imitate  the  aggression 
of  our  opponents.  We  must  not  e^act  more 
than  our  rights,  or  exact  our  rights  sooner 
than  accepted  law  will  give  them  to  us. 
There  must  he  one  weight  and  one  measure. 
When  we  were  belligerents,  we  laid  down 
rules  of  law  which  pressed  harshly  upon  neu- 
trals, and  from  which  neutrals — the  Ameri- 
cans among  others— suffered.  We  must  not 
depart  from  those  rules  now ;  we  must  re- 
quire what  is  due,  hut  we  must  be  most  care- 
ful not  to  ask  for  an  atom  more  than  is  due. 

As  to  the  <<  license  "  which  Mr.  Adatais 
has  proposed  to  issue.  Lord  Russell  has  noti- 
fied that  piece  of  misconduct  to  his  GoTem- 
ment,  and  he  could  have  done  no  more.  It 
would  have  been  very  harsh  to  send  Mr. 
Adams  his  passports  ror  an  act  which  proh- 
ahly  was  not  directed  by  his  Government, 
ana  which  at  any  rate  may  not  have  been  so. 
Mr.  Lincoln  wiU  be  bound  to  reprimand  or 
recall  him. 

The  case  of  the  Peterhoff  is  more  difficult. 
There  is  an  inherent  and  universal  difficulty 
in  such  cases.  All  of  them  are  adjudicated 
in  courts  situated  in  the  capturing  country. 
During  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
all  ships  of  whatever  nation  that  we  seized 
on  the  hizh  seas  we  adjudicated  on  in  our 
courts,  and  sometimes  upon  grounds  not  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  other  nations.  So  now 
the  American  court  or  courts— for  there  is 
an  appeal — will  have  to  decide  on  this  cap- 
ture. If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that 
there  was  no  prima  fade  ground  whatever 
for  the  seizure,  our  Government  would  be 
joBtified  in  requiring  the  Government  at 
Washington  to  anticipate  the  course  of  jus- 
tice ana  at  once  to  surrender  the  vessel.  But 
such  a  negative  is  very  hard  to  prove.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  say  what  may  have  been 
other  people's  reasons  for  doing  anything. 
We  must  wait  till  they  tell  us.  We  cannot 
say  with  absolute  certainty  that  there  were 
no  reasons  before  Commodore  Wilkes's  mind 
which  gave  apparent  plausibility  to  the  le- 
gality of  seizing  the  Peterhoff;  we  can  say 
with  complete  certainty  that  he  has  a  very 
stranse  judgment  on  such  matters,  and  that 
afler  xiis  proved  incompetency  he  ought  not 
to  he  there  to  decide  tnem ;  but  we  cannot 
foresee  what  seeming  evidence  he  may  have 
had.  Nor,  without  proof,  must  we  question 
the  fairness  of  the  American  court.  It  is, an 
inevitable  incident  of  similar  litigation  that 
it  is  tried  by  a  court  which  may  always  be 
accused  of  leaning  to  the  interest  of  th^  coun- 
try to  which  it  beionijs.  But  we  must  accept 
this  defect,  because  it  is  a  necessary  defect. 
We  must  permit  the  court  to  decide,  and, 
unless  upon  sufficient  ground,  we  must  not 
queetion  its  fiumeee  when  it  does  decide. 


SHIP    MAIIi-BAOS. 


Laatly.  We  most  be  dignified,  impartiftl. 
and  caun.  A  war  with  &e  Federal  States 
would  be  a  ereat  evil  to  us  as  well  as  them ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  crime  likewise  if  It 
were  engendered*  by  our  competent  rulers  im- 
itating we  restlessness  and  the  enofB  of  their 
incompetent  ones. 


From  The  Eoonomist,  25  i^riL 
SHIP  MAIL-BAGS. 

Tekrs  can  be  little  question  that  Lord 
Russell  was  right  in  not  requiring  the  Sea 
Queen  to  carry  the  mail-bag  to  Matamoras ; 
it  would  have  been  a  hardiuiip  on  the  own- 
ers to  compel  her  so  to  do.  As  Lord  Boasell 
said,  the  Americans  have  no  right  to  open 
the  mail-bag,  but  they  may  ;  if  they  do,  tney 
may  find  matter  they  think  suspicious  or 
treasonable,  and  they  may  take  the  ship  it- 
self to  a  Federal  port.  This  would  he  ille- 
gal, and  the  owners  might  obtain  ultimate 
compensation ;  but  still,  to  a  shipowner  who 
takes  a  present  income  from  his  ship,  such 
captures  and  the  -mysterious  legal  incidents 
thereto  attaching  are  exceedingly  unpleoeant* 

Prima  fade  it  is  a  hardship  on  any  ship  to 
be  obliged  to  canr  mails.  Uenerally  speak- 
ing, the  trouble  of  so  doing  is  so  sli^t,  and 
the  inconvenience  so  insensible,  that  it  would 
be  foolish  in  shipowners  to  object.  But  when 
there  is  even  an  imaginary  evil  in  patent 
proximity  of  some  importance,  the  ship- 
owner ought  to  object,  and  the  Government 
ought  to  release  him  from  the  oompuboiy 
obugation.  Some  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Lordis  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  make  the  Sea  Queen 
take  the  mails,  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  forward  letters  which  might 
be  important  and  which  it  usually  forwiuded. 
But  on  principle  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Qot- 
emment  to  compel  casual  individuals  to  nep> 
form  its  own  voluntary  contracts.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  pay  such  a  sum  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  mails  as  will  induce  shipowners 
to  wish  to  take  them.  Ships  should  oe  Airerf 
to  carry  letters,  not  compelled. 

The  Government  were  also  right  in  not 
putting  a  mail  agent  on  board  the  Sea  Qiteen, 
or  any  ship,  though  the  owners  of  ship  and 
cargo  be  r^v  to  bear  the  expense.  It  is 
very  undesirable  for  Government  to  eive 
any  sort  of  endorsement^  if  we  may  use  tnat 
word,  to  particular  vessels :  the  worst  veaselfl 
would  be  the  ones  most  likely  to  applr  for  it, 
for  it  would  give  them  greater  facilities  for 
breaking  the  blockade ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  inexpedient  for  Government  to  mark 
with  special  approval  the  ventures  of  nartte- 
nlar  traders,  with  the  merits  of  whion  they 
can  have  no  pdooliar  acquaintance. 


THB    CONTINBNTAL    POSITION. 
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From  The  Beonomisi,  26  April. 
THB  CONTINBNTAL  POSITION. 

Thku  is  little  to  sorpriBe  hb  io  the  ehadder 
of  ezoitement  which  is  just  now  passing 
through  Europe.  The  power  of  France  is  so 
great  and  so  ready  for  use,  her  aetivity  for 
the  moment  so  morbid,  her  resources  so  oom- 
pletelj  at  the  disposal  of  one  very  competent 
man,  that  any  disturbance  in  which  she  is 
known  to  be  keenly  interested  is  sure  to  as- 
sume huge  proportions.  It  is  certain  that 
France  is  greatly  interested  in  the  Polish  re- 
volt, and  equally  so  that  her  ruler  meditates 
with  absorbing  interest  on  the  policy  which 
events  may  compel  him  to  adopt.  At  the 
same  time  the  direction  of  that  policy  is  an 
obscure  and  much-debated  question,  and  all 
the  interest  of  a  great  riddle  is  therefore  added 
to  all  the  excitement  of  mat  political  events. 
Just  at  present  the  doubtful  force  seems  to 
tend  in  the  direction  of  war,  or  rather  the 
rumors  about  its  direction  are  tinged  with 
warlike  hue.  Consequently,  and  verv  riehtly, 
the  Bourses  are  becoming  excited.  There 
may  be  nothing  in  all  the  stories  so  busily 
circulated,  but  then  also  there  may  be  much, 
and  if  there  is,  the  approaching  danger  is  one 
of  a  kind  and  magnituae  which  makes  ail  men 
who  undet-stand  either  politics  or  finance  pale 
with  hope  or  anxiety.  It  is  nothine  less  that 
a  grand  European  war  for  a  redistrioution  of 
the  map,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  an  event 
which  would  more  permanently  influence  the 
position  and  fortunes  and  hopes  of  this  gen- 
eration of  men .  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  hour, 
which  afiEects  even  mercantile  men,  to  under^ 
rate  everything ;  but  France  in  arms  and  in 
motion  is  a  portent  which  concerns  every  hu- 
man being, — a  figure  whose  action  the  Keen- 
est observer  will  watch  with  the  most  alarm. 
This  is  the  truth  which  gives  to  the  Polish  ques- 
tion all  its  Euroneem  intereet.  In  itself  it  is 
but  a  struggle  of  immense  importance  to  the 
actors,  but  not  very  vital  to  tne  world, — ^not 
half  so  vital,  for  example,  as  the  American 
civU  war.  If  Russia  wins,  the  world  is,  po- 
litically speaking,  much  where  it  was,  except 
that  one  militarv  monarchy  will  be  a  trine 
weaker ;  while  if  Poland  should  win,  Europe 
will  have  one  more  free  nation,  and  therefore, 
one  more  security  for  the  peace  this  genera- 
tion finds  it  80  hard  toattam. 

Still  the  very  ma|^itude  of  the  stake  veir 
often  disturbs  the  judgment,  and  it  is  wcii 
to  examine  occasionally  the  forces  at  work  on 
both  sides.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  world 
that  the  conservative  forces  in  politics,  the 
reasons  which  make  rulers  unwilling  to  do 
very  striking  or  very  dangerous  thines,  aro 
usually  so  little  apparent.  Everybodjr  can 
count  the  ships  of  war  in  a  port,  and  estimate 
the  result  of  their  attack,  but  the  hets  that 


they  cannot  sail  without  biscuit  and  that  the 
biscuit  is  not  vet  baked,  do  not  strike  the 
popular  e^e.  0 f  all  the  stories  now  alarming 
the  Continent,  one-half  aro  stories  merely, 
with  no  better  guarantee  than  the  word  of 
the  half-informed  nersons  who  prepare  "  news 
of  interest "  for  MM,  Ruter  and  Scharf*8  cor- 
respondence. Th^  romainder  aro  probably 
facts,  but  their  value  strictly  considered  is 
not  perhaps  .very  great.  It  seems  clear  that 
some  negotiation  of  some  kind  has  been  going 
on  between 'France  and  Sweden,  the  power 
which,  in  the  event  of  war,  could  most  readily 
assist  the  Poles,  and  that  the  Swedes  aro  en- 
thusiastic anti-Russians.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  Polish  insurgents,  so  far  from  faltering, 
aro  becoming  bolder,  and  have  succeeded  m 
placing  an  income  tax,  varying  from  two  to 
ten  per  cent.,  upon  most  of  the  property- 
holders  in  Poland.  The  Fronch  emperor, 
moreover,  does  not  discount^  the  strong 
Polish  feeling  in  his  capital ;  indeed,  rather 
lends  it  weight  by  gentle  rocommendatioiia 
to  caution  and  patience.  All  these  things, 
and  particularly  the  sudden  talk  about  Swe- 
den, aro  in  their  degree  ominous,  and  so  is 
the  language  of  the  note  addressed  by  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhnys  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  an- 
alysed  in  the  Pa^.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  let- 
ter at  all  for  the  Russian  (jovemment  to  re- 
ceive, is  unusually  harsh  in  meaning,  and 
abounds  in  those  expressions  which  diplomat 
tists,  justly  or  otherwise,  aro  apt  to  consider 
•  *  grave. ' '  The  Russian  Giovcrnment  is  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  be  told  that  its  acts  may 
produce  "  rogrettable  consequences,"  or  that 
the  causes  of  a  robellion  must  be  "  defini- 
tively removed."  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  is 
himself  a  moderate  writer,  not  by  any  means 
given  to  menace,  and  tbero  may  oe  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  emperor  wrote  the  des- 
patch, and  that  he  will  not  tamely  enduro  a 
negative  or  evasive  reply.  It  is  more  than 
probable  ako  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  un- 
accustomed to  yield,  rolying  on  the  complic- 
ity of  his  copartners  in  tne  partition,  and 
awaro  that  to  grant  anything  short  of  inde- 
pendence wouwbe  meroly  to  place  new  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  may  stand  upon 
his  rights  as  King  of  Poland,  and  decline  any 
and  every  ofler  or  mediation  between  himself 
and  unsubdued  robels.  That,  at  all  events, 
would  be  his  natural  attitude,  only  to  be 
abandoned  under  intense  pressure,  to  which 
he  can  at  any  time  yield. 

These  few  facts,  crusted  over  as  they  ar^ 
with  verbiage  and  inventions,  aro  ominous, 
but  they  are  much  more  discussed  than  the 
huge  facts  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  always  assumed  that  the  French 
nation  as  a  whole  desires  war.  That  is  no 
doubt  true  of  the  educated  classes,  who  have 
a  deep  if  sentimental  regard  for  Poland,— -of 
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the  army,  which  at  once  tiursts  for  '*  glory  " 
and  deeirea  to  avoid  Mexico, — and  of  the 
pricstfl,  who  hope  to  inflict  a  great  blow  on  a 
rival  and  hated  Church.  But  it  is  not  equally 
clear  that  it  is  desired  by  the  bourgeoisie  who 
will  have  to  pay  in  money  for  the  idea,  or 
the  peasants  who  must  provide  the  extra 
"tmpo/  du  sang,^^  On  the  contrary,  every 
warlike  rumor  sends  the  fiinds  down  sharplj^, 
and  the  peasants  are  murmuring  that  their 
children  are  superseded  by  volunteers.  Now 
it  has  been  the  emperor's  policy  ever  since 
1848  to  foster  material  wealth,  and  the 
claflses  who  produce  it,  and  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  silent  millions  of  France. 
Consequently,  despite  all  the  gossip,  it  is  not 
quite  so  certain  that  he  feels  himself  under 

{>res8ure  from  French  opinion.  That  he  re- 
axes  the  usual  restraints  on  discussion  in 
favor  of  intervention  is  true,  but  he  is  always 
slow  to  restrain  any  opinion  favored  by  XJl-* 
tramontanes,  and  knows  well  that  till  he  de- 
cides, loud  talk  on  foreign  affiiirs  is  a  good 
'safety-valve  for  much  surplus  steam.  His 
cliaracter,  too,  forbids  him  ever  to  close  the 
door  on  a  chance,  and  as  lone  as  the  insurrec- 
tion lasts  there  is  always  a  chance  that  some 
German  l^iisc  may  open  his  path  to  the 
Rhine.  Then  the  enterprise,  vast  in  the 
eyes  of  any  politician,  must  to  him  appear 
specially  large.  English  observers  perceive 
that  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  which 
M.  Fould  will  be  very  unwilling  to  raise, — 
that  the  Mexican  expedition,  however  onerous, 
cannot  be  lightly  abandoned, — and  that  the 
neutrality  of  Austria  is  a  very  doubtful  as- 
sumption. Austria  does  not  want  to  fight, 
and  does  not  regard  Gallicia  as  she  does  some 
other  of  her  many  alien  provinces ;  but  Aus- 
tria sives  up  nothing  for  nothing,  and.  the 
IlapsDurgs,  with  all  their  failures,  have  a 
tenacity  not  pleasant  to  those  who  intend  to 
coerce  them.  But  Napoleon  sees,  besides  ^ 
these  things, — and  remember,  he  fears  coali- 
tions,— other  dangers  more  personal  to  him- 
self. He  learnt  in  Italy  that,  though  a  good 
strategist,  he  must  avoid  command  in  the 
field,  and  he  is  keenly  aware  that  the  general 
who  should  conduct  the  armies  of  France  to 
great  and  successful  fields,  who  should  re- 
deem Borodino  and  effiioe  the  disaster  of  the 
Beresina,  would  be  a  more  formidable  rival 
than  the  Count  do  Chambord,  or  any  prince 
of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Yet  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  faili  for  failure  would  at  once  consoli- 


date all  those  elements  of  oppoeition,  wliicb 
are  only  kept  down  by  his  unbroken  Buocees. 
He  knows,  too,  how  difficult  the  task  itself 
will  be  even  if  he  can  induce  Sweden  to  run 
the  tremendous  risk  of  a  vmr  with  a  power 
whose  regular  army  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
Swedish  levee  en  masse.  Empires  are  not 
conauered  in  a  day,  and  a  winter  campaign 
in  Poland  is  a  contingency  which  woiud 
cause  a  shudder  in  the  bravest  soldier  in 
France.  Then  his  habit  is  to  fight  with  al- 
lies, and  they  are  not  in  this  instance  forth- 
coming. If  Austria  could  be  induced  to  join, 
then  indeed  he  might  advance  freely ;  but 
Austria  is  slow  to  move,  and  the  paragrapha 
so  frequently  circulated  in  the  papers  about 
compensation  are  often  the  feeblest  dreams. 
Austria  is  usually  to  have  the  Principalities, 
two  States  which  Ijelong  to  Turkey,  which 
cannot  be  alienated  without  English  consent, 
and  which  have  a  very  peculiarly  bitter  fed- 
ing  towards  the  Austrian  soldiery.  Then 
there  are  reports  about  Italy,  and  no  doubt 
Italy  would  free  Poland  or  anything  else  if 
in  so  doing  she  could  free  Rome,  fiat  what 
can  Italy  do,  if  Austria  is  not  to  be  attacked, 
beyond  lending  a  contingent — valuable  in- 
deed, but  a  long  way  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  ?  Sweden,  no  doubt,  can  afibrd  most 
important  assistance, — assistance  so  valusr 
ble,  that  with  her,  Poland,  and  Italy,  France 
might  defy  Russia  and  Germany  united ;  but 
Sweden  will  run  great  risk,  and  will  demand 
an  equally  great  compensation.  Finally, 
France  does  not  war  for  ideas  alone,  and 
what  proof  have  the  alarmists  that  when  she 
asks  her  compensation,  England  will  consent 
either  to  its  amount  or  its  form  ?  The  em- 
peror up  to  a  point  is  the  most  cautious  of 
human  t)eing8,  and  has  weighed  well  all  the 
jealousies,  interests  and  risks  which  he  must 
face,  if  for  the  third  time  in  eight  years  he 
plunges  into  that  dangerous  sea — a  great  Eu- 
ropean war. 

There  are  reasons  for  hesitation  no  doubt, 
but  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  always  in 
favor  of  things  remaining  as  they  are,  and  in 
this  case  that  balance  is  most  unusually 
weighted.  Only  one  chance,  the  emperor^s 
determination,  can  produce  the  war ;  while 
the  suppression  of  tne  revolt,  a  refusal  from 
Sweden,  a  caprice  on  the  part  of  Austria,  or 
the  death  of  any  one  of  six  or  seven  individ- 
uals, may  all  avail  to  prevent  it. 
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Froin  ThjB  BeooomUi,  25  April. 
HERR  VON  BIBMARK'S  LAST  E3CAPADR 

Herr  Von  Biskahk,  Fiz8t  Minister  under 
the  Praflsmn  Government,  is  becoming  a  pub- 
lic nuisanoe.    At  a  moment  when  *^red," 
i.e.  anarchical,  ideas  were  slowly  dying  away, 
and  constitational  «)vemment  was  regaining 
the  public  esteem  of  which  dreamers  and  doo- 
trinaires  had  tried  to  deprive  it,  he  is  teach- 
ing the  people  of  Germany  that  this  form  of 
Government  is  impossible, — that  kings  can- 
taot  be  taught  except  by  dethronement,  or 
parliaments  made  respectable  except  b^  the 
assumption  of  irresponsible  power.    His  ob- 
ject durinc  the  past  three  months  has  been  to 
discredit  the  Prussian  Ohamber  by  exhibiting 
it  to  the  nation  as  powerless,  and  b^  rcpoateS 
bursts  of  calculatea  and  unpunished  insolence. 
His  first  declaration,  that  the  Cabinet  would 
carry  on  the  Government  without  a  Budget, 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  Parliamentary 
power,  and  announced  the  determination  of 
the  king  to  reign  alone.    His  second,  the 
blank  refusal  to  explain  the  situation  in  re- 
gard to  Russia  and  Poland,  taught  the  depu- 
ties that  they  had  no  hold  over  the  monarchy 
even  when  menaced  from  abroad;  and  his 
ihtrd,  made  on  the  17th  Instant,  showed  the 
Ohamber  that  it  could  not  depend  even  on 
outward  official  courtesy  from  the  executive. 
Herr  Twesten  had  proposed  that  the  Prussian 
Parliament  should  advise  the  king  to  menace 
Denmark  with  war,  and  then  refuse  the  nec- 
essary supplies, — a  stupid,  though  legal  pro- 
posal,    llerr  Von  Bismark  jumped  up  m  a 
rage,  and,  ader  a  short  and  impudent  speech, 
told    the  Chamber,  **  In  foreign  coantries 
people  arc  not  quite  so  credulous  as  here. 
If  we  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  war,  we  shall 
do  so  with  or  without  vour  approbation." 
The  speech,  besides  its  impudeut  denial  of 
the  existence  of  any  constitutional  check 
whatever,  hit  a  point  upon  which  the  Cham- 
ber is  specially  sensitive.    Its  leaders  have 
always  hoped  that  on  the  first  menace  of  war 
the  Government  would  yield  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  moving  armies  without  a  loan,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  raisins  one  without 
a  vote  of  the  Chamber.      The  assurance, 
therefore,  that  the  king  would  try  to  carry 
on  war  bv  the  prero^tive,  chilled  the  one 
hope  which  had  restrained  the  majority  with- 
in the  bounds  of  an  excessive,  not  to  say  pu- 
sillanimous, moderation.    The  Chamber  felt 
after  the  declaration  that  it  bad  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  throne, — that  absolutism  was 
proclaimed  as  a  permanent  system  of  rule. 
This  was  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Lowe,  who, 
with  the  wit  of  a  professor  rather  than  a 
statesman,  accused  the  premier  of  talking 
**  the  Russian  dialect."    This  was,  however, 
a  trifle  compared  with  what  followed.    Dr. 


Virehow  remarked  that  the  debate  vras  in- 
tended to  instruct  the  minister-president,  and 
vras  useless  in  his  absence,  whereupon  Herr 
Von  Bismark,  who  had  been  in  a  room  at  the 
side  of  the  House,  sneeringly  asserted  that 
^*  the  speaker  was  perfectly  intelligible  in  the 
next  room."  A  deputy  comi)latned  of  this 
insolence  only  to  elicit  a  repetition,  the  pre- 
mier not  seeing  why,  if  a  speaker  had  a  loud 
voice,  he  should  not  while  the  speeches  went 
on  transact  business  in  the  next  room.  And 
then  the  sitting  terminated,  the  vice-presi- 
dent declaring  that  Herr  Von  Bismark  had 
said  nothing  lor  which  he  could  be  called  to 
order! 

There  can  be  but  one  meaning  attached  to 
utterances  such  as  these*  Herr  Von  Bismark 
is  very  possibly -an  impulsive  man,  given  to 
bursts  of  insolence  and  apt  to  say  agreatdeal 
more  than  he  intends,  but  he  has  had  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  gentleman  and  the  training  of  a 
diplomatist,  and  knows  perfectly  well  when 
he  intends  to  insult.  His  object  palpably  is 
to  treat  the  Chamber  as  if  it  were  a  noisy  de* 
bating  club,  tolerated  out  of  good-nature,  but 
possessing  and  deserving  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  course  of  public  afiairs.  His 
frankness  is  the  frankness  of  assumed  con- 
tempt, embittered  by  a  lurking  consciousness 
that  for  all  this  there  may  one  day  come  a 
terrible  retribution.  He  cannot  make  in 
this  instance  any  blunder  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  his  oonrse, — for  though  the  king 
asserts  that  he  is  not  bound  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Parliament,  he  has  admitted  all 
through  that  he  is  bound  to  ask  it,  and  the 
Constitution  distinetly  provides  for  the  minis- 
ter's  presence  at  the  debates.  He  means  to 
dcgraae  the  House,  and  succeeds  in  produc- 
ing that  and  one  other  efiect.  PruBsians  who 
read  the  debates  cannot  help  feeling  the  king 
is  triumphant,  that  he  has  deetroyt^d  Parlia- 
mentary authority  without  covp  d'elatj  and 
that,  as  his  majesty  said,  '<  the  pivot  of  power 
is  the  throne."  All  the  courtiers,  therefore, 
and  most  of  the  place-hunters — and  who  in 
Prussia  is  not  a  place-hunter? — will  com- 
mence courting  a  power  so  palpobly  inde- 
pendent, while  the  people,  despairing  of  a 
Chamber  so  treated,  will  once  more  turn  their 
thoughts  to  private  aflhirs.  That  result  for 
the  moment  M.  Von  Bismark  will  secure,  and 
also  this.  Leading  Prussians,  however  averse 
to  revotution,  will  perceive  that  between  the 
people  and  the  throne  there  is  no  compromise 
possible, — that  if  Prussia  b  to  bo  free,  it  will 
not  bo  through  or  with  HohenzoUems, — that 
they  have  not  only  to  cripple  the  junkers,  but 
to  change  the  dynasty.  That  feeling  spreads 
fast  and  wide.  The  Prussians,  though  pa- 
tient, are  an  armed  race,  and  the  next  move- 
ment will  be  in  search  not  of  a  new  charter, 
but  of  a  new  king.    In  other  words,  Herr 
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Von  Biemark  is  doing  his  utmost  to  add  Pros- 
sia  to  the  list  of  revolutionary  States,  to  break 
up  that  European  order  which  alone  allows 
men  like  him  to  subsist.  What  with  the 
proscription  ordered  in  Poland,  the  sergeant- 
major-tike  peremptoriness  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, and  the  morganatic  marriaee  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the*  kings  of  the  earth  seem  sud- 
denly to  have  been  struck  with  foolishness, — 
that  foolishness  which  inevitably  sooner  or 
later  ends  in  blood. 

But  is  not  the  Prussian  Chamber  to  blame  ? 
Imagine  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  would  follow  such  treatment, — ^the  in- 
stant expulsion  of  the  offender,  not  only  from 
power,  out  from  the  social  pale.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Prussian  Chamber  is  not  even 
by  law  a  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, if  not  to  excuse,  at  least  to  explain  its 
quiescence,  k  has  two  motives  for  bearing 
what  to  Englishmen  appears  shameful.  One 
and  the  best  is  that  the  people  do  not  fbel  the 
wrons  done  quite  so  mucn  as  Englishmen 
would.  The  paternal  theory  has  not  been 
maintained  so  Ions  without  producing  its  ef- 
fect, and  the  membeis,  like  our  own  in  time 


of  James  the  Second,  grieve  over  rather  than 
resent  a  rating  at  the  hands  of  the  kiqg. 
No  boy  feels  insulted  by  his  father's  rough 
tongue,  and  very  few  get  irritated  beoBose 
scorned  b^  his  delegate,  the  eofaoolmaster. 
The  Prussian  members  are  ehildren  in  politi- 
cal life,  only  just  growing  up.to  the  stature 
when  flogging  becomes  unenaurable,  and  the 
sense  of  honor  is  strcmger  than  the  fear  of 
j^ysical  pain.  The  quarrel,  however,  is  ed- 
ucating tnem  fest.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  anxious  not  to  give  an  excuse  for  a  purd  j 
military  government,  or  to  compel  the  pec^e 
to  choose  between  an  avowed  despotism  and 
descending  into  the  streets.  It  will  take 
months  of  outrage  vet  to  destroy  their  linger- 
ing hope  of  eeounng  freedom  without  revo- 
lution. Parliamentary  Government  without 
that  plnnse  into  the  unknown  involved  in  a 
chanee  of  dynasty ;  and  it  is  because  Herr 
Von  fiismarx  supplies  the  precise  stimolas 
required,  and  advances  steadily  on  the  oooxse 
which  has  but  one  outlet,  that  we  pronoonce 
him  a  pubtic  enemy  to  the  general  peaoe  of 
Europe. 


SOKG  OF  THE  OOPPBBHBAD. 

IkBBB  was  glorious  news,  Ibr  our  arras  were  vio- 
torioua — 
'Twas  sometime  ago — and  'twas  somewhere  out 
West; 
The  big  guns  were  booming— -the  boys  getting 
glorious ; 
But  one  man  was  gloomy,  and  glad  all  the 
rest! 
Intending  emodona  delightfiil  to  damp, 
He  hummed  and  he  l^wed,  and  he  sneered  and 
he  sighed — 
A  snake  in  Uie  grass,  and  a  spy  in  the  camp, 
While  the  honest  were  laughing,  the  Copper- 
head cried ! 

There  was  news  of  a  battle,  and  sad  souls  were 
aching 
The  fiite  otAhsat  brave  and  beloved  ones  to 
learn  ; 
Pale  wives  stood  aU  tearless,  th^  tender  hearts 
breaking 
For  the  gallant,  good  man  who  would  never 
return ! 
We  had  lost  all  but  honor— so  ran  the  sad  story,— 

Oh  !  bitter  the  cap  that  the  Patriot  quafibd ! 
He  had  tears  for  our  flag—he  had  si|^  fer  our 
i^ory— 
He  had  groans  for  our  dead— but  the  Copper- 
head laughed! 


The  traitor !  the  sneak !  say,  what  Ikte  shall 
await  him, 
Who  forgets  his  f^  land,  and  who  spits  en  her 
fittne? 
Let  no  woman  love  him !    Let  honest  men  hate 
him! 
Let  his  children  refose  to  be  known  by  his 
name! 
In  the  hour  of  our  sorrow  all  recreant  we  found 
him— 
In  the  hour  of  his  woe  may  he  sigh  for  a 
friend ! 
Let  his  consoienoe  upbraid,  let  his  niemt>i7  hound 
him, 
And  no  man  take  note  of  the  Copperhead's 
end! 

— Vaniiy  Fair. 


'*  I'ZtL  not  disMoied  be, 
T'  trust  your  art  with  my  anatomy." 

— HABUOToir,  Ciuiara' 

We  prefer  that  others  aiiould  censure  our  par* 
ticular  fenlts  rather  than  critieiae  our  general 
eharaoters.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  philosophised 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  own  confes- 
sions and  our  autobiographies,  we  greatly  prefer 
givmg  a  general  sketch  of  our  minds  to  particu- 
larLunir  our  misdemeanors. 


THE   SAVIOUR  S   ENOWLBDOB. 
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THB  BAYIOUira  ENOWI^BDQB. 
We  wm  wan  Tbon  knoweit  all  thingi.''— Jon  16. 


Tbou  knomrt.  Lord,  the  wearineHi  end  tonow 
Of  the  nd  heurt  that  oomM  to  thee  for  vnt ; 

Casern  of  to-d&y,  and  burdens  for  to-moiTow, 
Btoaniin  implored,  and  vlna  lo  be  eonftmd. 

1  come  baore  tLee  at  thy  graoioas  word. 

And  lay  them  at  thy  feet ;  thou  knoweBt,  LonL 

Thoa  knowest  all  the  past ;  how  long  and  blmdly 
On  the  dark  mountains  the  lost  sheep  had 
strayed  ; 
How  the  good  riiepherd  followed,  and  how  kindly 

He  bore  it  home,  upon  his  shoulders  lud 
And  healed  the  bloedmg  wounds,  and  sqothed  the 

pain. 
And  brouji^ht  back  lilb  and  hope  and  strength 
agam. 

Thoa  knowtst  all  the  present ;  each  temptation* 
Each  toilsome  duty,  each  foreboding  fear ; 

All  to  myself  assigned  of  tribulation. 
Or  to  beloved  ones,  than  self  more  dear ; 

AU  pensive  memories,  as  I  journey  on. 

Longings  tar  vanished  smiles  and  Toioes  gone. 

Thoa  knowest  all  the  ftitore ;  gleams  of  gladness. 
By  stormy  olouds  too  quiokly  oTsroast, 

Hoars  of  sweet  feUowship  and  parting  sadness. 
And  the  dark  river  to  be  orossed  at  last 

Oh,  what  could  hope  and  confidenoe  aibrd 

To  tread  that  path,  but  this,  thoa  knowot.  Lend  T 

Thoa  knowest,  not  alone  as  God,  all  knowing ; 

As  man,  oor  mortal  weakness  thoa  hast  proved  ; 
On  earth  with  purest  sympathies  overflowing, 

O  Saviour,  thoa  hast  wept,  and  thoa  hast 
loved  ; 
And  love  and  sorrow  still  to  thee  may  come, 
And  find  a  hiding-place,  a  rest,  a  home. 

Thenfcre  I  come,  thy  sentle  call  obeying. 
And  lay  my  sins  and  sorrows  at  thy  feet. 

On  everlasting  strength  m^  weakness  staying. 
Clothed  in  thy  robe  of  righteousness  compkts  ; 

Then  rising  and  reAfeshed,  I  leave  thy  throne. 

And  fellow  on  to  know  as  I  am  known. 

— Jh,  Xknnmiy*$  Hywuioloffia  Ckrittiana, 


OUB  ONB  LQTB. 

Tu  not  fer  man  to  trifle !    Lift  &  brief 

And  sin  is  here. 
Oor  age  is  bat  the  felUng  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 
We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hoars. 
All  most  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  oars. 

5oi  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we. 

One,  only  one ! 
How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be. 

That  narrow  span ! 
Day  after  day  filled  op  with  blessed  tofl. 
Hour  after  boor  still  bringing  in  new  spoiL 


Oor  bang  is  no  shadow  of  thin  air. 

No  vacant  dream. 
No  feble  of  the  things  that  never 

But  only  seem. 
*Tis  ftill  of  meaning  as  of  mystery. 
Though  strange  sm  solemn  may  that  meaoinf 
be. 

Oor  sorrows  are  no  phantom  of  the  nig^t. 

No  kUe  tale ; 
No  clood  that  floats  along  a  sky  of  light 

On  summer  gale. 
They  are  the  true  realities  of  earth. 
Friends  and  companions  even  from  oar  birtfi* 

0  life  bek>w !  how  brief  and  poor  and  sad ! 

One  heavy  si^ 
0  life  above !  how  long,  how  feir  snd  i^ ! 

An  endless  joy. 
Oh !  to  be  done  with  daily  dying  here ; 
Oh  !  to  begin  the  living  in  yon  sphere ! 

0  day  of  time,  how  dark  !    0  sky  and  earth* 

How  dull  your  hue ! 
0  day  of  Christ,  how  bright !    O  sky  and  earth* 

Made  feir  and  new ! 
Come,  better  Eden,  vrith  thy  fresher  green ; 
Come*  brighter  Salem,  gladden  all  the  soene ! 

— Dr.  JBonar. 


AT  THB  LAST. 

"  ICan  goeth  forth  unto  his  work,  and  to  his  Uhotf 
until  the  evening.''— PsAuc  oiv.  23. 

Thi  stream  Is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide* 
And  flowers  are  sweetest  at  the  eventide. 
And  birds  most  musical  at  close  of  day. 
And  saints  divinest  when  they  pass  awaj. 

Morning  is  lovely,  but  a  holier  charm 
Lies  folded  close  in  evening's  robe  of  balm ; 
And  weary  man  must  ever  love  her  best. 
For  mommg  calls  to  toil,  but  night  to  rest. 

She  comes  from  heaven,  and  <»i  her  wings  doth 

bear 
A  holy  fragrance,  like  the  breath  of  prayer ; 
Footsteps  of  angels  follow  in  her  trace. 
To  ahat  the  weary  eyes  of  day  in  peace. 

All  things  are  hashed  before  her,  as  she  throws 
O'er  eara  and  sky  her  mantle  of  repose ; 
Ihera  is  a  calm,  a  beauty,  and  a  power. 
That  morning  knows  not,  in  the  evening  hour. 

<*  Until  the  evening,"  we  most  weep  and  toil. 
Plow  life's  stem  ftirrow,  dig  the  weary  soil ; 
Tread  with  sad  feet  car  rough  and  tiiomy  way. 
And  bear  the  heat  and  burtfan  of  the  day. 

Oh  !  when  our  sun  is  setting,  may  we  g^ide, 
Likesummer  evening  down  the  golden  tkle ; 
And  leave  behind  as,  as  we  pass  away. 
Sweet  stany  twili^t  xaaad  oor  alsfping  clay. 
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THE    EARTH    IS    FULL    OP    THY    RICHES. 


THE  EARTH  IS  PULL  OP  THY  RICHES. 

BT  WItLUM  CULLBN  WiYAXT, 

Almightt,  hear  us,  while  we  raise 
Oar  hymn  of  thankfulness  and  praise, 
That  thou  hast  given  the  human  race 
So  bright,  so  fair  a  dwelling  plaoe. 

That  when  this  orb  of  sea  and  land 
Was  moulded  in  thy  forming  hand. 
Thy  oalm,  benignant  smile  impressed 
A  beam  of  Heaven  upon  its  breast 

Then  towered  the  hills,  and  broad  and  green 
The  vale's  deep  pathway  sank  between. 
Then  stretched  the  plain  to  where  the  sky 
Stoops  and  shuts  in  the  exploring  eye. 

And  stately  groves  beneath  thy  smile 
Arose  on  continent  and  isle  ; 
And  fruits  came  forth  and  blossoms  glowed, 
And  fountains  gushed  and  rivers  flowed. 

Thy  hand  outspread  the  billowy  plains 
Of  ocean,  nurse  oftgenial  rains. 
Hung  high  the  glorious  sun,  and  set 
Night's  cressets  in  her  arch  of  jet 

Lord,  teaoh  us,  while  the  unsated  gaze, 
Delighted,  on  thy  works  delays. 
To  deem  Uie  forms  of  beauty  here 
But  shadows  of  a  brighter  sphere. 

— J\reto  York  Evening  Post. 


LONGINGS. 


When  shall  I  be  at  rest?    My  trembling  heart 
Grows  weary  of  its  burden,  sickening  still 
With  hope  deferred.    Oh,  that  it  were  Thy  will 

To  loose  my  bonds,  and  take  me  where  Thou  art? 

When  shall  I  be  at  re^t  ?    My  eyes  grow  dim 
With  straining  through  the  gloom  ;  I  scarce  can 

tut* 

The  way-marks  that  my  Saviour  left  for  me  ; 
Would  it  were  mom,  and  I  were  safe  with  him  ! 

When  shall  I  be  at  rest  7    Hand  over  hand 
I  grasp,  and  cKmb  an  ever  steeper  hill; 
A  rougher  path.    Oh,  that  it  were  Thy  will 

My  tired  ftet  might  tread  the  Promised  Land ! 

O  that  I  were  at  rest !    A  thonsand  fears 
Come  thn>nging  o'er  me,  lest  I  fail  at  last 
Would  I  were  safe,  all  toil  and  danger  past. 

And  thine  own  hand  might  wipe  away  my  teazs. 

Oh,  that  I  were  at  rest !  like  some  I  love. 
Whose  last  fond  looks  drew  half  my  life  away, 
Seeming  to  plead  that  either  they  might  stay 

With  me  on  earth,  or  I  with  them  above. 

But  why  these  murmurs?    Thou  didst  never 
shrink 
From  any  toil  or  weariness  for  mo. 
Not  even  from  that  last  deep  agony  ; 

SbftU  I  beneath  my  little  triaUsmk? 


No,  Lord,  for  when  I  am  indeed  at  rest. 
One  taste  of  that  deep  bliss  will  quite 
The  sternest  memories  of  my  earwly  race 

Save  but  to  swell  the  sense  of  being  blest 

Then  lay  on  me  whatever  cross  I  need 
To  bring  me  there.    I  know  thou  canst  not  be 
Unkind,  unfalthfifl,  or  untrue  to  me  I 
Shall  I  not  toil  for  Thee,  when  Thou  for  me  didst 
bleed? 
— Church  of  England  S,  S,  Quarier/y. 


LHFT  ON  THE  BAlTLE-FIBLD. 

What,  was  it  a  dream  ?  am  I  all  alone 
In  the  dreary  night  and  the  drizzling  rain? 

Hist ! — ah,  it  was  only  the  river's  moan ; 
They  have  left  me  behind,  with  the  mangled 
slain. 

Yes,  now  I  remember  it  all  too  well ! 

We  met,  from  the  battling  ranks  apart ; 
Together  our  weapons  flashed  and  fell. 

And  mine  was  sheathed  in  his  quivering  heart 

In  the  cypress  gloom,  where  the  deed  ma  done. 
It  was  all  too  dark  to  see  his  face  ; 

Bat  I  heard  his  death-groans,  one  by  one. 
And  he  hoLds  me  still  in  a  cold  embraee. 

He  spoke  but  once,  aiid  I  could  not  hear 
The  words  he  said  for  the  cannon's  roar  ; 

But  my  heart  grew  cold  with  a  deadly  fear — 
0  God  !  I  had  heard  that  voice  before  ! 

Had  heard  it  before  at  our  mother's  knee. 
When  we  lisped  the  words  of  our  ereiuqg 
prayer  ! 

My  brother !  would  I  had  died  for  thee — 
This  burden  is  more  than  my  soul  can  bear ! 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  his  death-ootd  cheek. 
And  begged  him  to  show  me,  by  word  or  sign. 

That  he  knew  and  forgave  me :  Jie  oookl  aot 
spoak. 
But  he  nestled  his  poor  odd  iaob  to 


The  blood  flowed  fast  from  my  wounded  aide. 
And  then  for  a  while  I  forgot  my  pain. 

And  over  the  lakelet  we  seemed  to  glide 
In  our  little  boat,  two  boys  again. 

And  then,  in  my  dream,  we  stood  alone 
On  a  forest  path  where  the  shadows  fell ; 

And  I  heard  again  the  tremulous  tone. 
And  the  tender  words  of  his  last  faiewelL 

But  that  parting  was  years,  long  years  ago, 
He  wandered  away  to  a  foreign  land  ; 

And  our  dear  old  mother  will  never  know 
That  he  died  to-night  by  his  brother's  hand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  soldiers  who  buried  the  dead  away. 

Disturbed  not  the  clasp  of  that  lost  embrace. 
But  kud  them  to  sleep  till  the  Judgment-day, 
Heart  folded  to  heart,  and  fuse  to  face. 

Sarah  T.  Bolxov. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  March,  1863. 

— Once  a  Weak. 
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THE    BORDER 

THE  BORDSB  LANDa 


FATEtEB,  into  thy  loying  hands 

Mj  feeble  spirit  I  commit, 
While  wandermg  in  these  border  lands. 

Until  thy  yoice  shall  summon  it. 

Father,  I  would  not  dare  to  choose 
A  longer  life,  an  earlier  death  ; 

I  know  not  what  my  soul  micht  lose 
By  shortened  or  protracted  breath. 

These  border  lands  are  calm  and  still. 
And  solemn  are  their  silent  shades  ; 

And  my  heart  welcomes  them,  until 
The  Ught  of  life's  long  evening  ftdes. 

I  heard  them  spoken  of  with  dread. 
As  fearful  and  unquiet  places — 

Shades,  where  the  living  and  the  dead 
Look  sadly  in  each  other's  faces. 

But  since  thy  hand  hath  led  me  here. 
And  I  have  seen  the  border  land — 

Seen  the  dark  river  flowing  near. 
Stood  on  its  brink,  as  now  I  stand — 

There  has  been  nothing  to  alarm 
My  trembling  soul ;  how  could  I  fear, 

While  thus  encircled  with  thine  arm? 
I  never  felt  thee  half  so  near. 


What  should  appal  me  in  a  place 
That  brings  me  hourly  nearer  thee? 

When  I  may  almost  see  thy  fhce. 
Surely  'tis  here  my  soul  would  be. 

They  say  the  waves  are  dark  and  deep, 
That  fiaiith  has  perished  in  the  river  ; 

They  speak  of  death  with  fear,  and  weep. 
Shall  my  soul  perish  T    Never,  never. 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  never  leave 
The  soul  that  trembles  while  it  clings 

To  thee  ;  I  know  thou  wilt  achieve 
Its  passage  on  thine  outspre^  wings. 

And  since  I  first  was  brought  so  near 
The  stream  that  flows  to  the  Dead  Sea, 

I  think  that  it  has  giV>wn  more  dear 
And  shallow  than  it  used  to  be. 

I  cannot  see  the  golden  gate. 
Unfolding  yet  to  welcome  me  ; 

I  cannot  yet  anticipate 
The  joy  of  heaven's  jubilee. 

But  I  vrill  calmly  watch  and  pray, 
UnUl  I  hear  my  Saviour's  voue, 

Calling  my  happy  soul  away 
To  see  his  glory,  and  rejoice. 


LANDS. — VIOLETS. 

THE  C50UNTRY  POSTMAN. 

A  DAY  of  sullen,  smothering  heat, 
A  blank,  white  glare,  and  yet  no  son, 

A  smouldering  roof  of  unrobed  doud. 
No  sunbeam,  or  but  peeps  of  one. 

No  lawn  all  patterned  with  the  sun. 
And  labyrmths  of  soft,  cool  shadow  ; 

No  sun  to  silver  on  the  com,  / 
Or  bloom  upon  the  meadow. 

No  shining  threads  of  gossamer. 
Bridged  o'er  from  rose  to  rose ; 

No  trout  to  flash  beneath  the  bri(^. 
Where  the  pink  reed-flower  blow& 

Over  the  bridge,  beneath  the  elms. 
Now  cloaked  in  sullen  shadow* 

The  white-sleeved  reapers  laughing  go. 
Past  puiple  clover  meadow. 

Here  comes  the  postman,  with  his  bag 
Over  his  shoulder  trailing  ; 

Sturdy  he  strides  past  field  and  hedge. 
Past  cottage-gate  and  paling. 


Our  Mercury,  our  Hope,  our  Fear, 
Death's  messenger,  and  Love's, 

What  wonder  that  above  his  head 
Coo  softly  the  wild  doves. 

What  wonder  that  the  raven,  oroaks 
From  yonder  mossy  beech. 

That  sable  bird  inteiprets  now 
Bad  news  in  boding  speech. 

But  Hope  may  pine  another  night. 
For  hb  has  passed  the  door. 

And  Love  may  wring  his  little  hands. 
And  wait  one  day  the  more. 


i 


VIOLETS. 


UxDEB  the  green  hedges,  after  the  snow. 
There  do  the  dear  little  violets  grow  ; 
Hiding  their  modest  and  beautiful  heads 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  soft  mosay  beds. 

Sweet  as  the  roses,  and  blue  as  the  sky, 
Down  there  do  the  dear  little  violets  lie ; 
Hiding  their  heads  where  they  scarce  may  be 

seen, 
By  the  leaves  you  may  know  where  the  violet 

hath  been. 

Bmv.  Jobv  MovivbiIi 
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10.  The  Old  Roman  WeU.    2  vols.    1861. 

11.  Miriam  May.    Third  edition.     18G0. 

12.  Crispin  Ken.     By  the  Author  of  "  Miri- 
am May."   2  vols.   Third  edition.   1861. 

13.  Philip  Paternoster.     By  an  Ez-Puseyite. 
2  vols.     1858. 

14.  The  Weird  of  the  Wen^orths.    By  Jo- 
hannes Scotus.    2  vols.     1862. 

15.  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Fast  Young 
Lady.    By  Mrs.  Grey.     3  vols.     1862. 

16.  Only  a  Woman.    By  Captain  Lascellcs 
Wraxall.     3  vols.     1860. 

17.  Hcerold  Overdon.     By  Chartley  Castle. 
1862. 

18.  Liberty  HaU^  Oron.    By  W.  Winwood 
Beade.    3  vols.    1860. 

19.  Danesbury  House.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
1861. 

20.  The  Daily  Governess.    By  Mrs.  Gordon 
Smythies.     3  vols.    1861. 

21.  The  Woman  of  Spirit.    2  vols.    1862. 

22.  Clinton  Maynyard,  a  Tale  of  the  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.    1862. 

23.  Sj^$  and  SkirU.    Bv  Allot.    1862. 

24.  Ashcombe  Churchyard.    By  Evelyn  Ben- 
son.   2  vols.    1862. 

<*  I  DON^T  like  preaching  to  the  nerves  in- 
stead of  the  judgment,"  vras  the  remark  of  a 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature,  in  relation 
to  a  certain  class  of  popular  sermons.  The 
remark  need  not  be  limited  to  sermons  alone. 
A  class  of  literature  has  grovm  up  around  us, 
usurping  in  many  respects,  intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  a  portion  of  the  preacher's 
oflioe,  playing  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
moulding  the  minds  and  forming  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  its  generation ;  and  doing  so 
priooipaUy,  we  had  almost  anid  exclusively, 
by  **  preaching  to  the  nerves."  It  would  al- 
inost  seem  as  if  the  paradox  of  Oabanis,  les 
nerfMf  vmIU  tout  Phmmnef  had  been  baniahed 
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from  the  realm  of  philosophy  only  to  claim  a 
wider  empire  in  the  domain  of  fiction — at 
least  if  we  may  judge  by  the  very  large  claes 
of  writers  who  seem  to  acknowledge  no  other 
element  in  human  nature  to  wbicn  they  can 
appeal.  Excitement,  and  excitement  alone, 
seems  to  be  the  great  end  at  which  they  aim 
— an  end  which  must  be  accomplished  at  any 
cost  by  some  means  or  other,  <<  si  possis, 
recte;  si  non,  quocunque  modo."  And  as 
excitement,  even  when  harmless  in  kind, 
cannot  be  continually  produced  without  be- 
coming morbid  in  degree,  works  of  this  class 
manifest  themselves  as  belonging,  some  more, 
some  lees,  but  all  to  some  extent,  to  the  mor- 
bid phenomena  of  literature — indications  of 
a  wide-spread  corruption,  of  which  they  are 
in  part  both  the  effect  and  the  cause ;  called 
into  existence  to  supply  the  cravings  of  a 
diseased  appetite,  and  contributing  them- 
selves to  foster  the  disease,  and  to  stimulate 
the  vrant  which  they  supply. 

The  sensation  novel  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  spasmodic  poem.  They  represent  *^  the 
sel&ame  interest  with  a  difierent  leaning.*' 
The  one  leans  outvrard,  the  other  leans  in- 
vrord ;  the  one  aims  at  convulsing  the  soul  of 
the  reader,  the  other  professes  to  owe  its 
birth  to  convulsive  throes  in  the  soul  of  the 
vrriter.  But  with  this  agreement  there  is 
also  a  difference.  There  is  not  a  poet  or 
poetaster  of  the  spasmodic  school  but  is  faUy 
persuaded  of  his  ovm  inspiration  and  the 
immortality  of  his  work.  He  writes  to  sat- 
isfy the  unoonquerable  yearnings  of  his  soul ; 
and  if  some  prosaic  friend  were  to  hint  at 
such  earthly  considerations  as  readers  and 
purchasers,  ho  irould  be  ready  to  oxclaim, 
with  a  forgotten  brother  of  the  craft  (alas, 
that  we  should  have  to  say  forgotten  after 
such  a  hiatus  I)  : — 

'*  Go,  dotard,  go,  and  if  it  suits  thy  mind, 
BsDge  yonder  rooks  and  reason  with  the  innd. 
Or  if  its  motions  own  another's  wUI, 
Walk  to  the  beach  and  bid  the  sea  be  still ; 
In  newer  orbits  let  the  planets  nm, 
Or  throw  a  cloud  of  darkness  o'er  the  sun  ; 
A  measured  moTcment  bid  the  comets  keep. 
Or  lull  the  musio  of  the  spheres  to  sleep  : 
These  may  ob^  thee  ;  but  the  fiery  soul 
Of  Genius  owns  not,  brooks  not  thy  coutroL*' 

Not  so  the  sensation  novelist.  No  divine  in- 
fluence can  be  imagined  as  presiding  over  the 
birth  of  his  work,  beyond  the  market-law  of 
demand  and  supply ;  no  more  immortality  is 
dreamed  of  for  it  than  for  the  iashions  of  the 
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CQjrront  eenson.  A  conunfffoiBl  fttmoBphere 
floats  aroQiid  ^orks  of  this  cla»,  redolent  of 
the  manufactory  and  the  shop.  Hie  pablic 
"want  novels,  and  noToIs  muflt  be  made-HSo 
many  yards  of  printed  staff,  sensation-pat- 
tem,  to  be  ready  by  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  And  if  the  demands  of  the  novel- 
reading  public  were  to  increase  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  per  season,  no  difficulty  would 
be  found  in  producing  a  thousand  works  of 
the  average  merit.  They  rank  with  the 
veifies  of  which  *'  Lord  Fumy  spins  a  thou- 
sand such  a  day ;  "  and  spinning-madiines 
of  the  Lord  Ilanny  kind  may  be  multiplied 
without  limit. 

Various  causes  have  been  at  work  to  pro- 
duce this  phenomenon  of  our  literature. 
Three  principal  ones  may  be  named  as  hav- 
ing had  a  large  share  in  it — periodicals,  cir- 
culating libraries,  and  railway  bookstalls. 
A  periodical,  from  its  very  nature,  must  con- 
tain many  articles  of  an  ephemeral  interest, 
and  of  the  character  of  goods  made  to  order. 
The  material  part  of  it  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
determined  by  rigid  boundaries  of  spaoe  and 
time ;  and  on  this  Procrustean  bed  the  spir^ 
itual  part  must  needs  be  stretched  to  fit.  A 
given  number  of  sheets  of  print,  containing 
BO  many  lines  per  sheet,  must  be  produced 
weekly  or  monthly,  and  the  diviner  element 
must  accommodate  itself  to  these  conditions. 
A  periodical,  moreover,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  works  which  most  men  Ixnrrow  and  do  not 
boy,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  take  only 
a  transitory  interest.  Few  men  will  burden 
their  shelves  with  a  series  of  volumes  which 
have  no  coherence  in  tiieir  parts,  and  no 
limit  in  their  number,  whose  articles  of  per- 
sonal interest  may  be  as  one  faalf^iennyworth 
of  bread  to  an  intolerable  quantity  of  sack, 
and  which  have  no  other  termination  to  their 
issue  than  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to 
be  profitable.  Under  these  oiroumstanoes, 
no  small  stimulus  is  given  to  the  production 
of  tales  of  the  marketable  stamp,  which,  af- 
ter appearing  piecemeal  in  weekly  or  monthly 
instalments  generally  enter  upon  a  second 
stage  of  their  insect-life  in  the  fijrm  of  a 
hand^me  reprint  under  the  auspices  of  the 
circulating  library. 

This  last-named  institution  is  the  oldest 
offender  of  the  three ;  but  age  has  neither 
diminished  the  energy  nor  subdued  the  faults 
of  its  youth.  It  is  more  active  now  than-  at 
any  former  period  of  its  ezistenoe,  and  its 


activity  is  mueh  of  Ae  same  kind  as  it 
described  in  the  pages  of  this  review  mofre 
than  fifty  years  ago.*  The  manner  of  its 
action  is  indeed  inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  varying  only  in  the  pro- 
duction *  of  larger  quantities  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  a  more  reading  generation.  From 
the  days  of  the '<  Minerva  Ph!S  "  (that  syn- 
onym for  the  dullest  epedmens  of  the  light 
reading  of  our  grandmothers)  to  those  of  the 
thousand  and  one  tales  of  the  current  season , 
the  drculating  Ubraiy  has  been  the  chief  hot- 
bed for  forcing  a  crop  of  writers  without  tal- 
ent and  readers  without  discrimination.  It 
is  to  literature  what  a  magatin  de  mode*  \b  to 
dreosy  ^vi^g  us  the  latest  faBhi<m,  aiMl  a  little 
more.  Its  staple  commodities  are  *<  hooka  of 
the  present  season,"  many  of  them  destiaed 
to  run  their  round  for  the  season  only»^ 

<<  Sons  of  a  day,  just  buoyant  on  the  flood. 
Then  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mad.'* 

Subscription,  as  compared  with  purehaae, 
produces  no  doubt  a  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  books  procurable,  but  with  a 
corresponding  deterioration  in  the  quality. 
The  buyer  of  books  is  generally  careful  to 
select  what  for  his  own  purposes  is  worth 
buying ;  the  subscriber  is  often  eonteot  to 
take  the  good  the  gods  provide  him,  glancing 
htiily  down  the  Ubrary  catalogue,  and  pick- 
ing out  some  title  which  promises  amnaement 
or  excitement.  The  catalogue  of  a  cironkt- 
ing  library  is  the  legitimate  modem  suooessor 
to  that  portion  of  Gurll's  stock  in  trade  which 
consisted  of  ''  several  title-pages,  that  <«ly 
wanted  treatises  to  be  wrote  to  them/* 

The  railway  stall,  like  the  circulatyig  li- 
brary, consists  partly  of  books  written  ex- 
pressly for  its  use,  partly  of  reprints  in  a 
new  phase  of  their  existence — a  phase  inter- 
nally  that  of  the  grub,  vdth  small  print  and 
cheap  paper,  externally  that  of  the  buttterty, 
with  a  tawdry  cover,  ornamented  with  a 
hi^y  colored  picture,  hung  out  like  a  sign- 
board, to  give  promise  of  the  entertainaMut 
to  be  had  vdthin.  The  picture,  like  the 
book,  is  generally  of  the  sensation  kind,  aa- 
nonncing  some  exciting  scene  to  follow.  A 
pale  young  lady  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  dag> 
ger  in  her  hand,  evidently  prepared  for  some 
desperate  deed ;  or  a  couple  of  ruffians  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  struggle ;  or  a  Red  Indian 
in  his  war-paint;  or,  if  the  plot  turns  on 
smooth  instead  of  violent  villany,  a  priest 

•  «Qiiart«rly  Review,*  vol.  ^.,  pp.  840,  341. 
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penoading  a  dying  nan  to  aign  a  paper ;  or 
a  disappointed  lieir  bumiDg  a  wUl ;  or  a 
treaoheroufl  lover  telling  his  flattering  tale  to 
iome  deluded  maid  or  wife.  The  exigencies 
of  railway-trayelling  do  not  allow  mnch  time 
fi>r  examining  the  merits  of  a  book  before 
pnrchaaing  it ;  and  keepers  of  bookstalls,  as 
well  as  of  rcfireshment-rooms,  find  an  advan- 
tage in  offisring  their  eustomers  something 
hot  and  strong,  something  that  may  catch  the 
eye  of  the  harried  passenger,  and  promise 
temporary  excitement  to  relieve  the  dulnesa 
of  a  journey. 

These  circumstances  of  production  natu- 
rally have  their  efEbct  on  the  quality  of  the 
articles  produced.  Written  to  meet  an  ephem* 
eral  demand,  aspiring  only  to  an  ephemeral 
oxisienoe,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  have 
reoourse  to  rapid  and  ephemeral  methods  of 
avniLkening  the  interest  of  their  readers,  striv- 
ing to  act  as  the  dram  or  the  dose,  rather  than 
as  the  solid  food,  because  the  e&ct  is  more 
immediately  perceptible.  And  as  the  per- 
petual  cravingB  of  the  dram-drinker  or  the 
valetudinarian  for  spirits  or  physic  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  the  man  of  sound  health  and 
regular  appetites  so,  to  one  called  from  more 
wholeaome  studies  to  survey  the  wide  field 
of  senaational  literature,  it  is  difficult  to  real- 
ize the  idea  which  its  multi&rious  contente 
necessarily  suggest,  thai  these  books  must 
form  the  staple  mental  food  of  a  very  laige 
daes  of  readers.  On  first  turning  over  a  few 
pag^  of  the  average  productions  of  this 
school,  he  is  tempted  to  exclaim  *<  Quis  leget 
luBC?  "  but  the  doubt  is  checked  as  it  rises 
by  the  evidently  commercial  character  of  theT 
whole  affiur.  These  books  would  certainly 
not  be  vrritten  if  they  did  not  sell ;  and  they 
would  not  sell  if  they  were  not  read ;  ergo^ 
they  must  have  readers,  and  numeiouB  read- 
ers too.  The  long  list  of  works  standing  at 
the  head  of  this  article  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, but  a  scanty  gleaning  from  the  abun- 
dant harvests  of  the  laat  two  seasons.  Qreat 
is  tbe  power  of  fiction  in  attracting  raadeis 
by  its  name  alone.  We  have  heard  of  a  lady 
who  was  persuaded  into  reading  '*  Plutarch's 
lives  "  by  being  told  that  tbe  book  iraa  a 
delightful  novd,  and  who  waa  indignant  at 
tbe  trick,  when  she  diseovered  that  history 
had  won  her  approbation  under  the  guise  of 
fiction.  If  the  name  of  a  novel  can  carry 
dovrn,  vrith  readers  of  this  dass,  the  bitter 
pHl  of  solid  merit,  it  may  easily  have  its  in- 


fluence in  seasoning  the  lees  unpalatable  mor> 
sel  of  trash.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if 
this  were  all.  Unhappily  there  is  too  much 
evidence  that  the  public  appetite  can  occa- 
sionally descend  from  trash  to  garbage.  We 
have  onrselves  seen  an  English  translation  of 
one  of  the  worst  of  those  French  novels  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor  and  the 
recommendation  of  adultery,  lying  for  sale  at 
a  London  ndlway-stall,  and  offered  as  a  re- 
spectable book  to  unsuspecting  ladies;  and 
the  list  now  before  us  fuiniahes  sufficient 
proof  that  poison  of  the  same  kind  is  some- 
times concealed  under  the  taking  title  of  the 
circulating  library. 

A  sensation  novel,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
abounds  in  incident.  Indeed,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  consists  of  nothing  ebe.  Deep  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  graphic  delkieationa 
of  individual  characteri  vivid  representations 
of  the  aspects  of  Nature  or  the  workings  of 
the  soul-^^--all  the  higher  features  of  the  crea- 
tive art — ^would  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  to  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  unehang- 
ing  principles  of  philosophy,  the  '*  thing  of 
beauty  "  that  *^  is  a  joy  forever,"  would  be 
out  of  place  in  a  work  whose  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce temporary  excitement.  *<  Action,  ao- 
tion,  action !  "  though  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  intended  by  the  great  orator,  is  the 
first  thing  needful,  and  the  second,  and  the 
third.  The  human  actors  in  the  piece  are, 
for  the  most  part,  but  so  many  lay-figures  on 
which  to  exhibit  a  drapery  of  incident.  Al- 
lowing for  the  n^^cessary  division  of  all  char- 
acters of  a  tale  into  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  virtuous  and  vicious,  there  is  hardly 
anything  said  or  done  by  any  one  specimen 
of  a  class  which  might  not  with  equal  fitness 
be  said  or  done  by  any  other  specimen  of  the 
same  class.  Each  game  is  played  with  the 
same  pieces,  diflering  only  in  the  moves.  We 
vratch  them  advancing  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  plot,  as  we  trace  the  course  of  an  «  or 
a  y  ihiodgh  the  combinations  of  an  algebc^ 
equation,  with  a  similar  curiosity  to  know 
what  beoomes  of  them  at  the  end,  and  with 
about  as  much  ecmsciousnees  of  individnsiity 
in  the  ciphers. 

Yet  even  the  dullest  uniformity  admits  of 
a  certain  kind  of  variety.  Asa  shepherd  oaa 
trace  indiridnal  distinctions  in  the  gpneral  air 
of  sheepishnees  which  marks  the  oonntenanese 
of  his  fleecy  charge ;  as  the  five  sons  of  Sir 
Uildebmad  Oibaldistone  exhibited  an  agree- 
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ableTariety  in  the  miztareof  the  ingredients 
of  BOt,  gamekeeper,  bally,  horse-jockey,  and 
fool ;  00  in  the  general  type  of  chanuster 
which  marks  a  novel  as  belonging  to  the  sen- 
sational genus,  there  may  be  traced  certain 
minor  dififerences  constituting  a  distinction 
of  species.  A  great  philosopher  has  enumer- 
ated in  a  list  of  sensations  <*  the  feelings  from 
heat,  electricity,  galvanism,  etc.,"  together 
with  "  titillation,  sneezing,  horripilation, 
shuddering,  the  feeling  of  setting  the  teeth  on 
edge,  etc. ; "  and  our  novels  might  be  classified 
in  like  manner,  according  to  the  kind  of  sen- 
sation they  are  calculated  to  produce.  There 
are  novels  of  the  vrarming-pan,  and  others  of 
the  galvanic-battery  type — some  which  gently 
stimulate  a  particular  feeling,  and  others 
which  carry  the  whole  nervous  system  by 
steam.  There  arc  some  which  tickle  the  van- 
ity of  the  reader,  and  some  which  aspire  to 
set  his  hair  on  end  or  his  teeth  on  edge ; 
while  others,  with  or  without  the  intention 
of  the  vnriter,  are  strongly  provocative  of  that 
sensation  in  the  palate  and  throat  which  is  a 
premonitory  symptom  of  nausea.  To  go 
through  the  details  of  any  minute  division 
would  be  impossible  with  such  a  voluminous 
list  as  we  have  before  us :  they  may,  how- 
ever, all  be  classified  under  two  general  heads 
— ^those  that  are  written  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, and  those  that  are  written  with  a  di- 
dactic purpose. 

Of  the  two,  we  confess  that  we  very  much 
prefer  the  former.  As  a  fly,  though  a  more 
idle,  is  a  less  ofiensive  insect  than  a  bug  ;  as 
it  is  more  pleasant  that  the  exhilaration  of  a 
noisy  evening  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
morning  than  that  it  should  leave  its  remem- 
brance in  the  form  of  a  headache ;  so  it  is 
better  that  the  excitement  of  a  sensation 
novel  should  evaporate  in  froth  and  foam, 
than  that  it  should  leave  a  residuum  behind 
of  shallow  dogmatism  and  flippant  conceit. 
For  what  other  result  can  be  expected  from 
the  popular  novelist's  method  of  prejudice 
teaching  by  caricature  ?  There  is  nothing 
under  the  sun,  divine  or  hnman,  to  which 
this  method  cannot  be  applied ;  reversing  the 
power  of  Goldsmith  in  Johnson's  epitaph,  it 
leaves  nothing  untouched,  and  touches  noth- 
ing which  it  does  not  defiice.  As  universal 
as  the  oracles  of  the  Athenian  sausage-seller, 
it  is  ready  on  the  shortest  notice  to  discourse 
on  all  subjeetfii — 


'*  About  the  Athenians, 
About  pease-padtfog  and  porridge,  about  the 

DpartaoSy 
About  the  iwar,  about  the  pilchanUfiafaeiy, 
About  the  state  of  thinra  in  general. 
About  short  weights  ana  measures  in  the  market. 
About  all  things  and  persons  whatsoever.*' 

Let  a  writer  have  a  prejudice  against  the 
religion  of  his  neighbor,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  against  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  against  the  peerage,  against 
the  prohibition  that  hinders  a  man  from 
marrying  his  grandmother,  against  plucking 
in  examinations,  against  fermented  liquors, 
against  the  social  position  of  women  who 
have  lapsed  from  virtue,  against  capital  pun- 
ishments, against  the  prevailing  fiishion  in 
dress,  against  any  institution,  custom,  or  &ct 
of  the  day — ^forthwith  comes  out  a  tale  to 
exhibit  in  glowing  colors  the  evil  which  might 
be  produced  by  the  obnoxious  object  in  an 
imaginary  case,  tragic  or  comic,  as  suits  the 
nature  of  the  theme  or  the  genius  of  the  writer, 
and  heightened  by  every  kind  of  exaggera- 
tion.   The  offensive  doctrines  are  iathered 
on  some  clerical  Tartuffe  ;  the  governmental 
department  is  exhibited  as  a ''  Circumlocu- 
tion Oflice  !  "  the  law  ruins  the  fortunes  of 
some  blameless  client,  or  corrupts  the  con- 
science of  some  generous  young  practitioner ; 
the  nobleman  of  the  tale  is  a  monster  in  de- 
pravity, or  an  idiot  in  folly ;  the  table  of 
prohibited  degrees  breaks  two  loving  hearts 
who  cannot  live  without  each  other ;  the 
promising  youth  is  plucked  for  his  littlo-go, 
and  plunges  into  reckless  dissipation  in  eon- 
sequence  ;  the  single  glass  of  port  or  sherry 
leads  by  sure  stages  to  brandy  and  de&rhm 
tremens^  and  the  medical  virtues  of  pure  wa- 
ter work  cures  in  defiance  of  the  faculty ;  etc., 
etc.    The  method  is  so  far  perfectly  impar- 
tial that  it  may  be  applied  with  equal  fiicilitj 
to  the  best  things  and  the  worst ;  but  an  ar- 
gument that  proves  everything  is  of  precisely 
the  same  value  as  an  argument  that  proves 
nothing.    Mr.  Dickens,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
a  grievous  oflender  in  this  line ;  and,  by  a 
just  retribution,  the  passages  that  are  writ- 
ten in  this  spirit  are  generally  the  worst  in 
his  works.    He  never  sinks  so  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  sensation-novelist  as 
when  ho  is  vmting  "  with  a  purpose."     Un- 
fortunately, dedjnt  exemplar  vitiis  imitafnk; 
the  vice  of  a  great  writer  has  been  copied  by 
a  hundred  small  ones,  who,  without  a  tithe 
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of  hiB  genius,  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by 
en  extra  quantity  of  extravagyioe. 

The  aeneation  novel,  be  it  iMre  traeh  or 
something  worse,  is  usoally  a  tale  of  onr  own 
times.  Proximity  is,  indeed,  one  great  ele- 
ment of  sensation.  It  is  necessary  to  be  near 
a  mine  to  be  blown  up  by  its  explosion ;  and 
a  tale  which  aims  at  electrifying  the  nerves 
of  the  reader  is  never  thoroughly  efibctive  un- 
less the  scene  be  laid  in  our  own  days  and 
among  the  people  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting.  We  read  with  little  emotion, 
though  it  oomes  in  the  form  of  Listory ,  livy's 
narrative  of  the  secret  poisonings  carried  on 
by  nearly  two  hundred  Roman  ladies ;  we  feel 
but  a  feeble  interest  in  an  authentie  record 
of  the  crimes  of  a  Borgia  or  a  Brinvilliers ; 
but  we  are  thrilled  with  horror,  even  in  fic- 
tion, by  the  thought  that  such  things  may 
be  going  on  around  us  and  among  us.  The 
man  who  shook  our  hand  with  a  hearty  £ng» 
liflh  grasp  half  an  hour  ago— the  woman 
whose  beauty  and  grace  were  the  charm 
of  last  night,  and  whose  gentle  words 
sent  us  home  better  pleased  with  the  world 
and  with  oniBelves--faow  exciting  to  think 
that  under  these  pleasing  outsides  may  be 
concealed  some  demon  in  human  shape,  a 
Count  Fosoo  or  a  Lady  Audley !  He  may 
have  assumed  all  that  heartiness  to  conceal 
some  dark  plot  against  our  life  or  honor,  or 
sg^iust  the  life  or  honor  of  one  yet  dearer : 
she  may  have  led  that  gay  scene  to  muffle 
herself  in  a  thick  veil  and  steal  to  a  midmght 
meeting  with  some  villanous  accomplice.  He 
may  have  a  mysterious  female,  immured  in  a 
solitary  tower  or  a  private  lunatic  asylum, 
destined  to  come  forth  hcreafler  to  menace 
the  name  and  position  of  the  excellent  lady 
whom  the  world  acknowledges  as  his  wife : 
she  may  have  a  husband  lying  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  and  a  fatherless  child  no- 
body knows  where.  All  this  is  no  doubt  very 
exciting ;  but  even  excitement  may  be  pur- 
chased too  dearly ;  and  wc  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  the  pleasure  of  a  nervous 
shook  is  worth  the  cost  of  so  much  morbid 
anatomy  if  the  picturjd  be  true,  or  so  much 
Blandecoua  misrepreeentation  if  it  be  false. 

Akin  to  proximity  is  personality,  and  its 
efibct  is  similar  in  creating  a  spurious  in- 
terest. Personality  moreover,  has  an  ad- 
ditional advantage,  resembling  that  which 
Aristotle  attributes  to  the  use  of  metaphors 
19  rlietorio#    It  gives  xise  to  a  kind  of  sylk>- 
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g^sm,  whereby,  without  too  great  an  exertion 
of  thought,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  enabled 
to  oondnde  that  this  is  that.  Of  these  ad- 
vantages our  novelists  are  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  If  a  scandal  of  mote  than  usual 
piquancy  occurs  in  high  life,  or  a  crime  of  ex- 
traordinary horror  figures  among  our  causes 
ciUbreSy  the  sensationist  is  immediately  at 
hand  to  weave  the  incident  into  a  thrilling 
tale,  with  names  and  oironmstances  slightly 
disguised,  so  as  at  once  to  exercise  the  in- 
genuity of  the  reader  in  guessing  at  the  rid- 
dle, and  to  gratify  his  love  of  scandal  in  dis- 
covering the  answer.  Sometimes  the  incident 
of  real  life  is  made  the  main  plot  of  the  story, 
sometimes  it  figures  as  an  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  two  imaginary  lovers,  with  whom  the 
flesh  and  blood  criminal  comes  in  contact, 
like  the  substantial  ^neas  on  board  the 
shadowy  bark  of  Charon,  nearly  making 
shipwreck  of  the  frail  vessel  of  their  fortunes. 
The  end  and  moral  of  the  narrative,  in  the 
one  case  and  in  the  other,  is  much  the  same ; 
namely,  to  elicit  firom  the  gratified  reader  the 
important  exclamation,  *<  I  know  who  is 
meant  by  So  and  so." 

Of  particular  offences,  which  are  almost 
always  contemporary  and  sometimes  personal, 
undoubtedly  the  first  place  must  be  given  to 
Bigamy.  Indeed,  so  popular  has  this  crime 
become,  as  to  give  rise  to  an  entire  sub-class  in 
this  branch  of  literature,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished as  that  of  Bigamy  Novels.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  many  of  our  modem  writers  have 
selected  this  interesting  breach  of  morality 
and  law  as  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  mjBtety 
and  a  denouement.  Of  the  tales  on  our  list,  no 
less  than  eight  ore  bigamy  stories :  **  Lady 
Audley's  Secret,'*  «*  Aurora  Floyd,"  ««  Clin- 
ton Maynyard,"  *'  Recommended  to  Mercy," 
"  Tho  Law  of  Divorce,"  "  The  Daily  Gover- 
ness," <«  Only  a  Woman,"  "  The  Woman  of 
Spirit,"  all  hang  their  narrative,  wholly  or 
in  part,  on  bigamy  in  act,  or  bigamy  in  in- 
tention, on  the  existence  or  supposed  existence^ 
of  two  wives  to  the  same  husband,  or  two 
husbands  to  the  same  wife.  Much  of  this 
popularity  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  peculiar 
aptitude  of  bigamy,  at  least  in  monogamous 
countries,  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  or  myBterions 
interest  of  poetic  justice.  If  some  vulgar  ruf- 
fian is  to  be  depleted  as  having  a  strange  in- 
fluence over  a  lady  of  rank  and  fiishion,  it  is 
a  ready  expedient  to  make  him  oonseious  of 
the  exisfeaMe  of  aaotbar  hoslNuid,  or  the  chUd 
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of  8BOfthevh«flbftiid»0QppQBed  tobeloiigdnd. 
If  lowlj  yirtoe  is  to  be  onlted,  or  high-bora 
pride  homiliatedy  the  meens  are  iaetantljF  al 
hand,  in  iihe  diseoveiy  of  a  seeret  manr]a§o, 
uoeoepeoted  till  the  thiad  Tolumoi  which 
makee  the  child  of  povertj  the  heir  to  rank 
and  wealth,  or  degrades  the  pioad  patriciao 
feu  eliapping  him  of  hie  illitgRl  hooore*  It  ie 
really  painfVil  to  think  how  naiij  an  inteeeetp 
log  iB^etery  and  moral  lanoa  will  be  loet^  if 
Sir  GzeBSwell,  GreflBwell'6  CkHurt  oontinuee  in 
aotiye  work  for  another  generation.  Bigamy 
will  become  aa  dumey  and  obsolete  an  esp^ 
dieftt  for  the  relief  of  dieeontented  partners 
ae  the  oze  was  in  Juvenal's  day,  compared 
with  the  superior  facilities  of  poiBon.  With 
such  an  easy  legal  provision  for  being  *<  off 
wi'  the  auld  love,"  it  will  be  worse  than  a 
crime,  it  will  be  a  blonder,  to  have  recourse 
to  iU^timate  means  of  being  *'  on  vri'  the 
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Of  our  list  of  Bigamy  Novels,  some  will  be 
ROtioed  under  other  eharaetets,  aiMl  some  are 
not  worth  noticing  at  all.  The  two  first 
named  claim  a  notice  as  bigamy  noveis  far 
excellence^  the  whole  interest  of  the  story 
turning  on  this  oironmslanec.  Tkra^  both 
<9  V^ggerated  specimens  of  the  sensational  type, 
they  are  the  works  of  an  author  of  real  power, 
who  is  capable  of  bett^  things  than  drawing 
bjgbly-colored  portraits  of  beautiful  fiends 
and  fhst  young  ladies  burdened  vdth  soper> 
fluous  husbands.  Lady  Audley,  aUa$  Mrs. 
George  Talboys,  is  Yittoria  Corombona  trans- 
iened  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  to 
an  English  drawing-room.  But  the  romantic 
wickedness  of  the  <<  White  Devil  of  Italy  " 
sufiers  by  being  transplanted  to  home  scenes 
and  modern  associations.  The  English  White 
Devil,  however,  if  not  quite  so  romantic  and 
interesting,  is  more  than  the  rival  of  her 
prototype  in  boldness  and  guilt.  Shedoeswith 
her  own  hand  what  Yittoria  does  by  means  of 
others.  She  has  married  a  second  husband, 
Rowing  or  suspecting  her  fint  one  to  be  still 
living ;  and  the  desperate  means  to  which  she 
has  recourse  to  avoid  disoovery  fiumish  an 
abundance  of  incidoits  of  various  degress  of 
ingenuity  and  villany.  She  advertises  her 
owu  death  in  the  nevr^pers,  having  pravi- 
oosly  proeured  a  young  woman  who  resemUes 
her  in  person  to  die  and  be  buried  in  her 
stead;  die  throws  herflast  hnaband  down  a 
wi^  whence  he  finally  energsa,  we  ate  not 
tsldhQsr,  mtb>  »twia»ni«  g  aha  hwairi  intn 


a  lawyer's  chamheva  during  his  ahasDoa,  aad 
destroys  his  pi^iefB ;  she  burns  down  a  boose 
to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  witness, 
locked  thedoor  of  Ms  room  to  prspvent 
cape.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  horrora  of 
the  story — and  Uiere  are  enoughof  them  tofiip- 
nish  a  full  supper  for  a  Macbeth — notwith^ 
standing  the  glaring  improbability  of  the  inci- 
dents, the  superhuman  wickedness  of  the 
prinoipal  character  and  the  IncongruitieB  of 
others ;  notwithstanding  the  tran^jarsBt  m^ 
ture  of  the  '*  secret "  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; the  author  has  succeeded  in  OQDstmet- 
i^g  a  narrative  the  in  terest  of  whiohis  soslaioed 
to  the  end.  The  skill  of  the  builder  deswvw 
to  be  employed  <on  better  materials. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  by  extiweta  to  a 
work  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  the 
ness  with  which  an  ioteoesting  whole  ia 
out  of  fauky  parts.  The  foUovri^g  desol^ 
tion  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  specimsB  «f  the 
author's  powers ; .  but  it  is  worth  quotia(g,  not 
only  in  itself^  but  aa  exhibiting  in-  ulauii^ 
eontiast  the  personal  fiisoinations  of  thala^ 
whose  ohaiacter  aad  aotiona  have  bean  4e^ 
senfaad  above.  Heie  isa  portrait  of  the  hae- 
cine  under  her  anpposed  maiden  nameoC  Laey 
Graham;— 

**  Wherever  she  went  she  seemed  to  take 
JOY  and  brightness  with  her.  In  the  cottages 
of  the  poor  her  &ir  face  shone  like  a  sunbeam. 
She  VTOuld  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  talk> 
ing  to  some  old  woman,  and  apparently  as 
pleaasd  with  the  admimtion  oTa  tootnism 
orone  aa  if  she  had  been  listenmgto  the  com* 
plunentsofamarauis;  and  wh£  she  tripped 
away,  leaving  notning  behind  her  (for  ncr 
poor  salary  g^ve  no  scope  to  her  benevolence  j , 
the  old  woman  would  ourst  out  into  senile 
raptures  with  her  grace,  her  beauty,  and  her 
kindliness,  such  as  she  never  bestowed  upon 
the  vicar's  veiih,  who  half  fed  and  olothedhsr. 
For  you  see  Miss  Luey  Graham  wna  hiessid 
with  that  magic  power  of  fiisoination  by  wluoh 
a  woman  can  charm  with  a  word  or  intozieate 
with  a  smile.  Every  one  loved ,  admired ,  and 
praised  her.  The  boy  who  opened  the  ^^^^ 
tiarred  gate  that  stood  In  her  pathway  ran 
home  to  his  mother  to  tell  of  her  pretty  loohr 
and  the  aiMet  voice  in  which  A^  tbarited 
him  for  the  little  servios.  The  vergsa  ai  the 
churoh  who  ushered  her  into  llie  aargean*s 
pevF ;  the  vicar  who  saw  the  soft  blue  sgrss 
uplifted  to  his  lace  as  he  preached  his  simplo 
sermon;  the  porter  from  the  railway-atatm 
who  bronriit  ner  aometimes  a  letter  or  a  par- 
cel, aad  who  never  looked  finr  reward  from 
hsr ;  her  em|loyMP,  hia  vIsMosa,  her  pnqpOa^ 
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the  iem]it»«  «i«r^bDdy ,  Irigh  mad  lovr,  mdtod 
in  deckling  thai  Lucy  GnlStm  wni  the  tweei- 
ett  girl  thst  ever  lived." 

Aarora  Floyd,  m  a  chftraeler,  ie  tame  after 
Lady  Audley.  The  "heatttifal  fiend,"  in- 
tensely wicked,  bat  romantic  from  the  very 
intensity  of  her  wickedness,  has  degenerated 
into  8  fast  yoang  lady  fbU  of  stable  talk, 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the  tnif ,  and  fiimQiar 
with  BeWs  Life  —  a  yoang  lady  with  large 
beautiful  eyes,  and  with  teiy  little  else  to 
oommand  any  feeling  either  of  love  or  the  re- 
yerae.  She  runs  away  from  school  to  eon- 
tract  a  secret  marriage  with  a  consummate 
blaokgoard  of  agroom, — 

'*  AbridfQgroom,  sa^youT  'tis  a  groom  indeed." 

She  separates  herself  from  him  after  a  Ami 
iftd'hittaF'  ediperieBoe  of  hia  'oharaetev,  cones 
hone,  and  deeeireB  her  father  by  assnrfng 
him  tfaa*  «« that  person  "  is  dead  when  she 
ka^Mihim  to  be  aUve;  afterwards, oft  tfav 
Nfttriof  hja  deaths  deoeiTes  two  worthy  men 
by  ftooepting  one  and  marrying  the  other 
wiihooi  biwkhiDg  a  word  of  her  prenooe  e» 
capade  (we  ate  informed  that  **  liev  natovd 
disftoeiiioft  ie-  all  tratli  and  candor  ")  ;  and 
finally  deoeires  her  husband  again*  when  she 
diaooversihat  the  man  she  had  sapposcd  dead 
ia  alive,  by  making  arrangements  for  sending 
the  obnoxious  individual  to  Australia  and  re- 
tainlBg  the  second  and  ill^al  spouse  aa  the 
aMte  agreeable  personage  of  the  two.  She  is 
inlerier  to  Lidy  Andley ,  aa  a  pickpocket  is  in* 
fbrior  t»  a  thug ;  but  there  is  this  important 
diflerance, — ^tbftt  Lady  Audl^  is  meant  to  be 
detested,  while  Aurora  Floyd  is  meant  to  be 
admired.  The  one  ends  her  days  in  a  mad- 
house ;  the  other  becomes  the  wife  of  aa  hon- 
eat  man,  a»d  the  curtain  (alls  upon  her 
**  hcBding  over  the  cnadle  of  her  fiiat-bom." 
By  a  fftftunate  anrangement  of  nature,  wltteh 
ia  alwaye  at  the  coimnand  of  novelists,  the 
birth  oi  the  in&nt  is  delayed  beyond  the  usual 
time,  till  the  groom  is  really  dead  and  a  rfr- 
mairiagB  has  repaired  the  inegolaril^  of  the 
bigamy*  Fortunatelj  also,  thm  is  no  little 
pledgD  of  aftoticm  bom  to  the  Damasippnsof 
her  Ami  ^irs. 

Though  the  moral  teariung  of  the  sfeorf  ia 
more  qoestionable  than  that  of  its  predeoe»' 
sor,  and  the  intereat,  on  the  whole,  less  sua- 
taiiied,.tha  individual  cbaxaoleia  are  drawn 
with  gimtsi  akin.     Anroia,  with  aU  her 

rani«o^a.fiend^  aad  John 
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IMKsh,  the  honest,  genial,  tender*liesrted, 
somewlwt  henpecked  husband,  is  a  portrait 
superior  to  any  in  the  more  romantic  volume* 
As  a  Companion  to  the  picture  of  Lui^  Gra- 
ham in  a  calm  may  be  ochibited  the  follow- 
ing  description  of  Aurora  Floyd  in  a  storm. 
The  "  stabienaan  "  of  the  piece  is  not  the  one 
whom  she  has  aequixed  a  oonjugil  right  to 
chastise,  bat  another  of  t^  same  professioni 
by  no  means  so  good-looking,  but  as  great  a 
seoundrel: — 

'*  Aurora  tprvog  upon  hhn  like  a  beauti* 
ful  tigress,  and  catohuig  the  odlar  of  his  fus- 
tian jacket  in  her  sligbtiiands,  rooted  him  to 
the  spot  upon  which  he  stood.  The  grasp 
of  those  slender  hands,  conyulsed  by  nassion, 
was  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off;  and  Steeve 
Baigreves,  taken  oompletely  off  his  guard, 
starSl  affhast  at  his  assailant.  Taller  than 
the  stabte-man  br  a  foot  and  a  half,  she  tovr* 
ered  above  him  her  oiieeks  white  with  rage, 
her  OTee  flashing  fury,  her  hat  foJlen  off,  and 
her  blaok  hair  tumbling  about  her  shoulders, 
sublime  in  her  passion.  ...  She  discngacpd 
her  right  hand  from  his  collar,  and  rained  a 
shower  of  blows  upon  his  dumsy  shoulders 
vritb  her  dender  whin ;  a  mei«  toy,  with 
emeraldesetin  its  golaen  head,  butstinginr 
like  a  rad  of  flexible  steel  in  that  UtUehaad.'^ 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  bigamy-novels 
are  those  which,  instead  of  multiplying  the 
holy  ceremony,  betray  an  inclination  to  dis- 
pense with  it  altogeUicr.  There  is  a  school 
of  fiction  the  practical  lesson  of  which  seeme 
to  be  to  reduce  marriage  to  a  temporary  con- 
nection durante  bene  phdio,  and  to  exalt  the 
character  of  the  mistress  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  wifo.  This  is  a  favorite  theme 
with  French  novelists  of  a  certain  class ;  and 
the  tale  entitled  **  Recommended  to  Mercy  " 
may  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  English  ex- 
ponent of  the  same  doctrine.  It  has,  indeed, 
an  episode  of  bigamy,  to  show  the  inconven- 
iences of  matrimony ;  but  the  chief  interest 
centres  in  a  heroine  whose  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject are  rather  on  the  side  of  defect  than  of 
excess.  Helen  Langton,  aUas  Mrs.  Vaughan^ 
is  a  young  lady  whose  opinions  on  the  conju- 
gal relation  are  borrowed  fh>m  Eloisa,  filtered 
through  the  dregs  of  Mary  WoUstonecraft : — 

"  Not  CsBsar's  empress  woold  I  deign  to  prove ; 
Ko,  make  me  mistresB  to  the  man  I  love "' — 

re-appears  from  the  month  of  this  strong* 
minded  young  lady  in  the  form  of  the  follow- 
ing dedMation  volunteered  to  amale  cousin  :— 
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one  of  the  most  absoxd  inTentions  ever  in- 
flicted on  human  beings  by  mortal  men.  .  .  . 
In  the  first  place,  do  we  not  swear  to  love 
always  and  to  the  end,  when  to  do  so  is  too 
oflen  clearly  and  simply  on  t  of  oar  power  7  Is 
human  love  the  growth  of  human  will?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and  as  certainly  is  it  only  as  words 
of  course,  that  we  vow  to  *  honor  and  to  obey ' 
the  man  who  may  turn  out  a  dishonorable 
wretch,  or  a  monster  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion/' 

The  practice  of  this  fair  philosopher  is  in 
accordance  with  her  theory.  She  lives  for 
some  years  as  the  mistress  of  the  man  she 
loves;  is  discarded,  aS  a  matter  of  coarse,  on 
his  marriage ;  leads  a  life  of  virtuous  and  ill- 
used  poverty  for  a  time ;  returns  to  her  lover 
again  when  he  has  separated  from  his  wife  on 
Baspieion  of  her  infidelity ;  becomes  the  lega- 
tee of  his  whole  property  on  certain  peculiar 
conditions  of  trust ;  and  is  thns  enabled  to 
become  a  model  of  virtue  in  wealth,  as  for- 
merly of  virtue  in  poverty  (her  charities  fur- 
nishing some  graphic  illustrations  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  ''  social  evil ")  ;  and 
finally  makes  a  magnanimous  surrender  of 
her  riches  to  the  rightful  heir,  on  making  a 
discovery  which  enables  her  to  do  so  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  will. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story.  The  moral 
that  would  be  drawn  by  the  author  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  titie  of  the  book ;  that 
which  will  be  drawn  by  many  of  its  readers 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  comfortable  doc- 
trine of  Hans  Carvel^s  wife, — 

"  That  if  weak  women  went  astray. 
Their  stars  were  more  in  fault  than  they.*' 

In  trath,  we  much  doubt  the  wisdom  or  the 
morality  of  drawing  fictitious  portraits  of  no- 
ble-minded and  interesting  sinners,  by  way 
of  teaching  us  to  feel  for  the  sinner  while  we 
condemn  the  sin.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
feeling  is  a  right  one,  nor  that  such  charac- 
ters may  actually  exist ;  but  it  makes  all  the 
4^erencc  in  the  world  to  the  moral  whether 
we  meet  with  the  persons  in  real  life  or  in  a 
novel.  The  real  person  is  a  human  being, 
with  human  qualities,  ^ood  or  bad,  to  which 
the  particular  sin  in  question  attaches  itself 
as  one  feature  out  of  many.  The  fictitious 
eharactcr  is  but  the  sin  personified  and  made 
attractive  as  the  source  and  subs^ce  of  many 
virtues.  In  the  one,  the  person  is  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  the  sin  is  accessory;  in  the 
othefff  the  on  Is  ^  primaiy  idea,  to  embel- 
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lish  which  the  rort  of  the  ofaaracter  ii  nvide 
to  order.  And  when,  as  a  foil  to  this  dia- 
mond with  but  a  single  flaw,  is  dxawn  the 
*'  respectable  *'  woman  whose  ohartity  is  be- 
yond the  breath  of  scandal,  but  who  suUiee 
that  one  virtue  by  a  thousand  faults,  co1d« 
selfish,  Pharisaical,  hollow-hearted,  ill-tem- 
pered, etc., — to  what  does  such  a  story  nat- 
urally lead,  but  to  the  conduaion,  that,  what- 
ever a  censorious  world  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
female  virtue  has  really  very  little  to  do  with 
the  Seventh  Commandment?  Novelists  of 
this  school  do  their  best  to  inculcate  as  a  duty 
the  first  two  of  the  three  stages  towards  vice 
— * '  we  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace ; ' ' 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  have  assisted  in  no 
small  degree  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
third. 

*<  No  Name  "  is  principally  a  protest  againat 
the  law  which  determines  the  social  poaitioa 
of  ill^itimate  children.  But  the  proaeoiir 
tion  of  this  main  purpose  involves,  as  a  aub- 
ordinate  purpose,  a  plea  in  b^ialf  of  the 
connection  to  whidi  such  children  owe  their 
existence.  Hence  the  same  stage-trick  of  ex- 
hibiting a  virtuous  cononblne  in  contrast  to 
the  vicious  wife  is  brought  fi>rward  to  give 
effect  to  the  piece.  Andrew  Vanstone,  vfhcn 
a  mere  boy,  is  privately  married  in  Canada 
to  a  wife  whom  he  afterwards  discovem  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  profligate  character; 
but,  inasmuch  as  her  irregularities  axe  all 
antenuptial,  there  is  no  pretext  for  dissolving 
the  marriage,  and  the  only  resource  of  the 
husband  is  to  pension  her  off,  on  condition 
that  she  shall  never  trouble  him  by  asaerting 
her  conjugal  rights.  Mr.  Vanstone  then  re* 
turss  to  England,  and  finds  an  aoaommodat* 
ing  young  lady,  who  is  content  to  disohai^ 
the  duties  and  assume  the  name  o£  his  wife, 
without  being  too  particular  in  demanding  a 
legal  right  to  them.  On  the  death  of  his 
real  wife,  Mr.  Vanstone  marries  the  motiier 
of  his  children,  but  is  prevented  by  an  un- 
timely death  from  making  a  new  will,  hia 
former  one  being  invalidated  by  the  aeoond 
marriage.  The  consequence  is  that  hia  piep> 
erty  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  and  his  childrm 
are  left  penniless,  because  a  cruel  juxfapm* 
dence  does  not  permit  them  to  be  made  legit- 
imate by  the  subseqaent  marriage  of  their 
parents.  Against  this  state  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Collins,  through  the  mouth  of  the  family 
solicitor,  dedaims  in  the  following  atmin : — 

*<  I  am  fitf  from  deteding  the  law  of  Sag- 
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land,  9B  H  ftftcts  ille^iimafe  o&priog.  Ob 
the  oontraij,  I  think  it  a  dugraoe  to  the  na- 
tion. It  yifiito  the  fiins  of  the  parents  on  the 
children;  it  encourages  vice  by  depmiiuj 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  strongest  of  au 
motives  for  making  the  atonement  of  mar- 
riage; and  it  claims  to  produce  these  two 
abominable  results  in  the  names  of  morality 
and  leligioo.  Bnt  it  has  no  extraordinary 
opnroasioii  to  answer  for,  in  the  case  of  these 
unnappy  a;irls.  The  more  mereifal  and 
Christian  uw  of  other  ooontries,  which  al- 
lows the  marriage  of  the  parents  to  make  the 
children  legitimate,  has  no  mercy  on  these 
children.  The  accident  of  their  father  hav- 
ing been  married,  when  he  first  met  vrith 
their  mother,  has  made  them  the  outcasts  of 
the  whole  social  community;  it  has  placed 
them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Sa- 
rope." 

We  have  often  heard  an  illegal  connection 
and  its  result  euphemistically  designated  as  a 
*'  miofortttne ; "  but  this  is  the  first  time,  as 
ftr  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  a  lawful  mar- 
riage has  been  denominated  an  "  accident." 
Unfortunately  for  the  author,  it  is  of  that 
kind  which  is  known  among  logicians  as  an 
**  inseparable  accident."  This,  however,  is 
not  the  ovljfaUada  acddeniis  of  the  aathor's 
argument.  Let  ns,  as  we  are  at  liberty  to 
do,  suppose  all  the  other  accidents  of  the 
<Sase  reversed.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  heart- 
less husband  has  deserted  an  innocent  and 
amiable  wife  to  live  with  an  abandoned  mis- 
trees,  and  that,  late  in  life,  having  quarrelled 
with  his  virtuous  relatives,  he  is  enabled  by 
a  marriage  vrith  his  paramour,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  ready-made  family  of  lawful 
children,  and  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  some 
exemplary  and  ill-used  brother  or  nephew, 
upon  whom  the  property  is  settled  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  heirs ;  thus  soeuring,  through 
the  mercy  of  the  law,  the  pleasures  of  adul- 
tery daring  his  youth,  and  the  advantages 
of  matrimony  in  his  riper  years.  Would 
not  such  materials,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
story-teller,  make  quite  as  good  a  case 
against  the  new  law  which  Mr.  Collins 
would  cnaot,  as  he  has  made  against  the 
old  law  wh  ich  he  desires  to  repeal  ?  Does  not 
he  see  that  all  the  virtues  which  he  heaps 
on  the  erring  couple,  and  all  the  vices  which 
he  attributes  to  the  lawful  wife,  are  simply 
so  much  dust  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
to  blind  him  to  the  real  merits  of  the  argu- 
ment? Does  he  not  see  that  the  existing 
law  would  have  been  exactly  as  just,  or  ex- 
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actly  as  unjust,  had  the  fbreaken  wife  been 
the  most  admirable  of  women,  and  her  illegal 
successor  the  most  shameless  of  harlots? 
Or  can  any  law  be  contrived  by  human  wis- 
dom which  may  not  be  made  to  appear  op- 
piesBivo  by  this  sort  of  special  pleading?  Does 
not  the  punishment  of  a  felon  inflict  a  stigma 
on  his  children  ?  And  should  there  be,  there- 
fore, no  punishment  for  felony? 

As  a  pendant  to  the  practical  philosophy 
of  the  author,  it  is  only  fair  to  subjoin  a 
specimen  of  his  speculative  meditations.  It 
is  instructive  as  showing  the  sort  of  senten- 
tious platitudes  which  can  be  penned  by  a 
really  able  vrriter,  when  he  condescends  to 
lower  himself  to  the  sensation  level : — 

*<  Nothing  in  this  world  is  hidden  forever. 
The  gold  which  has  lain  for  centuries  unsus- 
pected in  the  ground,  reveals  itself  one  day 
on  the  surface.  Sand  turns  traitor,  and  be- 
trays the  fbotstep  that  has  passed  over  it; 
water  gives  back  to  the  teUteJe  snr&ce  thb' 
body  that  has  been  drowned.  Fire  itself 
leaves  the  confession,  in  ashes,  of  the  sub* 
stance   consumed   in  it.    Hate   breaks  its 

Srison-secrecy  in  the  thoughts,  through  the 
oorviray  of  the  eyes;  and  Love  finds  the 
Judas  who  betrays  it  by  a  kiss.  Look  where 
we  vrill,  the  inevitable  law  of  revelation  is 
one  of  the  laws  of  nature :  the  lasting;  pres- 
'  ervation  of  a  secret  is  a  miracle  wbidi  tite 
world  has  never  yet  seen." 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  world 
had  seen  it,  since,  in  order  to  see  it,  the  se- 
cret must  no  longer  be  preserved.  The  most 
completely  preserved  secret  is,  of  course,  that 
whose  existence  is  least  suspected;  and  if 
ten  thousand  such  secrets  existed,  the  world, 
simply  because  they  are  preserved,  could  not 
possibly  know  them  to  exist.  The  marrow 
of  all  this  wordy  wisdom  is  contained  in  the 
eelf-eridcnt  proposition,  that  a  secret,  so  long 
as  it  is  a  secret,  is  a  secret.  Surely,  never 
was  truism  so  pompously  expanded  in  the 
mouth  of  a  spmch-spreeherf  or  sayer  of  say- 
ings, since  the  oracular  declaration  of  the 
down  in  "  Twelfth-Night :  "  "  Bonos  dics^ 
Sir  Toby ;  for  as  the  old  hermit  of  Prague, 
that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said 
to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  T%U  thai  is,  is; 
BO  I,  being  master  parson,  am  master  parson. 
For  what  is  that  but  that,  and  is  but  r5?  " 

Our  next  tale  of  this  class  is  one  which 
gives  us  some  ground  of  hope  that  this  folly 
at  least  is  in  a  fair  way  of  curing  itself  by 
ito  own  extravagance.    When  a  fiudiion  be- 
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comes  TD^ftr,  there  k  a  prospect  of  its  cess* 
iog  to.be  fiiihioDable ;  and  there  is  some 
chance  for  matrimony  when  fomicatkon  is 
patronized  by  Mr.  Janes  M'Gri^r  AUao. 
This  zealous  propafflndist,  hadng  compooad- 
ed  a  very  insipid  mixture  of  duhMSs  and  self* 
conceit  in  the  "  Last  Days  of  a  Saebelpr," 
has  ventured  to  flavor  these  ingredients  with 
a  seasoning  of  immorality  and  unbelief  in 
«<  Nobly  False."  The  character  of  tiie  hero« 
who  bears  the  romantic  name  of  Gerald  Lin- 
dor,  *<  IS  suggested,"  as  the  author  tells  us, 
'<  by  that  of  SheUey,  the  poet,  ...  a  man 
who  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  conse- 
quently in  some  degree  a  martyr  to  his  invin- 
cible and  uncompromising  love  of  truth." 
But  the  '*  pardiike  spirit,  beautiful  and 
swift,*'  evaporates  in  Mr.  Allan's  crucible, 
leaving  a  cajnU  mortuum  m  the  likeness  of  a 
vulgar  infidel  demagogue.  The  author  has 
about  as  much  appreciation  of  his  hero  as 
the  Roman  imitators  who  went  with  bare 
feet  and  unshorn  beards  in  admiration  of  the 
Tirtaes  of  Cato.  He  is  quite  incapable  of 
understanding  that  there  is  a  di^renoe  be- 
tween loving  or  admiring  a  man  in  spite  of 
his  errors,  and  loving  or  admiring  him  ia 
consequence  of  them.  He  selects,  as  the 
prominent  features  of  Shelley's  character, 
his  religious  scepticism  and  his  lax  opinions 
on  marriage,  and  transfers  them,  according 
to  the  approved  receipt  for  a  sensation  novel, 
to  the  hero  of  a  tale  ending  in  the  year  1861. 
Gerald,  the  son  of  a  rich  baronet,  falls  in 
love  with  a  peasant  girl,  named  Miriam 
Groves;  but  having  {womised  hb  dying 
mother  not  to  marry  before  he  is  twenty-five, 
he  keeps  the  promise  to  the  letter  by  taking 
Miriam  as  his  mistress  instead  of  his  wife. 
Another  match  being  in  contemplation  for 
Gerald,  Miriam  reserves  to  sacrifice  herself 
to  his  family  interests,  but  thinks  that  the 
sacrifice  will  be  incomplete  unless  she  also 
makes  him  hate  her  memory.  In  pursuance 
of  this  design  she  makes  an  assignation  with 
another  man,  and  appears  with  him  in  pub- 
lic at  the  representation  of  La  Traviata,  hav- 
ing previously  fortified  herself  with  brandy, 
or  as  the  auUior  elegantly  exproases  it  with 
**  alcoholic  stimulus."  Having  thus  laid 
in  a  stock  of  courage,  she  follows  up  the 
brandy  by  strychnine,  and  finally  dies  in  a 
hospital,  after  an  interview  with  her  lover, 
in  which  she  frustrates  her  purpose  by  ex* 
plaining  it.    A  year  after  her  death*  Geiald 
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names  the  lady  iaftsiMiBd  fiir  hia  hy  Mi 
Sy,  and  oompletea  the  saorifioe  by  sbootiii^ 
himself  on  his  weddfng-night.  The  moral 
of  the  story,  as  expressed  by  its  title,  is,  thai 
the  noblest  sacrifice  a  woman  can  make  to 
her  lover  is  the  surrender,  first  of  her  virtue, 
and  then  of  her  bii  fiuao. 

There  is,  however,  a  gmnder  MotiSee  in 
the  book— and  that  is,  the  selMamelBifeioB  of 
the  author.  Not  Dogbeny  himself  ever  man- 
ifested such  anxiety  to  be  "writ  down  an 
ass  "  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  doea 
Mr.  M*Grigor  Allan  to  appear  in  the  same 
character  in  behalf  of  his  darling  theories. 
The  pReliminary  biay  of  his  prefihoa  isa  di- 
leet  oballengs  to  the  reader,  to  fbrewaru  him 
what  sort  of  an  animal  he  is  to  expect : — 


**  Respecting  my  heroine,  Miriam,  ani 
of  womanlj  love  and  disinterestedness,  of 
which  I  have  dreamed  for  yeaia  before  I  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  uaige  of  my  foaoy:  IliKfe 
douotlees  been  influenced  in  the  eone^lifln 
of  her  character  by  such  world-renowned 
types  as  those  contaiued  in  '  Undine,' 
<Faul  and  Yir^ia,'  the  <Haid<Se*  of 
BVton,  *Matgu^te'  in  Fkust,  'Atala,* 
'Bomea  and  Jaliet'  (sk),  «The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,'  ate.,  ete.  .  .  .  It  ia  aapow 
flttoua  for  me  to  aa^  that  I  do  not  for  an  b»- 
stant  compare  my  humble  work  with  aiyr  of 
these  masterpieces.  All  I  would  say,  while 
bowing  before  mv  intellectual  liege  lords, 
and  i^tefdlly  and  reverently  acknowle^ing 
the  inspiration  I  have  received  from  them, 
is,  that  in  Miriam  I  have  dared  to  dream  of 
striking  a  still  higher  ehord  of  s]^tDpalliy,  of 
a  woman's  devotion  more  sobyma  and  ooas. 
I>loto  than  I  have  yet  seen  presented  in  fio- 
tion ;  a  devotion  even  more  heart-moviug 
than  that  exemplified  in  Jepl^a's  (sic)  daugh- 
ter cheerfully  offering  her  bosom  to  the  sac- 
rificial ktoifo,  nnce  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
strangest  of  bnman  tiea^Love.'* 

The  author  further  tells  us  that  the  incidents 
of  his  tale  "  have  been  wrought  with  an  eye 
to  fbture  adaptation  to  the  stagp. "  Imagine 
the  dramatic  eflect  of  the  two  foUowii^ 
scenes: — 


*'  All  was  done  whieh  medioal  ad— eo  and 
skill  could  sogj^ett,  to  neutraUae  the  efloets 
of  the  strvohnine  which  Mirian  had  swal- 
lowed, llie  stomach-pump  was  used,  and 
the  proper  antidotes,  emetics,  decoctions  of 
bark,  and  warm  water,  liberaUy  applied,  and 
with  tolerable  snoeeasi  so  for  as  eoonteraeting 
the  diraet  agenoy  of  the  poiMNi  waa 
oemed." 
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dent  wcftM  ifaid'ar  theme  eqaally  poetical  or 
efqaslly  inetructiTe  in  the  Bubject  laid  out  in 
the  diseeetiDg  room. 

Bat  all  this  iedone,  a&  the  author  tolls  ub, 
'*  with  a  parpoBe^''  to  warn  fast  young  ladieB, 
fbfnootii,  of  the  fi&tal  eooaequenoee  to  which 
tetnees  may  lead  them !  As  if  any  moral 
end  could  be  eerred  by  a  real  crime  tacked 
on  to  an  imaginary  eriminal,  without  even  a 
calMda  jvnctura  to  diBguise  the  clumsy  patch- 
work !  CrimeB  of  thiB  horrible  indlTiduality 
are  the  very  last  from  which  any  one  wiU 
draw  a  general  moral :  they  are  the  crimes 
of  their  perpetrators,  and  of  no  one  else. 
Even  the  plain  lesson  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  real  dying  speech  and  oonfeBsion  of 
the  actual  criminal  is  lost  in  this  dilated 
mixture  of  fact  atad  fiction.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  crimes  as  described  wore  not 
really  committed  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  attributed  in  the  story,  but  by  very 
different  persons  and  under  veiy  diflS^rent  dr- 
oamBtances ;  and  the  whole  moral  is  at  onoe 
dertvayed  by  the  glarhig  nntmthfblnees  and 
incongruity  of  the  story.  A  book  of  this 
sort  is  simply  a  chamber  of  horrors  without 
even  the  merit  of  giving  a  correct  likeness  of 
the  criminals  exhibited.  To  think  of  point- 
ing a  moral  by  stimulants  of  this  kind  is 
like  holding  a  religious  service  in  a  gin- 
palace. 

"Where  the  excitement  of  a  real  police  re- 
port is  wanting,  the  novelist  of  criminal  life 
may  supply  its  place  by  variety  and  strange- 
ness of  imaginary  adventure.  Of  all  heroes 
of  the  felonious  class,  commend  us  to  George 
Mettenger,  aUas  Scari^ick,  a&as  Dandy 
Daagerfield,  the  prominent  figure  in  the 
group  of  blackguaards  of  both  sexes  who  form 
the  priacipal  dranuOis  persafue  of  the  *<  Old 
BoBMn  Well."  This  marvellous  personage, 
within  the  compass  of  two  volumes,  goes 
through  adventures  enough  to  fimush  h^  a 
down  Turpins  or  Jack  Sfaeppaids.  He  be- 
gins life,  where  Qeorge  T&lboys  is  supposed 
to  end  it,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well — scarcely 
in  tbis  ease  the  habitation  of  truth — though 
his  biographer,  more  communicative  than  the 
narrator  of  *'  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  is  kind 
enough  to  explain  the  drcnmstances  under 
which  he  got  out  unhurt,  afler  falling  a  depth 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  '*  I  expex,  ye 
know,  it's  owin'  to  its  bein'  so  light  —  all 
gristle  instead  of  bones — and  p'raps  its  clothes 
spread  out  as  it  wint  down,  and  so  sunk  its 


fkU  like. "  Thus  marvellously  preserved,  the 
child  is  doubtless  destined  to  be  a  great  man  ; 
but  unfortunately  his  greatness  is  of  the 
vm>ng  kind  —  that  of  a  scoundrel,  not  of  a 
hero.  He  first  figures  as  a  juvenile  poacher 
in  the  country ;  then  runs  &way  to  London, 
and  fkUs  into  the  meshes  of  a  beautiful  fiend, 
a  sort  of  Lady  Audley  of  low  life  (these  fe- 
male fiends  are  a  stock  article  with  sensation 
novelists) ,  and  passes  through  various  stages 
of  town  rascality,  under  the  tutorage  of  a 
gentleman  ivte'has  graduated  in  the  succes- 
sive honors  ef  a  "  shivered,"  a  «*  cadger,'* 
a  "duffer,"  an  "area-sneak,"  a  "shop- 
bouncer,"  a  "  foglo-buaser,"  a  "  swell-mob- 
ite,"  a  "  rampsman,"  and  a  "  cracksman." 
Under  this  hopeful  instructor^  he  ascends 
from  theii  to  robbery,  snd  from  robbery  to 
murder,  with  interludes  of  a  softer  Tioe  as  a 
lady-killer ;  is  banged,  very  justly,  in  the 
middle  of  his  oouree ;  is  brought  to  life  again 
through  a  wonderful  elixir  administered  by 
an  old  ferryman,  who  turus  out  to  be  the 
husband  of  the  beautifbl  fiend ;  is  sent  by  the 
said  ferryman  to  America,  furnished  with 
medical  secrets  by  which  he  makes  his  for- 
tune as  a  doctor ;  comes  back  to  England  in 
ten  years,  rolling  in  wealth,  and  with  a  "  su- 
pernatural paleness  "  (the  remains  of  the  sus, 
fet  coll.)  which  disguises  his  identity  from 
all  his  former  ftiends;  spends  untold  thou- 
sands in  all  kinds  of  diaritable  works ;  sue- 
oeeds  to  the  estates  of  his  ancestors,  whom  he 
discovers  to  be  of  an  old'  family  in  his  native 
county ;  becomes  a  husband  and  a  father ; 
and  dies  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  under 
the  influence  of  which  "  his  face  glowed  with 
a  heavenly  light."  The  reader  closes  the 
book  impressed  with  a  conviction  (not  in  the 
judicial  sense)  of  the  beneficial  efi^ts  of  hang- 
ing as  a  moral  restorative,  if  the  patient  is 
only  fortunate  enough  to  survive  tiie  opera- 
tion, and  of  the  author's  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  thieves'  Latin,  which  he  coins  ad 
UbUwn  by  the  simple  process  of  spelling  words 
backwards. 

A  very  brief  notice  will  be  sufficient  to  dia- 
pose  of  some  of  the  smaller  fry  on  our  multi- 
farious list. 

"Miriam  May,"  "Crispin  Ken,"  and 
"  Philip  Paternoster  "  are  specimens  of  the 
theological  novel,  which  employs  the  nerves 
as  a  vehicle  for  preaching  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term.  The  object  of  these  tales  is  to 
inculcate  certain  doctrines,  or  rather  a  hatred 
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We  tremble  to  think  what  might  have  be> 
come  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  if  Philip 
of  Maccdon  and  Hannibal  had  be^  Bubjected 
to  l^e  inspection  of  these  faatidious  army- 
surgeons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doable  dis- 
qualification of  John  Zisca  and  *'  blind  old 
Dandolo !  "  It  is  difficult  to  matoh  this  ex- 
quisite absurdity;  but  the  following  inter- 
rogative sketeh  of  the  Galatea  to  this  warlike 
Polyphemus  may  perhaps  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  beside  it : — 

^'  Was  there  no  counterpart  to  these  ques- 
tionines  in  the  taraast  of  Lizzy — gentle, 
thoughtful  lizsET?  Were  her  slumbess  un- 
broken? Did  her  b^uteous  head  lie  mo- 
tionless and  unturned  on  its  pillow?  Did  no 
mellifluous  voice  ring  in  her  ears  through  the 
passages  of  the  night?  Did  no  vision  of  a 
Yonng  and  noble-heorfted  patriot  haunt  her  in 
her  £eam8?  "  eto.  eto. 

From  vice  to  crime,  from  the  divorce  court 
to  the  police  court,  is  but  a  single  step. 
When  fashionable  immorality  becomes  in- 
sipid, the  materials  for  sensation  may  still 
be  found  hot  and  strong  in  the  Newgate 
Calendar;  especially  if  the  crime  is  of  recent 
date,  having  the  merits  of  personality  and 
proximity  to  give  it  a  nervous  as  well  as  a 
moral  effect.  Unhappily,  the  materials  for 
such  excitement  are  not  scanty,  and  an  au- 
thor who  condescends  to  make  use  of  them 
need  have  little  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
most  available.  Let  him  only  keep  an  eye 
on  the  criminal  reports  of  the  daily  news- 
papers, marking  the  cases  which  are  hon- 
ored with  the  especial  notice  of  a  leading  ar- 
ticle, and  become  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  the 
mouths  of  quidnuncs  and  gossips ;  and  he 
has  the  outline  of  his  story  not  only  ready 
made,  but  approved  beforehand  as  of  the  true 
sensation  cast.  Then,  before  the  public  in- 
terest has  time  to  cool,  let  him  serve  up  the 
exciting  viands  in  a  ricliauffi  with  a  proper 
amount  of  fictitious  seasoning;  and  there 
emerges  the  criminal  variety  of  the  news- 
paper novel,  a  class  of  fiction  having  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  genuine  historical 
novel  that  the  police  reports  of  the  Time$ 
have  to  the  pages  of  Thucydides  or  Claren- 
don. More  than  one  of  the  books  on  our  list 
belong  to  this  class.  The  very  dull  tale 
called  "  Wait  and  Hope,'*  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  insufferably  tedious  conversa- 
tions, aims  at  enlivening  its  general  torpor 


by  exciting  a  momeatazj  8liii4d«r  aft  tii»  «ftr- 
pet-bag  mystery  of  Waterloo  bridge ;  while 
the  authw  of  ^*  Reoommended  to  Mercy '' 
deals  out  the  same  wares  on  a  larger  scale, 
under  the  appropriate  title  of  *'  Such  ThiiigB 
are."  The  latter  author  ''ventures  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  fetct  that  all  which 
trenches  on  either, the  myatarioiu  or  (he  hor- 
rible has  for  the  present  generatiflii  an  Jippsr- 
ently  irresistible  attraction ; ."  and  by  waj  of 
feeding  this  depraved  taste,  has  '<  brought 
again  to  the  light  of  recollection  a  shadowy 
vision  of  two  past  but  as  yet  undiscovered 
crimes," — ^in  other  words — ^the  Boad  murder 
and  the  Glasgow  pcnsoning.  Then  two 
erimes  are  teken  out  of  their  ori^nal  asso- 
ciations, and  with  some  change  of  circam- 
stances,  are  fastened  upon  two  '*  fiist  young 
ladies,*'  bosom  frJ«nds  to  sadi  other,  and 
who,  by  a  most  marveUous  ooinoideDioe,  be- 
come the  wives  of  two  farotheis.  The  one, 
some  time  after  her  marriage,  is  disooveBsd 
by  her  horrified  haslMnd  to  be  the  pssaoa 
principally  suspected  of  "the  fiunoos  Bog- 
den  motder ;  "  the  other,  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage,  being  threatened  with  aa  eoqxMoie 
of  soma  pssBsges  in  her  earlier  life,  quietly 
goto  rid  of  the  obnoiions  witness  by  a  doss 
of  stryohnine,  and,  on  the  day  bat  one  Al- 
lowing, figures  sfl  .a  bride  m  a  <'  qaist  and 
unostentations  wedding  at  St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square." 

There  is  wmething  unspeakably  dipgiiiHng 
in  this  ravenous  appetite  foe  carrion,  this 
vnlture-like  instinct  whioh  smells  out  ths 
newest  mass  of  social  corruption,  and  hancMs 
to  devour  the  loathsome  dainty  before  the 
scent  has  evaporated.  When  some  memor- 
able erime  of  bygone  days  presents  ftatuies 
whidh  have  enabled  it  to  survive  the  crowd 
of  contemporary  horrors,  and  by  psanog 
into  the  knowledge  of  a  new  generation,  hss 
in  some  degree  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
history,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  a  writer  of  fiction  who  sees  in  the  suns 
features  something  of  a  romantio  interest 
which  makes  them  available  for  the  purposes 
of  his  art ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  extend  ths 
same  excuse  to  the  gatherer  of  finssh  stimu- 
lante  from  the  last  assizes.  The  poet  or  the 
philosopher  may  be  allowed  to  moralize  over 
the  dry  skeleton  tamed  up  to  view  in  the 
graveyard  or  the  battle-field,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  strongest-stonisched  nediioal  stu* 
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dent  tvodM  find  tt  thetne  equally  pbetical  or 
eqaailj  inetructtve  in  the  mibject  laid  out  in 
the  diflBecting  room. 

Bat  all  this  is  done,  as  the  author  tolls  us, 
'<  with  a  purpose j"  to  warn  fast  ]roung  ladies, 
fonooth,  of  the  fiital  oonaeqnenoee  to  which 
fiMtnees  may  lead  them !  As  if  any  moral 
end  oonld  be  eerred  by  a  real  crime  tacked 
on  to  an  imaginary  criminal,  without  even  a 
cdUkkijunctura  to  di^lse  the  clumsy  patch- 
work !  Crimes  of  this  horrible  individuality 
are  the  very  last  from  which  any  one  wiU 
dcaw  a  general  moral :  they  are  the  orimee 
of  their  perpetrators,  and  of  no  one  else. 
Even  the  plain  lesson  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  real  dying  speech  and  confession  of 
the  actual  criminal  is  lost  in  this  diluted 
miztore  of  fact  and  fiction.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  crimes  as  described  were  not 
really  committed  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  attributed  in  the  story,  but  by  very 
different  persons  and  under  very  different  cir^ 
comslaiioes ;  and  the  whole  mond  is  at  once 
deatMyed  by  the  glaring  nntrathfblness  and 
incongruity  of  the  story.  A  book  of  this 
sort  is  simply  a  chamber  of  horrors  without 
even  the  merit  of  giving  a  correct  likeness  of 
the  criminals  exhibited.  To  think  of  point- 
ing a  moral  by  stimulants  of  this  kind  is 
like  holding  a  religious  service  in  a  gin* 
polade. 

Where  the  excitement  of  a  real  police  re- 
port is  wanting,  the  novelist  of  criminal  life 
may  supply  its  place  by  variety  and  strange- 
ness of  imaginary  adteoture.  Of  all  heroes 
of  the  felonious  class,  commend  os  to  George 
M«nenger,  okas  Soarisfarick,  alias  Dandy 
Daagerfield,  the  prominent  figuve  in  the 
group  <^  blackguards  of  both  sexes  who  form 
the  principal  dramaiii  persona  of  the  **  Old 
RoDMn  Weil."  Tins  marvellous  personage, 
within  the  compass  of  two  volumes,  goes 
through  adventures  enough  to  furnish  half  a 
doaen  Turpins  or  Jack  ^eppards.  He  be- 
gins life*  where  Qeorge  Talboys  is  supposed 
to  end  it,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well— scarcely 
in  this  case  the  habitation  of  truth — though 
his  biographer,  more  communicative  than  the 
narrator  of  '*  Lady  Audley's  Seecet,"  is  kind 
enough  to  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  got  out  unhurt,  afler  falling  a  depth 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  '*  I  expex,  ye 
know,  it's  owin'  to  its  bein'  so  light  —  all 
gristle  instead  of  bones — and  p'raps  its  clothes 
spread  out  as  it  wint  dovm,  and  so  sunk  its 


Ml  like. "  Thus  marvellously  preserved ,  the 
child  is  doubtless  destined  to  be  a  great  man  ; 
but  unfortunately  his  greatness  is  of  the 
vnrong  kind  —  that  of  a  scoundrel,  not  of  a 
hero.  He  first  figures  as  a  juvenile  poacher 
in  the  country ;  then  runs  ^way  to  London, 
and  falls  into  the  meshes  of  a  beautiful  fiend, 
a  sort  of  Lady  Audley  of  low  life  (these  fe- 
male fiends  are  a  stock  article  with  sensation 
novelists) ,  and  passes  through  various  stages 
of  tovrn  rascality,  under  the  tutorage  of  a 
gentleman  wlto'has  graduated  in  the  succes- 
sive boners  of  a  "  shivewr,"  a  «*  cadger," 
a  «*duffct,"  an  "  arearsneak,'*  a  «*  shop- 
bouncer,"  a  <«  fogle-bu2«cr,"  a  "  swell-mob- 
ite,"  a<*rampsman,"  and  a  *' cracksman." 
Under  this  hopefol  instruotor^  he  ascends 
from  theft  to  robbery,  smd  from  robbety  to 
murder,  with  interludes  of  a  softer  vice  as  a 
lady-killer ;  is  hanged,  very  justly,  in  the 
middle  oi  his  course ;  is  brought  to  life  again 
trough  a  wonderful  elixir  administered  by 
an  old  ferryman,  who  turns  out  to  be  tlM 
husband  of  the  beautifbl  fiend ;  is  sent  by  the 
said  ferryman  to  America,  fumiBhed  with 
medical  secrets  by  which  he  makes  his  for- 
tune as  a  doetor ;  comes  back  to  England  in 
ten  years,  rolling  invrealth,and  with  a  '<  su- 
pernatural paleness  "  (the  remains  of  the  sus, 
per  coIL)  which  disguises  his  identity  from 
all  his  fonner  friends ;  spends  untold  thou- 
sands In  all  kinds  of  charitable  works ;  sno- 
oeeds  to  the  estates  of  his  ancestors,  whom  he 
discovers  to  be  of  an  old*  family  in  his  native 
county;  becomes  a  husband  and  a  fkther; 
and  dies  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  under 
the  influence  of  which  *<  his  face  glowed  with 
a  heavenly  light."  The  reader  closes  the 
book  impressed  with  a  conviction  (not  in  the 
judicial  sense)  of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  hang- 
ing as  a  moral  restorative,  if  the  patient  is 
only  fortunate  enough  to  survive  the  opera- 
tion, and  of  the  author's  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  thieves'  Latin,  which  he  coins  ad 
hbUum  by  the  simple  process  of  spelling  words 
backwards. 

A  very  brief  notice  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  the  smaller  fry  on  our  multi- 
farious list. 

<*  Miriam  May,"  <•  Crispin  Ken,"  and 
*<  Philip  Paternoster  "  are  specimens  of  the 
theological  novel,  which  employs  the  nerves 
as  a  vehicle  for  preaching  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term.  The  object  of  these  tales  is  to 
inculcate  certain  doctrines,  or  rather  a  hatred 
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of  oertaiB  opposite  dootris60,  hj  puBtmg  of- 
leosive  portraits  of  penoni  pzofessing  the  ob- 
noxious opiiuoDS.  The  two  former  preaoh  on 
the  High-Church  side,  by  ediibiting  Tillaooos 
specimens  of  Low-Churchmeiiand  Dkeeoters ; 
the  third  preaches  od  the  Low*Chttroh  side, 
by  drawing  ludicrons  caricatiires  of  IVacta- 
rians,  and  by  the  original  and  ingenious  wii- 
ticism  of  calling  St.  Baraabes  St.  Baiabhas. 
«  The  Weird  of  the  Wentwoiihs  "  (a  sensa- 
tion title)  teaches  a  lesson  the  varj  oppo- 
site of  theological,  being  chiiflj  remuikMe 
as  showing  the  agreeable  varieties  whioh  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  into  the  att  of  profane 
swearing.  *<  Passages  in  the  life  of  a  fiMt 
Young  Ladj  "  (another  pensation  title)  is  one 
of  those  tides  of  personal  scandal  of  whioii 
we  have  ahmty  spoken.  **  OnlyaWomani" 
a  tale  of  leiiiiiiiiie  passion  and  masoiilaiie 
weaJmess,  is  ohieiy  remafkable  for  tlie«a- 
thor's  high  estimate  of  the  Hsinale  aex — the 
heroine  being  a  young  woman  whose  animal 
charms  are  dwelt  upon  with  unneoessary 
minuteness ;  but  who  is  described  as  having 
<(  no  troublesome  moral  principles  to  keep 
her  in  check ;  "  while  at  the  same  time  ahe  is 
'<  as  far  above"  another  young  woman  "  as 
Cotopazi  is  above  Primrose  Hill .  * '  *'  Harold 
Overdon  '*  and  ''  liberty  Hall,  Oxon,"  ave 
offenders  of  another  and  a  far  worse  kind — 
coarse  tales  of  unUusbing  profliga^,  mhkt 
would  be  misehievoos  were  not  their  Immor^ 
ality  counteracted  by  their  stapidity.  **  .Aab- 
combe  Churchyard "  is  an  attempt  to  comr 
bine  the  sensational  with  the  domestic.  The 
double  purpose  extends  the  story  to  a  tedioos 
length,  and  the  Rowing  tints  of  the  former 
ingredient  harmonise  badly  with  the  sober 
background  of  the  latter.  Jn  oonneotion  with 
the  quiet  history  <^  an  impoverished  fiunily, 
and  commonplace  moral  redectioas  colored  to 
match,  wo  are  daszled  by  fitful  flashes  of  the 
pathetic  and  the  horrible,  oomprising  a  cmel 
father  and  a  victim  daughter ;  a  seduetion 
transacted  in  a  more  feran/m  style,  whidk  it 
is  to  be  hoped  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
hat  or  in  fiction ;  s  AOtder,  or  aomething 
very  like  one,  throogh  medical  teaeh  of 
trust;  a  mysterious  legend  and  a  family 
doom ;  a  second  mnrder — this  time  by  a  pis- 
tol— and  three  broken  hearts,  leading  respect- 
ively to  immediate  death,  imbecility,  and 
lunacy.  The  hero  or  villain  of  the  piece  (in 
tales  of  this  kind  the  two  terma  are  nearly 
^nonymoQB)  is  a  certain  ftsoimiting  diqien- 


safy  doctor,  whose  ohanaa  li^gails  Ui 
patients  into  a  forgetAdness,  sometbaas  «f 
prudence,  sometimes  of  duty,  eomatiwwa  of 
common  decency ;  who  is  attaohed,  xctiier 
beyond  Platonic  boonds,  to  another  man's 
wife;  is  assailed  with  fierce  love  hf  an  mA^ 
daughter  on  one  side,  and  an  heiiess  of  vMt 
wealth  on  the  other;  and  is  finally  manned, 
sorely  against  his  will,  and  shot  on  hie  wed- 
ding-day; afler  which  we  are  oonUently 
told  that  his  spirit  waited  at  the  gataa  of 
Pteadise  till  it  was  joined  hj  that  of  a  aai^ 
ried  lady  (not  bis  own  wife),  with  the Ibttow- 
ing  celestial  results : — 

<<  They  had  fomd  the  star  that  had  Aoiae 
a  moment  on  their  early  youth  and  then  dia* 
appeared,  leaving  them  to  grope  to  tiie  end 
or  their  pilgrimage  im  darkness.  They  had 
found  the  hm  tkftt  they  had  strongly  cveot 


leaving  them  J 
cord.  They  had  found  tKe  solntidn  of  that 
daj^  enigma  which  had  been  propeondad  to 
them  when  ihej  hcMm  their  ragged  seardh 
throogh  earth,  ana  the  meaning  of  vHueh 
seemed  till  now  hidden  from  them  by  a  thou- 
sand myBtical  wrapping^.  They  had  found 
the  missing  verity.'* 

The  above  samples  may  be  oanaideBpd  as 
belonging  to  the  aristocrat^  branch  of  eepsa- 
tional  literature,  so  far  at  least  as  highprioes 
and  hotpvessed  paper  can  make  them  so. 
But  the  craving  for  sensation  extends  to  all 

nJfUMfla  of  SOCietV— 

"Plebeiiim  hi  ohroo  posifcam  «it  «t  in  ansre 
iktam;" 

and  our  tads  would  be  ineomplete  wHbont 
some  notice  of  the  cheap  pablioationa  ^wMeh 
supply  sensatkm  for  the  million  in  pcnoy  and 
half^ny  numbers.  These  pablioationa  are 
not  direotly  indaded  in  the  list  <^  woifai  con- 
templated in  our  previous  observationSy  and 
to  examine  tiiem  in  detail  would  reqnirs  a 
separate  .artide,  and  a  somewhat  diArant 
method  of  treatment;  but,  indireotiy,  tlwy 
belong  to  our  sabject,  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
skeleton  fhune  belongs  to  the  suxgleal  treat* 
meat  of  the  living  body.  In  a  rigidly  scien- 
tific study  of  the  subject  they  would  perhaps 
claim  the  principal  place,  so  far  as  sckmee 
aims  at  studying  efifeots  in  their  oaoseS)  at 
analysing  compounds  and  exhibiting  their 
sim^est  dements.  1%ese  tales  are  to  Hm 
full-grown  ssnmtion  novels  what  the  tnd  is 
to  the  ikywer,  what  the  fimataSn  is  to  tfaa 
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tvwif  ubiit  i^  ^^fimlfytm  k  to  Ibe  osg^- 
ized  body*  Tbey  are  tbe  original  geim,  tho 
prioxitiTe  monad,  to  wbioh  all  the  varietiee 
of  eensstional  literature  may  be  refbrred  as 
to  tbeir  eooroe,  by  a  law  of  generation  at  least 
&B  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  sclGntifio 
student  as  that  by  which  Mr.  Darwin's  bear 
anay  be  sopposod  to  have  derebped  into  a 
wbak.  Fortanately  in  this  case  the  rudi* 
mental  forms  have  been  continued  down  to 
the  epoch  of  the  mature  derelopment.  In 
tbem  we  have  sensationism  pure  and  undis- 
guised, exhibited  in  its  naked  simplicity, 
stripped  of  the  rich  dress  which  conceals 
whUe  it  adorns  the  figure  of  the  more  am> 
bitious  yarieties  of  the  species.  A  few  speci- 
mens will  serve  the  purposes  of  study  better 
than  many  descriptions.  The  render  is  r&* 
quested  to  observe  the  compact  stracture  of 
tiie  sentences,  as  well  as  the  excidng  nature 
of  the  theme.  In  these  infinitesimal  doses  is 
contained  the  whole  virtue  of  sensationism, 
as  sorely  as  the  virtue  of  a  homoeopathic 
medicine  is  contained  in  the  concentrated 
ll^obnle,  whatever  may  be  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter in  which  it  is  diluted.  Here  \b  a  dose, 
labelled  "  May  Dudley,  or  the  White  Mask," 
possibly  the  original  of  **  Mokeanna,  or  the 
¥niiio  Witnesi.'*  The  sosno,  it  should  be 
reaiembered,  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  with  the  manner  of  whose  court  the  au- 
thor displays  an  intimate  acquaintance : — 

**  The  queen  began  to  fan  herself,  and,  un- 
able to  restrain  hie  curiosity,  the  king  strolled 
towards  May.  She  opened  the  book  oif  prints, 
and  placed  her  finger  on  what  she  liad  written. 

*<  The  words  were  like  fire  to  the  king. 

•'  <  In  half  an  hour  the  White  Mask  will 
arrive  at  the  palace,  with  the  roquekure  (sic) 
of  tbe  fair  Susannah,  and  ask  rar  a  privale 
audience  of  the  queen.' 

<'  *  Yah !  Bah !  Boo !  *  cried  the  king. 

*'  The  queen  started  to  her  foot. 

"  The  ladies  of  honor  looked  about  them  in 
amazement. 

**  The  king  pretended  to  limp,  and  held  up 

ODSfoot. 

*« '  The  oom  again ! '  he  said.  '  Tbe  pain 
in  our  right  toe — a  dreadfbl  pain!  Good- 
moniiog,mdies — good-morning.  Forced  to  go 
away  to  look  allor  our  to.  forced  to  go  to 
the — the— Red  Room  at  top  of  the  back  stairs. 
Hem  !  hem !  ' 

**  The  king  limped  from  tbe  room. 

'*  Bft^  Diraley,  in  the  eonfusion,  had  qni- 
etlj  toni  out  tbe  picture  irom  the  book  of 
pmita  oa  which  ahe  had  wziiten  tbe  few 
words  that  had  so  affiscted  the  kii^. 
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**  The  queen  lose. 

<*  ^  Ladies,  till  three  o'clock  we  have  no 
occasion  for  your  kind  service.' 

**  The  ladies  all  bowed  low,  and  the  queen 
left  tl\e  room." 

From  this  contemplation  of  the  state  and 
ceremony  of  royalty  we  may  proceed,  under 
tbe  guidance  of  the  same  author,  to  a  study 
of  the  gentle  loves  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
lawless  violence  of  plebeian  criminality.  We 
are  thus  fav^ed  with  an  Introduction  to  all 
classes  of  ^^H*  Here  is  a  picture  of  re- 
fined love  pHBa  to  the  life : — 

**  For  ona«hort  hour! 
**  Only  one  circlet  of  the  golden  hands  of 
the  costly  Sbvres  timepiece  on  the  chimney- 

Sicce  of  that  iair  and  luxurious  boudoir  of 
lay  Dudley,  let  us,  0  reader  step  back  "witk 
yea  uito  the  realms  of  tine  past. 

''  Whila  Mav  sa  oomtendinff  with  8bt  Ren- 
ben  Digby  ia  toe  PlM>k,  Raonael  is  at  home 
with  a  oeart  to  full  of  ieaxs — so  full  of  love 
— so  full  of  deep  anxiety  to  do  something 
that  shall  testify  to  all  that  love  and  all  that 
devotion  she  felt  for  Majr  Dudlev,  that  at 
times  it  seemed  as  though  it  would  burst  the 
confines  of  her  bosom  with  its  swelling  emo- 


**  And  had  Bachael,  too,  no  deep  ftelmgs 
and  anxieties  speoiaUy  of  ber  own? 

**  Oh,  yes ! 

"  She,  too,  loved. 

**  She  loved  May,  but  it  was  as  the  cold 
glitter  of  tbe  moonbeams  upon  Alpine  sum* 
mita  in  comparison  with  another  love  that 
had  found  a  noma  in  her  heart. 

''  She  loved  Joseph  Digby. 

'*  How  stiange  a  woven  web  is  human 
life ! 

**  How  iU-assorted,  at  times,  seem  the  col- 
ors, and  how  oddly  mixed  the  fabrics !  Here 
were  four  people — Miay  Dudley,  Rachael,. 
Joatni  Rivers,  and  Joseph  Digby. 

''  They  aU  loved. 

**  All  had  wamii  afieotionate  natureo  <J1 
gentle  and  noble  aspirations — and  yet  they 
were  all  unhappy ! 

**  Some  with  fear. 

**  Some  with  the  hopeless  agony  of  a  lost 
passion. 

**  It  was  only  a  narootio-Mmly  the  drowsy 
infinsnoa  of  the  nodding  ])pppy — ^that  bronght 
slumber  to  the  vexed  brain  of  Justin  Rivers ; 
for  his  every  nerve,  his  every  sense  vras  in  a 
state  of  powerful  tension — in  tbe  oonstant 
fear  that  some  evil  would  befall  his  darling 
May. 

•'  And  she-^-fihe,  the  besntlfal,  admired, 
and  courted  Mc^  Dudley— was  she  happy? 

«<No!  no! 

**  Her  tbooghti  were  with  her  wounded 
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lover,  and  were  fall  of  all  thoeo  vague  ear- 
mises  which  torment  the  soul  when  sufibring 
sits  on  the  brow  of  the  loved  one. 

<<  Bat  still  May  and  JuBtin  were  compara- 
tively happy. 

'^  That  18,  comparatively  with  Rachael. 

**  Comparatively  with  poor  Joseph. 

"  They  knew  that  they  loved,  and* were  be- 
loved in  return ;  but  poor  Rachael  and  poor 
Joseph  had  no  such  blessed  consolation.      ^ 

*^  Little  did  Joseph  Digby  imagine  that  he 
had  lit  up  in  the  Msom  of  Bi^^iel  a  flame 
that  was  consuming  her  existriBL 

*^  She  loved  him  as  such  i«|fpre*a9  hers 
only  can  love. 

**  Once  and  forever. 

*<  Perhaps  bad  Joseph  Digby  not  been  so 
much  blinded  by  his  own  hopeless  nassion 
for  May  Dudley,  he  would  have  observed 
something  in  the  looks,  in  tbe  tone,  in  the 
manner  of  Raohael,  which  would  have  let 
him  perceive  the  state  of  her  aftctioofl. 

**  But  he  did  not.  His  view  in  that. bouse 
was  limited,  and  bounded  by  the  sweet  eyes 
of  May. 

<*  And  now  we  go  back  that  brief  hour  we 
have  mentioned,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the 

Sinoinal  drawing-room  of  the  mansion  of 
ay  Dudley. 

*<  Rachael  is  there,  resting  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  mourning  her  lost  aJfections. 

*'  Quite  lost  affections,  sinee  she  knew  so 
well  that  the  heart  of  Joseph  was  another's. 

**  There  is  a  tap  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

*'  Listlessly  Raohael  gives  the  permission  to 
enter.  She  scarcely  looks  up,  out  there  is 
a  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds the  loved  one,  ever  proclaiming  his  or 
her  presence. 

**  JBefore  the  visitor  was  across  the  thres- 
hold of  the  room,  Rachael  knew  that  it  was 
Joseph. 

'*  With  a  flush,  and  then  a  paleness,  and 
then  a  flush  again  of  color  that  was  deeper 
than  before,  she  rose  to  meet  him. 

'<  Then  she  half  shrieked,  for  there  was  a 
look  upon  the  face  of  Joseph  that  was  horri- 
ble to  see. 

**  It  was  not  sickness ! 

**  It  was  not  fear ! 

*'  It  was  something  heroic  mingled  with 
something  despairing. 

**  The  sort  of  look  with  which  some  mar- 
tyr might  go  U>  death  to  testify  to  some  sub* 
lime  truth  against  which  the  hand  of  perseou- 
tian  had  been  armed. 

^*  And  that  was  just  the  feeling  of  Joseph. 

**  He  was  going  to  die  for  May  Dudley! 

'*  That  was  the  look  t 

•  •  •  •  • 

*^  She  sunk  to  his  f<^t. 
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She  uplifted  her  hands  in  the  attitude  €i 

prayer. 

**<  Joseph!  Joseph!  you  must  not,  yoQ 
shall  not  die,  even  tor  Justin  Rivers  and  for 
May,  since  you,  too,  are  loved ! ' 

"  The  looks ! 

"  The  attitude ! 

«« The  tone ! 

<'  All  sufficient  to  pxoolaim  tiie  oheriabed 
secret  of  Raohael's  iieart.  Joseph  knew 
then  that  she  loved  him ! 

<<  <  Oh !  this  is  very  sad,'  he  said,  gently. 

*'  Rachael  burst  into  tears." 

The  plebeian  scene  represents  an  attempt 
made  by  May  Dudley,  in  the  disguise  of  the 
White  Mask,  to  rescue  the  captive  Joseph 
from  '^  the  old  Gatehouse  in  Westminster,*' 
in  which  he  has  been  imprisohed  by  his  &- 
ther,  Sir  Rueben  Digby,  '<  the  chief  of  the 
Secret  Police."  She  has  summoned  to  her 
assistance  a  fraternity  of  thieves  residing  in 
a  subterranean  vault  under  Hungerford  Mar- 
ket: — 

<<  May  spoke  now,  in  cold,  harsh  tones  of 
command. 

** '  I,  the  White  Mask,  demand  of  joa  by 
what  right  vou  hold  here,  as  a  prisoner,  one 
Joseph  Digby?' 

*^^  Joseph — Digby  !    A  warrant ! ' 

<(  ( I  granted  no  warrant,  and  I  do  not  per- 
mit anv  one  to  be  here  a  prisoner,  irithotit 
one,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine*' 

"<  A  friend?' 

**  *  I  have  said  so.    Wo  are  three.' 

«* 'Three?' 

«« *  Yes.     As  this  is  I ' 

*<  May  touched  the  White  Mask. 

•«  *  Three  highwaymen  !  'Hirce  White 
Masks !     One,  two — oh ! ' 

**  The  governor  was  getting  bewildered. 

•*  May  spoke  again. 

"  *  You  will  surrender  to  me,  and  to  free- 
dom, Joseph  Digby.' 

"«I— L—darcnot!' 

«'»Butyou  wilL' 

'  <  May  took  a  gold  repeater  from  her  pocket, 
and  cast  it  to  tlie  floor  at  the  feet  of  the 
governor. 

**  <  If  you  have  light  enough,  see  that  one 
minute  more  elapses  not  on  that  dial  before 


you  obey  me,  or  you  die !  ' 
«<' I  can't  see  It.' 


"  *  We  can,  then,  provide  you  with  c|)^th 
easier  than  wikh  more  light.' 

'*  Joe  the  Cracker  stopped  forward,  and 
put  right  into  the  ear  or  the  governor  the 
muzzle  of  a  pistol. 

" « Shall  I  seUle  him,  noble  captain  t ' 

"•No;  he  will  obey.' 

"  The  goventor  wes  white  as — ay,  as  white 
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as  the  White  Mask,  only  that  upon  his  face 
there  was  the  expression  of  intense  fear,  aad 
upon  that  there  was  none. 

**  *  I  cannot !  '  he  said.  *  A  man  caa  hot 
do  what  he  can.' 

'*  *  Don't  make  any  excuses,'  said  Joe. 
'  Where's  the  goldfinch.' 

"  *  Let  me  get  up.' 

<*  <  With  aff  the  pleasure  in  life.' 

'*  The  governor  was  assisted  to  his  feet. 

'^  *'  I  cannot  help  all  this,'  he  said.  '  If 
you  ring  my  bell  again  twice,  it  will  bring 
the  prison  clerk  and  the  man  you  speak  of 
can  then  be  released.  Ah,  i}o!  Ha,  ha! 
Com  in  Egypt!  Ha,  ha!  The  Light  Horse ! 
Rescue,  rescue,  rescue ! ' 

"  With  a  dash  and  a  clatter,  a  party  of 
the  King*s  light  Horse  escorting  a  iXMioh, 
reached  the  door  of  the  prison." 

This  specimen  belongs  to  one  of  the  lower 
Ibrms  of  sensational  life.  The  following  is 
from  a  journal  of  higher  character,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  a  transition  stage 
to  the  superior  organization.  The  taste  for 
revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  the  aristoc- 
racy displays  itself  withMuiabated  vigor,  ac- 
companied by  the  genuine  sensation  device  of 
a  pre-matrimonial  secret : — 

**  *  But,'  cried  the  marquis,  eagerly,  *  it  is 
precisely  before  our  marxiage ' 

<*  *  With  which  vou  have  nothing  to  do,'  in- 
terposed the  marcnioness,  sternly.  *  Let  me 
not  have  to  repeat  that  I  wish  to  see  the  man 
no  more.  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavor  to 
pevent  the  chance  arising  or  ever  meeting 
nim  more.  And  now,  mv  lord,  I  have 
brousht  our  interview  to  a  close.  All  that  I 
could  have  expected  from  it  has  taken  place. 
Whatever  may  have  been  your  anticipations, 
you  must  be  content  with  the  result,  and 
take  it  as  it  is.  We  now,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, part  forever,  or  resume  our  relations 
as  they  have  been,  without,  however,  one  al- 
lusion being  made  at  any  time  to  what  has 
just  passed  between  us.  If  it  is  vour  will 
that  we  shall  part  forever,  I  shall  know  it 
by  receiving  from  you  no  communication  be- 
tween my  departure  from  this  room  and  an 
hour  hence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  arc 
content  to  let  the  world  maintain  its  inflated 
sense  of  your  untarnished  dignity,  you  will 
send  to  me  ere  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  a 
note  which  will  contam  only  the  words,  '  I 
assent.'  I  shall  follow  the  receipt  of  that 
note  by  ordering  preparations  to  be  secretly 
mode — you  will  not,  my  lord,  object,  I  know, 
to  that  part  of  the  arrrangement — to  proceed 
abroad,  say  Rome,  where  we  can  make  a  stay 
for  at  least  one,  perhaps  two  years,  tho  term 
will  depend  on  your  lordship,  and — i 


**8h6  hesitated:  a  flush  of  color  went 
across  her  iace,  disappeared  instantly,  and 
left  her  deathly  pale. 

**  <  What? '  he  inquired,  curiously,  as  she 
paused. 

*'  Her  voice  faltered. 

'*  *  The  duration  of  one  of  our  lives,'  she 
added.  '  In  such  case  the  survivor  would 
naturally  return  to  England.  Lord  West- 
chester, I  leave  the  decision  in  your  hands. 
Do  not  complain  if,  in  making  your  election « 
yoQ  should  err,  and  your  mistake  should 
prove  fiital.  4fm,  and  you  alone,  will  be  to 

"  She  bowed  stiffly  and  grandly  to  him, 
and  glided  from  the  room. 

*<  He  made  a  movement  to  stay  her,  but 
she  was  gone. 

"  Bewildered,  exdted,  astounded,  over- 
whelmed hy  the  mastery  over  him,  which 
from  the  first  she  had  seized,  and  to  the  last 
maintained,  he  gave  way  to  an  ebullition  of 
frantic  emotion,  and  flung  himself  upon  the 
ground  with  all  the  wildness  and  f^nzy  of  a 
maniac." 

To  these  specimens  of  the  sensationist's 
power  of  making,  may  we  venture  to  add 
one  more  as  a  sample  of  his  ability  in  mar- 
ring? Even  the  genius  of  Soott  must  suc- 
cumb to  his  touch.  Behold  the  <*  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian  "  metamorphosed  into  ^*  Effie 
Deans,  or  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonards,"  by  George 
Armitage,  author  of  *'  The  Feioa's  Daughter, 
or  Pamela's  Perils."  The  author  as  will  be 
seel^,  is  smitten  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
poetry  as  well  as  the  prose  of  his  great  origi** 
nal: — 

*'  The  night  was  mirk  and  drear. 

<'  The  scene,  a  jpiled-up  mass  of  rocks,  ter^ 
minating  in  the  wud  and  picturesque  boulders 
known  as  Salisbury  Crags,  near  to  the  town 
of  Edinburgh. 

'*  Lightnmg  from  storm-riven  clouds  each 
instant  imparted  a  ghastly  reality  and  radi- 
ance to  the  desolate  scene. 

<*  The  roar  of  a  cataract  dose  at  hand 
drowned  all  minor  sounds  in  the  tumbling 
rush  of  its  waters. 

**  *  Help ! — oh,  help  me  ^  now,  husband ! 
Geordie,  I  do  love  you — I  did  love  you  !  In 
the  sight  of  heaven  I  am  yours — your  own 
wife,  Effie ! ' 

'* '  Peace,  girl,  or  this  knife  shall  soon 
drink  the  life-blood  of«the  bairn ! ' 

^<  Theso  last  words  were  uttered  by  what 
might  be  a  woman  by  the  dress  and  general 
appearance,  although  the  tall,  unfeminiDe 
stature,  and  the  &rce  attitude,  combined 
with  the  hoarse  voice,  Aat  was  heard  above 
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the  roftr  and  tamalt  of  the  rtorm,  Beemed  to 
give  a  negative  to  the  aoppoeition. 

*'  Croacbine  down  doee  to  a  rook,  the  slip- 
pery surface  of  which  a£B>rded  no  hold  to  hca*, 
although  she  strove  in  vain  to  grasp  it  with 
one  disengaged  hand,  was  a  young  girl. 

'*  So  young,  so  childlike,  so  lovely  in  her 
deep  distress  and  tears ;  her  flood  of  golden 
hair,  all  dishevelled  and  streaming  to  the 
wild  night  blast ;  her  tartan  cloak  and  hood 
streaming  from  her  in  the  wind  like  the  ban- 
ner of  some  clan  of  the  Highland  heaths; 
agony  upon  her  fair  and  m^e  &oe ;  her 
voice  raised  to  a  shrieking  <^i^iHn^^  gathered 
echoes  as  it  flew  from  rock  to  mk,  repeating 
the  word  *  Help !  help ! ' 

'<  And  clasped  to  her  breast,  with  the  other 
hand — held  doeelv,  and  wrapped  up  in  the 
folds  of  a  doak  of  ooetlv  doth,  clasped  by  a 
jewel,  this  young  girl,  who  called  upon 
heaven  and  earth  to  aid  her,  hdd  a  child ! 

<<  Anin£emt! 

•  •  •  •  • 

*^  <  No,  mother — ^no ! '  screamed  a  stranee 
voice,  and  the  uplifted  hand  and  arm  of  the 
hag  was  stayed.  *  No,  mother,  you  must  not 
kill  the  bairn,  for  poor  Meg's  sake.  Qeordie 
will  love  her  anin  if  she  has  a  little  bairn  to 
show  him !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  I 
like  the  sea-bird's  shriek,  and  I  can  mock  it ! 

<*  *  Meg  o'  the  Sea— Meg  o*  the  Sea, 
She  loved  too  well  her  bonny  lad  ; 
Joy  was  dantmig  in  her  e'e. 
But  her  heart  was  sore  and  sad. 

Nay,  mother,  vou  shall  not  kill  the  bairn. 
Geordie  loves  ner  for  the  bairn,  and  he  \vll 
love  poor  Meg  Murdochson  again,  if  she  hold 
it  to  nis  lips  for  a  bonny  kiss. 

**  *  A  bairn's  a  balm,  for  a'  that, 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
A  bbirn's  a  bairn,  for  a'  that ; 
Whoe'er  the  lassie  be.'  " 

<' Bless  thee,  Bottom!  bless  thee!  thou 
art  translated." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  our  examples, 
whether  of  the  higher  or  the  lower  order. 
Evidence  enough  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  sensation  novels  must  be  recognized  as 
a  great  fact  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  and 
a  fact  whose  significance  is  by  no  means  of 
an  agreeable  kind.  Regarding  these  works 
merely  as  an  eruption  indicative  of  the  state 
of  health  of  the  body  in  which  they  appear, 
the  existence  of  an  im|Mre  or  a  silly  crop  of 
novels,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  eagerly 
read,  arc  by  no  means  favorable  symptoms 
of  the  conditions  of  the  body  of  society. 
But  it  is  easier  to  detM  the  dissMe  than  to 


suggest  the  remedy.  The  piaiaewarthy  si- 
teppts  of  individual  proprietors  of  circolafcing 
libraries,  to  weed  their  oolleetions  of  silly  or 
mischievous  works,  have  been  too  partial  and 
isolated  to  produce  any  perceptible  result, 
and  have  even  acted  as  an  advertisement  of 
the  rejected  books.  A  more  general  and 
combined  attempt  in  this  direction  is  a  thing 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected.  Gould  a 
taste  for  the  best  class  of  fictions  be  culti- 
vated in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation , 
it  might,  perhaps,  have  its  e£fect  in  lessening 
the  craving  for  this  kind  of  unnataral  ex* 
citement ;  and  could  any  check  be  imposed 
on  the  rapidity  of  production,  it  might  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  artide  prodaoed. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  habitual  de- 
vourers  of  sensation  novels  have  ever  read 
Scott ;  indeed,  we  have  known  young  per- 
scms,  &miliar  with  the  latest  products  of  the 
drculating  library,  who  not  only  had  never 
read  Scott,  but  who  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
worth  reading.  It  is  as  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  should  prove  a 
micher  and  eat  blackberries,  as  that  one  ea- 
pable  of  appredating  the  creations  of  the 
great  magician  should  relish  the  sort  of  stuff 
of  which  three-fourths  of  the  books  on  our 
present  list  are  made.  But,  alas!  Soott 
himself  has  weU-nigh  shared  the  fate  which 
he  lamented  as  having  befidlen  Richardson, 
Mackenzie,  and  Bumey.  .  A  new  generation 
of  readers  has  sprung  up,  who  have  reversed 
the  fiiult  of  which  Horace  oomplainSy  and 
gone  back  to  that  for  which  Homer  apolo- 
gizes. We  have  no  need  of  the  subtlety  of 
*<  the  rule  that  laid  the  horsetail  bare  "  to 
argue  against  readers  who  admire  no  authors 
of  loss  than  a  hundred  years  old :  we  have 
rather  to  echo  the  comment  of  Telenuushus 
on  the  taste  of  his  day : — 

*•  For  novel  lays  attract  our  ravished  ears. 
But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears.'* 

By  way  of  experiment,  and  to  give  the 
old  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  competing  with 
the  new,  we  should  like  to  see  a  lending  li- 
brary established  somewhat  on  the  prindple 
of  the  **  Retrospective  Review,"  which  should 
circulate  no  books  but  those  which  have  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  time  in  testimony  of  their 
merits.  No  book  should  be  admitted  under 
twenty  years  old,  a  very  liberal  allowance  for 
the  life  of  a  modem  novd,  and  which  is  long 
enough  to  give  rise  to  a  new  generation  who 
ooold  not  have  read  the  book  on  its  fixst  com* 
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ing  oat.  Saeh  an  establiBhiiient,  if  the  pub- 
lic mind  oould  be  penaaded  to  tolerate  it, 
would  haye  at  least  one  commeroial  advantage 
which  IB  denied  to  some  of  its  present  riTals. 
It  would  be  relieved  from  the  neoessitj,  which 
is  often  imposed  upon  them,  of  buying  up 
nearly  the  whole  impression  of  the  last  work 
of  some  popular  author,  which ,  having  been 
already  published  for  a  very  trifling  sum  in 
the  pages  of  some  magazine,  is  forthwith  re- 
printed at  five  or  six  times  the  price,  as  a 
separate  work.*  A  real  competition  between 
old  favorites  and  new  would  have  a  good  e£fect, 
not  in  destroying,  which  is  not  to  be  wished, 
but  in  weeding  the  luxuriant  produoe  of  the 
present  day.  The  appetite,  even  of  a  novel- 
reader,  has  its  limits ;  and  if  the  best  of  the 
old  books  could  be  brought  in ,  the  worst  of  the 
new  must  drop  out  to  make  way  for  them. 
There  would  be  an  increased  straggle  for 
existence,  under  the  pressure  of  which  the 
weaker  writers  would  give  way,  and  the 
stronger  would  be  improved  by  the  stimulus 
of  efiective  competition. 
Even  if  no  remedy  can  be  found,  it  is  some- 
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thing  to  know  the  disease.  There  is  a  satis- 
faction in  exposing  an  impostor,  even  when 
we  feel  sure  Hhat  the  world  will  continue  to 
believe  in  him.  The  idol  may  still  be  wor- 
shipped, yet  it  is  right  to  tell  its  worshippers 
that  it  is  an  idol ;  grotesque,  it  may  be,  or 
horrible  in  its  features,  but  mere  wood  or 
stone,  brass  or  clay,  in  its  substance.  The 
current  folly  may  be  destined  to  ran  its 
coarse,  as  other  fbllies  have  done  before  it ; 
and  it  must  bo  confessed  that  there  are  as  yet 
but  few  sifl|tttf  its  abating.  But  the  duty 
of  the  pre«Si|F  is  the  same,  whether  he  suc- 
ceed or  fail.  Though  we  cannot  flatter^  our^ 
selves  with  the  hope  that  our  protest  will 
hare  the  disenchantiug  influence  of  **  Dianas 
bud  o*er  Cupid's  flower,"  we  are  not  the  less 
boond  to  place  on  record  the  grounds  of  o;  r 
belief,  that  when  the  reading  public  wakes 
up  from  its  present  delusion,  it  will  discover, 
with  regard  to  some  at  least  of  the  favorites 
of  the  day,  that  its  affections  liave  been  be- 
stowed upon  an  object  not  very  diflbrent  in 
kind  from  the  animal  of  which  Utania  was 
enamored. 


*  Hie  foliowing  oompamtive  table  of  the  prioea  of  aome  of  our  most  popular  novels,  on  first  and  second 
publioation,  has  been  fUmisfaed  through  a  fHend.  It  is  curious,  as  showing  how  much  of  the  cost  of  a  book 
is  due  to  (ho  <<  getting  up"  of  it 
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letters  Ibr  some  wrotch's 

— POR. 


If  you  are  ever  wretch  enough  seriously  to  r^ 
monstrato  with  a  lady,  especially  with  a  pretty 
one,  prefbr  doing  so  bv  letters,  if  possible,  ratlMsr 
thanby  wordof  moath.  The  former  plan  deprivee 
her  of  the  seK*s  advantages  of  superior  quioknem, 
and  she  may  shrink  from  patting  her  pen  to  those 
iDConsequencea  which  the  consciousneas  of  the 
eharm  of  her  personal  presence  might  possibly 
enoouTBice  her  to  utter. 

O^Connell  is  said  to  have  detbated  a  female 
antagonist  by  calling  her  a  *•  *  parallelogram.  * '  The 
principle  admits  of  a  far  more  delicate  application. 
In  veiTMl  controversy  with  the  fair  sex,  select,  if 
possible^  words  of  clsancal  origin.    They  seem 


more  rsspectftil,  and  hare  fl;eqaent1y  to  the  female 
mind  a  niade  of  mystery.  A  woman  would  often 
bear  to  be  informed  that  she  *'proerastinates'* 
and  is  "  dilatory,"  when  she  would  revolt  against 
being  told,  in  firank  Saxon,  that  she  puts  off  every- 
thing, and  is  always  too  late. 


**  The  Esquimaux  eometinies  enclose  a  coiled  piece 
of  whalebone  in  a  lump  of  blubheri  which  the 
bear  greedily  swallows  ;  the  whalebone  afterwards 
uncoiling  and  killing  him.*' — EsQCiaos. 

So  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  swallow  a 
smooth  and  oily  general  proposition,  which  is 
found,  too  late,  to  include  an  elastic  particular 
one  quite  fiital  to  our  argument 
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Fiom  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  REQREXS  OF  UEE. 
That,  as  life  fodee  away,  men  mourn  over 
the  dead  past  and  the  dying  present,  is  a  re- 
mark as  old  as  those  hiUs  which  first  looked 
on  tho  ancient  sayages  who  had,  we  may 
imagine,  a  dim  sense  of  disappointment  as 
they  reflected,  on  the  eve  of  being  eaten  by  a 
felis  spelaa,  that  they  might  have  done  more, 
had  they  tried  earnestly,  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  pattern  of  flint  hatchets.  We 
have  uU  of  us  wasted  our  timMAnd  some  of 
us  have  wasted  it  in  a  way  ^^  leaves  the 
unceasing  pang  of  bitter  and  fruitless  regret. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  most  of  us  are 
also  in  some  way  cheered  with  the  thought 
of  a  future  world.  We  have  at  least  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  bright,  thougti  unknown  and  in- 
conceivable, future  before  us ;  and  we  may 
feel  a  legitimate  confidence  that  many  of  the 
greatest  ddights  of  earth  will  be  continued 
there,  because  they  seem  in  a  large  degree 
independent  of  time  and  place.  Spiritual 
pleasures  vrill  of  course  continue  in  a  heaven 
of  holiness ;  and  it  is  hard  to  deny  ourselves 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  love  begun 
on  earth  will  be  eternal,  and  that  afiectiun  is 
as  enduring  as  the  soul  itself.  The  mind  of 
man  is  also  so  intimately  bound  up  with  what 
we  term  his  spirit — ^the  distinction  between 
them  is,  in  fact,  in  so  large  a  degree  verbal 
—  that  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  picture  a 
permanence  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  spir- 
itual energy.  The  thirat  for  knowledge,  the 
delight  of  understanding,  are  not  in  theory 
connected  very  intimately  with  this  world; 
and  although  we  are  at  once  puzzled  if  we  at- 
tempt to  say  what  kinds  of  branches  of  parthly 
knowledge  can  be  thought  of  as  reproduced 
hereafler,  still  we  have  a  consciousness  that 
the  intellect  generally  can  scarcely  cease  its 
activity.  But  besides  the  regret  for  the  mts- 
spont  post,  and  the  hope  of  a  spiritual  future, 
there  is  a  third  feeling  which  comes  over  us 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  There  is  a  regret  at 
leaving  the  earth  which  is  most  natural  and 
most  lawful  to  all  men  of  feeling,  and  which 
springs,  not  from  their  own  short-comings,  but 
from  the  sorrow  of  having  to  bid  farewell  to 
things  purely  earthly,  yet  of  a  kind  that  no 
one  need  be  ashamed  to  enjoy.  There  are 
pleasures  which  we  know  that  we  can  taste 
only  here,  and  from  which  we  may  well  be 
loath  to  part ;  and  if  it  is  more  saintly  to  bo 
indifferent  to  them,  it  is  at  least  honest  to 


own  our  attachment  wiien  ire  &A  it.    The 
earth  hoe  many  things  on  it  which  w«  know 
are  wholly  transitory,  but  as  to  which  we 
cannot  help  being  very  sorry  that  we  should 
so  soon  and  so  wholly  pass  avray  from  them. 
We  are  content  that  our  own  life  should  oome 
to  an  end  at  the  appointed  hour  and  in  the 
appointed  way ;  and  we  do  not  perhaps  feel 
very  bitterly  that  we  and  youth  have  no  more 
to  do  with  each  other ;  but  it  seems  a  loss  to 
have  to  bid  good-by  to  the  nobler  and  quieter 
of  those  pleasures  which  are  purely  earthly. 
Perhaps,  among  the  simplest  and  purest 
of  these  terrestrial  pleasures,  are  those  which 
we  derive  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  our 
communion  with  nature.     Experience  has 
shown  that  the  feelings  with  which  natural 
beauty  or  grandeur  affect  us  may  be  carried 
to  almost  any  degree  of  intensity ;  and  it  has 
been  the  turn  of  recent  thought  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  these  feelings,  and  especially  to 
find  a  childish  excitement  in  the  pouring 
out  of  the  words  by  which  these  feelLags  are 
conveyed  to  others.    But  nature  has  perpet- 
ual charms  which  no  modem  poetry  or  de- 
scriptive writing  can  take  away.    The  first 
gush  of  spring  is  as  balmy  and  as  exhilarating 
to  us  as  it  was  to  Lucretius ;  and  we  can  still 
test  our  power  of  enjoying  as  poets  enjoy, 
and  of  feeling  the  youth  and  spirit  of  the 
early  world  by  our  sensations,  as  we  &oe  the 
zephyr  that  flies  before  as  the  herald  of  the 
spring.    Nor  are  the  sterner  and  the  more 
sublime  aspects  of  nature  ever  old  or  unwel- 
come.   .There  is  not  really  much  more  to  be 
said  about  them  than  was  said  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  but  that  which  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets felt  and  put  into  words  is  still  present  to 
us,  and  touches  us  as  it  did  them.    There 
is  probably  nearly  as  much  put  into  words 
about  nature  in  her  poetical  aspect  aa  the 
human  race  can  well  require,  and  new  efibrts 
of  description  are  little  better  than  turns  of 
force  which  rovcal  how  far  a  reflective  spec- 
tator can  work  himself  up  in  the  art  of  anal- 
ysis and  the  coinage  of  metaphors.    Nor  is 
there  any  advance  in  the  human  race  which 
warrants  us  in  supposing  that  the  ancients 
really  found  less  to  see  and  think  of  in  the 
face  of  nature  than  we  find.    Homer  and  Isa- 
iah may  be  taken  to  have  exhausted  most  of 
the  deeper  sensations  which  scenery  can  in- 
spire.   Perhaps  even  smaller  poets  in  rude 
ages  have  felt  all  that  sensitive  modems  feel, 
only  that  a  more  narrow  range  of  ideas  and 
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intereets  has  imparted  a  gzeator  air  of  monot- 
ony  and  sameiieBB  to  their  expreflsioDS.  But 
in  eTerj  age  the  feeling  is  the  same.  Man 
^ralka  from  generation  to  generation  with  the 
same  skies  and  stars  over  him,  and  the  same 
gales  of  Eden  breathing  spring  afler  spring 
on  his  face.  In  every  age  he  feels  that  the 
earth  is  not  only  beautiAil  bat  is  suited  to 
him,  and  that  there  is  a  harmony  between 
the  mind  that  comprehends  and  the  objects 
which  the  mind  sorreys.  We  regret  that  the 
days  of  reading  Homer  and  Isaiah  most  soon 
come  to  an  end;  but  we  regret  &r  more 
deeply  that  we  shall  soon  look  no  more  on 
the  beach  of  the  muoh-«onnding  sea,  and  at 
the  bowing  and  stooping  of  the  great  woods 
beneath  the  magnificent  fury  of  a  mountain 
tempest. 

Closely  allied  with  this  regret  is  that  which 
we  feel  in  separating  ouAelves  from  the  mon- 
uments of  the  past,  and  especially  from  those 
which  have  become  a  part  of  the  scenery  fa- 
miliar to  us.  It  is  a  great  enhancement  of 
the  interest  of  nature  when  there  are  incor- 
porated with  it  great  works  of  art  or  labor 
which  bring  before  us  in  a  striking  way  the 
efforts  and  achievements  of  the  dead,  and  in- 
spire us  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
race  to  which  wo  belong.  Perhaps  there  are 
no  places  in  the  world  where  this  is  more 
strongly  felt  than  at  the  two  great  university 
towns  of  England.  Neither  the  splendor  of 
their  buildings  nor  the  interest  of  their  past 
is  comparable  to  that  of  Rome ;  and  there 
are.  distinct  and  special  impressions  produced 
in  a  more  intense  degree  by  such  remains 
as  the  Pyramids,  or  the  P&rthenon,  or  the 
bnrying-place  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  then 
these  relics  of  the  past  stand  apart  altogether 
ttom  our  present.  They  are  not  interwoven 
either  with  our  existing  life  or  with  the 
scenery  most  familiar  to  us.  We  know  that 
if  vre  see  them  once,  or  at  most  twice,  it  is 
all  we  are  likely  to  see  of  them  in  our  lives ; 
and  we  associate  the  notion  of  something 
fugitive  and  exceptional  with  our  visit  to 
them.  No  one  could  exactly  say  that  ho  re- 
grets having  done  with  the  Pyramids.  But 
memorials  of  the  past  like  those  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  form  part  of  the  England  of 
the  present  day,  and  are  mixed  up  with  the 
associations  of  English  rivers  and  woods  and 
meadows.  How  passionately  men  long  for 
this  interest  in  life  may  be  judged  by  the 
value  which  the  Americans  attach  to  every 


tree  that  has  attained  even  a  moderate  age. 
They  treasure  it,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  it, 
and  almost  worship  it,  because  they  have  no 
past  of  man's  work  there,  and  can  find  nO 
better  •substitute  than  the  creations  of  na- 
ture which  have  lasted  through  several  gen- 
erations of  fleeting  men.  We  in  England 
are  rich  in  monuments  of  the  past  in  all  stages 
of  ruin  or  preservation,  and  there  are  few  in- 
fluences which  have  told  with  a  more  con- 
spicuous force  on  the  national  character  than 
that  of  the  fabrics  of  the  great  dead.  A  ca- 
thedral towif  on  a  fine  day  in  spring  presents 
a  oombination  which  evexy  association  he  has 
received  from  his  cradle,  and  every  tie  that 
oonneots  him  whh  his  country,  make  dear  to 
an  Englishman.  It  is  to  him  a  sort  of  figur- 
ing and  emblem  of  the  ancient  and  vigorous 
nation  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  although 
he  is  content  that  the  politics  of  his  day 
should  pass  away,  and  is  aware  that  he  can- 
not be  an  Englishman  hereafter,  he  may  feel 
a  natural  reluctance  to  think  that  he*must 
lose  thoughts  so  high  and  sweet  as  those 
which  these  images  of  the  great  men  of  old, 
and  of  their  pride  in  their  native  land,  bring 
home  to  his  mind. 

There  are  also  many  enjoyments  given  us 
by  our  fellow-men  which  we  know  must  soon 
cease,  but  which  we  may  be  very  sorry  should 
be  over  for  us.  Wo  need  not  dwell  either  on 
the  very  highest  or  the  lowest  of  these,  for, 
as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  know  but  what, 
in  some  form  or  diher,  the  highest  may  re- 
appear in  m>tae  new  shape.  The  highest  of 
all  is  the  pleasure  of  tranquil  love,  and  tran- 
quil love  may  endure  beyond  this  world,  as 
we  see  it  enduring  undiminished  in  this 
world.  The  delights,  too,  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  communion  may  not  only  be  con- 
tinued, but  increased.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  soul,  wherever  it  may  be,  should  not 
float  on  the  wings  of  a  common  eostacy,  or 
be  fired  by  the  spark  of  a  new  thought  flash- 
ing from  mind  to  mind.  The  lower  of  these 
pleasures  are  too  physical,  and  too  much 
bound  up  with  particular  states  of  the  body, 
to  permit  us  to  fancy,  without  irreverence, 
that  they  might  be  prolonged.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure,  if  you  like  it,  to  go  with  an  old 
steady  friend  for  a  quiet  day's  panting  on  the 
Thames,  but  it  is  an  unambitious  and  a  sub- 
lunary pleasure.  But  there  are  pleasures 
arising  from  social  intercourse  which  are 
high  enough  to  satisfy  our  better  nature,  and 
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yet  are  obvionaly  and  completely  teneatrial. 
There  is,  for  example,  tibe  pleairare  of  all 
those  gatherings  of  men  and  women  where 
some  food  is  o£Eered  to  the  mind,  and  some  at- 
tempt is  made  to  instruct,  elevate,  or  enliyen. 
Small  dinners,  or  evening  assemblages  of  a 
few  intimate  friends  who  speak  out  and  do  not 
dress,  or  groups  of  smokers  on  a  fine  morning 
wiUi  the  prospect  of  an  idle  day,  are  all  true, 
natural,  and  most  legitimate  sources  of  inno- 
cent and  considerable  pleasure.  When  we 
think  how  very  pleasant  it  is  to  have  worked 
hard  a  whole  day,  to  have  been  separated  from 
friends  by  distance  or  occupation,  to  have 
exhausted  mind  and  body  without  exhausting 
them  to  faintness,  and  then,  when  the  even- 
ing falls  and  lamps  are  lit,  and  dinner  has 
given  the  restoration  and  excitement  for 
which  it  was  designed,  to  converse  freely 
with  men  and  women  whom  we  like  or  qui- 
etly love,  and  who  do  not  bore  us,  or  bring 
in  quotations,  or  wish  to  explain  things,  or 
obtrude  personal  recollections,  but  who  will 
talk  freely,  without  shyness,  bitterness,  or  a 
wish  to  shine — ^we  may  well  own  that  such 
meetings  arc  among  the  pearls  of  life,  and 
may,  like  Adam,  shed  one  natural  tear  to 
think  that  from  such  familiar  and  pleasant 
gardens  we  shall  soon  be  driven  into  the  un- 
known land. 

There  are,  too,  great  parts  of  human  life, 
and  noble  achievements  of  the  human  mind 
which  belong  essentially  to  this  world,  and  as 
to  which  it  yet  seems  to  ts  a  pity  that  they 
must  soon  altogether  cease  so  fiir  as  we  are 
concerned.  Humor,  for  example,  is  alto- 
gether mundane.  We  cannot  separate  the 
notion  of  humor  from  the  mingled  skein  of 
terrestrial  affairs,  from  the  contrast  which 
man's  aspirations  and  his  attainments  pre- 
sent, and  from  his  curious  position  in  a  world 
where  he  is  at  once  so -near  to  the  wild  beast 
and  to  the  angel.    If  things  were  all  straight , 
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there  would  be  no  humor,  and  the  trae  Im- 
morist  is  the  man  who  seea  the  riddle  of  ex- 
istence, but  who  hides  this  perception  bcpcath 
the  veil  of  a  sense  of  theoomic  and  ladicioiiB. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  bom.  the  great  bulk  of 
religious  literature,  that  every  one  rcsgieto  the 
existence  of  the  mysteij  of  the  uniyerse,  and 
that  every  one  is  c^tain'of  disooTcring  it  here- 
after. Wemnst,  therefore,  take  it  for  gfBBted 
that  humor  must  oome  to  an  end  vrith  life. 
Any  one,  however,  who  reflects  how  hu^  a 
place  the  creations  of  humor  have  filled  in 
Hie  sources  of  his  intelleetual  enjoyment,  and 
how  very  dull  all  productiQns  are — aqch  as 
dictionaries,  sermons,  and  philanthropic  lec- 
tures— from  which  humor  is  yeiy  properly 
excluded,  will  own  that  leaving  humor  behind 
him  is  like  leaving  that  which  has  been  the 
salt  of  his  reading  and  thought  for  many 
years.  It  is  absurd  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  humor.  Men  have  something  to  do 
in  the  world  besides  brooding  over  the  piuite 
of  their  existence  until  they  end  by  langfaing 
at  it ;  and  the  greatest  things  that  have  been 
done  and  said  on  earth  have  been  done  and 
said  by  men  who  have  had  remarkably  little 
humor  in  them.  Perhaps  Shakspeare'a  is 
the  only  intellect  of  the  first  order  of  which 
we  can  distinctly  say  that  humor  vras  promi- 
nent in  its  manifestations.  The  region  of 
spiritual  thought,  too,  lies  fi&r  aboTe  humor. 
It  lies  in  the  sphere  of  revelation,  and  humor 
lives  in  the  sphere  of  partial  obscurity.  But 
still  humor  is  dear  to  most  men  as  the  ftoe 
of  nature,  and  the  impressivenees  of  hoary 
antiquity,  and  the  cheerful  intercourse  of 
friends  are  dear  to  them.  They  mi|^t  do 
without  any  or  all  of  these  things.  They 
might  stni  lead  a  hfe  here  which  would  be  a 
not  unfitting  prelude  to  a  life  hereafter :  but 
as  they  have  them,  and  have  learned  to  prize 
them,  they  cannot  but  mourn  that  they  should 
pass  away. 


Ill  Bone,  Undonb  ! — ^I  saw  one,  whether  out 
of  haste  or  want  of  skill,  put  up  his  sword  the 
wrong  way  ;  it  cat  oven  when  it  was  sheathed, 
the  edge  being  transposed  where  the  back  should 
have  l^n  ;  ao  that  perceiving  his  error,  he  was 
fiiin  to  draw  it  out,  that  he  might  put  it  up  again. 

Wearied  and  wasted,  with  civil  war,  we  that 
formerly  loathed  the  manna  of  peace  because 
common,  could  now  be  content  to  fbed  on  it, 
though  Ml  of  worms  and  putrified  ;  some  so  de- 
nrous  thereof  that  they  care  not  on  what  terms 


the  war  be  ended,  so  It  be  ended ;  but  soeh  a 
peace  would  be  but  a  truce,  and  the  conditions 
thereof  would  no  longer  be  in  force  than  whilst 
they  are  in  force.  Let  us  pray  that  the  aword  be 
sheathed  the  right  way,  with  God*s  glory,  and 
without  the  dangerous  dislooation  of  rights;  other- 
wise it  may  justly  be  suspected,  that  the  sword 
put  up  will  be  drawn  out  agfun,  and  the  articles 
of  an  ill  agreement,  though  engrossed  in  parch- 
ment, not  take  effect  so  long  as  paper  would  oon- 
tukue.— i^//er,  1660. 
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Vnuk  Good  Words. 
ABOUT  YOLCAKOS  AND  BARTHQUASES. 

BT  IIB  JOBX  BBB8CRBL.  • 

I PURFOSE  in  this  paper  to  8bj  something 
about  volcanos  and  earthquakee.  It  is  a  Bub- 
jeot  I  bave  thought  a  good  deal  about,  and 
seen  a  little  of,  for  though  I  have  never  been 
§0  fortunate  as  to  have  seen  a  volcano  in 
eruption,  or  to  have  been  shaken  out  of  my 
bed  by  an  earthquake,  still  I  have  climbed  the 
cones  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  hammer  in  hand 
and  barometer  on  back,  and  have  wandered 
over  and  geologized  among,  I  believe,  nearly 
all  the  principal  scenes  of  extinct  volcanic 
activity  in  Europe. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  volcano  is  a  moun- 
tain that  vomits  out  fire,  and  smoke,  and  cin- 
ders, and  melted  lava,  and  sulphur,  and 
steam,  and  gases,  and  aU  kinds  of  horrible 
things ;  nay,  even  sometimes  mud,  and  boil- 
ing water,  and  fishes;  and  everybody  has 
heard  or  read  of  the  earth  opening,  and  swal- 
lowing up  man  and  beast,  and  houses  and 
churches,  and  dosing  on  them  with  a  snap, 
and  smashing  them  to  pieces,  and  then  per- 
haps opening  again ;  and  casting  them  out 
with  a  flood  of  dirty  water  from  some  river 
or  lake  that  had  been  gulped  down  with 
them.  Now  all  this,  and  much  more,  is  lit- 
erally true,  and  has  happened  over  and  over 
again;  and  when  we  have  imagined  it  all, 
we  will  have  formed  a  tolerably  correct  no- 
tion of  some  at  least  of  these  visitations. 
And  perhaps  some  may  have  been  tempted  to 
ask  why  and  how  it  is  that  God  has  permit- 
ted this  fair  earth  to  be  visited  with  such 
destraotion.  It  can  hardly  be  for  the  sins 
of  men,  for  when  these  things  occur  they  in- 
volve alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ;  and 
bettdes,  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  were 
raging  on  this  earth  with  as  much,  nay 
greater  violence,  thousands  and  thousands  of 

SMTS  before  man  ever  set  his  foot  upon  it. 
ut  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
occurred  to  some  to  ask  themselves  whether 
it  is  not  just  possible  that  these  ugly  affiilrs 
are  sent  among  us  for  some  beneficent  pur- 
pose, or  at  all  events  that  they  may  form 
|Art  and  parcel  of  some  great  scheme  of  prov- 
idential arrangement  which  is  at  work  for 
good,  and  not  for  ill.  A  ship  sometimes 
strikes  on  a  rock,  and  all  on  board  perish ;  a 
railway  train  runs  into  another,  or  breaks 
down,  and  then  wounds  and  contusions  are 
the  order  of  the  day ;  but  nobody  doubts  that 


navigation  and  railway  communication  are 
great  blessings.  None  of  the  great  natural 
provisions  for  producing  good  are  exempt  in 
their  workings  from  producing  occasional 
mischief.  Storms  disperse  and  dilute  pesti- 
lential vapors,  and  lightnings  decompose  and 
destroy  them;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  often  annihilate  the  works  of  man,  and 
inflict  upon  him  sudden  death.  Well,  then, 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  vol- 
cano and  the  earthquake,  dreadful  as  they 
are,  as  local  and  temporary  visitations,  are, 
in  IWct,  unavoidable — I  had  almost  said  neo- 
essary — incidents  in  a  vast  system  of  action 
to  which  we  owe  the  very  ground  we  stand 
upon,  the  very  land  we  inhabit,  without 
which  neither  man,  beast,  nor  bird  would 
have  a  place  for  their  existence,  and  the 
world  would  be  the  habitation  of  nothing 
but  fishes. 

Now  to  make  this  dear,  I  must  go  a  little 
out  of  my  way  and  say  something  a1x>ut  the 
first  |)rinciple8  of  geology.  Geology  does  not 
pretend  to  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  or  concern  itself  about  its  primitive 
state,  but  it  does  concern  itself  with  the 
changes  it  sees  going  on  in  it  now,  and  with 
the  evidence  of  a  long  series  of  such  changes 
it  can  produce  in  the  most  unmistakable  fea- 
tures of  the  structure  of  our  rocks  and  soil, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  lie  one  on  the 
other.  As  to  what  we  see  ^oiny  on. — We  see 
everywhere,  and  along  every  coast-line,  the 
sea  warring  agaLnst  the  land,  and  everywhere 
overcoming  it,  wearing  and  eating  it  down, 
and  battering  it  to  pieces,  grinding  those 
pieces  to  powder,  carrying  that  powder 
away,  and  spreading  it  out  over  its  own 
bottom,  by  the  continued  etkct  of  the  tides 
and  currents.  Look  at  our  chalk  diffi, 
which  once,  no  doubt,  extended  across  the 
Channel  to  the  similar  difis  on  the  French 
coast.  What  do  we  see?  Precipices  cut 
down  to  the  sea-beach,  constantly  hammered 
by  the  waves  and  constantly  crumbling,  the 
beach  itself  made  of  the  flints  outstanding 
after  the  softer  chalk  has  been  ground  down 
and  washed  away,  themselves  grinding  one 
another  under  the  same  ceaseless  discipline, 
first  rounded  into  pebbles,  then  worn  into 
sand,  and  then  carried  out  farther  and  far- 
ther down  the  slope,  to  be  replaced  by  fresh 
onee  from  tho  same  source. 

Wdl,  the  samo  thing  is  going  on  every^ 
wherej  round  every  coast  of  Europe,  Asia, 
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Africa,  and  America.  Foot  bj  foot  or  inch 
by  inch,  month  bj  month  or  century  by  cen- 
tury, down  everything  must  ffo.  Time  is  as 
nothing  in  geology.  And  what  the  sea  is 
doing  the  rivers  are  helping  it  to  do.  Look 
at  the  sandbanks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
What  are  they  but  the  materials  of  our  isl- 
and carried  out  to  sea  by  the  stream?  The 
Ganges  carries  away  firom  the  soil  of  India, 
and  delivers  into  the  sea,  as  much  solid  sub- 
stance daily  as  is  contained  in  the  great  pyr^ 
amid  of  Egypt.  The  Irawaddy  sweeps  off 
from  Burmah  sixty-two  cubic  feet  of  earth 
in  every  second  of  time  on  an.  average,  and 
there  are  86,400  seconds  in  every  day,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  every 
year,  and  so  on  for  the  other  rivers.  What 
baa  become  of  all  that  great  bed  of  chalk 
which  once  covered  all  the  weald  of  Kent, 
and  formed  a  continuous  mass  from  Rams- 
gate  and  Dover  to  Beechy  Head,  running  in- 
land to  Madamscourt  Hill  and  Seven  Oaks. 
All  clean  gone,  and  swept  out  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  formiug  other 
chalk-beds.  Now  geology  assures  us,  on  the 
most  conclusive  and  undeniable  evidence, 
that  ALL  our  present  land,  all  our  continents 
and  islands,  have  been  formed  in  this  way 
out  of  the  ruins  of  former  ones.  The  old 
ones  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  things 
have  all  perished,  and  what  we  now  stand 
upon  has  most  assuredly  been,  at  one  time  or 
oUier,  perhaps  many  times,  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

Well,  then,  there  is  power  enough  at  work, 
and  it  has  been  at  work  long  enough,  utterly 
to  have  cleared  away  and  spread  over  the  bed 
of  the  sea  all  our  present  existing  continents 
and  islands,  had  they  been  placed  where  they 
are  at  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  from 
this  it  follows,  as  clear  as  demonstration  can 
make  it,  that  without  some  process  of  reno- 
vation or  restoration  to  act  in  antagonism  to 
this  destructive  work  of  old  Neptune,  there 
would  not  now  bo  remaining  a  foot  of  diy 
land  for  living  thing  to  stand  upon. 

Now  what  is  this  process  of  restoration  ? 
Let  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  tell  their 
tale.  Let  the  earthquake  tell  how,  within 
the  memory  of  man, — under  the  eyesight  of 
eye-witnesses,  one  of  whom  (Mrs.  Graham) 
has  described  the  fact, — the  whole  coast  of 
Chili,  for  one  hundred  miles  about  Valpa^ 
raiso,  with  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes, — 


mountains  to  which  the  Alps  shrink  into  in- 
significance,— was  hoisted  at  one  blow  (in  a 
single  night,  Nov.  19,  a.d,  1832),  tru3  two 
to  seven  feet  above  its  former  level,  leaving 
the  beach  below  the  old  low  water-mark 
high  and  dry,  leaving  the  shell-fish  sticking 
on  the  rocks  out  of  reach  of  water,  leaving 
the  sea-weed  rotting  in  the  air,  or  rather  dry- 
ing up  to  dust  under  the  burning  sun  of  a 
coast  where  rain  never  falls.  The  ancients 
had  a  fable  of  Titan  hurled  from  heaven  and 
buried  under  Etna,  and  by  his  straggles 
causing  the  earthquakes  that  desolated  Sidlv. 
But  here  we  have  an  exhibition  of  Titanic 
forces  on  a  far  mightier  scale.  One  of  the 
Andes  upheaved  on  this  occasion  vras  the  gi- 
gantic mass  of  Aconcagua,  which  overlooks 
Valparaiso.  To  bring  home  to  the  mind  the 
conception  of  such  an  effort,  we  must  form 
a  clear  idea  of  what  sort  of  mountain  this  is. 
It  is  nearly  twenty-four  thousand  feet  in 
height.  Chimborasso,  the  loftiest  of  the  vol- 
canic cones  of  the  Andes,  is  lower  by  twenty, 
five  hundred  feet ;  and  yet  Etna,  with  Yeeu- 
vius  at  the  top  of  it,  and  another  VeBavioA 
piled  on  that,  would  little  more  than  surpass 
the  midway  height  of  the  snow-covered  portion 
of  that  cone  J  which  is  one  of  the  many  ohim- 
neys  by  which  the  hidden  fires  of  the  Andes 
find  vent.  On  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of, , 
at  least  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  country 
were  estimated  as  having  been  upheaved,  and 
the  upheaval  vras  not  confined  to  the  land, 
but  extended  far  away  to  sea,  which  was 
proved  by  the  soundings  off  Valparaiso,  and 
along  the  coast,  having  been  found  consideiv 
ably  shallower  than  they  were  before  the 
shock. 

Again,  in  the  year  1819,  in  an  earthquake 
in  India,  in  the  district  of  Outch,  bordering 
on  the  Indus,  a  tract  of  country  more  than 
fifty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad,  was  sud- 
denly raised  ten  feet  above  its  former  level. 
The  raised  portion  still  stands  up  above  the 
unraised,  like  a  long  perpendicular  wall, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Ullah 
Bund,''  or  «  God's  Wall."  And  again,  in 
1538,  in  that  convulsion  which  threw  up  the 
Monte  Nuovo  (New  Mountain),  a  cone  of 
ashes  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  high  in  a 
single  night,  the  whole  coast  of  Potznoli, 
near  Naples,  was  raised  twenty  feet  above  its 
former  level,  and  remains  so  permanently  up- 
heaved to  this  day.    And  I  could  motion  in- 
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namerable  other  iiutanoes  of  the  aame 
kind.* 

This,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
earthquake  does  its  work ;  and  it  is  always 
at  work.  Somewhere  or  other  in  the  world, 
there  is  perhaps  not  a  day,  certainly  not  a 
month,  without  an  earthquake.  In  those 
districts  of  South  and  Central  America, 
where  the  great  chain  of  volcanio  cones  is 
situated — Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and  a  long 
list  with  names  unmentionable,  or  at  least 
unpronounceable — the  inhabitants  no  more 
think  of  counting  earthquake  shocks  than  we 
do  of  counting  showers  of  rain.  Indeed,  in 
some  places  along  that  coast,  a  shower  is  a 
great  rarity.  Even  in  our  own  island,  near 
Perth,  a  year  seldom  passes  without  a  shock, 
happily,  within  the  records  of  history,  never 
powerful  enough  to  do  any  mischief. 

It  is  not  everywhere  that  this  process  goes 
on  by  fits  and  starts.  For  instance,  the 
northern  gulfs,  and  borders  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  are  steadily  shallowing,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  Scandinavia,  including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Lapland,  is  rising  out  of  the  sea  at 
the  average  rate  of  about  two  feet  per  cen- 
tury. But  as  this  fact  (which  is  perfectly 
well  established  by  reference  to  ancient  high 
and  low  water-marks)  is  not  so  evidently 
connected  with  the  action  of  earthquakes,  I 
shall  not  further  refer  to  it  just  now.  All 
that  I  want  to  show  is,  that  there  is  a  great 
cycle  of  changes  going  on,  in  which  the 
earthquake  and  volcano  act  a  very  conspicu- 
^  ous  part,  and  that  part  a  restorative  and  con- 
setvative  one,  in  opposition  to  the  deadly  de- 
structive and  levelling  action  of  the  ocean 
waters. 

How  this  can  happen,  what  can  be  the  ori- 
gin of  such  an  enormous  power  thus  occa- 
sionally exerting  itself,  will  no  doubt  seem 
very  marvellous, — ^little  short,  indeed,  of  mi- 
raculous intervention,  —  but  the  mystery, 
afler  all,  is  not  quite  so  great  as  at  first  it 
seemfi.  We  are  permitted  to  look  a  little 
way  into  these  great  secrets  of  nature ;  not 
far  enough,  indeed,  to  clear  up  every  diffi- 
culty, but  quite  enough  to  penetrate  us  with 
admiration  of  that  wonderful  system  of  coun- 
terbalances and  compensations,  that  adjust- 
ment of  causes  and  consequences,  by  which, 
throughout  all  nature,  evils  are  made  to  i(p»rk 
their  own  cure,  life  to  spring  out  of  death, 

*  Kot  that  earthquakes  alwa3nft  raise  tho  soil ; 
thsre  are  plenty  of  inrtanoee  of  sabsidenoe,  eto. 


and  renovation  to  tread  in  the  steps  and  effiioe 
the  vestiges  of  decay. 

The  key  to  the  whole  affair  is  to  be  found 
in  the  central  heat  of  the  earth.  This  is  no 
scientific  dream,  no  theoretical  notion,  but  a 
fact  established  by  direct  evidence  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  standing  out  from  plain 
fiicts  as  a  matter  of  unavoidable  conclusion 
in  a  hundred  ways. 

We  all  know  that  when  we  go  into  a  cellar 
out  of  a  sunmier  sun,  it  feels  cool,  but  when 
we  go  into  it  out  of  a  wintry  frost  it  is  warm. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  cellar,  or  a  well,  or  any 
pit  of  a  moderate  depth,  has  always,  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  the  same  degree 
of  warmth,  the  same  temperature,  as  it  is 
called,  and  that  always  and  everywhere  is  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the  average 
warmth  of  tho  climate  of  the  place.-  Forty 
or  fifty  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  a  thermom- 
eter here,  in  this  spot,*  would  always  mark 
the  same  degree,  forty-nine  degrees  that  is, 
or  seventeen  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
Under  the  equator,  at  the  same  depth,  it  al- 
ways stands  at  eighty-four  de^ecs,  which  is 
our  hot  summer  heat,  but  which  there  is  the 
average  heat  of  the  whole  year.  And  this  is 
so  everywhere.  Just  at  the  surfiioe,  or  a  few 
inches  below  it,  the  ground  is  warm  in  tho 
daytime,  cool  at  night ;  at  two  or  three  feet 
deep  the  difference  of  day  and  night  is  hardly 
perceptible,  but  that  of  summer  and  winter 
is  considerable.  But  at  forty  or  fifty  feet 
this  difference  also  disappears,  and  yon  find 
a  perfectly  fixed,  uniform  degree  of  warmth, 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  year  after 
year. 

But  when  we  go  deeper,  as,  for  instance, 
down  into  mines  or  coal-pits,  this  one  broad 
and  general  fact  is  always  observed. — every- 
where, in  all  countries,  in  all  latitudes,  in  all 
climates,  wherever  there  are  mines,  or  deep 
subterranean  caves, — the  deeper  you  go,  the 
hotter  the  earth  is  found  to  be.  In  one  and 
the  same  mine,  each  particular  depth  has  its. 
own  particular  degree  of  heat,  which  never 
varies,  but  the  lower  always  the  hotter ;  and 
that  not  by  a  trifling,  but  what  may  well  he 
called  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate  of  increase , 
— about  a  degree  of  the  thermometer  ad- 
ditional warmth  for  every  ninety  feet  of  ad- 
ditional depth,  which  is  about  fiity-cight  de- 
grees per  mile ! — so  that,  if  we  had  u  Bhaft 
sunk  a  mile  deep,  we  should  find  a  heat  of 
*  At  Hawkhant  in  Kent. 
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one  hundred  and  five  degrees,  which  is  mnoh 
hotter  than  the  hottest  summer  day  ever  ex- 
peri^ioed  in  England. 

It  is  not  everywhere,  however,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  sink  a  shaft  to  any  great 
depth ;  but  borings  for  water  (in  what  are 
called  Artesian  wells)  are  often  made  to  enor^ 
moas  depthq,  and  the  water  alvrays  comes  up 
hot ;  and  the  deeper  the  boring,  the  hotter 
the  water.  There  is  a  very  famous  boring  of 
this  sort  in  Paris,  at  La  Grenelie.  The  water 
rises  from  a  depth  of  1,704  feet,  and  ite  tem- 
perature is  eighty-two  degrees  of  our  scale, 
which  is  almost  that  of  the  equator.  And, 
again,  at  Salzwertb,  in  Oeynhausen,  in  Ger- 
many, in  a  boring  for  salt-springs  2,144  feet 
deep,  the  salt  water  comes  up  with  a  still 
higher  heat,  viz.,  ninety-one  degrees.  Then, 
again,  we  have  natural  hot-vrater  springs, 
which  rise,  it  is  true,  from  depths  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  which,  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times,  have  always  main- 
tained the  same  heat.  At  Bath ,  for  instance, 
the  hottest  well  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
degrees  Fahr.  On  the  Arkansas  River,  in 
the  United  States,  is  a  spring  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees,  which  is  scalding  hot ; 
and  that  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  any  vol- 
cano. 

Now,  only  consider  what  sort  of  a  conclu- 
mon  this  lands  us  in.  This  globe  of  ours  is 
eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter;  a  mile 
d^p  on  its  surface  is  a  mere  scratch.  If  a 
man  had  twenty  great-coats  on,  and  I  found 
under  the  first  a  warmth  of  sixty  degrees 
above  the  external  air,  I  should  expect  to  find 
sixty  degrees  more  under  the  second,  and 
sixty  degrees  more  under  the  third,  and  so 
on ;  and,  within  all,  no  man,  but  a  mass  of 
i«d-hot  iron.  Just  so  vdth  the  outside  crust 
of  the  earth.  Every  mile  thick  is  such  a 
great-coat,  and  at  twenty  miles  depth,  ac- 
cording to  this  rate,  the  ground  must  be  fully 
red-hot ;  and  at  no  such  very  great  depth  be- 
yond, cither  the  whole  must  be  melted,  or 
only  the  most  infusible  and  intractable  kinds 
of  material,  such  as  our  fire-clays  and  flints, 
would  present  some  degree  of  solidity. 

In  short,  what  the  icefloes  and  icebergs  arc 
to  the  polar  seas,  so  we  shall  come  to  regard 
our  continents  and  mountain  ranges  in  rela^ 
tion  to  the  ocean  of  melted  matter  beneath. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  no  solid  central 
mass ;  there  may  be  one,  or  there  may  not, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  likely  enough 


th^t  there  is — ^kept  solid,  in  spite  of  the  heat, 
by  the  enormous  pressure ;  but  that  has  noih* 
ing  to  do  with  my  present  argument.  All 
that  I  contend  for  is  this, — grant  me  a  sea 
of  liquid  fire,  on  which  we  are  all  floating, 
land  and  sea ;  for  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  any- 
how, will  not  com6  nearly  down  to  the  lava 
level.  The  sea  is  probably  nowhere  mope 
than  ^ve  or  six  miles  deep,  which  is  &r 
enou^  above  that  level  to  keep  its  bed  from 
becoming  red-hot. 

Well,  now,  the  land  is  perpetnaUy  wear- 
ing down,  and  the  materials  carried  out  to 
sea.  The  coat  of  heavier  matter  is  thinning 
off  towards  the  land,  and  thickening  over  all 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  What  must  happen  ?  If 
a  ship  floats  even  on  her  keel,  transfer  weight 
from  the  starboard  to  the  larboard  side,  will 
she  continue  to  float  even?  No,  certainly. 
She  vrill  heel  over  to  larboard.  Many  a  good 
ship  has  gone  to  the  bottom  in  this  way.  If 
the  continents  are  lightened,  they  will  rise; 
if  the  bed  of  the  sea  receives  additional  weight, 
it  will  sink.  The  bottom  of  the  Pacific  i$ 
sinking,  in  point  of  fact.  Not  that  the  IV 
cific  is  becoming  deeper.  This  seems  a  para- 
dox ;  but  it  is  easily  explained.  The  wb<^ 
bed  of  the  sea  is  in  the  act  of  being  pressed 
down  hy  the  hying  on  of  new  solid  substance 
over  Us  bottom.  The  new  bottom  then  is  laid 
upon  the  old,  and  so  the  actual  bed  of  the 
ocean  remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
surface  water.  But  what  becomes  of  the  isl- 
ands? They  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  old 
bottx>m ;  and  Dr.  Darwin  has  shovm,  by  the 
most  curious  and  convincing  proofs,  that  they 
are  sinkinff,  and  have  been  sinking  for  ages, 
and  are  only  kept  above  water  —  by  what, 
think  you?  By  the  labors  of  the  coral  in- 
sects, which  always  build  up  to  the  surface ! 

It  is  impossible  but  that  this  increase  of 
pressure  in  some  places  and  relief  in  others 
must  be  very  unequal  in  their  bearings.  So 
that  at  some  places  or  other  this  solid  floating 
crust  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of  strain, 
and  if  there  be  a  weak  or  a  soft  port,  a  crack 
will  at  last  take  place.  When  this  happens, 
down  goes  the  land  un  the  heavy  side,  and 
up  on  the  light  side.  Now  thiH  is  exactly 
what  took  place  in  the  eartliquake  which 
raised  the  Uiiah  Bund  in  Ciitch.  I  have  toM 
yo^iof  a  gn>at  crack  down  across  the  conn- 
try,  not  far  from  the  coast  line ;  the  inland 
country  rose  ten  feet,  but  much  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  probably  a  lai^  tract  in  tho  bed 
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of  the  Indian  Ooean,  sunk  oonsidereblj  below 
ite  fonner  level.  And  jost  so  you  see  when 
a  crack  tftkee  place  in  ioe,  the  water  ooiee  ap, 
BO  thia  kind  of  thing  is  always,  or  almost  al- 
ways foUowed  by  an  upburst  of  the  sabterra- 
nean  fiery  matter.  The  earthquake  of  Catch 
was  terminated  by  the  outbreak  of  a  volcano 
at  the  town  of  Bhooi,  which  it  destroyed. 

Now  where,  following  out  this  idea,  shoald 
we  naturally  expect  such  cracks  and  out- 
breaks to  happen?  Why,  of  course,  along 
those  lines  where  the  relief  of  pressure  on  the 
land  side  is  the  greatest,  and  also  its  increase 
on  the  sea  side ;  that  is  to  say,  along  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-coasts,  where  the 
destruction  of  the  land  is  going  on  with  most 
activity.  Well,  now,  it  is  a  remarkable  iaot 
in  the  history  of  volcanos,  that  there  is  hardly 
an  instance  of  an  active  volcano  at  any  oki- 
aiderable  distance  from  the  sea-eoast.  All 
the  great  volcanic  chain  of  the  Andes  is  dose 
to  the  western  coast  line  of  America.  Etna 
is  dose  to  the  sea,  so  is  Vesuvius ;  Teneriffi) 
is  veiy  near  the  African  coast ;  Mount  Ere- 
bus is  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Antarctic 
Continent.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  volcanos  which  are  known  to  have  been  in 
actual  eruption  over  the  whole  earth  within 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  I  remember 
only  a  single  instance  of  onemore-than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
oven  that  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Caspian,  the 
largest  of  all  the  inland  seas'  I  mean  Mount 
Demawend  in  Persia. 

Suppose  from  this,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
a  crock  to  take  place  in  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth.  Don't  imagine  that  the  melted  mat- 
ter below  will  simply  ooie  up  quietly,  rb 
water  does  frpm  under  an  ice-crack.  No 
such  thing.  There  is  an  element  in  the  case 
we  have  not  considered :  steam  and  condensed 
gases.  Wo  all  know  what  happens  when  a 
crack  takes  place  in  a  high-pressure  steam- 
boiler,  with  what  violence  the  contents  e»> 
cape,  and  what  havoc  takes  place.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  minerals 
of  the  subterranean  world,  there  is  water  in 
abundance,  and  sulphur,  and  many  other  va- 
porizable  substances,  all  kept  subdued  and 
repressed  by  the  enormous  pressure.  Let 
this  pressure  be  relieved,  and  forth  they  rush, 
and  the  nearer  they  approach  the  sur&^the 
more  they  expand,  and  the  greater  Is  the 
explosive  force  they  acquire,  till  at  length, 
after  more  and  fewer  prepaiakny  shocks, 


each  accompanied  with  progressive  weaken- 
ing of  the  overlying  strata,  the  surfiiee  finally 
breaks  up,  and  forth  rushes  the  imprisoned 
power,  vrith  all  the  awful  violence  of  a  vol- 
canic eruption. 

Certainly  a  volcano  does  seem  to  be  a  very 
bad  neighbor ;  and  yet  it  does  affi>rd  a  Com- 
pensation in  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
volcanic  soil,  and  the  fertilizing  quality  of  the 
ashes  throim  out.  The  flanks  of  Somma 
(the  exterior  crater  of  Vesuvius)  are  covered 
with  vineyards  producing  wonderful  wine, 
and  whoever  has  visited  Naples,  will  not  fiui 
to  be  astonished  at  the  productiveness  of  the 
volcanized  territory  as  contrasted  with  the 
barrenness  of  the  limestone  rooks  bordering 
on  it.  There  yon  will  see  the  amazing  sight 
(as  an  English  ftrmer  would  call  it)  c^  a 
triple  crop  growing  at  once  on  the  same  soil; 
a  vineyard,  an  orchard,  and  a  cornfield  all  in 
one.  A  magnificent  wheat  crop,  B!f9  or  six 
feet  high,  overhung  vrith  clustering  grape* 
vines  swinging  from  one  apple  or  psar  tree 
to  another  in  the  most  luxurious  festoons! 
When  I  visited  Somma,  to  see  the  oountrj 
where  the  celebrated  wine,  the  Lacryma 
Christi,  is  grown,  it  vras  the  festival  of  the 
Madonna  del  Arco ;  her  church  was  crowded 
to  suffocation  with  a  hot  and  dusty  assem* 
blage  of  the  peasantry.  The  fine  impalpable 
volcanic  dust  was  evetywhere ;  in  your  eyes, 
in  your  month,  begriming  every  pore ;  and 
there  I  saw  what  I  shall  never  forget. 
Jammed  among  the  crowd,  I  felt  something 
jostling  my  legs;  looking  down,  and  the 
crowd  making  way,  I  beheld  a  line  of  wor- 
shippers crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees 
from  the  door  of  the  church  to  the  altar,  lick* 
ing  the  dusty  pavement  all  the  way  with 
their  tongues,  positively  applied  to  the 
ground  and  no  mistake.  No  trifling  dose  of 
Lacryma  would  be  required  to  wash  down 
what  they  must  have  swallowed  on  that  jour- 
ney, and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  administersd 
pretty  copiously  after  the  penance  vras  over. 

Now  I  come  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  an  earthquake  is  propagated  from 
place  to  place ;  how  it  travels,  in  short.  It 
runs  along  the  earth  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  according  to  the  same  mechani- 
cal laws  as  a  wave  along  the  sea,  or  rather  as 
the  vravea  of  sound  run  along  the  air,  but 
quicker.  The  earthquake  which  destroyed 
Lisboaxanottt  from  thence, as  from  aoentie, 
in  all  diieotions,  at  a  rate  avenging  aboat 
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twenty  miles  per  minute,  aa  far  as  could  be 
gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  times  of 
its  occarrenoe  at  diflTcrent  places  ;  bat  there 
if  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  retarded 
by  having  to  traverse  all  sorts  of  ground,  for 
ft  blow  or  shock  of  any  description  is  conveyed 
through  the  substance  on  which  it  is  delivered 
with  the  rapidity  of  sound  in  that  substance. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  new  to  many  to  be  told 
that  sound  is  conveyed  by  water,  by  stone, 
by  iron,  and  indeed  by  everything,  and  at  a 
different  rate  for  each .  In  air  it  travels  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,140  feet  per  second,  or  about 
twelve  miles  in  a  minnfe.  In  water  much 
faster,  more  than  four  times  as  fast  (4,700 
feet) .  In  iron  ten  times  as  fast  (11 ,400  feet) , 
or  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  a 
minute,  so  that  a  blow  delivered  endways  at 
one  end  of  an  iron  rod,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  lo^g,  would  only  reach  the  other 
after  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  and  a  pull  at  one 
end  of  an  iron  wire  of  that  length,  would  re- 
quire a  minute  before  it  would  be  felt  at  the 
other.  But  the  substance  of  the  earth  through 
which  the  shock  is  conveyed  is  not  only  &r 
less  elastic  than  iron,  but  it  does  not  form  a 
coherent,  connected  body ;  it  is  full  of  inter- 
ruptions, cracks,  loose  materials,  and  all  these 
tend  to  deaden  and  retard  the  shock,  and 
putting  together  all  the  accounts  of  all  the 
earthquakes  that  have  been  exactly  observed, 
their  rate  of  travel  may  bo  taken  to  vary 
from  as  low  as  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  a 
minute  to  seventy  or  eighty,  but  perhaps  the 
low  velocities  arise  from  oblique  waves. 

The  way,  then,  that  we  may  conceive  an 
earthquake  to  travel,  is  this, — ^I  shall  take 
the  case  which  is  most  common,  when  the 
motion  of  the  ground  to  and  fro  is  horizontal. 
How  far  each  particular  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  actually  pushed  from  its 
place  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining,  since 
all  the  surrounding  objects  receive  the  same 
impulse  almost  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
but  there  are  many  indications  that  it  is  often 
several  yards.  In  the  earthquake  of  Cutch, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  trees  were  seen  to 
flog  the  ground  with  their  branches,  which 
proves  that  their  stems  must  have  been,  jerked 
suddenly  away  for  some  considerable  distance 
and  as  suddenly  pushed  back ;  and  the  same 
conclusion  follows  from  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
water  of  lakes  on  the  side  where  the. shock 
reaches  them,  and  its  fall  on  the  opposite 
side ;  the  bed  of  the  lake  has  been  jerked 


I  away  for  a  certain  distance  from  under  the 
water  and  pulled  back. 

Now  suppose  a  row  of  sixty  persons,  stand- 
ing  a  mile  apart  from  each  other,  in  a  straight 
Une,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  shock 
travels,  at  a  rate,  we  will  suppose,  of  sixty 
miles  per  minute,  and  let  the  ground  below 
the  first  get  a  sudden  and  violent  shove,  car- 
rying it  a  yard  in  the  direction  of  the  next. 
Since  this  shock  will  not  reach  the  next  till 
after  the  lapse  of  one  second  of  time,  it  10 
clear  that  the  space  between  the  two  will  be 
shortened  by  a  yard,  and  the  ground — that  is 
to  say,  not  the  mere  loose  soil  on  the  surface, 
but  the  whole  mass  of  solid  rock  below,  down 
to  an  unknown  depth— compressed,  or  driven 
into  a  smaller  space.  It  is  this  oompreeeion 
that  carries  the  shock  forwards.  The  elastic 
force  of  the  rocky  matter,  like  a  coiled  spring, 
acts  both  ways ;  it  drives  back  the  first  man 
to  his  old  place,  and  shoves  the  second  a  yard 
nearer  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  Instead  of 
men  place  a  row  of  tall  buildings,  or  columns, 
and  they  will  tumble  down  in  succession,  the 
base  flying  forwards,  and  leaving  the  tops 
behind  to  drop  on  the  soil  on  the  side  from 
which  the  shock  came.  This  is  just  what 
was  seen  to  happen  in  Messina  in  the  great 
Calabrian  earthquake.  As  the  shock  ran 
along  the  ground,  the  houses  of  the  Faro  were 
seen  to  topple  down  in  succession,  beginning 
at  one  end  and  running  on  to  the  other,  as  if 
a  succession  of  mines  had  been  sprung.  In 
the  earthquake  in  Cutch,  a  sentinel  standing 
at  one  end  of  a  long  straight  line  of  wall, 
saw  the  wall  bow  forward  and  recover  itself, 
not  all  at  once,  but  with  a  swell  like  a  wave 
running  all  along  it  with  rapidity.  In  this 
case  it  is  evident  that  the  earthquake  wave 
must  have  had  its  front  oblique  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wall  (just  as  an  obliquely  held 
ruler  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  page  of  paper 
while  it  advances,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  per- 
pendicularly to  its  own  length). 

In  reference  to  extinct  volcanos,  I  may 
just  mention  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  see 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  Europe  may  do 
so  by  making  a  couple  of  days'  railway  travel 
to  Clermont,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy 
do  Ddmo  in  France.  There  he  will  find  a 
magnificent  series  of  volcanic  cones,  fields  of 
ash4|  streams  of  lavas,  and  basaltic  terraces 
or  platforms,  proving  the  volcanic  action  to 
have  been  continued  fur  countless  ages  before 
the  present  surface  of  the  earth  was  formed ; 
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and  all  so  clear  that  he  who  rana  may  read 
their  leesons.  There  can  be  seen  a  con- 
figuration of  aarface  quite  reaembling  what 
teleeoopes  show  in  the  most  volcanic  districts 
of  the  moon.  Let  not  the  reader  be  staitled ; 
half  the  moon's  &ce  is  covered  with  craters 
of  extinct  volcanos. 

Many  of  the  lavas  of  Anvergne  and  the 
Puy  do  Ddmo  are  basaltic ;  that  is,  consisting 
of  columns  placed  close  together ;  and  some 
of  the  cones  ore  quite  complete,  and  covered 
with  loose  ashes  and  cinders,  just  as  Vesuvius 
is  at  this  hour. 

In  the  study  of  these  vast  and  awful  phe- 
nomena we  are  brought  in  contact  with  those 
immense  and  rude  powers  of  nature  which 
seem  to  convey  to  the  imagination  the  im- 
I  press  of  brute  force  and  lawless  violence ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  Such  an  idea  is  not  more  derog- 
atoiy  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  that 
prevails  throughout  ail  the  scheme  of  creation 
than  it  is  in  itself  erroneous.  In  their  wild- 
est paroi^sms  the  rage  of  the  volcano  and  the 
earthquake  is  subject  to  great  and  immutable 
laws  :  they  feel  the  bridle  and  obey  it.  The 
volcano  bellows  forth  its  pent-up  overplus  of 
energy,  and  sinks  into  long  and  tranquil  re- 
pose. The  earthquake  rolls  away,  and  in- 
dustry, that  balm  which  nature  knows  how 
to  shed  over  every  wound,  effiices  its  traces, 
and  festoons  its  ruins  with  flowers.  There  is 
mighty  and  rough  work  to  be  accomplished, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  by  gentle  means.  It 
seems,  no  doubt,  terrible,  awfal,  perhaps 
harsh,  that  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  lives 


should  be  swept  away  in  a  moment  by  a  sud- 
den and  unforeseen  calamity  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  sooner  or  later  every  one  of 
those  l^ves  must  be  called  for,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  most  sudden  end  that  is  the  most 
afSictive.  It  is  well ,  too,  that  we  should  con- 
template occasionally,  if  it  were  only  to  teaeh 
us  humility  and  submission,  the  immense  en- 
ergies which  are  everywhere  at  work  in  maio^ 
taining  the  system  of  nature  we  see  going  on 
so  smoothly  and  tranquilly  around  us,  and 
of  which  these  furious  outbreaks,  after  aU, 
are  but  minute,  and  for  the  moment  unbal- 
anced surpluses  in  the  great  account.  The 
energy  requisite  to  overthrow  a  mountain  is 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with  that 
which  holds  it  in  its  place,  and  makes  it  a 
mountain.  Chemistry  tells  us  that  the  forces 
constantly  in  action  to  maintain  four  grains 
of  zinc  in  its  habitual  state,  vjhea  only  par^ 
tially  and  sparingly  let  loose  in  the  form  of 
electricity,  would  supply  the  lightning  of  a 
considerable  thunder-storm.  And  we  learn 
firom  optical  science  that  in  even  the  smallest 
element  of  every  material  body,  nay,  even  in 
what  toe  caU  empty  space,  there  are  forces  in 
perpetual  action  to  which  even  such  energies 
sink  into  insignificance.  Yet,  amid  all  this, 
nature  holds  her  even  course :  the  flowers 
blossom ;  animals  enjoy  their  brief  span  of 
existence ;  and  man  has  leisure  and  opportu- 
nity to  contemplate  and  adore,  secure  of  the 
watchful  care  which  provides  for  his  well-be- 
ing at  every  instant  that  he  is  permitted  to 
remain  on  earth. 


Qtfbt  EMiGRAnoN  TO  AMERICA. — ^At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society  in 
New  Tork,  a  oommonication  was  received  fh)m 
Dr.  MKSgowan,  written  in  Buffido  in  April  last, 
giving  an  account  of  some  gypcnee  who  ore  tem- 
porarily residing  in  that  city.  It  appears  that 
while  a  gypsy  occasionally  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
there  was  no  general  emigration  of  the  tribe,  until 
about  five  years  ago,  Siiwe  which  time  the  gypsy 
population  of  America  numbers  not  less  than 
a  thousand  souls.  In  this  short  period4hey  have 
explored  the  country,  after  their  fashion,  from 
Canada  to  the  Qulf  States.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion  thoee  who  were  in  the  South 
returned  to  the  Northern  States  and  Canada. 
They  like  the  country,  and  will  probably  be  jqj^ 
by  many  more  of  their  brediren.  The  men  trade 
a  good  deal  in  horses,  and  in  peddling  generally. 
The  women  make  baskets  and  tcU  fortunes.  They 
coolto  that  in  swapping  horses  Tankee  Jockeys 


have  taken  them  in,  but  on  subseq^uent  occasions 
they  have  more  than  recovered  their  losses.  They 
profess  Christianity,  but  their  religion  sits  lighUy 
upon  them.  Says  a  city  missionary  in  Montreal , 
the  term  gypsy  has  often  been  applied  to  vagrant 
Canadians  who  sometimes  cross  the  boumlary 
lines. 


*'  He  seemed  to  lose  his  own  fiice,  and  look  like 
some  of  his  near  relatires.  .  .  .  Before  our  end 
b^  sick  and  languishing  alterations,  we  put  on  new 
visages,  and,  in  our  retreat  to  earth,  may  fall 
upon  such  looks  which,  from  community  of  semi- 
nal originals,  were  before  latent  in  us.*' — Sm 
Thos.  Bbowme,  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

A  virtue  of  extremity.  So  it  is  often  only  when 
at  its  last  gasp,  and  at  the  end  of  its  career, 
that  a  sly  argument  is  fbroed  to  betray  its  real 
motive  and  origin. 
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From  TIm  K.  T.  Bvening  Post. 
THB  OOITON  QUJ^TION— MB.  ATKINSOITS 

REPORT.* 

During  the  past  year  we  havereoeiTpd  cot- 
ton from  India,  Smyrna,  Siam,  Bajti,  Ja- 
maica, Brazil,  Peru,  Honduias,  China,  and 
Japan.  The  largest  amount  haa  been  Indian 
cotton — '^Sniats"— of  which  the  imports 
into  this  country  are  estimated  at  thirty 
thousand  bales.  This  description  of  eotton  is 
of  little  value  for  the  finer  yams,  but  it  is 
useful  ibr  making  grain  bagp,  of  which  the 
West  requires  great  quantities,  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  us  for  that  reason. 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  are  best  in- 
formed that  Indian  cotton  cannot  be  much 
improved.  It  may  be  cleaned  more  carefully , 
but  the  staple  will  not  be  better.  Moreover, 
cotton  is  cultivated  in  India  as  a  rotation 
crop;  the  average  product  per  acre  is  less 
than  seventy^)Ounds,.  and  the  number  of 
acres  per  hand  only  two  to  three,  against  a 
product  in  this  country  of  two  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  pounds  per  acre  and  from 
four  to  twelve  acres  to  the  hand. 

The  English  used,  before  the  war,  eighty- 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  American  cotton, 
and  only  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  all 
other  kinds.  Their  machinery  could  not  be 
fitted  for  the  general  use  of  Surats  without 
enormous  expense ;  and  even  if  they  did  turn 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  fabrics,  this  would  be  to  give  up 
their  market ;  for  they  spin  and  weave  the 
finer  cotton  goods  almost  entirely ;  and  it  is 
in  this  branch  that  they  monopolize  the  trade 
of  the  East.  That  even  now,  in  the  general 
scarcity  of  cotton,  Surats  are  not  used  readily, 
is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 

-— <*  with  a  smaller  shipment  from  India  in 
1862  than  in  1861,  the  stock  of  Surats  in 
Liverpool  was,  on  the  30th  January,  1862, 
246,659  bales  against  283,924  in  1861,  while 
the  stock  of  American  was  only  65,901  against 
210,941  bales.  At  the  same  date,  January 
30,  1862,  the  price  of  middling;  to  &ir  Surats 
vras  fourteen  and  a  half  to  eighteen  pence, 
while  the  price  of  middling  to  fair  American 
vras  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  pence.  There 
is  no  such  difibrence  in  the  value  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  goods  for  which  Surats  are  avail- 
able, but  the  demand  upon  Ehigland  being  for 
fine  goods,  she  cannot  avail  herself  of  the  com- 
paratively large  supply  and  low  price  of  Su- 
rats." 

*  Report  to  tbt  Bostoii  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Oot> 
ton MaaiifiMtaxe ori862.  By Bdwaid Atkinson. 


It  seems,  then,  that  England  is  still  depen- 
dent for  cotton  upon  America,  and  of  coarse 
we,  too,  are  in  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who  has  reoently 
made  a  report  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  1862,  firom 
which  we  have  made  the  foregoing  quotation, 
shows  that  the  growing  demand  of  the  world 
for  American  cotton  could  not  be  satisfied  hj 
the  former  mode  of  cultivation  by  slave  labor. 
He  points  to  the  fact  that  vnth  a  cotton  re- 
gion of  vast  extent,  the  area  actually  devoted 
to  cotton  was,  in  1860,  but  9,270  square  miles, 
a  trifle  less  than  the  area  of  Massachnsetta  and 
Rhode  Island.  In  1850  free  labor  made  oo^ 
ninth  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  under  the  sUmu- 
lus  of  high  prices — ^which  in  themselves  {«ove 
a  supply  inadequate  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand — free  labor  vras  gradually  bat  surely 
taking  the  place  of  slave  labor  in  cotton  sul- 
ture,  and  working  the  overthrow  of  the  lat^ 
ter. 

Though  the  planters  did  their  best  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  slave-grovm  cotton,  the 
demand  ouisls'ipped  their  best  efibrts,  so  that 
while  the  crop  of  1844-1845  vras  2,394,503 
bales,  and  the  average  price  in  Liverpool 
eight  and  three-quarters  cents,  the  crop  of 
1859-1860  was  4,675,770  bales,  yet  tiie 
average  price  in  Liverpool  was  eleven  cents. 
The  excess  of  price  of  1860  over  1845  was 
nine  dollars  sixty-seven  and  ouo-half  cents 
per  bale,  equal  to  over  $45,000,000. 

The  average  annual  increase  in  a{nndles  in 
Engkind  for  ten  years,  to  1860,  wSs  1,160,- 
196,  and  this  required  an  annual  increase  in 
cotton  of  87,880  bales  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each.  To  meet  this  growing  de- 
mand it  is  shown  that  the  Cotton  States,  im- 
ported from  the  border  Slave  States,  in  the  ten 
years  1840  to  1850,  297,616  slaves,  and  in 
the  next  ten  years  190,632 — ^investihg  in  this 
way,  in  twenty  years,  over  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  million  dollars. 

Nevertheless  the  supply  of  cotton  did  not 
equal  the  demand.  In  fiust,  the  comparative 
supply  of  cotton  decreased  as  the  price  and 
the  demand  increased ;  and  the  principle  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  De  Bow  was  proved  oorreet, 
that  **  whenever  cotton  rises  to  ten  cents,  la- 
bor (slave-labor,  that  is)  becomes  too  dear  to 
incMase  production  rapidly."  And  here  we 
see  the  reason  why  the  cotton-planters  wore 
so  eager  to  re-open  the  African  slave  trade, 
that  among  their  first  acts  at  Montgomery 
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»i>a  jro  wioM WiiPg  lh»t  timflio.  The  Bonier 
States  cooid  not  supply  tbem  with  Bbvee,  and 
thej  were  determined  to  obtain  aa  nnlimiied 
•apidy  of  cheap  slavee  from  Afrioa.  It  was, 
ill  fiiciy  ibeir  wish  to  oonpletelj  Africaoiie 
the  Southern  and  moet  fertile  half  of  this  am* 
iinent,  and  thus  shut  out  from  it  all  white 
working  meu.  With  all  the  slaves  ihej  oould 
draw  from  the  other  Slave  States,  and  their 
own  increase,  they  were  Mo  to  coltiTate  but 
a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
the  avaihkble  ootUm  kbds  of  the  Soothara 
States. 

But»  it  being  demonstrated  that  Europe 
and  the  Northern  States  must  remain  for 
many  years  dependent  upon  the  South  for 
eotloQ,  and  that  with  the  aTailable  sbtve  labor 
the  demand  will  erery  year  further  outstrip 
the  supply,  and  tbus  raise  prices  continually, 
while  to  import  cheaper  slayes  from  Africa, 
if  it  were  toleiated  by  Europe,  would  not  be 
sufoed  by  the  white  men  of  this  country, 
who  will  not  Bufasut  to  this  Afncanisataou  of 
half  the  Union.— it  remains  to  see  what  oaa  be 
done.  We  have  the  mon<^y  of  the  cotton 
markete  of  the  wosld ;  how  can  we  make  use 
of  it? 

It  is  known  that  the  cotton  lands  are  gen* 
orally  healthful.  White  men  raised  twelve 
yean  s^  one-niath  of  the  crop,  and  Olmsted 
saw  ootton  raiaed  by  free  labor  in  every  State. 
What«  then,  is  to  hinder  the  geneml  cultiva- 
tion of  ootton  by  free  white  labor  7  Ctsrtainly 
not  the  return,  for  it  is  likely  to  be  for  many 
yeara  to  come  a  most  profitable  ooeupation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  lays  Mr.  Atkinson, 
that  '^  during  the  re-organi»tion  of  labor 
upon  the  new  system,  the  crops  of  cotton 
must  be  small  and  prices  very  high — probably 
not  less  than  twenty-five  cents  for  many 
years.  The  standard  for  fiadr  work  for  an 
abla-bodied  negro  is  eight  bales  of  four  bun- 
dled and  fifVy  pounds  each  per  annum,  be- 
sides oom  enough  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
of  ootton  at  twenty-five  cents  gives  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  year's  work  of  a  conunon 
laborer,  in  a  commodity  which  brings  gold 
#•  demand.  Where  dm  ssa  ba  foand  soeb 
an  induooaieDt  for  emigration  and  eolonin- 
tion  ?  An  industrious  laborer  can  easily  raise 
five  thousand  pounds,  worth  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fift^  doUara." 

Ifalcaig  eaei^  aUc^vanee  for  tta  foiiuvs  of 
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crops  and  other  aocidsots,  this  is  a  statement 
whioh  will  astonish  many  a  Northern  farmer. 
It  is  shown  that  skve  labor  hss,  with  every 
effi>rt,  fiuled  to  keep  op  with  the  demand  of 
the  world ;  it  belongs  now  to  free  labor  to  step 
in  and  take  its  place.  Shivery  once  out  ti 
the  way,  which  alone  hss  prevented  the  emi- 
gration of  whites  to  the  Southern  States,  be- 
cause honest  free  labor  does  not  Uke  to  come 
in  OQDtaet  vrith  slave  labor — ^we  may  hope  to 
see  the  oulture  of  ootton  established  on  a  firm 
and  truly  prosperous  foundation  by  free  white 
farmers.  This  leems  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  true  solution  of  the  ootton 
question ;  and  that  solution  is  not  so  difficult 
as  it  has  been  thought.  When  oaoe  the  cot- 
ton region  ia  thrown  open  to  emigration  the 
working  men  of  Europe  will  see  a  new  temp< 
tation  for  removal  to  our  shores. 


^  Froqi  Tbe  Boston  Daily  AdTertumr. 

A  vsair  carefully  prepared  and  valuaUe  re- 
port on  the  cotton  manu^Mstoro  of  1862,  made 
by  Mr.  Edward  Atkiasmi  for  the  Board  of 
Ta4»  has  just  been  published  ia  pamphlet 
form.  Accompanying  the  report  is  a  map  of 
<'  the  Ck>tton  Kingdom,"  which  pkces  before 
the  eye  of  the  reader  in  a  distinct  shape 
some  very  singular  focts.  The  limits  of  the 
ootton  culture  and  of  the  principal  cotton  re- 
gion are  shown  by  lines  obtained  from  a  map 
prepared  b^  the  State  geologist  of  Alabama. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, and  North  Carolina  may  be  said  in 
general  terms  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the 
ootton  region,  and,  perhaps  excepting  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina,  this  limit  defines 
the  territory  within  whioh  the  cotton  crop 
and  its  supposed  interests,  social  and  politi- 
cal, have  complete  sway.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  large  a  pUuee  this  dominant  staple 
aetaally  holds  in  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  region  desovibed. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  shown  this  by  a  very  in- 
genious method.  Estimating  the  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  cotton  in  each  State,  by  a 
process  which  overstates  the  amount  rather 
than  otherwise,  he  draws  upim  the  map  of 
eaeh  State  a  parallelogram,  upon  the  sasM 
seale  with  the  map  itoelf,  to  rvpnasnt  the 
aetoal  proportion  of  the  territory  given  to 
tbe  cnltora  of  ootton.  Thus,  in  the  middle 
of  the  map  of  South  OsioUna,  as  it  stands 
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on  Mr.  AtkinBon'fi  map,  is  a  strongly  shaded 
parallelogram,  which  shows  at  a  ^anoe  the 
exact  proportion  borne  by  the  706,826  acres 
given  to  cotton  in  that  State  to  the  16,217,- 
600  acres  of  land  in  the  State.  The  total 
area  given  to  cotton  in  all  the  States  is  also 
represented  by  a  parallelogram  drawn  in  the 
same  way  upon  the  scale  of  the  map,  so  as 
to  be  easily  compared  with  the  ample  terri- 
tory of  the  States.  The  facts  placed  before 
the  eye  in  this  striking  manner  are  of  no 
small  importance. 

The  States  comprised  in  the  cotton  region 
have  a  total  area  of  666,196  square  miles  of 
which  10,888,  or  1.634  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
are  actu^ly  devoted  to  cotton.  This  calcula- 
tion is  probably  above  the  truth ;  lifr.  Atkin- 
son estimates  the  amount  more  exactly  at 
9,270  square  miles,  or  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  the  area  of  New  Hampshire,  or  1.391 
per  cent,  of  the  territory  of  the  Cotton  States. 
With  fractions  so  small,  however,  we  may 
well  afford  to  take  the  larger  esthnate  for 
use.  In  some  cases  the  disparity  between 
the  land  given  to  cotton  and  the  area  of  the 
State  is  truly  extraordinary.  Thus,  Texas 
raises  not  far  from  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
cotton  crop  of  the  country,  and  is  said  to 
be  able  to  produce  from  her  fine  cotton  lands 
twenty  millions  of  bales ;  yet  she  employs 
in  this  culture  less  than  one-third  of  one 
per  cent,  of  her  area.  The  Cotton  States 
taken  together  have  10.7  per  cent,  of  their 
territory  in  improved  landa,  of  which  Ices 
than  one-sixth  is  given  to  cotton, — the  in- 
terest, on  which,  as  we  have  said,  every- 
thing is  made  to  turn. 

The  comparison  becomes  very  instructive 
when  we  consider  that,  in  spite  of  the  trifling 
extent  to  which  the  lands  in  the  Cotton  States 
have  been  taken  up,  the  cotton  interest  has 
for  years  been  clamorous  for  new  lands,  new 
territories  and  States.  There  is  no  better 
illustration  of  the  essentially  wasteful  char- 
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acter  of  the  system,  than  the  evidence  tfaas 
presented  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  im- 
proved territories,  which  it  has  been  abm- 
doning  for  others  more  attractive.  Professor 
Cairnes  discusses  with  great  force  of  reason- 
ing the  false  economy  on  which  slavery  pro- 
ceeds, which  compels  it  to  rely  constantly 
upon  a  transfer  to  some  new  and  virgin  soil. 
In  a  comparison  of  this  sort,  we  see  how  the 
process  has  been  going  on,  how  the  cream,  as 
it  were,  has  been  taken  ih)m  one  district  after 
another,  and  new  lands  have  been  demanded 
before  the  wealth  of  the  older  ones  had  been 
so  much  as  guaged.  No  oountty  lew  &vored 
by  nature  than  our  own  could  have  supported 
a  system,  which  thus  proceeded  upon  the 
plan,  not  of  improving  and  developing  the 
territory  open  for  settlement  but  of  exhaust- 
ing the  v^etable  riches  stored  by  natare  in 
the  richest  parts  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Atkinson  develops  from  the  statistioB 
of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  De  Bow's  announcement,  that  the 
real  limitation  to  the  production  of  ootton  is 
the  price  of  slaves  and  that  "  whenever  cot- 
ton rises  to  ten  cents,  labor  becomes  too  dear 
to  increase  production  rapidly."  Ihia  ex- 
traordinary inversion  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  political  economy  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Border  States  have  not  been 
able  to  supply  slaves  so  fiist  as  the  increasing 
demands  of  consumers  of  cotton  have  re- 
quired, while  economical  application  of  firee 
labor  to  any  great  extent  has  been  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  slavery.  We  may  not 
subscribe  fully  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  conclosion 
that  S^ecession  and  the  war  were  therefore  un* 
dertaken  to  secure  free  trade  in  negroes,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  state  of  things  explained  by  De  Bow 
creates  a  strong  temptation  for  re-opening  that 
traffic,  which  would  be  nearly  certain  finally 
to  prevail  over  the  virtue  of  a  government 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  slavery  alone. 


Gbowth  of  Bogs. — Edward  Mcxm,  of  liver- 
pool,  in  the  year  1667,  indites  a  rental  of  his 
property  there  for  the  guidance  of  his  son  and 
heir.  At  page  72  of  The  Moon  Rentalf  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Chetham  Society,  he  says : — 

*'  Yon  may  sell  fifty  pounds*  worth  at  least  of 
turf  to  the  town  in  a  year  ;  for,  of  my  knowledge. 


you  have  good  black  toif  at  least  four  yards 
deep  ;  if  so,  it  may  be  worth  two  hundred  pounds 
an  acre,  and  you  have  ten  acres  of  it ;  in  a  word, 
you  know  not  what  it  may  be  worth,  lying  so 
near  a  great  town  ;  and  if  you  have  half  a  yard 
at  the  bottom  ungotten,  onoe  in  fi>rty  years  it 
swells,  and  grows  again."— JW)(et  and  (iuenu. 
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VANITY. 


From  The  Satorday  Review. 
VANITY. 
Vanitt,  like  Truth,  seems  to  carry  its  own 
definition  with  it.  Bat  when  Pilate  asked 
'*What  is  Tmth?"  he  framed  a  question 
which  eighteen  centuries  have  I  not  entirely 
answered.  And  he  who  attempts  to  define 
vanity  finds  himself  much  in  the  same  plight 
as  the  naturalist  who  attempts  to  describe 
the  chameleon.  Vanity  feeds  upon  every 
variety  of  food,  and  changes  color  in  one  and 
the  same  person  within  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  A  man  may  be  very  vain  of  a  very 
minute  advantage,  and  wear  a  very  great  one 
in  abeolute  unconsciousness.  A  few  weeks 
later,  he  may  look  back  With  amazement 
upon  the  subject  of  his  prcvioufl  infatuation, 
and  at  the  very  moment  plume  himself  upon 
something  still  more  minute.  Some  moral- 
ists have  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  men 
pique  themselves  most  on  what  they  do  least 
well.  That  is  no  doubt  an  intelligible  view, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  What  we  do  best,  as  a  rule 
we  do  most  easily,  and  therefore  we  think 
leuBt  of  it.  It  requires  the  corruption  of 
long  habit  to  admire  in  ourselves  what  we  do 
without  trouble.  But  whatever  we  do  with 
difficulty  we  value  at  a  higher  rate,  and, 
moreover,  we  lose  our  discrimination  in  our 
efforts  to  succeed.  So,  while  the  lungs  are 
sound,  we  are  content  to  breathe  uncon- 
sciously. A  touch  of  bronchitis  attracts  our 
attention .  Still ,  this  is  only  an  exterior  view 
of  certain  characteristics  of  certain  kinds  of 
vanity.  Nor  docs  the  etymology  of  the  word 
help  us  very  much  at  first  sight  in  following 
the  ramifications  of  vanity  through  the  mazes 
of  modem  civilization.  From  the  notion  of 
simple  emptiness,  which  is  the  original  Latin 
meaning  of  vanity,  through  hollowness,  to 
mendacity,  and  thence  to  flattery — and, 
finally,  to  self-flattery,  bragging,  and  boast- 
ing — ^the  passage  is  plain  enough.  But  the 
modem  foliage  which  overshadows  the  origi- 
nal trunk  lies  far  away  from  the  root  of  brag- 
gadocio and  mendacity.  Perhaps  braggado- 
cio stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  coarser, 
but  franker,  forms  of  ancient  life,  as  vanity 
does  to  the  fber  lines  of  modem  feeling.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Cicero's  contemporaries 
thought  him  as  vain  as  we  do ;  but  even  our 
view  of  his  vanity  docs  not  fit  exactly  with 
the  common,  not  to  say  etymological  mean- 
ing, which  makes  vanity  the  attribute  of 
small  and  empty  minds,  and  pride  the  attri- 
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bute  of  great  ones.  Cicero,  one  of  the  vain^ 
est  men  that  ever  lived,  was  neither  little- 
minded  nor  empty.  Neither  was  he  hollow 
nor  selfish,  as  it  is  sometimes  loosely  said  that 
all  vain  people  are,  though  he  was  intensely 
egotistical.  Nor  do  we  remember  that  he 
was  fond  of  dress.  CsMar  was  a  dandy,  and 
Sylla  bade  his  friends  beware  of  *<  that  tri-- 
fler,"  alluding  to  his  character  in  youth  of 
being  what  we  should  call  «a  man  about 
tovm."  Later  in  lift,  he  gave  a  pearl  to  a 
lady  worth  a  million  of  money.  But  vanity 
is  the  last  thing  that  we  should  think  of  lay- 
ing to  his  charge.  He  used  opinion  and 
ftushion,  but  only  for  his  ends.  Aristotle 
was  a  fop,  and  as  such  was  probAly  looked 
down  upon  by  Plato  from  the  top  of  Plato's 
pride.  But  the  impression  left  upon  the 
reader's  mind  by  Ariatotle's  writings  is  the 
furthest  possible  remove  from  vanity.  It  is 
not  certain  that  Plato  was  not  vain.  We  do 
not  say  he  was.  And  all  these  apparent  con- 
tradictiotM  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  defini- 
tion. 

Speaking  generally,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  root  of  vftnity  lies  in  the  wish 
to  be  something,  do  somethuag,  or  have 
something,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
other  people  have  such  qualities,  perform 
such  deeds,  or  possess  such  things,  and  are 
praised  in  consequence.  The  vain  man,  so 
far  as  he  is  merely  vain,  does  not  care  for  the 
things  themselves.  The  real  thing  worth 
having,  in  his  estimation,  is  the  praise  and 
the  admiration  conferred  upon  himself.  If 
the  objects  aimed  at  are  great,  and  require 
much  hibor  and  self-denial  in  the  acquisition, 
the  craving  to  attain  them  is  called  ambition. 
If  they  are  small,  men  call  it  vanity.  But 
in  both  cases  the  radical  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease is,  under  every  disguise,  '*  to  set  one's 
self,  to  be  one's  self  admired."  Thus  the 
vain  man  considers  in  music,  not  the  music 
itself— not  that  which  swells  the  heart  and 
fills  the  eye,  not  the  awakening  of  older  and 
sweeter  memories,  not  the  ine&ble  unbind- 
ing of  the  triple  armor  of  prejudices,  puspi- 
cions,  doubts,  cares,  antipathies,  in  which  he 
painfully  gropes  his  way,  a  porcupine  armed 
at  all  points,  in  an  imperfect  state, — not,  in 
a  word,  the  yearning  produced  by  the  sud- 
den reveStion  of  an  unseen  and  better  world, 
— ^but  simply  the  clapping  of  hands  and  the 
compliments  which  accrue  to  the  performer 
afler  the  performaDoe,  the  little  stir  and  the 
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little  fa88.  Agai&9  theAmbltious  man  apends 
bis  nights  and  days  poring  oyer  blue-books ; 
be  sacrifices  the  maturity  of  bis  bealtb  and 
strength  to  drudgery,  not  because  bis  heart 
IS  in  the  pursuit — ^not  because  he  hopes  to 
benefit  bis  country — not  because  he  is  ab- 
sorbed with  the  prospective  wel&re  of  future 
generations — not  for  the  triumph  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  its  own  dear  aake — ^but  that  he  may 
one  day,  perhaps,  be  a  cabinet  minister,  and 
stand  forth  in  that  cs^^ity  on  a  pedestal 
before  the  eyes  of  a  multitude.  It  is  the 
Cushion  to  assume  that  this  is  abaost  nniyer- 
sally  the  case  with  all  who  do  anything  wor- 
thy of  note.  As  a  matter  of  observation,  we 
think  tbetfssumption  to  be  a  mistaken  one. 
The  two  clsjsses  of  minds  are  very  well  de- 
fined— ^namely,  those  who  by  nature  and  im- 
pulse parsoe  thiqgs  foir  their  own  sakes,  and 
those  who  pursue  praise  and  approbation  in- 
dependently of  any  particular  objects.  "Proh- 
ably  these  classes  are  much  more  equally  di- 
vided than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  we  are 
far  from  denying  that  each  class  has  its  own 
i^oial  merits  and  advantages.  Those  who 
are  absorbed  in  pursuits  for  their  own  sake 
are  more  singlerHiinded,  and  at  first  startii^ 
very  likely  more  noble^  and  also  more  proba- 
bly destined  to  achieve  great  results  in  some 
particular  direction.  But  they  are  liable  to 
become  more  selfi^,  more  opinionated,  more 
crotchety,  as  being  less  influ^ced  by  the 
opinion  of  other  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  start  in  life  with  a  tendency  to 
eourt  approbation  are  liable  to  be  more  super- 
ficial, more  restless,  more  fickle,  less  trusir 
worthy.  But  they  may  be  more  generally 
useful,  more  a^eeable,  more  docile,  possess 
more  tact,  and,  by  courting  the  approbation 
of  other  men,  in  a  manner  cultivate  their 
own  nature  on  a  larger  number  of  sides. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  excessive 
love  of  admiration  is  only  the  root  of  vanity. 
Vanity  itself  is  the  thought  which  is  begot- 
ten by  the  overweening  wish  to  be  admired 
— namely,  the  thought  that  we  are  admired. 
Vanity  and  jealousy  are  but  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  same  fiseling.  Jealousy  easily 
broods  over  a  real  or  ficticious  inferiority — 
vanity  easily  nurses  a  sense  of  real  or  ficti- 
cious advantage.  Thus,  while  jealousy  sits 
blindly  crunching  the  ai^  of  denprit,  van- 
ity sails  blithely  upon  the  pink  eloud  of  its 
o«m  creation.  But  both  axe  daog^^i*  of 
the  same  parent. 


VANITY. 


Lb  is  often  difficult  tp  diaiinguish  real  vanity 
from  the  mere  appearaaae  of  it  in  persons  of 
ardent  temperament,  who,  so  to  speak,  apend 
their  lives  on  the  threshold  of  tbemselves, 
disdaining  all  the  apparatus  of  scientific  reti- 
cenoe,  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  which  vei 
the  false  mode^y  of  a  deeper  vanity.    But  a 
little  attention  to  the  ruling  passion  will  soon 
disclose  whether  vanity  Ib  in  the  grain  or  <mly 
skin-deep.    It  will  soon  become  apparent 
where  the  heart  is — whether  in  a  purauit  for 
its  own  sake,  or  for  the  hope  of  praise.    Be- 
sides this,  vanity  is  inflammable,  and  looks 
upon  opposition  and  contradiction  as  an  of- 
fence against  self.    Single-mindedneBS,  which 
is  the  opposite  of  vanity,  considers  only  the 
truth  and  reason  of  the  contradiction,  and 
looks  upon  op{)osition,  if  well  fonnded,  as  a 
benefit  and  advantage  to  the  oai^s^  itself 
whiph  is  in  view.    For  the  ol^ject  to  be  at- 
tained] is  not  defeienoe  to  eelf,  as  in  the 
former  case.    The  vain  man  thinks  himself  a 
fine  MloYT,  and  believes  that  everj  one  else 
thinks  him  so.    The  ooniseited  man  tbinkn 
hipaself  a  fine  fcUow,  and  belieiires  tbat  eveiy 
one  else  ought  to  think  him  so.     The  proud 
man  thinks  himself  a  fine  fellow,  and  does 
not  cave  what  other  men  think  him.    If  this 
distinction  is  correct}  it  wlU  be  fiound  to  ao- 
count  for  many  things  which  are  obsarved  to 
be  true  as  matter  of  fiust.    For,  if  vanity  is 
founded  on  erroneous  belief  that  eveiy  one 
thinks  of  us  as  we  think  of  oarsehres,  we 
easily  see  why  it  is  capable  of  cure,  and  veiy 
constantly  cured,  by  early  oommeros  with  the 
world.     Vanity  is  one  of   the  oommonest 
characteristics  of  youth,  as  wanting  knowl- 
edge, and  one  of  the  rarest  charactedstiei 
of  age,  as  disabused  by  expmenoe.     The 
conceited  man  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to 
beoome  a  discontented  man,  because  his  error 
consists  in  imagining,  not  that  men  do,  bat 
that  they  ought  to  think  weU  of  him ;  and 
finding  that  they  do  not  he  lays  the  Uame  oo 
them,  and  not  on  himself.    The  proud  man 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  disagreeabky  tis 
flouting  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  adding 
poison  to  hiB  pride. 

The  sincer^y  of  open  friendship  oflen  wean 
the  look  of  vanity  to  those  who  love  us  Itf* 
than  we  do  them.  *'  Vous  ne  m'aimez  done 
I^us,"  said  a  lady  to  her  friend,  ^*  vous  v» 
me  parlez  plus  de  voua-mcme.  * '  Perhaps  this 
is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  delicate  things 
erer  said  upon  tiie  apparent  yanity  of  ooofid* 
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big  affeoti0D.  A  loting  woman  unveiling 
her  heart,  and  a  proud  man  lifting  a  oomer 
of  his  mafk,  are  Iho  moei  tonofaing  proofii  of 
human  feeling.  But  they  am  not  vanitj. 
The  mirage  of  vanity  in  its  various  forms  is 
hideed  infinite.  There  is  the  vanity  in 
women  which  interprets  every  variety  of  be- 
havior hi  men  as  a  token  of  love,  and  sees 
even  in  disgort  and  dislike,  from  whatever 
eanse,  manifest  symptoms  of  a  tender  sap- 
pressed  passion.  There  is  the  vanity  in  men 
which  oonstroes  the  most  natoral  smile  and 
the  simplest  welcome  of  loyal  high  breeding 
as  a  declaration  of  indemnity  for  any  subse- 
quent advances,  to  the  great  detriment  of  oar 
national  manners.  It  requires  great  comrage 
in  the  beet-bred  woman  to  esdiew  an  air  of 
hanghty  and  ill-bred  estrai^ement,  when  she 
is  never  sore  what  ooastraetion  a  vain  and 
vulgar  coieomb  will  put  upon  the  commonest 
expression  of  civility.  In  this  respect  it  is 
sometimes  lamentable  to  observe  the  churlish 
oonstratnt  of  women  in  town,  who  in  the 
country  vie  vrith  the  flowero  and  the  sunshine 
in  the  sweetness  of  their  presence.  They 
may  truly  say  the  men  have  only  themselves 
to  blame. 

It  seems  an  ungracious  task  to  dwell  upon 
a  vice,  without  pointmg  out  a  door  of  escape. 
But  if  what  vre  have  said  of  vanity  is  true, 
it  is  not  incurable,  for,  as  a  rule,  reality  has 
greater  charms  than  shams,  and  the  radical 
vice  of  vanity  is  that  it  rests  upon  a  delusion 
-—that  of  considering  self  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe.  The  rarest  talents,  the  most 
snrpassng  merit,  will  not  make  any  one  man 
essential  to  the  world.  The  bare  fiust  of  each 
man's  own  individuality — that  he  is  what  he 
ia — is  a  greater  wonder,  a  bigger  &ct,  than 
the  small  difference  which  makes  iStke  greatest 
men  of  his  age  a  head  taller  than  himself. 
When  Napoleon  died,  the  woiid  went  on  its 
way.  **  II  genait  Dieu,' '  says  a  great  author. 
•*  Es  bothered  man,'*  would  have  been  nearer 
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the  trutfi.  How  many  admirable  men  and 
women  pass  away  from  the  scene  of  life  with- 
out having  ever  been  talked  of!  How  many, 
equally  admirable,  are  alive  of  whom  nothing 
will  ever  be  said !  So  much  the  worse,  you 
say.  So  much  the  better,  we  think.  They 
enjoy  the  reality  of  their  own  excellence,  and 
escape  the  slavery— to  real  excellence,  the 
aimoet  humiliation — of  renovni.  They  do 
not  spend  their  lives  Uke  children  gasing  at 
their  pretty  red  shoes.  If  they  do  right,  it 
is  because  they  love  it.  People  are  not  vain 
of  the  sunshine.  They  are  only  happy  to  be 
in  it.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  they  vain  of  a 
good  digestion,  of  an  invincible  pair  of  Inn^s, 
however  thankful  they  may  be  to  possess 
them.  In  proportion  as  excellence  is  difTased 
in  any  one  department  of  feeling,  vanity 
retreats,  and  cultivates  more  secluded  re- 
gions. Who  would  be  vain,  in  respectable 
sociefy,  of  speaking  the  truth,  or  of  not  being 
a  thief?  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  guilt- 
gardens,  as  they  are  called,  suocessfiil  theft, 
cultivated  mendacity,  and  murder,  oonsid^ 
ered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  are  the  legitimate 
domain  of  vanity.  Probably,  as  a  further 
refinement.  Bill  Sykes  professes  to  indulge 
only  in  legitimate  sel&esteem,  and  reflects, 
with  proper  severity  and  philosophic  breadth 
of  view,  upon  the  excessive  vanity  of  Skele- 
ton Jem.  The  true  antidote  of  vanity  is  to 
love  reality  for  its  own  sake.  Humility,  says 
Lavater,  is  but  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
But  even  this  may  be  carried  too  fiir,  and 
humility  may  become  a  more  noxious  vanity 
^the  vanity  of  morbid  self-examination,  the 
moping,  irritable,  and  vain  sense  of  deficiency. 
To  be  what  we  are,  because  we  are  so,  and 
to  strive  to  be  better  for  our  own  sakes,  to 
let  in  the  sun  because  the  son  is  pleasant, 
and  not  watch  our  own  toes  as  vre  walk,  is 
the  infallible  remedy  against  being  vain. 
life  is  its  own  best  end,  and  not  applause. 
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EARL    RUSSELL    ON    POLAND. 


Vtom  The  Spootaior,  2  Maj. 
SARL  RUSSELL  ON  POLAND. 
Tax  first  impresBbii  prodaoed  by  tbe  Pol- 
ish correspondenoe  just  presented  to  Parlii^ 
ment  will  be  one  of  sorprise  at  the  accuracy 
of  newspaper  information.  Tbe  insorrction 
has  lasted  nearly  four  months,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  the  Fire  Powers 
have  been  in  incesBsnt  oommunication.  The 
process  of  afibirs  has  been  misrepresented 
alike  by  Roasians  and  insurgents,  while  all 
negotiations  have  been,  in  appearance  at 
least,  kept  secret.  With  the  exception  of 
the  single  note  addressed  by  France  to  St. 
Petersburg,  nothing  has  been  suffered  to  ooze 
out  in  an  official  form ;  yet  every  act  in  the 
insurrection,  every  step  in  the  negotiations, 
has  been  accurately  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  cannot  accuse  ourselves  of  a  blun- 
der or  even  a  misapprehension,  unless  it  be 
that  of  slightly  underrating  the  energy  of  our 
own  Government.  Every  fiust  we  have  stated , 
every  surmise  we  have  apparently  hazarded, 
is  here  confirmed  on  the  strongest  official  evi- 
dence. The  cause  of  the  revolt  was  the  con- 
scription, the  author  of  that  great  crime  was 
the  Marquis  Wielopolski,  its  object  was  the 
seizure  of  all  who  were  suspected  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  Government  plans.  It  was  in- 
tended, as  Lord  Napier  remarks,  to  '*  Kidnap 
the  opposition,"  and  the  lists  of  proscription 
had  been  prepared  by  the  poliee  through  a 
period  of  two  years.  Throughout  the  a&ir 
the  Russians  acknowledge  their  distrust  of 
their  own  officers,  and  hint  at  the  use  which 
may  in  extremity  be  made  of  the  peasants' 
passion  for  land^,  while  the  worst  accounts  of 
Russian  atrodties  are  confirmed  by  official  and 
friendly  hands.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
surrection also  the  public  has  judged  aright, 
for  though  Lord  Napier  asserts  that  the  re- 
ports from  Courland,  Samogitia,  and  Lithu- 
ania are  grossly  exaggerated,  he  himself  ex- 
plains carefully  that  his  information  as  to  the 
frontier  districts  of  Russia  is  very  limited. 
Throughout,  the  British  Government  appears 
to  have  been  unusually  well  informed.  Colo- 
nel Stanton,  consul-general  at  Warsaw,  of 
course  knew  as  little  as  military  diplomatists 
usually  do,  laughed  at  the  possibility  of  re- 
volt, and  when  it  occurred  condemned  it  as  a 
foolish  attempt,  organized  by  MaAii.  He 
lives  apparently  among  the  military  clique 
found  in  all  great  capitals,  and  which  is  in- 
variably the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  coteries. 


but,  fortunately  for  the  repotftdon  of  her 
majesty's  (xovemment,  the  &itish  ambassa- 
dor at  St.  Petersburg  is  a  man  of  a  diflferent 
stBmp--«  worthy  coUeagae  of  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  and  Lord  Reddylfe.     JUwd  Kiapier's 
despatehes  are  models,  fnU  of  aocarate  but 
condensed  information,  acate  reaaoning,  and 
clear  foresight.    The  correspondent  of  a  daily 
newspaper  could  scarcely  write  more  intelli- 1 
gibly  or  be  more  fully  informed !  Lord  Bbom- 
field,  at  Vienna,  appears  to  be  trosted  by  the 
court,  and  managed,  at  all  ewemtB^  to  obtain 
a  clear  theory  of  the  Austrian  view  of  the  re- 
volt, a  matter  of  some  compleodty.     So,  too, 
with  regard   to  negotiations.      The  pnUic 
has  accurately  apprehended  the  attitude  of 
the  Five  Powers ;  Russia,  polite  but  resolved ; 
Prussia,  enraged  but  shuffling  ;  France,  de- 
sizous  of  strong  action,  but  still  half  hesitat- 
ing to  take  it ;  Austria,  distracted  between 
hatred  of  Russia,  and  dread  of  **  loeinga  rich 
and  tranquil  province ;  "  and  Great  Britain, 
earnest  for  freedom,  but  anxious  to  seeure  it 
by  appeals  to  treaty  and  precedent,  rather 
than  to  general  principles  or  the  rights  of  a 
subject  nation.    Even  on  the  much-disputed 
question  of  the  convention,  the  popular  im- 
pression was  right.    It  was  proposed  by  Herr 
Von  Bismark,  and  accepted  by  St.  Petersbuigy 
and  then  on  the  European  remonstrance  de- 
clared a  dead  letter,  but  retained  in  tbe  spirit 
by  orders  addressed  to  the  general,  command- 
ing the  Prussian  frontier.    Under  these  or- 
ders, says   Sir   Andrew  Bnchanany  whose 
canny  acutoness  is  much  more  than  a  match 
for  Herr  Von  Bismark  all  through,  anybody 
may  be  arrested  by  the  Prussians  beoause  he 
is  a  suspicious  character,  and  by  the  Russians 
because  he  ib  not,  which  is  the  preoise  state 
of  things  the  convention  was  intended  to  in- 
troduce. 

The  new  fact  in  these  despatehes,  at  least 
to  those  who  have  not  ivatehed  the  strange 
swell  of  excitement  visible  in  all  European 
courts,  is  what  diplomatisto  call  '<  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,"  the  firm  severity  with 
which  the  opinion  of  the  West  has  been 
pressed  upon  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  wanted  from  the 
first  to  use  expressions  with  respect  to  the 
Bismark  Convention,  which  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  w^ 
only  withheld  by  tbe  refusal  of  the  British 
Cabinet  to  join  in  any  such  note.  The  notot 
moreover,    ultimately    despatohed   by   M* 
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Dnmjn  de  Lhujs  to  St.  Petenbmg  preeiBelj 
ooirespondB  with  tlie  aDaljBiB  published  hj 
the  Pays,  and  described  by  outselyes  last 
week,  oontains  all  the  threatening  expres- 
sions, and  demands  that  the  '<  symptoms  of 
an  inTeterate  evil  "  shoald  be  removed  by  a 
<^  duiable  peace  "  and  most  **  regrettable  com- 
plications "  thereby  avoided.  The  note  of 
the  British  Government  is  almost  as  strong, 
the  Russian  GoTenunent  being  informed  that 
as  a  <*  member  of  the  community  of  Euro- 
pean States,  she  has  duties  of  comity  tovrards 
other  nations  to  fulfil.  The  disturbances 
whioh  are  perpetually  breaking  out  among 
the  Polish  subjects  of  his  imperial  majesty 
necessarily  produce  a  serious  agitation  of 
opinion  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  tending 
to  excite  much  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  their 
Governments,  and  which  might,  under  pos- 
sible circumstances,  produce  complications  of 
the  most  serious  nature.'*  Earl  Russell  was 
even  clearer  in  speech,  using  at  least  one  most 
unmistakable  menace.  The  Russian  ambas- 
sador asked  him  whether  the  note  to  his  court 
was  of  a  <*  pacific  "  nature,  to  whioli  Earl 
Russell  replied,  '*  That  it  was,  but  that  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  mislead  him  he  must  say 
something  more.  Her  majesty's  Government 
had  no  intentions  that  were  otherwise  than 
pacific,  still  less  any  concert  with  other 
powers  for  any  but  pacific  purposes.  But 
the  state  of  things  might  change.  The  pres- 
ent OTcrture  of  her  majesty^s  Government 
might  be  rejected  as  the  representation  of 
the  2d  of  March  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  insurrections  in 
Poland  might  continue,  and  might  assume 
larger  proportions ;  the  atrocities  on  both 
sides  might  be  aggravated  and  extended  to  a 
wider  range  of  country.  If  in  such  a  state 
of  affiiirs  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  to  take 
no  steps  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  dangers 
and  complications  might  arise  not  at  present 
in  contemplation."  Lord  Napier  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg held  language  almost  equally  high, 
compelling  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  acknowl- 
edge tha*t  even  he  disapproved  of  the  Polish 
conscriiftion,  and  driving  him  back  on  the 
argument  that  Russia  since  1830  held  Poland 
simply  by  right  of  conquest. 

The  publication  of  oonYeraations  like  these 
at  a  juncture  like  the  present  is  a  most  grave 
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event,  4f  only  because  a  similar  one  preceded 
the  Crimean  campaign.  It  looks  as  if  her 
majesty's  Govemment,  satisfied  that  no  con- 
cession was  to  be  obtained  from  the  czar,  had 
published  the  correspondence  in  order  to 
justify  stronger  and  more  decided  steps. 
Otherwise  it  is  usual  in  matters  of  such  im- 
portance to  wait  for  the  final  reply,  and  then, 
if  that  be  &vorable,  to  conceal  all  indications 
of  the  unusual  pressure  applied.  Indeed,  if 
the  reply  has  been  received,  and  is  truly  re- 
ported in  the  Vienna  Presse,  it  will  be 
scarcely  possible  for  the  two  Governments  to 
continue  a  friendly  intercourse.  A  formal 
demand  like  thai  of  the  British  minister  is 
not  to  be  met  by  mere  promises  to  be  exe- 
cuted afler  the  rebellion  has  been  quelled, 
and  unaccompanied  by  the  slight^t  assur- 
ance that  the  treaty,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
Earl  Russell  demands,  shall  be  respected  or 
even  recognized.  Should  it  accord  with  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  act  on 
the  menaces  covered  by  his  dfeepatch,  Eng- 
land, after  adhering  to  its  terms,  cannot  now 
question  his  right,  while  from  the  tone 
adopted  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  doubt  that  he  regards  an  armed  in- 
tervention in  Poland  as  neither  an  impossible 
nor  an  unendurable  event.  England  alone 
restrains  the  emperor,  and  tbie  declaration 
of  England's  sentiments  will,  unless  we 
greatly  mistake  his  people  make  the  pressure 
on  him  irresistible.  Of  course  ho  will  leave 
the  door  open  as  long  as  he  possibly  can,  but 
let  the  hour  but  arrive,  and  Poland  gain 
some  signal  success,  or  suffer  some  signal  de- 
feat, and  France  may  be  on  the  Vistula  be- 
fore Finland  has  sprung  to  arms. 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the 
correspondence  all  parties  talk  only  of  Con- 
gress-Poland .  That  does  not  preclude  French 
intervention  on  behalf  of  a  kingdom  which 
shall  not  be  a  mere  Belgium  on  the  Vistula, 
or  English  approval  of  the  extended  object. 
Diplomacy  can  only  concern  itself  with  the 
smaller  State,  because  it  is  only  through  the 
treaties  of  1815,  that  it  has  any  locus  standi  ; 
but  war  is  not  bound  by  such  rules,  and  the 
Russian  Government  onoe  defeated,  may  bo 
asked  to  surrender  the  ancient  kingdom  as 
well  as  ti^  modem  duchy. 
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THE  DBSPATCHBS  ON  THE  POUBH 
QUiSTION. 

Ths  papers  presented  tx)  Parliament  on  the 
afiairs  of  Poland  reveal  a  Earopean  aituation 
even  more  grave  than  vre  ventured  to  deline- 
ate laat  week.  They  are  papers  animated 
with  a  s^Hiit  of  real  business,  and  by  no 
means  the  dreary  correspondence  which  goes 
on  when  the  European  States  express  wishes, 
but  have  no  will  of  their  own  behind  the  wish. 
The  PoUsh  revolution,  as  it  shows  itself  in 
this  important  blue-book,  develops  from  a 
germ  of  danger  to  Russia  into  a  European 
controversy  of  the  first  ord^,  in  which  the 
studied  moderation  of  the  language  employed 
almost  heightens  the  im{««esion  of  danger. 
When  diplomatists  pick  their  way  so  care- 
fully, the  persuasion  grows  that  they  are  walk- 
ing amidst  the  rekindling  ashes  of  a  half-ex- 
hausted conflagration,  — and  in  these  papers 
evefy  foreign  minister  and  every  ambassador 
of  the  great  powers  appear  to  feelihat  they 
must  exert  all  their  strength  both  to  serve 
their  own  ends  and  to  avoid  serving  the  ends 
of  others.  Prince  Gortschakoff  is  all  candor 
and  benevolence  on  the  surface,  with  an  un- 
dertone of  alarm  and  wrath  ;  Herr  Von  Bis- 
mark,  openly  surly  and  forbidding,  with- 
out the  polished  self-possession  which  he 
cannot  act  and  can  still  less  feel ;  Count  Rech- 
berg,  impartiality  itself — so  long  as  he  is 
not  asked  to  encourage  an  epidemic  to  which 
Gallicia  is  constitutionally  liable ;  M.  Drouyn 
de  LhuYs's  ostentatious  courtesy  and  reserve, 
just  exhibits  here  and  there  the  gleam  of 
ulterior  purpose ;  and  Lord  Russell's  conver- 
sations evince  all  that  cold  insouciance  of 
manner  and  curt  frankness  of  conviction  with 
which  he  generally  drops  very  practical  hints. 
In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  all  these  statesmen  are  talking  and  writ- 
ing the  most  carefully  calculated  words,  the 
efiect  of  which  they  observe  with  a  vigilance 
that  grows  into  anxiety  as  the  crisis  ripens 
towards  the  close.  Let  us  sketch  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  different  powers. 

The  Russian  tone  at  the  outburst  of  the  re- 
volt was  one  of  magnanimous  regret  and  calm 
confidence.  It  is  now  established  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Prince  Gortschakoff  himself,  that  the 
conscription  by  selection  was  a  stePbdvisedly 
taken  to  remove  en  masse  the  dangerous  and 
disaffected  classes  from  Poland;  and  that 
Wielopolskl  himself  was  the  author  and  ad- 


viser of  a  measwie  which  Peiaoe  CtogtodMtoff 

didnot  approve  bat  <«  regretted."     fie  mpd- 
ogizes  for  it,  however,  on  the  dangerooB  plea 
that  it  was  only  an  attempt  to  take  the  biiH 
by  the  horns,  since  the  oonspmcy  -warn  widely 
spread  in  Poland  before  resort  to  bo  strong  a 
remedy  was  taken .    It  did  not  cause,  be  said , 
bnt  simply  hastened  the  inmirrectioii  whieb 
would  otherwise  have  boist  oat  in  a  riper  and 
more  menacing  form  a  few  montfae  later. 
This  calm  and  sad  boievolenoe  of  feriiog 
towards  the  unruly  child,  cbanges  however 
visibly,  before  the  final  development  of  the 
negotiation,  into  a  moeh  more  cloudei  and 
threatening  manner.    From  the  first.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  intimated  tbat  whh  tiie 
Polish  peasantry  on  their  side,  a  singie  word 
of  appeal  to  their  terrttorial  yearnings  vroald 
amy  them  against  the  hi&d*ovmera,  and  be^ 
fore  the  termination  of  these  papers  that 
word  is  said.    But,  besides  this,  the  prog> 
ress  of  the  insurrection  and  the  remotistraaeeg 
of  the  European  powers  indnces  the  Basaian 
minister  to  take  a  mnch  more  bitter  tone  about 
the  alleged  intematiooal  right  to  interfere. 
That  right  is  grounded  of  course  on  the  iremiy 
of  1815,  which,  giving  Oongrcss  Poland  to 
Russia  under  conditioos,  carries  with  it  the 
right  of  the  contracting  powers  to  insist  oo 
the  fulfilment  of  their   oonditions.      Thk 
Prince  Gortschaln^  peremptorily  denies  ob 
two  grounds :  (1),  that  the  sort  of  **  repre- 
sentative constituti<»i "  stipulated  for  Poland 
was  left  entirely  to  the  wlU  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia ;  that,  though  Alexander  bad  fel- 
filled  this  pledge  by  his  own  act  of  grace,  the 
utterly  unmanageable  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions thus  given  obliged  the  caar  to  witb> 
draw  it ;  and  finally,  that  the  present  empe- 
ror had  given  to  Poland  greater  liberties  than 
to  any  other  part  of  his  dominions  before  tfaifl 
outbreak,  and  something  even  of  representa- 
tive righte  (though  the  liberties  were  of  tbat 
character  that  they  did  not  at  all  interfere 
with  individual  violations  of  their  provisionBi 
like  the  recent  arbitrary  law  of  oonsoriptioD)- 
Ilenoe,  says  Prinoe  Gortschakoff, '  the  cnr 
has  done  all  he  promised  to  do,  th6ogh  the 
*<  represontetion "    promised    and   recently 
given  was  not  precisely  of  the  English  kind. 
But  (2),  he  replies  that  even  if  this  casno^ 
be  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  pfomise,  tbeie  m 
no  longer  any  right  in  the  Treaty  Poweis  to 
ask  for  ito  fulfilment.    The  revolution  of 
1830  terminated,  he  says,  the  Tnaty-tttls  to 
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iPoiand,  aad  sabstitnted  the  title  of  oonqueBt 
for  the  conditional  right  preTionsIy  existing 
—a  happy  argument,  which  implies  that  the 
Poles  may  forfeit,  throagh  a  revelation  pro- 
voked by  a  breach  of  Russia's  pledge,  all 
rights  under  the  treaty,  though  Russia  did 
not  forfeit  her  rights  under  it  by  deliberately 
breaking  her  pledge.  Russia  breaks  her  ol^ 
ligations  first,  but  keeps  her  contract  rights  ; 
then  Poland  revolts,  and  Russia  oonqners  her, 
and  pleads  that  she  has  no  more  obligations 
to  fulfil,  since  she  has  been  forced  to  conquer 
the  country  assigned  to  her  on  the  finitb  of 
unfulfilled  promises.  We  have  not  in  these 
papers  the  reply  to  the  three  remonstrant 
notes  of  France,  England,  and  Austria ;  but 
the  tone  of  the  Russian  communications  at 
the  close  is  not  very  conciliatory.  The  re- 
cruiting has  become  a  sort  of  national  appeal 
to  the  peasantry,  and  Lord  Napier  writes  on 
the  5th  of  April  that  the  first  signal  of  patri- 
otic agitation  has  been  given,  and  the  '<  re- 
cruits in  the  Russian  provinces  are  coming 
in  with  unusual  alacrity,  and  go  off  under 
the  impression  of  an  impending  holy  war." 
When  we  add  that  Mr.  Mounscy  reports 
from  Vienna  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  are  due  to  want  of  discipline,  and 
the  want  of  discipline  to  the  officiid  distrust 
of  the  commissioned  officers,  which  has,  it  is 
said,  produced  an  order  to  the  soldien  "  to 
obey  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  surveillance  over  those  of  a 
superior  rank," — ^we  have  given,  we  think, 
a  pretty  complete  view  of  the  situation  in 
Russia  as  it  is  recorded  in  those  papers.    . 

Of  Prussia,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  from  the  first  she  was  fiir  more  Russian 
than  Russia  in  her  attitude  towards  Poland, 
— ^that  she  tried  to  make  a  mystery  of  the 
convention  with  Russia,  and  declined  to  pub- 
lish it  without  Russia's  consent ;  that  Rus- 
sia, on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  makef  no 
mystery  of  it,  Prince  Gortschakoff  stating 
significantly  that  '*  the  emperor  desired  to 
have  it  published,  and  if  this  had  not  been 
done,  it  was  owing  to  objections  in  another 
quarter ;  "  and  that  Herr  Yon  Bismark  avows 
having  discouraged  and  dissuaded  Russia  from 
all  constitutional  advances  to  Poland,  and 
perseveres  in  that  attitude.  M.  de  Bismark 
replied  to  the  English  proposition,  says  Sir 
Andrew  Buchanan,  that  *'  k  was  impossible 
for  Prussia  to  change  a  policy  which  she  had 
pursued  for  two  years^  and,  after  warning 
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the  Emperor  of  Rnesui  daring  that  time  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  encouraging 
Polish  aspirations  afler  nationality,  to  call 
upon  him  now  to  grant  the  Poles  the  auton- 
omy claimed  for  them . ' '  Thus  Prussia  claims 
ostentatiously  the  part  of  anti-constitutional 
coonsellor  to  Rossia,  and  adheres  in  her  for- 
eign  policy  to  the  noble  and  dignified  attitude 
which  has  made  her  the  scorn  of  Europe  at 
home. 

Austria  comes  out  fairly  from  the  negotia- 
tion. She  will  not  admit  the  principle  of 
non-intervention.  She  will  not  of  course  do 
anything  to  encourage  Gallicia  to  aspire  to 
independence.  She  does  not  exactly  wish  to 
see  even  a  strong  Congress-Poland,  lest  Aus- 
trian Poland  should  feel  as  Venice  now  feels 
to  Italy.  But  yet  all  her  influence  is  used  on 
the  side  of  concession  and  constitutional 
policy,  and  we  can  hope  little  more  from 
her. 

France  makes  less  figure  in  our  parliamen* 
tary  papers  than  we  should  expect,  only  be- 
cause she  has  probably  acted  in  general, 
without  previous  communications  with  Eng- 
land. She  began  by  spurring  on  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  Lord  Russell's  demeanor  is,  before 
the  end,  at  least  as  determined  as  M.  Dronyn 
de  Lhuys's. 

Of  LdM  Russell's  diplomatic  attitude  in 
the  matter,  the  most  important  indications 
are  contained  in  his  own  memoranda  of  two 
conversations,  the  one  held  on  the  16th 
March  with  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Count 
Apponyi,  the  other  on  April  9th  with  Baron 
Brunnow.  Both  these  documents  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  the  first.  Lord  Rus- 
sell says: — 

<*  I  told  Count  Apponyi  that  I  would  speak 
very  plainly  to  him  on  this  subject :  Russia 
could  only  govern  Poland  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  one  was  that  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
that  of  keeping  her  submissive  and  demded ; 
extinguishine  ner  languase ;  compelling  her 
by  force  to  change  her  religion.  This  mode 
was  repugnant  to  all  received  notions  of  jus- 
tice and  of  clemency. 

'*  The  other  was  the  mode  of  Alexander  I.: 
protecting  her  from  the  hatred  and  revenge 
of  the  Russians,  by  giving  her  the  guarantee 
of  popular  institutions  and  a  local  adminis- 
tration entirely  separate  from  that  of  Rus- 
sia. 

*'  Nothing  less  would  suffice.  The  late  con- 
scription was  a  proof  of  it.  The  law  of  re- 
cruitment of  1859  was  a  fair  and  just  law ; 
but  it  was  wanting  in  some  formality,  and 
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when  it  suited  the  despotism  of  Russia  to  sub- 
stitute an  arbitrary,  ui^just,  and  oruel  meas- 
ure for  the  equal  law  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed, there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation 
in  doing  so.  I  conceived  there  was  no  middle 
line  between  a  system  of  oppression  and  a 
system  of  free  ana  just  eovernment. 

I  did  not  deny,  I  said,  that  if  Poland  were 
to  flourish  under  such  a  system  aspirations 
of  independence  would  be  entertained,  and 
perhaps,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  might  be 
gratified  ;  but  also  I  was  ready  to  avow,  that 
comparing  the  two  systems,  her  majesty's 
Government  would  greatly  prefer  immediate 
peace,  and  a  bright  period  of  justice,  happi- 
ness, and  freedom,  with  the  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate independence  and  the  restoration  of  a 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  to  a  condemnation  of 
Russia  Poland  to  a  dark  and  sullen  period  of 
slavery  and  submission,  to  be  followed,  per- 
hap  at  no  long  interval,  by  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  nati^  and  revenue. 

<' Count  Apponyi  said  he  understood  my 
views,  but  Austria  could  not,  in  her  position, 
partake  in  them." 

This  definitively  proves  that  Lord  Russell 
is  quite  aware  that  the  restoration  of  Con- 
gress-Poland would  not  be  a  final  step,  and 
that  he  does  not  shrink  from  that  conclusion. 
Still  more  important  is  his  language  to  Baron 
Brunnow.  After  speaking  in  very  strong 
language  of  the  barbarities  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  in  Poland,  and  receiving  an  assur- 
anoe  that  General  Berg  was  to  restore  disci- 
pline. Lord  Russell  goes  on  : — 

<^  Baron  Brunnow  asked  me  some  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  representations  about 
to  be  made  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  the  despatch  of  her  majesty's 
Government  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  non- 
observance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  he  expressed  some  satisfaction 
that  we  still  founded  our  demands  on  the 
basis  of  that  treaty.  But  there  was  one 
question  he  felt  he  was  entitled  to  ask,  and 
tnat  was  whether  the  communication  her 
majesty's  Government  were  about  to  make  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  of  a  pacific  nature. 

<*  I  replied  that  it  was,  but  that  as  I  did 


not  wish  to  mislead  him ,  I  must  say  some- 
thing more.  Her  majesty's  GoTemment  had 
no  intentions  that  were  otherwise  than  fa- 
clGc,  still  less  any  concert  with  other  powen 
for  any  but  pacific  purposea. 

**  But  the  state  of  things  mi^bt  change. 
The  present  overture  of  her  majeety's  Gov- 
ernment might  be  rejected  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  2d  of  March  bad  been  rejected  bv 
the  Imperial  Govemmeot.  The  insametione 
in  Poland  might  continue  and  might  aasunie 
larger  proportions;  the  atrocities  on  both 
sides  might  be  as&n^vated  and  extended  to  a 
wider  ilnKe  of  ^untry.  If  in  such  a  state 
of  affiiirs  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  to  take 
no  steps  of  a  conciliatory  natare,  dangers 
and  complications  might  arise  not  at  present 
in  contemplation. '  * 

This  is  pacific  language,  but  not  of  the 
purposeless  kind,  and  may  be  said  to  hiot 
clearly  at  possibilities  beyond,  if  Russia  will 
do  nothing  to  establish  the  representative  in- 
stitutions promised  to  Poland.  Baron  Brun- 
now remarked  in  reply  that  Russia 

'*  Held  by  the  present  territoria]  arrange- 
ments of  Europe,  and  he  (Baron  Brunnow) 
trusted  Great  Britain  would  do  so  likewise. 

*^  I  said  it  was  the  wish  of  her  majesty's 
Government  to  do  so.  But  Russia  bereelf 
had  in  some  cases  been  active  in  propo^iii^ 
and  carrying  into  effect  territorial  changes. 
I  trusted,  however,  that  in  the  present  case  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  by  granting  an  amnesty 
to  tnose  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
the  benefits  of  free  institutions  to  Poland, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection." 

Thus  the  question  lies  at  present ;  there  ifl 
plenty  of  diplomatic  peril ;  but  we  trust  also 
some  reason  to  hope  that  Russia  may  make 
reasonable  concessions,  which  the  Pol69, 
knowing  as  they  must  the  extreme  danger 
even  to  their  existence  of  a  Russian  crusade, 
may  think  it  wise  to  accept.  If  so,  it  vrill 
at  least  be  the  bounden  duty  of  France  and 
England,  after  these  negotiations,  to  see  that 
the  proffered  guarantees  are  honestly  re- 
deemed. 
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From  The  Sfttardaj  Rarieir,  2  Mmj. 
CANADA  AND  ITS  COST. 

No  one  who  watches  the  tendency  of  opin- 
ion at  the  present  time  can  douht  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  to  a  critical  moment  in 
the  relation  between  England  and  one  or  two 
of  her  colonies.  The  difficulty  is  not  one  of 
those  that  evaporate  when  they  are  let  alone. 
Its  dimensions  are  growing  rather  than  di- 
minishing. The  more  closely  the  expenditure 
of  £nglan<i  is  scrutinized,  the  more  the  dis- 
position increases  to  complain  that  we  are 
contributing  in  an  undue  proportion  to  the 
defence  of  communities  the  vast  majority  of 
whose  taxpayers  are  far  richer  than  our  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  system 
according  to  which,  in  these  cases,  the  burden 
of  colonial  defence  is  apportioned  shows  no 
signs  of  abating.  Wars  may  be  less  numerous 
than  they  were,  but  they  are  far  more  costly. 
The  addition  which  has  been  made  to  our 
taxation  by  the  discontent  of  the  savages  of 
Kaffinria  and  New  Zealand  has  been  very 
perceptible  to  the  English  taxpayer,  though 
the  debaters  and  pamphleteers  of  those  two 
colonies  look  upon  it  as  microscopic.  The 
extent  to  which  those  burdens  are  likely  to 
be  increased,  if  it  should  ever  fall  to  our  lot 
to  defend  Canada  against  the  United  States, 
is  so  unwelcome  a  subject  of  contemplation 
that  statesmen  thrust  it  from  them  as  some- 
thing that  is  hopeless  to  mend,  and  yet  is  far 
too  intolerable  to  think  of.  The  colonial  de- 
bate which  was  raised  on  Tuesday  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Mills  was  interesting  as  an  indication 
of  the  force  with  which  the  difficulty  is  be- 
ginning to  impress  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
public  men.  The  general  tone  was  far  less 
tender  to  the  colonies  in  question  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  Almost  every  speaker  had 
moved  a  step  onwards  in  the  road  which 
leads,  or  seems  to  lead,  to  separation.  Ck)n- 
trary  to  the  usual  precedent,  the  Colonial 
Under-Secretary  was  the  most  conservative 
speaker  in  the  debate,  and  even  he  seemed  to 
qualify,  with  the  reluctance  of  official  duty, 
the  condemnation  which  he  awarded  to  the 
conduct  of  the  colonies  in  which  our  vrarlike 
expenditure  is  the  largest.  The  sentimental 
view  was  at  a  discount,  and  hard  material 
considerations  formed  the  staple  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

This  change  of  sentiment  has  undoubtedly 
been  produced  by  the  attitude  of  these  col- 
onies themselves.    The  conduct  of  Canada, 


and  in  a  smaller  degree  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Cape,  will  outweigh  a  whole  volume  of 
appeals  to  feeling.  Few  persons  are  now 
found  to  maintain  that  the  commercial  advan- 
tages, whatever  they  may  be,  which  the  con- 
tinued allegiance  of  these  colonies  secures  to 
us  are  equal  to  the  burden,  actual  and  con- 
tingent, which  the  responsibility  for  their 
defence  involves.  But,  until  recently,  there 
were  not  many  persons  who  were  inclined  to 
push  this  material  argument  to  its  logical 
result.  An  instinct  forbade  the  idea  of  casting 
off  our  own  race,  in  many  cases  our  own 
countrymen,  in  deference  to  the  results  of  a 
cold  calculation.  But  in  order  that  this  kind 
of  teeling  should  continue  to  exist,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  bo  reciprocated. 
The  most  affectionate  father  will  hardly  go 
on  paying  the  debts  of  his  prodigal  son,  when 
he  discovers  that  the  son  is  only  treating  him 
as  a  gold  mine  to  be  worked  to  the  utmost 
possible  profit.  If  the  Canadians  only  desire 
to  make  money  out  of  us,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  long  give  a  sentimental  color 
to  our  connection  with  them.  The  sentiment 
is  not  to  be  despised.  Those  who  are  in- 
clined to  treat  it  lightly,  because  no  logical 
account  of  it  can  be  given,  forget  how  mys- 
terious are  the  causes  which  make  one  nation 
greater  than  another.  Wo  have  no  more  than 
a  very  shadowy  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  causes  which  confer  upon  a  nation  tbe 
moral  qualities  from  which  greatness  flows. 
We  cannot  tell  for  certain  why  one  people 
are  energetic,  enduring,  united,  devoted ; 
and  why  another,  existing  under  ethnological 
or  geographical  conditions  closely  analogous, 
are  strikingly  destitute  of  any  or  all  those 
qualities.  It  deserves  to  be  considered 
whether  some  influence  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  consciousness  of  extensive 
empire.  It  is  usually  acquired  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  accidents  of  war,  or  at  most 
by  a  mere  display  of  gallantry ;  but,  when 
won,  it  inspires  a  pride  which  powerfully 
operates  upon  the  character  of  the  nation 
that  feels  it.  The  Americans  are  struggling 
to  preserve  territory  that  will  be  only  a  cause 
of  weakness  to  them,  and  that  cannot  l>e 
physically  necessary  to  their  national  develop- 
ment for  centuries  to  come.  But  they  are 
obeying  the  instinct  which  ^lls  them  tlmt  iu 
the  consciousness  of  empire  is  involved  the 
possession  of  many  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  nation.    The  same  instinct  has  long 
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struggled  in  England  against  the  argument 
of  economists  who,  relying  upon  the  mere 
figures  of  the  balance-sheet,  have  impressed 
upon  us  that  the  preservation  of  colonies  is  a 
losing  investment  of  our  money.  But  this 
feeling  loses  some  of  its  force,  when  we  are 
driven  to  the  conviction  that  our  honest  pride 
in  a  colonial  empire  is,  in  the  case  of  some 
colonies  at  least,  entirely  one-sided.  The 
loyalty  of  the  Canadians,  for  instance,  is  of 
so  ethereal  and  poetical  a  character,  that  it 
disdains  to  express  itself  in  any  solid  or  ma- 
terial form.  It  is  difficult  to  nourish  the 
pride  of  empire  upon  the  nominal  possession 
of  a  province  which  does  not  sufficiently 
value  its  connection  with  us  to  be  willing  to 
provide  even  an  effective  militia  for  its  de- 
fence. 

Whether  we  regret  or  rejoice  at  it,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  question  is  rap- 
idly being  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
feeling  and  transferred  to  that  of  calculation. 
If  ever  this  transfer  should  be  completed,  it 
will  be  chiefly  in  reference  to  Canada  that 
statesmen  will  be  called  upon  to  take  a  de* 
cided  course.  The  vast  majority  of  our  colo- 
nies are  happily  worth  maintaining,  even 
upon  mere  grounds  of  calculation.  Those 
which  can  be  protected  by  ships  can  be  pro- 
tected almost  without  cost.  Even  if  they 
were  independent,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us,  in  case  of  a  war,  to  protect  our  trade  with 
them/  The  protection  which  it  is  necessary 
for  us,  therefore,  to  afibrd  to  them,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  the  obligation  under  which 
we  always  lie  to  defend  our  trade  and  main- 
tain our  supremacy  at  sea.  New  Zealand 
and  the  Cape  cannot  be  classed  under  the 
same  category.  Their  defence  has  hitherto 
proved  anything  but  cheap ;  and  if  their  dif- 
ficulties were  likely  to  to  be  as  permanent  as 
they  are  severe,  the  possession  of  them  would 
be  a  costly  honor.  Happily  both  the  Maori 
and  Kafir  tribes  are  on  the  decline.  Whair 
ever  cost  they  may  cause  us,  it  is  a  charge 
which,  by  the  working  of  a  well-ascertained 
law,  cannot  permanently  burden  us.  How- 
ever irritating  the  state  of  the  acoount  be- 
tween us  and  these  colonies  just  at  this  mo^ 


ment  may  be,  we  may  coosole  oniBelves  with 
the  reflection  that  tire  preaBore  is  traunent. 
It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  embitter  friendlj 
communities  in  order  to  hasten  only  by  a  lerj 
few  years  the  erasure  of  an  obnosioas  esti- 
mate. But  the  case  of  Canada  difieiB  cflBeo- 
tially  firom  all  the  rest  of  our  dependencies. 
She  is  the  only  colony  we  poflaeos  that  is  sep> 
arated  by  a  long  land  frontier  from  a  torbii- 
lent  neighbor  who  has  a  hnge  military  force 
at  his  disposal.  The  defence  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  easily  assailable  frontier,  against 
an  enterprising  foe,  with  the  military  force 
of  England  alone,  is  a  task  which  &r  trans* 
cends  the  powers  of  this  iaiand.  The  Cua- 
dians  have  refused  to  provide  for  themsdvee 
anything  more  than  a  body  of  undriUed  b(A- 
diers,  who,  in  the  presence  of  actual  invaden, 
would  be  a  mere  mob.  When  we  remon- 
strate, the  Canadians  reply  in  an  aggrieved  tooe 
that  our  calculations  savor  of  a  shop-keepii^ 
spirit ;  and  that  if  Canada  be  attacked,  thej 
expect  that  the  whole  force  of  the  empire 
will  be  exerted  in  their  defence.  They  hsT? 
arrived  at  that  conception  of  the  filial  relntion 
between  colony  and  moth^-country,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  popular  slang,  according  to 
which  **  the  relieving  <^oer  "  is  a  Bjnaap^ 
for  "  fiither." 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that  colonial  rs> 
lations  worked  in  this  spirit  can  endure  with- 
out  change  for  very  long.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  they  are  making  up  their  minds  os  to 
their  wisest  policy,  it  is  not  inexpedient  that 
a  formal  warning  from  time  to  time  shoald 
be  offered  to  them,  that  Englishmen  are  not 
blind  to  the  inevitable  result  to  which  sach 
short-sighted  expedients  must  lead.  Parliar 
mentary  protests  and  declarations  are  of  grest 
use  in  conveying  informal  suggestions  to  for- 
eign communities  or  princes.  They  afford  so 
opportunity  lor  explanations  of  opinion  to  be 
given  which  in  a  blue-book  would  give  of- 
fence, and  in  a  newspaper  might  be  disrv* 
garded.  And  perhaps  it  is  only  through  their 
agency  that  English  statesmen  can  be  fbroed 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
some  solution  for  a  difficulty  which  events  are 
rapidly  pushing  to  a  orisis. 


BUSSIA    VS.    COSMOPOLITAN    REVOLUTION. 

Prom  Hm  SpeoUtor,  9  Maj. 
RUSSIA    T9.   OOSMOPOUTAN   RKTOLUTION. 

Ths  Bufisian  tactics  are  by  no  jneaoB  either 
oontemptible  or  obecarc.  Prince  Gortscfaa- 
koff  has  replied  diplomatically,  and  General 
Berg  appears  to  have  replied  practically,  to 
the  oemaods  of  the  Western  Powers  in  niach 
the  same  sense,  viz.,  **  Help  us  to  crush  that 
*  CoBnopoIitan  Revolution '  which  is  '  the 
eurae  otour  age,'  and  which  rather  availe  it- 
self of  the  restlessness  of  the  Poles  than  orig- 
inates in  Poland,  and  we  will  then  think  of 
meeting  your  views ;  but  without  your  help 
to  throttle  the  spirit  of  revolution  in  the  other 
Buropean  States  we  shall  never  quiet  this 
Poliflo  nation,  spoilt  and  pampered  with  only 
too  much  freedom . ' '  That  is  virtually  Prince 
GortschakofiTs  very  complacent  replv, — con- 
veyed somewhat  roughly  to  England  occause, 
as  he  had  observed  to  liord  Napier  in  the  in- 
terview of  the  9th  of  March,  *'  the  Polish  in- 
nirrection  was  the  result  of  a  demooratic  and 
anti-flocial  conspiracy  deeplv  laid  and  widely 
Qi^^uiied  in  foreign  capitaiB,/ram  which  he 
ctmd  not  except  lioiM&m,"— conveyed  in  more 
complimentary  language  to  France,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  Prince  Gortsohakoff  thinks 
France  more  likely  to  be  actv^e  in  the  matter, 
still  more  because  he  does  believe  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  unfriendly  to,  and  even 
afraid  of,  the  **  Cosmopolitan  Revolution," 
while  he  knows  that  England  baa  nothing  to 
fear  and  much  to  hope  from  organic  changes 
in  the  despotic  European  Statea.  But  we 
dri(t  of  his  reply  to  both  France  and  England 
is  identical,  ana  bordering  on  effrontery.  He 
is  painfully  aware  of  the  unfortunate  results 
of  the  Polish  disturbances  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  but  he  is  still  more  painfully  aware 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  European  opinion 
to  the  peace  of  Poland.  He  is  only  suiprised 
that  the  emperor,  his  august  master,  has  re- 
sisted the  shock  of  that  *'  Cosmopolitan  Rev- 
olution which  is  the  curse  of  our  age,*'  so 
long  and  efRM^tnally  in  Poland.  It  was  the 
French  Revolutionaries  of  1830  who  fired  the 
great  Polish  insurrection  of  that  year.  In 
1 848  Poland  was  so  well  cared  for  and  looked 
after,  as  the  Russian  vioe-chanoellor  rehearses 
with  melancholy  retrospective  fffide,  that 
*^  while  almost  tne  whole  of  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  Revolution,  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  able  tonreserveits  tranquillity," 
*-«nd  if  it  has  not  oeen  so  in  1863,  it  is,  as 
the  Russian  vioe-chanoellor  explained  care- 
fully to  Lord  Napier,  <'  in  consequence  of  the 
oountenanoe  given  to  their  absurd  expecta- 
tions by  foreign  Governments. "  '  *  The  Gov- 
ernments," Prince  Gortsohakoff  mournfully 
added,  **  which  afforded  such  countenance 
would  hereafler  regret  the  result  of  a  policy 
whi^  oould  only  enlarge  the  circle  of  auflbr- 
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ing  and  misfortune."  With  these  views 
Russia  has  kindly  undertaken  to  toach  France 
and  England  how  they  may  beet  aid  the  cause 
of  durable  tranquillity  ana  tcm^rate  freedom 
in  Poland,  and  thinks  they  will  do  so  best 
"  by  laboring  to  ap{)ea6e  the  moral  and  mate- 
rial disorder  which  it  is  sought  to  propsgate 
in  Europe,  and  thus  to  exhaust  the  main 
source  of  the  agitations  at  which  their  fore- 
sight is  alarmed."  That  is  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  Prince  GortBchako£rs  reply  to  Lord 
Russell,  and  rather  more  courteously  ex- 
pressed, of  his  reply  also  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuvs.  If  we  really  want  to  assist  Poland, 
the  Best  thing  we  can  do  is,  we  suppose  ha 
means,  to  pass  a  conspiracy  law,  suspend  the 
Habeas  CorpuB}  apprcheoa  all  the  suspicious 
foreigners  in  the  nel^borhood  of  Leicester 
S(}uare,  and,  if  it  could  only  be  made  con- 
sistent with  our  morbid  English  ideas,  to 
take  M.  de  Bismark  for  our  model,  and  send 
back  to  Russian  executioners  all  the  political 
susnects  we^oould  lay  hands  upon.  It  FVanoe 
and  England  would  only  embark  heartily  on 
this  course  of  kidnapping  the  Revolution,  in- 
stead of  paralyzing  all  the  praiseworthy^  ef- 
forts of  Russia  and  Marquis  Wielopolski  in 
that  direction,  how  soon  might  not  Poland 
again  be  in  that  enviable  state  of  tranquillity 
in  which  the  Revolution  of  1848,  that  con* 
vulsed  almost  all  the  test  of  Europe,  found 
her !  But  to  complain  of  the  fermentatioii 
and  yet  supply  the  yeast,  —  why,  that  is 
scarcely  decent,  and  certainly  not  practical. 
Such  is  the  true  point  of  the  Russian  reply 
on  paper, — and  the  reply  in  deeds  is  still  more 
distinct.  England  aslks  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  proclaimed  by 
Alexander  for  the  Duchy  of  W  arsaw  in  1815. 
The  Russian  Government,  while  not  declining 
at  some  distant  future  period  to  think  of  and 
discuss  such  a  point,  for  the  present  simply 
puts  an  end  to  the  civil  Government  of  Po- 
land through  Polish  officials  altogether,  r.nd 
empowers  General  Berg  to  install  two  RusHian 
military  rulers  in  every  country,  making  a 
total  of  sizty-«ight  in  the  duchy,  <*  superwd- 
ing  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  civil 
a(miinistration  of  the  law."  This  ia  meant 
as  a  home-thrust  against  Revolution  in  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Remove  the  Poles  en 
masse,  extirpate  all  the  local  feeling  in  order 
to  strike  at  this  foreign  revolutionary  propa- 
gandism.  The  Polish  mayors  and  magistrates 
and  d^nity-lientenants  are  swept  away  at  one 
stroke,  and  the  country  put  under  arbitruy 
Russian  soldiers.  The  Polish  Secret  Commit- 
tee reply  on  the  theory  of  stmiUa  similiius 
curantur,  by  ordering  all  Polish  civilians  in 
all  stations,  however  subordinate  —  to  the 
number  of  many  thousands — ^to  quit  work  en- 
tirely, and  leave  the  Russians  to  carry  out 
their  plaoB  in  a  foreign  land,  aod  ia  the  midst 
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of  a  foreign  tongae,  withont  any  mediating 
agencies.  While  Lord  Roflsell  is  correspond- 
ing with  Lord  Napier  about  satisfied  national 
aspirations,  amnesties,  and  restored  constitu- 
tions, Russia  is  hard  at  work  eradicating  the 
"Ckwmopolitan "  Revolution  in  Poland  by 
the  very  unique  process  of  making  Poles  feel 
that  if  they  are  citizens  at  all,  they  are  citi- 
sens  of  the  world,  not  of  Poland.  It  is  not 
earnest  Polish  feeling  at  all  that  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  says  he  fears,  the  peasantry  are  de- 
voted, and  the  great  nobility  strongly  favor- 
able, he  thinks,  to  Russia.  But,  then,  to 
cauterize  this  cancer  oi  foreign  origin,  what 
can  be  so  efiective  as  to  excoriate  toe  native 
Administration?  When  the  Polish  civilians 
are  entirely  out  of  work,  they  will  go  and  re- 
side in  London  and  Paris,  and  convert  the 
dangerous  Cosmopolitan  Revolution  to  more 
Russian  views  of  men  and  things.  Poland 
not  being  in  any  sense  the  centre  of  the  disaf- 
fection, our  "anti-social  and  democratic" 
Reds  will,  of  course,  be  easily  convinced,  by 
by  personal  intercourse  with  Poles,  that  they 
are  wastin?  their  energies  on  an  ungrateful 
country,  which  is  at  bottom  deeply  attached 
to  Russian  rule. 

The  replies  of  Russia,  and  the  practical 
course  she  is  so  eagerly  taking  in  consequence 
of  French  and  &iglish  counsel,  will,  how- 
ever, teach  our  statesmen  one  thing, — that, 
alike  for  all  parties  concerned,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Congress-Poland  and  Alexander's 
Constitution  is  not  a  point  worth  aiming  at. 
Russia  resists  it  with  all  her  force,  because 
she  knows  it  would  be  a  permanent  focus  of 
Cosmopolitan  Revolution,  instead  of  a  bul- 
wark against  it.  She  appeals  to  the  trcatv 
of  1815,  not  to  justify  Polish  constitutional- 
ism, but  to  disprove  the  right  of  Polish  na- 
tionality. By  those  treaties  Europe  formally 
sanctioned,  or  rather  insisted  on  prolonging 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  while  tiring 
to  make  a  lame  compromise  with  her.  While 
we  appeal  to  them  on  behalf  of  that  compro- 
mise, Russia  looks  to  them  as  giving  her  an 
absolute  security  against  the  revival  of  the 
national  idea.  She  does  not  seriously  object 
to  our  pleas  for  representative  institutions,  so 
lon^  as  they  do  not  obstruct  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Russification  of  Poland.  The 
czar  with  his  liberal  ideas  would  promise  any 
amount  of  local  self-government  to-morrow, 
if  he  could  but  bar  out  absolutely  the  dream 
of  a  separate  national  life.  It  was  not  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  press,  per  se, 
which  offended  Russia,  in  the  working  of 
Alexander's  Constitution,  it  was  the  use  mdde 
of  these  Dowerful  instruments  to  revive  the 
national  Eope  of  independence  for  the  Polish 
nation.  The  Polish  Diet  and  Polish  army 
were  found  in  fact  inconsistent  with  any  ef- 
fectual fusion  of  the  two  raoee.    Alexander 
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himself,  probably,  did  not  wish  for  this  fn* 
sion,  and  would  have  been  quite  content  to 
wear  the  crown  of  Poland  with  the  diadem 
of  Russia.  But  this  was  so  utterij  opposed 
to  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Rnsiao 
bureaucracy,  that  Alexander  was  personally 
overborne,  and  the  tradition  has  since  been 
unbroken  that  anything  may  be  yielded  to 
Poland  short  of  encouraging  a  separate  na- 
tional development.  Prince  GortBchakoiT ex- 
plains again  and  again  to  Lord  Napier  how 
anxious  the  czar  is  to  give  freedom  to  Poland 
in  any  shape  that  will  not  tend  to  cherish  tfae 
dream  of  a  distinct  se4f-goyemment — but  ad 
for  a  separate  budget,  army,  and  porliameDt, 
such  as  Alexander  professed  to  grant,  why, 
they  would  mean  a  guarantee  oi  national  va- 
dependence,  and  this  nothinz  shall  induop 
her  to  give  willingly.  It  is  the  Hunsariao 
Question  over  again,  oomj^icated  with  the 
aifficulty  that  in  Russian  Poland  there  is  a 
risk  in  losing  a  partly  amalgamated  stri^  o( 
empire  along  with  that  which  is  wholly  hoe- 
tile  to  the  Muscovite  rule. 

It  is  not  the  wish  for  self-gOTemment  but 
the  yearning   for  national    sclf-subeisteDce 
which  Prince  Gortscfaakoff  so  oddly  ascribev 
to  a  Cosmopolitan  Revolution,  and  ealmij 
requests  France  and  England  to  help  him  in 
strangling.    If  we  could  wring  from  him  tbe 
restoration  of  Alexander's  national  idea  for 
Congress-Poland,  we  could  wring  from  him 
quite  as  easily,  if  not  more  easily,  the  reooo- 
stitution  of  ooth  Russian  and  CongresB-Po- 
land  into  a  single  independent  State,  under 
the  hereditary  crown  oji  Russia,  and  insef*- 
rable  from  it.    This  measure,  though  in  tbe 
end  it  would  scarcely  prove  feasibfe,  would 
probably  satisfy  the  dosmopolitan  Revoio- 
tion,  while  the  other  would  only  irritate  it 
into  pernicious  activity.    It  is  dear  that 
Russia  will  oppose  the  one  as  long  and  ao- 
erily  as  the  other,  because  she  knows,  in- 
deed, that  the  one  is  but  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  other,  ensuring  further  agitation  and 
imposing  an  absolute  necessity  of  farther 
concession.    It  would  be  more  dignified  and 
more  statesman-liko  to  take  the  tvro  steps  in 
one,  than  to  take  the  one  which  is  a  mere 
license  to  Poland  to  extort  the  other.    In- 
deed, the  great  crime  of  the  recent  oonsorip- 
tion  in  open  yiolation  of  the  laws  of  lBo9 
was  simply  and  purely  a  speculative  atteiBp^ 
at  denationalizing  Poland — fkr  less  a  conspir- 
acy against  freedom  than  a  conspiracy  againrt 
nationality.    It  was  only  the  promise  oi  Al* 
exander  to  extend  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  to 
Russian  Poland,  and  the  reservation  of  power 
in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  this  efifect,  whicii 
kept  the  Poles  quiet  from   1815  to  1^|- 
When  that  hope  expired,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  mention  of  a  restored  Poland 
was  &r  more  obnoxious  to  the  Russian  (^ov* 
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erament  than  any  preeBcure  for  increased  rep- 
resentative rights, — when  it  became  certain 
that  the  czar  would  rather  have  seen  every 
Polish  province  really  self-governed  if  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Russian  empire,  than  even  des- 
potically ruled  by  himseli  if  bound  together 
m  one  national  destinv — the  Poles  broke  out 
into  revolution.  And  the  present  revolution 
is  really  due  to  this  same  yearning—ex- 
pressed by  Zamoyski  on  behalf  of  his  coun- 
trvmen  in  1862  in  most  temperate  words 
which  were  punished  as  treasonable,  far 
more  than  tMoy  democratic  impulse. 

When  Russia  reviles  the  Cosmopolitan 
Revolution  of  1860-62,  and  points  with  tri- 
umph to  the  tranquillity  of  Poland  in  1848, 
she  knows  what  she  means.  The  present 
movement  is  almost  wholly  one  of  nations 
aaking  for  their  natural  nnity,-the  laat  waa 

\  in  flpreat  measure  one  of  democrats  dreaming 
of  Chartists'  governments,  and,  therefore,  the 
present  movement  is  far  more  dangerous  to 
Russia  than  the  last.  But  when  she  exhorts 
us  to  aid  her  in  putting  down  this  tendency 
by  a  spontaneous  Anti-Nationalist  alliance, 
she  becomes  herself  the  true  apostle  of  Cos- 
mopolitan Propacandism — ^the  Propagandism 
which  invites  all  men  to  crush  the  ties  of 
national  brotherhood  so  fiir  as  they  tend  to 

,  disturb  the  artificial  order  of  obsolete  treaties 
and  an  unholy  alliance.  In  this  appeal  Eng- 
land, at  least,  will  not  aid,  and  France  n 
likely  to  resist  her, — for  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  though  he  has  evidently  lost  all 
faith  in  liberty,  still  appears  to  believe  in  the 
soUdarite  of  peoples,  tlie  resurrection  of  na- 
tionalities, and  his  own  mission  to  the  ma^ 
of  Europe. 

**  HiSTORiccs  "  in  another  very  able  letter, 
has  proved  pretty  clearly  that  Mr.  Seward 
has  not  only  acted  temperately,  but  has 
waived  a  strict  right,  in  forwarding  the  P(s 
terMf  ™^  unopened  to  its  destination. 
Lord  Stowell's  decisions  show  clearly  that 
the  mail-bag  of  the  ooontiy  was  not  regarded 
as  sacred  from  the  search  of  the  belli^rent, 
— indeed,  that  evidence  of  the  destination  and 
purposes  of  a  vessel  may  boAought  everywhere 
within  her.  It  is  clear  tfii  even  in  a  much 
stronger  case,  when  a  neutral  (Danish)  con- 
voy was  taking  a  neutral  ship  to  her  destina- 
tion, we  refui»d  to  consider  the  convoy  any 
guarantee  that  the  ship  was  really  going 
whither  it  asserted  that  it  was  going.  Now 
a  ship  of  the  royalikiavy  is  a  mu(£  more  trust- 
wortny  security  for  the  destination  of  a  ves- 
sel than  any  mail-bag  can  be,  and  yet  wo  in- 
sisted on  our  right  to  search  that  ship  for 
evidence  as  to  its  seal  destination .  It  is  dear 
that,  looking  at  our  rights  as  a  belligerent,  it 
would  be  an  extremely  rash  and  silly  proceed- 
ing to  sarrender  now  what  is  absolutely 
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sential  to  any  saooesiCul  blockade — ^the  right 
to  investigate  freely  the  evidence  as  to  any 
ship's  destination.  Xbose  who  say  that  be- 
cause the  Peterhoff's  papers  were  made  out 
for  Matomoras,  it  was  certainly  bound  thither, 
sav  what  they  cannot  prove,  and  what  no 
bellira^ent  would  aoeept  on  that  evidence. 
No  ooubt  the  right  of  search  is  very  incon- 
venient for  neutrals,  as  we  now  find ;  but  If 
we  ever  wish  to  exercise  it  aeain  as  a  beUie- 
erent,  we  moat  take  can.,  eTn  if  led  by  £> 
hiffher  and  nobler  consideration,  not  to  be 
lea  away  by  the  advocates  who  are  only 
pleading  for  our  immediate  wishes,  not  for 
our  permanent  interests  as  a  maritime^State. 
— Spectator,  9  May. 

Thb  Russian  Government  has  replied  to  the 
Throe  Powers — to  France  in  a  very  concilia- 
tory spirit;  to  England  at  length,  and  not 
without  severity  of  tone;  to  Austria  with 
curt,  good-natured  indifierence.  To  all  three 
Prince  Gortschakoff  insists  on  the  crimes  of 
the  '*  Cosmopolitan  Revolution  "  which  has 
lighted  these  fires  in  Poland.  To  all  three 
he  professes  the  ardent  desire  of  his  august 
master  to  give  permanent  peace  and  prosper- 
ity to  Poland,  and  denies  that  this  can  be 
done  till  the  revolutionary  tendencies  have 
been  fairly  beaten  in  Poland  and  smothered 
in  the  other  European  States.  The  reply  to 
England  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate,  though 
the  least  conciliatory,  and  is,  in  effect,  when 
yon  have  distiMed  away  the  fluid  words,  a  re- 
fusal to  re-establish  Alexander's  Constitution 
of  1815,  or  anything  like  it.  It  is  said,  that 
after  the  replies  to  &e  notes  of  the  great  pow- 
ers had  been  sent.  Prince  Gortschakaff  read 
a  confidential  note  to  the  three  ambassadors 
in  St.  Petersburg,  explaining  the  programme 
of  reforms  intended  to  be  carried  out  in  Po- 
land by  the  emperor.  The  introduction  of 
these  reforms  would  bo  made  directly  afler  the 
pacification  of  Poland.  Long,  then,  may  it 
De  delayed ! 

It  is  stated  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
srowmg  popularity  of  the  Polish  revolt  in 
Sweden  and  in  Finland  is  creating  consider- 
able alarm.  The  Governor-General  of  Fin- 
land speaks  of  the  growing  restlessness  of 
the  people,  and  urges  the  Government  to  in- 
crease tno  Russian  force  there.  The  fear  of 
aid  to  the  insurgents  from  Sweden  is  causing 
the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of  twelve  vessels  at 
Cronstadt.  The  emperor  is  clearly  contem- 
plating war  as  very  probable.  In  answer  to 
a  loyaladdreas  from  Moscow,  he  says,  **  I  still 
have  hopes  that  we  may  avoid  a  general  war. 
If  however,  war  should  be  our  destiny,  I  am 
convinced  we  shall  know  how  to  defend  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  and  the  countries 
which  are  inseparably  connected  wi^  it." 
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HOT    600   HWOMB    TO-NIGHT. 


«*  Foemi  «r  Bnsl  life  in  Um  DoffvH  Dialeet' 
By  WiUiam  BsniM.    Thud  CoUMtioB. 

NOT  GOO  HWOXB  lO-KIOHT. 

No,  no,  vhj  yoa'TC  noo  vife  at  hwome 
AJbiden  up  till  you  do  come. 
Zoo  leave  your  hat  upon  the  pm, 
Vor  I'm  yoar  waiter,  here's  your  ion, 
Wi'  chair  to  rest,  an'  bed  to  roost ; 
Ton  have  but  little  work  to  do 
This  vrosty  time  at  hwome  in  mSl, 
Tour  frozen  wheel's  a-stannen  still. 
The  sleepen  ice  woont  grind  t<w  yoo. 
No,  no,  yon  woont  goo  hwome  to-ai^bitf 
Good  Bobin  While,  o'  Gragliii  milL 


As  I  come  by,  to-day,  whcve  sfcood 
Wi'  neaked  trees,  the  purple  wood. 
The  scarlet  hunter's  ho'ses  veet 
Tore  up  the  sheaken  ground,  wind-fleet, 
Wi'  reachen  heads,  an'  pankdn  hides  ; 
The  while  the  flat-winged  rooks  in  Tlock, 
Did  swim  a^eenen  at  their  height ; 
But  your  good  riv«r,  since  la«t  m^i, 
Wer  all  a-vrose  so  still's  a  rock. 
No,  no,  you  woont  goo  hwome  to-me^ 
Good  Bobin  White,  o'  Cran^  milL 

Zee  how  the  hniBen  win'  do  blow, 
A-whirlen  down  the  giddy  snow : 
Zee  how  the  sky's  a-weirdti  dim. 
Behind  the  elem's  neaked  Urn' 
That  there  do  lean  above  the  leane ; 
Zoo  te&ke  your  pleioe  bezide  the  dogs, 
▲n'  sip  a  drop  o'  hwome-brewed  eale. 
An*  ling  your  song  or  tell  your  teale. 
While  I  do  bait  the  Tire  wi'  logs. 
No,  no,  yon  woont  goo  hwome  to-nighfc. 
Good  Bobin  White,  o'  CragUn  mill. 


Your  meare*s  in  steable  wi*  her  hocks 
In  straw  above  her  vetterlooks, 
A-reachdn  up  her  meany  neck. 
An'  pulldn  down  good  hay  yrom  reck, 
A-meaken  slight  o'  snow  an'  sleet ; 
She  don't  want  you  upon  her  back. 
To  vaU  i^on  the  slipp'ry  stwoiMS 
On  Holly  hill,  an'  break  vour  bwones. 
Or  miss,  in  snow,  her  hiaden  track. 
No,  BO,  you  woont  goo  hwome  to-night» 
Good  Rok»n  White,  o'  Cniglin  nulls 


Here,  Jenny,  come  pull  out  your  key 
An*  hansell  wi'  some  tidy  tn 
The  silver  pot  that  we  do  owe 
To  your  pnae  butter  at  tiie  show, 
An'  put  some  bread  upon  the  bwoaid. 
Ah !  he  do  smile ;  now  that  'ill  do, 
He'll  stay.    Here,  PoUy,  brin^  fk  lig^t^ 
We'll  have  a  happy  hour  to-night, 
I'm  thankful  we  be  in  the  lew. 
No,  no,  he  woont  goo  hwome  to-ni^it. 
Not  apbi9  White,  o'  Qngfia  milL 


8ABLT  PIATMEATI. 

A'teb  many  long  years  had  a^^iin. 

The  while  I  wer  a^^one  TTom  the  pleace, 
I  come  bock  to  the  >7clds,  where  the  zun 

Ov  her  childhood  did  shcrar  me  bar  feaee. 
There  her  £&ther,  years  woMer.  did  stoop. 

An'  her  brother,  wer  now  a-grown  staid, 
An'  the  apple  tree  lower  did  droop 

Out  in  orcha'd  where  we  had  a^-play'd. 
Hiere  wer  some  things  a-ssemen  the 

But  Meaxy's  a-muried  awajr. 


There  wer  two  little  children 

WI'  a  message  to  me,  oh !  so  fttf  r 
As  the  mother  that  th^  did  aoo  mcnt* 

When  in  childhood  she  play'd  wi'  me  then: 
Zoo  they  twold  me  that  if  I  waqld  eome 

Down  to  Coomb,  I  diould  see  a  wold  fricad, 
Vor  a  playmeate  o'  mine  wer  at  hwome. 

An'  would  stay  till  another  we^'s  end. 
At  the  dear  pworched  door,  could  I  dare. 

To  zee  M^aiy  a-married  away ! 

On  the  flower-not,  now  aQ  a-trod 

Stwony  hard,  the  green  grass 
An'  the  long-alighted  woomne  did  nod 

Vrom  the  wall,  wi*  a  loose-hangea  head. 
An'  the  martin's  clay  nest  wer  a^ug 

Up  below  the  brewn  oves,  in  the  dry. 
An'  the  rooks  had  a-roek'd  brood  o'  yooBg* 

On  the  dems  below  the  May  afcy  ; 
But  the  bud  on  the  bed,  coolden  bide, 

Wi'  young  Meary  a^married  away. 

There  the  c<^)e&-wood,  a-grown  to  a  height, 

Wer  a->vell*d,  an'  the  primrwoee  in  blooth, 
Among  chips  on  the  ground  a-tum'd  white, 

Wer  a-quiv'ren,  aU  beare  o'  their  lewth. 
The  green  moss  wer  a^pread  on  the  thatch* 

Tl^t  I  left  yellow  reed,  an'  avoie 
The  small  green,  there  did  swing  a  new  hatoh, 

Vor  to  1^  me  walk  in  to  tne  door. 
Oh !  the  rook  did  stiU  rook  o'er  the  liok. 

But  wi'  Meary  a-married  away. 


BPIGRAM& 

Taiseorpae 

Is  Tommy  Thorpe's.    (FW  »*) 

Beviiededit^ — 

Thorpe's 
Corpse. 

ox  A  SMVQQUa^ 

Here  I  lies 
Killed  by  the  XI& 

# 
oa  A  Loooiconvs. 

Gdlimuifcor 

Or  five  she  bore ; 
The  signals  wom  in  vaip  ; 

Grown  old  and  rusted. 

Her  biler  busted. 
And  'p""*'**^  the  excursion  train. 
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THE    SEARCH    AMONG    THE    8LAIN. 


THE  8BABCH  AMOVQ  THE  SLAIS. 

The  following  wm  raggested  by  the  £ut  of  the 
bodj  of  a  soldier  being  found  with  an  open  Bible 
prcwed  to  his  heart  :— 

SiusxT  the  thaDderiog  cannon's  roar. 
And  the  white  smoke  abore  the  field 
Hong,  like  the  mist,  the  mountains  o'er 
When  morning's  glories  ore  revealed. 

Knapsack  and  caisson  here  and  there— 
The  broken  sword  and  bayonet 
Gleam,  sod  memorials,  that  here. 
Legions,  in  hostile  strife,  have  met 

The  rank  grass  broken,  bamt,  and  stained 
Plowed,  by  the  charger's  maddened  hoof. 
Show  where  the  onset  was  sustained ; 
And  the  last  struggles'  mournful  proot 

Here  lies  a  shivered  banner  spear. 
And  there  the  gaUant  bearer's  fform  ; 
The  fragments  of  the  standard  dear. 
Might  not  from  his  cold  grasp  be  torn. 

And  yonder  droops  a  withered  tree. 
Its  garlands  blackened,  where  the  shell, 
Bearing  its  terrible  decree. 
Beneath  its  summer  beauty  feU. 

At  length  wc  found  him — ^sweetly  now 
The  first  bright  signs  of  peace  appear 
'Mid  wrath  and  thunder,  on  his  brow 
Death's  hand  had  pressed  the  signet  here. 

His  hand,  across  his  bosom  flung. 
Still  pressed  his  open  Bible  there  ; 
While  life  blood  from  that  bosom  wrung. 
In  crimson  dyed  the  promise  fur. 

Dying  upon  the  battle  field  ; 
Thy  Lome— thy  kindred  far  away. 
Did  yonder  volume  manna  yield  f 
Gilding  life's  last  and  saddest  day. 

Rest,  noble  slecpef  !  hear  no  more 
Yon  distant  bugle's  summons  shrill. 
Thy  fight  and  victory  are  o'er. 
But  Jesus  is  thy  captain  glill  I 

M.  J.  Bishop. 
^TratiMcript, 


SONG  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SPRING  BIRDS. 

WuEN  Robin,  Swallow,  Trush,  and  Wren, 
From  "  way  down  South  "  had  come  again, 
I  roamed  through  field  and  wood  to  see 
If  birds,  like  men,  could  **  Rebels"  be  ; 
I  wondered  if  their  tiny  throats 
Would  circulate  secession  <*  notes ;" 
I  think,  may  be,  my  thoughts  they  JmeWp 
So  what  they  sang,  I'll  sing  to  you. 

Hnt  rising  from  a  sedgy  brook. 
The  stump,  bold  Bob-o'  lanooln  took ; 


"  Well  now,  I  guess  I'm  gM»'*  a^^  ^ 
**  For  my  free  speech  a  stump  to  see ; 
They  could'nt  hold  me  in  the  mesh 
Of  that  strange  net  they  call  *  Secesh  ; ' 
To  keep  me  down  they  need'nt  think  on, — 
Hurrah  I  for  Bob-and-Abram-Iinoaln !  " 

The  Robin  Red-breast  sang  his  song  ; 
*<  Ah  me  !  I've  seen  such  fearful  wroog ! 
I  thought  at  first  the  storm  would  dear  up. 
But  soon  I  had  no  heart  to  <  chiirap ! ' 
The  •  Sunny  South '  is  fine,  I  know. 
When  Northern  hills  are  wiiite  with 
But  oh,  'tis  full  of  grief  and  pain  ! 
Cheer  up !  chirrup  I'm  home  again." 


The  Wren  piped  forth  her  tiny  cry  ; 

"  A  little  thing,  I  know  am  I ; — 

But  small,  "weak  things,  like  yoa  and  me. 

My  sister  Sparrow,  love  the  free  !  " 

The  Sparrow  heard  the  lowly  caU, 

And  said,  "  who  heeds  the  sparrows'  fidl. 

And  keeps  them  always  in  uia  sight. 

Shall  hear  xe  sing  <  God  speed  the  lUght ! '  " 


Then  Jay,  the  blue-bird,  joined  the  throng. 

And  bade  the  white  Dove  fly  along  ; 

And  Oriole,  with  throat  of  red, — 

And  then  exultantly,  he  said, — 

**  Come,  loyal  birds,  and  as  we  stand. 

Behold  the  colors  of  our  Land  ! 

Let  every  bird  that's  brave  and  true. 

Sing,  cheer,  the  Red  and  White  and  Blue ! 


»» 


The  sky  o'er  head  was  clear  and  bright. 
The  North  wind  sang  o'er  plain  Bud  height ; 
The  rill  went  singing  on  its  way. 
And  leaves  and  flowers  were  bright  and  gay ; 
The  rock  and  wood  and  meadow  rang. 
As  loud  and  clear  and  sweet  th^  sang. 
And  every  bird,  it  seemed  to  me. 
Sang  "  Praise  the  Lord  !  We're  free !  we're  fires !" 

— Commonwealth, 


ALL'S  WELL. 

BT  BARSIBT  X'SWEN  KIXBAXiL. 

The  day  is  ended.    Ere  I  sink  to  sleep 

My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  Tlime : 
Father  !  forgive  my  trespasses,  and  keep 
This  little  life  of  mine. 

With  loving  kindness  curtain  thou  mv  bed  ; 
And  cool  in  rest  my  burning  pilgnm-feet ; 
Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  h^-— 
So  shall  my  sleep  be  sweet 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  dear  Lord,  and  thee, 
No  fears  my  soul's  unwavering  faith  can  shake ; 
All's  well !  whichever  side  the  grave  for  me 
The  morning  light  may  break ! 

— BotUm  Review. 
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Hakdlt  any  cIbm  of  organic  agencies  is 
more  wonderful  or  more  intereeting  than  the 
iuiigi,  whose  mioute  forms  and  insignificant 
appesnnoe  heneaih  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
groat  bustling  world  of  sense  and  sight  escape 
our  ordinary  observation.  In  this  obscure 
and  subordinate  position,  kept  down  by  the 
hcftlthy  energies  of  higher  organisms,  and 
prevented  from  increasing  too  rapidly  and 
spreading  too  widely  by  a  nice  balance  of 
physical  conditions,  they  are  important  and 
indispensable  auxiliaries  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  Upon  thsoi  dsfvolves  the  duty  of  ac- 
celerating the  natural  process  of  decay — ab- 
sorbing into  living  tissues,  and  thus  render- 
ing innocuous,  the  poisonous  gases  continually 
exhaled  into  the  atmosphere  by  dead  and  de- 
composing substances,  and  preparing  from 
the  corrupted  masses  of  eflbte,  organic  mat- 
ter, a  fertile  soil  in  which  future  plants  may 
grow  ;  the  exuvim  of  one  generation,  elalxy- 
rated  by  their  mysterious  chemistry,  serving 
as  the  materials  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
naiioe  of  the  next.    Standing  oo  the  borders 
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of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  occupying  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  two  great  confluent 
streams  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  they 
are  obviously  designed  to  arrest  the  fleeting 
particles  which,  having  served  their  purpose 
in  one  form  of  organisation,  are  fast  hasten- 
ing downwards  to  the  night  of  chaos  and 
death,  and  send  them .  once  more  in  new 
forms,  and  with  new  properties,  to  keep  the 
vortex  of  life  in  ceaseless  motion. 

Such  are  their  highly  useful  functions  in 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but  when  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  is  overturned,  and  the  re- 
straints of  her  laws  partially  removed,  they 
suddenly  start  up  into  gigantic,  mutinous 
life— are  multiplied  till  they  become  over- 
whelming— and  by  the  sheer  force  of  count* 
less  numbers,  ravage  and  destroy  everything 
before  them.  Just  as  the  electrical  forces 
are  continually  playing  harmlessly  around 
us,  circulating  through  the  smallest  particles 
of  matter  as  well  as  among  its  mightiest 
masses,  giving  health  and  energy  to  plants 
and  animals,  and  motion  to  our  earth  and 
surrounding  worlds,  but  when  certain  condi- 
tions are  present,  or  certain  barriers  removed, 
the  lightnings  flash,  the  thunders  roar,  and 
the  awful  storm  goes  forth  on  its  work  of 
destruction  ;  so  the  seeds  and  germs  of  these 
obscure  and  unnoticed  agencies  are  floating 
harmlessly  in  countless  myriads  on  every 
breeze — in  the  air  of  our  houses — lying  on 
the  various  objects  around  us,  could  wc  see 
them  sufficiently  magnified — on  the  earth — 
in  the  waters,— everywhere ; — their  mature 
forms  are  laboring  incessantly  and  beneficially 
in  dark  and  lonely  places,  concealed  and 
overtopped,  as  it  were,  by  the  higher  types 
of  life ;  but  when  atmospheric  and  other  con- 
ditions fitvorable  for  their  dcrelopmont  are 
present,  they  burst  the  bands  wl^ich  pre- 
viously confined  them,  and  revel  in  a  wild- 
ness  and  prodigality  of  life  which  is  truly 
astounding.  We  are  surrounded  by,  we  are 
living  in  the  very  midst  of,  a  world  of  or- 
ganic forces,  possessed  of  incalculable  powers 
of  harm,  which  may  at  any  time  be  let  looflc 
and  overwhelm  us;  but  the  same  Power 
which  safely  imprisons  the  nai^ccnt  enrtli- 
quake  in  the  rooky  chambers  of  the  enrth, 
and  chains  the  subtle  forces  of  electricity  in 
I  the  bosom  of  the  cloud,  restrains  the  rnvtigee 
'of  these  mysterious  powers,  and  euipIo\ii 
I  them  as  useful  and  beneficial  agents,  except 
;  at  rare  intarvalf ,  when  tbey  are  permitted  to 
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Bct  aa  the  mmiBteni  of  Hk  yengeaaoe,  and 
bring  the  gailty  nations  to  repentance.  Saeh 
a  thought  as  this  may  seldom  occur  to  our 
minds,  owing  to  the  long-continued  and  uni- 
form stability  of  nature's  laws ;  but  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  excite  in  us,  even  in  the  most 
fiiTorable  circumstances,  a  deep  sense  of  our 
helplessness  and  dependence. 

If  we  compare  the  two  kingdoms— the  an- 
imal and  ^vegetable — with  each  other,  we 
shall  find  many  striking  points  of  .resem- 
blance between  them,  indicating  that  the  life 
which  pervades  both  is  the  same  in  kind, 
though  different  in  degree.  The  stem  and 
branches  of  a  plant  may  be  compared  to  the 
skeleton  of  an  animal ;  the  pith  of  young 
trees  and  shrubs  to  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
upward  current  of  the  sap  in  spring,  and  its 
descent  in  summer  or  autumn,  is  like  the  dr- 
oulation  of  the  blood,  which  fluid,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  is  green  in  the  one  and 
red  in  the  other — the  two  most  obvious  com- 
plementary colors ;  while  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
the  lungs  of  plants,  resembles  the  respiration 
of  animals.  This  curious  analogy  between 
the  two  departments  of  organic  nature  may 
be  traced,  not  only  in  their  structure,  and 
the  respective  functions  which  they  perform, 
but  also  in  the  derangements  which  occasion- 
ally occur  in  these,  produced  by  un&vorable 
external  circumstances.  As  animals  are  sub- 
ject to  diseases  caused  by  filthy  habits,  vitia- 
tion of  the  air,  overcrowding,  or  fiunine ;  so 
are  plants  rendered  unhealthy  by  improper 
cultivation  or  unsuitable  meteorological  con- 
ditions. The  epidemics  of  animals  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  blights  of  plants.  Ani- 
mal epidemics  are  the  terrible  yet  wise  and 
beneficent  means  employed  by  Providenoe  for 
sweeping  away  at  once,  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  suffering  possible,  creatures  whose 
ooneti  cut  ions  had  been  enfeebled  by  a  long 
course  of  unnatural  living,  and  whose  lives 
had  in  consequence,  become  a  burden  to 
themselves,  and  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  more  healthy  and  vigorous 
races,  propagated  by  the  individuals  whose 
stronger  physical  powers  enabled  them  to 
survive  the  general  wreck.  Vegetable  epi- 
demics, on  the  other  hand,  which  are  most 
frequent  and  destructive  among  the  plants 
which  are  reared  by  man  for  his  food,  are 
wisely  designed  as  wholesale  remedies  for  the 
evils  produced  by  unskilful  culture  and  un- 
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fiivorabledimaticcixoumBtances;  degenerate 
forms  being  thus  extirpated,  and  a  hardiar 
stock  saved  to  become  the  progenitors  of  more 
useful  varieties.  Animal  epidemics  are  enp- 
posed  to  be  caused  by  an  animal  poison,  the 
product  of  deoomposed  animal  matter  ex- 
creted by  the  human  body  itself;  so  ^be 
blights  of  plants  are  caused  by  vegetable 
parasites  —  the  morbific  agencies  in  either 
case  being  derived  from  the  same  order  to 
which  each  respectively  belongs.  All  ani- 
mal epidemics,  though  possessed  of  distinct- 
ive  oharacters,  which  warrant  us  in  n^arding 
them  as  specifically  diflerent  diseases,  have 
yet  so  much  in  common,  as  to  indicate  that 
they  belong  to  one  family  or  class — ^the  same 
conditions  which  favor  or  prevent  the  propa- 
gation of  one,  fiivoring  or  preventing  the 
propagation  of  all ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  aU 
vegetable  epidemics  are  caused  by  diierent 
species  or  forms  of  one  great  group  of  fungi, 
which  require  the  same  circumstances  for 
their  development,  and  conversely  may  he 
prevented  by  the  application  of  the  same 
remedies.  We  find,  also,  that  while  there 
have  been  several  memorable  plagues — euch 
as  the  black  death  and  the  sweating  sickness 
of  the  Middle  Ages— which  revolutionised  so- 
ciety by  their  efiects,  and  stand  out  as  prom- 
inent landmarks  in  history,  certain  forms  of 
fever  and  other  contagious  diseases  seem  to 
be  inseparable  from  man's  social  condition, 
being  present  with  greater  or  less  viralenoe 
among  large  populations  everywhere ;  so,  oa 
the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  vegetable  epi- 
demics, while  several  notorious  plagues — 
such  as  the  potato  and  vine  diseases — ^have 
sprung  up  suddenly,  raged  univereally  over  a 
largo  geographical  area,  reached  a  dimax* 
and  then  to  a  certain  extent  subsided,  there 
are  forms  of  blight— such  as  those  affeeting 
the  cereal  crops — ^that  are  continuous,  ap- 
pearing season  after  season,  though  not  to  an 
alarming  extent, — ^found  more  or  less  in  every 
field,  and  seeming  to  be  so  closely  connected, 
physiologically,  with  the  com  plants,  that 
we  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  soe  Uiem  com- 
pletely eradicated.  And  lastly,  to  complete 
the  list  of  these  ourious  analogies,  animal 
and  vegetable  epidemics  are  very  frequency 
oo-relaUid — the  ono  following  or  being  pro- 
duced by  the  other. 

The  pestilence,  by  an  inevitable  necessity, 
fbllows  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  famine- 
blight;    while  the  advent   of  wide-spread 
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plagaes  in  the  Middle  Agei  yna  inTariablj 
hetaidod  bj  a  Tast  derelopment  of  poraaitio 
fongt-^tbus  proTing  that  the  eame  abnonsal 
oonditioDS  of  the  atmoiphere  which  are  inju- 
rioas  to  pbnts  in  a  state  of  coltivationy  are 
alao  injurious  to  man  in  a  state  of  societj. 
One  of  the  moetantcTesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  perplexing  problems  in  botany,  meets  ns 
at  this,  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry,  yiz.,  the 
ongin  of  the  so-caUed  regetable  epidemics. 
We  have  asserted — and  this  is  pretty  gener- 
ally admitted — ^that  fungi  are  the  immediately 
exciting,  but  what  are  the  predisposing 
causes  ?  Are  these  Tegetable  parasites  which 
appear  on  ^our  blighted  food-plants,  the  pri- 
mary cause  or  the  secondary  effect  of  the  dis- 
eases with  which  they  are  connected?  To 
this  question  Tarions  answers  have  been 
given  more  or  lees  satis&ctory ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  divides  the  schools  of  sci- 
ence. Fungi,  as  a  class,  vegetate  on  decayed 
substances.  They  are  not,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  true  parasites,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  incapable  of  contending  with  the  vital 
forces  of  plants  when  healthy  and  growing. 
They  require  a  dead  and  decomposing  matrix. 
They  are  incapable  of  eliminating  the  ele- 
ments on  which  they  subsist  from  living  sub- 
stances. Their  medB  may  circulate  in  the 
tissues  of  living  plants,  from  the  seed  up  to 
the  flowering  and  fruiting ;  but  they  remain 
innocaoos  in  an  undeveloped  state  —  kept  in 
check  by  the  strength  of  the  vital  principle, 
until  symptoms  of  decay  begin  to  appear, 
when  immediately  they  break  their  fetters, 
— seize  upon  the  decomposing  parts  with  their 
tiny  fangs, — devebp  themselTee  speedily  into 
perfect  fungi,  —  multiply  tbemselTcs  into  a 
colony,  and  luxuriate  on  the  afibcted  plant, 
until  the  work  of  destruction  is  ccnnplete. 
In  most  cases,  the  process  of  decay  must  be 
pretty  fiir  advanced ;  the  withered  leaf  or 
branch  must  have  fallen  from  the  tree,  and 
been  exposed  for  a  considemUe  time  to  the 
decomposing  influences  of  the  weather,  before 
any  fungi  make  their  appearance  upon  it. 
But,  though  this  be  the  habit  of  the  family 
generally,  there  are  striking  exoeptiooB. 
There  is  one  group,  whose  peculiarity  it  is  to 
grow  only  on  living  plants  in  the  manner  of 
true  parasites.  They  appear  on  the  healthi- 
est and  most  luxuriant  individuab,  and  are 
never  found  on  dead  or  decaying  substances. 
So  far  as  the  most  minute  microscopical  ex- 
amination can  detenniD09  they  are  not  pre- 


ceded by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  plants  to  which  they  attach  themselves, 
any  alteration  of  tissue,  any  symptom  of  de- 
cay or  death,  any  predisposing  peculiarity 
whatever,  —  their  presence  being  influenced 
solely  by  drcumstanocs  of  proximity,  or  by 
atmospheric  oonditionB.  This  excepticmal 
fact  places  the  question  of  the  origin  of  veg- 
etable epidemics  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 
It  indicates  that  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two  opposite  opinions  commonly  entertained 
— that  fungi  in  some  cases  are  the  primary 
exciting  causes,  while  in  other  cases  they  are 
the  secondary  e£Eeots.  The  blights  that  affect 
cultivated  plants  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  groupsi  ohaxaoterised  by  different  phe- 
nomena,  though  to  a  certain  extent  o(»related, 
viz.,  those  which  infest  the  cereals,  and  those 
which  infest  green  crops,  whether  of  the  gar- 
den or  field.  The  fonner  are  caused  by  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  (bngi  called  Uredines,  which 
grow  on^  on  living  plants ;  the  latter  are 
connected  with  another  class  of  fungi  called 
Mucedines,  which  generally  require  certain 
morbid  alterations  of  tissue  or  function,  and 
other  predisposing  causes,  before  they  make 
their  appearance.  If  we  bear  this  arrango> 
ment  in  mind,  it  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
different  vegetable  epidemics^  and  throw  some 
lighten  that  proyerbial  darkness  in  which 
the  pestilence  has  ever  walked,  irom  the  days 
of  David  till  the  present  time. 

In  following  out  the  division  above  pro- 
posed, we  have  first  to  deal  with  those  dis- 
eases which  are  excited  primarily  by  the 
growth  of  the  uredines.  This  peculiar  group 
of  fungi  have  been  called  Hypodermii,  because 
they  originate  beneath  the  cuticle  of  plants. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  are 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  it,  divided  into 
three  genera^  whose  botanical  characters  are 
very  fluctuating  and  indefinite,  presenting 
singularly  few  variatioos  or  departures  Atom 
the  femily  type.  Their  appearance  and  mode 
oi  growth  are  so  anomalous,  that  their  title 
to  the  name  of  plants  has  more  than  once 
been  disputed ;  minute  and  insignificant  as 
some  would  deem  them,  they  have  furnished 
matter  for  Tolnmes  as  large  and  controversies 
as  hot  as  any  of  the  entities  which  so  long 
divided  the  rival  sohoola  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
One  writer^  M.  Unger,  whose  work  is 
placed  first  on  the  list  at  the  head  of  this 
artiolei  attempts  to  prore  that  these  so-called 
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fungi  are  mere  cntaneous  diseases  of  plants, 
arising  from  a  derangement  of  the  respira- 
tory functions,  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
skin  diseases  of  animals,  as  they  appear 
chiefly  on  rank  luxuriant  plants.  The  inter- 
cellular spaces  beneath  the  epidermis,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  are  gorged  with  the  super- 
abundant juices  which  coagulate,  and  resolve 
themselves,  by  expansion  and  exposure  to  the 
air,  into  compact  homogeneous  masses  of 
very  minute  powdery  particles ;  the  so-called 
fungi  being  thus  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
organization  of  the  superfluous  sap.  This, 
like  all  other  kindred  doctrines  so  pertina- 
ciously advanced  by  the  advocates  of  sponta- 
neous or  equivocal  generation,  and  so  plan- 
sible  at  first  sight,  is  found,  on  more  minute 
and  accurate  examination,  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  Every  proof  of  anal- 
ogy is  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  These  abnor- 
mal appearances  are  caused  by  true  parasitic 
plants.  They  have  a  separate  individual  ex- 
istence, entirely  independent,  so  far  as  any 
organic  tie  is  concerned,  of  the  matrix  on 
which  they  are  produced ;  they  have  differ- 
ent stages  of  development,  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar organization,  organs  of  reproduction 
extremely  simple  in  structure,  but  perfectly 
adapted  for  their  purpose,  and  true  seeds  or 
germs  by  which  they  may  be  propagated. 
Though  among  the  lowest  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion, entirely  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
and  having  no  parts  corresponding  to  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  flowering  plants, 
we  have  only  to  place  them  under  the  micro- 
scope to  discover  that  they  are  as  perfect  in 
their  own  order  as  plants  higher  in  the  scale. 
The  whole  group  may  bo  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  series  of  pustules  or  patches, 
breaking  out  on  various  parts  of  living 
plants  immediately  underneath  the  skin, 
which  is  ruptured,  and  rises  around  them 
in  ragged,  pufiy  blisters.  These  patches  are 
of  difierent  sises,  from  a  minute,  almost  in- 
visible speck,  to  a  large  uniform  eruption 
covering  the  whole  plant  affected,  and  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  though  black,  brown,  and 
orange-red  are  the  most  frequent.  To  the 
naked  eye  they  appear  simply  as  collections 
of  powdery  matter,  as  if  the  plants  on  which 
thoy  are  produced  were  dusted  over  with 
soot  or  ochre.  When  examined  by  an  or- 
dinary microscope,  each  of  the  grains  of 
powder  of  which  the  mass  is  composed  is 
found  to  be  a  round  hoUow  ball,  or  pod* 
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shaped  case  divided  into  compartments,  and 
containing  in  its  interior  a  number  of  amailer 
spherules,  which  are  the  seeds.  The  pod- 
shaped  cases  are  connected  wiUi  the  surfiuse 
on  which  they  are  developed  by  means  of 
short  foot-stalks  set  on  end  and  cloeely  com- 
pacted, somewhat  like  the  pile  of  velvet; 
while  the  raised  cases  are  united  to  each 
other  by  means  of  mlvery  threads  or  fila- 
ments, extremely  attenuated,  which  wind  in 
and  out  among  them,  and  are  called  the 
spawn  or  mycelium,  being  all  that  these  ca- 
rious plants  possess  in  lieu  of  root,  stem,  and 
leaves.  The  whole  v^etative  system  is  rep- 
resented in  them  by  these  gossamer  threads, 
which  are  quite  invisible,  except  to  a  very 
powerful  microscope ;  and  the  whole  repro- 
ductive system  by  these  little  cases,  which 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  mere  grains  of  red 
or  bhick  dust.  One  has  a  feeling  of  wonder 
akin  to  awe  in  gazing  on  these  primitive  or- 
ganisms, life  in  them  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  expreesion,  but  not  therefore  reiw 
dered  more  intelligible  to  oar  comprehen- 
sion; on  the  contrary,  the  nearer  in  each 
humble  plants  we  are  brought  to  its  souree, 
the  more  mysterious  and  perplexing  does  it 
become.  We  may  reach  its  ultimate  forms, 
but  its  essence  eludee  our  search.  We  may 
dissect  these  forms  under  our  microeoopes, 
and  analyse  them  by  chemical  tests,  until  we 
see  almost  the  last  atom  into  which  the  sofaftle 
principle  has  retired :  but  the  minutest  par- 
ticle is  an  impenetrable  shrine,  an  impregna- 
ble citadel,  which  baffles  our  utmost  efforts 
to  break  into  and  reveal  to  the  light  of  day. 
Life  is,  indeed,  *'  the  perennial  standing  mir- 
acle of  the  universe,"  forever  wonderful,  for- 
ever fresh,  the  enigma  which  the  Sphinx  of 
time  is  forever  proposing  without  hope  of  a 
solution, — the  mysterious  Nile,  which  flows 
on  its  long,  solitary  way  beneath  the  gay 
sunshine  and  the  solemn  stars,  cheering  and 
enlivening  the  desert  of  this  world,  its  sources 
lying  flir  above  us  at  an  invisible  remoteness, 
and  its  outlet  carrying  us  into  the  shadowy 
regions  of  the  silent  Unknown ! 

The  Uredinee,  whose  ideal  forms  we  have 
thus  briefly  sketched,  are  the  fungi  which 
cause  the  epidemics  of  our  cereal  crops,  and 
are,  therefore,  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant. Attention  has  been  directed  to 
these  epidemics  ever  since  the  origin  of  fvs- 
teraatio  agriculture ;  their  remarkable  char- 
acter, and  the  devastations  which  they  pro- 
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dace,  oonld  sot  fiul  to  force  then  upon  the 
notice  of  the  fanner.  But  it  is  ouly,  com- 
paratively epealuDg,  of  kte  yean  that  their 
true  nature  has  been  understood.  For  ages 
they  wero  invested  with  a  superstitious  mys- 
tery. They  were  attributed  to  un&yorabie 
combinations  of  the  planets,  to  comets  and  lu- 
nar influences,  and  other  equally  grotesque 
and  reoondito  causes,  before  which  skill  and 
industry  were  helpless.  About  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  the  mischief  pro- 
duced by  them  among  the  grain  crops  was 
so  serious  and  wide-spread,  that  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  great  naturalist,  resolved  to  in- 
stitute careful  investigations  into  their  true 
character  and  habits,  with  the  view  of  devis- 
ing means  for  their  prevention.  The  task 
was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  M.  Baver,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  botanists  of  that  pe- 
riod, who  examined  the  diseased  wheat  micro- 
scopically, and  published  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  a  most  interesting  volume,  illus- 
trated by  skilful  and  most  accurate  drawings 
of  the  different  microscopical  parts  of  struc- 
ture ;  thus  placing  the  vegetable  nature  of 
these  appearances  beyond  dispute.  The  orig- 
inal work,  still  in  MS.,  we  believe,  is  pre- 
aerved  in  the  BriUsb  Museum ;  but  a  popular 
abstract  of  it  was  published  in  the  Penny 
Magazine  for  1833.  Since  then,  innumerx 
able  pamphlets  and  articles  have  appeared 
independently  and  in  agricultural  and  scien- 
tific journals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  con- 
taining the  observations  of  theoretical  bota- 
nists, and  the  experiments  and  suggestions 
of  practical  agriculturists.  The  list  phMed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  literature  of  the 
subject  has  already  reached,  and  the  interest 
and  importance  that  have  been  attached  to  it 
by  thoughtful  men. 

The  Uredines  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
species  of  grain,  but  range  over  the  whole 
cereal  group ;  one  or  two  forms  are  found  on 
all  the  cerealia  indiscriminately,  while  other 
forms  are  restricted  to  the  species  on  which 
they  are  produced,  their  appearance  and  mode 
of  growth  being  the  same  in  all  circumstances. 
Wheat  is  infested  with  several  uredos,  corn 
and  barky  with  two  or  three  kinds.  A  pe- 
culiar species  of  ustiiago  uSoda  maise  or  In- 
dian com ;  while  the  rice  of  the  East  is  often 
serioaslyiijared  by  another  species.  In  every 
country  some  f<»m  or  other  prevails  on  the 
l^ain  peculiar  to  it,  so  that  the  raggs  of  these 
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blights  IS  as  ezftenaive  as  the  osreals  they 
infest.  From  the  dreary  wastes  of  Lapland, 
where  in  the  dim  glimmering  sunlight  of  the 
short  hyperborean  summer  a  stunted  and 
scanty  crop  of  com  or  rye  is  reared,  to  the 
sweltering  rice-fields  that  shimmer  under  the 
glowing  skies  of  India,  the  range  of  these 
ubiquitous  fungi  extends.  They  are  also 
found  at  all  altitudes  where  the  cereals  axe 
capable  of  growing,— on  the  miserable  crops 
which  the  Indian  raises  in  the  lofty  moun- 
tain valleys  of  the  Andes,  amid  the  icy  rigor 
of  an  almost  arctic  dimate,  as  well  as  on  the 
level  acres  of  golden  grain  which  the  balmy 
summer  breexe  ripples  in  light  and  shade 
along  the  sea-shore,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  gladdening  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  afibrd.  There  are  no  such  restrio- 
tjons  confining  these  within  well-defined  geo> 
graphical  regions  as  operate  in  the  case  of 
other  fungi.  They  have  the  power  of  indefi- 
nite extension  and  localisation.  Their  ex- 
tremely simple  structure  is  capable  of  accom- 
modatbig  itself  to  the  most  varied  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  almost  any  range  of 
temperature;  so  that  the  cereal  blights 
have  a  fiir  wider  geographical  distributioa 
than  the  epidemics  afibcting  animals,  which 
can  only  spread  within  certain  limits,  the 
heat  of  the  tropics  ofiering  an  efiective  bar- 
rier to  typhus,  and  the  cold  of  a  temperate 
climate  putting  an  efiectual  restraint  upon 
yellow  fever.  Nor  do  these  fungi  restrict 
their  ravages  to  any  one  particular  part  of 
the  com  phmts,  nor  to  any  one  stage  of 
growth.  Early  in  spring  they  are  found  on 
the  young  blades,  later  in  the  season  they 
afiect  the  glumes  and  paleiB  of  the  ear. 
They  attack  the  straw,  the  leaves,  and  chaff, 
the  flower  and  the  grain ;  and  in  all  these 
situations  they  are  more  or  less  destructive, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  season  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  devel- 
oped. When  they  appear  on  the  straw,  they 
close  up  the  stomata  or  breathing  pores, 
which  serve  for  the  gaseous  and  vaporous  ex- 
halations of  the  com,  and  thus  impart  to  it  a 
sickly  appearance.  When  occurring  on  the 
grain,  they  alter  its  substance  altogether; 
the  sap  which  should  have  produced  the  nu- 
tritious milky  kernels  being  appropriated  by 
the  parasite,  and  converted  in  its  tissues  into 
dust  and  ashes,  wishiph  of  black  and  poison- 
ous decay. 
In  order  to  fonn  a  eonect  idea  of  oereal 
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epidemioB,  it  will  be  neonmy  to  exBmiiie  the 
Tarioas  kindeof  Uredines  eomewhatiii  detell. 
Beginoing  with  the  etnw,  which  is  tint  af- 
fected, we  find  growing  on  it  a  epedee  called 
Pvcaniagraminis  fiimiliar  to  eyerj  one  under 
the  pofrabr  name  of  mildew.  Thi^  blight  is 
ezoeedinglj  common,  thongh  more  preralent 
on  late  Tarletice  ci  grain  than  on  early,  and 
on  light  Boile  than  on  heavy  ones.  It  appean 
in  the  form  of  a  number  of  dark-colored 
patches,  with  sometimes  a  slightly  orange- 
O(riored  tinge,  originating  beneath  the  ep- 
dermis  of  the  stem,  which  splits  around  them 
and  raises  them  to  the  sorfatoe.  These  dark, 
musty  spots  are  found,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  to  consist  of  a  dense  aggre- 
gstion  of  clubHshaped  bodies,  their  thicker 
end  being  divided  into  two  chambers,  each 
filled  with  minute  spores  or  seed-vessels,  and 
their  lower  end  tapering  into  a  fine  stalk  con- 
necting them  with  the  stem  of  the  com. 
When  this  disease  is  very  prevalent  and  ex- 
tensive, it  proves  remarkably  injurious,  de- 
stroying the  hope  of  the  harvest  in  the  very 
bud  as  it  were.  1%e  juices  of  the  com  are 
hiteroepted ;  Ae  stimulating  eflbets  of  light 
and  air  are  prevented,  and  the  grain  in  con- 
sequence becomes  shrivelled  and  defective, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  a  superabundant 
quantity  of  inferior  bran.  We  find  it  ft^ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  same  category  with  the  pestilence,  as  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  scourges  infiicted  by 
God  upon  a  rebeUious  people :  **  I  have  vis- 
ited you  with  blasting  and  mildew,  yet  have 
ye  not  returned  unto  Me,  saith  the  Lord." 
In  our  own  country  it  used  to  be  a  fteqoent 
cause  of  scarcity.  'In  the  year  1694,  nearly 
all  the  com  grown  in  Scotland  became  mil- 
dewed, and  a  famine  followed,  whose  efiects 
were  so  dreadful  as  to  earn  for  that  season 
the  ominous  distinction  of  the  **  Black  Year." 
From  that  period  till  1701,  the  tountry  ap- 
peared as  if  lying  under  a  curse  from  the 
same  cause,  the  crops  retarded  in  theit  growth 
and  prevented  from  ripening,  not  being  ready 
fbr  the  harvest  till  November  and  December, 
even  in  the  most  favorable  localities.  A  pea- 
tilence,  consequent  upon  this  terrible  visitar 
tion,  depopulated  whole  villages  and  districts, 
defying  the  utmost  power  of  medicine.  Hugh 
Miller,  in  his  <<  Legends  of  Cromarty,"  refers 
to  its  devastations  in  the  north,  where  the 
ruins  of  the  houses  of  its  victims  may  still 
be  seen  in  many  pkoes.    Thanks  to  an  *im* 
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proved  system  of  agrindtw,  it  is  now^  tMyw- 
ever,  robbed  of  its  formidable  power,  and 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits  of  faano, 
being  considered  one  of  the  minor  penis  of 
the  farm.  It  is  not  ooofined  to  grun  ezda- 
sively ;  all  the  cultivated  grasBes  are  move  or 
lees  subject  to  it ;  and  this  cironraslanoe  ren- 
ders it  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be 
extirpated .  It  is  a  common  error  to  say,  that 
com  and  hay  that  have  been  sta<^ed  in  wann 
damp  weather,  without  being  aafiieie&tly 
dried,  are  mildewed  when  they  take  heat 
and  beeome  matted  together  by  white  fleecy 
cobwebs.  The  dust  which  flies  about  in 
donds  when  the  mnsBcw  aie  lifted  up  and 
shaken,  are  the  seeds  of  a  fungus,  but  not 
those  of  the  true  mildew-lungnB,  the  puoei- 
nia  graminis.  They  belong  to  a  speeies  of 
mould  somewhat  similar  to  what  grovrs  on 
preserves,  old  shoes,  or  stale  eruste  of  bread, 
or  decaying  fruit  in  damp,  ill-ventilafted 
places. 

The  leaf  and  chaff  of  the  oereab  are  aulject 
to  a  disease  called  nuf ,  red-rag,  or  ved-tobin 
(Uredo  Rubigo),  from  the  rusty-red  ory^ 
hmish  patches  which  it  forms.  It  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly common,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  a  cornfield  entirely  free  from  it.  It  oc- 
curs at  all  stages  of  growth  of  the  plant  af- 
fected, appearing  on  the  leaves  in  spring 
sometimes  in  such  immense  quantitiee  that 
the  fields  look  quite  yellow  with  it,  and  later 
in  the  season  attacking  the  glumes  and  pales 
of  the  ear  afler  the  grain  is  formed.  Though 
formidable  looking,  red-ru^t  is  in  reality  the 
least  alarming  of  the  cereal  blights.  When 
developed  early,  and  restricted  to  the  leaves 
and  stem,  the  arrival  of  a  fisw  bright  sun- 
shiny days,  by  drying  up  the  moisture  in 
which  it  luxuriates,  so(m  dissipates  the  evfl, 
and  restores  the  sickly  and  drooping  plants  to 
their  former  vigor.  If,  however,  it  should 
occur  at  later  stages  of  growth,  and  infest  the 
essential  parts  of  the  ear,  it  is  more  injurious, 
especially  if  cold  wet  weather,  with  little 
sunshine  or  wind,  should  prevail  at  the  time. 
Strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  be  more  virulent 
and  dreaded  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  with 
us,  although  we  should  imagine  the  fine  sunny 
skies  of  the  south  to  be  more  unfavorable  to 
its  growth  than  our  damp  and  variable  di- 
mate.  The  late  lamented  Professor  Henslow, 
who  devoted  great  attention  to  the  various 
blights  of  the  wheat,  and  whose  obsenratioas 
and  experiments  axe  therefore  entitled  to  the 
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lUnort  oonfideiMev  pitblathed,  iA  tho  journftl 
of  the  English  Agrioaltunl  Society  for  1841, 
an  able  paper,  in  which  he  anerts  that  the 
dinoawmi  called  roBt  and  mildew,  thoogh  pop- 
nUrlj  distinct,  are  in  realitj  epecifioally 
identical.  He  diaco?ered  aereral  intermediate 
forme  linkii^  them  together,  and  proving 
their  common  origin ;  the  two  ehambered 
olub-ehaped  bodies,  fbrmerlj  sappoaed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  one,  ocoarring  in  several  wdl- 
marked  transition  forms  in  the  other.  He 
supposes  the  rust  to  be  an  earlier  stage  of 
growth  of  the  mildew ;  while  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  more  mature  form  may  be 
only  an  imperfect  or  early  conditioii  of  fungi, 
move  comfdioated,  and  higher  in  the  scale. 
The  &ct  that  they  can  multiply  themselves 
indefinitely  in  an  embryonic  state,  does  not 
militate  sgainst  sneh  a  view,  as  ferns  and 
others  of  the  higher  oryptogamia  can  propa- 
gate themselves  in  their  earliest  stages.  A 
oareful  study  of  flowerless  plants  teaches  ns 
that  many  species  have  a  tendency  to  simulate 
the  principal  distinctive  characters  of  others 
allied^  them.  This  is  especially  the  esse  in 
regard  to  the  hypodermian  fungi.  Botanists 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this 
special  department,  and  a  number  of  elabor- 
ate m(mogtaphs  have  appeared  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  as  yet  little  has  been  done  towards 
a  satisfiMStory  establisbment  of  true  and  well- 
defined  species.  Very  great  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  a  desirable  end.  The  or- 
ganisms themselves  are  so  very  minute  and 
obscure ;  a  slightly  different  form  occurs  on 
almost  every  herbaceous  phuit ;  considerable 
changes  of  appearance  and  structure  take 
place  at  the  various  stages  of  growth ;  and 
the  groups  that  are  most  marked  and  peculiar 
are  found  actimlly  to  be  closely  united  by  the 
constant  occurrence  of  intermediate  forms. 
SooM  authors,  r^gsrding  the  task  of  anang* 
ing  such  a  multitude  of  cognate  forms  under 
something  deserving  the  name  of  spedes,  as 
hopeless,  have  cnt  the  Qoidian  knot  by  the 
simple  and  easy  expedient  of  regarding  every 
form  as  a  species,  and  classifying  individuals 
according  to  the  names  of  the  plants  on  which 
they  are  found,  at  least  assigning  a  distinct 
species  to  each  natural  order.  We  have  had 
too  much  of  this  loose  and  empirical  mode  of 
^ystematimtion  of  late.  The  temptation  to 
travel  along  such  a  royal  road  in  the  study  of 
0tbe  more  difficult  branches  of  botany,  has 
been  too  great  to  be  iwisted  by  a  kigs  aom- 


ber.  The  conseqnsoeo  has  been  a  vast  acces- 
sion to  our  already  overicaded  catalogues  of 
species,  not  of  divine,  but  of  human  creation. 
Stay-at-home  botanists,  prednded  from  the 
discovery  of  new  plants,  and  having  ex- 
hausted the  comparatively  narrow  and  eir- 
oumsoribed  field  of  British  botany,  could  only 
find  a  sphere  for  their  ingenuity  in  dividing 
and  subdividing  already  existing  species  into 
varieties  and  subvarieties,  from  the  com- 
mencement nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  arranging  and  re-arranging  them 
into  new  genera  and  orders,  and  furnishing 
them  with  new  names,  until  systematic  bot- 
any has  become  a  formidable  and  repulsive 
hedge  of  thorns,  through  which  few  care  to 
penetrate  to  the  gardens  of  the  Uesperides 
beyond.  Against  this  absurd  system  of  re- 
fining and  hairsplitting,  there  has  arisen  of 
late  years  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction. 
Darwin  has  pushed  it  to  an  unjustifiable 
length,  and  <hrawn  down  upon  himself,  in 
consequence,  the  just  censure  of  men  of  sci- 
ence as  well  as  doctors  of  divinity ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  startling  oonclusions  which  he 
draws  from  his  very  modest  promises,  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  has  done  great  and  lasting 
service  to  the  cause  of  science,  by  restraining 
within  reasonable  bounds  the  prop^isity  to 
multiply  and  complicate  species,  which  was 
fast  becoming  an  Intolerable  nuisance. 

£very  farmer  is  acquainted  with  SnnU^ 
which  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  blight  in 
this  country,  and  is  found  more  or  less  in 
every  field  of  com,  to  which  grain  it  princi- 
pally confines  itself.  It  is  caused  by  the  fun- 
gus called  Uredo  segetum,  which  attacks  tho 
flower,  whose  innermost  parts  it  renders  abor- 
tive, swelling  the  pedicels,  or  little  stalks  to 
which  the  florets  are  attached,  far  beyond 
their  natural  siie.  The  whole  of  this  fleshy 
mass  is  consumed  by  the  growth  of  the  pura- 
site,  which  appears  between  the  cha£^  scales 
in  the  form  of  a  black,  sootlike  powder. 
This  musty  mass  is  invested  with  a  thin, 
glistening  skin,  which  is  finally  ruptured, 
allowing  the  dusty  partides  to  be  dispersed 
by  the  winds.  It  ii  needless  to  say,  tlmt  the 
ears  affected  with  this  disease  are  entirely 
destroyed.  Any  one  who  sees  them  must  be 
convinced  of  this;  and  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  persons,  even  in  these  enlightened 
times,  who  n^fod  the  appearanae  of  a  few 
such  diwnsod  ears  f*»i^*w  their  oonifields 
with  eonplaoeM^v  »->^»>s»^  i^i  somahow 
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or  other  they  are  harbbgerB  of  a  good  crop. 
There  have  been  frequent  ooincidenceB  of  this 
kind,  no  doubt ;  bat  the  connection  between 
the  two  circumstances  is  as  remote  as  between 
the  oft-quoted  Tenterd^i  steeple  and  Good- 
win sands.  The  fungus  appears  early  in  the 
season,  from  the  moment  that  the  ear  of  com 
emerges  from  its  hose  or  sheath.  In  some 
seasons  immense  quantities  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  cornfields  in  June,  almost  ereiy  second 
stalk  being  covered  with  the  ominous  black 
head  instead  of  the  usual  green  ear.  It  rip- 
ens and  scatters  its  seed  long  b^ore  the  groin 
reaches  maturity ;  and  by  the  time  of  harvest, 
not  a  trace  of  its  existence  remains  to  remind 
the  farmer  of  the  ravages  it  has  produced. 
This  disappearonce  of  the  fungus  when  the 
eiop  is  reaped,  eepeoiaUy  if  the  ham«t  be 
good,  is  probably  the  true  reason  why  the 
&rmer  is  prepossessed  in  its  favor.  Were  he 
better  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  habits, 
he  would  look  upon  each  black  head  of  com 
with  dread,  as  the  advanced  guard,  the  avani" 
coureurs  of  an  immense  army  of  destroyers, 
lying  in  ambush  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil, 
and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  favor- 
able opportunity  to  dash  his  hopes  to  the 
ground. 

A  still  more  formidable  and  repulsive  spe- 
cies of  fungus  occurs  very  frequently  on  the 
groins  of  wheat.  Its  botanical  name  is  Uredo 
foetida,  so  called  from  its  Inoet  di^sting 
odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  emitted  by 
putrid  fish,  and  so  powerful  that  it  can  be 
readily  distinguished  in  passing  through  a 
field  where  it  prevails.  To  farmers  it  is  too 
*well  known  under  the  common  names  of 
ibunt,  smut-balls,  or  pepper-bnnd.  It  is  ex- 
«clasively  restricted  to  the  grain  of  wheat, 
which  it  attacks  in  its  earliest  formation,  a 
fortnight  or  more  before  the  ear  emerges  from 
the  sheath.  In  such  a  place,  its  germs  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  surrounding  tissues  are  hermetically 
sealed.  There  is  no  otiier  vray  of  accounting 
for  its  presence  than  by  the  supposition  that 
its  seed  enters  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of 
the  wheat  when  young,  circulates  in  the  plant, 
ana  is  propelled  through  the  tissues  by  the 
ascending  sap  until  it  finds  a  suitable  place 
for  vegetating  in  the  interior  of  the  groin. 
When  it  attacks  the  young  ovum,  all  fecun- 
dation is  destroyed  by  it,  the  parts  of  fraoti- 
fication  are  obliterated,  with  the  exception 
^  the  sfcigmata,  whidi  remain  unaltered  to 


the  last;  and  yet,  notwiOsteadii^  this  total 
degenemtfon  of  its  interior  sabaiaDoe,  the 
groin  oontinuee  to  swell  and  to  retain  its 
original  shape.  The  infected  grains  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  soond  onea  fay  their 
being  generolly  larger,  and  of  a  darker  green 
or  brown  color,  and  also  by  their  floating  on 
the  snrfiuse  of  water  if  immeraed,  while  the 
sound  ones  sink  to  the  bottom.  They  rarely 
burst  of  their  own  acoocd ;  bat  if  opened, 
they  are  found  to  be  filled  oonapletely,  not 
with  flour,  bat  with  a  dark-oolored,  fetid, 
dustlike  charooal.  When  tho  wheat  ie 
thrashed,  many  of  the  infected  groins  are 
crushed,  and  the  seeds  axe  diaperaed  in  the 
form  of  an  exceedingly  impalpable  powder, 
which  adheres  tenaoioosly  to  the  Boand  gruns 
by  means  of  an  oily  or  greasy  matter  con- 
tained in  them.  Bunted  wheat  has  been  as- 
certained by  chemical  analysis  to  contain  an 
acrid  oil,  putrid  gluten,  charooal,  phosphorio 
acid,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  magnesia, 
but  no  traces  of  starch,  the  esaeDtial  ingre- 
dient in  human  food.  When  the  black  pow- 
der is  accidentally  mixed  with  the  flour,  it 
gives  it  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  taste,  and 
is  probably  injorious  to  health,  thoagh  this 
has  not  been  clearly  determined. 

On  wet,  stiff,  clayey  soils,  imperiectly 
drained,  and  adjoining  marshes  and  open 
ditches,  an  extraordinary  disease,  called  ei^ 
ocoura  on  wheat  and  rye,  which  has  been  at* 
tributed  to  various  causes.  It  is  an  abortion 
of  the  groin,  in  which  the  enlarged  and  die- 
eased  orory  protrudes  in  a  curved  fcmn  re- 
sembling a  cock's-epur ;  hence  its  name.  It 
is  black  on  the  outside,  of  a  spongy  texture 
internally,  and  contains  so  large  a  proportion 
of  oily  inflammable  matter,  that  it  will  barn 
like  an  almond  when  lighted  at  a  candle. 
This  curious  excrescence  is  generolly  suppoeed 
to  be  the  hybemating  vegetative  system  or 
spawn  of  a  fungus,  which  induces  a  diseased 
condition  in  the  ovarian  cells  of  the  rye,  and 
afterwards  develops  in  fiivorable  circumstances 
an  elegant  little  club-shaped  sphseria,  called 
CordyUceps  purpurea.  In  certain  places  it 
is  extnnnely  common  on  rye,  and  it  is  more 
so  than  lias  been  suspected  on  wheat.  It  ako 
ocoun  on  many  grasses ;  indeed,  it  is  abnoet 
impossible  to  examine  a  field  or  meadow  ia 
the  east  or  west  of  Enghind  without  speedily 
finding  specimens.  Ergot  of  grasses  and  er^ 
got  of  cyperaoeGB,  however,  do  not  beloog  to  I 
the  flame  spaaiea  aseigot  of  rye,  aoooiding  to 
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Talame.  As  a  powerfal  medioino,  when  em- 
ployed in  small  doaes  in  certain  ceaee,  it  is 
an  article  of  oommeroial  importance,  and  is 
of  great  serrioe ;  but  when  mixed  with  grain 
as  food,  and  taken  in  large  quantities,  it  is  a 
narcotic  poison,  producing  eiTeots  upon  the 
animal  frame  truly  dreadful.  I^fessor 
Uenslow,  by  way  of  experiment,  gave  it  to 
Tarions  domestic  animals,  mixed  with  their 
food,  when  it  was  invariably  found  to  pro- 
duce sickness,  gangrene,  and  imflammatory 
action  so  intense,  that  the  flesh  of  the  ex- 
tremities actually  sloughed  away.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  unlikely  to  haye  been  the  unsus- 
pected source  of  seyeral  strange  morbid  dis* 
orders  which  have  prevailed  from  time  to 
time  among  the  poor  in  those  places  where 
lye  is  the  staple  grain,  and  which  have 
proved  so  perplexing  t6  the  physician.  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  published  a  series  of  remark- 
able extracts  from  the  parish  register  of 
Wattisham,  in  Sufiblk,  in  the  year  1762,  re- 
cording thesuflerings  of  several  poisons  from 
an  unusual  kind  of  mortification  of  the  limbs, 
which  vras  produced,  in  all  likelihood,  by 
the  use  of  spurred  rye  as  food.  In  some  dis- 
tricts in  France,  gangrenous  epidemics,  ac- 
companied by  the  most  dreadful  symptoms, 
used  to  iKsrery  prevalent  in  certain  seasons  ; 
but  owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  ergot 
being  sent  to  the  mill  and  ground  up  with  the 
flour,  tiiey  axe  now  almost  unknown .  Sheep 
and  cattle  allowed  to  browse  in  meadows 
where  ergot  exists,  not  nnfrequently  slip  their 
young  and  become  violently  ill ;  and  pigs, 
running  about  certain  lanes  and  hedgerows 
where  the  fungus  often  lurks  in  the  shaded 
grasses,  become  diseased.  Some  places  are 
so  notorious  for  the  casualties  of  this  kind 
connected  with  them,  whose  cause  is  not  sus- 
pected, that  owners  of ^ animals  are  afraid  to 
allow  them  to  be  at  large.  The  necessity  of 
carefiilly  picking  it  out  wherever  it  is  per- 
ceived in  samples  of  wheat  cannot  be  too 
strongly  or  firequently  impressed  upon  the 
farmer;  and  wherever  gangrenous  diseases 
or  uterine  derangements  prevail,  seardi 
should  be  made  for  it  in  the  neighborhood, 
with  a  view  to  prevention .  1  his  curious  dis- 
ease, upon  which  more  has  been  written  by 
medical  and  botanical  authors  than  upon  al- 
most any  other  vegetable  production,  affords 
one  of  tlio  most  extraordinary  examples  within 
tho  whole  range  of  physiology,  of  a  natural 
chemical  txaasmutatioD ;  the  nntritaous  grain 


being  metamorphosed,  by  the  ageney  of  a 
fungus,  into  a  hard,  homy  substance,  en- 
dowed with  properties  the  very  reverse  of  its 
original  wholesomeness,  and  ministering  suf- 
fering and  death  instead  of  life  and  strength 
to  those  who  partake  of  it. 

Such  are  what  may  be  called  the  chronic 
diseases  of  the  grain  crops  of  Britain,  pro- 
duced by  difEerent  species  of  Uredo,  appear- 
ing every  season  in  our  fields,  and  accompa- 
nying com  and  wheat  all  over  the  world  to 
the  virgin  soils  of  Australia,  New  2jealand, 
and  America,  though  seldom  spreading  to 
any  great  extent  or  inflicting  serious  damage 
at  the  present  day.  We  have  now  to  deal 
with  a  difierent  dass  of  fungi,  the  Muoe- 
dines,  connected  with  tho  disease  of  our 
green  crops,  and  generally  requiring  certain 
conditions  of  degeneracy  or  decay  before  they 
make  their  appearance.  They  belong  to  dif- 
ferent genera  and  species,  but  may  be  char- 
acterized in  general  terms  as  consisting  of 
miniature  webs  formed  of  a  series  of  white 
silky  threads  radiating  from  a  common  centre, 
the  original  germ,  and  gradually  enlarging 
in  the  same  concentric  manner,  throwing  up 
from  various  parts  of  their  surface  little 
jointed  stalk  scovered  with  dustlike  seed. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  epidemics  con- 
nected with  these  fungi  is  the  potato  diseasa, 
BO  familiar  to  eveiy  one.  This  root,  superior 
to  all  other  esculents  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness, was  for  many  years  considered 
to  be  the  most  certain  of  all  crops,  and  re- 
garded as  the  palladium  against  those  fright- 
ful famines  which  in  former  times  so  often 
devastated  the  land.  To  plant  and  to  secure 
a  crop  was  long  an  invariable  cause  and  con- 
sequence. The  tubers  would  bear  almost 
any  amount  of  rough  treatment,  and  could 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  almost  any  soil 
or  mode  of  cultivation ;  as  an  old  writer  ob- 
serves, '*they  were  more  tenacious  of  life 
even  than  conch  grass."  Although  certain 
diseases,  as  curl,  ulceration  of  the  roots,  etc., 
are  knovm  to  have  attacked  some  varieties  in 
former  times,  yet  these  having  been  local  and 
partial,  never  excited  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
the  gmeral  crop.  But  all  at  once,  in  the 
years  1845  and  1846,  it  vras  attacked  with 
an  epidemic,  which  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
crop  wherever  it  was  cultivated,  in  cvoiy 
description  of  soil  and  in  every  kind  of  situ- 
ation, and  produced  in  those  places  where  it 
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fonned  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  all  the 
horrors  of  famine. 

An  attack  on  a  crop  so  sadden  and  so  nni- 
yeisal,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
coltivated  plants.  It  came  like  one  of  those 
terrible  hurricanes  which  oocasionallj  sweep 
over  tropical  regions,  carrying  death  and  de- 
struction in  their  train,  breaking  up  in  many 
districts  the  social  and  agricultural  systems 
that  prevailed,  and  producing  evils  that  hare 
not  yet  entirely  subsided.  Nor  was  this  dis- 
ease a  temporary  scourge.  It  has  returned 
every  year  since  with  more  or  less  fatality,  so 
that  the  potato  has  become  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  precarious  of  all  our  crops. 
The  cause  of  this  epidemic  is  still  very  much 
involved  in  mystery,  for  many  of  the  phenom- 
ena accompanying  it  were  very  anomalous,  if 
not  contradictory.  A  thousand  explanations, 
more  or  lees  plausible,  have  been  offered  by 
all  sorts  of  individuals,  scientific  and  practi- 
cal ;  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  have  by  turns 
been  blamed ;  and  the  subject  has  been  so 
frequently  discussed  in  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets, and  social  circles,  that  it  has  become 
thoroughly  hackneyed.  The  thecry,  how- 
ever, most  generally  adopted  among  the  best 
authorities  at  present  is,  that  an  improper 
system  of  cultivation  carried  on  for  many  gen- 
erations has  gradually  induced  changes  in  the 
cells  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  peculiarly  lia^ 
ble  to  disease,  while  a  parasitic  fungus  is 
present,  accelarating  the  morbid  action,  and 
causing  it  to  assume  a  peculiar  form.  That 
a  predisposition  to  disease  existed  in  the  po- 
tato before  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  is 
pretty  generally  admitted.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plant  has  progres- 
sively deteriorated  and  become  weakened  in 
constitution  ever  since  its  introduction  to 
this  country.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only 
appeal  to  the  experience  and  observation  of 
every  farmer  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Durpg 
this  period,  the  partial  failure  of  sets  when 
planted,  the  increased  tendency  of  the  tubers 
to  decay  in  the  pits,  the  exceeding  rarity  of 
blossoms  and  ihiit,  and  the  much  smaller 
yield  of  the  crop,  are  all  indisputable  evi- 
dences of  the  degenerate  condition  of  the 
plant ;  the  same  symptoms  having  been  ob- 
served in  every  country  where  it  is  cultivated, 
under  every  variety  of  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, from  the  Arctic  lone  to  the  tropics, 
and  from  the  seandiore  to  the  mountain  pla* 


teaa.  This  inherent  weakness  is  the  soon- 
mulative  result  of  several  advMse  influeiMeB 
operating  throngh  suooeasive  generatiooB. 
One  cause  is  especially  notorious.  It  ia  a 
law  of  nature  that  no  plant  can  be  propagated 
indefinitely  by  any  other  agency  than  that  of 
seed.  Plants  can  be  reproduced  to  an  iDsaX- 
oulable  extent  by  cuttings;  but  ultimately 
the  power  to  reproduce  in  this  manner  be- 
comes exhausted.  The  perennial  plant  pote 
forth  phyton  after  phyton,  but  the  seed  is 
necessary  to  its  perpetuation.  '*  Numeroiu 
lower  animals  are  also  reproduced  to  a  fast 
extent  by  segmentation  or  allied  prooeases, 
but  ultimately  a  recunrence  to  sexual  admix- 
ture becomes  necessazy  for  the  perpetuatioD 
of  the  species."  Now,  the  tubas  of  the  po- 
tato are  merely  undergroond  vUhdb,  wiwlj 
provided  by  nature  as  a  supplementazy  mode 
of  reproduction  to  ensure  the  propagatioo  of 
the  plant,  if  un&vorable  circomstfuioes  sboold 
prevent  the  development  of  the  ordinary  blof- 
soms  and  apples.  This  mode  will  prove  effec- 
tive for  a  time,  and  it  is  one  which,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  will  bear  any  kind 
of  rough  treatment ;  but  recourse  most  be 
had  in  the  end  to  the  more  natural  and  pri- 
mary method,  to  save  the  phmt  from  degen- 
erating and  becoming  extinot.  >We  bare 
been  trying,  on  the  contrary  (as  it  has  been 
well  put  by  one  author  on  the  salgect),  vitb 
a  marvellous  perversity,  to  make  individoal 
varieties  cultivated  in  this  abnormal  manner 
live  forever,  while  nature  intended  tbem  to 
live  only  for  a  time,  and  then  from  parents 
feeble  and  old  we  have  vainly  expected  off- 
spring hardy  and  strong.  By  these  mal- 
practices we  have  gradually  reduced  ^ 
constitution  of  successive  generations  and 
varieties  of  the  potato,  and  at  the  same  time 
gradually  increased  the  activity  and  power  of 
those  morbific  agencies  provided  by  nature 
for  ridding  the  earth  of  feeble  and  degeDe^ 
ate  organisms,  and  admonishing  and  puniib- 
ing  those  who  violate  her  immutable  laws. 

The  parasitic  fungus,  attending  and  aooel' 
crating  the  epidemic  of  1845  and  1S46,  is  tbe 
Botryis  infestans,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
interwoven  cottony  threads  or  filaments,  pr^ 
ducing  upright  branched  stalks  bearing  tbo 
seeds  in  oval  cases.  It  fiist  attacks  the  leavCf 
entering  by  the  etomata  or  breathing  poi^* 
and  covering  them  with  brown  blotches,  as  if 
thoy  had  been  burnt  by  the  action  of  eulphono 
ornitrio  aoid,and  ruimii^  its  ooune  tuft  ^ 
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Iknu*;  to  that  the  period  for  ezunination  of 
the  leaves  is  often  paosed  over.  It  speedily 
spreads  from  the  leayes  to  the  tabers,  pene- 
trating them  with  its  spawn,  and  oompletely 
destroying  them«  The  deeay  of  the  tubers, 
however,  is  often  eaused,  not  by  the  presence 
of  the  parasite  in  them,  but  by  its  action  on 
the  leaves  preventing  the  elaboration  of  sap, 
and  obstructing  the  admission  of  air  and 
transpired  fluids,  until  by  this  means  the  stem 
is  overcharged  with  moisture  and  ultimately 
rots ;  thus  depriving  the  half-ripe  tubers  of 
the  necessary  nutriment.  The  potato-botrytis 
bdongs  to  a  large  genus  of  very  deetmetive 
fungi,  aflecting  most  of  our  vegetables  and 
firults ;  but  as  a  species  it  is  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Facts  derived  fiom  nu- 
merous sources  lead  to  the  condusion  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
autumn  of  1844.  All  the  naturalists  who 
examined  it  then  declared  it  to  be  quite  new 
to  them.  It  is  considered  by  the  most  emi- 
nent botanists  to  be  of  American  origin,  pe- 
culiar to  the  potato,  and  accompanying  it 
wherever  it  grows  wild  in  its  native  country, 
as  the  smut  accompanies  the  com  in  this. 
From  South  America  it  was  first  brought  to 
St.  Helena  by  the  north-east  trade  winds, 
which  bring  from  the  same  continent  those 
singular  red  dust  clouds,  which  the  micro- 
scope of  Ehtenberg  found  to  be  eomposed  of 
vegetable  organisms,  and  which  have  served 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  tallies  upon 
the  viewless  winds,  indicating  with  the  ut- 
most certainty  the  course  of  their  currents, 
however  complex. 

St.  Helena  lies  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Pern,  and  is  nearer  the  native  habitat  of  the 
potato  than  any  other  countiy  in  which  the 
disease  has  been  subsequently  experienced. 
In  this  island,  finding  the  condition  of  mois- 
ture and  temperature  favorable  to  its  develop- 
ment, it  increased  with  amazing  rapidity, 
loading  the  air  with  myriads  of  its  impalpable 
seeds.  Thence  it  seems  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  winds  to  Madeira  and  North  America ; 
and  so  has  progressed  from  country  to  coun- 
try, gaining  new  accessions  of  strength  and 
numbers  from  every  field,  speedily  making  its 
dread  presence  known  wherever  it  alighted. 
It  reached  England  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  south-western  districts.  From 
Kent  it  travelled  west  and  north,  halting 
midway  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  so  that  the 
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crops  in  the  Highlands  were  that  year  free 
from  the  pest.  The  whole  of  Ireland  was 
devastated,  and  the  fearful  consequences  of 
the  visit  of  the  epidemic  to  that  unhappy 
country  are  yet  thssb  in  the  recollection  of 
all :  the  hundreds  of  thousands  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  poverty,  dying  of  starvation  in 
their  houses  and  by  the  waysides ;  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  compelled  to 
emigrate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  simple  neces- 
saries of  life.  In  1846,  it  proceeded  through- 
out the  north  of  Scotland,  where  its  efibcts 
in  certain  districts  were  scarcely  lees  disas- 
troiy ;  thence  on  to  the  Shetland  and  Faroe 
Islands,  and  to  northern  latitudes,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  in 
in  that  direction  extended .  On  the  Continent, 
it  has  been  observed  to  progress  in  a  similar 
manner ;  its  geographical  limits,  as  well  as  its 
intensity ,  becoming  more  extended  and  marked 
with  each  succeeding  year.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  to  trace  the  distribution  of  the  epi- 
demic from  its  original  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  South  America,  to  the  various  Euro- 
pean countries  over  which  it  passed,  as  it 
afibrds  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  its  veg- 
etable nature ;  this  distribution,  as  we  have 
seen,  being  gradual  and  progressive,  not  ca- 
pricious and  accidental,  but  spreading  from 
place  to  place  in  obedience  to  certain  well- 
known  laws  of  climate,  proximity,  and  cur- 
rents of  air— exactly  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  should  have  anticipated.  Why  the  fungus 
should  have  been  introduced  in  1845  and  not 
in  previous  years,  and  why  it  should  then  all 
at  once  have  acquired  such  fearful  power,  we 
cannot  positively  tell, — no  more  than  we  can 
tell  why  the  memorable  plague  of  London,  or 
those  deadly  pestilences  which  swept  over 
Europe,  decimating  the  inhabitants,  should 
have  sprung  up  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
as  they  did.  All  the  circumstantial  predis- 
posing causes  are  unknown ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  potato  in  1845---de- 
teriorated  for  generations,  as  we  have  seen  it 
to  bo — had  passed  that  limit  of  endurance 
which  sooner  or  later  will  occur  in  the  con- 
stitution of  every  plant  cultivated  in  the  same 
abnormal  manner,  so  that  it  possessed  no 
strength  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  fungi 
which  came  in  such  immense  numbers,  armed 
with  such  formidable  powers  of  dcbtruction, 
and  peculiarly  favored  by  the  great  excess  of 
moisture,  sudden  variations  of  temperature, 
and  great  electrical  vicissitudes  which  then 
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prcrailed.  All  the  oldest  Yarieties,  worn  out 
and  enfeebled,  periBh  at  onoe,  and  they  are 
now  extirpated, — a  red  Irifih  potato,  onoe 
the  sole  variety  cultivated ,  being  now  one  of 
the  greatest  xarities  ;  while  the  newer  kinds 
raised  from  seed  have  been  able  to  struggle  on 
erer  since  attenng  some  show  of  resiBtance 
to  the  enemy,  though  every  year  threatening 
to  succumb  and  leave  us  altogether  without 
this  valuable  article  of  food,  unless  we  arrest 
the  calamity  by  a  timely  rearing  of  new 
plants  from  seed,  obtained,  not  from  any  va- 
rieties existing  in  this  country — ^which  would 
infallibly  inherit  their  parents'  weakneQp  of 
constitution  and  predisposition  to  disease — 
but  fresh  from  the  genuinely  wild  potato  on  the 
South  American  hills.  This  is  the  only  e£feo- 
tual  and  lasting  cure.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever,— as  such  a  method  will  necessarily  in- 
volve considerable  sacrifices,  and  the  exercise 
of  patience  for  some  years,  till  the  wild  po- 
tato has  reached  a  remunerative  size,  and  ac- 
quired a  palat&ble  taste, — that  it  will  not  be 
generally  adopted,  at  least  until  matters  are 
much  worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  have  said  that  the  genus  Botrytis,  to 
which  the  potato  parasite  belongs,  contains 
several  species  which  are  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive in  this  country.  They  ai^  the  most  com- 
mon and  abundant  of  all  fungi.  For  ages 
they  have  met  the  eye  in  innumerable  fields 
and  gardens.  Onions,  cabbages,  turnips,  beet- 
root, peas,  gourds,  spinach,  almost  all  the 
green  crops  we  raise,  oflen  suffer  severely 
from  this  blight.  In  seasons  favorable  for 
their  development,  they  spread  like  wildfire 
and  destroy  everything  before  them.  Vari- 
ous species  of  Erysiphe  prove  very  destructive 
to  fruit  and  forest  trees,  clothing  their  leaves 
with  a  flocculent  cottony  tissue.  The  peach 
is  frequently  hopelessly  injured  by  this  cause. 
Other  kinds  of  fungi  grow  on  the  roots  of 
apple  and  pear  trees,  producing  premature 
decay. 

One  fungus,  Rhytisma  acerinum,  must  be 
familiar  to  the  most  careless  and  unobservant 
eye,  as  occurring  on  the  maple  tree,  causing 
those  black  unsightly  blotches  with  which 
the  leaves  are  covered.  It  is  the  most  abun- 
dant and  pertinacious  of  all  fungi,  confining 
itself  entirely  to  the  maple,  and  attacking 
every  tree  and  every  leaf  with  the  utmost 
impartiality.  Vegetable  epidemics  in  the 
shape  of  black  mildews,  caused  by  species  of 


antennaria  and  allied  genera,  are  sow  and 
then  fearfully  fatal  to  the  coffee  plantations 
of  Ceylon,  the  orange  groves  of  St.  Michael, 
the  oUve  woods  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
the  mulberry  trees  of  Syria  and  China.  The 
leaves  of  these  diilerent  trees — upon  the  pro- 
duce of  which,  the  welfiue  and  industry  of 
whole  provinces  depend — are  clothed  literally 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Myriads  of  dark- 
colored,  felt-like  patches,  sprinkled  with  dost, 
close  up  the  breathing  pores,  prevent  the 
fi«e  admission  of  air  and  the  stimulating  ef- 
fect of  direct  sunlight,  and  thus  dwarf  and 
destroy  the  trees,  caumng  annually  the  loss 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  A  peculiar 
species  of  oidium  renders  the  cultivation  of 
the  hop  exceedingly  precarious.  It  luxuri- 
ates on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  vine, 
fikvored  by  the  dampness  and  stagnation  of 
the  air,  caused  by  the  close  overshadowing 
poles,  and  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
hop  is  propagated,  viz.,  by  division  of  the 
roots  and  branches,  having  a  tendency  to 
weaken  its  constitution.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  showing  either  the  capriciousneflB 
of  fungi,  or  the  diflferenoes  actually  existing 
in  the  nature  and  habits  of  species  closely  al- 
lied, that,  while  the  potato  was  universally 
destroyed  in  Kent  in  1844,  the  hop  gardens 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  exposed  to 
the  same  atmospheric  influences,  were  nerer 
so  flourishing  and  remunerative.  On  the 
Continent,  a  very  remarkable  fungoid  epi- 
demic occasionally  occurs,  caused  by  a  kind 
of  mould,  called  Lanoea  nivalis,  from  its 
singular  habitat,  and  the  wooUy,  flocculent 
appearance  which  it  presents.  It  is  devel- 
oped beneath  the  snow  on  grass  and  oom- 
blades,  appearing  in  white  patches  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  tinging  the  snow  with  a 
reddish  hue,  arising  from  the  seeds  of  the 
fungus,  which  are  of  this  color.  Wherever 
it  has  run  its  course,  it  leaves  a  completely 
gray  and  withered  plot  behind.  "When 
snows  have  come  on  without  previous  frosts, 
it  has  been  known  to  destroy  whole  crops, 
particularly  of  barley  and  rye.  In  places 
where  it  prevails  extensively,  the  farmers 
plow  up  the  frozen  surface,  so  complete  and 
hopeless  is  the  mischief  efiected  on  the  young 
plants.  Happily  for  us,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
Britain ;  but  that  it  will  not,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict, for  all  fungal  diseases  are  very  alarming, 
and  all  past  experience  of  them  warns  us  that 
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they  may  appear  when  least  expected,  eape- 
eially  in  a  climate  where  the  eeaaana  vary  bo 
much  as  they  do  in  onrs." 

Shortly  ailer  the  potato  disease  broke  oat 
in  this  country,  the  alarm  ezdtcd  by  it  was 
paralleled  in  the  vine-growing  oonntries  of 
Earope,  by  the  sudden  spread  of  an  equally 
destructive  plague  afiecting  the  grape.  The 
fungus,  Oidium  Tucker! ,  concerned  in  this 
epidemic,  made  its  first  appearance,  or  rather 
was  first  observed,  in  the  hothouses  of  Mr. 
Slater  of  Margate  by  his  very  intelligent  gar- 
dener, Edward  Tucker,  after  whom,  in  con- 
sequence, it  received  its  specific  name.  It 
seems  to  have  been  previously  unknown  to 
botanists.  Its  origin  is  very  obscure.  It  is 
not  a  ne^  creation,  but  probably  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  old  and  familiar  fungus,  some 
member  of  the  vast  group  of  the  mucedines 
or  mould  family,  whose  forms  are  so  protean 
and  so  closely  allied,  that  we^  might  believe 
in  their  transmutation,  without  being  ao- 
cuaed  of  Darwinian  leanings.  This  new 
form  found  peculiar  conditions  at  the  time 
fieivorable  for  its  development,  which  never 
occurred  at  any  previous  period.  We  know 
not  whether  the  germs  of  the  fungus  spread 
from  those  produced  in  the  hothouses  of 
Margate,  or  whether  similar  conditions  else- 
where existing  originated  it  without  any 
ooimection  existing  between  the  places ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  an  immense  profusion  of 
the  same  fungus  appeared  almost  simultane- 
ously throughout  the  vineries  in  this  country. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  seeds  home  across 
the  Channel  by  winds  reached  France,  where 
for  a  time  their  ravages  were  limited  to  the 
forcing-houses  and  trellised  vines  of  Ver- 
MuUes,  and  other  private  establisments  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  But  in  1851  it  un- 
happily reached  the  open  vineyards  in  the 
south  and  south-east  of  France,  where  it  de- 
stroyed nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops,  ren- 
dering them  unfit  for  food,  and  wine  manu- 
factured ftcm  the  partially  decayed  grapes 
nndrinkablc.  It  speedily  spread  from  prov- 
ince to  province  with  increased  virulence, 
ravaging  the  vineyards  formerly  spared .  The 
snow-dad  Pyrenees  oflered  no  effsctual  bar^ 
Tier  to  its  progress,  but  with  resistless  speed 
it  forced  its  way  into  the  finest  provinces  of 
Spain,  where  so  deplorably  were  the  vine- 
yards blighted  by  it,  that  in  many  places 
they  were  abandoned  in  despair.  It  crossed 
the  Mediterranean  to  Algeria,  extended  its 
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flight  to  the  terraced  vine-dad  slopes  of  Leb- 
anon, ruined  the  currants  of  the  Greek  Isl- 
ands and  the  raisins  of  Malaga,  and  de- 
stroyed so  utterly  the  far-famed  vintage  of 
Madeira,  that  this  wine  is  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  Everywhere  the  rav- 
ages of  this  pest  were  regarded  as  a  national 
calamity.  Thousands  of  laborers  were  thrown 
out  of  employment ;  vineyards  were  silent  and 
forsaken  that  formerly  resounded  with  the 
merry  laugh  and  the  cheerful  song;  bare 
poles  were  seen  on  the  sunny  hill-sides,  or 
else  covered  with  unsightly  masses  of  decay- 
ing foliage,  where  formerly  the  fragrant  vine 
wreathed  its  graceful  verdure,  and  ofiered  its 
tempting  and  beautiful  clusters  of  fruit. 
The  simple  and  scanty  meal  of  the  workman 
was  deprived  of  what  used  to  give  it  relish  ; 
and  the  distress  in  many  places  was  awful. 
After  raging  for  a  number  of  years  with  sim- 
ilar if  not  increased  violence,  it  subsided,  like 
the  potato  disease,  to  a  certain  extent,-^ 
whether  owing  to  the  remedies  applied  prov- 
ing suoocsafnl,  or  the  conditions  for  its  de- 
velopment proving  unfavorable,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Some  places  now  enjoy  com- 
plete immunity  from  it ;  and  in  other  places 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  formerly  aban- 
doned, is  resumed  with  vigor  and  with  every 
piospect  of  success.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  crop  is,  however,  season  after  season, 
still  lost  from  this  cause ;  and  probably  the 
disease  is  now  so  completely  established,  that 
it  is  vain  to  hope  for  its  speedy  disappear- 
ance. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  vine  epidemic 
is  very  minute,  covering  the  afiectcd  grape 
like  a  white  cobweb.  From  its  radiating  fil- 
aments several  jointed  stocks  rise  vertically 
like  the  pile  of  velvet,  the  upper  joints  swell- 
ing, assuming  an  egg-shape,  and  giving  birth 
to  the  reproductive  spores.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance first  as  a  minute  speck  on  the  grape 
when  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  speedily 
enlarges  and  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
berry,  investing  it  with  a  network  of  inter- 
lacing fibres,  exhausting  its  superficial  juices, 
and  crushing  it  within  its  embrace.  So  richly 
is  it  furnished  with  the  means  of  propagation, 
that  a  succession  of  seeds  is  developed  by  the 
same  filament,  and  three  or  four  ripen  and 
are  dispersed  at  the  some  moment ;  while,  so 
loosely  are  they  attached  to  their  receptacles, 
that  the  smallest  breath  of  air  or  the  least 
brush  of  an  insect's  wing  carries  them  off  to 
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other  grapes,  to  infect  these  with  a  Bimilar 
blight. 

We  may  remark  here  by  way  of  parenthe* 
816,  that  fungi  have  a  special  and  inordinate 
predilection  for  the  produce  of  the  vine  in  all 
the  stages  of  its  history  and  manufacture. 
One  species,  as  we  have  seen,  luxuriates  on 
the  grape ;  another  is  concerned  in  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation,  which  consists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  seeds  of  the  yeast,  and  the 
consequent  resolution  of  the  grape  juice  into 
an  alcoholic  product ;  a  third  frequents,  like 
a  Bacchic  gnome  or  convivial  Guy  Fawkes, 
the  vaults  where  wine  is  stored  up,  forming 
a  most  remarkable  and  picturesque  feature 
in  that  vast  temple  of  Silenus— the  London 
Docks — hanging  down  in  immense  festoons 
from  the  roof  of  the  crypt,  swaying  and  wa- 
vering with  the  least  motion  of  the  air,  like 
dingy  cobwebs.  This  strange  and  softly  com- 
fortable form  of  vegetable  stalactite  grows  in 
no  other  vaults  than  those  devoted  to  wine. 
Private  cellars  are  not  unfVequently  drained 
dry  by  a  host  of  thirsty  vegetable  topers  in 
the  shape  of  huge  fleshy  fungi,  developed  by 
the  moist,  dark  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and 
the  rich  pabulum  of  saccharine  food  which 
they  find  there.  The  bottle  of  port  brought 
up  to  table,  whose  venerable  appearance  the 
host  eyes  affectionately,  and  the  guest  with 
eager  expectation,  sometimes  affords  a  melan- 
choly illustration  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
hopes.  A  cunning  fungus  has  been  before- 
hand with  them ;  and  like  the  famous  rat, 
whose  inventive  powers  were  quickened  by 
necessity,  which  drew  up  the  liquid  contained 
in  a  bottle  by  dipping  its  tail  into  it,  the  vegeta- 
ble, equally  sagacious,  develops  itself  first  on 
the  cork,  and  having  penetrated  it  with  its 
spawn,  sends  down  long  rootlike  appendages 
into  the  liquor,  exhausting  it  of  its  rich  aroma, 
and  rendering  it  a  mere  caput  mortuum. 
Nor  is  the  wine  left  unmolested,  even  when 
it  has  been  drawn  into  the  decanter ;  a  med- 
dling fungus  still  follows  it,  and  renders  it 
sometimes  mothery,  the  cloudy  filamentous 
dregs  left  at  the  bottom  indicating  its  pres- 
mice.  In  short,  in  some  shape  or  other,  this 
fungoid  vegetation  perseveringly  accompanies 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  all  its  changes  and 
transitions  from  the  German  hiUs  to  the  Brit- 
ish dining-room ;  and  like  an  ill-odored  ex- 
cisemen, levies  a  tax  upon  it  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  constitution.  In  this  respect,  these 
bibulous  fungi  may  be  regarded  as  practical 


ezeentors  of  tiie  Maine  Liqnor  Law,  and  nmj 
be  ranked  among  the  most  effieioit  allies  of 
teetotalism  in  that  species  of  arasadiiig  or 
guerilla  war&re  in  which  it  is  so  actively  and 
praiseworthily  «agaged  a^inst  one  of  the 
greatest  social  evils  of  the  day ! 

After  this  detailed  description  of  the  spe- 
cific fungi  connected  with  the  more  remark- 
able kinds  of  vegetable  epidemics,  a  few  vroxds 
regarding  their  mode  of  dispersion  may  not 
be  uninteresting.    It  is  a  well-known  physio- 
logical axiom,  that  the  simpler  and  smaller 
an  organism,  the  more  bountifully  is  it  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  propagating  itself. 
Exposed  to  numerous  oonttngendes*  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  to  excessive  dioogbt 
alternated  by  excessive  moisture,  jEaiiare  of 
reproduction  by  one  method  must  be  oompeaik- 
sated  by  the  development  of  another,  wluefa 
shall  answer  the  purpose  in  view  even  in  the 
most  unfavorable   circumstsnoes.      Aooord- 
ingly,  plants  of  the  class  we  are  reviewing 
are  provided  with  two,  three,  and  in  same 
cases  even  with  four  modifications  of  repro- 
ductive power,  all  equally  effectual,  tfaongh 
not  all  developed  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
They  may  multiply  themselves  by  means  of 
the  spawn  or  mycelium,  by  self-divisian  or 
lamination,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cies of  germination  ox  budding,  or  they  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds  or  their  equivalents, 
produced  in  special  receptadee.    Every  oeU 
or  tissue  may  contain^ts  germs,  and  eadi 
germ  spring  up  into  new  forms  equally  fitted 
for  propagation  in  the  space  of  a  few  houn ; 
nay,  some  may  pass  through  the  coarse  of 
their  exiBtenoe  in  a  few  minutes,  and  give 
birth  to  thousands  even  while  under  the  field 
of  the  microscope.    In  truth,  the  common 
reproductive  bodies  called  spores  or  seeds  do 
not  directly  propagate  the  fungus.     They 
germinate,  however,  at  definite  points,  and 
after  a  time  produce  threads  or  filaments 
which  throw  out  secondary  and  even  tertiaiy 
spores,  which  are  the  true  organs  of  repro- 
duction, and  whose  minute  size  and  greater 
profusion  render  them  more  sernceable  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant. 

The  number  of  germs  or  other  reproduc- 
tive bodies  which  parasitic  fungi  produce  is 
incalculable,  almost  infinite.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  one  grain  of  the  black  mat-  • 
ter  which  fills  up  the  ear  of  com  in  smut 
contains  upwards  of  four  millions  of  spores 
or  seed-vessels,  which  are  again  filled  with 
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flponks  or  itedi  ao  mfiolleaimally  minttte 
and  impa^ble,  that  bo  definite  fonm  oan 
be  diBtingaiflhed  bj  the  bigheBt  powen  of 
tb#  mioveope.  Wben  a  aeed-veanl  is  rup- 
tured, they  are  aom  to  escape  in  tbe  form  of 
an  airy  doad,  filmj  as  tbe  moat  delieate  gos- 
auaer ;  and  on  a  fine  aommer  day,  a  keen- 
atgfated  obsarfer  may  behold  them  rising 
firom  diaessed  beads  of  growing  grain  into 
tbe  air  by  evaporatioay  like  an  ethereal 
emoke,  dispersiBg  in  innumerable  ways,  by 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  inaeoto,  li^  cor- 
Tcnta  of  wind,  by  deetrioity,  or  by  adhesion. 
One  aoro  of  mildewed  wheat  will  produce 
seeds  snffioient  to  innooulate  the  wh<^  of 
the  wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  at- 
mospher^iA  freighted  to  an  inoonoeivable  ex- 
tent with  aach  germs,  qaiok  with  life  and 
ready  to  aUi^t  and  ^ring  up,  so  that  the 
pores  of  our  f^getaUas  can  scarcely  ever 
perfiarm  their  functions  of  inhalation  without 
taking  in  one  or  munre  of  these  aeeda,  whioh 
can  penetate  through  the  finest  apertures. 
We  have  found  a  few  at  the  point  of  every 
gnia  of  wheat  we  examined  with  the  mioro- 
aoope,  taken  from  the  flneat  and  cleanest 
samples.  There  they  remain  dormant  and 
ooneealed,  till  suitaUe  conditions  eall  them 
fiirth  to  life  and  eaei^.  So  tenacioas  are 
they  of  vitality,  that  neither  summer's  hsat 
nor  winter's  firoet  can  destroy  them ;  and 
they  are  capable  of  germinating  afWr  the 
longeat  perioda  of  hybernation.  Fumisbed 
with  auch  powers  of  endnnnce  and  diaper- 
sion  as  these,  it  is  a  fortunate  oiroumatanoe 
that  they  require  peculiar  atmospheric  and 
otlier  conditions  for  their  growth ;  and  wben 
these  are  absent,  they  will  not  develop  them* 
selves  or  spread,  otherwise  the  whole  world 
would  be  speedily  overrun  with  them,  and 
**  the  fig-tree  would  not  blosaom,  and  there 
would  be  no  fruit  in  the  vinee,  the  labor  of 
the  olive  would  fail,  and  the  fields  vrould 
yield  no  meat." 

The  most  important  question  connected 
with  this  subject  whioh  suggeste  its^  to  the 
agiicnltarai  mind,  is,  what  rsmedies  may  be 
ittOoesBful]y  applied  to  cheek  the  nvages  of 
these  destructive  diseases?  Sometimes  they 
are  prevented  from  spreading  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes,  we  devoutly  believe, 
under  tbe  gracious  control  of  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  nature,  who  ever  mingles  mercy  with 
judgment.  After  a  long  continuatkm  of 
mgaoial  weather*  iindiir  the  bansfiil  infia* 
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enoe  of  which  these  destraeUve  fungi  spring 
up  and  carry  on  their  blighting  work,  sud- 
denly there  come  a  few  days  of  clear,  wani^ 
sunshine,  and  immediately  the  healthful 
play  of  nature's  energies  is  restored;  all 
morbid  agencies  shrink  like  the  sliades  of 
night  before  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  clothed  once  more  with 
SBiiling  verdure.  The  diseases  that  appeared 
ao  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  depart  in  the 
same  manner,  and  leave  apparently  no  traoea 
of  their  preaence  behind.  Sometimea,  how- 
ever, these  fungi  are  allowed  to  inflict  incal- 
culable di|mage,  and  man  is  left  to  himself 
to  find  out  as  best  be  may  bow  to  confine 
their  revages  within  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  Fos  ages,  ignorance  gave  them  all 
sorte  of  grotesque  designations,  without  the 
remotest  conception  of  their  true  character 
and  properties.  Tbe  antidotes  employed  in 
such  circumstances  were  neceesarily  conjec- 
tural; and  even  wben  the  proper  remedies 
were  aj^ied,  the  reason  of  their  beneficial 
influence  was  unknown.  In  many  parte  of 
our  rural  districts,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
advanoement  of  agriculture,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  a 
lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  regarding 
these  diseases  still  prevails.  The  crops  are 
smutted ;  the  hay  is  mildewed ;  and  there  is 
an  end  of  tbe  matter.  It  is  enough  for  the 
farmers  to  know  that  the  plante  are  mouldy, 
and  cannot  be  helped.  Of  course,  an  intelli- 
gent  systematio  oourae  of  remedies  must  be 
based  upon  a  thorough  acquaintanco  with 
the  causes  of  the  various  diseases,  the  struc- 
ture and  peculiarities  of  the  parasites  con- 
ccmed  in  them.  It  may  be  that  we  have  not 
yet  atteined  to  a  sufficient  knu>vlcdge  of 
theae  fundamental  facts,  notwithstanding  our 
extensive  experimente  and  obeervations ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  remedies  proposed, 
and  in  many  places  carried  out,  are  exceed- 
ingly varied  in  their  nature  and  efibcte,  be- 
ing as  often  unsuccessful  as  the  reverse.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  peculiar  habite  of 
fungi  suggest  to  tbe  fiumer  the  necessity  of 
properly  cleaning  his  seed,  washing  it  in  an 
alkaline  ley  so  as  to  remove  the  oily  germs 
of  parasites  adhering  to  the  grains ;  thoi^ 
ougfaly  draining  and  trituratbg  the  soil,  so 
as  to  expose  it  most  eflectually  to  the  bcm^ 
ficial  eflbcte  of  sunshine  and  rain ;  opening 
up  confined  endosures,  where  the  air  is  apt 
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to  free  yentiktioii  and  li^t;  sowing  and 
planting  earlj  varieties,  so  that  they  may 
arrive  at  maturity  before  the  autumnal  fogs 
extensively  prevail,  and  the  avoidance  of 
manuring  immediately  before  setting  the 
seed.  These  precautions  will,  in  most  cases, 
very  perceptibly  diminish  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  ravages  of  parasitic  fungi.  Improved 
domestic  habits  in  town  and  rural  popula- 
tions are  well  known  to  have  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  extirpating  or  checking  the  epidem- 
ics which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  country ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  a  better  system  of  cul- 
tivation will  arrest  the  plagues  which  affect 
our  cornfields. 

There  is  one  moral  lesson,  among  many 
others,  strongly  saggested  by  the  considera- 
tion of  vegetable  epidemics.  They  remind 
us,  by  the  ravages  which  they  are  permitted 
to  inflict,  at  once  of  the  dangers  and  risks  to 
which  our  crops  are  exposed;  and  by  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  these  ravages 
are  usually  confined,  of  the  stability  of  the 
covenant. promise,  that  seed-time  and  har- 
vest should  never  cease,  so  that  thus  our 
hopes  are  mingled  with  fears,  and  even  in 
the  matter  of  our  daily  bread  we  must  walk 
by  faith  and  not  ,by  sight.  They  show  us, 
as  has  been  elsewhere  said,  <<  how  precarious 
is  the  independence  of  the  most  independent. 
As  we  approach  the  season  of  harvest,  we 
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are  within  a  montii  or  two  of  abiointe  itv- 
vation.  Were  the  rust,  or  the  mildew,  or 
the  smut  to  blight  our  fields;  were  euh 
seed  of  the  many  millions  which  eaeh  of 
these  parasites  disseminates,  to  genninate 
and  become  fertile  on  the  grains  on  which  it 
alighted,  the  scourge  would  be  more  terrible 
than  the  bloodiest  and  most  devastating  war ; 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  nobleman  and  the 
b^gar,  the  queen  and  her  sabjeets,  would 
alike  be  swept  into  a  common  min.  Not  all 
the  vast  revenues  and  reeonioes  of  England 
would  avail  to  avert  the  terrible  consequenees. 
All  the  other  riohes  in  the  world,  &iling  the 
riches  of  our  golden  harveet-fidds,  were  as 
worthless  as  the  fiilse  notes  of  the  forger. 
But  the  covenant-promise  made  U>  Noah, 
sealed  with  the  bright  signet  ring  of  heaven, 
the  ^  bow  in  the  clouds,'  endures  hom  age 
to  age  and  from  season  to  season,  in  all  iti 
integrity,  even  in  the  most  anpropitioas  Gir> 
cumstances;  and  that  kind  and  watehfol 
Providence  which  supplies  the  large  family 
of  mankind  with  its  daily  bread,  arrests  the 
development  and  dispersion  of  the  vegetable 
blights,  and  leaves  us,  even  in  the  worst  sea- 
sons, a  reasonable  supply  of  the  staff  of  life, 
thus  presenting  a  sublime  fact  upon  which 
faith,  which  is  better  than  independenoe,  oao 
rest  in  peaoeJ 


If 


Bishop  Ken. — Mr.  Sedgwick  mentions  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Manual  of  the  year  1709  ;  and  hia 
belief  is  that  the  hymns  were  unaltered.  Ken 
was  accustomed  to  use  his  own  hymns.  In  1705 
be  used  them  without  alterations,  as  we  know 
flrom  the  edition  of  that  year.  If  Mr.  Sedgwick's 
impression  be  correct  relative  to  an  edition  of  1709, 
the  question  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  since 
Ken  died  in  1710.  If  they  were  not  altered  in 
1709,  they  were  not  altered  during  Ken's  life. 
To  support  the  edition  of  1712,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  produoe  an  edition  prior  to  1710  with  the 
alterations,  or  written  instructions  in  the  bishop's 
own  hand,  authorizing  the  changes  after  his  death. 
Nothing  less  will  be  sufficient  to  give  authority 
to  the  edition  of  1712.  If  such  evidence  cannot  be 
produced,  that  edition  can  only  be  regarded  as 
an  unauthorized  publication.  As  soon  as  Ken 
was  in  his  grave,  a  most  improper  use  was  made 
of  his  name  by  booksellers :  his  name  was  given 
on  two  books  which  he  did  not  write.  In  that 
age,  indeed,  the  meet  onwacnyiiabto  liberties  were 


taken  with  the  names  and  also  the  works  of  pop- 
ular authors.  With  such  facts  before  us,  and  is 
the  absence  of  evidence,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
alterations  in  the  edition  of  1712  were  made  by 
the  publisher. 

Thomas  Lathbubt. 
— JVbtes  and  Queries. 


Sublime. — ^I  have  read  and  heard  more  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  possible  or  probable  derivatiofi 
of  this  word  than  of  any  that  I  can  tlunk  of,  but 
none  has  as  yet  appeared  at  all  satisfadoryi  of 
even  plausible.  E.  F.  Willouqbst. 

[The  origin  of  the  word  is  invoWed  in  obsoof- 
ity.  The  Latin  iublimis  has  be^  derived  from 
fublimen,  the  upper  lintel  of  a  door.  But  this 
derivation  is  not  quite  satisfiictory  ;  and  there  vi 
some  difficulty  as  to  the  origin  of  sublimen  it- 
self, as  well  as  a  measurs  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
true  aeaniag  oC  the  word.]— Abtes  and  qmrit^ 


Jtmmals  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Sedge^ 
wick  WhaUey,  D.D.^  of  Mettdip  Lodgt^ 
Somerset,  fxlited,  with  a  Memoir  and  U- 
luBtrative  Notee,  by  the  Bov.  Hill  Wick- 
ham  ,  M . A. ,  Rector  of  Horsiogton .  In  two 
Volumee.    Bentley. 

When*  Min  Barney  met  with  Dr.  Wbal- 
ley  at  Bath,  in  his  earlier  yeara  (he  lived  to 
be  eighty-two) ,  she  deeeribed  him  as  **  a  young 
man  who  has  a  honse  on  the  Crescent,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  supporters  of  Lady  Miller's 
Vase  at  Bath  Enston :  "  that  is  the  Lady  of 
the  Vase  with  whom,  Horace  Walpole  tells 
us,  '*  they  hold  a  Phmassus  itdr  every  Thurs- 
^Jy  gi^o  out  rhymes  and  themes ;  and  all 
the  flux  of  quality  in  Bath  contend  for  the 
prises.  A  Roman  Vase,  dressed  with  pink 
ribbons  and  myrtles,  receives  the  poetry  which 
is  drawn  out  every  festival.  Six  judges  of 
these  Olympic  games  retire,  and  select  the 
brightest  ctanpositions,  which  the  successful 
ten  candidates  acknowledge,  kneel  to  Mrs. 
Gftlliope,  kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  are  crowned 
by  it  with  myrtle.  Miss  Bumey  having  dis- 
tinguished young  Mr.  Whalley  as  one  of  the 
beet  supporters  of  this  institution,  adds, 
«« He  is  immensely  tall,  thin,  and  handsome, 
bat  aflfected ;  delicate  and  sentimentally  pa- 
thetic ;  and  his  conversation  aboot  his  own 
*  feelings,*  about  amiable  motives,  and  about 
the  wind,  which  at  the  Crescent,  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  dying  horror,  *  blew  in  a  manner 
really  frightful,'  diverted  me  the  whole  even- 
ing." In  middle  life  Mr.  Whalley  caught 
the  eye  of  Marie  Antoinette,  at  Versailles. 
She  called  him  "  Le  bel  Anglais. ' '  The  same 
man,  within  three  years  of  threescore  and 
ten,  was  described  by  Mr.  Wilberforoe  as 
**  the  true  picture  of  a  sensible,  well-inft»rmed 
and  educated,  polished,  old,  well-beneficed 
nobleman's  and  gentleman's  house-frequent- 
ing, literary  and  chess-playing  divine— -of  the 
best  sort  (not  adulatory) — I  hope  beginning 
to  be  serious. ' '  The  friend  and  correspondent 
of  women  so  unlike  each  other  as  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  and  Miss  Seward,  elderly  Dr.  Whalley 
had  a  pleasure  in  ornaments  and  trifles — 
bought  pins  and  brooches  as  a  boy  bays  goose- 
berry tarts — a  skill  in  small  tolk  and  a  gen- 
tleness of  breeding,  that  made  him  pleasant 
among  women,  while  the  good  cellar  he  kept, 
his  relish  of  good  cheer,  tolerant  humor  uid 
social  tact,  as  guest  or  host  made  him  the 
uf  men.     liking  both  society  and 
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Kpon  The  Riamiiwr.      money,  be  married  three  times,  always  with 

an  eye  to  the  main  chance  governing  his  teo- 
demess.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  tenderly 
addresses  his  journals  of  travel  besides  divers 
copies  of  verse,  was  a  rich  father's  heiress  and 
a  rich  husband's  vridow,  so  that  she  brought 
him  a  fortune  for  each  of  his  breeches'  pock* 
ets,  with  his  estate  of  Langford  Court  in 
Somersetshire.  A  year  or  two  after  this  first 
marriage  young  Mr.  Whalley  bought  the 
biggest .  bouse  in  Bath,  then  a  great  centre 
of  fiishion,  and  there  it  was  that  he  made 
friends  of  Mrs.  Pioisi  in  her  retirement,  and 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  year  of  her  Bath  rep> 
utation,  before  her  course  of  triumph  was  be- 
gun in  Londen. 

Dr.  Whalley  had  himself  begun  the  world 
as  rector  of  the  living  of  Hiagworthingham 
in  Lincolnshire,  given  to  him  by  his  father's 
fitisnd  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  agreaable 
worldly  oondition  that  he  was  not  to  reside 
on  it,  as  the  air  of  the  fens  was  said  to  be 
&tal  to  any  bat  a  native.  For  half  a  century 
he  held  thk  ohuroh  preferment,  as  a  piece  of 
income  out  of  which  he  paid  a  curate  to  fulfil 
all  the  religious  duties  it  entailed.  Mean- 
while he  lived  luxuriously,  and  indulged  his 
sensibilities  by  vrriting,  at  the  age  of  thirty* 
three,  the  poem  of  **  Edvry  and  Edilda,"  in 
five  parts.  This  it  was  that  brought  upon 
him  the  friendship  of  that  tcanscendentaliy 
polite  letter-writer,  Miss  Seward.  Four  years 
afterward  he  and  his  wife  had  lived  far  enough 
beyond  the  limito  of  a  handsome  income  to 
make  a  few  years  of  rotrenohment  on  the  Con- 
tinent desirable.  The  establisbmente  were 
broken  up  at  Langford  Court  and  Bath,  and 
hence  the  journals  of  travel  in  these  volumes^ 
which  illustrate  many  pointe  of  continental 
life  in  the  years  1783--5 .  < '  Elegant  and  gen- 
tle manners,"  wrote  Mrs.  Pioizi  to  him  at 
this  time,  '*  are  attractive  iu  all  nations,  and 
you  have  not  drawn  iron  to  you,  but  gold." 
He  formed,  nndoabtedly,  some  oordial  friend* 
ships,  and  to  the  joiumak,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes only  for  his  wife's  amusement  those 
passages  of  travel  during  which  he  happened 
to  be  parted  firom  her  side,  his  peculiar  char- 
acter gives  an  intrinsic  value.  They,  like 
almost  the  whole  oontente  of  these  two  am- 
ple volumes  of  journals  afti  letters,  illas> 
trate  with  great  distinctness,  both  in  matter 
and  style,  the  customary  forms  of  life  and  lit* 
erature  immediately  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution.   That  revoltttioB  lay  at  the  heart  of 
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a  revolt  widely  «pread  throaghoat  all  society 
against  despotic  fonnalism .  La  litezatare  the 
French  critical  school  had  long  since  borne 
sway.  From  the  literal  niceties  of  Bonsard 
and  Malherbe  France  had  in  former  times,  of 
which  the  inflaenceremained,  been  carried  by 
the  higher  genius  of  Boileaa  into  refinements 
of  criticism  upon  style,  and  French  critical 
taste,  founded  largely  upon  classical  author- 
ity, had  giren  law  to  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  The  daintily  fi^eble  oontribntions 
to  the  Vase  at  Bath  Easton,  uid  all  Lady 
Miller's  mummery  therevrith  connected,  are 
simply  representatiye  of  this  old  French  r^-> 
gime  o£  critical  formalism  in  its  days  of  lan- 
guor and  decay.  With  the  French  Kevolu- 
iion  came  a  vigorous  revolt  of  many  minds 
against  it.  ThU  was  begun  in  Germany  with 
the  GottBched  and  Bodmer  controverey  for 
and  against  Milton,  and  was  finally  triumph- 
ant both  in  Germany  and  England. 

To  a  student  of  history  or  literature  who 
dwells  as  he  should  upon  the  features  of  such 
ehanges,  all  that  a  superficial  reader  might 
find  vapid  in  these  volumes  acquires  a  dis- 
tinct interest,  for  it  is  all  diagnostic  of  large 
truths  and  valuable  aid  to  correct  generaliza- 
tion. How  distinctly,  for  example,  do  Dr. 
Whalley's ''  Minutes  for  an  answer  to  Julia's 
(Miss  Seward's)  letter  on  the  subject  of  Son^ 
nets  "  point  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  day 
that  found  espression  in  that  controversy  be- 
tween Gottsched  and  Bodmer.  Their  sub- 
stance is  minikin  censure  upon  Milton's  Son* 
nets.  Observe,  too,  that  they  are  **  Minutes 
for  an  answer ; "  the  thoughts  in  undress 
that  have  yet  to  make  their  grand  toilette 
and  to  appear  in  proper  costume,  with  the 
right  cut  of  the  false  hair  on  their  head,  and 
the  right  quality  and  quantity  of  hair  pow- 
der. Upon  this  follow  **  Thoughts  on  Beve- 
lation,"  and  upon  this  an  ^'  Epitaph  on  the 
Dog's  Tomb  in  the  Wood  at  Mendip  Lodge." 
Still  characteristic  of  a  period,  as  the  whole 
book  is  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Of  revela- 
tion Dr.  Whalley  vrrites  in  simple  antago- 
nism to  the  exercise  of  thought  on  matters  of 
authority.  Li  Scripture  *^  what  we  read, 
and  not  what  we  think  should  be  our  polar 
star. ' '  The  epitaph  on  the  Dog's  Tomb  mir- 
lora  to  us  that  \one  of  melancholio  disoon- 
trait  which  although  artificial,  was  one  symp- 
tom of  the  oppression  felt  under  the  tyranny 
of  art  that  claimed  to  be  the  patron  of  the 
honest  Natore  she  wis  bom  to  aerre. 


'*  If  leatons  service  to  thy  soul  is  dear. 

Or  faith  or  gratitnde  demand  the  tear : 
Check  not  thy  pity,  while  thine  cjc  ia  bent 
On  gentle  Sappho's  simple  monnxsesf  ! 
And  when  fh>m  man,  proud  man,  the  heftrt  abll 

prove 
As  firm  a  friendship  and  as  warm  a  love. 
Then  dash  away  with  scorn  the  bursUng  tear, 
And  cry,  Thou  shalt  not  flow,  a  dog  lies  here!" 

Bat  there  is  for  general  readers  in  tbeae 
volumes  a  good  side  to  the  defect  that  iDter- 
ests  a  literary  student.  Here  we  have  on  bis 
travels  a  refined,  genial,  and  well-to-do  £Dg- 
lifih  beneficed  clergyman,  so  ready  when  ai 
Rome  to  do  as  they  do  at  Rome,  that  when 
he  has  satisfied  his  corioeity  at  Bellay  with 
a  peep  at  the  body  of  St.  Anselm,  said  by  ibe 
monks  to  be  still  firesh  and  uncorrupted,  and 
has  noted  to  himself  the  fraud,  '*  I  dropped/' 
be  says,  *^  a  piece  of  money  into  the  proffered 
dish  like  all  the  rest ;  and  after  having  paid 
for  peeping,  like  my  namesake  of  Coveoti;, 
bit  my  tongue,  and  lifted  up  my  eyes  as  iH 
with  reverential  astonishment,  for  I  urould 
not,  by  unseasonable  ridicule,  even  in  a  smile, 
shock  the  innocent  credulity  of  the  cnmd 
and  wound  the  rights  oi  decency."  He 
knovrs  that  heaven  is  large  enough  for  peopk 
of  all  creeds,  he  respects  honest  prejudioeB, 
and  he  is  frank  English  gentleman  enough, 
when  a  fine  Englieh  lady  settled  and  titled 
in  France  meeting  him  travel-stained  near 
her  chateau,  asks  him  and  a  couple  of  fo^ 
eign  friends  of  his  to  dinner,  easily  to  accept 
her  disregard  of  dress,  offer  his  arm,  and  take 
her  at  her  word,  while  his  two  fcweign  fnendi 
would  not  for  worlds  dine  with  a  lady  until 
they  had  changed  their  clothes.  Such  8e^ 
viceable  qualities  enabled  the  good-natured 
and  handsome  English  parson  to  see  farther 
down  tftan  many  another  might  into  the  real- 
ities of  life  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  elafr- 
where  before  the  Revolution.  What  be  tella 
he  endeavors  in  his  journals  to  tell  folly  and 
effiectiv^y .  ' '  Let, ' '  he  says, « « the  execotioQ 
of  a  deooir  sacred  to  friendship  and  love, 
be  as  pleasant  in  the  performanoe  as  it  will 
be agreeaUe  in  the  retrospect;  and  what! 
will  with  all  my  heart  let  me  execute  with 
all  my  understanding,  lest  a  languid  stjle 
should  ui^ustly  seem  to  speak  languid  a&o- 
tions,  and  a  fiuilt  in  the  physique  be  isi^ 
taken  lor  a  defect  in  the  morak,*'  Had  ha 
vnritten  for  the  public,  the  vague,  painful 
daboration  would  have  made  his  workifi* 
toktahb;  but  ia  writing  for  a  partial  hoioo' 
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tcftder  of  known  nataral  tastes  and  humors, 
there  is  alwavs  a  true  sense  of  what  will  be 
appreciated  tnat  saves  letters  and  journals 
£rom  the  dulness  of  vague  aflfectation,  if  the 
writer  bo  not  like  Miss  Seward,  intolerably 
vain.  In  the  style  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  last  oentury  ft  reasonably  shrewd  man, 
addressing  an  intimate  friend,  would  produce 
a  better  account  of  what  he  had  to  tell  than 
we  could  get  from  him  now  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth .  Such  writing  was  like  swim- 
ming with  bladders,  help  to  the  weak  and 
hindrance  to  the  strong.  Here,  for  example, 
where  a  modem  trraveiler  could  only  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  **  Through  the  stupidity  of  a 
bargeman  we  were  nearly  run  down  in  a 
canal,"  observe  what  the  traveller  of  1784 
makes  of  a  little  incident.  The  reference  to 
Marius  will  remind  some  readers  of  the  sim- 
ilitudes found  for  the  succeasive  objects  of 
her  enthusiasm  by  Miss  Impulsia  Qushing- 
ton  upon  her  recent  trayels  in  '*  Low  Lati* 
tudes.*' 

*'  But  when  we  thought  all  our  little  diffi- 
culties at  an  end,  and  b^n  to  anticipate  with 
pleasure  the  good  fire  and  dinner  that  awaited 
ns  at  Chatillon,  we  were  assailed  by  a  real 
danger,  and  had  nearly  lost  our  lives  in  the 
puddle,  that  they  call  canal,  between  the  im- 
petuous Rhone  and  the  proud  lake.  About 
midday  we  met  a  barge  laden  with  tiles,  to 
whioh  were  fastened  two  lesser  ones ;  and  in 
the  first,  a  singular  and  most  striking  figure 
stood  upon  deck,  and  directed  the  ruodcr. 
He  appeared  about  sixty,  was  majestically 
tall,  and  amply  squared.  His  hair  was  boshj 
and  abundant,  ofmixed  black  and  gray ;  his 
face  deeply  indented  and  intersected  by  a 
thousand  wrinkles.  All  his  features  were 
strongly  nmrked,  his  air  was  stem  and  im- 
posing, his  month  grim,  his  brow  surly,  and 
his  eve  niado  to  threaten  and  command. 
The  description  of  Marius  occurred  power- 
fully to  me  as  I  regarded  him ;  and  if  such 
were  the  person  and  mien  of  the  Ronmn  gen- 
eral, I  wonder  not  that  the  soldiers  employed 
to  assassinate  him  in  his  prison,  dropped  their 
swords  through  awe  and  trembling,  and  im- 

Slored  mercy.  As  we  approached  him,  ho 
cigncd  not  to  cast  one  regard  on  our  little 
boat,  but  kept  solemnly  moving  the  rudder 
with  one  arm,  while  ho  rested  the  elbow  of 
the  other,  with  an  air  of  grave  dignity  on 
a  chest.  As  we  began  to  pass  his  lark, 
there  was  but  just  space  enough  for  our 
boat  to  clear  that,  and  the  bank;  but  be- 
fore we  had  passed  those  in  his  train,  he 
steered  so  near  that  wc  were  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger  of  bemg  overset  and  crushed 


against  it.  We  were — and  had  cause  to  be 
— ^alarmed.  Our  boatmen  hallooed  to  in- 
form him  of  our  danger,  and  we  lifted  up 
our  Toices  with  theirs,  to  make  him  steer  his 
barges  towards  the  opposite  side.  But  all 
in  vain.  Ho  ^vos  as  inexorable  as  Charon  to 
the  cries  of  the  poor  ghosts  on  the  Styx,  and 
kept  on  his  stnte  without  once  vouchsafing  to 
turn  his  head.  From  entreaties  our  water- 
men proceeded  to  curses,  which  they  vocif- 
eratea  in  a  volley,  that  one  should  have 
thought  would  have  roused  the  most  insensi- 
ble and  warmed  the  most  phlegmatic.  But 
they  made  no  more  impression  upon  this  im- 
perious brute  than  if  we  had  been  so  many 
frogs ;  and  wc  were  at  last  in  such  a  strait, 
that  but  for  the  utmost  activity  and  address, 
on  the  side  of  our  boatmen  and  my  domestic, 
who  found  means,  with  the  oars  and  a  stout 
pole,  to  turn  the  last  barge  a  little  on  one 
side,  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  OTcrsettiue  us, 
— we  should  have  run  the  utmost  risk  of 
losing  our  lives,  and,  at  best,  have  had  a 
thorough  duckine  in  one  of  the  severest 
mornings  I  ever  felt.  I  wished  heartily  for 
a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  have  sketched  out 
the  most  striking  subject  for  a  painting  in  its 
kind,  that  ever  was  seen." 

It  is  unfair  to  represent  a  book,  rich  io 
matter  of  actual  and  wide  interest  as  well  as 
of  mere  curiosity,  by  dwelling  only  upon  its 
literary  value  for  the  illustration  of  a  period. 
But  the  extracts  which  will  best  define  the 
breadth  of  the  ground  that  it  covers  would 
occupy  more  space  than  is  at  our  command. 
We  must  be  content  only  to  point  attention 
to  the  minutely  and  skilfully  worded  picture 
of  society  at  the  Chateau  of  Lunes  before  the 
Revolution,  to  the  sketches  of  life  among  the 
monks,  here  gay  vtveurs,  there  self-denying 
feeders  upon  eggs  and  herbs.  Our  parson 
certainly  liked  best  to  dine  with  those  who 
kept  as  good  a  kitchen  as  that  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Sulpiee,  but  everywhere  he  took  with 
him  his  genial,  accommodating  temper.  The 
darker  shades  of  social  history  are  not  omit- 
ted fh>m  the  picture,  witness  this  little  his- 
tory of  the  State  Prisoner  of  Miulan  : — 

<*  I  cannot  quit  Miolan  without  making 
mention  of  a  remarkable  fact  which  relates 
to  it,  and  which  was  related  to  me  by  a  lady 
of  fashion  of  Ohamberry,  who  was  a  witness 
to  its  truth.  At  a  public  ball  in  that  town, 
not  many  years  sioce,  an  old  gentleman  ap- 
peared most  singularly  dressed,  and  with  his 
gray  locks  waving  upon  his  shoulders.  Uis 
countenance  was  interesting,  and  his  air  no- 
ble. An  habitual  melancholy  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  his  features,  and  he  gazed 
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round  him  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  estrange- 
ment, 08  if  be  had  been  the  native  of  another 
world,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  into  which  be 
was  just  introduced.  £very  one  considered  | 
him  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  respect. 
A  whisper  of  *  Who  is  he  ?  *  circulated  round 
the  room,  but  it  was  a  universal  demand  to 
which  no  one  could  give  a  satislactory  reply. 
On  entering  into  conversation  however,  with 
some  gentleman  near,  be  observed  himself 
that  tbey  must  be  astonished  to  see  a  stran- 
ger of  his  appearance  amongst  them,  and 
thence  took  occasion  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
by  the  following  short  tale :  ^Bom  of  a  noble 
family  in  France,  he  had  connected  himself 
with  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  prime  min- 
ister, and  was  deep  m  all  its  intrigues.  They 
proved  abortive.      All  the  anti-ministerial 

Slots  were  discovered,  and  he  was  known  to 
e  a  chief  agent  in  them  ;  he  fled  into  Pie- 
mont,  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  arbitrary  engine  of  despotic  power.  But 
his  asylum  was  ill-chosen .  An  aosolute  mon- 
archy was  an  unsafe  refuge,  for  the  bold  op- 
poser  of  tyrannic  measures.  His  vindictive 
enemv  discovered  his  retreat,  and,  aided  by 
the  abused  authority  of  his  master,  prevailed 
with  the  court  of  lurin  to  become  the  base 
agents  of  his  private  revenge,  and  to  seize  and 
shut  up  secretly  the  unfortunate  stranger  in 
a  state  prison  at  Miolan.  In  the  changeable 
course  of  things  his  enemy  was  disgraced, 
and  the  wl)ole  system  of  politics  changed; 
but  as  his  family  and  friends  supposed  him 
dead,  and  the  ministers  at  Turid  were  too  at- 
tentive to  private  interests  and  pleasures  to 
throw  away  a  remembrance  on  an  unfortu- 
nate stranger,  he  still  continued  to  languish 
in  a  severe  captivity,  the  rieors  of  yrhkh 
were  uniformly  enforced,  as  they  bad  never 
been  countermanded.  Shut  out  From  society, 
never  leaving  his  gloomy  cell  but  to  go  be- 
tween a  double  rank  of  guards  to  mass,  for- 
bidden the  use  of  pen  and  paper,  and  every 
inlet  blocked  up,  from  whence  ne  might  have 
been  informed  how  things  went  on  in  the 
world,  he  patiently  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate ;  and  giving  up  all  his  hopes  and  joys  in 
this  life,  calmly  attended  the  moment  when 
he  should  be  removed  from  the  proud  man's 
wrongs  and  the  oppressor's  injuries,  and 
awaited  that  arrit  which  awaits  us  all,  and 
which  is  the  instrument  of  impartial  and  un- 
erring justice.  His  slavery  had  begun  in 
the  proudest  prime  of  his  life,  but  year  had 
passed  on  after  year,  till  age  had  joined  care, 
to  deepen  the  wrinkles  in  his  face  and  shed 
snows  upon  his  head. 

After  forty  years'  imprisonment,  which 
bad  rendered  him  almost  forgetful  of  the 
world  by  which  he  was  forgotten,  the  old 
govexnor  paid  hia  laat  debt  to  natoxe.    The 


pne  appointed  in  bis  stead,  bj  an  eiiqaetle 
of  office,  was  obliged  to  give  in  the  atate  <^ 
his  prison,  and  names  of  its  prisoners,  to  the 
Government ;  and  behold  the  unfortunate 
fVenchman  on  the  list !  His  name  excited 
curiosity,  and  it  happily  led  to  inquire  the 
nature  of  his  offence.  Bat  here  every  one 
was  in  the  dark ;  the  ministers  of  the  moment 
were  either  dead  or  disgraced  at  Turin,  as  at 
Versailles,  and  no  one  could  diaooyer  why 
this  stranger  had  been  doomed  to  captivity. 
On  a  strict  inquiry,  however,  as  well  as  from 
an  application  to  himself,  the  truth  came  out, 
and  It  was  known  that  he  had  been  sacrificed 
to  gratify  the  personal  resentment  of  a  French 
minister,  who  had  long  been  duat  and  asheif, 
and  whose  power  vras  no  more  remembered. 
An  immediate  order  was  giyen  to  release  the 
noble  captive  ;  and  in  his  way  to  his  native 
country,  he  heard  of  the  baU  of  Chamberry, 
and  his  curiosity  led  him  to  make  one  in  a 
gay  scene,  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  a 
stranger,  and  to  observe  the  change  of  fash- 
ions and  manners  that  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  dull  uniformity  of  his  long  imprison- 
ment." 

Dr.  Whalley  talked  well  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  had  the  skill  that  few  possess  in 
rightly  interpolating  jest  or  story.  How  well 
he  could  convey  his  own  sense  of  enjoyment 
is  delightfully  shown  in  his  dramatic  repre- 
sentation by  French  dialogue  of  his  inter- 
course with  a  certain  Count  d'Ambrieu,  an 
enthusiast  for  mesmerism.  Nothing  coold 
be  more  lively  and  entertaining  in  its  way. 

We  have  but  slightly  indicated  the  variety 
and  fulness  of  good  matter  in  these  suggestivs 
yolumcs.  From  the  letters,  in  which  certain 
phases  of  life  are  cleverly  painted  in  minia- 
ture, we  must  be  content  to  take  one  passage, 
a  tale  of  a  curious  stage-coach  passenger,  as 
told,  not  by  Charles  Mathews  the  elder,  but 
by  the  tragic  muse  herself,  by  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  a  long  letter  of  gossip  addressed  to  Mm* 
Whalley  :— 

<*  We  were  &ve  of  us  in  the  machine,  all 
females  but  one,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen, 
and  the  most  civilized  being  you  can  conceivOr 
a  native  of  Bristol  too. 

**  One  of  the  ladies  was,  I  belieye,  verily  » 
little  insane,  her  dress  was  the  most  peculiar, 
and  manner  the  most  offensive,!  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with ;  her  person  was  taller 
and  more  thin  than  you  can  imagine,  her  hair 
raven  black,  drawn  as  tight  as  possible  over 
her  cushion  before  and  behind,  .and  at  the 
top  of  her  head  vras  placed  a  solitary  fly-cap 
of  the  last  century,  composed  of  materials  of 
about  twenty  soriSi  and  as  dirty  as  the  groosdy 
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her  neoky  wfakb  was  a  thin  scraog  of  a  oiuus 

ter  of  a  yard  long,  and  the  color  of  a  walnut, 
eLc  wore  uncovered  for  the  solace  of  all  be- 
holders, her  Circassian  was  an  olive-colored 
cotton  of  three  several  sorts,  about  two 
breadths  wide  in  the  skirt,  and  tied  up  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  in  one  place  only.  She 
had  a  black  petticoat,,  spotted  with  red,  and 
over  that  a  very  thin  white  muslin  one,  with 
a  long  black  gauze  apron,  and  without  the 
least  hoop.  Fnever  in  my  life  now  so  odd  an 
appearance,  and  my  opinion  was  not  singu- 
lar, for  wherever  we  stopped,  she  inspired 
either  mirth  or  amazement,  but  was  quite  in- 
nocent of  it  herself.  On  tdcing  her  seat 
amongst  us  at  Bristol,  she  flew  into  a  violent 
Bassion  on  seeing  one  of  the  windows  down ; 
1  said  I  would  put  it  up  if  she  pleased ;  *  To 
be  sure,'  said  she,  *  I  nave  no  ambition  to 
catch  my  death.'  No  sooner  had  she  done 
with  me,  but  she  began  to  scold  the  woman 
who  sat  opposite  to  her  for  touching  her  foot : 
<  You  have  not  been  used  to  riding  in  a  coach^ 
I  lancy,  good  woman.'  She  met  in  this  lady 
a  little  more  spirit  than  she  had  found  in  me, 
and  we  were  ooliged  to  her  for  keeping  this 
unhappy  woman  in  tolerable  order  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Bless  mc !  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  was  desired  to  make 
tea  at  break&st.  Vain  were  my  endeavors 
to  please  this  strange  creature ;  she  had  de- 
sired to  have  her  tea  in  a  basin,  and  I  fol- 
lowed her  directions  as  near  as  it  was  possi- 


ble in  the  making  her  tea,  but  she  had  no 
sooner  tasted  it  than  she  bounced  to  the  win- 
dow and  threw  it  out,  declarine  she  had  never 
met  with  a  set  of  suchawkwara,  ill-bred  peo- 
ple ;  what  could  be  expected  in  a  stage-coach, 
mdeed?  She  snatched  the  canister  from  me, 
poured  a  great  quantity  into  the  basin,  with 
sugar,  cream,  and  water,  and  drank  it  alto- 
gether. 

' '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  strange  ? 
When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  she  seemed 
terrified  to  death  lest  anybody  should  eat  but 
herself.  The  remaining  part  of  our  journey 
was  made  almost  intolerable  by  her  fretfuf- 
ness ;  one  minute  she  was  screaming  out  lest 
the  coachman  should  overturn  us ;  she  was 
sure  he  would,  because  she  would  not  give 
him  anything  for  neelcctin^  to  keep  her  trunk 
dry ;  and,  though  it  was  immoderately  hot, 
we  were  obliged  vetr  often  to  sit  with  the 
windows  up,  lor  she  had  been  told  that  the 
air  was  pestilential  after  sunset,  and  that 
however  other  people  liked  it,  she  did  not 
choose  to  hazard  her  life  by  sitting  with' 
the  windows  open.  All  were  disposed,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way,  except  the  person  whom  we  were  really 
obliged  to  for  quieting  her  every  now  and 
then.  She  had  been  handsome,  but  was  now, 
I  suppose,  sixty  years  old.  I  pity  her  tem- 
per, and  am  sorry  for  her  situation,  which  I 
have  set  down  a  disappointed  old  maid." 


KmoBT  o?  THS  Cabfr. — In  Daker*B  JS/brth^ 
amptonshire^  I  807,  pedigree  of  Lord  Winchd- 
sea  and  Nottingham's  fiuaily,  a  Sir  Thomas 
Unoh,  Uving  1658,  is  styled  « Knight  of  the 
Carpet"    Can  any  one  explain  ?  H.  S.  G. 

[The  carpet  knight  Is  a  term  charaoteristically 
applied  to  those  who  obtained  their  honars  **  with 
unhacked  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration" 
(Shakspeare,  Twelfth  J^tght,  Act  m.,  So.  4), 
amidst  the  holiday  gifts  of  their  sovereign,  rather 
than  bravely  acquired,  in  the  field  of  battle,  or 
boasting  a  prescriptive  i9laim  by  proving  viotorioos 
at  a  tournament  Greene  uses  the  tenn  in  "  The 
Downiia  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,"  1601  :— 

.  .  .  .  "  Soldien,  come  away : 
This  carpel  knight  sits  carping  at  our  scars." 

Of  their  insignifieanoe  and  Aitile  empk^ymeats 
innumerable  passages  may  be  addaoed  £om  early 
writers,  with  whom  it  was  current  as  a  term  of 
great  contempt  The  character  is  minutely  de- 
Uneated  in  the  following  lines  from  *'  A  Happy 
Husband,  or  Directions  for  a  Maid  to  ehuae  her 
Mate,  together  with  a  Wives  behaviour  after  mar- 
hige,"  by  Patrick  Hannay,  Gent,  1C22  :— 

**  A  carpet  knight,  who  makes  it  his  ohiefe  care 
To  triok  him  seatiy  up,  and  doth  not  spare 


(Though  sparing)  precious  time  for  to  devours 
Consulting  with  his  glasse,  a  tedious  houro 
SooDe  flees,  spent  so,  while  each  irregular  haire 
His  Harbor  rectifies,  and  to  socme  rare. 
His  heat-lost  lockes,  to  thicken  closely  curies. 
And  curiously  doth  set  his  misplac'd  purles ; 
Powders,  perfumes,  are  then  profusely  spent, 
i  To  rectify  his  native  nasty  scent : 
The  forenoone*s  task  performed,  his  way  he  takes. 
And  chamber  praotis*d  craving  curtsies  makes 
To  each  he  meets ;  with  cringes  and  sorew'd  liioss, 
I  (Which  his  too  partial  glasse  approved  for  graces :) 
,  Then  dines,  and  after  courts  some  courtly  Dame, 
I  Or  idle  busie-bont  mLsspending  game  ; 
;  Then  suppes,  then  sleepes,  then  rises  for  to  spend 
I  Kext  day  as  th&«  before,  as  'twere  the  <md 
For  which  he  came  ;  so  womaniz*d  tum*d  Dame, 
As  place    'mongst  Ovid's  changlings  he  might 

claime; 
What?  doe  not  such  discover  their  weake  minde 
(Unapt  for  active  vertue)  is  inclin'd 
To  superficial!  things,  and  can  imbraoe 
But  outward  habits  fbr  intemall  grace  T " 

For  other  notices  of  carpet  knights,  consult 
Nares's  Glos$ary;  Brydges's  British  Bibliog- 
rapher, IL  86  ;  Malone's  Shaktpeare  by  BosweU, 
xL  458  ;  and  Dodsley's  Old  P/ayf,edit  1825  iiL 
278.]~*^^<  aac/  Queries. 
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THS  H0BSE3  OF  THE  SAHARA.* 

Tbi8  i0  a  very  singular,  bat  yerj  delightful 
book,  and  one  which  touchet  a  vast  variety 
jof  chords.    It  may  appear  strange  that  the 
■ablimest  natural  poetry  of  the  world  should 
have  dustered  round  the  desert,  while  the 
gorgeous  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  world 
should  have  left  the  mind  a  comparative 
blank,  or  distorted  it  into  monstrous,  mis- 
shapen thought.    Can  it  be  that  the  ideal, 
as  distinguished  from  the  purely  intellectual, 
activity,  varies  inversely  with  the  multitade 
of  the  surrounding  objects?    Some  of  the 
greatest  works  of  genius  have  been  produced 
in  captivity.    Bodily  confinement,  for  a  time 
at  least,  intensifies  aU  our  ideas.    In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  comparative  paucity  of  ob- 
jects in  the  desert  may  have  led  to  the  rich- 
ness and  sublimity  of  the  £astem  poetry,  by 
condensing  ardent  thoughts  upon  compara- 
tively few  outward  objects.    For  richness  in 
poetry  consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  objects 
passed,  in  review,  but  in  the  multitude  of 
thoughts  springing  out  of  one  object.    Again 
the  Oriental  hyperbole  itself,  in  its  very  sub* 
limity  seems  to  arise  partly  from  the  dimin- 
ished opportunity  for  comparison— compari- 
son being  the  only  school  of  exactness — and 
partly  from  the  apparent  immensity  of  the 
desert.    Woman,  the  horse,  the  camel,  and 
the  lion,  are,  and  for  ages  have  been,  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Arab's  contemplation. 
Add  to  this  the  burning  desert,  the  shining 
heavens,  a  life  at  once  monotonous  and  yet 
of  daily  peril  and  adventure,  the  desolation, 
the  grandeur,  the  sonRc  of  power,  and  we 
seem  to  have  a  key  to  the  whole  monotheistic 
poetry  of  the  East,  if  not  in  its  actual  birth, 
at  least  in  that  form  in  which  it  is  histori- 
cally known  to  us. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  translated  in  fine 
manly  English,  from  the  French  by  Mr.  James 
Hutton,  we  have  side  by  side  the  results  of 
the  sixteen  years'  experience  of  a  French  cav- 
alry officer,  and  the  commentaries  and  spco- 
ulations  of  the  now  gray-haired  Abd-el-Ka- 
der.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  shrewd, 
matter-of-fact,  highly  civilized  European, 
pursumg  the  inquiries  of  a  military  stud 

*  The  Hones  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Manners  of  the 
Desert.  By  £.  Daomas,  General  of  Division  com- 
lUMiding  at  Bordeaux,  Sonaior,  etc.,  etc.,  with  Com- 
moDtaries  by  tba  Bmir  Abd«el*Kader.  TraoBlated 
£rom  the  ftiaak  by  JamM  Uutloa. 


gfooDi  with  a  keen,  eoM  6yo  to  tba  tociMs 
of  Frendi  glory,  yet  stooping  to  pluck  the 
blossoms  of  Oriental  poetry  with  milicaiy 
bonhommie^  as  we  stoop  to  pick  up  flowers, 
no  doubt  congratulating  himself  on  his  extra- 
official  capacity  to  pursue  an  /ivde  du  genrt; 
on  the  other,  the  hoary  Emir  beguiled  into 
pouring  out  the  legendary  lore  of  his  ances- 
tors in  language  sublime  as  that  of  our  Bible, 
with  the  dignity  and  sweetnees  of  a  veteran, 
kind  firom  the  hereditary  absence  of  fear, 
and  grave  from  the  hereditary  habit  of  dan- 
ger, yet  with  the  anooDBCiooB  aimplidty 
throughout  of  large-eyed  hereditary  child- 
hood. Such  a  book  cannot  fiiil  to  produce  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  quaint,  and  almost 
melancholy,  but  not  nnpleasing,  mirage  of 
associations  between  the  East  and  West,  the 
old  and  new,  the  natural  and  artificial,  tiw 
ohangeable  and  the  seemingly  eternal  sod 
unchangeable. 

How  the  acute  and  sceptioal  Frenchman 
succeeded  in  drawing  from  the  jealous  bosom 
of  the  Arab  Emir  the  hidden  treasures  of 
his  ancestral   poetry,  without  ruffling  hii 
simple  faith,  is  a  puxzle ;  but  that  he  did  ii, 
this  volume  sufficiently  proves.     '*  Praise  be 
to  the  one  God !  "  says  Abd-el-Eader,  "to 
Him  who  remains  ever  the  same  amidst  the 
revolutions  of  this  world."    We  seem,  as 
we  read,  to  feel  the  breath  of  the  unchange- 
able desert.    The  Arab,  speaks,  indeed,  of 
the  fevoluthms  of  this  world,  but  to  himj 
they  are  the  gyrations  of  an  outer  universe,! 
of  which  the  desert,  vast  and,  to  him,  illim- 
itable. Lb  the  immutable  and  burning  centre. 
He  speaks  of  political  revolutions  is  "^ 
speak  of  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  or  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  round  the 
sun.    We  know  by  induction  and  faint  expe- 
rience that  those  revolutions  exist ;  but  to 
OS  the  oentre  of  the  world  is  our  own  speck 
of  sand.    So  is  the  desert  to  the  Arab  chief. 
"  You  ask  me,"  he  proceeds,  "  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  Arab  horse." 
Here  follows  an  Arab  compliment  fbll  of 
grace  and  poetry.    *'  Yon  are  like  unto  a 
fissure  in  a  land  dried  up  by  the  sun,  and 
which  no  amount  of  rain,  however  abundant, 
will  ever  be  able  to  satisfy."    These  Arabs 
seem  once  upon  a  time  to  have  lived  In 
heaven  somewhere,  and  tasted  the  courtesy 
of  angels.    What  is  time  to  them?    They 
can  aflbrd  to  stop  and  be  gracious.    Their 
compliaients  are  not  liieely  to  be  accused  of 
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dedgn.  *'  Know,  tiMD,  thafc  among  lui  it  is 
admittfxl  that  Allah  created  the  hone  out  of 
the  wiod,  as  be  created  Adam  out  id  the 
mud."  *'  Among  ii5,"*-^he  saya  politely, — 
not  that  he  had  any  doubt  in  Ida  own  mind, 
but  that  he  wrote  to  his  friond,  and  did  not 
dream  to  browbeat  him  whom  he  inveeted 
with  that  first  of  titles.  He  immediately 
adds,  *<  This  cannot  be  qoeetiooed.  SoTeral 
prophets — peace  be  with  them! — ^have  pro- 
claimed if  There  is  mmething  Tevy  noble 
and  touching  in  the  words  '*  of  He  created 
Adam  out  of  the  mud . ' '  Had  he  said ' '  but ' ' 
instead  of  '*  as,"  a  sarcasm  would  have  been 
implied,  which  is  entirely  absent.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  Arab  to  the  horse  has  a  faint  rem- 
iniscence of  the  E^ptian  adoration  of  the 
animal  world,  but  purified  of  the  mystery 
and  groflsness,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
mythological,  but  intellectual  gratitude.  It 
is  as  if  he  said,  **  The  horse  is  my  best 
earthly  friend.  True,  I  am  the  superior 
creature.  So  Allah  willed  it.  But  I  should 
be  little  enough  without  him.  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  I  was  created  out  of 
the  mud,  but  thou  wcrt  created  out  of  the 
wind."  '*  Do  you  wish  to  know,"  be  asks, 
<*  if  Allah  created  the  horse  before  man,  or 
if  he  created  man  before  the  horse  ?  "  L||ten : 
''  Allah  created  the  horse  before  man  and  the 
proof  is  that  man  being  the  superior  creature, 
Allah  vDould  nalurally  give  unto  bim  all  that 
he  would  require  before  ereating  himself. 
When  Allah  willed  to  create  the  horse,  he 
said  to  the  south  wind,  <  I  will  that  a  crea- 
ture should  proceed  from  thee — condense 
thyself! '  —  and  the  wind  condensed  itself. 
Then  came  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  he  took  a 
handful  of  this  matter  and  presented  it  to 
Allah,  who  formed  of  it  a  dark  chestnut 
horse." 

In  all  this  the  Arab  does  not  trouble  him- 
self with  the  inconsistency.  He  does  not 
ask  himself  why  he  was  not  created  out  of 
the  wind.  It  was  so,  and  it  was  well.  So, 
he  says,  Allah  created  the  male  before  the 
female, /or  the  male  is  more  noble  than  the 
female,  and  besides,  more  vigorous  and  po- 
tent, and  the  divine  power  is  wotU  to  create 
the  stronger  of  the  two  first.  The  horse  most 
yearns  alter  the  combat  and  the  race,  is  more 
fleet  and  patient  of  fatigue,  and  shares  his 
rider's  emotions  of  hatred  and  tenderness. 
It  id  a  very  curious  and  pregnant  tndition 
that,  as  the  Aimb  horse  waa  oraated  before 


the  fiifeigQ  (^  For  the  Ahniffhtfhas  in  no  case 
creaied  the  speeies  hefmre  the  genus  ") ,  so,  after 
Ishmad,  who,  after  Adam,  took  possession 
of  the  finest  and  most  spirited  horses,  Solo- 
mon should  have  preserved  the  one  single 
stock  from  which  all  the  best  Arab  horses 
are  deseended.  For  the  legend  we  must  re- 
fer our  readers  to  Abd-el-Kader's  own  ver* 
sion  of  it.  He  divides  the  history  of  the 
Arab  horse  into  four  great  epochs :  1st,  from 
Adam  to  Ishmael ;  2d,  from  Ishmael  to  Sol- 
omon ;  3d,  from  Solomon  to  Mohammed ; 
4tfa,  from  Mohammed  to  our  own  times. 

But  by  what  outward  signs  do  the  Arabs  reo- 
Ogniaea  horse  to  be  noble — to  be  *<  a  drinker 
of  air  "?  The  £mir  enumerates  thinness  of 
lips  and  of  the  interior  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
dilated  nostrils,  leanness  of  the  flesh  encir- 
cling the  veins  of  the  head,  the  graceful 
manner  the  neck  is  attached,  softness  of  the 
coat,  main,  and  hairs  of  the  tail,  breadth  of 
chest,  largeness  of  joints,  and  leanness  of 
the  extremities.  But  the  moral  characteris- 
tics are  even  more  important.  Thorough- 
bred horses  have  no  vice,  have  a  remarkable 
endurance  of  hunger  and  thirst,  rare  intelli- 
gence, and  a  grateful  afiection  for  the  hand 
that  feeds  them.  They  love  their  masters, 
and,  as  a  rule,  will  sufifer  no  other  person  to 
mount  them.  They  will  not  touch  what  an- 
other horse  has  left,  and  (this  seems  strange 
enough)  will  take  pleasure  in  troubling  with 
their  feet  whatever  limpid  water  they  may 
meet  with. 

But  although  the  Arab  prefers  the  horse  in 
many  respects,  there  are  other  points  in  which 
the  mare  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  his 
regard.  The  profit  to  be  derived  from  a  mare 
is  often  very  great,  as  much,  in  fact,  as  from 
three  to  four  thousand  pounds.  Henoe  the 
common  exclamation,  '*  The  head  of  riches  is 
a  mare  that  produces  a  mare."  *'  And  our 
Lord  Mohammed,  the  messenger  of  God,  hath 
said,  *  The  greatest  of  blessings  is  an  intelli- 
gent woman,  or  a  prolific  mare.' "  This  is  a 
compliment  and  a  suggested  comparison  which 
is  as  pleasing  to  the  Arabian  woman,  as  it  no 
doubt  would  be,  if  addressed  to  our  own  fair 
horsewomen.  ' '  The  back  of  a  mare  is  a  seat 
of  honor,"  saith  the  Prophet.  And  his  in- 
terpreters affirm  this  to  be  because  the  pace 
of  a  mare  is  more  easy  and  agreeable.  Some 
even  consider  that  the  easiness  of  her  gait  will 
after  a  time  render  her  rider  effi^minate.  Here, 
of  course,  the  analogy  ceases.    Not  one  Eng- 
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liAhwoman  in  ten  tbonfluid  can  be  acciued  of 
promoting  effemiiiaoj.  Angolftrity  of  gait 
decidedly  prevails.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
points  of  comparison  are  numerous.  A  mare 
does  not  neigh  in  time  of  war  like  the  horse, 
and  a  thoroughbred  woman  holds  her  tongue 
in  time  of  danger.  Then,  again,  she  is  less 
sensativo  as  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  heat.  In- 
deed, in  the  last  matter  the  woman,  the  mare, 
and  the  serpent  arc  alike,  that  their  life  and 
rigor  are  doubled  in  the  hottest  season.  But 
in  one  point  the  mare  has  a  very  decided  in- 
feriority, and  that  is  in  the  little  attention 


she  reqairesw  She  feeds  ob  anything  and  she 
requires  no  watchman,  whereas  the  hone  re- 
quires constant  attendance.  The  attention 
which  ciTilixed  women  require  is  one  of  tbeir 
greatest  charms.  We  can  only  repeat,  that 
General  Baumas's  work  on  the  hones  of  the 
desert,  adorned  rather  than  disguised  by  Mr. 
Hutton's  translation,  can  baidiy  fiul  to  en- 
chant a  very  numerous  daas  of  readers,  old 
and  young.  We  have  done  little  more  than 
indicate  the  character  of  the  book,  and  left 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  ontoached 


bubsia'b  bbasoh  ; 
Off  the  Plea  of  Poland  Annoered. 

PoLA-ND  writhes  at  the  triangles, 
Rent  and  raw  from  head  to  heel, 

While  the  Russian  ICnoutcr  mangles, 
Every  inch  that  yet  can  feeL 

France  and  England,  Austria  eyen. 

Looking  on  in  ruth  and  shame. 
Call  on  Russia,  ere  she's  driven, 

To  give  up  the  bloody  game. 

« 

Gortschakoff,  with  cool  assurance, 
Answers,  •*  Poland  writhes  and  groans. 

Not  for  suHerings  past  endurance  ; 
Not  for  wrongs  to  waken  stones  ; 

*'Not  for  slaughter  of  her  martyrs ; 

Not  for  seizure  of  her  sons  ; 
Not  for  pikes  of  Russia's  Tartars, 

Not  for  grape  of  Russia's  guns : 

"  But  because,  in  mad  impatience, 

She  ivill  twitch  and  turn  and  twist. 
Causing  irritant  sensations 
At  the  ankle  and  the  wrist 

**  Let  her  take  her  knouting  oooUy, 
And  not  strain  the  cords  that  bind. 

She  will  find  the  Czar  most  duly 
Liberal,  indulgent,  kind ! 

«<  Till  she  bears  the  ropes  that  cord  her 
Without  struggle,  stress,  and  strain, 

Agitation  and  Disoider, 
As  we  see,  in  Warsaw  reign." 

— Punch. 


Hebe  comes  Mr.  Winter,  surveyor  of  taxes, 

I  advise  you  to  give  him  whatever  he  axes  ; 

And  that,  too,  without  any  nonsense  or  flum- 
mery, 

For  though  his  name's  Winter  his  aotioDS  ars 
summary.'* 


Wbathsb  Pbophiot. — ^I  snbjom  a  oompitte 
copy  of  the  lines  which  are,  I  beliere,  preserved 
among  the  Harleian'  MSa  in  the  Britsh  Mu- 
seum : — 

"  If  Christmas  Day  on  Thursday  be, 
A  windy  winter  you  shall  see  ; 
Windy  weather  in  each  week. 
And  hard  tempests,  strong  and  thiek : 
The  summer  shall  be  good  and  diy. 
Com  and  beasts  shall  multiply  ; 
That  year  is  good  for  lands  to  till. 
Kings  and  Princes  shall  die  by  skill ; 
If  a  child  that  day  bom  should  be 
It  shall  happen  right  well  for  thee,— 
Of  deeds  he  shall  be  good  and  stable. 
Wise  of  speech  and  reasonable. 
Whoso  that  day  goes  thieving  about. 
He  shall  be  punbhed  with  doubt : 
And  if  sickness  that  day  betide. 
It  shall  quickly  from  thee  glide." 

W.  L  S.  HoBTOS. 

— JVbfes  and  Quertet, 


Jm  CraTen  Street,  Strand,  ten  attorneys  (Sod 

place. 
And  ten  dark  coal  barges  are  moored  at  its  best ; 
Fly,  honesty,  fly,  to  some  safer  retreat. 
There's  craft  in  the  river,  and  craft  in  the  street 

Why  should  honesty  seek  any  safer  retreat. 
From  the  lawyers  or  barges,  odd  rot  'em? 
For  the  lawyers  are  just  at  the  top  of  the  street, 
And  the  barges  are  just  at  the  bottooL 


It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  curiously  planned 
That  men's  names  with  thdir  trades  ^ooi^ 
agree; 
There's  Twining,  the  Teaman,  who  lives  in  the 
Strand, 
Would  be  whining,  if  robbed  of  his  T. 
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turn  The  fiMkorda j  Bmriaw. 
THB  RETURN  OF*  THS  DARK  AQES. 
Tbsrb  can  hfirdly  be  a  more  intereetingand 
important  ioquiry  for  SngliBbmenof  the  pres- 
ent daj  tban  to  aak  whether  it  is  poeeiUe 
that,  in  spite  of  all  our  progress  and  civilis- 
ation, we  should  have,  at  some  period  or 
other,  a  return  of  the  dark  ages.  Of  course 
the  world  cannot  go  back  exactly  to  what  it 
has  been.  Similar  as  are  all  the  generatkms 
of  mai^ind,  jet  no  two  are  alike,  and  even 
periods  having  a  sufikient  general  resemblanee 
to  ofSdt  instructive  parallels  are  really  full  of 
endless  differenoes.  We  are  not  likely  to  re* 
turn  to  feudalism,  and  to  bloody  baronial 
wan,  and  to  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of 
saints.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
time  may  not  come  when  the  advance  of 
thought  will  cease,  and  when  learning  will 
die  out  except  in  a  few  exceptional  and  pow- 
erless minds.  It  would  be  vexy  rash  to  say 
that  this  will  be  so,  for  the  most  we  can  come 
to  is  a  suspicion  that  it  may  be  so ;  and  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  there  would  be  new 
light  after  the  darkness,  and  that  a  natural 
and  necessary  reaction  would  again  give  an 
impulse  to  thought.  But  it  would  be  very 
rash  to  say  that  there  may  not  be,  in  the  life- 
time of  persons  now  bom,  a  time  of  tempo- 
rary eclipse — a  time  when  the  seeds  perhaps 
of  great  changes  may  be  laid,  and  the  prepa- 
ration begun  for  a  vigorous  burst  of  original 
thought,  but  when  on  the  surface  there  will 
be  a  reign  of  intellectual  fixity  and  stagna- 
tion. In  the  dark  ages,  as  they  are  called, 
there  were  hundreds  of  great  men,  and  of 
men  of  enlightened  views,  who  served  their 
generation  in  their  day.  There  was  no  uni- 
versal paralysis  of  thought.  There  were 
To&nj  great  principles  at  work,  and  some  of 
the  chief  flowers  of  human  excellence  were 
then  blossoming  fredy.  But  the  ages  were 
dark  because  the  thought  and  feeling  of  men 
worked  in  the  same  groove,  and  everything 
outside  was  ignored.  Whatever  could  come 
within  the  compass  of  Latin  Christianity  and 
Boman  law  and  scholasticism  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  conquering  barbarian  tribes, 
seemed  intelligible,  natural,  and  credible. 
Everything  beyond  was  a  howling  wilderness 
tenanted  by  the  wild  beasts  of  hereey  and 
witchcraft.  The  range  of  thought  was  wide 
enough  to  embrace  many  of  the  greatest  con- 
quests of  the  human  mind.  The  intelleotual 
food  oi  the  dark  ages  was  not  of  a  meagre 


and  vulgar  kind.  Catholicism  and  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  and  Roman  jurisprudence 
are  among  the  greatest  things  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  we  nevertheless  pronounce 
the  middle  ages  dark,  because  the  men  that 
lived  in  them  had.  On  the  whole,  a  singular 
rigidity  and  limitation  of  thought.  Their 
minds  were  nourished  on  good  food,  but  still 
did  not  grow.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
Western  £urope  may  not  have  to  go  through 
another  period  when  again  there  will  be  no 
intelleotual  growth,  and  when  such  literary 
activity  as  there  may  be  will  take  the  form 
of  going  in  di&rent  shapes  over  the  same  &- 
miliar  ground.  It  is  possible  that  the  prog- 
ress of  thought  may  be  like  the  progress  of 
the  sea  on  a  coast  affected  by  mutations. 
Sometimes  the  sea  comes  on  with  a  rush,  and 
a  century  will  see  a  totally  new  indentation 
of  the  coast.  Then,  for  a  time,  the  sea  only 
just  holds  its  own,  and  its  daily  ebb  and  flow 
merely  carries  it  up  to  the  same  point. 

Perhaps  the  three  strongest  grounds  on 
which  most  persons  would  be  inclined  to  base 
their  belief  that  the  sea  of  intellectual  prog« 
ress  must  always  advance,  would  be  the  great 
literary  activity  at  present  displayed  in  West- 
em  Europe,  the  strides  we  are  making  in 
material  wealth,  and  the  unresting  daily 
g^in  of  physical  science.  It  is  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  consider  how  far  we  can  rely  on 
these  grounds.  It  is  trae  that  there  is  con- 
siderable literary  activity  in  Western  Europe 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  literatures 
quite  as  great  and  vigorous  as  any  we  now 
see  in  activity  have  come  to  a  stop.  The  an- 
cient world  was  swept  away  by  the  modem, 
and  we  ought  therefore,  perhaps,  to  draw  no 
conclusions  from  the  decay  of  Greece  and 
Bome.  We  need  not  be  afiraid  of  any  new 
irraption  of  barbarians.  And  as  we  have  ac- 
customed ourselves  to  dispose  of  the  curious 
finality  of  Arabic  and  Hindoo  and  Chinese 
thought  by  the  formula  that  Orientals  are 
bom  with  limited  intellects,  we  cannot  safely 
go  beyond  Europe.  But  European  nations 
in  modem  days  have  had  their  short-lived  in- 
tellectual flowering  time.  The  Uteraturo  of 
Italy  was  one  of  the  highest  order,  and  the 
literature  of  Spain  vras  scarcely  inferior.  Yet 
both  came  soon  to  an  end.  And,  apparently, 
Germany  has  met  with  the  same  late.  Half 
a  century  ago,  Germany  vras  the  most  power- 
ful agent  in  determining  the  thought  of  Eu- 
rope. Qennaa  philosophy  and  German  poetry 
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ftdded  a  totally  new  element  to  oar  inteDeo- 
taal  wealth.  Now  Geimany  is  loet  in  anal- 
ytas.  The  Germans  inquire,  and  record  the 
resnlts  of  inqairy,  bat  they  do  not  create. 
In  France,  there  are  evident  symptoms  of  in- 
tellectual decay.  If  the  empire  were  to  floar- 
ish  for  fifty  years  longer,  the  literatare  of 
France  might  die  out  as  entirely  as  the  liter- 
erature  of  Rome  did  under  the  successors  of 
the  GSBsara.  The  French  cannot  even  have 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  the  reign  of 
their  Augustus  is  adorned  by  a  Virgil  and  a 
Horace.  Nor,  if  England  stood  alone,  can 
we  be  at  all  sure  that  her  intellectual  activ- 
ity would  long  remain  unimpaired.  If  we 
bad  no  contemporary  living  thought  to  excite 
and  correct  our  own,  we  should  at  least  lose 
what,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  has  beenoar 
greatest  intellectual  help. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  physical  sci- 
ence and  material  greatness,  what  is  there  in 
English  thought  to  make  us  very  confident 
that  it  could  stand  this  trial  ?  There  are  the 
great  recollections,  the  noble  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  political  continuity  of  oar 
institutions  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  in  a  manner  still  living  in  the  England 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  and  Bacon.  But 
tho  intellectual  triumphs  of  England  have 
been,  at  least  in  recent  years,  associated  in  a 
very  intimate  degree  vdth  the  independence 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  have  been  iix  the 
habit  of  thinking  as  they  pleased,  and  speak- 
ing their  thoughts  out.  Now,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  this  independence  should  diminish 
and  that  it  may  even  now  be  on  the  vranc. 
We  have  popularized  thought,  and  have 
given  social  and  political  influence  to  a  large 
number  of  half-educated  persons.  We  may 
be  swallowed  up  by  our  own  creation.  The 
Church,  for  example,  may  pass  for  a  season 
under  the  tyranny  of  Sunday-school  teachers. 
It  may  come  to  pass  that  a  thecHogy  will  be 
taught,  the  essence  of  which  shall  be  not 
that  it  is  true,  but  that  it  is  what  can  be 
taught  in  schoolis  and  preached  in  pulpits 
without  oflfence  and  without  trouble.  No 
one  can  deny  that  some  advance  to  this  has 
already  been  made,  and  that  theological  ques- 
tions are  treated  by  a  large  number — ^we 
might  almost  say  by  a  large  majority— of  lay- 
men and  clergymen,  not  with  reference  to 
truth,  but  with  reference  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  insti^tions.  If  the  institutions 
themselves  deteriorate,  then  that  whioh  is 
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supposed  to  uphold  tfaem  will  be  conlinuaDy 
of  a  lower  and  lower  character.    In  Sfnte  of 
its  great  position,  and  of  the  eflurts  of  tlie 
more  liberal  and  high-minded  clergy,  and  of 
the  attachment  of  edoeated  laymen  to  it, 
the  Church  has  begun  to  deteriorate  per- 
oeptibly  in  many  respects.    The  bishops  of 
the  present  day  are  a  poorer,  weaker,  motv 
timid  set  of  men  than  they  used  to  be.     They 
bow  down  before  the  braas  idol  of  middle- 
class  society,  instead  of  bowing  down  before 
the  golden  idol  of  good  society.    They  go  ia 
a  herd,  without  individual  independence  or 
thought.    They  want  to  stand  well  with  the 
great  banking  interest,  and  the  great  grocer 
interest,  and  a  hundred  other  great  interests 
of  the  kind.    A  large  proportion  of  the  ris- 
ing dergy  are  literates— that  is,  men  turned 
out  after  the  narrow  pattern  of  theologieai 
seminaries.    The  clergy  are  still  learned  and 
honorable  and  upright,  for  great  institutioas 
do  not  change  all  at  once,  but  they  are  not 
so  much  so  as  they  were.    They  are  quite 
as  sealous  as  ever,  and  perhaps  they  are  mors 
zealous  than  they  used  to  be  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.    But  unlearned  zeal  is  ex- 
actly what  flourisbed'in  the  middle  ages.    It 
is  possible  that  the  Church  may  pass  through 
a  time  when  it  will  be  worked  by  a  clergy 
of  the  type  of  zealous  Sunday-school  teachers, 
headed  by  a  set  of  bishops  laboring  for  the 
welfore  of  the  institution  and  for  nothing 
else,  and  ruling  their  subordinates  with  a  rod 
of  iron.    So  far  as  intellectual  progress  is 
concerned,  what  is  this  but  the  Church  of 
the  middle  ages  stripped  of  its  poetry? 

If  ire  can  conceive  English  thinken  de> 
prived  of  the  two  great  aids  of  Continental 
thought  and  a  sincere  and  learned  theology, 
we  shall  at  least  see  that  they  arc  exposed  to 
great  dangers,  and  that  it  is  not  quite  im* 
possible  that  English  thought  may  for  a  time 
cease,  as  Italian  and  German  thought  has 
ceased,  and  as  French  is  ceasing,  to  dtsj^y 
itself  with  its  old  energy.  This  danger  would 
also  be  enormously  increased  if  the  political  in- 
dependence of  tho  upper  classes  were  cutaway 
bysv?eoping  changes,  and  if  six-pound  house- 
holders reigned  supreme.  It  is  true  that  the 
English  mind  would  still  find  an  outlet  for  itself 
in  commerce  and  locomotion,  and  the  inven- 
tiveness which  leads  to  vrealth .  But  thought  is 
only  in  a  very  slight  degree  connected  with  this . 
Commeroial  enterprise  secures  a  nation  from 
oomplste  torpor;  hot  it  bynaaeans  impels  (be 
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intellect  into  the  higher  TegLOOB  of  (honght. 
It  laight  eren  for  a  time  gire  a  &tal  ooniola- 
iion  to  the  better  order  of  mind*  for  the  enp- 
preflsion  of  originality  and  intellectual  inde- 
pendenoe,  and  for  the  loes  of  political  influ- 
ence. The  kflt  hope  is  in  pb^ical  science, 
and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  indiiect 
efiEbcts  of  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  are 
invaluable.  Physical  acienoe  confers  two 
benefits  on  mankind,  the  Taloe  of  which  can* 
not  be  over-estimated.  It  offers  a  range  of 
boundless  inquiry.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
investigations  that  may  be  made,  no  limit  to 
the  hypotheses  which  most  be  framed.  It 
therefore  tends  in  an  eminent  degree  to  pre* 
Tent  anything  like  fixity  of  thought.  In  the 
second  place,  physical  science  forces  men  to 
come  to  direct  issues,  and  to  place  before 
themselves  the  distinct  question  whether  a 
thing  is  true  or  not.  Physical  science  checks 
the  tendency  of  men  living  in  old,  long- 
established,  comfortable  societies  to  palm  off 
vague  phrases  for  reasons,  and  to  substitute 
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roundabout  guesses  for  explanations.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  obvious 
limitations  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  physical 
science.  As  it  is  really  very  remote  from  hu- 
man life,  it  is^ery  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  to  quietly  ignore  it.  Some 
formub  is  soon  invented  by  which,  as  it  ie 
said,  physical  science  is  reconciled  with  the 
fancies  or  belief  of  the  formulist,  and  then 
seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  forever* 
And  then,  again,  this  remoteness  of  physical 
science  from  human  life  disconnects  it  from  aU 
literary  activity  and  from  any  very  salutary 
controlover  the  national  character.  The  Ger 
mans  have  lately  done  great  things  in  physical 
science,  but  their  success  has  been  achieved 
since  German  thought  ceased  to  influence  £a 
rope  largely.  Therefore  we  must  not  rely  on 
physical  science  too  blindly.  It  may  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  return  of  the  dark  ages,  or 
to  mitigate  the  darkness  if  they  do  return,  but 
it  may  not  wholly  preserve  us  from  a  season 
of  fixed  thought  and  of  intellectual  depression. 


The  Uimft)  States.— In  the  year  1852 1  wrote 
an  account  of  a  tour  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Amerioan  Union,  whidi  was  published  in  the 
Dublin  UniverHty  MagoMintt  in  six  numbers. 
A  great  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  peculiar  phases  which  so- 
ciety and  government  present  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  exptewien  of  a  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  inevitable  and  speedy  approach  of  disruption 
and  dismemberment  excited  some  opposition  at 
the  time.  I  found  few  persona  who  considered 
my  theories  to  be  sound  ;  many  ridiculed  them 
as  romantic  ;  and  nearly  every  one  bdieved  my 
prognostioatioDS  to  befiUse^ 

Perhaps  some  of  your  cornspondeats  can  in- 
form me  where  similar  anticiiN&tions  to  those 
which  here  follow  are  to  bo  R)und.  Probably 
others  may  have  ftrmed  opinions  as  strong  at  a 
still  earlier  period. 

Extract  trom  *«  A  Flying  Shot  at  the  United 
putes,  6th  Round,'*  Dublin  UaiversUy  Mag- 
azine^ April,  18o3,  p.  517  : — 

"  What  may  be  the  end  of  the  negfro  oontrotcrsy 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  &te  of  the  Union 
probably  hangs  upon  it  When  the  Amerioan 
msurgents,  with  the  view  of  increasing  popular 
excitement,  fished  up  *  Forefather *s  Bock,'  it  is 
said  that  the  trophy  broke  into  halves.  What  was 
then  hailed  as  an  omen  of  success  was  perhaps 
typical  of  the  future  divisioD  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  ibUy  to  suppose  that  any  strong  bond  of  union, 
or  any  germ  of  real  stability  can  exist  in  a  coun- 
try which  so  unequivocally  recognises  the  right 
of  revolution.  The  dlfliBrent  States  will  only  hold 
together  so  long  as  their  several  interests  are  fhr- 
tharsd  by  the  eoiapMl,aad  tha  flntgnil  rap- 


ture will  be  the  signal  fbr  others.  From  tiie  ri- 
valry among  the  great  cities,  it  may  be  seen  that 
equality  will  not  long  be  recognized  among  them  ; 
and  when  we  notice  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms 
•Empire  City,'  'The  First  City  in  the  Union,' 
we  are  naturally  led  to  believe  that  new  divisions 
may,  ere  long,  be  made,  and  that  New  York, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  Cinoianati,  etc,  are  likdy 
each  to  become  the  centre  of  qrstems  which  have 
not  yet  started  into  existence.  .  .  .  What  may  be 
the  ultimate  &te  of  the  Union  is  an  enigma  to  be 
solved,  ii  Am  nt^  yet  rtaehed  the  limit  of  human 
exutanee,  nor  numbered  '  ycar<  ikreeseore  and 
ten.*  *  The  question  whether  it  may  list  five, 
fifty,  or  five  hundred  years,  affords  matter  for 
speculation ;  without  doubt  it  stands  upon  a 
shaky  foundation. 

"  About  the  time  of  the  first  reristanee  to  Eng-> 
liah  authority  on  the  part  of  America,  a  great 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  took  place  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centunr,  when  the 
pope  offers  a  present  of  a  block  of  Italian  mar- 
ble to  make  a  statoe  of  Washington,  it  appears 
that  a  piece  of  lava  firom  the  baming  mountain 
has  be^  selected  as  an  appropriate  pedestal." 

When  I  wrote  the  above  I  certainly  entertained 
a  somewhat  superstitious  belief  that  the  limit  of 
human  existence  would  not  be  exceeded  in  the 
life  of  the  Union.  The  election  of  Mr.  Unodin, 
if  it  should  turn  ont  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  would  just  about  finish  the  seventy  yean. 
Thx  Authob  Of  *'  Heabtob  Axn 
— Abtet  and  Queriet.  Watchvibjeb,** 

*It  may  hers  be  remaiked,  that  the  American 
demooraoy  properly  dates  its  eonmwnoemoat  from 
i  the  year  17M. 
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BHARPV8  EOTPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES.* 

Mr.  Sharps  has  the  great  merit  of  having, 
as  far  80  we  can  know,  written  the  onlj  Hia- 
tory  of  i^ypt  which  can  be  «nder8tood  bj 
thoae  who  do  not  glorify  themselves  with  that 
hazd  name  '*  Egyptologist."  We  do  not 
know  how  far  Sir  George  Lewis  would  have 
accepted  even  Mr.  Sharpens  history  as  aa- 
thentic ;  still,  as  contrasted  with  Baron  Ban- 
sen,  Mr.  Sharpe  gives  us  something  which, 
whether  it  really  happened  or  not,  at  any 
fate  might  have  happened.  We  at  least 
know  what  he  means,  which  is  more  than  wo 
can  say  after  toiling  diligently  through  the 
large  octavos  of  Baron  Bunsen.  And  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  also  the  still  greater  merit— -one 
almost  unparalleled  in  a  professed  Egyptian 
student — of  seeing  that  the  later  and  more 
certain  Egyptian  history  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  that  which  is  earlier,  and,  we 
must  venture  to -say,  more  doubtful.  He 
fully  grasps  the  fact  that  the  time  when  E{gypt 
had  a  real  influence  upon  the  world  in  gen- 
•  eral  was  not  in  the  days  of  its  old  barbaric 
grandeur,  but  in  the  days  of  its  appaiwnt 
bondage  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars. 
Probably  Mr.  Sharpe  would  not  venture  to 
assert  this  in  quite  so  strong  a  form  as  we 
have  put  it ;  but  a  large  part  of  his  history 
shows  that  he  practically  recognises  it  all  the 
same.  Egypt,  in  these  later  times,  served 
the  worid,  or,  at  any  rate,  influenced  the 
world  in  two  distinct  ways.  It  afibrded  a 
field  for  the  development  of  some  particular 
phases  of  the  Greek  mind  for  whose  develop- 
ment room  could  hardly  have  been  found  in 
Greece  itself.  The  old  republics  of  Greece 
were  pre-eminently  the  cradles  of  Greek  ge- 
nius—of genius  alike  in  politics,  in  poetry, 
in  oratory,  in  contemporary  history,  in  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  other  fine  arts.  But, 
just  because  they  were  so  pre-eminently  the 
cradles  of  pure  genius,  they  were  not  so 
well  adapted  to  receive  a  less  glorious,  but 
far  from  contemptible,  after-growth  of  the 
,  Greek  mind,  for  which  a  more  natural  abode 
WAS  provided  at  the  court  of  a  great  Greek 
monarchy  out  of  Greece.  The  learning  and 
science  of  Greece,  as  distinguished  from  its 
original  genius,  had  their  natural  home  at 
Alexandria  just  as  much  as  its  original  ge- 

*  Egyptian  Antiptitiet  m  tht  Bntuih  Hfuaeum.  De- 
wribed  by  Samael  Sharpe,  Author  of  the  **  Hktory 
ofSlgTpL"    Loadoa:  John  BumaU  Smith. 


nina  had  its  oatnnd  home  at  Athens.     Hie 
Ptolemies  had  advantages  over  every  other 
dynasty  of  the  ancient  world.    They   had 
not  the  guilt  of  destroying  freedom,  like  the 
l^rrants  in  Greeoe  itself.    They  did  not  rule 
over  a  brave,  turbulent,  haUUnviliaed  people 
like  the  Macedonians,  at  once  tempted  to 
constant  aggressionB  against  the  neighboring 
republics  to  the  south,  and  driven  to  reeist 
constant  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
boring barbarians  to  the  north.    The  Egjpt 
tians,  so  long  as  their  religion  and  its  noages 
were  respected,  made  the  most  docile  of  snb- 
jects.    bideed,  afler  the  bigoted  dominatioii 
of  Persia,  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Greek 
kings  may  have  called  forth  something  al- 
most like  active  loyalty.    Thus  Alexandria 
became  a  great  Greek  ookmy,  the  grand  een- 
tre  of  a  particular  form  of  Greek  int^lee- 
toal  life.    Nor  most  it  be  thought  that  this 
makes  the  later  history  of  I|gypt  merely  a 
history  of  Greeks  in  Egypt,  and  not  a  his- 
tory of  Egypt  itself.    The  old  Egyptian  na- 
tional life  lived  on  by  the  Side  of  the  Greek 
life  of  Alexandria,  and  at  last  re-aaserted  ita 
equality  with  it.    Under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, Egypt  sank  again  from  a  kingdom  to  a 
province,  and  the  rule  of  the  Caesars  was  far 
less  liberal  than  that  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.    Then  came  Christianity,  with    its 
teaching  addressed  alike  to  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman,  and  which  was  lealously  adopted 
by  the  native  population,  though  in  a  form 
difiering  from  European  orthodoxy.  Eastern 
or  Western.    Then,  too,  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople  transferred  much  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of   Alexandria    to  the  l^ew 
Rome,  and  the  native  Egyptian  mind  was 
thus  enabled  in  some  sort  to  conquer  the 
Macedonian  colony  which  had  been  so  long 
planted  on  its  shore.    Hence  arose  that  t^ 
ligious   and   political   antagonism  between 
Egypt  and  Constantinople  which  forms  the* 
key  to  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and    seventh    centuries,  and  which 
proved  the  cause  of  the  speedy  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Saraoeo  invader.    Here 
we  can  distinctly  see  the  old  Egyptian  na- 
tionality directly  influencing  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  history,  and  play- 
ing a  really  greater  part  in  human  aJhirs 
than  it  ever  could  have  done  in  the  days  of 
its  barbaric  isolation.     Mr.  Sharpo  stands, 
as  far  as  we  know,  alone,  in  having  written, 
with  great  oommon  sense  and  with  respecta- 
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Ue  aocontcy ,  this  long  coneeeative  bifltory  of 
Ptoiemiefl,  C^esan,  and  PatriarchB,  as  well  as 
of  native  Pharaohs.  We  do  not  preeome  to 
weigh  him  in  any  parcly  '<  Egyptological " 
balance,  but  he  is  certainly  the  only  writer 
we  know  who  has  set  forth  with  any  sort 
of  clearness,  what,  after  aU,  is  **£gypt's 
place  in"  any  really  **  Universal  History.*' 

We  cannot  help  being  amused— indeed, 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Sharpe  does 
not  himself  intend  a  little  quiet  sarcasm — at 
the  following  exposition  of  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty of  the  professed  Egyptian  chronology : 

*'  The  dates  are  here  given  to  the  kines  ac- 
oordin^  to  the  author's  IRsiory  of  ^ypt; 
but  it  IS  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
not  a  little  doubt  hanss  over  those  given  to 
some  of  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Those  monnments  which  have  kings' 
names  upon  them,  and  are  more  modem  than 
the  reign  of  Shishank,  who  fought  against 
the  Jewish  King  Rehoboom  about  the  year 
B.C.  975,  are  seldom  so  fax  doubtful  as 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  As  to  the  earlier 
Theban  monuments  of  Amosis,  Amunothph, 
Thotlmiosis,  and  Rameses,  some  of  our  anti- 
quaries would  place  them  about  200  years 
earlier  than  the  dates  in  this  catalogue ;  and 
there  are  a  few  monuments  which  they  con- 
aider  even  1,000  or  1,500  years  older  than 
our  dates.  Such  are  some  of  those  found 
near  the  pyramids  of  Memphis,  and  such 
also  are  the  Theban  inscriptions  which  were 
made  before  the  time  of  Amosis,  who  drove 
out  the  Hvksos,  or  shepherd  kings,  about  the 
year  b.c.  1540,  according  to  this  chronology. 
In  the  case  of  those  monuments  which  have 
no  kings'  names  upon  them,  their  ago  has 
been  judced  from  their  resemblance,  in  re- 
spect to  their  mythology  and  style  of  art,  to 
toose  which  have  names. 

*^  If  the  reader  should  wish  to  know  the 
dates  given  to  the  Egvptian  kings  by  the 
best-known  German  scholars,  he  may  learn 
them  by  adding  to  our  chronology  tfaireo  in- 
tervals of  time,  for  which  we  have  no  build- 
iDgB  in  Egypt ;  one  of  200  years,  one  of  500, 
aM  one  of  bOO.  To  our  dates  immediately 
before  the  year  b.c.  1000,  or  between  the 
kin0  of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  great  kings 
of  Thebes  he  may  add  200  jcars.  This  is  to 
be 'done  upon  the  supposition  that  Rameses 
n.  and  not  Thothmosis  III.  is  the  Menophra 
of  the  Sothic  period,  or  of  b.c.  1322.  To 
cor  dates  before  the  year  b.c.  1450  he  may 
add  500  more,  or  700  m  all.  This  is  for  the 
time  when  the  shepherds  tyrannized  over 
I^ypt,  and  is  to  be  placed  between  the  ^"eat 
kings  of  Tbeb^  and  the  earlier  kings,  as  if 
no  native  kings  were  then  rei^ins ;  but  this 
interval  is  not  allowed  by  eit&r  mtcethenes 


or  the  l^blet  of  Abydos,  as  shown  in  pp.  70 
and  78.  To  our  date  of  the  Great  Pyramids 
and  their  builders  he  may  add  800  more,  or 
1,500  years  in  all ;  but  this  interval  is  not  al- 
lowed by  Eratosthenes,  as  shown  in  p.  78. 
In  this  way,  however,  may  be  learnt  the 
dates  sometimes  given  to  the  Egyptian  kings 
according  to  what  may  be  caUed  the  long 
chronology." 

Mr.  Sharpe 's  immediate  object  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  to  illustrate  the  Egyptian  re- 
mains in  the  British  Museum.  He  gives  a 
numbered  list,  with  many  illustrations,  and 
a  description  of  each  object,  containing  many 
remarks  distinguished  by  his  usual  good  sense. 
It  is  only  fair  to  quote  his  general  estimate 
of  Egyptian  art  as  compared  with  that  of 
Greece.  No  doubt  he  gives  the  old  barbaric 
scolptors  credit  for  more  than  many  will  be 
inclined  to  allow;  still  there  is,  in  Mr. 
Sharpe's  criticisms,  an  utter  absence  of  that 
extravagant  admiration  which  generally  dis- 
tinguishes **  Egyptologists."  Mr.  Sharpe 
first  of  all  explains  some  disadvantages  under 
which  the  i^^tian  artists  labored,  and 
shows  the  effect  this  produced  on  their 
works: — 

«  The  Egjrptian  bas-reliefs  show  us  a  side- 
face  and  legs  walking  sideways  with  a  front 
chest  and  a  full  eye.  They  are  rather  less 
stiff  than  the  statues;  they  have  rather 
more  of  the  freedom  of  drawings,  but  not  so 
much  as  we  might  have  looked  for.  Thia 
perhaps  may  be  explained  from  the  artists' 
very  bttle  praotioo  in  either  drawing  or  paint- 
ing. They  had  very  little  wood,  whicn  was 
what  the  Greeks  painted  upon ;  they  had  not 
invented  oil-colors,  and  so  oould  not  paint  on 
canvas ;  and  they  had  no  large  sheets  of 
paper.  They  were  limited  to  narrow  strips 
of  papyrus,  to  the  walls  of  their  publio 
buildings,  and  their  wooden  mummy-cases, 
llenoe  the  art  of  copyins  the  human  form 
was  chiefly  studied  in  makin|;  statues ;  and 
whatever  sti&ees  arose  therein  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  sculptor's  materials  and  tools  was 
carried  into  his  drawings,  and  he  lost  that 
freedom  which  a  more  frequent  use  of  the 
brush  and  pencil  would  have  given  him." 

Presently,  on  coming  to  the  colossal  statue 
of  King  Amunothph  III.,  whose  date,  in  his 
system,  is  about  b.c.  1250,  ho  gives  us  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  whole  matter:^- 

'*  We  have  no  better  specimen  in  this  coun- 
try of  S^ptian  sculpture.  The  whole  fipire 
is  quiet  and  erand  and  in  good  proportions, 
except  that  the  thighs  are  too  short.  .  .  . 
The  nose  and  beard  are  broken.    The  rest  of 
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the  figure  10  perfeet,  and  tbom  very  high  ex- 
cellence in  arl.  The  chief  fiwlt  10  that  seen 
in  almoBt  all  the  Bitting  statneB  of  Egypt,  the 
thighs  are  not  long  enough.  The  honxontal 
line  from  the  point  of  the  knee  to  the  back, 
is  about  one-sixth  part  too  short.  The  stom- 
ach  also  is  too  flat.  The  whole  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  better  than  the  narts.  There  is  no 
felse  ornament,  or  affected  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy ;  no  attempts  at  anything  but  what  the 
artist  was  well  able  to  perform .  The  attitude 
is  simple,  and  almost  in  straight  lines,  the 
body  without  motion,  the  face  without  ex- 

Eression.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  great 
readth  in  the  parts,  justness  in  most  of  the 
proportions,  and  true  grandeur  in  the  sim- 
{^licity.  At  a  little  distance  the  faults  are 
unseen,  and  there  is  nothing  mean  or  trifling 
to  call  off  the  eye  from  admiring  the  whole. 
<*  These  Egyptian  statues  show  the  superi- 
ority of  rest  over  action  in  representii^  the 
sablime  in  art.  The  Greek  statues  have 
much  that  is  wanting  in  these.  The  Greeks 
have  muscular  action,  with  far  greater  beauty 
and  mce.  The  Greek  statues  show  pain, 
fear,  love,  and  a  variety  of  passions,  but  few 
of  them  are  equal  to  those  of  £^ypt  in  im- 
pressing on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  the  feel- 
uigs  of  awe  and  reverence.  The  two  people 
were  unlike  in  character;  and  the  artists^ 
copying  from  their  own  minds,  gave  the 
character  of  the  nation  to  their  statues. 
Pbto  saw  nothing  but  ugliness  in  an  E^p- 
tian  statue.  The  serious,  gloomy  Erjrptmns 
hod  aimed  at  an  expression  not  valued  by  the 
more  gay  and  lively  Greeks ;  and  the  artist 
who  wishes  to  give  religious  dignity  to  his 
^gures  should  study  the  quiet  sittmg  colossus 
of  Amunothph  III.  In  Michael  Angelo's 
statue  of  the  Duke  Lorenzo  in  Florence  we 
see  how  that  great  master  in  the  same  way 
made  use  of  strength  at  rest  when  he  wishea 
to  represent  power  and  grandeur. 

"  The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  art 
must  be  for  the  most  part  sought  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation,  but  in  part  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  materials  used.  These  statues 
were  made  by  measurement,  and  without  the 
help  of  models  in  day.  Indeed  such  a  model 
oouid  not  be  made  of  the  Nile's  mud ;  and 
though  there  are  spots  in  Egypt  whete  clay 
was  dug  for  the  small  porcelain  images,  and 
for  jars,  yet  it  was  not  at  hand  for  the  sculp* 
tor  for  models.  This  in  part  expUins  both 
the  merits  and^  the  faults  of  these  statues. 
Bv  trusting  to  his  measures  the  artist  made 
tlioin  for  the  most  part  correct  in  their  larger 
parts,  but  from  want  of  a  model  in  soft  ma- 
terials, he  had  never  learned  freedom  and 
accuracy  of  detail ;  nor  had  he  ever  had  much 
practice  as  a  draftsman.  In  p.  22  we  have 
seen  how  the  want  of  wood  and  paper  to 
paint  upon,  and  the  wa&t  of  cil-oolors  to  en- 


able him  to  paint  on  eanvas,  deprived  him  of 
skill  in  that  oranch  of  liis  art.  Hcaoe,  with- 
out any  practice  in  modelling,  and  witJi  very 
little  in  arawing,  he  at  once  took  in  hand  the 
chisel,  and  produced  these  grand  statueB  by 
measurement  and  his  eye,  out  of  a  block  of 
the  hardest  stone.  The  nation's  respect  for 
a  dead  body  forbade  all  study  of  anatomy  by 
the  knife.  In  making  a  mummy  the  body 
was  never  cut  more  uian  was  neosaaKrj  to 
take  out  the  softer  parts.  That  the  afcatoes 
were  so  good  is  truly  wonderful.  When 
we  compare  them  with  the  Greek  statues,  let 
us  remember  that  the  Greek  artist  had  eained 
his  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  veins  by 
dissection  ;  he  had  learned  freedom  of  band 
by  drawing  on  wooden  panels  :  he  modelled 
his  figures  in  soft  clay  befijre  he  be^an  to  cat 
the  stone ;  and  then  it  was  not,  as  m  ISgypt^ 
a  hard,  dark-colored  sienite,  or  granite,  nor 
a  coarse  gritstone,  nor  a  limestone  fuU  of 
shells,  but  a  soft  and  white  marble,  of  eien 
substance,  which  taught  him  to  aim  at  bean- 
ties  and  delica(»es  that  would  have  been  very 
much  wasted  on  the  dark-colored  stones  of 
Egypt." 

This  is  perfectly  fiiir  and  moderate  criticism 
from  one  who  is  naturally  inclined  to  look  at 
things  from  the  Egyptian  side,  and  to  make 
out  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for  the  art 
of  his  &vorite  country.  No  doubt  the  scalp* 
ture  of  Egypt  has,  in  a  great  d<^ree,  the  ef- 
fect of  **  awe  and  reverence ;  "  still,  there  is, 
after  all,  something  grotesque  and  barbaric 
about  even  the  best  specimens.  It  is  not 
really  human.  Possibly  it  was  not  meant  to 
be  human;  but  human  it  certainly  is  not. 
But  surely  much  Greek  sculpture  expresses 
*<  awe  and  reverence  "  in  as  high  degree  as 
anything  Egyptian,  and  that,  without  any 
grotesque  element  at  all,  through  the  medium 
>  of  the  very  highest  form  of  art.  A  Greek 
artist  designing  a  head  of  Zeus — the  Zeus  of 
Pindar  or  of  the  Suppliants  of  iBschylus-^ 
surely  realised  in  a  higher  degree  all  that  the 
Egyptian  strove  to  realize  in  astatneof  King 
Amunothph,  with  the  addition  of  a  great 
deal  more  of  which  the  Egyptian  had  no  no- 
tion at  all.  And  again,  did  the  Greeks  learn 
anything  by  dissection  any  more  than  the 
Egyptians?  Surely  the  great  advantage 
which  the  Greeks  had  alike  over  Egyptian  and 
modem  sculptors  was  the  constant  opportoni^ 
of  seeing  everywhere,  in  the  public  games, 
the  naked  human  figure  in  every  variety  of 
action.  A  journey  to  Sparta  would  give  an 
opportunity  of  studying  even  the  female  fig- 
ure, if  not  actually  unclothed,  at  any  rate 
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with  mooh  kaa  restiaint  tbao  in  other  timee 
and  places.  Here  was  the  great  advantage 
of  the  Greek  over  both  the  Egyptian  and  the 
mediBBval  scalptor.  The  Greek  had  bis  eyes 
oonstantlj  accustomed  to  the  sij^ht  of  the 
naked  figure ;  the  modem  sculptor  supplies 
this  want  by  his  scientific  anatomy ;  but  the 
mediaeval  sculptor  had  no  opportunity  of 
either  mode  of  improvement,  and  therefore  he 
continually  made  his  mere  figure  all  wrong. 
Yet  the  part  which  he  could  study — the  &ce 
— he  oflen  made,  as  the  Egyptian  never  made 
it,  of  the  most  natural  and  expressive  beauty. 
And  in  sculptures  which,  like  those  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  mainly  either  monumental 
or  religious,  much  of  the  highest  Greek  art 
would  have  been  out  of  piaoe,  while  the  vir- 
tues whidi  Mr.  Sharpe  attributes  to  Egyptian 
art  are  exactly  what  is  aimed  at.  We  have 
no  wish  to  be  disrespectful  to  Ring  Amun- 
othph,  but  surely  the  figure  of  Queen  Eleanor 
is  nobler  still. 

In  a  later  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Sharpe 
comments  on  a  fact  which  very  well  illus- 
trates the  relation  between  the  two  styles 
of  art.  The  Greek  sculptors  working  in 
Egypt,  especially  in  commemorating  {Egyp- 
tian priests,  produced  a  peculiar  style,  not  in 
direct  imitation  of  anything  Egyptian,  but  on 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  Egyptian  monument 
•  had  a  direct  c&ct.  They  evidently  felt  what' 
ever  was  really  grand  in  the  Egyptmn  style, 
and  realized  its  appropriateness  to  its  object 
and  to  the  country.  To  produce  some  degree 
of  this  effect  without  deserting  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  their  own  art,  they  fell  back  on 
the  earliest  and  stiffest  specimens  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  and  thus  produced  a  style  known 
as  the  *'  pseudo-antique."  Mr.  Sharpe  en- 
graves a  fine  figure  of  Hermes  in  the  Museum 
in  this  style  fI17),  and  speaks  of  others  in 
other  collections  — ' '  statues  of  Egyptian  priests 
made  by  Greek  artists  with  yet  more  manifest 
aim  at  copying  the  stiff  style  of  the  ancients." 
On  the  whole,  we  must  oonfess  to  a  special 
interest  in  these  later  remains,  whether  raised 
by  Greeks  in  honor  of  Egyptians  or  by  Egyp- 
tians in  honor  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thus, 
there  is  an  inscription  speaking  of  *  <  the  King, 
Lord  of  the  World,  Tiberius,  Son  of  the  Sun, 
Lord  of  Battles,  Giver  of  Life. ' '  We  at  once 
oonnect  this  with  the  way  in  which  the 
Europeans  are  freely  called  paotXeif^  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  say  nothing  of  later  writ- 


ings, while  the  most  cringing  slave  in  Rome 
itsell'  would  stiM  hare  shuddered  at  the  title 
of  Rax,  The  provinces,  used  for  the  most 
part,  to  kingly  government,  accepted  the 
practical  royalty  of  the  Emperors  as  a  &ct, 
while  at  Rome  it  was  still  cloaked  by  all  man- 
ner of  ingenious  devices.  We  see  here,  also, 
a  specimen  of  the  vray  in  which  the  provinces 
at  once  recognized  the  divinity  as  well  as  the 
royalty  of  Caaaar.  The  "  Son  of  the  Sun  " 
and  **  Giver  of  life,"  is  not  the  deified  Julius 
of  Augustus,  nor  yet  is  it  some  frantic  os- 
sumer  of  CAvinity,  like  Caius.  It  is  the  liv- 
ing Tiberius,  first  Senator  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, who  at  home  shrank  from  the  title  of 
Dominus  in  the  moiUh  of  any  one  but  a  slave. 

We  have  marked  a  few  other  curious  things 
in  the  course  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  book.  As  a 
sensible  roan,  vrriting  to  illustrate  a  particu- 
lar collection,  he  constantly  stops  to  point  out 
things  which  a  professed  ''Egyptologist" 
would  probably  take  for  granted,  but  which 
are  just  what  the  mass  of  intelligent  visitors 
to  the  Museum  will  thank  hiin  for  pointing 
out  to  them.  Thus,  **  Queen  Nitocris,  prob- 
ably the  wife  of  Thothmosis  II.,  styled 
Daughter  of  the  Sun,"  and  who  always  has 
feminine  adjectives  applied  to  her  name,  is 
'*  on  an  obelisk  at  Kamak,  as  everywhere  else, 
represented  as  a  man  in  figure  and  in  dress." 
This  Mr.  Sharpe  explains  '<  by  supposing  that 
the  sculptor  meant  to  show  that  she  was  a 
Sovereign  in  her  own  right,  and  not  simply  a 
Queen  Consort."  This  is  the  exact  converse 
of  the  fi^mous  Hungarian  formula  of  *'  King 
Maria  Theresa." 

The  fiioes  of  the  Egyptian  statues,  aooord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  are  not  strictly  intended 
for  portraits  in  our  sense ;  but  those  of  the 
Kings  ''  show  the  features  of  the  royal  and 
ruling  class,  which  was  certainly  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  laboring  classes. ' '  Mr. 
Sharpe  gives  also  (in  p.  30)  some  remarkable 
cases  of  what  may  be  called  palimpsest  sculp- 
ture, where  figures  have  been  de&ced  and  re- 
touched in  a  way  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  some  change  in  religious  be- 
lief. In  short,  he  has  produced  exactly  the 
sort  of  book  for  his  purpose,  explaining  all 
that  would  need  explanation  to  an  intelligent 
but  non-technical  visitor.  He  has  very  hap- 
pily hit  the  mean  between  puerility  on  the 
one  hand  and  an  uncalled-for  display  of  learn- 
ing on  the  other. 
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trench  through  the  Delta  before  the  eng^neen 
came  to  the  rock.  It  waa  poasible  to  cot  a 
fresh-water  canal  to  oonyey  Nile  "water  to 
Paris  is  in  a  ferment,  for  another  imperial  Suez ;  and  it  wafl  possible  to  claim  and  ob- 
scheme  has  failed.  The  Suez  Canal,  which  tain  sovereign  rights  over  the  soil  for  a  mile 
was  to  have  turned  the  current  of  Asiatic  on  each  side  of  this  latter,  and  of  all  future 
trade  and  poured  the  wealth  of  the  richer  canals.  His  second  scheme  was  therefore  in 
half  of  the  world  into  the  lap  of  Marseilles,  a  fair  way  of  realization,  for  though  a  canal 
has  been  blocked  u})b^theSultan,  and  France, '  might  never  be  made,  still  the  control  of  a 
woke  up  from  a  brilliant  dream  of  ships,  and  j  vast  body  of  laborers,  the  introduction  of 
eommerce,  and  empire,  rages  against  the  hosts  of  engineers,  contractors,  Baperinteod< 
**  perfidious  "  power  which  so  jealously  '  ents,  and  gang  masters,  the  association  of 
guards  all  three.  She  is  the  more  furious  the  Pasha  with  the  work,  the  unavailing 
because  the  gallant  adventurer  who  has  re- :  struggles  of  English  diplomatists,  and  above 
ceived  this  terrible  blow  offered  her  a  double  |  all,  the  right  over  the  two-mile  ships,  would 
prize.  If  France,  through  the  malice  of  na-  suffice  to  secure  to  France  that  paramount 
ture,  could  not  have  the  trade  which  made  i  influence  which  is  in  the  East  so  easily  tnms- 
Venice,  and  to  French  «yes  seems  to  make  muted  into  substantial  power.  Once  reeog* 
England  rich,  at  least  she  could  have  Egypt ,  nized  throughout  Egypt,aa  the  ^reat employer 
instead.  It  is  now  six  years  since  M.  Ferdi-  '  of  labor,  the  highest  political  influence,  and 
nand  Lesseps  fancied  that  the  prize  for  which  .  the  Pasha's  irresistible  creditor,  the  compaoy 
he  had  toiled  with  such  admirable  perse- '  might,  on  the  first  serious  misfortune  to 
vcrance  was  at  last  within  his  grasp.  Backed  i  Great  Bitain,  acquire  direct  sway  over  at 
by  the  whole  influence  of  the  Tuileries  and  least  a  portion  of  Egypt.  This  was  the  end 
the  sympathies  of  all  Southern  France,  he  to  which  M.  Lefiseps  directed  ail  his  eiibrtf, 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  company  which,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  he  might  sao- 
as  he  fondlv  hoped,  would  emulate  in  Egypt  [  ceed.  Egypt  was  flooded  with  Frenchmen. 
the  great  English  company  in  India.  Every  I  The  populace,  previously  acauainted  only 
kind  of  obstacle,  natural,  commercial,  or  i  with  England,  which  tiavellea,  and  owned 
diplomatic  had  been  thrust  aside  or  evaded  India  and  bombarded  Jeddah,  grew  accuft* 
with  more  than  Oriental  astuteness.  The  \  tomed  to  look  up  to  France  as  the  first  of 
canal  was  pronounced  impossible  by  tlie  great- ;  European  powers.  The  Pasha  was  osteota- 
est  of  English  engineers,  but  his  objections  >  tious  in  his  regard  for  the  great  company 
wero  easily  referr^  to  the  jealous^r  England  i  which  pressed  him  so  bard,  and  was  to  bring 
was  expected  to  feel  at  her  approaching  doom.  ;  him  so  much  wealth.  A  general  belief  was  ' 
The  Dutch  Government  proved  to  a  demon-  diffused  that  France  was  the  heir  of  Egyp^ 
stration  that  if  the  canal  were  completed  the  when  Said  Pasha,  who  had  been  tormented 
sailing  voyage  down  the  Red  Sea  would  take  for  months  by  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  mala- 
longer  than  one  round  the  Cape,  and  that  dies,  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  was  received 
steam-tugs  would  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  in  France  like  a  sovereign  prince,  was  treated 
difference  of  time  would  save,  but  M.  Lesseps  in  England  with  cool  neglect,  and  retummg 
found  a  sufficient  reply  in  appeals  to  the  full  ot  French  prepossessions,  suddenly  died. 
;glory  of  France.  The  shares  were  not  eagerly  liis  death  was  a  heavy  shock  to  M.  Lesseps, 
.sought,  but  the  Pasha,  under  sufficient  pres-  for  Ismail  Pasha  was  supposed  to  be  '^  Eng- 
.sure  from  France,  took  up  enough  to  enable  lish,"  and  England  had  pronounced  against 
the  scheme  to  float.  The  Sultan's  assent  was  the  canal.  The  belief  that  if  India  is  to  be 
unattainable,  but  the  powers  of  a  hereditary  retained  without  any  English  expenditure, 
Pasha  are  considerable,  and  exceedingly  ill  Egypt  must  be  English  or  neutral,  is  rooted 
defined,  and  permission  was  given  on  the  spot  into  the  British  mind,  and  has  far  more 
to  commence  the  work  in  ^'  anticipation  of  foundation  than  most  'British  ideas  on  the 
sanction."  Labor  was  hard  to  procure,  but  East.  Liberty  of  transit  through  Egypt  iB 
Said  Pasha  was  despotic,  and  the  peasants  not,  indeed,  quite  so  invaluable  as  it  is  the 
were  ordered  to  furnish  twenty  thousand  un-  fashion  to  represent.  Soldiers  have  alwa^'S 
paid  laborers  a  month.  The  work  when  gone  round  the  Cape,  and  will  in  all  probabil- 
nnished  would,  it  was  known,  be  useless,  for  itv,  always  continue  to  go  round,  the  progress 
aio  expenditure  likely  to  be  incurred  by  man-  of  improvement  in  steamers  being  a  great  deal 
kind  would  cut  and  keep  open  the  canal  swifter  than  the  development  of  African 
into  the  shallows  covered  with  water  which  methods  of  transit.  For  letters  and  nassen- 
extend  for  two  miles  beyond  each  mouth  of  gers  the  quickest  route  is  through  Turkey, 
the  trench.  Still  M.  Lesseps  was  confident,  not  Egypt,  from  Seleucia  to  the  Tigris,  and 
It  was  not  possible  for  French  East  Indiamen  so  into  waters  where  the  English  flag  fli^ 
to  sail  through  E^pt,  but  it  was  possible,  alone.  But  any  great  maritime  power  which 
by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  life,  to  dig  a  deep ,  held  E^pt  could  land  an  acclimatized  army 
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io  India  Hye  weeks  afU^r  the  declaration  of 
•war,  or  in  juBt  one-third  of  the  time  required 
to  despatch  rein forcementt4.  Egypt,  moreover, ' 
being  one  of  the  countrieH  wiiiiin  t!«e  Mo- , 
hamuicdun  ken,  its  ruler,  if  pnworiiil,  would  | 
be  the  subject  of  iuccNsant  Holicitation  fiom 
every  Mohammedeu  malcontent,  and  every 
tmcuie  might,  by  a  little  gold,  be  fostered 
into  an  armed  revolt.  Above  all,  the  ruler 
of  Egypt  can  starve  Mecca,  and  Mecca  is  as 
powerful  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world 
as  Kome  among  Ultramontanes.  A  proclam- 
ation from  theSbereef  calling  on  the  Mussel- 
mans  of  India  to  rise  would  cost  us  Madras 
in  about  six  weeks  and  seriously  hamper  the 
viceroy  in  his  efibrts  for  its  re-conquest.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  so  to  strengthen  our 
role  in  India  as  to  render  us  independent  of 
any  menace  or  any  invasion ;  but  a.  state  of 
ttrned  pfepuratiiHi  cm  such  a  scale  would  ruin 
Indian  finances,  and  rendw  improvemenl  ab- 
solutely impossible.  We  may  hold  India 
under  any  circumstances  short  of  a  loss  of 
maritime  power ;  but  to  hold  it  easily  and 
cheaply  Egypt  must  remain  neutral.  Lord 
Palmorston,  therefore,  denounced  M.  Lessep, 
and,  unwilling  to  expose  an  intrigue  which 
might  involve  a  demand  for  embarrassing  ex- 
planations, denounced  the  canal  and  so  earned 
tor  himself  the  credit  of  ''opposing  civiliza- 
tion.*' The  French  papers  resounded  for 
weeks  with  denunciations  of  English  selfish- 
ness, and  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  in 
subscriptions  and  in  31.  Lesseps'  popularity. 
The  accession  of  a  Pasha  devoted  to  Eng- 
lish interests  was,  therefore,  a  most  unwel- 
come event,  but  M.  Lesseps  survived  the 
danger.  Ismail  Pasha  was  cajoled,  or  co- 
ercS,  or  convinced  into  apparent  quies- 
cence, the  canal  works  went  on  merrily,  and 
the  shareholders  thought  their  great  danger 
— a  hostile  Pasha,  had  neen  successfully  over- 
come. They  forgot  as  Europeans  always 
forget,  that  they  were  dealing  with  Orien- 
tals. Ismail  Pasha  visited  Constantinople, 
claimed  his  right  of  private  audience,  and 
when  the  Sultan  returned  his  visit,  the 
I^ptians  knew  that  the  game  was  played 
out.  The  Sultan,  convinced  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  panal  without  his  consent  se- 
riously menaced  his  authority,  resolved  to 
forbid  it  publicly  in  an  address  to  the  Euro- 
pean consuls  assembled  at  Alexandria.  Such 
an  address  would  have  ended  the  work  at 
once,  as  the  peasants  would  have  refused 
their  labor,  and  it  was  accordingly  averted 
by  the  French  representative.  He  refused 
to  be  present  unless  assured  that  the  canal 
•would  not  be  mentioned,  and  the  Sultan, 
afraid  of  an  insult  which  in  E^ptian  eyes 
would  have  seemed  a  declaration  of  war, 
postponed  his  first  resolve.    It  was,  however 
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the  first  executed  on  his  return,  and  with 
true  Oriental  finesse.  The  Sultan  does  not 
prohibit  the  canal.  That  would  have  bt^en 
to  ''assail  civilization*' as  frankly  as  Lord 
Palmeriiton,  and  the  Sultan  is  not  the  first 
minister  of  the  first  maritime  power.  He, 
therefore,  sanctions  the  canal,  subject  to  one 
or  two  trifiing  and  quite  unobjectionable  con- 
ditions. The  rights  to  the  territory  on  the 
side  of  the  sub-canals  must  at  once  be  given 
up,  and  with  them  the  object  for  which  the 
Ftench  Government  has  so  strenuously  be- 
friended the  project  and  patronized  M.  Les- 
seps. Next,  tbroed  labor  must  be  abandoned 
as  too  injurious  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  from  which,  what  vnth  "reliefs" 
and  travelling,  it  withdraws  some  sixty  thou- 
sand  able-bodied  men.  As  no  conceivable 
wages  will  tempt  a  fellah  to  abandon  his 
home,  and  so  risk  his  own  harvest,  his  chil- 
dren's lives,  and  his  wife's  honor,  all  of 
which  are  in  imminent  danger  the  instant  he 
is  out  of  his  village ;  and  as  there  are  no 
laborers  but  fellahs,  and  as  canals  cannot  be 
cut  without  hands,  the  enterprise  is  at  an 
end.  Finally,  the  canal  must  be  declared 
neutral  in  the  event  of  war,  a  proposal  which 
it  will  task  the  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  di- 
plomatists merely  to  reduce  to  writing,  and 
that  neutrality  must  be  guaranteed  firstly  by 
France  wjiich  vrants  the  canal  and  not  the 
neutrality,  and  secondly  by  England  which 
wants  the  neutrality  but  not  the  canal.  The 
proposals  are  fatal,  yet  they  contain  nothing 
to  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  can  ob* 
ject.  Is  the  "  protector  of  civilization  "  to 
insist  on  forced  labor,  or  the  defender  of  na- 
tionalities to  deny  the  right  of  the  Egyptians 
to  their  own  property,  or  the  ally  of  England 
to  murmur  becauro  asked  to  agree  with  her 
in  guaranteeing  the  humble  ally  of  both? 
The  emperor  cannot  for  very  shame  take  up 
such  ground,  and  with  Mexico  resisting,  and 
Poland  in  revolt,  he  cannot  fall  back  on  the 
easier  argument,  fioi  voluntas  mea. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  turning  point  of 
Aali  Pasha's  desuitch,  the  Porte  protects  all 
private  rights.  The  shareholders  have  not  a 
vestige  of  right,  for  the  consent  of  the  Sultan 
is  stipulated  in  writing  in  every  engagement 
signed  by  the  Pasha,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  irri- 
tate so  deeply  the  capitalists  of  France.  The 
fresh-water  canal  is  really  beneficial  in  the 
most  direct  proprietary  sense ;  the  credit  of 
Eg]Q)t,  in  spite  of  Said  Pasha's  extravagance, 
is  excellent ;  that  of  Turkey  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, and  the  Sultan  and  Pasha  Mtween 
them  will  repay  the  money  expended,  and 
"  finish  "  or  not  finish,  the  canal  between 
them.  The  shareholders  have  long  been 
doubtful,  the  prospect  of  recovering  their 
money  will  have  an  irresistible  charm,  and 
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we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  formal 
vote  passed  in  Marseilles  nest  month  accept- 
ing the  Saltan's  over  liberal  offer,  and  ais- 
Boh'ing  the  company  created  to  cut  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  Constitutionnel  talks  of  possiblo 
explanations,  and  there  will,  of  course,  be 
agitation  in  the  Divan  and  gossip  without 
end  in  Galata;  but  the  French  public  has 
already  apprehended  the  situation,  and  sees 
clearly  enough  that  the  boldest  and  ablest 
intrigue  yet  set  on  foot  to  secure  France  a 
footing  in  I^pt  has  completely  failed.  The 
East  is  still  to  pour  wealth  into  London: 
Sforseilles  still  to  hunger  for  the  supremacy 
nature  has  refused ;  and  we  scarcely  wonder 
that  even  Le  Temps  talks  of  the  '*  influenoe  " 
which  has  perverted  the  Sultan's  mind. 
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THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

There  was  one  paragraph  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech  on  the  budget  which  was  read 
by  most  thinking  Englismnen  with  mingled 
annovance  and  surprise.  It  was  that  in 
which  he  described  the  position  and  prospects 
of  Ireland.  With  his  usual  courage  in  fac- 
ing facts,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Lxchequer 
admitted  all  that  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
has  denied — a  decline  continued  for  three 
years  in  population  and  wealth  and  profits, 
in  all  the  more  important  products  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  cattle  by  which  it  was  as- 
sumed that  cereals  had  been  replaced.  '*  Ire- 
land," said  Mr.  Gladstone,  **  had  suffered  in 
three  years  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  the  estimated  agricultural 
products,  on  the  principal  items  or  constitu- 
ents of  agricultural  wealth,  and  not  very  far 
short  of  the  full  amount  of  the  established 
annual  valuation  (rental)  of  the  country, 
which  is  £13,400,000."  And,  having  made 
that  statements-one  which,  had  it  been  made 
of  Great  Britain,  would  have  been  received 
with  a  shudder  of  sick  fear,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
without  one  word  of  sympathy  or  regret, 
passed  on, —  to  condole  with  the  English 
county  which  has  suffered  a  calamity  scarcely 
greater,  though  more  concentrated  in  time, 
and,  therefore,  perhaps,  more  visible.  This 
coldness  was  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  one  of  those  who  detest 
the  Irish  Creed,  or  who  are  unable  to  uufler- 
stand  how  a  race  with  qualities  so  widely 
different  from  our  own  may  yet  be  our  equals, 
supplying  the  very  elements  of  force  wanting 
in  the  more  strenuoua  but  less  pliable  charac- 
ter .  The  man  who  comprehend  Cretans  can- 
no  t  be  unable  to  understand  Irishmen,  nor 
oan  the  Btatesman  who  beaded  for  lazanzoni 


be  disgusted  with  the  Irish  peasant.  The 
omission  was  a  grave  one,  and  may  yet  bear 
bitter  fruit.  By  the  admission  of  all  obeenr- 
ers,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Scotch  or  Irish 
Ireland  is  suffering  from  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible calamities  which  can  afflict  a  state— a 
succession  of  wretched  harvests.  We  have 
before  us  a  report  on  the  decline  in  Irish 
prosperity  by  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  special^ 
deputed  for  the  work  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 
His  report  is  written  avowedly  with  the  sin- 
gle object  of  proving  that  there  has  been  no 
progressive  decline,  but  it  confirms  and  am- 
plifies the  terrible  picture  sketched  by  Mr. 
(jrladstone.  Dr.  Hancock  does,  indeed,  prove 
that  the  libels  of  the  Nation  are  false,  that 
the  rulers  are  not  deliberately  driving  away 
the  people,  that  they  are  not  fostering  oatUe 
at  the  expense  of  human  beings,  that  ihej 
are  not  to  blame  for  a  calamity  which  might 
have  occurred  in  any  land  in  which  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  is  snpportoi 
by  agriculture.  But  the  fact  that  IrelaDd 
suffers  from  the  will  of  heaven,  and  not  the 
malevolence  of  man,  does  not  in  the  least  di- 
minish the  extent  of  the  calamity,  or  the  de- 
mand for  aid,  or  the  obli^tioA  of  extending 
that  cordial  sympathy  which  the  enthusiastio 
Celtic  nature  always  craves,  and  which  the 
estemer  *'  Saxon  "  refuses  to  him  alone.  We 
do  not  despise  the  blind  because  no  man  de- 
stroyed his  eyes,  and  we  bear  with  the  siek 
man  when  he  petulantly  ascribes  to  bonnn 
agency  the  disease  which  can  be  traced  to  no 
human  cause.  It  is  annoying  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  be  told  that  Engkuid  has  produced 
poor  harvests,  and  made  the  potatoes  yield 
badly,  and  killed  the  cows,  and  sown  gisn 
on  the  wheat  uplands,  but  in  all  other  oases 
Englishmen  consider  that  misfortune,  thongh 
it  does  not  justify,  still  at  least  excuses  auer- 
ulousness.  It  is  high  time  to  crush  down 
this  irritation,  and  unless  we  want  to  see  Ire- 
land depopulated,  to  study  the  facts  which 
are  already  creating  a  second  national  ex- 
odus. 

We  shall  quote  Dr.  Hancock,  the  author- 
ity most  opposed  to  the  Irish  view  of  their 
frievanoes,  and  this  is  the  result.  Up  to 
856  Ireland^had  advanced  at  a  stoadv,  though 
not  very  rapid  rate  of  progress,  had,  in  feet, 
about  doubled  its  capital,  while  losing  a  third 
of  its  poputation.  From  that  time,  however, 
the  progress  has  been  stationary,  uid  daring 
IB60,  1861,  1862  there  has  been  rapid  de- 
cline, a  series,  that  is,  of  agrioultural  losses, 
amountmg  to  £26,000,000,  or  nearly  two 
year's  rental  of  the  country.  The  whole  of 
this  frightful  loss  is  due  to  the  weather,  tbr 
acreage  of  all  crops  having  only  declined 
about  four  per  cent.,  whUe  toe  prodaoe  hM$ 
been  zeduoed  moxe  tbui  thirty. 
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1869. 

1860. 

.  1861. 

1868. 

Wbeat 

qrs. 

1,468,000 

1,271,000 

851,000 

683,048 

Oats 

qn. 

8,170,856 

8,641,000 

8,045,000 

7,283,000 

I^)tfttoe8    . 

tons 

4,329,623 

2,741,380 

1,858,433 

2,148,204 

TnniipB      . 

tons 

3,462,000 

2,627,000 

8,392,000 

8,792,000 

FlAS 

tons 

31,677 

23,760 

22,668 

24,268 

the  wheat  crop»  that  is,  haWng  dedined  to 
leas  than  half  its  amount,  the  oat  crop  ]oet 
tweWe  per  cent.,  potatoes  more  than  fifty  per 
cent. ,  and  tumipe  alone  of  the  food  crops  show- 
ing a  slight  increase.  The  whole  of  this  tre- 
mendous loss  fell,  moreover,  on  the  tillers. 
Rents  have  hitherto  heon  maintained  at  their 
level,  thoi^h  theie  is  increasing  difficulty  in 
ooUectiog  tnemy  and  the  rate  of  wages  has  in- 
creased ninety  per  cent.,  or  from  8d.  to  14d.  a 
day.  The  loss  was  borne  bv  the  farmers,  and 
was  piid,  in  the  fi^t  place,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  joint-stock  deposits  to  the  amount  of  £1,- 
750,000,  by  a  reduction  of  expected  deposits 
by  £2,250,000,  by  sales  of  Government  Stock 
to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000  and  finally  by 
**•  a  sacrifice  of  live  stock  (the  floating  capital 
of  Irish  farmers)  to  the  extent  of  £6,000,- 
000. ' '  Be  it  remembered  that  the  Irish  fiatrmer 
is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  working  trades- 
man. The  fiinns  are  small,  and  the  immense 
cdass  who,  in  England,  keep  up  rents  and 
keep  down  profits  by  taking  farms  as  a 
pleasant  ont-of-door  occupation,  with  little 
expectation  and  no  reauxation  of  profit, 
scarcely  exist  in  Ireland.  These  great  losses, 
therefore,  have  been  borne  almost  exclusively 
'  by  a  depressed  but  namerous  class  of  working 
tradesmen,  able,  perhaps,  to  meet  a  bad  har- 
vesty  but  wholly  unable  to  fiice  three  in  succes- 
sion. What  wonder  if  the  little  farmers, 
utterly  bowed  down,  aware  that  vrages  in 
Western  America  have  risen  to  four  dollars  a 
day,  emigrate  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a 
dav  from  one  port  alone  (Dublin),  that  an 
eviction  is  regarded  as  the  culminating  op- 
pression, that  Government  is  accused  of  all 
the  misery  caused  bv  the  elements,  thattaxes 
seem  extortions  and  tithes  unendurable  op- 
pressions, that  every  agitator  is  heard  with 
pleasure,  and  ever^  secret  society  regarded 
with  hope,  that,  in  fine,  at  this  moment 
overt  disafiection  is  only  checked  by  the  ruin- 
ous safety-valve  afibrded  by  emigration? 
The  English  are  very  patient,  and  are  aided 
by  a  reserve  capital  without  a  parallel  for 
jnount,  but  the  Home  Secretary  who  governs 
ns  after  three  bad  harvests  will  not  have  a 
pleasant  or  an  easy  task.  What  matter  of 
surprise,  if  a  race  of  whom  two-thirds  live  by 
the  land,  impulsive  and  illogical,  taught  fbr 
centuries  to  believeevery  Government  malign, 
and  with  their  minds  still  ulcerated  by  the 
traditions  of  a  passed-away  opprcesion,  should 
vent  their  wrath  in  movements  only  not 
treasonable  becaose  the  booe  and  sinew  of 
the  country  ia  so  rnpidly  drifting  away  7 


*<  Let  them  go,"  is  the  unspoken  thought 
of  hundreds  who  read  this  statement  with 
pity  for  the  misery  which  they  acknowledge 
without  repairing  it.  **  We  can  sympathise 
with  Bufiering,  but  an  emigration  which  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  resettle  Ireland  with  a 
thrifty,  industrious,  and  Protestant  popula- 
tion, relieves  us  of  half  our  difficulties.  It  is 
a  benefit,  not  an  evil."  We  have  scarcely 
patience  to  answer  an  argument  which  strikes 
foreigners  as  cynically  evO ,  though  it  is  secretly 
the  weight  which  crushes  even  benevolent 
Englishmen  into  quiescence.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, unless  history  is  a  fable,  to  be  rid  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Cromwell  reduced  them 
to  a  million,  yet,  in  1861,  they  were  eight 
mOlions  again.  Resettlement  sounds  very 
well,  but  who,  with  land  in  America  granted 
gratis  under  the  Homestead  Law  in  farms  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  every  natural- 
ized applicant,  is  going  to  take  worse  land  at 
£2  an  acre,  encumber^  with  landlords  and 
clergy  and  poor-rates  and  the  hate  of  the 
relics  of  a  great  population  ?  If  an  English- 
man moves,  he  may  as  well  go  to  Ohio  or 
Melbourne  as  Tipperary,  and  tnough  Scotch- 
men take  more  kindly  to  Ireland,  they  are 
too  thrifty  to  multiply  fast.  But  even  were 
it  possible,  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  would 
be  the  most  dangerous  of  catastrophes.  The 
empire  would  lose  not  only  men  as  good  as 
any  remaining,  not  only  the  best  recruiting 
ground  for  her  army,  but  an  element  of  mar- 
vellous value  in  the  aggregate  national  char- 
acter. There  are  Engl^men ,  we  believe,  who 
despise  the  Irish  character,  and  hold  that  the 
empire  would  be  the  better  without  the  coun  ti;y 
which  saved  England  in  giving  us  Wellington, 
and  India  in  the  two  Lawrences.  But  cooler 
heads  will  doubt  whether  a  dull  uniformity  of 
intellect  iB  the  best  gi^urantee  for  a  governing 
race,  whether  it  is  not  well  for  a  nation  more 
than  half  Teuton  to  have  the  aid  of  a  race 
more  mobile,  more  sympathetic,  with  more 
of  those  Qualities  which,  when  they  culmi- 
nate, evolve  genius.  Cromwell  plus  Dan 
0*Connell  strikea  us  as  a  being  far  more 
likely  to  influence  the  world  than  Cromwell 
alone.  Fortitude  and  perseverance,  and 
capacity  for  invention,  are  great  qualities, 
and  in  ail  these  the  Euglishman  excels  the 
Irishman;  but  the  world  would  be  a  dull 

Elace  witiiout  eloquence,  and  music,  and 
amor,  and  versatili^,  and  in  all  these  the 
superiority  of  the  JP^Uandcr  is,  at  least, 
equally  manifest.  Besides,  one  has  heard  of 
such  things  as  justice  and  mercy,  Christianity 
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and  civilization.  Is  it  justice  which  refuses 
even  to  inquire  whether  Ireland  is  or  is  not 
suiibring  under  a  vast  calamity,  or  mercy 
which  points  to  a  loss  of  one-thira  her  whole 
produce  as  a  mere  statistical  fact,  or  Chris- 
tianity which  bids  us  welcome  our  neighbors' 
banishment,  or  civilization  which  is  estab- 
lished when,  at  the  end  of  a  century  of  effort, 
we  hail  a  desert  as  a  relief?  Our  duty  is  to 
reconcile  Ireland,  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
empire  as  much  as  Scotland,  and  it  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Liberal  party  that  they  re- 
fuse to  inquire  into  the  facts  because  those 
facts  are  exaggerated,  or  to  remove  great 
grievances  because  presented  in  An  excited  ir- 
rational way. 


From  The  Speotator,  16  May. 
AMERICAN  FEELING  TOWARDS  ENGLAND. 

New  Ywh,  April  28, 1863. 

The  decision  of  the  court  in  the  Peterhoff 
case,  by  which  the  letter-bag  was  delivered 
to  the  district  attorney,  who  immediately 
handed  it  over  to  the  British  Consul,  will 
have  reached  you  by  the  inteimediate  mail 
of  Saturday,  should  that  arrive  before  the 
steamer  of  to-morrow.  When  this  vessel  was 
captured,  as  the  officer  ascended  her  deck  on 
one  side,  a  tin  box  was  lowered  from  on 
board  on  the  other,  and  sunk  into  the  sea. 
It  is  presumptive  evidence  that  this  box  con- 
tained official  proof  that  her  cargo  was  con- 
traband, and  intended  for  the  aid  and  comfort 
of  the  enemy.  The  next  best  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  voyage  is  supposed  to  have 
been  contained  in  the  letter-oag — ^a  ship's 
ordinary  letter-bag,  by  the  by,  and  not  a 
royal  mail — and  if  by  it  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  voyage  was  innocent,  she  would 
have  been  at  once  surrendered  to  her  owners 
with  due  damages  for  her  detention  ;  while, 
if  it  proved  the  contrary,  that  detention 
would  have  been  justified.  The  decision  of 
the  judge  was  on  the  ground  that  it^  belonged 
to  the  United  States  District- Attorney  to  say 
what  evidence  he  chose  to  have  used  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  case,  and  as  the  attorney 
asked  that  the  bag  might  be  delivered  to  him, 
he  accordingly  so  ruled.  The  attorney  not 
choosing  to  use  its  contents  as  evidence,  re- 
turned it  unopened  to  the  British  Consul. 
The  next  step,  probably,  will  be  to  release 
the  Peterhoff,  An  apprehension  that  her 
confiscation  would  be  inevitable  if  her  letters 
were  examined,  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
possible  motive  that  could  prompt  their  sur- 
render, as  the  only  harm  that  could  come  of 
their  examination  would  be  the  evidence  they 
might  supply  of  the  contraband  chaxacter  of 
the  voyage. 

It  is  understood  that  both  the  judge  and 


the  district  attorney  acted  under  instnio> 
tions  from  Washington.  The  inevitable  cun- 
elusion  is,  that  it  is  the  deeire  of  the  exicca- 
tive  not  to  further  the  ends  of  justice,  but 
that  this  ship,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
destination,  whatever  the  purpoees  of  her 
owners,  should  not  be  confiscated  as  a  lawful 
prize.  Whether  there  can  be  any  rightful 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  executive  of 
the  State  with  the  judiciary,  whether  such  a 
precedent  can  be  established  without  danger 
to  the  purity  of  the  Government,  are  ques- 
tions which  m  nowise  concern  yon,  however 
important  they  may  be  to  ua.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  propose  to  discuss  them.  Bnt 
whether  such  a  proceeding  is  a  wise  one,  eo 
far  as  it  may  influence  the  mteraational  rela- 
tions of  the  two  Governments,  ia  a  question 
which  concerns  you  quite  as  much  as  our- 
selves. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  it.  It 
would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  present  the  crw 
to  you  as  an  evidence  of  the  magnanimity  of 
our  Government,  and  as  the  strongest  possi- 
ble proof  of  its  desire  to  avoid  any  oflenoe,— 
that  it  is  quite  willing  to  set  aside  aU  questions 
of  national  dignity  and  national  right,  and 
is  ready',  in  its  earnest  desire  to  placate  yoor 
Government,  even  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  within  its  own  luris- 
diction,  at  any  cost  of  public  honor  and  pri- 
vate right.  liooking  not  beyond  this  fint 
and  obvious  view  of  the  case,  we  might  gain 
something  of  your  good-will,  though  we  for- 
feited something  of  your  national  respect. 

But  the  a£bir  has  another  aspect,  and  I 
present  it  because  I  presume  you  would  pre- 
fer that  I  should  tell  you  a  disagreeable  tmth 
rather  than  an  agreeable  lie.  It  is  not  so 
much  what  the  Government  does  as  what  the 
people  think,  that  most  concerns  you.  Her 
majesty's  ministers  may  very  cordially  accept, 
unthinking  people  among  you  may  hastily 
rejoice,  and  the  owners  of  the  Peterhoff  w 
very  naturally  gratified,  and  all  their  class 
with  them,  that  the  ship  is  to  be  surrendered. 
And  they  may  all  argue — if  this  is  done  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  national  honor  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  a  dangerous  assump- 
tion of  power  on  the  part  of  its  executive— 
that  is  their  a£Siir  ana  not  ours.  Such  rea^ 
soning  is  superficial,  for  it  leaves  oat  of  the 
question  the  most  important  element  of  tiie 
case.  The  Government  has  given  its  deci' 
sion ;  but  what  is  the  judgment  of  the  peopleT 
The  final  Court  of  App^,  as  to  what  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  shall  be,  is  not  the  Cabinet  of  Minis- 
ters, not  the  Department  of  State,  but  popu- 
lar opinion.  The  law  of  the  court  is  popu- 
larly held,  in  this  case,  to  be  unsound ;  the 
interference  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  the  jadioiftry  is  looked 
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irpon  as  a  dftngerous  aesumption  of  power ; 
and  the  deoision  of  the  judge,  and  the  actioD 
of  the  difitrict  attorney,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government,  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
deep  national  humiliation.  And  inasmuch 
as  Earl  Russell,  in  his  letter  to  the  ovniers 
of  the  Peterhoffy  had  justified,  in  a  certain 
contingency — vrhioh  the  case,  as  her  letters 
would  doubtless  have  shown,  covered — the 
arrest  of  that  vessel,  the  popular  feeling  is 
that  we  have  humiliated  ourselves,  as  a  na- 
tion, when  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  and 
when  we  had  nothing  to  gain  oy  it.  Not 
only  a  political  crime  has  been  ccnnmitted, 
but  that  vrorse  thing  in  a  statesman,  a  politi- 
cal blander. 

What  is  the  result?  Simply  a  new  com- 
plication. Accepting  this  act  as  disgraceful 
to  us,  wo  only  look  as  its  natural  sequences 
for  the  loss  of  your  respect.  Our  Govern- 
ment may  deserve  this ;  the  people  do  not. 
If,  presuming  thereon,  her  majesty's  Govern- 
ment shall  conclude  that  we  have  not  the 
manliness  to  maintain  our  rights,  and  that 
our  patience  and  forbearance  are  unlimited, 
under  whatever  provocation,  they  will  com- 
mit a  fatal  error.  The  vexy  fact  that  we 
have  been  subjected  to  unnecessary  humilia- 
tion by  the  act  of  our  own  executive  only 
serves  to  nerve  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the 
people,  and  renders  them  the  more  ready  to 
nasten  and  abide  by  the  issue.  This  popular 
feeling  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  reaction 
against  the  attitude  in  which  the  Government 
has  placed  the  country. 

At  the  moment  when  the  public  mind  is 
thus  agitated  comes  the  nevrs  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Alexandria  at  Liverpool.    It  vrould 


have  been  hailed  as  a  good  omen  of  the  de- 
termination of  England  to  act  fairly  and 
justly  by  us  as  a  neutral  power,  had  we  not, 
at  the  same  time,  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  escape  of  the  Japan.  Men  do  not  fail 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  first  is  a  small  and 
comparatively  harmless  vessel,  while  the 
other  is  a  second  Alabama,  Could  not  the 
Japan  also  have  been  stopped  had  there  been 
any  sincere  wish  to  do  so?  The  assertion 
that  the  authorities  were  not  informed  in 
season  of  her  character  is  simply  not  be- 
lieved here.  The  popular  belief  jumps  with 
the  fact.  Information  was  given  in  ample 
time  to  arrest  the  departure  of  the  ship.  I 
speak  what  I  know  ;  and  in  due  time,  doubt- 
less, the  evidence  will  be  forthcoming.  Does 
England  mean  thus  systematically  **  to  keep 
the  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the 
hope?"  Nor  do  we  fail  to  observe  that 
while  the  tardy  and  useless  efforts  to  prevent 
the  Alabama  from  putting  to  sea  are  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  her  departure  should 
never  have** been  permitted  ;  and  are  at  the 
same  time  an  assurance,  as  far  as  words  can 
go,  that  should  she  put  into  any  port,  in  the 
islands  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  she  would 
not  be  allowed  again  to  leave  it ;  neverthe- 
less, she  goes  with  impunity  into  British  Col- 
onial ports  there  to  refit,  re-coal,  and  re- 
provision,  in  order  that  she  may  again  sweep 
the  seas  of  American  commerce.  Are  your 
laws  powerless  in  your  Colonies,  and  do  your 
national  duties  depend  upon  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude?  loeg  you  not  to  be- 
lieve that  our  eyes  are  closed  or  our  judgment 
darkened  to  those  things. 

An  American. 


A  BESOLUTiON  WIS  offered  to  the  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  London  on  12  May  requesting 
the  Senate  to  inquire  what  steps  they  could  take 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  female  education  in  this 
country  by  drawing  up  a  curriculum  for  the  ez- 
amtoation  and  oerdfication  of  their  attainments. 
It  was  rejected  by  a  verv  large  majority,  com- 
posed, liowevcr,  of  very  diflercnt  elements.  Not 
a  few  of  the  iipeakers  aU  but  distinctly  contended 
that  women  should  be  refined  intelleotual  toys, 
with  which  lathers,  husbands,  andt>rother8  may 
amuse  their  hardly  earned  leisore,  and  were 
taxed,  not  unjustly,  with  holding  much  more 
Mahometan  than  Christian  views,  and,  in  effect, 
denying  women  an  independent  soul.  Others, 
disclaiming  this  view,  pointed  out,  justly  enough 
we  think,  that  to  admit  women  to  men*8  academ- 
ical degrees  would  be  holding  up  a  £ilse  and  fu- 
tile standard  of  female  education,  of  which  at  best 
onlv  a  few  in  a  century  would  avail  themselves, 
while  to  &rm  a  new  emrriculum  fiw  woman 


would  be  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty,  for  which 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  have  no 
qualifications.  Finally,  many  were  contented 
with  the  legal  opinion  which  has  been  delivered, 
that  the  University  has  no  power  under  its  pres- 
ent charter  to  confer  such  diplomas,  or  hold  such 
examinations  at  alL  For  ourselves,  we  feel  no 
doubt  that  a  Woman's  University  is  much  wanted, 
and  might  exercise  a  very  large  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  general  oourae  of  female  educsF* 
tion,  but  that  its  work  would  certainly  be  very  io- 
eflSciently  done  by  the  law^rers  and  medical  men 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  London  Uai- 
versity  Senate.-^fi[pec<a/or. 


Ir  you  except  II  Penseroso, 
The  rest  of  Milton  is  but  so-so. 

Whek  Dido  mourned,  JEnas  would  not 
She  wept  in  silence  uA  was  Pi-do-domb. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
WANDERINGS  OF  A  BEAUTY. 
At  Wiesbaden  and  the  other  resorts  of 
'<  Roulettania,"  the  observant  traveller  will 
see  displayed  in  the  shelves  of  the  book-stalls 
which  surround  the  Kursaal,  pamphlets  ex- 
plaining the  mysteries  of  hazard  and  develop- 
ing  the  secret  working  of  the  laws  of  chance. 
These  pamphlets  are  wrapped  up  in  sealed 
covers,  with  an  ominous  notification  printed 
on  the  wrapper  to  the  effect  that,  afler  the 
seal  is  broken,  no  money  will  be  returned. 
If  the  traveller  be  ignorant  of  the  smys  of 
this  wicked  world,  and  eager  to  penetrate 
into  the  secret  which  opens  the  door  to  wealth, 
he  will  expend  his  thalers  or  guldens,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  the  purchase  of  this  book  of 
promise,  and  when  he  has  acquired  the  right 
of  perusing  it,  he  will  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  important,  but  not  novel  infor- 
mation, that  the  chances  are  even  whether 
red  or  black  turn  up  at  any  given  moment. 
Now,  we  confess,  to  our  shame,  that  we  have 
experienced  a  very  similar  deception  in  pe- 
rusing the  *  *  Wanderings  of  a  Beauty. "  We 
had  our  doubts  whether  we  were  doing  quite 
right  in  reading  a  relation  of  private  scandal, 
wc  may  have  suspected  that  the  entertain- 
ment we  were  about  to  receive  would  not  be 
of  the  most  intellectual  character ;  but  still 
we  did  fancy  that  we  were  going  to  bo 
amused.  Without  endorsing  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  well-known  cynicism  of  Rochefou- 
cauld, we  may  safely  admit  that  there  is 
something  interesting  in  the  scrapes  of  our 
acquaintances.  And  how  few  there  are 
amongst  men  in  any  way  connected  with  lit- 
erature to  whom  Mr.  Edwin  James  was  ut- 
terly unknown  ?  The  fall  of  the  great  *  *  Cau- 
sidicus,"  as  Mr.  Thackeray  baptized  him,  was 
familiar  to  us  all.  6reach-of-promise  James 
has  been  a  household  word  to  us  for  years. 
His  debts,  his  duns,  his  difficulties,  the  fees 
which  he  received,  and  the  wealth  which  he 
squandered,  had  furnished  matter  for  many  a 
night  of  club-room  gossip.  The  defender  of 
Bernard,  the  elect  of  Marylebone,  the  friend 
of  Garibaldi,  had  occupied  no  small  share  in 
the  public  eye ;  and  even  when,  in  the  ex- 
pressive ^Vmerican  phrase,  he  **  went  under," 
he  still  contrived  to  keep  alive  our  interest  in 
his  fate.  In  the  moment  of  his  lowest  for- 
tunes news  came  to  us  from  Paris  that  the 
great  Edwin  had  won  the  heart  and  hand  of 
a  wealthy  Angelina.    Then,  after  a  tempo- 


rary edipse,  we  heard  that  the  newly  wed- 
ded pair  had  chosen  New  York  for  their 
abode ;  and  we  indulged  the  hope  that  in  % 
new  and  better  sphere,  where  writs  ran  no 
longer,  and  bailiflb  ceased  from  trouUing,  the 
ex-member  and  patriot  might  win  the  posi- 
tion to  which  his  talents  entitled  him. 

Somehow  or  other  Mr.  Jamee  is  not  fitted 
to  lead  a  life  of  uneventful  tranquility.  His 
arrival  in  the  empire  city  vraa  signalized  by 
the  loss  of  his  matrimonial  jewels ;  and  tbeo 
ugly  paragraphs  began  to  appear  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  bliss  of  Edwin  and  his  bride. 
Mrs.  James  grew  jealous,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered, not  without  reason ;  there  was  a  scan- 
dal in  the  Fiflh  Avenue  Hotel,  and  a  scene  in 
the  ladies'  reception-room  of  that  gorgeoixB 
edifice.  Then  it  was  reported  that  the  izate 
spouse  took  to  attending  the  trials  on  which 
her  lord  and  master  was  engaged,  and  sag- 
gesting  to  the  opposing  counsel  allnsions  as 
to  incidents  in  her  husband's  career  which, 
if  suddenly  introduced,  might  upset  his  sl- 
most  invincible  self-possession.  After  this 
we  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  regions  of  high  life,  a  di- 
vorce was  on  the  tapis,  and  that  the  aooom- 
modating  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indians 
was  likely  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  dis- 
solve the  nuptial  tie..  We  took  it,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  Mrs.  James  would  write  a 
book .  * '  Lesfemmes  incomprises, '  *  in  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  in  the  Old,  always  do  tiy 
to  make  themselves,  their  sorrows,  and  their 
wrongs,  intelligible  to  the  public ;  they  ap- 
peal from  the  villany  of  the  individual  to  the 
great  heart  of  humanity. 

Mrs.  James,  wo  regret  to  say,  has  fulfilled 
our  expectations  in  the  letter,  but  not  in  the 
spirit.  The  title  of  her  revelations  is  all  that 
wecan desire.  * '  The Wanderingsof a Beaaty'* 
is  suggestive  of  a  tale  of  thrilling  inteiest. 
The  portrait  of  the  decidedly  decoUetit  lady, 
which  graces  the  cover,  is  exactly  that  of  a 
heroine  of  the  Yelverton  class— of  one  of  that 
typical  order  of  womanhood  who  poesess  a 
fatal  talent  for  perpetnally  getting  into 
trouble  without  the  slightest  fault  of  their 
own.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  memoir  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
<*in  token  of  profound  admiration  of  bifl 
genius,  and  sympathy  with  his  opinions,"  is 
in  itself  full  of  promise.  Bat  when  we  have 
paid  our  money,  and  beoome  the  happy  posses- 
sor of  the'*  Wanderings,"  portrait  and  all,  ire 
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find  that  wc  are  not  much  the  wiseer  than  we 
were  before.  Since  the  daja  when  we  spent 
five  Bhillings  to  hear  poor  Lda  Montes'  lec- 
ture on  '*  Love  and  Coortship,*'  and  were 
treated  to  a  moral  discourse,  whieh  might 
have  b^n  extracted  from  the  Family  Jiendd, 
we  have  neror  been  so  disappointed  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  We  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  Edwin  the  unfortunate,  and  we 
are  bored  with  a  disquisition  on  spiritualism. 
Only  a  few  pages  of  these  **  Memaires  pour 
servir  a  VhisUnre  de  Monsieur  mon  Mori,*' 
throw  any  light  on  the  career  of  the  unwor^ 
thy  husband  of  the  lovely  Angelina.  How- 
ever, in  de&ult  of  a  loaf  we  must  content 
ouiselvea  with  the  crumbs.  With  true  be- 
nerolence,  we  will  try  to  preserve  our  readers 
from  a  like  fate  with  our  own,  by  telling 
them  beforehand  what  they  will  learn  in  the 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  Edwin  James. 

Evelyn  Travers,  the  heroine  of  this  novel, 
whose  story  is  narrated  by  a  shadowy  confi- 
dant and  humble  admirer,  is,  when  the  nar- 
rative begins,  young,  exquisitely  beautiful, 
rich,  friendless,  and  alone.  To  escape  the 
domestic  dullness  of  her  stepfather^s  house- 
hold she  is  over-persuaded  into  marrying  her 
cousin.  Captain  Travers ;  and,  by  some  in- 
iquitous, though  incomprehensible  intrigue 
of  her  heartless  mother,  is  jockeyed  into  giv- 
ing up  half  her  property.  Uer  husband  turns 
out  to  be  a  brute  and  a  drunken  reprobate, 
and,  ae  be  has  the  cruelty  to  shave  off  his 
moustache  after  his  marriage,  he  loses  the 
one  charm  which  had  endeared  him  to  Evelyn. 
However,  ho  is  kind  enough  to  die  of  delirium 
tremens,  leaving  his  widow  richer  and  love- 
lier than  ever,  with  one  only  daughter,  Ella. 
Previous  to  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers hod  formed  a  warm  but  purely  Platonic 
Udson  with  a  Colonel  Melville,  a  type  of 
manly  worth  and  beauty ;  and  this  connec- 
tion is  carried  on  with  renewed  ardor  after 
the  obstacle  to  its  prosecution  is  removed. 
The  blooming  young  widow,  howcvef ,  is  in 
no  hurry  to  reassume  the  fetters  of  wedlock, 
and  goes  abroad  to  Italy  with  the  colonel  as 
a  sort  of  lover  on  good  behavior.  At  Flor- 
ence she  is  much  admired  by  the  Prince  of 
Syracuse,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  her  de- 
voted swain,  as  Evelyn  is  pcorfectly-avrare  of 
the  notorious  character  of  his  royal  highncn. 
In  consequence  of  her  imprudence  her  name 
becomes  damaged,  thougli,  of  course,  without 


a  shadow  of  justice ;  and  Colonel  Melville 
leaves  her  in  a  huff.  Too  late  Evelyn  repents, 
and  recalls  him  to  her  side ;  but  the  colonel 
has  sailed  for  India,  and  is  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Luoknow. 

The  lovely  widow  still  remains  heart  whole, 
and  enslaves  by  her  charms  an  Italian  noble 
— the  Duke  of  Balsano,  who  possesses  every 
merit  except  the  slight  defect  of  being  rather 
dull.  His  capricious  mistress  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  the  unhappy  Italian  at  her  pleas- 
ure, engages  herself  to  him,  then  adjourns 
the  marriage  indefinitely,  finally  goes  to  Pftris 
without  him  to  make  up  her  mind  what  she 
ought  to  do,  and  meanwhile  leaves  his  letters 
unanswered .  There  she  falls  in ,  at  last,  with 
the  ideal  man  whom  she  has  always  longed 
for — ^a  brilliant  American,  Philip  d'Arcy,  a 
devoted  believer  in  spiritualism.  During  a 
long  illness  she  nurses  him,  at  the  risk  of  her 
reputation,  and  saves  his  life.  D'Arcy  is 
equally  in  love  with  her,  but,  by  some  incom- 
prehensible complication,  each  of  them — in 
spite  of  the  spirits — ^misunderstands  the  other, 
and  Philip  engages  himself  to  Evelyn's  daugh- 
ter Ella.  In  despair  Mrs.  Trovers  resolves 
to  conceal  her  grief,  and  not  to  allow  herself, 
even  in  her  secret  heart,  to  be  her  daughter's 
rival.  So,  in  the  coolest  way,  after  months 
of  silence,  she  writes  to  Balsano  to  fix  a  day 
for  their  marriage.  The  duke  unfortunately 
had  got  wedded  to  another  lady  in  the  a1>- 
sence  of  any  news  from  his  betrothed,  and 
thus  the  luckless  Evelyn  is  still  left  a  widow. 
At  this  crisis  of  her  fote  Sir  Percy  Montgom- 
ery appears  upon  the  scene.  This  gentleman 
bc»rs  an  unmistakeable  resemblance  to  a  bar- 
rister whose  name  was  not  equally  romantic. 
He,  too,  had  lately  resigned  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament; he,  too,  was  deeply  in  debt,  and 
professed  to  be  the  victim  of  unmerited  per- 
secution that  '*  had  put  a  stop  to  a  career 
which  would  otherwise  have  shortly  ended  in 
the  cabinet."  He  was,  we  are  told,  *<  in 
appearance,  a  perfect '  John  Bull,'  that  is  to 
say,  he  possessed  a  countenance  rubicund 
and  somewhat  flat,  with  no  very  marked 
features ;  figure  stout,  burly,  broad-shoul- 
dered, thick-set,  you  perceived  at  a  glance 
that  the  animal  nature  preponderated  in  the 
man;  nevertheless,  the  square  and  rather 
massive  forehead  displayed  intellect ;  and  the 


fine  teeth,  seen  to  advantage  in  a  pleasant 
jovial  smile  of  not  firequent  occurrence,  ren- 
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dered  the  personal  appearance  of  our  friend, 
if  Bomewbat  ooorse,  not  altogether  unpleas- 
ing." 

Really,  conBidering  what  ban  passed,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  original  of  this  por- 
trait has  any  cause  to  complain.  Sir  Percy 
wins  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Evelyn,  borrows 
a  couple  of  hundred  francs  from  her  on  the 
wedding  mom  to  pay  his  hotel  bill,  comes 
down  to  breakfast  **  unwashed,  uncombed, 
unbraced,  and  perfectly  innocent  of  a  dean 
shirt,"  and  in  fact  exhibits  a  most  repulsive 
moral  character.  «''He  united  in  his  own 
person  those  opposite  defects  which  in  others 
are  usually  compensated  by  corresponding 
virtues ;  be  was  at  the  same  time  a  spendthrift 
and  the  meanest  of  men,  hasty  and  impru- 
dent, yet  sly  and  cunning,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  frankness  he  combined  an  utter 
disregard  of  truth.  He  seemed  to  lie  for  the 
pleasure  of  lying.  Ills  temper  was  alike 
quick,  vindictive,  and  revengeful,  and  his 
character  cow  prised  the  opposite  qualities  of 
weakness  and  obstinacy.  A  general  lover  of 
the  female  sex,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
individual    attachment."      He    carries    his 
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bride  to  New  York,  takes  a  room  alone  in  a 
hotel  at  a  distance  from  his  wife,  because 
she  refuses  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  hotel 
bill,  and  generally  conducts  himself  as  a 
brut^and  a  villain.  Happily,  when  his  ill- 
treatment  is  becoming  unendurable,  Philip 
d'Arcy  re-appears  and  detects  Sir  Percy  as  a 
Ibiscreant,  who  has  broken  his  first  wife^B 
heart,  driven  her  mad,  and  keeps  her  con- 
fined in  a  lilnatic  asylum.  Thereon  Evelyn 
again  finds  herself  free ;  the  entanglement 
with  Ella  and  d'Arcy  is  cleared  up,  and  the 
wandering  beauty  is  free  to  marry  the  man 
of  her  heart.  This,  however,  she  dedines  to 
do  out  of  regard  to  Phitip's  pure  fiune.  She 
declines  his  profiered  hand,  and  devotes  her> 
self  to  contemplation.  "  And  thus,  we  learn, 
it  must  ever  be.  Men  must  do  great  and  he- 
roic deeds,  and  we  (women)  must  suffer  and 
endure,^*  We  have  no  doubt  Sir  Per<y  was 
a  very  indifferent  husband.  But  after  read- 
ing the  »*  Wanderings  of  a  Beauty,"  even 
those  who  bear  him  most  ill-will  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  must  feel  that  he,  too^  must  have 
had  much  to  suffer  and  endure  also. 


A  BiNOULARLT  pertinent  question  was  asked 
last  night  by  Mr.  Liddell  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, **  Does  the  Government  intend  to  found  an 
Anglo-Chinese  empire?"  The  debate,  extend- 
ing over  several  hours,  and  very  good  through- 
out, was  listened  to  by  about  twenty  members — 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
asleep,  apparently,  on  his  seat.  In  vain  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Donby  Seymour  stormed  at  this 
"  contempt  of  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty's  ministers  ; "  there  was  no  echo  from 
the  Treasury  bench.  So,  it  seems,  China  maybe 
quietly  conquered,  or  annexed  to  India,  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  our  House  of  Commons. — Specta- 
tor,  16  May. 


CoLOREo  Cotton  —  New  Vaeieties.  —  The 
United  States  Consul  at  Panama  has  lately  ad- 
dressed  to  the  State  Department  a  communica- 
tion, giving  some  facts  which  are  believed  to  be 
new.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

**  My  dear  Sir, — ^I  send  you  some  cotton  grown 
in  this  city  from  the  seed  received  from  you.  I 
also  send  you  two  specimens  of  cotton  from  Sierra 
Pino.  The  white  cotton  was  taken  from  a  tree 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  the  top  branches  of 
which  are  about  fifteen  feet  fh>m  the  ground,  and 
spread  about  twenty  feet  each  way. 

"  The  colored  cotton  was  taken  from  a  rimilar 
tree.    Cotton  in  that  part  of  Pino  is  of  five  or  six 


different  colors.  The  trees  are  so  fiill  of  cotton 
bolls  that  you  can  scarcelv  see  the  lea£  Tfaey 
seldom  have  rain  here  fbr  the  last  sixteen  years. 
Pino  is  situated  forty  miles  east  of  Paita.  Boil 
sandy,  but  very  productive  Where  there  is 
water  the  soil  is  best.  The  trees  finom  which  this 
cotton  was  taken  were  planted,  but  never  culti- 
vated. Some  English  have  gone  to  work  thirty 
miles  from  Paita  in  a  southeast  direetion  near 
the  coast,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  hear 
of  complete  success  in  the  culture  of  this  impor- 
tant staple. 

"  I  am,  very  truly,  your  fHend, 

"  Alex.  R.  MoKn.*' 


PaONUNCIATIOK  07   NaHES  IN  -IKOHAX.-^-The 

vulgarity  commonly  attributed  to  the  demgnation 
"  Brummagem,"  m  use  by  the  lower  classes,  is 
only  due  to  the  modem  name  of  Birmingham. 
The  old  Saxon  word  **  Bromwichham"  is  the 
origin  of  the  vulgar  spelling  of  Brummagenu  See 
<*  Birmingham*'  in  the  Gazetteer  of  the  World$ 
p.  767,  published  m  1866,  by  Fullarton,  Edin- 
burgh  ;  the  spelling  is  varied,  Bromwycham,  etc 
There  are  neighboring  hamlets  of  Gastle  and 
West  Bromwich.  A 

The  name  of  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  who 
hunted  the  Staffoordshire  countiy,  always  has  been 
pronounced  Bcdl-tf^/am  in  those  parts. 

F.  C.  H.  writes  Pottmgham,  but  I  thmk  bfl 
means  PattingliaoL  Ltttubtov. 
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From  The  Speetotor.     |  Andes.    Hore  and  there,  as  they  sailed  up 

THE  NATTRAUST  ON  THB  RIVER         the  Par^,  a  fiabing  village,  with  its  native 

AMAZONS.^  canoes,  •«  like  toys  beneath  the  lofty  walls  of 

This,  as  the  title  implies,  is  not  a  eompila-  ,  the  dark  forest,*'  the  air  excessively  close,  the 
tion,  but  an  original  book — a  book  of  great  sky  overcast,  the  sheet-lightning  playing  al« 
value,  and  one  which  adds  another  to  the .  most  incessantly  around  the  horizon,  seemed 
many  claims  of  the  modem  man  of  science  to  an  appropriate  foretaste  of  the  gloomy  tropical 
share  the  palm  of  martyrdom  with  the  old  grandeur  which,  amid  wonderful  beauty,  is 
religious  martyrs.  In  July,  1859,  '*  after  ;  the  prevailing  impression  left  by  Mr.  Bates's 
eleven  years'  residence  within  four  degrees  ^  account  of  the  Amasonian  tropics  on  the  mind 
of  the  equator,  the  last  three  of  which  were  of  his  reader. 

spent  in  the  wild  country  one  thousand  and  '  The  very  opening  description  of  the  city  of 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast,"  Mr.  Pani  produces  a  strange  conflict  between  the 
Bates  returned  to  England  with  shattered  sense  of  the  exhilaration  due  to  the  climate 
health,  so  shattered  that  he  despaired  of  ever  ,  and  the  saddening  hush  of  '^we  and  boding 
publishing  his  travels.  As  it  is,  wo  owe  superstition  peculiar  to  the  Brazilian  tropics, 
their  publication  to  the  friendly  encourage-  Mr.  Bates  lends  powerful  and  unexpected, 
ment  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  to  the  high  opinion  but  minute,  confirnmtion  to  the  wonderful 
he  expressed  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Bates's  instinct  with  which  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  first 
journey.  It  iB,  indeed,  only  necessary  to  volume,  seized  upon  the  effect  of  Brazilian 
state  a  couple  of  figures  to  show  their  impor-  nature  on  the  Brazilian  man.  The  hot,  moist, 
tance.  Mr.  Bates  confined  himself  almost  mouldy  air,  striking  from  the  ground  and 
entirely  to  the  collection  of  zoological  speci-  wails  like  *'  the  atmosphere  of  the  tropical 
mens,  but  of  these  he  brought  home  fourteen  stoveeat  Kew," — the  white  houses  roofed  with 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  species,  of  red  tiles,  the  numerous  towers  of  churches 
which  the  enormous  number  of  eight  thousand  and  cnpohis,  the  crowns  of  palms  spreading 
were  new  to  sdenee.  Natural  history  readers  out  their  hands  as  it  were  over  the  buildings, 
are  probably  familiar  with  the  '*  Travels  on  all  sharply  carved  upon  a  fierce  and  gleaming 
the  Amazons  and  Rio  Kegro,"  published  by  ,  sky, — the  perpetual  forest  locking  in  the  city 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  in  1852,  after  a  four  years' ,  as  in  a  deadly  grip,  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
residence  there.  But  it  will  interest  them  to  ,  firing  of  rockets,  announcing  some  Roman 
know  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates  started  Catholic  festival — again,  the  tall,  gloomy, 
together,  and  that  Mr.  Bates  remained  seven  convent-like  buildings  near  the  port,  occupied 
years  longer,  having  taken,  after  the  first  by  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  idle,  shabby 
two  years,  a  different  route  from  that  of  his  soldiers  carrying  their  muskets  carelessly  over 
friend.  their  arms,  priests,  negresses,  with  red  w&- 

The  only  port  of  entry  to  the  vast  region  '  ter-jars  on  their  beads,  sad-looking  Indian 
watered  l^  the  Amazons  is  the  city  of  ^ri,  women  carrying  their  naked  children  astride 
Beventy  miles  up  the  Pard  river.  Our  two  on  their  hips; — further  on,  the  long  street  in* 
naturalists  arrived  off  Salinas,  the  pilot  sta^  habited  by  the  poorer  class,  houses  irregular 
tion  in  May,  1848,  in  a  small  trading  vessel,  and  mean,  with  one  story,  windows  with 
and  anchored  in  the  open  sea  six  miles  from  projecting  lattice  casements  without  glass, 
the  shore.  To  the  east  the  country  seemed  the  street  unpaved,  and  inchee  deep  in  loose 
■lightly  undulating,  with  baresand-liills  and  sand,  groups  of  people  of  every  shaide,  Euro- 
scattered  trees.  But  to  the  westward  a  long  pean,  Negro,  Indian,  but  chiefly  a  mixture 
line  of  forest,  seen  through  the  glass,  rose  ap-  of  all  three,  gasping  out  of  doors,  handsome 
parently  out  of  the  water.  This  was  the  fron-  women,  richly  jewelled  and  slovenly  dressed, 
tier  of  the  great  primaeval  Amazonian  forest,  barefoot,  or  in  loose  slippers,  with  dark  ez- 
which  clothes  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  pressive  eyes  and  teeming  hair — all  these  de- 
fer two  thousand  miles  away  to  the  foot  of  the  tails  contained  in  a  page  and  a  half,  stamp  a 

•  The  Naturalist  an  the  Rhfr  Amazm.  ;  a  reooM  n«^  P<^»»~  <>"  *^«  °»"»d  ^^^  «^i  *^«  ^  »^*»J- 
of  adTeotarcs,  habits  of  anhnals,  skotobes  of  Bnsil-  ness  of  a  nightmare.  *'  It  was  a  mere  fancy," 
Un  mod  Indian  life,  and  a«pecto  of  nature  under  the   Mr.  Bates  modertly  says,  **  but  I  thought'the 

tt/'ftZ'  t^^rr^  K>,  SibS  -"i5»«»  •q-^o'.  »»«ri«H>e,  and  hcauty  of 
■tteet.  )  these  women  were  pointedly  in  harmony  with 
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the  rest  of  the  eeene,  bo  etriking  in  the  view 
WAS  the  mixture  of  natural  riches  and  human 
poverty."  Man  living,  listless  and  small, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  nature  devouring  in 
her  heautj  and  cruel  in  her  majesty,  stupe- 
fied under  her  spdl,  yet  worshipping  her 
tyranny,  maddened  hut  unresisting,  frenzied 
hut  unaspiring,  and  sadly  trailing  the  same 
eternal  round, — we  hegin  to  wonder  if  men 
are  ever  really  so  or  nature  ever  such. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  truth  of  the 
view  which  ascribes  certain  states  of  man  to 
the  overwhelming  ascendency  of  nature,  it 
would  he  found  in  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  Eurdpean  enterprise,  wherever  it 
surges,  however  fiiintly  in,  instantly  changes 
the  balance  of  authority  between  man  and 
nature.  Seven  years  later,  when  Mr.  Bates 
returned  from  the  Sertaa,  or  wilderness,  so 
changed  in  appearance  by  his  exploration 
that  his  friends  hardly  knew  him  again,  he 
found  Pard  greatly  altered  and  improved.  It 
was  no  longer  the  weedy,  ruinous,  village- 
looking  place  that  it  appeared  when  first  he 
knew  it  in  1848.  The  population  had  been 
increased  to  something  like  twenty  thousand 
by  an  influx  of  Portuguese,  Madeiran,  and 
German  immigrants.  And  for  several  years 
past  the  provincial  Government  had  spent 
their  surplus  in  beautifying  the  city.  The 
streets  were  now  completely  paved  with  con- 
crete. The  projecting  masonry  of  the  irreg- 
ularly built  houses  had  been  cleared  away ; 
Most  of  the  dilapidated  houses  were  replaced 
by  handsome  new  edifices,  having  long  and 
elegant  balconies,  fronting  the  first  floors,  at 
an  elevation  of  several  feet  above  the  road- 
v^y.  The  large  swampy  squares  had  been 
drained,  weeded,  and  planted  with  rows  of 
almond  and  casuarina  trees,  an  ornament, 
and  no  longer  an  eyesore  to  the  city.  Sixty 
public  vehicles,  mirabile  tUctu^  light  cabriolets, 
some  of  them  built  in  Pard  (!)  now  pliod  in 
the  streets.  But  the  habits  of  the  people 
were  also  already  changed.  The  old  religious 
holidays  had  declined  in  importance.  Secu- 
lar amusements, — parties,  balls,  music,  pre- 
vailed. Several  new  booksellers'  shops  had 
arisen,  a  circulating  library  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  a  reading-room^  supplied  with 
periodicals,  globes,  and  maps.  The  sanitary 
condition  had  improved,  and  Flir^  was  now 
considered  (delightful  and  innooent  verdict) 
no  longer  dangerous  to  new-comers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ezpeosee  of  living  had  in- 


creased fourfold,  house-rent  was  exorbitant, 
and  the  hire  of  servants  beyond  ardinaiy 
means.  Mr.  Bates's  return  to  Pari  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  resar- 
rection  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  from  his  immortal 
sleep. 

We  have  purposely  plaoed  the  first  and 
last  impressions  of  Mr.  Bates  conoeming  his 
landing-place  in  a  juxtaposition,  the  lesalt 
of  which  alone  is  highly  curious.    Bat  the 
chief  interest  of  his  work,  of  ooaise,  centra 
in  the  intermediate  parts.    It  would  be  im- 
possible in  the  brief  limits  of  an  article  efen 
to  toadi  upon  the  immense  variety  of  fresh 
and  living  materials  contained  in  these  two 
volumes.     The  general  e&cts  aloae  come 
within  our  scope.    Once,  an^  almost  only 
once,  Mr.  Bates  heard  the  uproar  of  life  at 
sunset,  which  Humboldt  witnessed  towards 
the  sources  of  tiie  Orinoco  and  described  with 
such  scientific  grandeur,  but  which  is  nn- 
known  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  riven. 
This  occurred  on  Mr.  Biates's  voyage  up  the 
Tapajos.    The  noises  of  animals  began  just 
as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  trees  after  a  swel- 
tering afternoon,  leaving  the  sky  above  of  the 
intensest  shade  of  blue.    Two  flocks  o(  howl- 
ing monkeys,  one  close  to  the  canoe  of  the 
traveller,  the  other  about  a  furlong  distant, 
filling  the  echoing  forest  with  their  diemal 
roaring,  troops  of  parrots,  including  the 
hyacinthine  macaw,  cawing  and  screaming 
without  any  regard  to  s3n9iphony,  the  noifics 
of  the  strange  cicadas,  one  large  kind  poo- 
tively  emulating  the  scream  of  a  steam-whia- 
tle  (surely  Mr.  Bates  must  be  exaggerating), 
all  these  joined  in  the  horrible  hymn  of  Even. 
The  uproar,  however,  sabeided  quickly.  The 
sky  soon  lost  its  intense  hue,  and  the  night 
set  in.    But  then  b^n  the  tree-£rog»—with 
their  quack-quack,  drum*drum,  hoo-hoo  (what 
can  it  all  mean,  for,  of  course  it  means  some- 
thing?) and  ^eee,  aooompanied  by  a  mckuk- 
choly  night-jar,  kept  up  their  monotonoitf 
concert,  not,  indeed,  the  whole  night,  hat 
until  very  late,    (We  presume  this  meaoB 
that  ^Ir.  Bates  ceased  to  hear  them  when  he 
fell  asleep.)    But  the  general  impression  of 
the  Brazilian  forests  is  one  of  indescribable 
gloom  and  silence.    The  few  sounds  of  birds 
are  of  a  pensive  or  mysterious  character, 
which  deepens  the  sense  of  solitude.    A  toA^ 
den  yell  or  withering  scream  of  agony  tell- 
ing of  some  defenceless  fruit-eating  animal 
pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or  stealthy  bus 
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oOBBtriotor,  brenks  the  awful  siletioc,  only  to 
leate  a  deeper  lull.  Or  a  on»Bh  and  thunder 
ifl  heard  afar  off,  as  some  distant  bough  or 
entire  tree  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  arc  beside  many  sounds  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for.  In  this  respect  the 
natives  seemed  often  as  mach  at  a  loss  as  Mr. 
Bfttes.  Sometimes  a  sound  was  heard  like  a 
clang  of  an  iron  bar  against  a  hard,  hollow 
tree,  or  an  unknown  shriek  rent  the  air. 
The  natives  have  a  rude  mythology  of  their 
own.  They  refer  these  unaccountable  sounds 
to  Carupira,  the  wild  man  or  ^irit  of  the 
woods.  The  attributes  of  Curuplra  vary  with 
the  locality.  Sometimes  he  is  described  as  a 
kind  of  orang-otang,  covered  with  long, 
shaggy  hair,  and  living  in  trees.  At  others 
he  is  said  to  have  cloven  feet  y  and  a  bright  red 
face.  But  Mr.  Bates  assures  us  emphatically 
that  none  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  U{^>er 
Amazons  have  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  consequently  have  any  word  to  express  it 
in  their  own  languages.  Their  want  of  curi- 
osity is  extreme.  Their  imagination  is  dull 
and  gloomy,  and  their  emoiiouB  stagnant.  The 


height  of  their  aspiration  is  to  be  let  alono. 
In  tone  and  style  Mr.  Bates  is  perfectly  good- 
natured,  straightforwai'd,  and  unpretending. 
The  absence  of  all  striking  gdneralizntions, 
and  of  any  special  assumption  of  poetical  feel- 
ing, rather  adds  to  the  simple  charm  of  his 
account.  It  is  the  view  of  a  devoted  and  dis- 
criminating man,  starting  on  his  expedition 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  well  read  naturalist, 
and  the  keen  observation  of  an  Englishman, 
but  whose  vision  is,  if  unaided,  unobscured 
by  his  fancy,  and  let  us  say  undisturbed  by 
any  higher  or  more  delicate  flights.  The  art 
and  elevation  of  Humboldt  are  entirely  absent. 
Mr.  Bates  confirms  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of 
natural  selection  by  several  pointed  instances ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  his  book  belongs  rather  to 
the  class  of  firstrate  diaries — a  fascinating 
collection  of  materials  for  future  edification. 
But  very  fascinating  it  is,  nor  could  wo  point 
to  any  page  which  is  not  full  of  lively  interest. 
Mr.  Bates  belongs  to  the  small  class  of  men 
who  deserve  the  earnest  gratitude,  not  only 
of  their  own  country,  but  of  the  civilized 
world.  • 


Oh  ftar  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
^  Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

— ^LOHGFELLOW. 

Childlike  though  the  voices  be, 

Andtmtunable  the  parts. 
Thou  wilt  own  the  minstrelsy, 

If  it  flow  fh>m  childlike  hearts. 


That  which  to-day  is  not  begun. 
Is  on  the  morrow  still  undone. 


Every  bosh  and  tufted  tree 
Warbles  sweet  philosophy ; 
Mortal,  fl^  from  doubt  and  sorrow, 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow. 

As  we  go  down  the  vale  of  life, 

With  flowers  the  road  becomes  less  rife. 

— HOQO. 

0  saered  sorrow !  hj  whom  souls  aro  tried ; 
Bent,  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide. 


How  often  in  onr  listening  bouIb, 
By  a  delightful  awe  subdued, 

God*s  voice,  like  mellow  thunder,  rolls 
All  through  the  siknt  soUtode ! 

-^WuAOjr. 


The  foam-globoB  on  her  eddies  ride 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amidn. 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain. 

— Soon. 

.    .    .    The  gentle  flowers 
Betired,  and,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness. 
Talked  of  humility  and  peace  and  love. 
The  dewB  came  down  unseen  at  eventide. 
And  silently  theur  bounties  shed,  to  teach 
Mankind  unostentatiotts  charity. 

— ^Pollock. 

For  man  the  living  temple  is  ; 

The  meroy-seat  and  oherubim. 
And  all  the  holy  mysteries 

He  bears  with  him.        — Wbittieb. 

Thou  must  endure^  yet  loving  all  the  wlule ; 
Above,  yet  never  separate  fh>m  thy  kind  ; 
Meet  eveiy  ft«ilty  with  the  gentlest  smile, 
Thoogh  to  no  possible  depth  of  eril  mind. 

— M.  MiLim. 

Say  not  thou  hast  lost  a  day. 

If,  amidst  its  weary  hours. 

Gloomy  thooffhts  and  flagging  powers. 
Thou  hast  Ibund  that  thou  oouldst  pray. 

By  a  ringle  earnest  praver 
Thou  may'st  much  of  work  have  done, 
Much  of  wealth  and  progreos  won, 

Tidded  not  by  t<»l  tad  caz«. 
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A  SUaOESTION   TO   THE   PUBLISHERS   OF 
"THE  LIVING  AGE." 

A  FRIEND  has  just  sent  to  us,  in  The  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  of  10  April,  an  article 
which  we  had  overlooked,  and  which  contains 
an  important  suggestion  of  which  wc  think 
BO  well,  that  wo  submit  to  our  readers  the 
part  which  concerns  The  Living  Age^  and 
may,  when  paper  falls  to  its  proper  price, 
follow  the  advice  of  the  writer  to  whose  kind- 
ness we  feel  ourselves  much  indebted. 

We  think  that  a  series  of  the  best  articles 
from  The  Edinburgh  Review^  in  five  volumes, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  would  be  wel- 
come to  many  libraries.  We  could  furnish 
as  many  or  more  from  The  Quarterly  Revieto, 
And  from  the  other  quarterlies  might  make 
up  shorter  series.  To  each  a  volume  might 
from  time  to  time  be  added  from  future  ac- 
cumulations. The  hint  about  Blackwood 
and  Fraser  shall  bo  kept  in  mind. 

•  •  •  .«<  To  whom  indebted  for  an 
apparently  incomplete  table  of  contents  of 
The  Living  Age,  which  came  in  the  box  from 
Boston  with  tha*' Record,"  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  consequence ;  but  there  it  was,  and, 
with  the  entire  series  of  that  indispensable 
magazine,  which,  as  it  grows,  contmues  to 
usurp  shelf-room  in  the  humble  library  of 
which  it  constitutes  an  important  part,  sug- 
gests the  contrast  and  invites  it.  This  table 
of  contents  is  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the 
periodicals  from  which  the  valuable  selec- 
tions are  made ;  and  whilo  it  thus  exhibits 
the  vastnees  of  the  reservoir  which  contains 
reprints  of  the  **  crack  ^^  articles  which  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  twenty  ycara  in 
the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  other  reviews, 
in  Blackwood  s  Eraser'' s,  and  all  the  other 
magazines,  and  in  the  entire  mass  of  weekly 
literary  and  political  papers,  a  second  **  Rec- 
ord" of  compreliensive  character  is  presented, 
necessary,  if  one  would  keep  pace  with  the 
literature  and  politics  and  progress  of  the  age, 
to  every  liberally  furnished  library. 

•*  In  this  faithful  chronicle  of  The  Living 
Age,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to 
year,  four  lar^  volumes  annually  test  the 
abundance  of  its  stores,  and  their  permanent 
value.  But  the  very  considerable  cost  of  the 
complete  work,  now  comprehending  seventy- 
six  volumes,  puts  it  beyond  reach  of  the  many, 
and  particularly  of  most  young  men.  These 
must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  current  num- 
bers. It  is  hazarding  nothing  to  say  that  the 
entire  series  would  Ibrm  the  most  readable 
portion  of  any  library  which  can  afford  them ; 
and  that  no  man  who  could  procure  them 
would  choose  to  be  without  them  if  aware  of 
their  great  value.  This  periodical  is  as  much 
*'  a  power  "  as  any  such  publication  can  be. 


There  are  many  who  would  wish  to  add  to 
tlieir  libraries  »-om  time  to  time  a  portion  uf 
the  treasure  which  has  been  accumulating 
from  the  days  when  they  learned  to  read ;  axM 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  publmhers 
and  editor,  who  has  a  quick  eye  for  what  is 
useful  and  entertaining,  and  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  quality  of  what  he  handles,  have 
not  adopted  a  plan  by  which  they  woold 
gratify  and  instruct  a  laree  class  of  conAumcui 
coincidcntly  with  the  advancement  of  their 
own  fame  and  interests. 

"  Why,  for  example,  do  they  not  take  the 
very  numerous  reprmts  from  the  Edinbusyk 
Review,  containing  articles  by   MucaoIaT, 
Stephen,  and  such  Tike?    Of  these  we  oocmt, 
in  one  series  of  seventy-six  volames,  snm^ 
thing  over  two  hundred .  Pive  or  six  TolameB , 
not  to  be  approached  in  permanent  Talac  by 
any  equal  amount  of  printed  matter,  could  be 
made  of  these  two  nundrcd  articles  wlii<^ 
have  given  all  its  character  during  these 
years  to  the  Scotch  Review  and  mucS  of  its 
solid  value  to  the  Living  Age.    As  the  A^ 
appears  to  be  stereotynod,  it  would  he  an 
easT  matter  for  the  publishers  to  isBue  tbean 
unaer  the  title  of  Select  Reviews,  by  the  Edt- 
tor  of  lattelVs  Living  Age.    So  large  a  mass 
of  the  best  articles  from  this  great  time- 
honored  Review,  issued  in  a  style  suitable  to 
a  gentleman's  library,  and  of  course  at  a 
reasonable  price,  could  not  fail  to  command 
a  wide  sale.    In  the  present  dearth  of  great 
works,  it  would  be  a  windfall  to  the  thought- 
ful, no  less  than  to  the  general  and  superficial 
reader.    The  articles  from  the  Quartet^  Re- 
view are  about  equal  in  number  and  might  be 
successfully  issued  in  a  like  scries  of  vouunes, 
while  the  Westminster,  Nort\  British^  and 
British  Quarterly  Reviews  would  each,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  fill  a  volume  or  two,  for  separate 
publication.     Blackwood* s  and  Eraser^ s  Mag- 
azirtes  would,  in  time,  furnish  an  admirable 
medley  of  several  volumes  of  such  collections. 

<*  Contrary  to  the  old  maxim, '  united  we 
stand,'  etc.,  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  publishers  of  Littell  another  ancient 
saying,  but  in  a  new  applicatian,  '  Divide 
and  conquer.'  That  is  to  say,  let  them  di- 
vide their  forces,  in  order  that  they  may 
overcome  the  whole  country  in  such  email 
bodies  as  could  find  support,  where  the  whole 
army  of  six  and  seventy  volumes,  by  reasi>o 
of  its  numbers,  could  not  obtain  forage !  We 
are  thankful  even  to '  the  war '  for  what  seema 
to  be  an  apt  illustration  of  our  meaning. 

<'  When  Dr.  Johnson,  after  having  kept 
the  publisher  of  his  Dictionary  in  suspeofse 
for  many  weary  months  for  material,  sent 
him  the  last  proof  on  return  of  his  messen- 
ger, inquired,  *  What  did  Mr.  Miller  say?' 
he  said  *  I  thank  God  I  am  done  with  him.' 
'Said  he  so?  I  am  gbd  he  has  grace  to 
thank  God  for  anything.'  " 
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IVooi  The  Examiner. 
THE  QUARTERLIE3. 

SiNCB  their  firet  days  a  change  has  come 
OTer  the  nature  of  our  quarterlies.  They 
make  no  more  attempt  to  sustain  a  character 
for  Tigorous  originality,  and  as  for  a  witty 
article  on  any  suhiect,  its  inevitable  eccen- 
tricity mieht  even  oe  thoueht  to  sacrifioe  the 
dignity  of  the  review.  There  is  so  much 
rough-and-ready  journalism  nanting  to  be 
witty,  and  only  contriving  to  oe  smart,  that 
the  reviewer  in  a  reputable  quarterly  disdains 
to  be  anything  more  or  less  than  Judicial, 
grammatical,  and  well-informed.  Every  re- 
viewer casts,  or  endeavors  to  cast  his  periods 
in  the  same  mould  of  decorous  gravity. 
Avoiding  Scylla  he  strikes  on  Charybdis. 
Rightly  disdaining  to  be  smart,  he  quells  his 
just  and  natural  vivacity.  But  whv  should 
a  good  writer  delude  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  must  make  the  expression  of  his 
thought  less  lively  than  the  thought  itself  if 
bo  would  be  respectable  ?  There  is  the  same 
fiiulty  notion  of  respectability  in  public  BPf&lc- 
ing.  An  able  man  who  can  convince  a  mend 
in  ten  minutes  by  the  use  of  hie  natural  voice, 
Addresses  a  room  full  of  strangers,  not  by  giv- 
ing all  the  more  intensity  to  hifl  own  true  ex- 
Sression  of  himself,  but  by  felling  into  a 
rawl  of  monotonous  cadences  that  only  irri- 
tate the  ear.  It  is  not  undignified  to  be  nat- 
ural in  saying  what  is  wor^Y  to  be  said  as 
clearly  as  good  £n|^lish,  ana  as  forcibly  as 
the  most  genuine,  direct  expression  will  per- 
mit. It  is  undignified  to  be  formal  where,  aa 
in  good  literature,  the  object  is  to  bo  imme- 
diately and  completely  true.  We  set  a  very 
high  value  u]X)n  the  present  inflaenoe  of  quar- 
terly reviewing,  —  never  was  its  power  to 
maintain  the  true  standard  of  literature  more 
important  than  it  is  in  our  own  day, — ^but  we 
believe  its  service  to  the  public  would  be  oven 
fl^reater  than  it  is  if  it  anticipated  the  impend- 
ing doom  of  all  false  dignity.  To  the  eWtic 
movement  of  thought,  language  must  adapt 
itself  with  infinite  variety  of  form.  With  of 
course  occasional  exceptions  when,  through 
aome  man  of  bolder  genius  who  wiil  write  as 
be  feels,  the  angel  descends  to  stir  the  vraters 
of  the  pool,  the  pool  of  English  writing  in 
our  Quarterlies  is  rather  stagnant.  If  it  be 
aiikea,  what  it  is  that  we  want  when  we  at- 
tack constantly  the  over-fi&miliar  smartness, 
and  the  vernacular  slipslop  of  the  great  mass 
of  popular  writing  of  the  day,  if  wo  discover 
also  a  fa  Ise  dignity  of  sty  le  in  works  of  such  sub- 
Btantial  mark  and  value  as  our  foremost  quar- 
terlies. We  want  fearless  directness ;  given 
something  to  say  that  is  worth  saying,  a  la- 
bor only  to  express  that  clearly,  just  as  it  is 
felt.  There  is  no  perfect  clearness  of  ex- 
pression without  fiftultlesa  grammar,  and  the 
extinction  from  each  sentence  of  every  re- 


dundant word.  This  ensures  good  English. 
But  no  man  can  write  as  he  feels  when  he 
considers  it  dignified  to  reject  the  little  word 
that  lies  next  to  his  thought  for  a  word  of 
more  syllables  that  has  a  Digger  or  more  ju- 
dicial sound.  If  a  man  be  in  judicial  mood 
his  form  of  speech  will  take  from  his  mood 
the  right  judicial  flavoring ;  but  if  he  be  not 
in  a  judicial  mood,  why  should  ho  weave  him- 
self a  wig  out  of  the  queen's  English  ?  And 
let  us  guard  this  comment  against  standing 
for  more  than  it  means.  Our  quarterly  es- 
sayists are  seldom  pretentious  writers ;  each 
brings  to  his  work  usually  a  great  wealth  of 
substantial  knowledge,  gained  by  compilation 
or  direct  exnerienoe,  upon  the  subject  he 
discusses,  and  sets  forth  clearly  what  he  has 
to  tell.  The  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  a 
dignity  of  syllables  and  sentences  apart  from 
that  of  the  true  thought  in  its  own  woni 
leads  to  no  stilted  writing.  Our  quarterly 
essayists  walk  firmly  on  their  feet ;  but  they 
should  vary  their  pace  more  with  their  hu- 
mor, and  1)0  less  monotonously  particular  as 
to  the  way  of  rising  on  their  toes. 


From  The  Examiner. 
POLAND  BEFORE  THE  INSURRECTION. 

At  Warsaw,  the  three  crowned  heads  held 
a  meeting  which  seemed  to  personify  all  the 
disasters  of  the  land.  It  must  be  said  that, 
to  choose  Warsaw  as  a  place  of  meeting  be- 
tween these  three  masters  of  Poland — the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia — and  to  choose  it, 
too,  just  when  all  Europe  was  ringing  widi 
the  enlranohiBcment  of  Italy,  was  to  throw  a 
challenge  to  our  unhappy  nation ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  popular  tcelins  took  up  a  chal- 
lenge which  was  the  second  it  had  received 
from  Alexander — ^his  first  having  been  that 
address  to  the  nobiUty  of  Warsaw  which  ho 
had  made  after  the  Congress  of  Paris.  After 
this,  demonstrations  increased. 

One  religious  service  followed  the  other, 
in  memory  of  the  patriot-poets,  Mickiewicz, 
Krasinski,  and  Slova^ki ;  and  on  November 
29th,  1860,  that  song  vras  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  which  for  a  year  has  been  the  impas- 
sioned VTatehword  of  the  multitude,  which 
has  echoed  in  cathedrals,  and  which  has  gone 
up  from  the  humblest  country  churches — that 
"  Boze  cos  Polske  " — *»  Give  us  our  country ! 
0  Lord !  give  us  our  liberty  !  "  In  a  short 
time,  the  whole  face  of  a&irs  Jiad  changed, 
and  an  electric  thrill  ran  through  the  country. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  called  a  revolution ; 
it  certainly  was  a  moral  revolution,  and  it  re- 
vealed that  which  had  hardly  as  yet  been  sus- 
pected— the  existence  of  a  nation,  unimpaired 
Dy  sufiering  and  by  trial.  To  be  a  revolu- 
tion, it  had  a  strange  beginning.  There  was 
DO  violence,  no  bbwiy  intentions,  no  insiUN 
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rections ;  bat  there  "were  psalms  and  prayers, 
and  manifeBtations,  at  once  enthusiaetic  and 
regulated ;  and  there  was  an  outbnrst,  as  en- 
ergetic as  it  was  unexpected,  of  that  irresisti- 
ble force  which  is  called  the  soul  of  a  nation. 

Everything  conrergea  to  that  month  of 
February,  1861 ;  and  then  it  was  that  this 
Polish  insurrection  really  assumed  the  char-' 
acter  of  a  passionate  drama,  full  of  startling 
originality .  The  25th  was  the  anniversary  of 
that  formidable  battle  of  Groohow,  in  wnich 
the  Poles,  in  1831,  disputed  for  the  mastery 
with  Russia  during  three  whole  days.  .  .  . 

The  morning  of  February  25th  dawned 
dark  and  misty.  They  were  to  go  that  day 
to  pray  for  the  slain  of  the  battle  of  Grochow, 
and,  from  an  early  hour,  the  populace,  im- 
pelled by  one  spontaneous  passion,  thronged 
the  strerts.  An  immense  procession  was  soon 
formed ;  they  marched  without  disorder,  and 
with  tojches  in  their  hands.  Before  them 
went  a  banner,  with  the  white  eagle.  As 
they  walked  they  sang  the  hymn,  '*Swiety 
Boze" — "Holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  have 
pity  upon  us ;  be  pleased  to  give  us  back  our 
own  country'.  Holy  Vimn  Mary,  Queen  of 
Poland,  pray  for  us."  Up  to  this  time,  the 
Government  had  done  nothing  to  stop  the 
manifestation  (it  had  not  even  oeen  prevent- 
ed) ,  when  suddenly  Ck)ionel  Trepow,  we  head 
of  the  police,  appeared,  and  threw  two  squad- 
rons of  the  armeci  police  upon  this  dense  crowd. 
The  multitude  fell  on  their  knees,  and  con- 
tinued their  psalm,  while  being  cut  down  by 
the  troops.  More  than  forty  persons  were 
wounded.  At  this  moment  the  Agricultural 
Society  happened  to  be  sitting,  and  a  violent 
emotion  was  produced  there  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  an  inoffensive  mob  bad  been  mas- 
sacred. Count  Zamoyski,  the  Prebident, 
mastering  his  own  emotion,  endeavored  to 
p^reserve  calmness,  and,  putting  an  end  to  the 
sitting,  he  repaired  to  Prince  Gortsohakoff, 
who  seemed  surprised,  and  certainly  showed 
conciliatory  intentions.  The  Russian  officers 
were  indignant  at  the  tasks  assigned  to  them, 
and  one  of  them.  General  Liprandi,  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  as  long  as  he  commanded 
the  infantry,  he  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
marched  upon  unarmed  men.  The  truth  is, 
that  one  more  such  victory  fts  that  of  Feb- 
ruary 25th  would  have  made  everything  look 
very  doubtful  for  Ruesia.  The  work  of  thirty 
years  vanished,  before  the  apparition  of  a 
people  ready  to  die  undefended.  The  whole 
town  was  in  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  on  the 
following  day  mourning  was  worn  for  the 
victims  of  the  previous  day. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1861,  an  immense 
crowd  went  to  the  cemetery  to  pray  for  the 
slain  of  February.  Later  in  the  evening  they 
marched  to  the  square  at  the  castle,  whicn 
Tras  occupied  by  troops,  and  there  with  load 
eriea  demanded  the  repeal  of  tbo  order  bj 


which  the  Agricultural  Society  had  been  dis- 
solved .  Bu  1 1 bis  crowd  waa  so  far  from  threat- 
cning  any  violence  that  the  military  did  not 
continue  to  keep  the  ground,  and  theydis- 
pei'sed  at  last,  promising  to  re-aasemble  on  the 
following  evening.  Accordingly,  on  the  eve* 
ning  of  the  8th,  a  still  larj^er  assemblage  re- 
peated the  manifestation  of  the  preceding  day 
in  front  of  the  castle.  The  prince  lieutenint 
himself  came  down  and  mixed  with  the  crowd 
in  order  to  appease  it.  He  asked  them  what 
they  wanted ;  and  the  reaponse  was  UDani- 
mous,  being  contained  in  these  significant 
words,  **  We  vrant  our  country." 

For  the  rest,  nothing  in  this  excited  oon- 
course  of  men,  women,  and  children  betrayed 
any  aggressive  thoughts,  or  any  intentions  of 
strife.  They  were  warned  that  they  most 
disperse :  but  with  dark  passion  they  replied, 
<'  You  may  kiU  us  but  we  will  not  move ; " 
and  before  the  troopsdrawn  up  in  order  of  bst^ 
tie,  they  remained  impassive,  tUl  suddenly  t 
post-chaise  happened  to  pass,  and  the  postill- 
ion played  on  nis  horn  the  air  of  Dombrow- 
ski's  legions :  "  No  never  shall  Poland  per- 
ish!  "  Immediately  an  enthusiastic  cry  bant 
from  every  breast,  and  as  the  populace  foil  on 
their  knees,  a  movement  was  preceptible 
through  the  whole  crowd.  Did  the  trooDi 
believe  that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked, 
or  did  they  obey  a  command  ?  Were  tb<y 
decided  by  the  plain  and  conclusive  reeson, 
that  a  resolution  to  fire  had  been  adopted  the 
evening  before,  because  a  stop  must  be  put  to 
this  state  of  affiiirs  ? 

However  it  may  have  been,  an  instantly 
neouB  fire  vras  opened.  While  some  sqasd- 
rons  of  cavalry  received  orders  to  charge,  fif- 
teen volleys  irom  the  infantry  made  many 
bloody  openings  in  the  mass  of  defencelefl 
beings  wno  now  found  themselves  hemmed  ia 
on  every  side.  While  being  cut  down,  the 
crowd  continued  to  kneel  and  to  pray.  The 
women  and  the  children  were  grouped  togctbef 
on  their  knees  round  an  image  of  the  virgiD, 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  square,  and  there 
the  people  remained  until  late  into  the  night ; 
so  late  that  the  troops  had  been  previoudj 
drawn  off  the  ground .  It  is  certain  that  more 
than  fifty  persons  had  perished,  and  that  the 
number  or  the  wounded  was  immense ;  bat 
darkness  has  always  been  allowed  to  hs^S 
over  the  numbers  who  fell  on  that  night. 
An  eyewitness  vrrotewith  emotion :  **  N«^ 
shall  I  be  able  to  make  you  understand  ihie 
unparalleled  contempt  of  death,  which  iss) 
enthusiastic  that  it  aninmtes  men,  womoOi 
and  children.  Old  soldiers,  accustome^l  ^ 
being  under  fire,  assure  me  that  never,  when 
so  close,  have  the  most  solid  troops  P^l^^^^^ 
a  heroism  as  calm  and  invincible  as  tniscrotra 
has  displayed  when  furiously  charged  bvcc^' 
airy  and  under  fire. ' ' — Narrative  ^a  Sien^ 
Exik. 
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ALP-LAKB. 

I  iTOOD  upon  the  Wengem  Alp  and  dreamed. 

One  stany  midnight  in  the  autumn  time. 
Till,  soul  and  sense  entranced,  I  saw,  or  seem'd 

To  see,  a  new,  strange  world,  before  the  time 
Of  age  had  dimmed  the  wonders  of  its  prime : 

Snows,  glaciers,  Alps,  around,  above,  beneath  ; 
Strength,  beauty,  grandeur,  awful  and  sublime, 

Where  never  human  footstep,  human  breath, 
disturbed  the  rule  and  reign  of  everlasting  death. 

There  was  old  Schreckhom,  with  his  hoary  brow. 
The  white-cowled  monk,  great  £igher,  seamed 
with  scars. 
And,  loftiest  of  all,  the  pure  Jungfrau, 
Like  a  veiled  vestal  crowned  with  boming 
stars 
By  the  blue  walls  of  heaven  ;  shining  bars 
Of  golden  moonlight  bound  her  zone,  and 
where 
Clouds  floated  idly  in  their  pale  simare, 

Her  gorgeous  robe,  like  ermine  rich  and  rare. 
Fell  in  colossal  folds  adown  the  purple  air. 

In  the  nnfathomod  caverns,  &r  below. 
The  wandering  winds  sung  anthems,  wild  and 
sweet. 
And  torrents,  newborn  pf  the  virgin  snow. 
Mingled  their  many  voices,  like  the  beat 
Of  mighty  pulses,  or  the  &11  of  fbet 
That  found  no  rest     Anon  the  avalanche, 
riven 
From  its  high  home,  fell  thundering,  tar  and 
fleet, 
Like  some  rebellious  host  that  Qod  had  driven 
Down,  down  to  the  abyss,  from  the  fiir  fields  of 
heaven. 

Again,  and  nearer,  that  deep,  fearfbl  sound 

Lifted  its  clamor  to  the  vaulted  sky. 
Hissed  in  the  air  and  groaned  along  the  gronnd, 

Waking  ten  thousand  echoes  in  reply. 
The  roar  of  cannon,  rattling  musketry. 

Seemed  blended  and  repeated,  o'er  and  o'er. 
From  hidden  fosse  and  oloud-oapped  battery. 

As  if  the  Titans,  mighty  as  of  yore, 
IMd  battle  with  the  gods  on  the  invisible  shore. 

And  so  the  hours  wore  on,  and  stole  away 

The  silver  starlight  from  the  brow  of  night ; 
A  sudden  shining  heralded  the  day, 

And  the  pale  Alps  blushed  in  the  dawning 
light. 
A  crimson  curtain,  fringed  with  pearly  white. 

Slowly  above  the  gray  horizon  rose — 
Slowly  the  slopes  and  frozen  seas  grew  bright. 

But  day  was  drawing  midway  to  its  close 
Ere  the  great  sun  climbed  up  to  that  lone  land 
of  snows. 

He  scaled  the  eternal  ramparts,  length  by  length, 

O'er  bastion,  parapet,  and  tower  he  came, 
lake  a  bold  warrior,  glorious  in  his  strength. 

With  a  red  banner  and  a  crown  of  flame. 
He  looked  upon  the  snows,  and  they  became 

Inlaid  with  diamonds,  dazzling  human  eyes 
With  a  great  glory  that  no  tongue  can  name  ; 

As  though  some  angel,  passing  in  the  skies, 
Had  opoied  suddenly  the  gates  of  Paradise. 


Eternal  Alps  !  in  your  sablime  abode 

Hie  soul  goes  forth  untrammeUed,  and  apart 
From  little  self,  expands  and  learns  of  God. 

There  it  forgets  awhile  the  busy  mart 
Where  streng£,  heart,  life,  are  coined  with  cim- 
niagart 

To  common  currency — foi*get8  the  strifb 
For  gold,  place,  power,  and  £une — ^the  bitter 
smart 

Of  disappointment,  piun,  and  sorrow,  rife 
Where  poor  humanity  walks  in  the  paths  of  life. 

Ye  are  unsullied  by  the  serpent's  tnul 

Of  sm  and  death,  with  all  their  weary  woo. 
And  ye  do  minister  within  the  veil 
Of  an  eternity  that  never  knows 
The  changes  of  decay.    Time  overthrows 

Man's  proudest  glory,  but  his  hand  has  striven 
In  vain  to  mar  your  beauty.    As  ye  rose 
When  form  and  Ught  to  the  young  earth  were 
given, 
Te  stand  with  your  white  brows  by  the  closed 
gates  of  heaven. 

Sabah  T.  Bouov. 
IndianapoliSy  Indiana,  March,  1868. 

— JV.  r.  Evening  PotL 
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BT  DB.  BONAIb 

Make  use  of  me,  my  God  ! 
Let  me  be  not  forgot ; 

A  broken  vessel  cast  aside- 
One  whom  thou  needest  not 

I  am  thy  creature.  Lord, 
And  made  by  hands  divine  ; 

And  I  am  part,  however  mean» 
Of  this  great  world  of  thine. 

Thou  nsest  all  thy  works— 
The  weakest  things  that  be ; 

Each  has  a  service  of  its  own, 
For  all  things  wait  on  thee. 

Thou  usest  the  high  stars. 

The  tiny  drops  of  dew, 
The  giant  peak  and  little  hiU  ; 

My  God,  oh,  use  me  too  ! 

Thou  usest  tree  and  flower. 
The  rivers  vast  and  small ; 

The  eagle  great,  the  little  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  walL 

Thou  usest  the  wide  sea. 

The  Uttle  hidden  lake, 
The  pine  upon  the  Alpine  diff. 

The  lily  m  the  brake : 

The  huge  rook  in  the  vale. 
The  sand  grain  by  the  sea. 

The  thunder  of  the  rolling  olond. 
The  murmur  of  the  bee. 

All  things  do  serve  thte  her»— 
All  creatures,  great  and  small ; 

Make  use  of  me,  of  me,  my  God, 
The  weakest  of  thma  alL 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  UFB  OF  ERASMUa 

1.  Unfublished  Papers  m  ike  PvbUc  Record 

Office, 

2.  Erasmi  Ejnstoke, 

The  present  Deao  of  Sfe.  PauPs  has  fiaail- 
iarized  his  readers  with  the  ezpreasion, 
*'  Latin  Christianity."  The  phrase  is  new, 
and  is  apt  to  suggest  a  distinction  that  never 
existed.  Had  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple succeeded  in  his  opposition  to  the  rival 
patriarch  of  the  West,  had  an  imperial  court 
overawed  hy  its  splendor  and  authority  the 
humble  palace  of  the  Vatican,  Greek  Chris- 
tianity (if  that  be  meant  as  a  correlative  to 
Latin)  might  have  found  a  centre,  in  which 
the  thousand  varying  lights  of  Greek  intel- 
lect might  have  converged.  But  in  fiict 
Greek  Christianity,  as  represented  by  the 
Greek  Others,  is  little  more  than  a  feeble 
reflection  of  the  Latin .  Christianity,  strange 
to  say,  awakened  no  responsive  chord  of  the 
old  Greek  mind ;  the  poetical  and  philosoph- 
ical elements  of  earlier  days  sprung  up  to  no 
second  life  Even  that  logical  subtlety  which 
struck  such  vigorous  root  in  the  Latin  Church 
foand  no  place  in  the  Greek.  The  intellect, 
language,  and  leisure  of  the  Greeks  would 
have  seemed  to  point  them  out  as  the  most 
suitable  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  yet,  as  if  to  falsify  all 
human  anticipations  in  these  matters,  the 
Greek  Church  produced  no  expositors  com- 
parable to  the  Latin,  Athanasius  excepted. 
The  social  forms  and  economy  of  Christian 
life  are  of  Latin  growth.  Our  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  and  dresses  are  Latin ;  our  prayers 
and  liturgies  are  Latin :  our  disputes  upon 
cardinal  pomts  of  doctrine  are  founded  upon 
Latin  words,  and  guided  entirely  by  our  con- 
ceptions of  their  Latin  meaning. 

Phiced  in  the  van  of  that  battle  which 
Christianity  had  to  wage  with  the  new  bar- 
barian nationalities  of  the  North,  the  Latin 
mind  gained  new  life  and  vigor  from  the 
struggle.  If  it  be  true  that  there  are  men 
whose  genius,  like  aromatic  herbs,  never 
gives  out  its  fullest  sweetness  until  they. are 
bruised  and  trampled  on,  it  is  equally  true 
that  but  for  these  collisions  we  might  have 
known  the  old  liitin  literature  in  its  strength 
and  majesty,  but  never  in  '*  its  hearse-like 
•trains ;  "  never  in  its  more  spiritual  forms, 
and  that  ascetic  beauty  which  haunts  and 
lingen  round  the  memory  like  a  spell.    If 
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not  the  product  of  the  same  necessity,  at  the 
least  the  most  potent  aid  to  that  same  need, 
the  Latin  Church  found  in  the  Vulgate  an 
instrument  for  reaching  all  hearts  and  guid- 
ing all  tongues.  For  those  new  races,  the 
founders  of  the  nations  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, all  their  earliest  religious  impressions 
were  connected  with  the  Vulgate.  From  the 
Vulgate  all  forms  of  thought  took  their  first 
direction.  What  popes  and  schoolmen  never 
could  have  done— -for  securing  uniformity  of 
belief  and  worship ;  for  rooting  in  the  hearts 
of  men  the  grand  idea  of  one  Church,  one 
head,  one  language,  binding  the  old  to  the 
new  races  in  unbroken  succession,  and  to  him 
above  all  who  had  the  keys  of  death  and  hell 
— ^was  done  by  the  silent  and  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  the  Vulgate.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  any  attack  on  its  authority  should  have 
been  resisted  as  a  deadly  thrust  against  the 
very  foundation  of  that  system  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  growth  of  centuries  and 
entwined  itself  with  ov6ry  fibre  of  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  mankind. 

It  is,  then,  as  the  opponent  of  that  authoi^ 
ity  which  till  his  time  had  been  held  infalli- 
ble, and  for  this  alone,  that  Erasmus  can  be 
ri^arded  as  the  precursor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion .  In  his  jests  against  the  clergy ,  or  rather 
against  the  religious  orders,  the  clergy  laughed 
as  heartily  as  himself,  secure  and  heart-sound. 
It  wa^  only  when  he  proceeded  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  tho  Vulgate  rested 
that  they  looked  grave ;  when  ho  claimed  to 
apply  to  the  authorized  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  the  same  rules  of  criticism  as  the 
scholars  of  his  days  were  applying  to  Cicero 
or  to  Virgil.  In  this  respect  his  influence  on 
the  Befonnatiou  was  greater  than  Luther's ; 
as  the  application  o^  the  principles  of  inte^- 
pretation  introduced  bfr  Erasmus  must,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  and  in  mora 
vigorous  hands,  lead  to  consequences  more 
important.  At  this  time,  when  so  much  ex- 
citement has  sprung  upon  the  subject  of  bib- 
lical interpretation,  wo  have  thought  that  an 
account  of  this  first  efibrt  at  theological  criti- 
cism might  not  be  without  interest  to  our 
readers. 

In  the  year  1509,  Erasmus  was  in  Italy, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  William  Lord 
Mountjoy,  urging  his  instant  return.  With 
more  than  a  significant  hint  at  the  parsimony 
of  Henry  VII.,  Mountjoy  informed  him  that 
the  reig^  of  aTwioe  was  at  an  end.    **•  Our 
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new  king,"  he  added, "  acatten  his  tiwaniree 
with  a  liberal  hand ;  he  is  moreambitioaflof 
virtae  and  renown  than  of  gold  or  preeions 
Btonee.'*  Considering  the  numeroae  attrao* 
tions  which  Italy  had  for  EnamuB,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  sueh  an  invitation, 
though  backed  by  a  present  of  £5  from  Arch- 
biahop  Warham,  and  as  much  more  from 
Mountjoy  himself,  would  not  have  proved 
very  seductive.  The  climate  of  Italy,  its 
brilliant  skies,  its  books  and  antiquities,  its 
libraries  and  learned  societies,  were  exactly 
suited  to  a  scholar  and  valetudinarian. 
Erasmus  was  fastidious  in  his  diet.  He 
could  not  endure  the  sour  wines  or  sourer 
beer  of  our  northern  latitudes.  The  stoves  of 
Germany  and  the  winters  of  England  filled  him 
with  dismay.  But  though  Erasmus  might  care 
for  Italy,  Italy  probably  did  not  care  much 
for  Erasmus.  Italian  scholars,  the  arbiters 
of  literary  distinction,  were  not  prepared  to 
admit  him  into  their  exclusive  circle.  They 
were  not  satisfied  that  his  Latin  style  smacked 
of  the  true  Ciceronian  flavor.  Nor  was  Eras- 
mus backward  in  expressing  his  contempt  for 
their  fastidiousness.  He  ridiculed  their  slav- 
ish imitation  of  Cicero,  their  utter  ignorance 
of  all  authors  beyond  their  one  acknowledged 
idol,  their  tumid  eloquence  and  shallow  con- 
ceits. From  the  warlike  Julius,  whom  he 
hated  for  his  roughness,  he  received  no  no- 
tice ;  Leo  X.,  whom  he  had  knoiini  as  a  stu- 
dent, was  condescending,  but  o£fored  no  sub- 
stantial favor.  From  chagrin  or  other  causes 
his  health  had  suffered  in  Italy ;  he  hastened 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mountjoy. 

The  tediousness  of  the  journey  was  relieved 
by  casting  into  form  the  scenes  he  had  just 
abandoned ;  the  impressions  made  on  his 
mind  by  Roman  Society  may  be  seen  in  his 
Praise  of  Folly,  Arriving  in  London  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Courted  and  caressed  by  all  who  had  attained, 
or  were  ambitious  of  attaining  distinction, 
there  was  no  post  in  the  State  to  which  he 
might  not  have  aspired ;  no  position  in  the 
Church  which  was  not  open  to  him.  '*  There 
is  no  country,"  he  boasts  in  one  of  his  letters, 
'<  which  would  not  gladly  entertain  me^- 
Spain,  Italy,  England,  or  Sootland.  When 
I  was  at  Rome,  there  was  no  cardinal  that 
would  not  have  received  me  with  open  arms 
as  a  brother.  In  England,"  he  continues, 
*<  there  is  not  a  bishop  who  does  not  think  it 
an  honor  to  be  noticed  by  me ;  who  is  not 


anxious  to  secure  me  at  his  table ;  who  would 
not  gladly  retain  me  in  his  household.  Tbb 
king  himself  (Henry  YIH.),  a  little  befon 
his  fiither's  death,  sent  me,  when  I  vras  in 
Italy,  most  loving  letters,  written  with  hia 
own  hand.  He  addresses  me  vrith  more  re- 
spect and  affection  than  any  one  else.  When* 
ever  I  salute  him,  he  embraces  me  most  kindij 
and  aflEectionately.  You  may  be  sure  he 
thinks  of  me  not  less  kindly  than  he  speaks. 
The  queen  (Eatherine)  has  endeavored  to  se- 
cure me  as  her  preceptor.  Every  one  is  aware 
that  if  I  would  but  condescend  to  live  a  lew 
months  at  court,  I  might  accumulate  as  many 
benefices  as  I  pleased."  • 

But  Erasmus  had  devoted  himself  to  letters, 
and  resolutely  turned  his  back  on  those  paths 
which  led  others  to  chancelloTships,  baronies, 
and  bishoprics.  The  liberality  and  undeviat- 
ing  kindness  of  Warham  and  Mountjoy  placed 
him  above  immediate  want ;  and  bis  friend 
Fisher,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  O&m- 
bridge,  at  that  time  employed  in  founding  St. 
John's  and  settling  Lady  Margaret's  vrill, 
induced  Erasmus  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  and  give  lectures  in  Greek  to  the 
students  of  that  university.  The  precise  pe- 
riod at  which  he  entered  on  his  professorship 
is  uncertain  ;  his  correspondence  from  Cam- 
bridge commences  with  the  summer  of  1511. 
At  first  the  novelty  of  his  position,  and  the 
hopes  of  improving  it,  suflioed  to  atone  for 
the  smallnoss  of  his  audience  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  remuneration.  The  account  he 
gives  of  his  lectures  do  not  impress  us  with  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  state  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  England.  <*  Hitherto,"  he  says,  in 
a  letter  written  from  Cambridge  in  October, 
1511,  **  I  have  lectured  on  the  grammar  of 
Chrysoloras  to  a  small  class ;  perhaps  next 
term  I  shall  begin  the  grammar  of  Theodorus 
(a  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire)  to  a  larger 
one."  In  other  words,  he  was  teaching  the 
elements  of  Greek  grammar. 

His  expectations  were  not  destined  to  be 
realized.  The  university  found  it  difficult  to 
pay  his  salary  of  fifty  nobles,  and  applied  for 
assistance  to  Lord  Mountjoy.  His  audience 
did  not  increase  ;  neither  the  ambition  of  the 
university  nor  the  influence  of  his  friend  the 
chancellor  could  secure  for  him  pupils  or  a 
decent  remuneration.  The  great  obstacle  to 
bis  success  with  younger  students  vras  his 
total  ignorance  of  English  ;  with  the  more 
advanced,  his  novel  notions  of  the  duties  of  a 
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tfaeokjgian  added  to  his  hatred  and  contempt  pleasant  mood,  ho  writes  to  Ammonias  (Nor. 
of  the  schoolmen.  The  grammar  of  Theodo-  28),  that  he  had  been  shut  np  in  Cambridge 
ros  had  no  greater  attractions  for  Cambridge  for  some  months,  confined  to  his  books,  like 
undergraduates  than  the  grammar  of  ChijBol-  a  snail  in  its  shell.  <*  Here,"  he  adds,  *<  is 
oras ;  1512  passed  without  any  visible  im-  one  anbroken  solitade.  Many  have  left  for 
provement ;  1513  was  not  more  promising. .  fear  of  the  pUgue ;  and  yet,  when  they  m 
'<  As  for  profit,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Colet, !  all  here,  the  solitude  is  much  worse.  This 
*'  I  see  no  chance  of  it.  What  can  I  take  j  winter  I  am  resolved  to  torn  every  stone,  and 
from  those  who  have  nothing  to  give  ?  "  <*  I  throw  out  my  sheet-anchor.  If  I  succeed,  I 
have  not  been  here  five  months,"  ho  says  in  shall  make  a  nest  for  myself.  If  I  fi&il,  I 
another  letter  to  Ammonius,  **  and  have  spent  shall  flit  elsewhere.  Had  I  no  other  reasons, 
sixty  nobles,  without  receiving  more  than  one. '  I  am  resolved  not  to  die  in  England." 
The  expense  is  intolerable,  and  the  remaner- '  But  although  Cfeunbridgo  had  disappointed 
ation  nothing."  College  beer  did  not  agree  his  expectations,  and  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
with  his  stomach.  College  gyps  stole  his  prepared  to  do  justice  to  his  Greek  or  his 
wine,  or  mixed  it  with  water.  College  por-  theological  lectures,  his  residence  in  thatuni- 
ters  mislaid  his  letters.  Masters  of  Arts,  versity  had  not  been  thrown  away.  The  more 
divided  into  rival  sections  of  Thomists  and  scanty  his  audience,  the  more  time  was  left 
Scotists,  scouted  lectures  on  theology  which  to  his  own  disposal ;  and  he  was  not  of  a 
denuded  Scripture  of  all  mystery  and  aimed  temper  to  let  it  remain  idle.  Ab  early  as  the 
at  nothing  higher  than  a  literal  and  gram-  year  1505,  in  a  pre&oe  to  Valla's  notes  on 
matioal  interpretation.  The  Scriptures,  said  the  new  Testament,  he  had  ventured  to  e^ 
they,  are  levelled  to  the  capacity  of  children  !  press  his  approbation  of  the  new  rules  of 
and  laymen.    St.  Jerome  was  a  mere  gram-  criticism  applied  by  Valla  to  the  revision  of 


marian ;  St.  Augustine  was  a  dunce.  What 
oonld  they  or  any  other  fiithers  know  of  en- 
tity, relation,  ampliation,  restriction,  formal- 
ity, hsBOoeity,  quiddity,  or  the  like?  What 
help  can  the  Soiptures  aflbrd  for  the  refuta- 


the  Vulgate.  *'  Where  m  the  harm,"  he  r^ 
marks,  "  if  Valla,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  Greek  copies,  wrote  notes  on  such 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  as  he  found 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  original,  or  had 


tion  of  heresy  ?  How  is  the  Church  to  stand,  been  less  correctly  rendered  by  dosing  inter- 
or  the  dignity  of  theology  to  be  maintained,  |  pretois?  "  He  avowed  his  belief  that  tha 
by  the  laws  of  syntax  or  the  aids  of  lexicog- 1  translation  of  Scripture  belonged  exclusively 
laphy  ?  To  increase  his  vexation,  the  war  to  the  philologist,  and  that  Jethro  in  some 
with  France  carried  away,  in  1513,  his  most '  things  was  wiser  than  Moses.  '*  Grammar, 
intimate  friends,  Ammonias  and  Mountjoy. '  I  admit,  is  employed  upon  minutiso ;  but 
Engrossed  with  the  bastle  of  a  great  cam- |  these  minutiss  are  small  things  without  which 
paign,  bishops  and  noblemen,  who  in  times '  no  one  can  become  great.  It  is  busied  with 
of  peace  might  have  repaid  a  translation  from  |  trifles,  ied  ha  mts/m  seria  ducurU*  If  it  be 
Lncian  or  a  copy  of  complimentary  verses  in ,  ^id  that  theology  is  too  dignified  to  be  re- 
angels,  were  either  occupied  in  mustering '  strained  by  the  laws  of  syntax,  and  that  the 
thdr  retainers,  or  in  disoassing  the  merits  of  .  interpretation  of  Scripture  rests  upon  in^ 
Almain  rivets,  apostles,  asd  fitdoonets.  Eras-  J  lation ;— I  re|rfy ,  that  this  is  claiming  a  new 
mns  groaned  with  disgoat.  He  hated  war  dignity  for  tbecrfogians,  if  they  are  to  have 
for  its  own  sake ;  he  regarded  it  exdosively  I  the  exclusive  privilege  of  writing  nonsense, 
from  its  noisy  and  horrible  aide.  He  could  >  But  I  hear  it  said,  that  the  old  translatom 
•ee  nothing  in  it,  exnept  a  disorderly  mob  of  ,  were  skilled  in  the  languages  of  the  original, 
vagabonds  and  aooundrels  bent  upon  pulling  and  are  sufficiently  intelligible  for  all  praoti- 
down  what  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  expo-  \  oal  purposes.  I  reply,  that  I  prefer  to  see 
rienoe  of  former  ages  had  built  up.  But  he ,  that  with  my  own  ^es,  rather  than  with«tlie 
hated  it  still  more  because  it  was  incompati- .  eyes  of  others ;  and,  secondly,  allowing  they 
ble  with  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Unfortu-  have  done  much,  they  have  certainly  left 
natoly ,  also,  during  the  autumn  of  this  year,  much  to  be  done  by  those  who  come  after 
tho  sweating  sickness  made  its  appearance.  |  them." 

Oambridge  was  deserted ;  his  hearers  die- 1  With  views  so  Ubsnl  as  tbeae,  so  for  in 
peiiod.    In  a  pardooaUe  bat  by  do  asaDS  j  advaaoe  of  his  age,  it  is  not  supriM^g  thai 
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he  shoald  have  entertained  the  idea  of  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  Valla,  and  devoting  his 
tiine  and  ahilities  to  a  critical  revision  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  common  with  otHers,  he 
may  have  heen  influenced  in  this  determina- 
tion hy  his  classical  distaste  for  the  old  un- 
classical  version.  Yet  it  must  he  admitted 
that  he  was  influenced  hy  a  nobler  feeling ; 
more  than  once  in  his  serious  moods  he  has 
avowed  his  belief  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  vices  and  disorders  of  the  time  was  to  be 
found  in  the  careful  study  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tuxes.  More  than  once  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  pure  oracles  of  divine  truth  were 
made  accessible  to  all.  He  hoped  to  turn 
men  from  the  unprofitable  dialectics  and 
noisy  discussions  of  the  schools  to  the  more 
quiet  and  thoughtful  study  of  philology.  He 
evidently  anticipated  such  a  result  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Now  Testament  and  the 
aids  it  would  afford  to  a  more  certain  and 
speedy  study  of  the  original.  With  these 
motives,  others  less  pure  may  have  been  com- 
bined. There  was  the  refinement  of  the 
scholar,  in  common  with  other  classical  re- 
vivalists, unduly  offended  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion which  could  be  referred  to  no  era  of  es- 
tablished Latinity.  Less  fastidious  than  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  he  yet  saw  no  reason 
why  theology,  and  still  more  that  work  on 
which  all  true  theology  was  based,  should 
adhere  to  the  exclusive  and  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  speaking  a  more  barbarous  lan- 
guage than  any  other  science.  From  the  two 
bodies  into  which  the  theological  world  was 
divided,  he  had  little  reason  to  anticipate  op- 
position .  The  revivalists  could  not  be  oflfendod 
if  the  Newk Testament  appeared  in  a  style  of 
eloquence  more  conformable  with  their  no- 
tions, at  least  so  free  from  gross  violations  of 
classical  Latinity  that  they  might  read  it 
without  fear  of  vitiating  their  taste ;  whilst 
by  Scotist  and  Thomist,  exclusively  occupied 
with  their  favorite  masters,  this  or  any  other 
attempt  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Qospels 
would  be  regarded  with  indifierence  amount- 
ing to  contempt. 

With  these  views  he  set  to  work  whilst  at 
Cambridge  to  collate  such  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  as  were 
within  his  reach.  Jn  this  task  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Lupset,  one  of  his  Greek  pupils, 
a  prote'ffi  of  More  and  Colet.  He  tells  the 
latter,  in  a  letter  dated  May,  1512,  that  he 
bad  already  collated  the  New  Testament  with 


the  ancient  Greek  copies,  and  amM>tated  it  ia 
more  than  a  thousand  places.  His  collations 
were  completed  and  1^  work  ready  for  tiie 
press  in  the  summer  of  1513.  Goncurtently 
with  these  labors,  either  of  which  alone  might 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  for  the  ambition 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  inde&tigable 
student,  he  was  employed  in  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  St.  Jerome.  But  though  his  health 
was  suffering  from  excessive  exertion,  and  tiie 
plague  was  then  raging  at  Gftmbridge,  he 
'tells  Ammonias,  in  September,  that  bislabon 
were  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  so  earnestly 
¥ras  he  bent  upon  the  task  that  he  felt  as  if 
he  was  inspired. 

Suddenly  he  disappeared  from  England  in 
the  spring  of  1514.  In  a  letter  from  Hammes 
Castle,  dated  8th  July,  of  which  his  fxiend 
Lord  Mountjoy,  afterwards  lieutenant  of 
Toumay,  was  the  governor,  he  informed 
Ammonias  of  his  prosperous  voyage.  The 
Dover  boatmen,  whose  extortions  may  boast 
the  prescription  of  three  centuries,  carried  off 
his  portmanteau  with  all  his  papers.  ''  It  ia 
the  way  of  these  fellows,"  he  adds,  *'  to 
steal  where  they  can  conveniently ;  and  when 
they  cannot  steal,  they  extort  money  and  sell 
you  your  own  property.  When  I  fimcied  the 
labor  of  so  many  years  had  perished,  I  felt  as 
much  grief  as  a  mother  might  feel  at  the  loss 
of  her  children."  '*  I  know  not,"  he  contin- 
ues, *'  whether  I  told  you  that  I  went  to  take 
leave  of  his  majesty  (Henry  VUI.).  He  r&- 
ceived  me  with  a  very  friendly  countenance. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Wolsey)  bade  me  be 
of  good  cheer,  but  uttexed  no  hint  of  a  pres- 
ent ;  and  I  did  not  dare  to  allude  to  it,  for 
fear  of  appearing  importunate.  Durham 
(Ruthal)  gave  me  six  angels ;  the  archbishop 
(Warham)  took  the  opportunity  of  pressing*- 
on  my  acceptance  as  many  more ;  Boohester 
(Fisher) ,  a  royal .  I  am  now  staying  a  few  days 
with  my  friend  Mountjoy  at  Hammes  Oastle, 
and  intend  to  go  to  Gennany."  He  visited 
Basle  in  the  autumn,  and  arranged  with  Ero- 
benius,  then  rising  into  celebrity,  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  winter  of 
1514  or  the  spring  of  1515,  he  returned  to  Eng**  * 
land ;  was  in  London  in  March,  with  a  view  oi 
securing  the  good  offioes  of  Henry  YHI.  with 
Leo  X.  At  this  time  the  influence  of  Heniy 
with  the  ponti£f  was  supreme.  Louis  XH. 
was  dead ;  Charles,  not  yet  emperor,  was  a 
young  man  without  influence ;  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  and  Maximilian  were  in  dose  amity 
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with  England ;  and  Wolaey  was  exerting  all 
his  ekiU  to  imitate  the  poliey  of  the  Lei^e 
of  Ounbray,  and,  by  a  close  union  of  the  chief 
Bniopean  powers,  attempting  to  shot  ont 
ftanee  from  all  political  influence.  Of  these 
movements  Erasmus  was  kept  well  informed 
by  Ammonins,  the  Latin  secretary  to  Heniy 
VJJi.  Accordingly,  from  London  he  addressed 
a  highly  complimentaiy  letter  to  Leo  X. ;  * 
applauding  his  political  sagacity,  his  wise  ef- 
forts ibr  peace,  and  dexterously  contrasting 
the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  rule  with  the 
turbulence  of  his  predecessor  Julius,  he  ap- 
plied to  Leo  those  words  in  the  Apocalypse, 
*<  Yioit  Leo  de  tribn  Juda."  Then  glancing 
at  his  labors  upon  St.  Jerome,  '*  the  prince 
of  Latin  theologians,'*  he  told  the  pope  that 
the  &tigucs  he  had  endured  in  editing  the 
works  of  that  fother  were  litUe  lees  than  St. 
Jerome  had  experienced  in  writing  them.  He 
expected  no  remuneration,  and  only  begged 
his  holiness's  approbation.  The  pope  re- 
turned a  complimentary  answer  on  the  10th 
July,  but  neither  invited  him  to  Rome,  nor 
hM  ont  hopes  of  preferment.  He  accompa- 
nied his  letter  with  a  recommendation  of 
'Erasmus  to  Henry  VIXI.  **  These  scholars," 
he  said,  *'  who  devote  themselves  to  literature 
and  the  arts  are  not  a  bad  sort  of  people,  f  I 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  found  them 
very  honest  and  trustworthy.  I  vras  ac- 
quainted with  Erasmus,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  before  I  was  raised  to  the  papal 
ohair ;  and  I  beg  to  recommend  him  to  you. 
I  do  not  ask  any  favor  for  him ;  but,  if  it 
should  fidl  in  your  way  to  oblige  him,  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  let  him  know  that  my 
recommendation  has  had  its  due  weight." 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1515  Erasmus 
hurried  off  to  Basle  dropping  an  occasional 
letter  to  Ammonius  full  of  high  spirits.  In 
one,  dated  2d  October,  shortly  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marignano,  he  writes  to  say  that  the 
printers  had  commenced  the  New  Testament. 
**  My  h^lth,"  he  oontinoes,  <<  has  been  very 
good  until  they  began  their  stoves."  The 
German  stoves  were  as  hateful  to  Erasmus 
as  afterwards  to  Wordsworth ;  and  he  vras 
obliged  to  have  an  English  fireplaoe  in  his 
chamber.  **  I  can  neither  stay,  from  the  in- 
tolerable smell  of  the  stoves,  nor  leave  my 
work^  which  cannot  get  oo  vrithoot  me.  Our 
friends  the  Swiss  axe  in  high  dudgeon  because 
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the  French  would  not  civilly  allow  themselves 
to  be  beaten  (at  Marignano),  as  they  were 
beaten  by  the  English  at  Toumay,  but  dis- 
persed the  Swiss  with  their  artillery.  They 
have  returned  home  with  tattered  ensigns, 
somewhat  fewer  in  number,  torn,  mutilated, 
and  vrounded.  So,  instead  of  a  vict<Ary,  they 
are  holding  a  funeral.  If  my  health  allovrs 
me,  I  intend  staying  here  until  Christmas.  If 
not,  I  shall  go  to  Flanders  or  Rome.  York 
(Wolsey  then  bishop  of  Toumay)  has  given 
me  a  prebend  at  Toumay ;  mere  moonshine. 
His  commiflsary  (Dr.  Sampson)  has  been 
publicly  excommunicated  in  Flanders.  Such 
is  the  reverence  they  show  York  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  However  I  have  accepted  it ; 
for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  lose."  In  De- 
cember he  vras  still  at  Basle,  and  told  Am- 
monius he  intended  to  stay  till  March  ;  the 
printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  nearly 
completed,  and  he  reckoned  it  would  extend 
to  eighty  sheets:  The  labor  was  enormous ; 
his  health  and  strength  feeble.  ''  I  am  over- 
whelmed," he  tells  one  of  his  correspondents 
in  a  letter,  still  dated  from  Basic,  late  at  night, 
< *  vrith  a  double  burden ,  either  of  which  would 
require  rather  a  Hercules  than  an  Erasmus. 
To  say  nothing  of  other  labors  of  less  conse- 
quence, I  have  the  weight  of  St.  Jerome  and 
the  New  Testament  upon  my  shoulders." 
On  the  7th  of  March  1516,  he  writes  to  say 
that  the  New  Testament  is  out,  and  the  lost 
colophon  vras  then  being  added  to  St.  Jerome. 
But  all  who  have  had  any  experience  of  the 
press  know  too  well  that  the  last  colophon  is 
seldom  the  last.  Month  after  month  slipped 
away,  and  it  was  not  until  Whitsunday  in 
1516  that  he  vras  able  to  write  to  his  friend, 
the  burgomaster  of  Nuremberg,  that  the  Tes- 
tament was  completed. 

He  took  leave  of  Basle  in  a  sort  of  triumph, 
rejoiced  to  escape  from  his  prison  honse.*  If 
be  had  been  delighted  above  measure  with  his 
reception,  he  could  scarcely  bo  less  delighted 
with  the  respect  paid  him  at  his  departure. 
A  cavalcade  attended  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
took  their  leave  of  him  with  moistened  eyes 
and  heavy  hearts.  At  Antwerp  he  fell  in 
with  his  old  friends  Tunstal  and  Peter  Cara&, 
afterwards  Paul  IV.  From  Antwerp  he  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  Mountjoy ;  thence  to  St.  Omer, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June,  intend- 
ing to  cross  to  England.  A  slight  attack  of 
fever  debysd  his  pasnge.    He  had,  however, 
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taken  the  precaution  to  forward  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  archbishop  and  otiher 
fri^ids  in  England.  From  St.  Omer  he  wrote, 
in  his  usual  lively  strain,  to  Christopher  Urs- 
wick,  a  name  familiar  to  readers  of  English 
history  :  <*  Your  horse  is  a  genius,  and  has 
been  very  lucky  to  me.  He  has4wice  carried 
me  safely  backwards  and  forwards  to  Basle, 
not  only  a  tedious  but  a  dangerous  journey. 
He  has  visited  so  many  universities  that  he  is 
grown  as  wise  as  Homer's  Ulysses : 

'  Mores  hominnm  multorom  vidit  et  utbes.' 

Whilst  I  have  been  killing  myself  the  last  ten 
months  with  excessive  fatigue,  he  has  grown 
so  fat  and  so  idle  he  could  scarcely  get  in  ai 
the  city  gates.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  am  pleased  with  Upper  Germany  and  the 
kindness  shown  me  on  all  sides.  I  doubt  not 
you  have  seen  the  New  Testam^ii.  St.  Je- 
rome will  speedily  appear.  I  have  sent  four 
volumes  already  to  the  archbishop  by  your 
alumnus,  Peter,  the  one-eyed  man." 

The  day  of  his  arrival  in  Ec^land  is  unoer- 
tain.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Warham  wrote 
^  him  from  Otford,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  New  Testament  and  the  earlier 
volumes  of  St.  Jerome ;  and  on  August  the 
9th  we  find  him  in  London  writing  to  Leo  X. 
On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  was  stay- 
ing at  Rochester  with  Fisher.  He  tells  Am- 
monius  he  had  been  over-persuaded  by  the 
bishop  to  spend  ten  days  with  him,  and  more 
than  ten  times  had  repented  his  promise.  '  <  I 
had  angled  for  a  horse  from  Urswick  by  pie- 
tenting  him  with  a  New  Testament ;  the  last 
horse  he  gave  me  died  from  drink  in  Flan- 
ders,— a  common  complaint  in  that  country. 
But  whilst  he  is  away  hunting,  my  hunting 
has  come  to  nothing."  The  New  Testament 
waA  vrarmly  applauded  by  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land. Warham,  Ardibishop  of  Cantwbuiy , 
too  magnanimous  to  take  offence  at  the  trans- 
fer of  the  dedication  from  himself  to  the  pope, 
wrote  to  Erasmus  to  ezptess  his  great  grat- 
ification at  the  immortality  he  had  oonfened 
upon  him,  and  sent  him  sixty  nobles.  He 
was  profuse  in  his  commendations  of  the 
work ;  was  sedulous  in  showing  it  to  his 
brethren  the  bishops,  and  of  the  most  emi- 
nent theologians  of  the  day,  *<  all  of  whom," 
he  said,  <'had  concurred  in  praising  it." 
Oolet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  writes :  <*  Your 
New  Testament  is  bought  with  avidity,  and 
read  everywhere.    You  have  inany  approvers 
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sod  admirers.  Some,  however,  oarp 
approve,  and  urge  the  same  objections  as 
Dorp  did  ;  *  but  these  are  only  such  4heolo- 
gians  as  you  describe  in  your  Mnia  no  ksi 
truly  than  wittily.  Their  censure  ia  piaise, 
their  praise  oensure.  For  myself,  I  am  va- 
riously affected  by  it.  At  one  time  I  lament 
that  I  have  never  learned  Greek,  withoat 
which  nihil  sunau;  at  another  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  lived  in  the  light  of  your  genius.^' 
Li  Germany  the  excitement  vras  equally  in- 
tense. <*  The  Abbess  of  St.  Clare  and  her 
sister,"  says  Pirkheimer,  *'  are  aseiduoiiBSta- 
dents  of  your  writings.  Tbey  are  greatly 
delighted  with  your  New  TestiMBeat,  and  ate 
wonderfully  affected  by  it.  They  would  write 
you  a  Latin  letter,  did  they  not  think  that 
such  letters  as  thein  would  be  unworthy  of 
your  perusal."  t 

*  Dorp  had  written  to  Erasmns  some  time  before 
to  disimde  him  (h>m  his  design  of  editing  the  New 
TeetaoMBl.  Thb  argmiMiti  he  employed  are  eori- 
oos  as  showing  how  old  are  the  pr^dioes,  and  how 
little  Proteataat  the  objections,  repeated  at  this  dsy 
against  biUioal  eritioism : 

'<  If  I  pi0T6  to  yon  thai  there  n  no  cRor  or  fhlsilf 
in  the  Latin  translation,  will  you  not  admit  that 
their  labor  is  saperflaous  who  try  to  mend  it?  I* 
insist,  then,  on  the  correetaess  and  Integrity  of  tbe 
Vnlgafto.  Eor  is  it  likely  that  tbe  wfaohi  Osthelie 
Ohnioh  would  have  erred  so  many  oenturies,  seeing 
it  has  always  used  and  sanotioned  Uiis  translation? 
Is  it  probable  that  so  many  holy  fathen,  so  many 
ooosnnmata  soh<dan,  wmild  hare  been  miskakan ; 
who  have  relied  on  the  authority  of  the  Volgate  for 
their  decisions  in  councils,  their  defence  and  expla- 
nation of  tiie  faith,  and  the  framing  of  those  canons, 
to  whioh  all  rulsn  have  aubaiitted?  Tou  know  it 
ia  an  established  axiom  that  Genual  Goumuls  can* 
not  err.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Greek  copies  are 
more  correct  than  the  Latin?  Hare  the  Oreelo, 
who  have  often  &Uen  into  hereqy,  taken  more  paioi 
for  the  preservation  of  the  saored  oraoles  than  (he 
Latins — ^the  Greeks,  who  affirm  that  Uiere  are  errors 
in  all  the  Gospels  except  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John  ?" 
After  farther  ai^guniMitB  in  this  stmin,  ha  addb* 
<'Bttt  you  will  say,  <I  do  not  intend  to  introdnoe 
any  changes  ;  I  do  not  assert  the  Vulgate  is  incor- 
rect ;  I  only  show  what  I  And  in  the  Greek  copies. 
and  where  they  diffor  fhm  the  Latin  ;  and  whtfo  '^ 
the  harm  in  this? '  Great  harm,  my  dear  fikasoias; 
for  if  people  once  begin  to  learn  from  your  work,  or 
hear  yon  only  assert  in  conyersation,  that  tibere  ifl 
ever  so  small  aa  error  in  theauthoriaed  venioa,tfaef 
will  begin  to  disoaas  and  to  doubt,  and  the  whole 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  lost"  Who  oonld 
have  anticipated  that  the  learning  of  this  day  would 
have  borrowed  its  lessona  fh>m  saeh  quartersf 

t  A  oopy  of  this  first  edition  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  fantastic  title  of  Nmum  InstrumnUunh 
whioh  BrasmoB  afterwards  dropped.  Nothing,  w« 
think,  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  popalarity  of 
the  book  than  the  fact  that  this  oopy,  as  appears  by 
a  oontemporaneotts  insoriptioa,  was  Uie  property  of 
Robert  £^ystoa,»  flMMk  of  SL  Maiy^  foont^ius  aod 
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One  college  at  Ounbridge  refoeed  to  join 
in  the  geoeial  oamneiidatioii.  It  Mgoaliied 
itself  in  the  cftuae  of  bigotry  end  bad  eenae 
by  paasing  a  decree  that  the  New  Teetament 
of  EreBmne  ehould  not  be  brought  within  the 
ooU^  precinote  on  shipboard  or  horseback, 
hj  wugons  or  parten !  With  this  exeeptioo, 
the  objectors  were  either  few  or  undecided. 
In  the  panoity  Of  Greek  schoburs  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  men  able  or  even  willing  to  enter  upon 
the  task  of  examining  the  critical  merits  or 
defects  of  the  new  edition.  The  two  centres 
of  orthodoxy  abroad  were  Louvain  and  Co- 
Ic^ne.  But  the  latter  had  already  been  handled 
sererely  for  its  peiseeution  of  Reochlin,  and 
was  not  inclined  to  engage  in  a  fresh  contro- 
Ter^.  Erasmos  tells  Ammonius  in  a  letter 
from  Brussels,  where  he  had  resolved  to  spend 
the  winter  of  1516,  that  his  enemies  were 
anxious  to  have  an  examination  of  his  book 
del^^ted  by  royal  commission  to  the  schools 
of  Louvain  and  Cologne.  '^  They  will  have 
enough  to  employ  them  for  two  years  if  they 
do,"  he  adds.  He  wisely  antici|)ated  the 
danger  by  taking  up  his  abode  at  Louvain  in 
the  April  of  1517.  '*  You  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine, my  dear  Ammonius,  the  danger  I  was  in 
from  the  maUos  of  the  theologians  in  this 
place.  In  their  quarrelsome  humor  they  had 
prepared  their  approaches,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  vieesshanesllor  of  the  Uni* 
versity,  who  is  the  more  misehievous  because 
he  is  an  enemy  in  disgaiae  of  a  friend,  they 
had  formed  a  oonspincy  against  me.  I  have, 
however,  taken  up  my  abode  here,  and  dis- 
sipated all  this  smoke;  and  am  now  on  the 
best  terms  vrith  them  all,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest."  By  degrees,  however,  ugly  ru- 
mors gained  ground.  As  early  as  the  31st 
Ootober  1516,  one  month  only  after  he  had 
left  Bngland,  More  wrote  to  tell  him  that 
Lithnar  *  was  highly  pleased  with  his  New 
Tmtainent ;  *<  in  which,  however,  you  have 
been  too  scrupnloos  for  his  approval.  He  is 
not  pleased  with  your  retaining  the  wofd 
flMohmi,  and  the  like.  Ho  vraold  not  ad- 
nit  a  single  vrord  that  has  not  the  sanction 
of  daasiod  authority.  I  agreed  with  him, 
so  &r  as  Hebrew  idiom  and  naage  vrould  al- 
low, and  bulged  him  to  send  you  a  list  of 
such  words  as  he  would  have  translated  other- 
wise.    But,  my  dear  firamus,  there  aie 
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others  here  who  have  oonspired  to  read  your 
work  with  very  different  intentions ;  whoso 
design,  I  confess,  fiUs  me  with  alarm.  Don't^ 
therefore,  be  in  a  hurry  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition.  Very  sharp  critics  hero  have  deter- 
mined to  sift  your  book  to  the  uttermost,  and 
lay  hold  of  all  occasions  for  condemning  it. 
Who  are  they  ?  you  will  say.  I  am  afraid  to 
name  them ;  it  will  strike  you  with  despair. 
I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  that  consom- 
mate  theologian  the  Franciscan  friar,  f  of 
whom  you  have  made  such  honorable  mention 
in  your  preface  to  St.  Jerome,  has  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  others  of  his  order  to  note 
dovrn  your  blunders.  For  the  more  speedy 
execution  of  their  task,  they  divided  the  work 
between  them,  and  decided  after  reading  it 
through  with  the  greatest  attention  not  to 
comprehend  a  word  of  it.  You  see  your 
danger.  They  came  to  this  resolution  over 
their  cops  in  the  evening ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  I  hear,  forgetting  what  had  passed, 
rescinded  their  determination  and  betook 
themselves  to  mendicancy, — a  trade  they  un- 
derstand much  better  tht^n  criticism." 

But  notwithstanding  this  banter,  it  was 
neeesMiry  for  Erasmos  to  hasten  forward  a 
new  edition.  The  first  had  been  produced 
under  very  unfavorable  clrcumBtances ;  and 
when  the  excitement  occasioned  by  its  ap- 
pearance was  over,  no  one  was  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  its  imperfections  than  Erasmus 
himself.  The  work  had  grown  upon  him, 
and  assumed  a  dignity  and  proportion  he  had 
never  originally  intended.  At  first  he  had 
designed  to  restrict  himself  to  very  brief 
notes,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  words,  on 
such  passages  of  the  New  Testament  as 
seemed  most  imperatively  to  need  explana- 
tion. When  the  work  was  ready  for  the 
press,  he  vras  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
correct  the  grosser  errors  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
occasionally  change  the  style  into  a  purer 
Latinity .  *  *  This  little  additional  trouble,  as 
I  then  thought  h,"  he  writes  to  Budsous, 
**  proved  most  oppressive.  I  was  next  per- 
suaded to  increase  the  length  of  the  notes. 
The  work  had  to  be  recast  entirely.  Another 
labor  succeeded.  I  had  imagmed  that  I 
should  have  found  more  correct  copies  at 
Basle ;  I  was  disappointed,  and  compelled  to 
revise  the  sheets  beforehand  for  the  use  of 
the  printers.  Two  peraons,  one  a  lavryer,, 
the  €4iier  a  theologian^  acquainted  vrith  He- 
tBr.0lwitfsh. 
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brew,  had  been  engaged  to  correct  the  press. 
Bat  as  they  had  never  been  used  to  this  em- 
ployment, they  could  not  fulfil  -what  they 
had  undertaken;  and  I  had  to  read  the 
proofs.  The  work  of  the  editor  and  that  of 
the  printer  proceeded  simultaneously ;  and  a 
sheet  was  finished  daily.  I  could  not  give  my 
undivided  attention  to  the  New  Testament, 
as  I  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  on  St. 
Jerome.  I  had  resolved  to  bring  out  the 
work  before  Easter,  or  die  at  my  post.  Again, 
I  was  deceived  in  the  size  of  the  volume. 
The  printer  assured  me  it  would  amount  to 
thirty  sheets  only ;  it  exceeded  eighty-three. 
Worn  out  with  these  labors  and  occupied 
with  things  which  properly  did  not  belong  to 
me,  I  had  to  proceed  to  the  notes.  I  did  the 
best  I  could,  considering  the  time  and  the 
state  of  my  health.  Some  errors  I  passed 
over  intentionally;  some  I  connived  at,  in 
the  publication  of  which  I  dissented  from 
my  own  opinions.  I  am  now  preparing  a 
second  edition,  and  shall  be  glad  of  your  as- 
sistance." 

In  the  first  edition  he  had  admitted  cor- 
rections with  a  sparing  hand.  In  his  version 
of  the  gospels  he  had  closely  adhered  to  the 
Vulgate.  The  evangelical  narratives  were  so 
clear  and  so  simple,  vrritten  in  such  a  plain 
and  unaiTectcd  style,  that  he  thought  there 
was  no  room  for  error.  Translator  and  copy- 
ist could  scarcely  go  astray.  It  was  other- 
wise with  the  epistles.  The  difficulties  and 
obscurities  of  St.  Paul  demanded  a  greater 
mastery  over  the  Greek  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  those  under  whose  hands  the 
Vulgate  had  assumed  its  present  shape.  Here 
•there  was  greater  need  of  revision  and  expla- 
nation. He  was  urged  by  his  friends,  es- 
pecially in  England,  to  give  freer  scope  to  his 
'Criticisms;  to  express  his  judgment  more 
fully,  where  before  he  had  been  brief  and  ob- 
scure. The  success  of  his  paraphrase  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  published  about  this  time, 
«nd  universally  applauded,  gave  him  confi- 
dence to  make  his  revision  of  the  gospels  oor> 
respond  with  his  previous  version  of  the 
epistles.  Greater  facilities  were  at  hand,  es- 
pecially the  appearance  of  a  new  Greek  Lex- 
icon, for  the  more  successful  prosecution  of 
his  task.  But  he  entered  upon  it  with  man- 
ifest reluctance.  He  dreaded  a  return  to 
Basle ;  and  his  weak  health  made  him  natnr* 
ally  reluctant  to  expose  himself  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  fatigues  aad  privations  from 


which  he  had  so  recently  escaped.  "  Then 
are  three  things  in  Gennanj  I  detest,"  be 
says  in  one  of  his  letters :  *<  the  stoves,  the 
thieves,  and  the  plague,"  which  was  then 
raging.  He  ooold  not  make  op  his  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  be  had  of 
FrobeniuB,  whether  to  go  to  Basic  or  to  Ven- 
ice. He  would  much  rather  have  gone  to 
neither.  Had  Greek  types  been  aeoeesihle 
in  Lonvaxn  or  BmeselB,  he  would  have  ood- 
sulted  his  own  ease  and  in<dination  by  re- 
maining in  his  lodgings.  Ete  would  rather 
have  forfeited  three  hundred  golden  crowns 
than  undertake  the  journey.  **  Oh,  howl 
wish  you  had  a  fount  of  Greek  types ! "  be 
writes  to  Badius  Ascensins,*  a  printer  new 
Brussels.  <^  Now,  at  the  basard  of  my  U&, 
must  I  go  to  Basle,  to  superintend  in  person 
the  printing  of  the  New  Testament."  But 
Badius  had  no  types  and  there  was  no  alter- 
native. 

Before  his  departure,  he  sent  word  to  ths 
two  best  Greek  scholars  of  the  day,  latimer 
in  Oxford,  and  Buda»ns  in  Psiis,  reqoestiiiif; 
their  advice  and  assistance.    But  Latimer 
was  formal  and  pedantic,  Bodsdos  envioas 
and  conoeited.    "You  know,"  says  Morsi 
**  how  stiff  and  obstinate  are  these  philoscK 
phers.    I  suppose  ii  is  because  they  take  n 
much  pride  in  their  oonsistoncy.*'    Whether 
More  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  oonjeoton, 
their  consistency  would  not  thaw,  or  not  in 
time  to  be  useful.    Once  more,  then,  single- 
handed,  Erasmus  wended  on  his  road  to  Bsfilst 
reluctant  above  all  things  to  stoop  his  neck 
to  the  collar.    <  *  Once  more  hero  I  am  in  this 
odious  mill,"  he  tells  his  correspcmdent  De 
Berghes.    By  the  latter  end  of  1517  he  was 
hard  at  work.    Next  year,  on  the  25th  Apni, 
he  writes  to  Hmiry  VUI.,  who  had  sent  hiD 
sixty  angels  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  ro- 
tum  to  England,  that  he  must  devote  (wt 
months  to  the  second  edition  of  his  New  Tes- 
tament, but  he  would  leave  Basle  in  the  au- 
tumn.   Before,  however,  he  committed  bis 
labors  irrecoverably  to  the  press,  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  fixing  his  wavering  friends 
at  Louvain.    If  he  could  not  prevent,  he 
might  anticipate  opposition  by  securing  their 
approbation  to  his  proposed  revision.    T^ 
two  whom  he  had  most  cause  to  fear  were 
Dorp  and  the  vice-chancellor ;  the  latter  for 
his  insincerity,  the  former  for  the  flexibility 
of  his  temper.    Dorp  had  once  attacked  him 
•  17th  Aprils  1618. 
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and  repented.    The  vice-cbanoeUoT  he  held 
«*  like  a  wolf  by  the  cars,"  to  ufle  hie  own  il- 
luBtration.    OsteneiUy  civil  whilst  Erasmns 
was  at  Louvain,  he  would  join  any  conspir- 
aoy  against  him  when  his  back  was  turned. 
**  The  time  was  drawing  near,"  he  eays  in 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  letters  to  Barbiri, 
*'  when  I  had  to  start  for  Basle  with  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  my  New  Testament.    On  the 
eve  of  my  journey,  the  vice^hanoellor  invited 
me  to  supper.    Egmont  was  there  and  Vives. 
I  informed  the  vice-chancellor  after  supper 
that  I  must  leave  for  Basle  in  a  few  days.    I 
begged,  protested,  besought  him  to  do  me  the 
&vor  to  tell  me,  if  there  was  any  ehange  he 
would  like  to  see  made  in  the  work ;  or  any- 
thing in  it  prejudicial  to  good  manners  or 
the  Catholic  faith."    Ho  replied  he  had  read 
over  the  whole,  and  it  seemed  to  him  pious 
and  learned.    <<I  would  rather  be  admon- 
ished  than  praised,"  replied  Erasmus  ;<<  ad- 
monition will  profit  me,  praise  will  not.    Now 
I  have  opportunity  for  altering :  hereafter  it 
will  be  too  late. "  Hereiterated  his  applauses. 
«« If  you  are  sincere,  said  I,  why  did  you  join 
in  the  outcry  against  the  first  edition?" 
"  Before  I  had  read  it,"  he  answered, "  many 
nnfiivorable  criticisms  were  reported  to  me ; 
but  on  reading  it  I  found  reasons  for  chang- 
ing my  sentiments.    I  approve  hugely  of 
what  you  have  done ;  I  cannot  say  what  you 
may  do."    "  Then,"  said  Erasmus,  "  if  you 
like  the  first  edition,  I  will  lay  my  life  you 
will  approve  of  this.    He  then  bade  me  God 
speed  on  my  pious  labors  and  my  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion." 
He  s.tarted  for  Basle  about  May ;  how  far 
satisfied  with  having  muzzled  the  wolf  we 
cannot  undertake  to  say.    He  is  not  the  only 
scholar  who  has  tasted  such  experience.    He 
is  not  the  only  divine  who  has  shown  notes 
and  prefaces  to  Christian  friends,  and  found 
that  his  unguarded  confidences  were  after- 
wards so  many  counts  in  the  charge  against 
him.     Vice-chancellors,  divinity  professors, 
principals  of  colleges,  the  whole  battle-array 
of  orthodoxy,  with  its  guns  charged  and  its 
spears  in  rest,  were  for  the  next  four  months 
consigned  to  oblivion.     Even  the  pleasant 
summer  months  were  shut  out,  as  he  stood 
in  the  grim  printing-house  of  Frobenius  buried 
up  to  the  ears  in  copies  of  the  Fathers,  damp 
sheets,  and  groaning  forms.    But  the  wit, 
the  good  humor,  the  lively  sallies,  the  spark- 
ling repartee,  which  played  and  fliokered 
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about  his  lips,  no  labor  could  shut  out 
**  Gracious  Heavens !  "  says  Frobenius,  in  a 
letter  prefixed  to  his  epigrams ;  **  have  we 
not  seen  Erasmus,  when  he  was  with  us  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  partly  employed  in  turn- 
ing Greek  into  Latin,  partly  in  correcting  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels;  now  compiling  his 
notes  to  the  Novum  Ingtramentum,  anon  pen- 
ning scholia  hpon  St.  Jerome?  What  labo- 
rious, what  incessant  study !  What  fatigues 
were  his  daily  portion !  In  the  midst  of  all, 
visitors  of  rank  would  make  no  scruple  of 
calling  on  him  and  interrupting  him  about 
some  trifle  or  another;  one  would  try  to 
wheedle  him  out  of  an  epigram,  another  to 
gain  immortality  by  a  letter.  And  how  did 
he,  the  most  easy,  good-natured  man  in  the 
world,  act  on  these  occasions  ?  Did  he  re- 
fuse? did  he  manifest  impatience?  He  was 
fully  occupied  in  writing — ^break  off  his  em- 
ployments he  could  not.  Yet  write  he  did, 
at  odd  moments,  as  he  went  backwards  and 
forwards  to  mass ;  anything  to  oblige." 

Erasmus  returned  to  Louvain  in  Septem- 
ber, vrith  the  first  instalment  of  his  work  wet 
from  the  press.  He  had  left  Basle  in  languid 
health,  occasioned  by  long  confinement.  It 
vras  a  pleasant  sail  down  the  Rhine ;  but  the 
autumn  was  hot,  and  at  noon  the  sun  was  op- 
pressive. At  Brisach  he  was  annoyed  by  the 
stoves  and  the  abundance  of  flies,  —  two 
plagues  he  detested .  His  appetite  failed ,  and 
his  somewhat  fastidious  taste  recoiled  from 
the  coarse  fiire  of  an  inferior  German  hotel ; 
"  nasty  plates,  nasty  pies,  nasty  salt  meats, 
which  had  already  been  served  to  previous 
customers,  —  mertB  nausea.^*  At  the  next 
stage  he  sat  down  to  shipper  with  more  than 
sixty  travellers  in  a  small  heated  kitchen. 
"  If  there  be  any  God,"  said  Luther ,•  "  for 
whom  the  Germans  of  my  days  entertain  a 
profound  venention,  that  is  the  god  QtM^e." 
His  orgies  were  celebrated  with  an  inflexible 
constancy,  known  only  to  Teutonic  appetites. 
No  guest  was  allowed  to  rise  from  the  table 
before  the  dock  struck  ten  ;  and  as  the  devo- 
tees grew  hot  and  noisy  over  their  orgies,  the 
ears  and  nose  of  Erasmus,  the  most  sensitive 
of  mortals,  were  not  agreeably  entertained. 
At  Spires,  his  English  horse  f  knocked  up 
firom  bad  treatment.  At  Mayence  he  em- 
barked on  the  Rhine ;  took  an  open  carriage 
at  Cologne,  in  a  terrible  storm,  succeeded  ij 

•lMbl6.TAlk,p.527. 
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a  rainy  nigbt,  and  reached  Aiz  oomplciely 
knocked  up.  Here  he  was  compelled  by  the 
officious  courtesy  of  his  friends,  to  dine  off 
iish,  —  a  diet  he  never  could  endnre.  *  In 
great  pain  he  reached  Louvain,  where  a  stu- 
pid physician  pronounced  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  plague,  —  a  signal  for  all  to 
abandon  him.  Happily  he  was  compelled  to 
take  his  case  into  his  own  handl.  A  cup  of 
ohicken-broth,  rtet,  and  quiet  effected  his 
cure.  <*  Who  oould  suppose,"  he  exclaims, 
<*  that  this  frail  body  of  mine,  for  I  am  now 
turned  fifty,  so  slim  and  so  delicate,  after 
such  laborious  journeys  and  so  much  hard 
study,  could  have  borne  up  against  so  many 
aflSictions?" 

Just  then  the  dispute  between  Lather  and 
the  Dominicans  on  the  subject  of  indulgaiioes 
was  deafening  the  world  by  its  noise  and  its 
acrimony.  Suspicion  was  aroused.  It  was 
impossible  to  anticipate  how  &r  tho  mischief 
might  spread,  or  to  what  perils  this  permis- 
sion o(  the  laity  to  interfere  in  theology  and 
pass  their  jud^ent  on  the  Scriptures  might 
kad.  His  enemies  in  England  had  not  been 
idle  ;  and  his  new  edition  gave  them  an  ad- 
vantage of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  So  long  as  Erasmus  had  been 
contented  to  confine  his  notes  and  revision  to 
the  text  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  there  vras  no 
great  danger  of  the  dispute  extending  beyond 
the  ranks  of  the  learned.  People  at  large 
understood  little  and  cared  less  for  nice  points 
of  scholarship.  The  most  potent  of  ortho- 
dox champions  would  have  failed  to  blow  up 
the  excitement  beyond  blood-heat.  Greek 
panicles,  minute  distinctions  between  Greek 
verbs  and  their  tenses,  are  but  poor  faggots  to 
kindle  a  fire  with.  What  cared  the  unini- 
tiated whether  (Eoolampadius,  who  superin- 
tended the  sheets  and  lent  his  Hebrew  ac- 
quirements to  the  undertaking,  had  made  a 
blunder  in  some  point  or  not  ?  What  did  they 
know  whether  dfcOeoc  was  more  fitly  ren- 
dered by  tanquam  or  fuasi  Deus  ?  Erasmus 
might  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  his  days 
with  his  learned  affectation  of  Novum  Instru' 
merUwn,  free,  at  least,  from  popular  damor 
and  danger.  Lord  mayors  and  aldermen,  the 
corporation  of  London,  the  Court  of  Arches 
itself,  would  have  slept  on,  and  turned  a  dull 
ear  to  the  rhetoric  of  Standish  and  the  vitriolic 
orthodoxy  of  Lee.    In  an  evil  hour  Erasmus 

•H«  used  to  say  of  hlaisfiU;  that  though  his  wml 
WM  a  good  CftthoJio^  his  stotttsb  was  a  Lutheiui. 


had  descended  to  popular  ground.     He  not 
only  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  notes  and 
trenched  on  many  delicate  topics  of  doctrine 
and  manners,  but  he  had  modemiced  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Gospels.    First  and  fore- 
most he  had  changed  the  expression  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  already  sanctified  by  long 
usage,  and  the  acknowledged  antidote  of 
Arianism,  from  *'  In  principio  erct  Verbmn,*' 
into  **  In  prindjno  erai  Sermo."    He  had 
spoken  of  the  histories  of  the  Old  Teetunent 
(that  of  Samson,  for  instance)  under  the  ques- 
tionable expression  of  fabuUB.    He  had  ac- 
cused St.  Paul  of  having  reoonree  to  Hebra- 
isms from  inability  to  express  himaelf  in 
correct  Greek.*    Christ's  equality  with  the 
Father  he  had  referred  to  his  human  and  not 
his  divine  nature  (Pfailipp.  ii.  16).    In  his 
notes  to  St.  Matthew  (cfa.  ii.)  he  had  innn- 
uated  that  the  writers  of  the  gospels  ought 
have  erred  from  not  examining  books,  but 
trusting  too  much  to  their  memories.    As 
the  climax  to  all  these  oflbnoes,  he  had  sfanok 
out  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  John  the  cele- 
brated verse  of  the  Three  Witnesses.  Women 
and  children,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  in- 
different, could  understsnd  and  shudder  at 
the  danger  when  Erasmus  was  oharged  with 
reforming  the  Ma^Jkat  and  the  Pater  Nm" 
ter.    When  Carmelites  and  professors  of  the- 
ology, in  their  violet-colored  hoods,  thun- 
dered out  anathemas  from  the  pulpits  against 
that  profane  learning  which,  disoontented 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  divine  oraeles, 
sought  to  remodel  them  to  the  caprices  of 
itching  ears,  who  oould  remain  unmoved? 
The  days  of  Antichrist  vrere  at  hand,  and 
these  were  the  signs  of  his  coming. 

Foremost  among  his  opponents  were  two 
Englishmen,  Dr.  Standish,  provincial  of  the 
Franciscans,  about  this  time  appointed  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  Dr.  Edward  Lee,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  York,  the  patron  of 
Roger  Asoham.  Both  these  prelates  played 
important  parts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIH. 
Standish  was  descended  from  an  anoient  fiun- 
ily  of  that  name  long  settled  in  Ijmcaahire. 
He  had  studied  at  both  universities ;  had  en- 
tered the  order  of  Gray  Friars,  and  became 
warden  of  their  convent  in  London,  now  con- 
verted into  the  Blue-coat  School.  The  readeis 
of  Burnet  will  remember  that  this  Standish 

*«Th0  Greek  of  the  Apottlfls,"  he  Mja,  "ii 
tinged  wilh  the  peonUar  idioms  of  their  native 
tongue."  Elsewhere  :  "  their  Greek  is  not  that  of 
DeoMithiBai^  bat  t  val^'^^ — ^  " 
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ms  the  chief  actor  in  that  notable  dispute  at 
the  outset  of  Henry's  reign  between  the  king 
and  the  Convocation.  Standish  is  represented 
on  that  occasion  as  standing  up  against  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  behalf  of  the  king's  su- 
premacy. And  if  that  account  is  to  be  trusted, 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  Warham,  Fox, 
or  Wolsey.  The  story  has  its  difficulties, 
like  many  others  in  this  reign.  To  find  the 
friars  the  uncompromising  advocates  of  the 
king's  supremacy,  and  exalting  the  temporal 
over  the  spiritual  power,  is  a  &ct  not  easy  to 
be  reconciled  with  our  modem  notions  of 
^ese  orders.  This  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
old  animosity  between  the  bishops  and  the 
religious  remained  unabated. 

We  regret  wo  have  not  room  for  a  graphic 
account  given  by  Erasmus  of  the  feuds  and 
squabbles  which  prevailed  at  this  time  be- 
tween the  Franciscans  and  their  rivals ;  but 
the  limits  of  our  space  admonish  us  to 
be  brief.  Supreme  over  all  the  mendicant 
friars  in  England,  Standish  was  a  formid- 
able opponent ;  if  not  for  his  talents,  for  the 
means  be  thus  possessed  of  rousing  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people.  The  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  mendicant  friars  to  hear  confession  gave 
them  a  hold  over  every  household  in  Eng- 
land. They  were  accused  of  ruling  the 
husband  by  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
from  the  wife.  The  female  sex,  more  devout 
than  the  male,  listened  readily  to  their  sug- 
gestions. They  were  the  popular  preachers  ; 
had  great  social  powers ;  combined  in  their 
own  persons  the  qualifications  of  the  home 
and  foreign  missionary.  In  Chaucer's  sketch 
of  them,  which  remained  unaltered  till  they 
were  swept  away  by  the  Reformation,  they 
are  described  as  skilful  in  playing  the  fiddle 
and  telling  good  stories ;  and  no  one  who  has 
looked  into  their  sermons  will  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  poet's  description.  Whilst 
the  Dominicans  kept  possession  of  the  schools 
and  the  monk  was  confined  to  his  cloister,  the 
friar  wandered  at  large  in  the  towns,  and 
made  himself  agreeable  in  the  pulpit  and  out 
of  it.  As  his  reputation  with  his  own  order 
depended  on  the  amount  of  alms  he  collected 
from  day  to  day,  all  his  arts  of  wheedling 
and  intimidation  were  thus  brought  into  play. 
Bare  heads  and  naked  feet,  tattered  russet 
coats  girt  with  a  knotted  rope,  appealed  irre- 
sistibly to  the  charitable  feelings  of  all 
classes,  especially  the  lower.  The  poor  Car- 
thusian monk  of  Sterne  was  in  fact  a  begging 
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friar  of  the  better  sort ;  and  they  who  escaped 
the  cajolery  of  the  importunate,  or  defied  the 
'  unscrupulous,  could  scarcely  stand  unmoved 
before  the  eloquence  of  silent  poverty,  which 
!  proifered  its  claims  in  the  meek  accents  of 
pallid  faces,  uncomplaining  grief,  and  pious 
resignation.  There  might  be  pretenders  to 
sanctity  among  them ;  but  we  have  the  most 
undeniable  evidence  that  they  preached  and 
prayed  where  no  others  of  the  clergy  ven- 
tured. 

In  a  most  remarkable  state-paper,  written 
at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  giving  an 
aeoount  of  the  wretchedness,  confusion,  and 
misgovemment  of  Ireland,  the  writer  says :  * 
"  What  common  folk  in  all  this  world  is  so 
poor,  so  feeble  so  ill  beseen  in  town  and  field, 
so  bestial,  so  greatly  oppressed  and  trod  un- 
der foot,  as  the  common  folk  of  Ireland?" 
And  this  among  other  reasons  is  assigned : 
<*  Some  say  that  the  prelates  of  the  church 
and  clergy  is  much  cause  of  all  the  misorder 
of  the  land ;  for  there  is  no  archbishop  ne 
bishop,  abbot  ne  prior,  parson  ne  vicar,  ne 
any  other  person  of  the  church,  high  or  low, 
great  or  small,  English  or  Irish,  that  useth  to 
preach  the  word  of  God,  savinff  the  poor  friars 
beggars,*^  Even  Henry  himself,  though  fond 
of  learning,  keenly  sensible  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  possessed  with  more  than  a  Tudor's  difr> 
like  of  popular  commotion  and  disafiection, 
would  not  allow  the  friars  to  be  crushed  by  the 
superior  clergy.  This  very  Dr.  Standish  was 
upheld  by  him  against  the  whole  influence  of 
Convocation;  against  all  hostile  influence 
afterwards  (and  that  was  not  slight) ,  he  was 
advanced  by  the  king  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Asaph.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with  Kathi^ 
rine.  All  her  devotional  predilections  ran  in 
fiivor  of  the  friars.  When  she  expected  a 
prince,  she  had  reoource  to  their  prayers  and 
their  intercessions.  The  friars  of  Greenwich , 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge  received,  from  her 
pious  hopes  and  fears,  many  a  charitable  dole 
and  many  a  pound  of  wax.  At  all  events, 
like  most  of  her  sex,  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  she  sympathized  more  with  Staadish  than 
with  Erasmus,  and  believed,  like  half  the 
good  women  in  England,  that  this  new  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture  was  little  better 
than  covert  infidelity. 

These  were  the  men  who  were  now  to  sig- 
nalize their  opposition  against  Erasmus. 
Shortly  afler  the  appearance  of  the  second 
•SUto-Papen  of  Hemy  Vm.  ii.  10. 
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edition  of  the  New  Tefitament,  Standish  was 
appointed  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London.  Af- 
ter prefacing  his  sermon  with  some  general 
obserrations  on  charity, « he  suddenly  broke 
away  from  the  main  topic,  and  launched  forth, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  audience,  in  bitter 
denunciations  against  Erasmus.  He  declared 
that  the  total  extinction  of  Christianity  was 
at  hand,  unless  these  new-fangled  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  were  suppressed.  It  was  in- 
tolerable that  Erasmus  should  venture  to 
corrupt  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  transform 
the  old  reading, ''  In  principio  erat  Yerbum," 
to  which  the  Church  had  adhered  for  so  many 
centuries,  into  the  new  style  of,  **  In  prin" 
dpio  erat  Sermo.*^  Then  turning  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation,  he  told  them  that  St. 
Augustine  had  given  very  good  reasons  for 
the  use  of  the  old  word  Verbum.  "  But," 
added  he,  <'  that  pretentious  and  shallow 
Grecian  could  not  comprehend  the  arguments 
of  the  holy  father.  And,  oh !  "  he  ezdaimed, 
<<  that  I  should  have  lived  to  witness  these 
times, — I,  a  doctor  of  so  many  years  stand- 
ing ;  I,  who  have  all  my  life  read  *•  In  prin' 
dpio  erat  Verbum,'  to  bo  sent  to  school  and 
compelled  to  read  *  In  principio  ero/Sermo.' " 
WiUi  that  he  wept,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  men,  and  the  edification  of  the  women. 

It  was  his  fortune  that  day  to  dine  at  the 
palace ;  and  after  the  meal  was  over,  Stan- 
dish  was  introduced  to  the  royal  circle.  A 
large  assembly  of  bishops,  nobles,  and  schol- 
ars surrounded  Henry  and  Katharine.  Bus- 
tling through  the  crowd,  Standish  fell  on  his 
knees,  and,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven, 
broke  forth  into  loud  praises  of  the  king's 
royal  progenitors,  who  had  always  religiously 
defended  the  Catholic  Church  against  heresy 
and  schism.  Most  perilous  times,  he  ex- 
Claimed,  were  at  hand :  Erasmus  was  daily 
publishing  some  new  book ;  and,  unless  a 
firm  resistance  were  made  to  such  innova- 
tions, Christianity  was  at  an  end.  Then, 
turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  begged 
Christ  to^issist  his  forlorn  spouse,  though  all 
else  forsook  her.  One  of  the  circle,  probably 
More  or  Mountjoy,  watching  his  opportunity, 
slipped  down  on  his  knee  before  the  king, 
and,  mimicking  the  theatrical  tones  and  atti- 
tudes of  Standish,  besought  him,  as  he  had 
inspired  their  majesties  with  so  much  fear 
and  anxiety  for  the  safeguard  of  Christendom, 
to  be  good  enough  to  tell  them  what  were  the 


perilous  heresies  and  schisms  to  whioh  he 
alluded  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus.    Then, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  Standish  b^an  to 
reckon  them  on   the  tips  of  his   fingers. 
*<  First,"  says  he,  *'  Erasmus  denies  the  res- 
urrection ;  next,  he  annihilates  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage;    thirdly,  he  derogates 
from  the  eucharist."    These  assertiona 
sioned  great  sensation.    His  opponent 
quested   him  to  produce  the   pajseages  oo 
whic'h  these  accusations  rested.     Standish 
began  with  his  thumb :  "  First,"  said  he, 
<<  that  Erasmus  denies  the  resurrection  I 
prove  thus :  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  "  (he  mistook  Colossians  for  Corinth- 
ians) <*  says :   Omnes  quidem  resvrgemus^  sed 
non  omnes  immuiabimur ;  but  Erasmns,  out 
of  his  Greek,  reads  it  thus :   Omnes  qtddem 
non  dormiemus,  sed  omnes  immiutaUmur.    It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  denies  the 
rection."    The  other  explained,  that 
mus  had  professed  to  adOiere  strictly  to  the 
Greek  text ;  and  as  the  word  <*  resurrection  " 
had  been  retained  by  him  in  so  many  other 
places,  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  in  this 
change,  which  he  had  adopted  on  good  au- 
thority, he   had   denied   the  resurrection. 
**  Ah,  yes,"  said  Standish,  "  you  mean  the 
authority  of  St.  Jerome ;  but  Jerome  took 
this  from  the  Hebrew."    Hereupon,  another 
friend  of  Erasmus,  advancing  through  the 
circle,  dropped  on  his  knee  before  the  king, 
and,  after  reverence  done,  addressed  himself 
to  Standish ;  *'  I  cry  your  mercy,  reverend 
father ;  will  you  repeat  what  you  said  just 
now,  as  I  was  not  paying  much  attention." 
Standish  repeated  his  remark.    Then  his  op> 
ponent,  to  draw  attention  to  its  absordityy 
rejoined  :  **  That  is  no  trivial  argument  which 
his  reverence  has  advanced ;  but  I  should  like 
to  reply  to  it,  if  his  majesty  will  permit  me." 
Queen  Katharine  twitching  the  king  called 
his  attention  to  the  speaker :  <<  I  don't  see," 
says  the  objector,  with  assumed   gravity, 
<<  what  answer  can  be  made  to  his  reverence  *s 
argument.    I  don't  suppose  he  imagines  that 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  written  in  He- 
brew, when  every  schoolboy  knows  they  were 
written  in  Greek.    What  purpose  could  St. 
Jerome  possibly  have  in  correcting  them  from 
the  Hebrew,  when  no  Hebrew  copies  of  them 
ever  existed  ?  "    Henry  saw  the  bishop's  dis- 
comfiture ;  and,  with  kingly  grace,  changed 
the  conversation. 
But  the  opposition  of  Standish,  though 
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veatiouB  enoagh,  was  oonfined  to  Engluid. 
A  more  bitter  and  formidable  enemy  sprung 
up  in  Edward  Lee,  chaplain  and  almoner  to 
Henry  VUI.  He  had  written,  or  more  prob- 
ably had  put  together,  the  floating  objections 
of  the  times  against  the  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  circulated  the  book'  in 
manuscript  among  his  own  friends  and  those 
of  Erasmus.  On  the  return  of  the  latter 
from  Basle,  before  the  notes  to.the  second 
edition  had  appeared,  he  had  requested  Lee 
to  allow  him  the  sight  of  his  criticisms ;  if 
not,  he  begged  Lee  to  publish  them  at  once, 
that  ho  might  make  the  necessary  corrections 
in  his  forthcoming  edition.  Lee  resolutely 
refused.  He  was  bent  on  securing  a  rcputct- 
tion  by  an  attack  on  the  most  remarkable 
author  of  the  age ;  and  his  book  would  have 
been  worthless  bad  Erasmus  anticipated  his 
objections.  The  matter  might  have  ended 
there,  with  little  credit  to  Lee's  generosity. 
But  Erasmus  could  not  forbear  expressing  his 
irritation .  He  spoke  of  Lee  in  terms  of  great 
oontempt,  to  more  tblfti  one  of  his  numerous 
correspondents :  '*  the  earth  had  never  pro- 
duced anything  more  arrogant,  venomous,  or 
foolish"  (xii.  32).  He  stigmatised  him  as 
A  conceited  young  man  and  a  sciolist.  With 
still  greater  indiscretion,  finding  all  other 
means  inefiectual,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lee, 
in  which  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  threaten  him 
with  the  vengeance  of  his  friends  in  Germany, 
"  who  had  not  yet,"  as  he  added,  **  dropped 
«11  their  native  ferocity."  Lee  waited  for 
DO  further  provocation.  He  inmiediately 
brought  out  his  book,  and  prefiiced  it  with 
the  following  calm  and  sarcastic  letter. 
« ( EdovBzdus  Leeus  Desiderio  Erasmo  salutem . 
En !  nunc  demum  babes,  Desideri  Erasme, 
nostrarum  annotationum  librum,  quern  tan- 
topeie  efflagitasti,^K>pus,  spero,  cum  primis 
tibi  gratum  et  jucundum,  si  non  quod  nos> 
tmm  sit,  tamen  quod  tuo  nomini  nuncupa- 
tum,  et  te  annum  jam  totum  hortante  emis- 
sum  ;  vel  forte,  eo  potius  nomine,  quod  inde 
orbi  nostra  prodetur  ignorantia,  quan  tu 
nuilis  non  modis  studes  propagari ;  utomnes 
cognoscant  me  talem  esse,  qualem  tu  fingis." 
It  was  evident  that  the  author  of  such  a 
letter  could  not  be  the  puny  and  contemptible 
adversary  Erasmus  had  represented.  Nor  was 
he.  Roger  Ascham  has  done  justice  to  the 
learning  of  Lee.  More  and  Fisher  were  in- 
clined to  think  he  had  been  unfairly  treated, 
and,  after  the  provocation  he  had  received. 
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be  oould  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  si- 
lent. 

Lee  took  exception  to  the  hasty  and  per- 
functory manner  in  which  Erasmus  had  intro* 
dnood  emendations  into  the  New  Testament. 
He  accused  Erasmus  of  rejecting  readings, 
confirmed  by  long  patristic  usage,  on  the 
slender  authority  of  a  Greek  manuscript,  as 
to  the  age  of  which  and  its  general  accuracy 
grave  doubts  existed.  He  taxed  him  with 
citing  passages  from  the  Greek  copies  which 
were  not  to  be  found  in  them,  and  omitting 
such  as  were.  In  some  instances  his  Latin 
version  did  not  correspond  vnth  the  Greek ; 
in  others  the  true  meaning  had  been  mis- 
quoted or  misrepresented.  The«est  of  Lee's 
objections  related  rather  to  matters  of  doe- 
trine  and  opinion ;  Erasmus  had  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  previous  commentators;  he 
had  condemned  the  Church  for  admitting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  into  the  canon ;  be 
had  asserted  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was 
nothing  more  than  a  compendium  of  St. 
Matthew's.  But  it  was  his  gravest  and  most 
substantial  charge  that,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
Erasmus,  to  sup]ply  the  defects  of  his  Greek 
MSS.,  had  ventured  on  the  extraordinary  li- 
cense of  turning  certain  verses  into  Greek 
which  he  had  found  only  in  the  Latin  copies. 
Objectionable  as  such  an  act  undoubtedly  was, 
and  subversive  of  all  sound  criticism  and  lit- 
erary honesty,  Erasmus  had  not  intended  to 
impose  upon  his  readers.  He  had  acknowl- 
edged the  &ct  in  his  notes.  It  was  indeed 
much  to  bo  wished  that  Erasmus  had  can- 
didly admitted  these  accusations,  instead  of 
attempting  to  recriminate.  They  were  true 
in  the  main ;  they  oould  not  be  denied.  Had 
he  fallen  back  upon  that  line  of  defence  which 
he  had  taken  up  at  first ;  had  he  admitted 
that  in  so  laborious  a  work,  too  rapidly  com- 
pleted and  surrounded  by  numerous  obstacles, 
it  vras  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  omissions 
and  errors,  he  would  havo  diminished  noth- 
ing of  his  fair  fame.  He  chose  to  stand  upon 
the  defensive ;  to  hurl  back  invectives  at  the 
head  of  Lee ;  and  thus  he  gave  an  importance 
to  these  chai^ges  they  did  not  intrinsically 
deserve.  Uia  best  friends  looked  sad  ;  to  his 
enemies  ho  had  exposed  an  advantage  of 
which  they  were  not  alow  to  avail  themselves ; 
whilst  to  the  Gallios  of  this  world,  who  re- 
garded with  supreme  indifference  the  real 
question  at  issue,  it  mShtded  a  fund  of  delighl 
to  see  the  great  biblical  sobokr  tormented  bj 
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petty  and  maliciouB  aaBailants.  Stunica  and 
Caranza,  the  sacceflsors  to  Lee  and  Standish 
in  this  ingloriods  warfare,  were  as  amueing 
«0  Paequin  to  infidel  bishopB  and  classic  car- 
dinals at  Rome,  if  not  for  their  wit,  yet  for 
their  unceasing  virulence. 

But  we  must  draw  these  obserrations  to  a 
dose.  Of  the  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
inent  which  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  Eras- 
mus, the  fourth,  published  in  1527,  is  the 
most  complete,  as  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  critical  aids  afforded  by  the  Gompluten- 
sian.  In  the  third  edition,  which  appeared 
in  1522,  he  reinserted,  from  an  English  MS., 
|he  verse  of  the  Three  Witnesses.  But,  ex- 
cept for  the  interest  which  must  always  at- 
tach to  first  experiments,  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment of  Erasmus  has  little  value  for  the 
biblical  scholar  of  the  present  day.  Much 
beyond  his  contemporaries  in  his  conception 
of  the  duties  of  an  editor,  and  of  the  philo- 
logical requirements  for  establishing  and  ex- 
plaining the  text  of  an  ancient  author,  befell 
far  below  the  modem  standard.  He  under- 
stood quite  as  well  as  later  scholars  do,  that 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ancient  Greek  copies,  supported 
by  the  earliest  Latin  versions  and  the  Greek 
fiithers.  He  was  in  some  respects  even  Ices 
fettered  than  modem  critics  are  by  prejudices 
in  favor  of  an  authorized  text  or  established 
translation.  He  had  no  leaning  to  the  Vul- 
gate. He  was  not  inclined  to  attribute  to  it 
the  praise  it  unquestionably  deserves.  The 
necessity  of  a  careful  description  of  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  MSS.  and  authorities 
employed  by  him  in  forming  his  text,~an 
indispensable  part  of  an  editor's  duty, — he 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  Consequently, 
beyond  his  own  critical  judgment  and  sagac- 
ity, his  text  rests  on  no  satisfactory  or  deter- 
minable authority.  He  would  have  done 
more  had  he  done  less, — had  he  been  content 
with  a  careful  edition,  resting  on  one  or  two 
good  MSS.  Therefore,  unlike  the  early  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  classics,  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  of  Erasmus  is  absolutely  worthless  for 
all  critical  purposes.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
until  within  a  very  kte  period,  it  remained 
substaxitially  the  only  form  in  which  the 
original  was  known  to  the  world.  It  was  not 
in  the  execution,  but  in  the  conception  of  his 
work  that  he  deserves  our  praise.  He  had 
not  health,  patience,  or  inclination  for  the 
tedious  and  laborious  process  of  collating 


MSS.  He  was  much  more  at  his  eaae  m 
compiling  notes  and  bringing  his  vaot  and 
multifiiriouB  reading  to  hwr  on  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  New 
Testament.  So  far  as  vast  learning  can  be 
of  service,  in  this  respect,  no  commentator 
can  be  compared  to  Erasmus.  With  the 
whole  region  of  Latin  literature  he  was  &- 
miliar,  and  scarcely  less  at  home  vrith  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  &theiB. 
At  a  time  when  the  Greek  scholars  in  Eng- 
land might  bo  counted  on  the  fingers,  his 
notes  to  the  Greek  Testament  abound  in  quo- 
tations from  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians, 
Herodotus,  Aristophanes,  Aristotle^  Atfae- 
nsBus,  Lucian,  find  others. 

Whatever  judgment  we  may  now  be  in- 
clined to  pass  on  his  work,  it  must  be  allowed 
the  praise  of  being  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  more  diligent  study  of  the  New  Te9> 
tament.  Luther  used  his  labors,  and  pro- 
claimed his  contempt  for  them,  in  his  noble 
commentary  on  the  Galatians.  Erasmus,  he 
complained,  stuck  too- much  to  the  letter: 
(( humana  prssvalent  in  eo  plus  quam  di- 
vina.'*  *  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  dictum,  an 
we  not  entitled  to  say,  after  three  centuries' 
experience,  that  the  surest  sign  of  a  barren 
and  unreal  theology  is  not  over-attention  to 
the  critical  meaning  of  the  original,  but  care- 
lessness of  the  life  that  is  in  words?  The 
slow  induction,  the  careful  sifting  compari- 
son, the  spiritual  sympathy,  so  to  ^eak, 
which  alone  enable  a  scholar  to  understand 
Plato,  or  a  philosopher  to  read  the  maierml 
world,  must  surely  bo  applied  to  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  if  we  would  know  its 
true  compass  and  significance  by  a  profonnder 
insigh  tthan  we  have.  The  severe  besuityof 
the  Vulgate  and  our  own  homely  and  aoUe 
English  version  have  partially  set  aside  and 
obscured  their  original  by  the  chain  of  words 
that  come  native  to  our  thought  and  the  long 
link  of  household  associations.  Sudi  wcnrk 
as  Erasmuses  was  is  dreaded  by  many  as  a 
wanton  ioonoclasm,  a  de&cing,  if  not  a  de- 
straction,  of  the  holiest  forms  of  faith.  Per- 
haps the  very  fear  is  the  best  argument  that 
the  task  needs  to  be  done  again.  Of  all 
phases  of  bibliolatrv,  that  which  prafen  the 
copy  to  the  original  is  surely  the  strangest. 
For  ourselves,  we  can  only  express  our  firm 
confidence  that  the  gospels  wilt  never  lose  by 
being  studied  in  the  very  words  of  the  evan- 
gelists. 

*Lath.  Epist  SI. 
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From  The  SsuBiaw. 

Letters  and  Papers,  Fortian  and  DomesHc,  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VllL^  Preserved  in 
the  Pttb&e  Record  Office,  the  British  Mu- 
sewn,  and  Elsewhere  in  England.  Armngcd 
and  Catalocaed  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A., 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Muter  of  the 
BOII0,  and  with  the  Sanction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Seoretarieo  of  State.  Vol.  I.  Lonii;- 
mans. 

Tm  volume  is  one  of  the  noblest  contribu- 
tions to  historical  literature  possessed  by  our 
QTwii  or  any  other  nation .  Professor  Brewer *s 
work,  a  masterpiece  of  patient  labor  under 
the  direction  of  sound  leering  and  judgment, 
is  one  to  be  learned  slowly  and  thoughtfuUy, 
and  not  until  it  has  been  carefully  studied 
can  its  value  be  appreciated.  Of  the  impoi^ 
tance  of  the  Calendars  of  State  Pspera  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as 
helps  to  a  true  understanding,  in  many  cases 
to  an  entire  reconstruction,  of  English  his- 
tory during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  we  have  several  times  spoken. 
But  in  every  respect  this  Calendar,  of  which 
Mr.  Brewer  says  that  **  in  its  successful  ac- 
complishment Mr.  Gairdner,  to  whose  learn- 
ing, experience,  oseiduity ,  cool  judgment,  and 
unvarying  perseverance,  I  can  hardly  express, 
without  seeming  to  be  guilty  of  extravagance, 
how  much  I  owe,  is  as  much  concerned  as 
myself,"  is  better  than  the  best  of  its  fellows. 
It  is  no  reproach  to  the  others  to  say  that 
Mr.  Brewer's  volume  contains  evidence  of  a 
more  surprising  industry,  and,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  more  perfect  analysis  than  any  of  them. 
These  others,  moreover,  only  calendar  the 
documents  of  single  departments  of  the  State, 
some  domestic,  some  colonial,  some  foreign, 
uid — with  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Sainsbury's 
last  published  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Brewer's 
example  is  followed  with  notable  advantage, 
of  Mr.  Bergpmroth's  abstracts  of  papers  from 
the  Archives  of  Simanoas,  and  of  Mr.  Raw- 
don  Brown's  kindred  selection  of  Venetian 
documents,  recently  entered  upon — ^they  are 
solely  digests  of  material  contained  in  the 
State  Paper  Office.  The  Catalogue,  of  which 
the  first  volume  is  now  before  us  and  of  which 
aseoond  instalment  is  promised  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  is  very  muoh  more  com- 
prebennve.  It  gives  the  pith  of  all  letten 
and  papers,  foreign  and  domestic,  printed  or 
in  manuscript,  illustrating  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  that  are  to  be  fonndi  not  only  in 
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the  Record  Office,  but  also  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Bodleian  and  Lambeth  libraries, 
and  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  Londoui 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  together  with  a 
summary  of  *'  the  French,  the  Scotch,  the 
Patent,  and  the  Parliament  Rolls,  the  Signed 
Bills  and  Privy  Seals,  the  army,  navy,  ord- 
nance, and  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  same 
period,  not  omitting  the  transcripts  made  by 
the  late  Record  Commission  from  foreign 
archives,  in  the  new  edition  of  Rymer's 
F(E»fer<i."  In  a  word,  this  Catalogue,  when 
complete,  and  it  can  hardly  be  completed  in 
less  than  eight  or  ten  volumes  of  some  thou- 
sand pages  apiece,  will  be  a  complete  ab- 
stract of  all  the  material  existing  in  England 
and  of  most  of  that  to  be  found  in  foreign 
libraries,  that  refers  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  rule,  and  that  can  rightly  explain 
the  state  of  England  and  its  relations  with 
foreign  nations  during  that  period. 

Of  the  extreme  difficulties  that  must  have 
been  overcome  by  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Gaird- 
ner in  deciphering  and  arranging  the  papers 
dispersed  among  the  various  libraries,  no  one 
con  form  at  all  an  adequate  conception  unless 
he  has  himself  gone  through  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar experience.  The  complication  resulting 
from  the  carelessness  of  some  old  curators  and 
the  mistaken  zcnl  of  others,  the  whims  of  supe- 
riors, and  the  indolence  of  subordinates,  and, 
above  all,  the  all  but  universal  contempt  which 
many  post  generations  of  Englishmen  have 
felt  for  their  historical  muniments,  —  to  all 
which  must  be  added  the  frequent  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness  of  many  of  the  writers  of 
letters  and  tracts  now  so  valuable  to  us,  — 
furnish  impediments  enough  to  dishearten  the 
.most  active  and  clear-headed  antiquary .  Many 
of  these  documents  were  either  never  dated  or 
dated  in  eccentric  ways,  some  nations  follow^ 
ing  the  old,  others  the  neV,  style  of  chronol- 
ogy, some  writers  beginning  the  year  at 
Christmas,  others  at  Easter,  and  not  a  few 
following  capriciously  sometimes  one  rule, 
sometimes  another,  and  sometimes  none  at 
aU.  Only  by  the  most  careful  and  prudent 
speculation  can  these  discrepancies  bo  approx- 
imately corrected ;  but  still  greater  care  and 
prudence  are  needed  ibr  bringing  together 
the  fragments  of  papers  separated  by  the 
freaks  of  librarians  or  the  frauds  of  collectors. 
Some  of  the  collections  of  manuscripts  now 
in  the  British  Museum  were  mode  by  a  se- 
ries of  thefls  Ixoin  the  origimil  stoiehoases, 
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and  often  where  no  dishonesty  was  intended, 
the  irregularity  of  officials  in  the  tying  and 
untying  of  bundles,  the  sorting  and  resorting 
of  boxes,  or  the  like,  went  quite  as  &r 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  general  con- 
fusion. **  Treaties  made  between  the  same 
powers,  and  relating  to  the  same  period  of 
history,  straggled  piecemeal  into  two  or  three 
or  even  four  different  depositaries.  Parts  of 
the  same  letter  are  not  unusually  found  in 
different  libraries ;  addresses  were  detatched 
from  the  bodies  of  the  letters  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  inclosures  "  inserted  in  the 
wrong  envelopes."  Things  being  so,  hearty 
indeed  must  be  the  thanks  due  from  precise 
students  of  history, — and  from  the  wide  {pub- 
lic that  reads  history  through  the  eyes  of  the 
precise  student, — to  Mr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Gaird- 
ner,  and  their  assistants,  for  their  grouping 
and  abstracting  of  the  Henry  VIII.  Piapers. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Letters  and  Papers 
of  the  Beign  of  Henry  VIIL  weighs  seven 
pounds  and  seven  ounces.  It  includes  anal- 
yses, the  choice  bits  being  quoted  intact,  of 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  doc- 
uments, beginning  with  the  22d  of  April, 
1509,  and  ending  with  the  31st  of  December, 
1514,  the  whole  being  contained  in  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  closely  printed  impe- 
rial octiivo  pages.  A  marvellously  compre- 
hensive and  comprehensible  index  occupies  a 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  other  pages,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  more  are  devoted  to 
a  preface,  in  which  Mr.  Brewer  gives  an  ad- 
mirable summing  up  of  the  results  of  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  first  five  years  and  eight 
months  of  Henry's  reign. 

It  is  likely  that  more  than  half  the  students 
'of  the  Catalogue  will  go  no  farther  than  this 
preface.  Mr.  Brewer  speaks  with  authority, 
for,  after  reading^with  minute  attention  the 
whole  body  of  original  documents,  he  knows 
more  about  his  subject  than  any  one  else  in 
the  world  can  know  now  or  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  know,  and  everything  that  he  dis- 
cusses is  marked  with  a  singularly  clear  and 
lionest  judgment.  He  writes,  moreover,*  in 
notably  sound  and  simple  English .  Wo  may 
take,  for  example,  these  portions  of  his  per- 
sonal sketch  of  Henry  VIII.,  every  feature 
copied  from  the  contemporary  accounts : — 

'*  At  his  accession  to  the  crovm  he  was  in 
iSbe  prime  of  youth  and  manly  beauty.  Had 
he  lived  in  a  more  poetic  aTO  and  died  before 
hlB  divorce,  he  might,  without  any  great  ef- 
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fort  of  imagination,  have  stood  for  the  lioo 
of  an  epio  poem.    He  possessed  just  those 
qualities  which  Englishmen  admire  in  their 
rulers  at  all  times ; — a  fund  of  good  temper, 
occasionally  broken  by  sudden  bursts  of  az^ 
ger,  vast  muscular  strength,  and  unflinching 
courage.    In  stature  he  towered  above  all  his 
contemporaries.    From  the  brilliant  crowd 
that  surrounded  him  he  could  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished by  his  commanding  figure  and  the 
superior  graces  of  his  person.    La  an  age  re- 
markable for  feats  of  strength,  and  when  bod- 
ily skill  vms  held  in  highest  estimation,  no 
one  outdid  him  in  the  tournament.    Man  and 
horse  fell  before  him,  and  lance  after  lanoe, 
at  the  jousts  held  in  Toumay  in  honor  of  the 
Lady  Margaret  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
...  He  drew  the  best  bow  of  the  age ;  and 
in  the  mastery  of  it  was  a  match  for  the  tall- 
est archers  of  his  own  guard.  .  .  .  He  spoke 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.    Of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Latin  a  specimen  has  been  pre- 
served amone  the  letters  of  Erasmns.     All 
suspicion  of  its  genuineness  is  removed  by  the 
the  positive  assertion  of  Erasmns  that  he  had 
seen   the  original  and   corrections  in   the 
prince's  own  hand.    In  the  business  of  the 
State  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  Wolaey, 
the  most  assiduous  man  in  his  dominions.    He 
read  and  noted  the  despatches  of  his  minis- 
ters and  ambassadors  without  the  aid  of 


retary  or  interpreter.  .  .  .  Among  his  lighter 
accomplishments,  still  more  rare  among  the 
sovereigns  and  nobility  of  that  age,  was  his 
skill  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  music. 
We  learn  from  Sagudino,  secretary  to  Gius- 
tinian,  who  visited  England  in  1515,  that  the 
king  practised  the  lute,  organ,  and  harpsi- 
chord '  day  and  night,'  and  was  passionately 
fond  of  music.  *  lie  was  extremely  skilled  io 
music,'  is  tbe  remark  of  Giustinian,  an  Ital- 
ian, accustomed  to  hear  the  best  composen 
of  his  country,  when  the  musicians  of^Italy 
were  scarcely  less  eminent  than  its  painters. 
Nicolo  Sagudino  writes,  in  1517,  that  '  he 
remained  ten  days  at  Richmond  with  the  am- 
bassador, and  in  the  evening  they  enjoyed 
hearing  the  king  play  and  smg,  and  seeing 
him  dance,  and  run  at  the  ring  by  day ;  in 
all  which  elercises  he  acquitted  himself  di- 
vinely.' 

* '  The  vast  number  of  warrants,  letters,  and 
despatches  which  every  day  demanded  bis 
attention  and  requirea  his  signature — and 
such  a  signature  as  was  not  struck  off  in  a 
hurry — is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  pop- 
ular notion  that  he  gave  himsetf  up  wholly 
to  amusement,  and  was  indifferent  to  more 
serious  ocoupations.  Had  such  been  tbe 
case  the  busmees  of  the  nation  must  have 
fallen  into  confusion  or  oome  to  a  stand ;  and 
we  should  have  seen  some  traces  of  it  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  time.  On  the  contrary. 
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nothing  could  exceed  the  regularity  and  de- 
spatch in  every  department  of  the  State,  as 
Boown  hy  the  doeomentB  now  preeerved  in 
the  Record  Office.  •  •  .  His  delight  in  gor- 
geous pageantry  and  splendid  ceremonial,  if 
without  any  studied  design,  was  not  without 
advantage.  Cloth  of  gold  and  tissue,  New 
Year's  gift's,  Christmas  masquerades,  and 
May-day  mummeries,  fell  with  heavy  expense 
on  the  nobility,  bat  aflbrded  a  cheap  and 
gratuitous  amusement  to  the  people.  The 
roughest  of  the  populace  were  not  excluded 
from  their  share  in  the  enioyment.  Some- 
times, in  a  boisterous  fit  of  delight,  he  would 
allow  and  even  invite  the  lookers-on  to  scram- 
ble for  the  rich  ornaments  of  his  own  drees 
and  those  of  his  courtiers.  Unlike  his  fiither, 
he  showed  himself  everywhere.  He  entered 
with  ease  into  the  sports  of  others,  and  al- 
lowed them  with  equal  ease  to  share  in  his. 
To  this  heartv  compliance  with  the  national 
humor,  whicn  no  subsequent  acts,  however 
arbitrary  or  cruel,  could  altogether  obliter- 
ate,— to  the  impression  pr(3nced  by  his 
frankness  and  good  humor, — ^to  his  nnqnes- 
tlonable  courage,  and  ability  to  hold  his  own 
apiinst  all  comers,  without  the  adventitious 
aid  of  his  exalted  position, — ^Henry  VHI. 
owed  much  of  that  popularity  which  seems 
nnintellicible  to  modem  notions.  .  .  .  Eng- 
lishmen nad  found  at  last  a  living  counter- 
part of  that  ideal  royalty  which  they  had 
often  longed  for  and  seldom  been  aole  to 
realise.  That  ideal  is  not  oars ;  it  falls  far 
short  of  our  conceptions ;  still  it  most  be 
judged  hy  the  times.  And  no  attentive  reader 
of  die  papers  or  chronicles  of  this  reign  will 
he  at  a  loss  .to  find  a  counterpart  to  those 
passionate  expressions  of  royalty  which  Shaks- 
pcare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Wolsey." 

We  must  find  room  for  a  few  more  sea* 
tenoes  from  Mr.  Brewer's  preface  defining  the 
value  of  labor,  high  and  low,  and  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

«  The  chaaoellor's  salary  was  £200  per 
annum.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
£100.  Tho  king's  chief  carver  has  £50  ;  his 
chief  surgeon,  w  marks  per  annum;  libra- 
rian, £10;  cupbearer,  £20.  .  .  .  Minstrels 
were  paid  Gd.  a  day,  and  the  marshal  of  the 
minstrels,  4  l-2d.  a  day,  and  10  marks  per 
annum.  .  .  .  tikiperior  workmen,  or  free- 
masons, bricklayers,  plambers,  joiners,  had 
in  tho  long  months  6a.  a  day,  in  the  short, 
5d. ;  if  on  board  wages,  4d.  and  3d.  The 
ordinary  agricultural  laborer  was  paid  from 
Enntor  to  K^iclioclmos  4d.  without  meat  and 
drink  and  2d.  with,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
year  1  i-2d.  with  his  board.  .  .  .  The 
yearly  dothing  of  a  chief  ahepherd  is  valued  I 
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at  5s.,  of  a  woman  servant,  4s.,  and  the 
same  for  a  woman  or  child.  .  .  .  The  price 
of  ganpowder  was  3  l-2d.  or  4d.  per  lb. ; 
saltpetre,  4d.  A  hand  gun  cost  9s. ;  a  great 
copper  gun  with  two  chambers,  £35 ;  two 
iron  ^ns,  £25  6s.  8d.   .   .   .  The  price  of 

{)rovisions  for  the  navy  was  estimated  as  fol- 
ows :  biscuits,  5s.  the  100 ;  beer,  6s.  8d.  the 
pipe ;  dried  cod,  38s.  4d.  the  124 ;  salt,  5d. 
a  Dushel ;  oatmeal,  lOd.  and  some  14d.  a 
bariiel ;  oil,  lOd.  a  gallon.  ...  .  In  the  navy 
the  admiral  had  lOs.  a  day;  captains  and 
treasurer,  3s.  6d. ;  under  captains,  Is.  6d. ; 
clerks,  8d.,  and  some  Is. ;  master  and  pilot, 
30s.  a  month ;  master  surgeon,  13s.  4d.  a 
month ;  quarter-master,  7s.  6d. ;  quarter* 
master  gunner,  6s.  8d. ;  soldiers  and  marines, 
5e.  .  .  .  Coats  for  the  navy,  4b.  ;  ja^ets, 
20d." 

As  good  an  illustnttion  as  any  that  can  he 
given  of  the  value  of  Professor  Brewer's  Cal- 
endar may  be  drawn  from  the  information 
aflbrded  hy  it  teaching  the  state  of  the  navj 
and  of  maritime  affidrs  in  the  early  years  of 
Henry's  reign.  In  no  subject,  at  this  period, 
did  the'  king  take  greater  interest,  and  in  no 
respect,  save  m  the  bringing  aboat  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  did  he  do  more  lasting  good 
to  his  oountry.  With  him,  indeed,  almost 
begins  the  history  of  English  naval  greatness. 
England  was  a  seafiiring  nation  from  the  day 
when  oar  Anglo-Saxon  forefiithers,  coming  in 
their  long  **keeles,"  settled  on  its  shores, 
and  a  brilliant  tale  has  yet  to  be  told  of  the 
growth  of  its  maritime  power  daring  the 
middle  ages.  There  was  strengthening  of 
the  nati<»al  power  in  the  prad«it  measures 
by  which  Alfred  the  Qreat  reconstructed  and 
greatly  enlarged  its  shipping,  and  there  was 
preservation  of  the  national  honor,  as  well  as 
extension  of  oar  ooantiy's  commercial  rela- 
tions, and  the  organisations  and  maintenanoe, 
from  a  very  early  period,  of  the  Cinqae  Ports, 
Hie  ernsades  did  much  to  foster  a  sea-going 
spirit,  and  the  one  good  feature  in  the  ohar- 
aeter  of  King  J<^,  was  his  seal  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  convenient  ports  and  in  the 
bailding  of  better  sorts  of  ships  than  had 
hitherto  been  known.  Daring  tho  French 
wars  of  the  first  and  third  Edwards  and  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  including moch  toagh  fight- 
ing and  many  noble  victories  hy  sea,  were  for 
the  first  time  folly  developed  the  resources 
by  which  England  has  become  the  greatest 
of  maritime  nations,  and  in  the  eyes  of  true 
patriots  there  was  no  sadder  testimony  to  the 
national  degradation  attendant  on  the  Wan 
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i»f  the  Roses  than  the  dedine  of  naval  power. 
«*  Now  then,"  we  read  in «« The  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish Policy,"  a  political  poem  written  ih  or 
laear  the  year  1437, — 

<*  Now  then,  for  love  of  Christ  and  of  his  joy, 
Bring  yet  i^gland  out  of  trouble  and  annoy  ; 
Take  heart  and  will,  and  set  a  govemanoe, 
8et  many  wits,  irithouten  Torianoe, 
To  one  accord  and  unanimity 
Put  for  good  wiUe  for  to  Iceep  the  lea  ,  .  . 
The  end  of  Wttle  is  peace  sikerly. 
And  power  causeth  peace  finally. 
Keep  then  the  sea  about  in  special, . 
Which  of  England  is  the  round  widl ; 
'    As  though  England  were  likened  to  a  c^y 
And  the  ynila  round  it  were  the 
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.  Bat  not  till  the  time  of  Tudor  rule  wae  this 
wise  yiew  adopted  as  a  main  principle  in  the 
national  policy ;  and,  as  we  haTo  said,  the 
proper  history  of  English  maritime  greatness 
be^B  with  Henry  YIII.'s  diligent  further* 
BDce  of  the  scheme  adopted—as  we  may  in- 
fer from  his  known  friendship  for  the  Bristol 
merchants  with  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  for 
iheir  leaden,  and  from  the  scanty  records  of 
•other  transactions  that  haye  come  down  to  ns 
— ^by  his  fiither.  Henry  YHI.  gave  less  en- 
couragement than  Henry  YH.  had  done  to  the 
adventurous  projects  formed  by  noble  men 
for  colonizing  the  distant  countries  newly 
found,  or  for  discovering  new  passages  to  the 
yet  more  distant  shores  of  India ;  and  on 
this  account  writers  who  sneer  at  the  &ther 
for  showing  a  parsimony  that  was  nothing 
more  than  reasonable  prudence  have  taken 
<oocasion  to  accuse  the  son  of  apathy  and  ignore 
Tance.  But  herein  we  see  u  wisdom  and 
good  statesmanship. 

It  is  incredible  that  Henry,  with  plenty  of 
ambition  and  adventurous  spirit  in  his  na^ 
ture,  and  with  more  personal  liking  for  naval 
affitirs  than  perhaps  any  previous  monarch  had 
shown,  should  have  carelessly  and  indokntly 
held  aloof  from  the  pursuit  of  those  splen- 
did enterprises  in  which  the  examples  of  Co- 
lumbus and  his  foXowers,  and,  nearer  home, 
of  the  Oabots  and  their  friends,  had  made  all 
btave  men  eager  to  engage.  But  be  saw  tnat 
there  was  work  enough ,  and  much  more  press- 
ing work,  to  be  done  at  home.  It  was  the 
one  great  duty  of  a  right-minded  king  to 
make  England  a  great  nation ;  and  the  na- 
tion could,  just  at  that  time,  have  been  only 
impoverished  and  weakened  by  any  spending 
of  its  men  and  money  upon  Transatlantic 
odomsation  and  diaooTery .    The  finding  of  a 


northern  route  to  the  Indies  was  too  aidaoat 
and  doubtful  a  work  to  be  undertaken  bj  a 
prudent  monarch ;  the  ^me  had  not  yet  come 
for  making  the  barren  and  icy  districtB  in  tlie 
northern  continent  of  America,  to  which 
England  had  the  legitimate  claim  of  first  diB- 
covery,  more  productive  than  any  of  the 
gold-yielding  and  luxuriant  provinoes  of  the 
south ;  and  to  have  entered  into  rivalship 
with  Spain  fisr  the  possession  of  those  prov* 
inces  would,  then  more  than  ever,  have  been 
preposterous  and  impolitic.  England  was  re- 
covering the  place  in  European  politics  lost 
during  the  disastrous  half-century  of  civil 
strips.  IVance,  Germany,  and  Spain  iraiched 
her  progress  with  a  jealous  interest ;  and  all 
available  strength  was  needed  for  eompeting 
on  European  ground,  as  friend  or  foe,  with 
these  three  powers.  Therefore  Henry  very 
wisely  kept  at  home  his  ships  and  Bailors,  did 
his  utmost  to  augment  the  naval  strength  of 
the  country,  and  did  this  with  marked  sno- 
cess.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  there  oonld 
be  no  question  as  to  the  comparative  power 
of  England  and  Spain  on  the  sea.  Yet  in 
March,  1513,  when  the  two  countries  were 
in  league  against  Franco,  we  find  Stile,  Hen- 
ry's agent  at  the  Spanish  court,  writing  to 
him  concerning  Ferdinand  of  Anagon, "  And 
whero  your  grace  would  that  the  king  should 
augment  his  army  by  the  sea  to  the  number 
of  five  thousand  men,  in  likewise  as  that  your 
grace  intendeth  for  to  increase  your  army  by 
the  sea  in  likewise  to  the  said  number,  he 
answereth  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
make  or  set  forth  by  the  sea  above  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousand  men  for  the  great  lack 
of  mariners  that  be  in  these  parts,  and  for 
the  great  costs  and  charges  that  he  is  at  with 
his  wars  in  Italy  and  Barbary,  and  now  shall 
be  with  these  in  Navarre  and  Guienne." 

It  was  through  Henry's  personal  care  that 
the  English  navy  was  developed >  the  fint 
great  motive  for  its  extension  being  the  prep- 
aration of  a  sui  table  armament  against  France ; 
and  in  Cardinal  Wolsey  he  had  a  noble  coad- 
jutor. <'  He  it  is  who  determines  the  sums 
of  money  needful  for  the  expedition,  the  line 
of  march,  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  troops,  even  to  the  fashion  of  their  ar- 
mor and  tho  barding  of  their  horses.  It  is 
he  who  superintends  the  infinite  details  con- 
sequent on  the  shipment  of  a  large  army. 
He  corresponds  with  Gouson  and  Fox  about 
tho  victiudling,  and  is  busy  with  beer,  beef, 
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and  biflcait,  taoiqporti,  foisfeB,  and  empty 
CMks.  He  pats  out  or  pats  in  the  namceof 
the  masters  of  the  fleet,  and  apportions  the 
gunners  and  the  convoys.  Ambassadors,  ad- 
mirals, generals,  paymastera,  nurses,  secre- 
taries, men  of  all  grades,  and  in  every  sort  of 
employment,  crowd  about  him  for  advice  and 
information.  By  the  unconscious  homage 
paid  to  genius  in  times  of  difficulty,  he  stands 
confessed  as  the  master  and  guiding  spirit  of 
the  age.  IVell  may  Fox  say,  '  I  pray  God 
send  us  with  speed,  and  soon  deliver  you  out 
of  your  outrageous  cbaige  and  labor ;  else  ye 
shall  have  a  cold  stomach,  little  sleep,  pale 
visage,  and  a  tbin  belly,  cwn  pari  eg^slioneJ* " 

The  armameut  was  completed  early  in 
March,  1513.  The  work  done  by  it  is  fo- 
miliar  matter  of  history.  The  details  of  its 
construction,  however,  are  nearly  all  to  be 
read  for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Brewer's  Calen- 
dar. It  consisted  of  twenty-four  ships,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  8,460  tons,  carrying  2,880 
seamen  and  4,650  soldiers ;  the  largest  ves- 
sels being  the  Henry  Imperial^  which  was 
probably  the  Great  Harry  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Henry  YII.  in  1488,  and  the 
Trinity^  each  of  1 ,000  tons'  burden,  and  bear- 
ing four  hundred  soldiers  and  three  hundred 
mariners  apiece,  and  the  smallest  being  the 
SioaUoWy  of  eighty  tons  and  with  seventy  men 
on  board.  The  flagship  of  Admiral  Sir  Ed- 
ward Howard  was  the  Mary  Rose,  carrying 
six  hundred  tons,  and  having  on  board  two 
bundred  sailors  and  two  hundred  soldiers. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  some  five-and- 
twenty  smaller  vessels,  acting  as  victuallers 
to  the  others. 

One  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  king's  navy, 
during  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  was 
the  Regeni,  of  the  same  size  and  burden  as 
the  Henry  Imperial.  In  August,  1512,  it 
came  into  collision  with  a  great  French  ves- 
sel, the  Cordelier  of  Brest,  with  a  crew  of 
1,600  men.  Afler  an  hoar's  fighting,  the 
ikiglish  ship  obtained  the  mastery,  where- 
upon its  French  antagonist,  accidentally  or 
by  design,  was  set  on  fire,  and,  the  flames 
spreading,  both  vessels  and  most  of  their 
crew  were  destroyed.  It  was  to  repair  the 
English  loss  that  the  Henry  Grace  a  Dieu,  of 
1,500  tons'  burden,  was  built,  at  a  total  cost, 
including  the  expenses  of  three  small  galleys 
attached,  of  £7,708  5s.  3d.  The  actual  ma- 
terial cost  £3,531 58. 1 3-4d. ;  the  chief  items 
being  1,752  tons  of  timber,  charged  at  £437 


17s.  7  l-4d. ;  wrought  and  nnwiooght  iron, 
£408  19s.  7  l-2d. ;  brass,  £243  66.  3  l-2d. ; 
and  cordage,  £969  2a.  lid.  The  vroges  of 
laborers  irom  the  3d  of  October,  1512,  to  the 
6th  of  July,  1514,  the  time  occupied  in  build* 
ing,  amounted  to  £2,192  6s.  3d. ;  and  the 
food  supplied  to  them  during  the  same  period 
cost  in  all  £1 ,969  ISs.  2d. ,  £370  7s.  8d.  being 
pcild  for  7,497  2-3  dozen  loaves  of  bread  £526 
19s.  lid.  for  1,543  pipes  and  two  kilderkins 
of  beer,  £706  178.  9d.  for  557  beeves,  £87 
28.  lOd.  for  4,522  cods,  £19  4b.  for  303^ 
wheys  of  cheese,  and  £4  6s.  for  seven  barrela 
of  butter,  then  an  article  very  little  used. 

This  great  ship,  certainly  a  very  great  one 
in  Henry's  day,  though  now  very  small  be* 
side  an  ordinary  man-of-war,  vraA  dedicated* 
with  great  triumph  iR  the  middle  of  June, 
1514,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
king  in  the  presence  of  his  queen,  the  bish- 
ops, the  nobility,  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  States.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  were  present  at  the  cere-, 
mony,  and  they  wrote  in  envious  wonder  to 
tell  their  'master  of  the  large  vessel,  larger 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  built  in  seven 
tiers,  one  above  another,  with  an  incredible, 
array  of  guns,  a  scuttle  on  the  top  of  the 
mainmast,  eighty  serpentines  and  trockbuts. 
The  king  himself,  they  said,  conducted  the 
company  through  the  ship,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  its  merits.  Of  its  service  in  battle, 
or  its  swiflncss  at  sailing,  the  present  volume 
of  Mr.  Brewer's  Calendar  gives  no  account. 
On  the  latter  point  some  information,  con- 
cerning other  ships,  was  given  by  Sir  Edward 
Howard,  in  a  letter  written  to  Henry  in 
March,  1513,  because  **  the  king  commanded 
him  to  send  word  however  the  ship  did  sail." 
In  a  trial  of  speed  he  said  the  Mary  Rose^ 
'<  your  good  ship,  the  flower,  I  trow,  of  all 
ships  that  ever  sailed,"  sailed  best.  '*  The 
next  ship  that  was  to  me,  but  the  Trinily 
was  three  mile  behind ;  but  the  Trinily  past 
not  half  a  mile  behind  me.  Sir,  she  is  the 
noblest  ship  of  sail  is  this  great  ship,  at  this 
hour,  that  I  trow  to  be  in  Christendom." 

Besides  the  king's  own  ships,  there  were, 
of  coarse,  an  immense  number,  large  or  small, 
distributed  among  the  various  port«  and  en- 
gaged in  trade,  that  could  be  made  available 
for  the  public  service  if  requisite.  In  Bris- 
tol, the  greatest  port  after  London,  seventeen 
were  lying  in  January,  1513,  and  many  oth- 
ers traded  to  and  from  each  of  the  other  ports. 
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The  oonstraction  of  regular  ships  of  war  be- 
ing new,  it  had  not  yet  become  uncommon 
&r  vessels  to  be  hired  for  a  season,  and  tem- 
porarily fitted  out  for  battle.  In  this  way, 
in  case  of  emergency,  the  fleet  might  be  much 
increased,  and  in  case  of  any  of  the  regular 
war  ships  being  destroyed  in  fight,  their 
places  might  be  taken  by  others  after  a  very 
brief  training  and  by  a  very  eacfy  equipment. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  improvements 
made  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  enlightened 
statesmen,  the  true  naval  power  of  England 
was  only  partially  developed  during  his  reign. 
Its  establishment  was  necessarily  slow.  There 
was  need  of  all  the  experience  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's reign,  of  su<di  bold  expeditions  as 
those  of  Gilbert  and  Frobisher,  Drake  and 
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Raleigh,  and  of  saeh  desperate  enoonnters  na 
the  ilrmada  fight,  before  an  English  maritiine 
spirit  could  be  fully  brought  out.    It  was 
not  till  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
Englishmen  fairly  understood  the  value  of 
their  great  birthright,  or  saw  that  their  nation 
was  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  sea,  and  that  only  by  the  sturdy  and  di^ 
nified  assertion  of  the  claim  could  its  hooor 
and  welfare  be  efieotively  maintained*     On 
the  vray  in  which  ^t  lesson  was4eamt,  and 
on  the  eSoot  which  it  had  on  the  progress  of 
English  liberty,  we  may  have  oocaaion  to  aaj 
something  when  speaking  of  two  Calendars 
belonging  to  the  Stuart  period,  that  have 
lately  pablished. 


At  Naples,  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  a  Frenchman  in  good  circumstances  has 
for  a  year  or  more  tenanted  a  small  house  close 
to  the  hotel  La  Gran  Brettagna,  on  the  road  to 
Qui  si  Sana,  close  to  Castellamare.  Singular  in 
his  habits,  it  was  the  common  opinion  that  his 
mind  was  afifeoted.  On  fast  days  he  insisted  on 
having  fish  served  of  a  particular  length  ;  and  on 
other  days  a  fowl  of  a  particular  size  and  meas- 
urement Woe  to  the  landlord  if  his  orders  were 
not  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  strict  seclusion,  when  he  occupied  him- 
self in  making  machinery,  but  of  what  kind  was 
unknown,  as  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  his 
room.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  April  a  heavy 
sound  was  heard  in  the  house,  but  it  led  to  no  in- 
quiry as  M.  Couvreux  was  a  man  of  such  pecul- 
iar habits.  On  the  following  day,  however,  some 
alarm  was  created  by  his  non-appearance,  and 
the  police  were  sent  for.  To  repeated  knocks  no 
answer  was  returned,  and  at  last  the  wall  was 
broken  through  and  the  room  entered,  when  the 
following  scene  presented  itself:  A  perfectly 
(brmed  guillotine  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  door- 
way lewling  into  another  room ;  the  knilb  had 
fiiUen,  and  on  this  side  lay  a  body,  while  in  the 
other  room  lay  the  head  of  the  poor  victim  of  in- 
sanity. On  the  table  was  a  letter  directed  to  his 
brother  in  Paris,  in  which  is  a  will,  which, 
among  other  bequests  leaves  1,000  francs  to  his 
landlord,  and  1,000  francs  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Castellamare.  Regular  in  his  payments  and  con- 
duct, he  seems  to  have  had  but  one  object  in  life, 
which  was  to  build  the  instrument  of  his  death, 
and  it  is  described  as  being  of  the  most  delicate 
construction.  There  is  nothing  to  be  added  to 
this  sad  and  extraordinary  tale,  except  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  emasculated  husaeUt  pr^ 
viously  to  his  self-decapitation. 


The  Komanoe  or  Wab.— The  following  bit  ot 
the  romance  of  the  war  is  from  a  letter  dated  at 
Lake  Providence,  La. : 

**  The  Fust  Kansas  regiment,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before,  is  encamped  near  ua  One  of  the 
members  of  that  regiment,  a  sergeant,  died  in 
the  hospital  two  weeks  ago.  After  death  his 
comrades  discovered  that  their  companion,  by  the 
side  of  whom  they  had  marched  and  fought  Ibr 
almost  two  years  was — a  woman.  You  may  im- 
agine their  surprise  at  the  discovery.  I  went  to 
the  hospital  and  saw  the  body  after  it  was  prepared 
for  burial,  and  made  some  inquiries  about  her. 
She  was  of  rather  more  than  the  average  sise  for  a 
woman,  with  rather  strongly  marked  ibatores,  so 
that  with  the  aid  of  a  man's  attire  she  had  quite 
a  masculine  look.  She  enlisted  in  the  regiment 
after  they  went  to  Missouri,  and  consequently 
they  knew  nothmg  of  her  early  history.  She 
probably  served  under  an  assumed  name^  She 
was  in  the  battle  of  Springfield,  where  Qeneral 
Lyon  was  killed,  and  has  fought  in  a  dozen  battles 
and  skirmishes.  She  always  sustained  an  excel- 
lent reputaUon  both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and 
the  men  all  speak  of  her  in  terms  of  respect  and 
afiGsotion.  She  was  brave  as  a  lion  in  battle,  and 
never  flinched  any  duty  or  hardships  that  fell  to 
her  lot.  She  must  have  been  very  shrewd  to 
have  lived  in  the  regiment  so  long  and  preserved 
her  secret  so  well.  Poor  girl !  she  was  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  Who  knows  what  grief,  tnmhle 
or  persecution  induced  her  to  embrace  such  a 
life?" 
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A  ooBBBPOHOiKT,  Something  new 
Transmitting,  signed  himself  X.  Q. 
The  editor  his  letter  read. 
And  b^gg^ed  he  might  be  X.  Q.  Zi 
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Fmn  Hm  SpMtalnr. 
THB  OOUBT  OF  PSTBR  THB  Q&BAT.* 

This  book  is  by  far  the  most  Taloable  ndr 
dition  recently  nmde  to  onr  knowledge  of 
Peter  the  **  Great."  Ordinary  readers  had 
an  idea  that  despite  his  ability  and  the  strides 
"whioh  Russia  nmde  under  his  role,  and  not- 
withstanding his  taste  for  the  sea,  and  for 
manual  labor,  the  Czar  Peter  was  at  bottom 
rather  a  brute.  This  belief,  howeyer,  rested 
rather  on  the  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
son,  and  on  a  mass  of  rery  dubious  aneodotes, 
than  on  any  eridence  which  the  public  were 
inclined  to  accept,  and  was  Tery  generally 
rejected.  Tradition  was  friendly  to  the  great 
onr,  partly  because,  while  possessed  of  abso- 
lute power,  he  strove  like  an  ordinary  mortal 
to  improTC  his  information,  and  partly  be> 
cause  his  reign  was  iaTorable  to  ikiglish  in- 
terests— a  circumstance  too  often  atoning  in 
British  judgment  for  any  amount  of  Tillany. 
ETcry  story  to  his  disadvantage  was  accord- 
ingly explained  or  denied,  every  proved  ao- 
Ottsation  excused  by  references  to  bad  educa* 
iion,  the  savageness  of  his  people,  and  hiB 
own  proneness  to  fits  of  more  than  Asiatic 
rage.  A  latent  suspicion,  however,  remained 
which  this  book  for  the  first  time  confirms. 
It  is  a  diary  kept  by  J.  G.  Korb,  secretary 
to  the  embassy  despatched  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  the  car,  in  1698,  to  settle  the 
terms  of  an  ofiensive  treaty  against  the  *<  ene- 
mies of  the  Holy  Cross,"  the  Turks.  The 
embassy  remained  in  Russia  some  months, 
during  all  of  which  time  the  secretary,  a 
shrewd,  observant,  and  slightly  sarcastic 
man  of  the  world,  jotted  down  all  he  heard 
or  saw  that  he  deemed  important.  On  his 
return  he  implored  permission  to  publish  his 
narrative,  which  was  granted,  the  diary  be- 
ing in  Latin,  and  the  work  was  pretty  widely 
distributed ;  but  the  car  took  offence  at  its 
descriptions,  and  the  book  was  almost  sup- 
pressed. Seven  copies  only  are  known  to 
have  been  preserved,  and  of  these  one,  re- 
tained in  the  library  given  by  the  Cardinal 
of  York  to  Frascati,  was  found  by  Count 
Maol>onncll,  and  by  him  .translated  into  Eng- 
lish. The  quaint  style  of  the  original  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  the  story  bears 
the  impress  of  truth  in  every  line. 

It  is  full  of  praise  of  the  cnr,  but  it 

•  TV  Court  of  Pda-  the  Onat,  Bjr  so  Aoftriui 
Bimtary  of  Lmtioo.  TrmaaUtod  bj  Coont  Mae- 
DooaslL    Biad&onr  and  Bvaas. 


proves,  incidentally  as  it  were,  and  without 
a  word  of  blame,  that  he  was  an  irredeem- 
able savage,  reigning  over  a  people  but  one 
degree  less  bloodthirsty  than  himself.  The 
car  had  been  absent  in  Belgium  when  the 
ambassador  arrived,  but  he  returned  post 
haste  on  intelligence  of  the  revolt  meditated 
by  the  Strelits,  and  the  embassy  speedily  ob- 
tained an  idea  of  the  strange  character  they 
had  come  to  conciliate.  The  car  held  a  feast 
on  the  day  of  the  new  year,  Ist  September, 
and  invited  among  his  nobles  some  common 
nilors,  "with  whom  the  car  repeatedly 
mixed,  divided  apples,  and  even  honored  one 
of  them  by  calling  him  brother."  All  this 
while  the  court  buber  was  shaving  such  of 
the  guests  as  wore  the  beard,  and  the  refirao- 
tory  were  punished  by  repeated  boxes  on  the 
ear.  At  the  very  first  dinner  to  the  embasey 
bis  majesty  told  the  Polish  envoy,  jesting  on 
bis  fatness,  **  It  was  not  in  Poland,  but  here 
in  Moscow,  that  you  crammed  yourself,"  a 
lowbred  hit  at  the  free  maintenance  the  car 
gave  to  all  ambassadors.  Then,  quarrelling 
with  the  genenl-in-chief,  ho  left  the  room, 
questioned  the  private  soldiers  as  to  his  mis- 
deeds, and  returning,  "  drew  his  sword  and 
facing  the  general-in-chief,  horrified  the 
guests  with  this  threat, '  By  striking  thus,  I 
will  mar  thy  mal-govcmment.'  Boiling  over 
with  well-grounded  anger,  he  appealed  to 
Prince  Romadonowski,  and  to  Dumnoi  Miki- 
tim  Mosciwicz ;  but  finding  them  excuse  the 
general-in-chief,  he  grew  so  hot  that  ha 
startled  all  the  guests  by  striking  right  and 
leit,  he  knew  not  where,  with  his  drawn 
sword.  Knes  Romadonowski  had  to  complain 
of  a  cut  finger,  and  another  of  a  slight  wound 
on  the  head.  Mikitim  Mosciwics  was  hurt 
in  the  hand  as  the  sword  was  returning  from 
a  stroke.  A  blow  far  more  deadly  was  aim- 
ing at  the  general-in-chief."  Ue  was  aved 
by  General  Lefort,  the  car's  tutor,  and  prob- 
ably the  only  man  he  ever  loved;  but  his 
master's  aflection  did  not  ave  him  from  a 
**  hard  blow  on  the  back."  Another  evening 
seeing  Mensohikoff  dancing  with  his  sword 
on,  he  taught  him  to  lay  it  aside  *^  by  in- 
flicting a  box,  to  the  force  of  which  the  blood 
that  spouted  abundantly  from  his  nose  bore 
witness."  On  another  occasion,  while  Gen- 
eral Lefort  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the  envoy 
and  the  car,  Peter  annoyed  by  the  quarrel- 
ling of  two  of  the  guests,  high  nobles  of  the 
court,  thnateoed  them  vrith  immediate  death,. 
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and  violently  ttrnck  his  host  for  attempting 
to  ihitigate  his  fury.  *'  One  of  the  bojara 
Was  abusing  the  freedom  of  speech  rather  too 
much  in  the  czar's  presence,  in  Bebraschen- 
sko ;  but  he  has  been  castigated  bodily,  and 
the  smart  of  the  stripes  has  duly  impressed 
upon  him  how  much  it  behooves  him  to  be 
of  reverent  speech  with  his  sovereign . ' '  The 
amusements  were  as  nncivilized  as  the  pleas- 
nres,  both  partaking  in  the  highest  degree 
of  the  Asiatic  contempt  for  opinion.  '<  A 
sham  patriarch  and  a  complete  set  of  scenic 
clergy,  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  with  solemn 
festivities,  the  palace  which  was  built  at  the 
eear's  expense,  and  which  it  has  pleased  him 
now  to  have  called  Lefort's.  A  procession 
thither  set  out  from  Colonel  Lima's  house. 
He  that  bore  the  assumed  honors  of  the  pat- 
riarch was  conspicuous  in  the  vestments 
proper  to  a  bishop.  Bacchus  was  decked 
with  a  mitre,  and  veent  stark  naked,  to  be- 
token lasciviousness  to  the  lookers  on.  Cu- 
pid and  Venus  were  the  insignia  on  his  cro- 
sier, lest  there  should  be  any  mbtake  about 
what  flock  he  was  pastor  of." 

These,  however,  are  trifles  compared  with 
the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  strelitz. 
These  licentious  troops,  who  had  been  pam- 
pered by  Sophia  into  quasi  independence, 
were  incessantly  plotting  rebellion,  and  might, 
bad  they  been  united,  have  upset  the  throne. 
They  htid,  however,  neither  leader  nor  organ- 
ization, revolted  by  regiments  or  groups  of 
regiments,  instead  of  en  masse,  and  were  put 
down  with  merciless  severity.  Hundreds 
were  slowly  roasted  to  nrge  them  to  confess, 
and  many  more  broken  on  the  wheel,  the  czar 
being  always  present,  and  often  himself  the 
executioner.  Some  officials  whose  curiosity 
led  them,  to  the  dungeons,  found  the  czar  and 
the  chief  boyars  engaged  in  torturing  the 
prisoners  in  ways  not  specified,  but  which 
may  be  guessed  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion :  **  After  being  most  atrociously  flogged 
with  the  knotU,  fire  was  applied  to  roast 
them ;  when  roasted,  they  were  scourged 
afresh,  and  afler  this  second  flogging,  fire  vras 
applied  again.  The  Muscovite  rack  alter- 
nated with  these."  These  tortures,  it  is 
Specially  affirmed,  took  place  in  the  czar's 
presence,  as  he  was  afraid  to  trust  the  ex- 
amination to  the  boyars.  The  *'  czar  had  a 
strelitz  broken  on  the  wheel  chiefly  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  say  that  General  Lefort  was  the 
cause  of  the  czar's  travelling  abroad . "    '*  At 


length,  consideration  for  their  yontbfal 
and  the  weakness  of  their  unripe  ji 
saved  ^re  hundred  Strelitz  from  eapital  pan- 
ishment,  bnt  their  nosea  and  ears  vrers  cat 
off,  and  they  were  transported  to  the  lemoteBt 
frontier  provinces  with  that  indelible  aiigui 
for  the  crime  they  had  meditated.     Fieni, 
bedchamber-woman  to  Sophia,  and  the  eoo* 
fidant  of  all  her  secrets,  was  dragged  to  be 
interrogated  by  the  czar  under  the  tortiore ; 
but  when  she  was  stripped  naked,  and  graon- 
ing  under  the  lashes  of  the  knout,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  she  was  advanced  in  pregnancy ; 
and  on  being  pressed  by  the  czar  she  impated 
it  to  her  libidinoas  commerce  with  a  oertam 
chorister,  by  which  admission/ and  byoon* 
feesing  about  several  things  oonoeming  which 
she  was  questioiied,  she  freed  "herself  firom 
further  lashing."    Bat  she  was  breaded, 
nevertheless.    The  czar  himself  would  thun- 
der at  his  boyars  Ibr  trembling,  **  for  that  no 
fatter  victim  could  be  immolated  to  Qod  than 
a  wicked  man."    Men  were  even  tied  aliw 
upon  the  wheel,  only  their  feet  being  broken^ 
there  to  die  of  hunger ;  and  one  man 
hanged  close  by  the  window  of  the  czar's 
ter's  room  with  a  petition  tied  in  his  fingers, 
in  mockery  of  the  petitions  his  sister  had  re- 
ceived.   These  atrocities  were,  in  all  oaaeB, 
due  to  the  personal  order  of  the  czar,  who, 
on  one  occasion,  after  racking  a  rebel  till  the 
bystanders  *<  heard  the  horrible  crackling  of 
his  members  torn  from  their  natural  sockets," 
ordered  him  to  be  roasted  for  a  quazter  of 
an  hour.    With  that  strange  strength  which 
seems  to  be  given  to  men  in  such  hours,  the 
poor  vnntch  still  refused  to  betray  his  aoeom- 
plices,  when  *'  the  czar,  tired  at  last  of  tfaii 
exceedingly  wicked  stubbornness  of  the  tcai* 
tor,  furiously  raised  the  stick  which  he  hap> 
pened  to  have  in  his  hand,  and  thrust  it 
violentiy  into  his  jawa^-clenched  in  obstinate 
silence— to  break  them  open,  and  make  hioi 
give  tongue  and  speak.    And  these  words, 
too,  that  fell  from  the  raging  man :  '  Confess, 
beast,  confiess !  *  loudly  proclaimed  how  great 
vras  his  wrath." 

"  It  was  the  vi^e  of  the  age !  "  Trash. 
This  crowned  executioner  was  the  contem- 
porary of  William  the  Third,  of  the  mail 
who  *<  was  resolved  to  deny  his  enemy  the 
privilege  of  being  a  martyr."  '*  It  was  the 
way  of  his  people !  "  Peter  professed  to  be 
in  advance  of  his  people,  and  the  Archimandr 
rite  of  Moscow,  horrified  by  his  eruehies,  In- 
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iateveeded  for  the  Tictiiiie  and  was  roughly 
xepalfied.  ''  It  was  neeeflnxy  for  the  oounh 
try."  Death  was,  hut  not  torture  ;  for  the 
fltrelitz  simply  defied  him,  and  the  Seeretary 
of  Legation  records  repeatedly  his  impreesion 
that  these  horrible  pnnishments  had  no  efiect 
whatever.  He  was  mad !  A  madman ,  then , 
re-oi^anized  Russia,  doubled  his  empire, 
made  an  army,  built  a  fleet,  and  so  impressed 
himself  upon  Europe  that  he  received  the 
title  previously  confined  to  Alexander  of 
Maoedon  and  the?E!mperor  Karl.  The  czar  was 


simply  a  brute,  a  whitewashed  Asiatic,  capable 
like  an  Asiatics  when  opposed,  of  the  most 
horrible  cruelty,  and  wholly  insensible  even 
when  present  to  the  spectacle  of  human  suf- 
fering. We  doubt  if  it  did  not  titulate  him 
with  a  pleasurable  excitement,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  done  Nero,  and  did  do  many  a  Roman 
patrician.  There  is  no  proof  in  all  this,  that 
the  czar  was  not  the  statesman  he  is  reputed 
to  be  ;  but  that  he  was  also  a  brute  is  now 
indubitable,  and  let  him  in  future  be  so  de- 
scribed. 


A  vsBT  OLD  Majt. — An  Iowa  paper  thus  bragi 
of  **  western  productions :  **  "  The  West  can  beat 
the  East  in  raising  vegetables.  We  have  seen 
radishes  in  this  State  twenty-eight  inches  In  cir- 
eomference.  The  West  can  also  eclipse  the  Esst 
in  rattlesnakes.  Bat  in  rearing  grand&thers  and 
grandmothers  prairie  land  must  yield  the  palm 
to  down  east.  We  saw  on  our  streets,  on  the  22d 
instant,  a  man  who  was  ninety-fbur  years  old  that 
day.  He  was  bom  in  the  land  of  steady  habits 
(Woodbury,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,)  on  the 
2l8t  of  May,  1 760.  He  has  children  sixty-four 
years  old,  grandchildren  forty-foar,  and  great 
grandchildren  nineteen.  He  is  sprightly,  and 
can  walk  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day.  He  voted 
for  Washington  Uie  second  time  he  was  elected  ; 
was  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fought  at  Queens- 
town,  on  the  Niagara  river  ;  saw  Bufialo  burned 
in  Dumber  1813,  and  removed  to  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  in  1816.  Latterly  he  has  lived  in  Qrant 
eoonty,  Wisconsin.  His  mental  faculties  are  in 
good  condition,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  talk  with 
a  patriot  of  the  olden  times.  He  is  an  uncompro- 
mising Union  man,  and  thinks  no  better  of  cop- 
perheads than  Washington  did  of  tories  eighty- 
five  years  ago. 


» 


Latik  Eleot  bt  Praed  :  Greek  :  English. 
Ih  Neale's  Views  of  SeaU  ("  DeAsription  of 
Broadlsnds  "),  is  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Epi- 
taph on  Lady  Palmeraton ;  and  with  it,  one  of 
the  Greek  elegy  from  the  Anthologia,  The  fol- 
lowing, by  Praed,  written  at  Eton,  is  something 
like  the  Greek,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing in  the  same  metre— a  metre  particularly 
adiyted  to  tender  subjects  ^-* 

**  Qua  gelido  reeubas,  firustra  fbrmosa,  sepulchro 
Herba  viret,  niveis  herba  decora  rests  ; 
Nee  signant  monumenta  looum,  nee  nomen 
adcmptad 
Servant  pcrpetua  tristia  saxa  nota. 
8i  quid  id  est,  mcmini !  neo  sculptas  arte  co- 
lumnas, 
Neo  tomuli  carat  oarmina,  vera  fides. 


Sit  tibi  pre  bosto  pietas  ;  hoc  munere  vNis, 

£t  quam  non  servant  marmora,  servat  amor. 

HsBo  lyra  te  solita  est  vivam  oelebrare  me- 

amque, 

Neo  mea,  neo  viva  es,  te  tamen  usque  cano  ; 

Nam  veteres  nequennt  nisusdedisoere  chordee  ; 

£t  redeunt  labris  nomina  nota  meis. 
Nulla  dies  oritas  qum  te  non  reddat  amanti, 

Quse  te  non  revocat  vespera  nulla  redit. 
Cum  mihi  mors  aderit,  misero  rcticente  magis- 
tro, 
Sponte  sua  poterit '  Thyrza  *  referre  chelys." 

W.  t). 
— JVb(es  and  Querie$, 


THE   UNIVJERSITY  OP  GOTHNGKN. 

Long  since,  if  the  history  be  true. 
Old  mUdewed  foUos  rotting  in. 

There  was  a  Radical  who  knew 

Much  g^ief,  and  ate  much  water-gro- 

el,  meagre  mixture,  at  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Was  it  the  gentle  Mr.  Boa- 

verie,  Uie  House  who's  plotting  in? 
Or  wise  Grant  Duff,  who'd  make  a  Jew 
Professor?  or  that  prater  stu- 
pendous, James  White,  who  loved  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen  ? 

Isis  and  Cam  shall  soon  see  U- 

nitarian  Fellows  trotting  in  ; 
Colensoes  logical  and  lu- 
cid shall  tutorial  work  pursue. 
When  England  also  has  her  U- 
niveraities  of  Gottingen. 

Vain  arc  these  dreams  of  roseate  hue. 
Bewitching  and  besotting  in 

Your  restless  brain,  sagacious  Bou- 

verie :  for  all  that  you  can  do, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  won't  be  U* 
niversities  of  Gottingen. 
•  •  — Preu. 
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God's  Glory  in  the  Heavens,  By  William 
Leitch,  DD.,  Principal  and  PrimariuB  Pro- 
feeeor  of  Theology,  University  of  Queen's 
College,  Canada.    Strahan  and  Co. 

The  Lunar  World,  its  Scenervj  Motions,  etc. ; 

•  considered  with  a  View  to  Vesign.  By  Jo- 
siah  Crampton,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Killeeber, 
Author  of"  Descriptive  Astronomy,"  **  Re- 
cent Discoveries,'^ etc.    A.  and  C.  Black. 

The  question  of  a  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds,  freely  discussed  and  pretty  nearly 
exhausted,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
has  been  revived  among  one  class  of  students, 
and  with  special  reference  to  one  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  by  the  publication  of  Professor 
Hansen's  hypothesis  respecting  lunar  gravi- 
tatioif.  Anxious  to  explain  the  moon's  occa- 
sional deviation,  by  a  second  or  two, from  its 
prescribed  path.  Professor  Hansen  entered 
upon  a  series  of  minute  observations' and  cal- 
culations, resulting,  as  it  seems,  in  a  proof 
that  the  density  of  the  moon  is  unequal,  her 
real  centre  being  about  thirty-seven  miles 
distant  from  her  centre  of  gravity  ;  in  other 
Words,  that  one  of  her  sides  is  heavier  than 
the  other,  and  that  in  her  revolutions  round 
the  earth  the  lighter  side  always  faces  it.  If 
this  be  true,  as  is  urged  by  some  speculators, 
then  the  side  next  the  earth  is,  as  it  were, 
the  top  of  a  vast  mountain,  a  hundred  and 
thirty-four  miles  high,  from  which  all  air 
and  water  would  perforce  fall  down  to  the 
lower  and  heavier  regions ;  and ,  consequently, 
while  the  near  hemisphere  is  a  lifeless  des- 
ert, without  atmosphere  and  unfit  to  sus- 
tain existence,  the  hidden  side  may  have  a 
human  population,  rejoicing  in  all  the  com- 
forts which  must  result  from  having  a  double 
allowance  of  air  and  water.  <<  The  imagina- 
tion," says  Principal  Lcitch,  who  unreserv- 
edly adopts  this  theory,  "  is  set  free  to  pic- 
ture broad  oceans,  bearing  on  their  bosom  the 
commerce  of  this  new  world,  rivers  fertilizing 
the  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  buildings  of  colossal 
size.  .  .  .  We  can  conceive  the  intrepid 
lunar  inhabitants  venturing,  as  far  as  they 
can  breathe,  within  the  barren  hemisphere ; 
just  like  adventurous  travellers  on  our  globe, 
scaling  lofty  mountains,  to  obtain  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  landscape.  .  .  .  What 
an  astonishing  spectacle  must  burst  upon  the 
view  of  the  lunar  tourist  as  soon  as  he  fairly 
gets  within  the  new  hemisphere !  .  ,  .  What 


a  tale  of  wonder  will  he  have  to  tell  when, 
after  his  perilous  adventures,  he  returns  to 
the  bosom  of  his  &mily !  " 

It  is  with  such  fancy-talk  that  Dr.  Leitch 
weakens  what  would  otherwise  be  a  strong 
book  made  up  of  chapters  originally  pub- 
lished in  Good  Words,  but  here  nearly  doub- 
led in  size  by  the  addition  of  new  mfctter. 
His  volume  consists  of  &nciful  descriptions 
of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  heavens, 
interspersed  with  minute  speculations  thereon, 
and  of  sober  interesting  infJIrmation  given  in 
well-chosen,  intelligible  words,  aided  by  a 
number  of  capital  illustrations,  and  having 
for  supplement  thirty  pages  full  of  very  use- 
ful tables,  showing  at  a  glance  all  the  laws 
found  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  all  the  more  important 
results  respecting  the  volume,  mass,  density, 
diameter,  distance,  and  the  like  of  both  plan- 
ets and  fixed  stars.  There  is  so  much  pleas- 
ant and  instructive  matter  in  the  book  that 
we  regret  the  moro  that  its  author  should 
have  indulged  in  so  many  "journeys  through 
space,"  and  should  have  been  so  free  in  the 
adoption  of  new  hypotheses,  and  old  wives' 
tales,  none  of  which  can  be  proved,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  disproved.  Writ- 
ing in  1860,  he  speaks  of  the  danger  likely 
to  result  from  our  earth's  passing  through  a 
comet's  tail,  as,  among  other  things,  "  we 
know  that  the  most  deadly  miasmata  are  so 
subtle  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  them  by 
any  chemical  test,  and  a  very  homoeopathic 
dose  of  a  comet,  in  addition  to  the  elements 
of  our  atmosphere,  might  produce  the  most 
fetal  effects."  Reprinting  his  essay  in  1853, 
he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  correct  his 
own  and  other  people's  error  by  a  report  of 
the  actual  consequences  of  such  a  collision, 
experienced  in  18G1.  Some  of  his  specula- 
tions again  are  so  extravagant  that  we  are 
half  tempted  to  quote  against  him  a  story 
told  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Crampton  of  an  ec- 
centric friend  who  insisted  that  the  moon  was 
none  other  than  the  **  Heavenly  Jerusalem," 
destined,  according  to  the  literal  reading  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  to  come  down  upon 
the  earth  at  the  last  day.  * '  On  my  modestly 
hinting  that  the  appearance  of  the  moon  at 
present  did  not  seem  to  resemble  the  city 
described  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  exclaimed 
loudly  and  energetically,  *  No,  my  dear 
friend ;  that  is  the  very  point — that  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  have  come  to  the  condo- 
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Bqnare  miles  of  amble  land,  hare  been  pat  tin-  j  tions,  and  fully  adopted  tlie  goyerinuentay*- 
der  water.  Bat  mat  at  this  Roands  to  the  ear, '  tern ,  agreeing  to  paj  the  nesroee  wages.  Up 
it  is  bat  a  small  ai«a  on  the  inand  map  of  !  to  the  midcQe  of  April  the  eommissionem 
that  territoiy.  '^        ^       I  acting  under  Geneml'rhonm.  had  giren  out 

The  military  part  of  General  Thomas's  mis-  eleren  plantations  to  true  and  responsible 
sion  i8,  however,  only  one  half,  and  in  the  men.    **  I  ought  to  have  been  here  weeks 
longrun  will  prove  the  lesser  half  of  it.    The 
other  is  to  inaagurate  *'  a  system  of  culture 
for  all  blacks  who  do  not  enter  the  military 
service  ;  to  transfer  the  burden  of  their  sup- 


ago,"  says  the  general  in  a  letter  dated  Mi^ 
liken*s  Bend,  April  17th,  ''and  then  I  could 
have  made  the  experiment  fully  sucoeaiful ; 
but,  even  now,  vrith  enetgy  on  the  part  of 
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port  from  the  government  to  themselves,  and  lessees  and  superintendents,  much  more  may 

to  demonstrate  that  the  freed  negro  can  be  be  done." 

paid  fair  wages  and  yield  a  handsome  profit ,  We  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  impor- 
to  his  employer."  The  rate  of  wages  is  now  tant  oonseqnenoes  that  are  destined  to  now 
fixed  at  one  half  the  usual  average,  in  con-  from  the  institution,  by  the  Government,  of 
sideration  of  tbeiateness  of  the  se&on  before  this  negro  labor  system.  It  is  the  most  pno- 
the  plan  was  begun,  and  of  the  risks  and  un-  tieal  method  of  carrying  out  the  proclamation, 
certainties  inseparable  from  so  great  a  change  '  and  already  promises  to  untie  the  Gordian 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  negroes.  Some  knot  that  keeps  the  border  States  half  in  the 
time  must  elapw  before  they  can  be  brought  power  of  the  rebellion.  Let  it  he  established 
into  thorough  discipline,  and  feel  that  de^^ree  py  the  working  of  the  plantations  in  Arkan- 
of  confidence  in  the  new  state  of  things  with-  sas  and  Louisiana  that  the  negroes  will  do 
out  which  they  could  not  be  content.  The  better  on  wages  as  freed  men  than  they  have 
plan  is  to  let  out  plantations  to  persons  who  ever  done  as  slaves,  and  there  vrill  bo  no  need 
nave  capital  to  stock  them,  and  who  will  en-  of  the  sword  of  Alexander. 
gage  to  pay  the  negroes  vrages.  Mules  and 
utensils  Drought  in  by  the  foraging  parties 
will  be  sold  to  them  at  a  low  price.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  many  persons  who  have  oontem- 
Slated  moving  to  the  far  West  to  ^t  berond  the 
csolations  of  the  war  will  fall  m  ana  occupy 
these  nearer  lands.  Between  the  mouth  of  Ir  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
White  river  in  Arkansas  and  the  advanced  British  people  do  not  interfere  in  time,  there 
lines  of  our  army  south  there  are  now  near  is  very  great  danger  that  we  shall  find  our- 
two  hundred  abandoned  plantations  that  seWes  involved  ere  long  in  a  war  with  the  dis- 
may be  occupied  at  once.  The  tillage  is  al-  tant  empire  of  Japan — a  vrar  from  which  vro 
ready  broken,  the  ground  cleared,  and  in  '  can  reap  no  possible  glory , and  obtain  no  ad- 
many  cases  buildings  left  good  enough  for  equate  compensation  either  immediate  or  ui* 
pressing  convenience.  The  general  has  found  terior, — a  vrar,  too,  in  which  we  shall  be 
several  gentlemen  from  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  certain  to  ineur  vast  expense  and  tooommit 
to  assist  and  co-operate  in  his  plans.  Among  'mat  wrong,  and  a^inst  which  common  pni- 
others,  Judge  Dent,  of  California,  brother-in-  aenee  and  common  justice  should  combine  to 
law  of  General  Grant,  has  taken  a  plantation  warn  us.  Surely  we  have  had  cautions 
and  entered  upon  it  with  one  hundred  mules  enough  in  oar  relations  with  Eastern  nntijns ; 
early  in  April.  Oid  plantera  who  had  been  and  if  any  more  were  needed,  the  position 
or  still  arc  slaveholden  are  entering  into  the  into  which  we  are  fiist  drifting  in  referenoe 
Government's  phins.  They  are  well  aware  to  China,  and  the  ultimate  consequenoos  of 
that  the  proclamation  hasaiBposed  of  slavery  which  it  is  more  easy  to  foresee  than  to  avert, 
under  the  law,  and  their  only  course  is  to  should  sufioe.  Let  us  by  briefly  befora  our 
employ  negroes  as  free  men  on  waees.  readera  the  actual  state  of  afmin  as  they 
An  interesting  case  mentioned  by  General  stand  between  this  oonntry  and  Japan,  and 
Thomas  is  that  of  Mr.  Blontague,  a  native  of  ask  for  an  impartial  decision  and  for  timely 
Virginia,  but  long  a  prosperous  planter  in  action. 

Louisiana.    He  occupied  a  hirge  farm  on  The  Japanese  are  not  only  a  {Mouliar  peo* 

Bayou  Tensas,  with  two  hundrad  negroes,  pie,  but  a  people  whoso  peeuliarities  are  the 

not  one  of  whom  had  left  him,  though  our  very  opposite  of  ours.    They  are  singularly 

lines  were  not  far  distant.    When  the  rebel-  clever,  ingenioos  and  persevering,  ooonge- 

lion  broke  out  he  assembled  his  &mily,  and  ous,  fierce,  and  indiflerent  to  lifb.    Their sv»- 

all  joined  in  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  tem  of  government,  moveover,  is  so  siiwaJar 

He  had  suffered  much  annovanoe  from  the  and  complieated  that  it  is  even  now  doaotfal 

Tebela  and  many  indignities,  out  iras  too  old  whether  we  truly  nnderstand  its  mechanisn 

and  respectable  to  be  maltreated  personally,  or  its  functions.    One  of  the  chief  pecaliari- 

He  has  taken  one  of  the  abandoned  plania-  ties  of  these  people,  and  one  of  the  moat  rooted 
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XHE    MISSION  OF   THE  ADJUTAlfT  OEV- 

EKAL. 

General  Thoxas  left  Waubington  on  the 
26th  of  March  invested  with  fall  and  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  *'  regalate  the  whole  negro 
btuineBs ;  that  10,  to  pfeocribe  the  use  of  all 
the  phjBical  force  of  the  negro  population  in 
potting  down  the  insunection,  and  at  the 
same  tune  to  organize  the  unmilitary  part  of 
it  for  tHe  prosecution  of  productive  labor  in 
the  field."  Mr  Lincoln  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better  man  to  cany  out  his  policy.  General 
Thomas  was  bom  in  the  State  or  Delaware, 
and  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  sar- 
roanded  by  the  associations  of  shiTery.  For 
a  lonj^  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  he  was,  in  fact,  more  the  head  of 
the  army  than  General  Scott  himself,  who 
was  debarred  by  age  and  infirmity  from  active 
service.  All  military  details  were  managed 
by  him.  He  possessed  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  army  officers.  To  have  chosen  a 
stranger  to  them,  or  a  new  man  with  whom 
they  had  never  maintained  any  correspond- 
ence, or  a  civilian,  would  have  endangered 
the  success  of  the  scheme.  An  anti-slavery 
man  would  have  made  it  liable  to  suspicion 
and  severe  strictures.  General  Thomas  was 
not  in  any  degree  embarrassed  by  opinions  on 
slavery.  Ho  was  simply  a  soldier,  a  discip- 
Knarian,  brought  up  to  obey  orders,  both  in 
the  spirit  and  in  the  letter.  *'  You  know,"  he 
wrote  lately  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  '*  that  I 
have  not  the  disease  <  nigger  on  tbo  brain.' 
It  is  the  settled  policy  ofthe  government," 
he  continued,  **  to  use  this  physical  force 
in  every  possible  way  to  aid  in  crushing  the 
cursed  rcljellion,  and  to  provide  for  the  com* 
fort  and  welibeing  of  the  large  masBes  of  men , 
women,  and  children  coming  within  onr  lines. 
He  was  fully  avmre  of  tlie  prejudices  of  the 
peoi)le  of  the  free  States  a^inst  negro  emi- 
gration northward,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  the  blacks  out  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  nothing  lef^  to  do  but  to  help  them 
'*  find  their  home  in  the  land  of  their  birth." 
Such  is  the  comprehensive  mission  of  the 
adjutant  general,  to  carry  out  which  he  is 
invested  by  the  Government  with  ^'  full  and 
extraordinary  powers." 

The  first  tning  to  be  done  was  to  comma- 
nicate  directly  and  personally  with  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  army.  ^*  To  render  the 
policy  cffixstive,"  he  said,  "  it  is  neoessair 
that  every  officer  and  soldier  should  hear  it 
from  my  own  lip8,'and  not  from  irresponsible 
persons."  lie  oej^n  immediately  to  address 
the  troops  by  divisions,  in  masses  of  from  four 
to  Hcvcm  thousand  ;  and,  after  stating  the  case 
fully,  he  invited  the  men  to  call  on  any  one 
for  a  speech.    The  commanding  officers  re- 


spondedy  in  every  ii  _ 

tainlng  the  efforts  of  the  a^tant  geaeral, 
and  the  closing  ceremony — which  ^ras  to 
'^  give  three  cheers  for  the  presideni  and  tbe 
pdicy  " — ^was  joined  in  with  oni venal  and 
enthusiastic  shouts.  Not  a  diaeordaak  Toiee 
was  heard  in  the  yaat  crowds  that  wcra 
brongbt  together  on  these  oeeuionB. 

The  adjutant  general  g^ve  special  orders 
that  all  n^rocs  oominj;  within  the  lines  of 
the  anny  should  be  ^'  kmdly  treated,  dothed, 
fed,  and  the  able-bodied  armed."    He  foiiDd 
some  of  the  men  already  at  work,  bat  the 
women  and  children  were  generally  *>'  Iraddled 
together  in  ill-ventilated  camps,  in  lifctle  shan- 
ties  and  excavations  on  tbe  hill  sides,  dothed 
in  dirty  ra^,  and  without  adequate  medioal 
attendance  in  sickness."  The  mortality  among 
them  was  frightful.    At  Helena,  Arkansaa, 
tweniy-five  hundred  had  died,  and  hondreds 
in  other  places.    No  systematic  treatment  of 
them  had  been  adopted.    Though  bcswim 
well  as  teamsters  and  laborers,  they  reeeirea 
nothing  in  return  but  food  ;  and  instead  oi 
kindness,  it  was  the  *'  damned  nigger,*'  and 
he  was  "  kicked  and  cuffed  in  every  direc- 
tion . "   "No  wonder , "  says  General  Thomas, 
"  that  BO  many  returned  to  their  masters, 
saying  they  preferred  slaveiy  to  such  treat- 
ment."   But  his  coming  changed  all  this. 
It  becailfe  known  that  he  was  "  authorized  to 
give  appointments  to  proper  persons  for  or- 
ganizing regiments,  and  to  dismiss  from  the 
service  any  officer  who  maltreated  the  negro, 
or  interfered  with  the   policy  adopted   by 
the  Administration  with  regard  to  him." 
His  success  was  far  beyond  his  expectations. 
''  Officers  of  rank  who,  it  was  thought,  vroald 
stand  aloof,  or  not  lend  their  influence,  gave 
their  hearty  co-operation.    The  fact  is,  they 
only  wanted  to  know  officially  what  the  Gov- 
ernment wished,  and  they  were  ready  to  do 
their  part." 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  ta 
raise  twenty  regiments  of  new  troops.  We 
have  lately  heara  that  ten  of  these  were  or- 
ganised, and  rapid  progress  is  making  with 
the  remainder.  These  troops  are  to  be  plaoed 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  they  ars 
to  keep  down  the  guerillas  and  to  protect  the 
laboring  negroes  on  the  abandoned  planta- 
tions. **  They  can  operate  back  to  the  Red 
River  and  into  Texas.  I  shall  draw  largely," 
says  tbe  general,  **  of  negroes,  mules,  cattle, 
etc.,  from  that  extensive  belt  of  alluvial  land 
opposite,  in  Mississippi,  stretching  from  be1<)W 
Memphis  to  Vicksburg  two  and  a-nalf  degrees, 
and  reached  out  from  the  river  midway  a  de- 
cree." All  immense  district  of  this  r«*^i<m 
has  been  flooded  by  the  rebels  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  our  armies,  and  by  the  Vnlm 
army  to  destroy  their  supplies.  More  than  a 
million  of  acres,  or  about  sixteen  hundred 
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Bquftve  miles  of  amble  land,  have  been  pat  nn-  ^  tioni,  and  fally  adopted  the  gOTemnient  m- 
der  water.  But  TOSt  as  this  soands  to  the  ear, '  tern,  agreeing  to  pay  the  negroes  wag<e6.  Up 
it  is  bat  a  small  aiea  on  the  grand  map  of  ;  to  the  mid<ue  of  April  the  eommiasionen 
that  territory.  i  acting  nnder  General  Thomas  had  given  oat 

The  roilitaiy  part  of  General  Thomas's  mis-  eleren  plantations  to  true  and  responsible 
sion  i8,  however,  only  one  half,  and  in^he  men.     **I  ought  to  have  been  here  weeloi 

ago,"  says  the  general  in  a  letter  dated  Mil- 
liken*s  tiend,  April  17th,  ^<  and  then  I  could 
have  made  the  experiment  fully  suooessful ; 
but,  even  now,  with  energy  on  the  part  of 


long  run  will  prove  the  lesser  half  of  it.  The 
other  is  to  inaugurate  '*  a  system  of  culture 
for  all  blacks  who  do  not  enter  the  military 
service  ;  to  transfer  the  burden  of  their  sup- 
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port  from  the  government  to  themselves,  and  lessees  and  superintendents,  much  more  may 
to  demonstrate  that  the  freed  negro  can  be   be  done." 

paid  fiiir  ^vages  and  yield  a  handsome  profit  |  We  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  imnor- 
to  his  employer."  The  rate  of  wages  is  now  ,  tant  oonsequenoes  that  are  destined  to  now 
fixed  at  one  half  the  usual  averaee,  in  con-  '  from  the  institution,  by  the  Government,  of 
sideration  of  tha  lateness  of  the  season  before  •  this  negro  labor  system.  It  is  the  most  prao- 
the  plan  was  begun,  and  of  the  risks  and  un-  tical  method  of  carrving  out  the  proclamatioD, 
oertain  ties  inseparable  from  so  great  a  change  and  already  promises  to  untie  the  Gordian 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  negroes.  Some  knot  that  keeps  the  border  States  half  in  the 
time  must  elapee  before  they  can  be  brought  power  of  the  rebellion.  Let  it  he  established 
into  thorough  discipline,  and  feel  that  decree  ,  oy  the  working  of  the  plantations  in  Arkan- 
of  confidence  in  the  new  state  of  things  with-  sas  and  Louisiana  that  the  negroes  will  do 
out  which  they  could  not  be  content.  The  better  on  wages  as  freed  men  than  they  have 
plan  is  to  let  out  plantations  to  persons  who  ever  done  as  slaves,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
nave  capital  to  stock  them,  and  who  will  en-  .  of  the  sword  of  Alexander, 
gage  to  pay  the  negroes  wane.  Mules  and 
utensils  Drought  in  by  the  foraging  parties 
will  be  sold  to  them  at  a  low  price.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  many  persons  who  have  oontem- 
Slated  moving  to  the  far  West  to  ^t  berond  the 
csolations  ol  the  war  will  fall  m  and  occupy 
these  nearer  lands.  Between  the  mouth  of  Ir  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
White  river  in  Arkansas  and  the  advanced  British  people  do  not  interfere  in  time,  there 
lines  of  our  army  south  there  are  now  near  is  very  great  danger  that  we  shall  find  our- 
two  hundred  abandoned  plantations  that  selves  involved  erelong  in  a  war  with  the  dis- 
may be  occupied  at  once.  The  tillage  is  al-  tant  empire  of  Japan — a  war  from  which  we 
ready  broken,  the  ground  cleared,  and  in  '  can  reap  no  possible  glory, and  obtain  no  ad- 
many  oases  buildings  left  good  enough  for  equate  compensation  either  immediate  or  al- 
pressing  convenience.  The  general  has  found  tcrior, — a  war,  too,  in  which  we  shall  be 
eevcral  gentlemen  from  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  certain  to  incur  vast  expense  and  to  commit 
to  assist  and  co-operate  in  his  plans.  Among  *•  great  wrong,  and  against  which  common  pra- 
others,  Judge  Dent,  of  California,  brother-in-  dence  and  common  justice  should  cumbino  to 
lawof  General  Grant,  has  taken  a  plantation  warn  us.  Surely  we  have  had  cantiona 
and  entered  upon  it  with  one  hundred  mules  enough  in  our  relations  with  Eastern  nations ; 
early  in  April.  Old  planters  who  had  been  and  if  any  more  were  needed,  the  position 
or  still  arc  slaveholders  are  entering  into  the  into  which  we  are  ftst  drifting  in  reference 
Government's  phins.  They  are  well  aware  to  China,  and  the  ultimate  consequcnooa  of 
tlmt  tlie  proclamation  has  disposed  of  slavery  which  it  is  more  easy  to  foresee  than  to  avert, 
under  the  law,  and  their  only  course  is  to  should  snfBoe.  Let  us  lay  briefly  before  our 
employ  negroes  as  free  men  on  wages.  readers  the  actual  state  of  afmirs  as  they 

An  interesting  case  mentioned  by  General  stand  between  this  country  and  Japan,  and 
Thomas  is  that  of  Mr.  Montague,  a  native  of  ask  for  an  impartial  deoiuon  and  for  timely 
Virginia,  but  long  a  prosperous  planter  in  action. 

Louisiana.  lie  occupied  a  large  farm  on  The  Japanese  are  not  only  a  peculiar  peo- 
Bayou  Tenzas,  with  two  hundrod  negroes,  pie,  but  a  people  whose  peculiarities  are  the 
not  one  of  whom  had  left  him,  though  our  very  opposite  of  oars.  They  are  singularly 
lines  were  not  far  distant.  When  the  rebel-  clever,  ingenious  and  persevering,  coorage- 
lion  broke  out  he  assembled  his  fitmilv,  and  ous,  fierce,  and  indifferent  to  life.  Their svs- 
aU  joined  in  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  tem  of  government,  moreover,  is  so  singulsr 
He  had  suflered  much  annoyance  from  the  and  complioated  that  it  is  even  now  doootfal 
lebels  and  many  indignities,  out  was  too  old  whether  we  truly  anderstend  its  mechaoian 
and  respectable  to  be  maltreated  personally,  or  its  functions.  One  of  the  chief  peealiari- 
He  has  uken  one  of  the  abaadonad  plaDl»-  ties  of  these  people,  and  one  of  the  moat  rooted 
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feelings  and  maxims  of  its  rulers,  is  a  dread 
and  detestation  of  foreigners,  a  great  dislike 
to  their  appearance  on  the  islands,  a  dlein- 
dination  to  have  any  dealings  with  them,  and 
a  determination  to  get  rid  of  them  in  any  of 
the  many  modes  familiar  to  Asiatics — ^by  over- 
reaching and  intimidation  if  possible ;  and  if 
not,  by  open  and  pertinacious  violence.  This 
being  the  case— and  that  this  is  the  case  was 
always  understood,  though  not  always  so 
dearly  proved  and  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
us  as  it  is  now  —  it  would  have  seemed  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  have  left  the  Japanese  in 
their  resolute  isolation,  and  to  have  abstained 
from  forcing  our  unwelcome  presence  upon 
them.  Beyond  curiosity  there  was  no  very 
strong  motive  for  our  intrusion ;  for  Japan 
could  supply  us  with  no  commodities  which 
we  could  not  procure  from  China  in  still 
greater  abundance,  and  so  exclusive,  so  in- 
genious, and  so  manufacturing  a  people  were 
not  likely  to  furnish  a  very  brisk  market  for 
our  productions. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  restlessness  of 
British  commerce  and  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  British  diplomatists  combined  to 
oppose  these  prudential  considerations ;  and 
Lord  £lgin  was  instructed  to  take  advantage 
of  his  mission  to  China  to  endeavor  to  open 
political  and  mercantile  relations  with  Japan, 
and  if  possible  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
Government  which  should  include  the  author- 
ized residence  of  a  British  Mission  in  the 
principal  island,  with  (of  course^  the  usual 
immunities  and  assurances  of  saiety  enjoyed 
by  all  embassies  in  all  civilised  countries. 
Unhappily,  a^in,  Lord  Elgin  succeeded  in 
cfiecting  the  signature  of  such  a  treaty  and 
the  ratification  of  such  engagements  with  the 
Japanese  authorities,  who,  like  all  Asiatics, 
succumbed  readily  to  pressure  accompanied 
with  an  appearance  or  an  impression  of  su- 
perior power,  but  were  fully  determined  to 
evado  the  fulfilment  of  their  unwelcome  en- 
gagements as  soon  as  the  fear  and  the  pres- 
sure were  removed.  The  usual  results  fol- 
lowed. The  rooted  hostility  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  believe  of  the  people  too  — 
certainly  of  the  governing  classes -r  soon 
showed  itself.  The  mission  was  attacked  by 
ferocious  rufifians,  either  acting  under  supe- 
rior command  or  stimulated  by  spontaneous 
fanaticism ;  some  of  its  members  were  se- 
verely mutilated  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
life,  and  some  of  its  servants  were  slain ; 
similai  outrages  were  from  time  to  time  re- 
peated on  the  persons  of  British  subjects  and 
other  Europeans,  and  there  was,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  every  indication  of  a  fixed  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  natives  and  their 
rulers  to  render  our  position  there  not  only 
insupportable,  but  untenable,  by  every  means 
within  the  power  of  a  fierce,  unscrupulous, 
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and  crafty  race.    Of  course  we  demand 
dress,  apology,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
ofienders.    Of  course  the  Japanese  author- 
ities shuffle,  delay,  oflTer  excuses,  intimate 
their  powerlessness  and  their  regret,  and  if 
hard  pressed  will,  no  doubt,  put  to  death 
some  of  the  real  or  &ncied  criminals,  or 
other  worthless  lives  that  can  easily  be  sab- 
stituted  for  them.     Of  course,  too,  the  oat- 
rages  and  the  shuffling  and  the  inefficacioas 
protection  and  redress,  continue  as  before. 
Earl  Ruesell  makes  fresh  demands  and  in- 
structs the  fleet  to  support  these  in  case  of 
need :  desires  Colonel  Neale,  our  representa- 
tive at  Yeddo,  to  assure  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment that  we  are* resolved  to  stand  our 
ground  ;  intimates  that  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands  if  need- 
ful ;  and  says  *'  that  it  would  be  better  the 
Tycoon^s  palace  should  be  destroyed  than  that 
our  riffhtjul  position  by  treaty  shcnild  be  weak- 
ened or  impaired." 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  strict 
law,  interpreted  according  to  civilized  Euro- 
pean usage,  we  have  a  rightful  position  there 
by  treaty ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  being  there 
peacefully  and  by  consent,  we  cannot  submit 
to  ruffianly  outrage,  nor  permit  ourselves  to 
be  intimidated  or  driven  away  by  violence 
whether  authorized  or  spontaneous.  But  see 
where  we  have  landed  ourselves.  It  is  pretty 
evident  that  we  shall  have  to  avenge  our  own 
wronss,  and  to  defend  and  secure  our  own 
position  for  ourselves  and  by  our  own  strength. 
Now  this  means  war ;  and  war  with  a  semi- 
civilized  State  like  Japan,  means  forcible  lo- 
cation there,  the  seizure  of  territory,  perpet- 
ual hostilities,  and  ultimate  subjugation  or 
assumption  of  the  Government.  At  least 
there  is  every  probabilitly — looking  at  facts, 
judging  from  analogies,  and  arguing  from  the 
past — that  it  will  come  to  this.  Now,  have 
we  any  ri^ht  to  risk  this  ?  Is  it  worth  while 
to  risk  this  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  authorities  with  whom  we  made  the 
treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  we  established  our- 
selves in  Japan,  and  which  was  the^on5  et 
origo  of  all  the  subsequent  calamities  and 
outrages,  had  any  real  right  or  power  to  make 
such  a  treaty,  or  were  in  fact  the  true  and 
supreme  Government  of  the  land.  \i  is  cer* 
tain  that  the  ruler  with  whom  Lord  Elgin 
fancied  he  was  treating,  and  by  whom  the 
Japanese  negotiators  were  assumed  to  bo  del- 
egated, had  been  dead  some  days  before  the 
treaty  was  concluded.  It  seems  certain  also 
that  this  dead  Tycoon— even  if  he  had  been 
alive — would  Imvc  had  no  authority  to  abnw 
gate  or  violate  any  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  Japan  (as 
well  as  the  right  and  duty  of  every  native  to 
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slaj  and  exterminate  each  fbreignera)  ia  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  and  one  of 
itfi  moBt  sacred  and  positive  laws.  There 
Beems  litUo  doubt,  finally,  that  the  Japanese 
polity  is  not  only  a  monarchy  and  a  aouble 
and  a  limited  monarchy,  but  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy; that  the  Damios,  or  great  inde- 
pendent or  semi-independent  princes,  have  as 
much  right  and  power  to  say  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  done  as  the  Tycoon  or  the 
Mikado  ;  and  that  these  Damios  are  rootedly 
and  incurably  averse  to  foreign  residence  and 
foreign  commerce.  It  appears  very  probable, 
therefore,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  this 
treaty  which  Lord  Elgin  concluded  with  a  dead 
man — and  in  defence  of  which  we  appear  to 
be  on  the  point  of  goin^  to  war — ^has  no  more 
real  or  legal  validity  m  Japan  than  would 
belong  to  a  treaty  negotiateci  in  England  be- 
tween the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London  or  the 
present  Archbishop  of  OEinterbury. 

It  appears  verv  doubtful,  therefore,— al- 
most more  than  doubtful — whether  we  have 
any  title  to  be  in  Ja^n  at  all — whether  our 
establishment  there  is  not  as  great  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land  as  it  is  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation — and  in  consequence 
whether  we  are  either  legally  or  morally  en- 
titled to  exact  vengeance  for  outrages  which 
have  originated  in  a  mistake  of  Lord  Elgin's 
and  a  cowardly  deception  or  an  unauthorixed 
assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese negotiators.  It  appears  very  doubtful, 
moreover,  whether  the  I^coon  (to  whom,  aa 
the  nominal  civil  head  of  the  Government, 
we  must  address  our  demands  for  atonement 
and  protection^  has  any  real  power  to  reach 
the  ruffians  wno  have  assailed  and  insulted 
us,  or  to  punish  the  princes,  nearly  as  high 
in  station  as  himself^  whose  servants  were 
probablv  the  perpetrators,  or  to  affi)rd  us, 
even  if  nc  so  desired,  any  efficient  security  for 
the  future.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  he  can- 
not. These  thin^  being  so,  what  ought  to 
be  oar  course  as  lust  men — what  our  decision 
and  our  line  of  proceeding  as  wise  men  ? 
Are  we  to  go  to  war  with  a  semi4)arbarous 
and  remote  power  in  order  to  enforce  a  treaty 
of  which  the  original  validity  is  questionable 
in  the  extreme,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a 
position  which  is  unprofitable  and  will  prob- 
ably tarn  out  to  be  untenable?  Is  there  any 
object— can  there  be  any  hope— of  maintain- 
ing friendly  relations,  or  commercial  transac- 
tions, or  diplomatic  intercourse,  with  a  peo- 
{)le  who  hold  it  to  be  meritorious  as  well  as 
awful  to  slay  all  foreigners,  whoae  first  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy  is  to  eschew  aU  ex- 
ternal trade,  who  hate  as  as  Christians  in 
addition,  and  whose  Government  is  so  com- 
plicated that  we  do  not  to  this  day  know 
Hhere  or  in  whom  the  actual  sovereignty  re- 
sides? Is  there  any  object  in  attempting  this  ? 
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la  tiiere  any  pwapeot  of  soooeeding  in  it? 
Have  we  any  moral  right  to  persist  in  it? 
Ought  not  the  British  nation,  at  once  and  in 
time,  to  say  to  Lord  Russell :  *'  We  will  not 
drift  or  be  dragged  into  so  qaeationable,  so 
costly,  and  so  profitless  a  quarrel.  Exact  leU 
ribution,  if  you  can  discover  the  real  crimi- 
nals. Take  due  vengeance  for  lawless  rof* 
fianism,  if  yoa  can  take  vengeance  on  the 
guilty.  Leave  your  mark  behind  vou,  aa 
vou  did  in  Gabul,  if  you  think  that  English 
honor  needs  this,  or  will  bum  the  brignter 
and  look  the  purer  for  it.  But  do  not  let  one 
false  stop  entail  a  long  series  of  fiUse  steps. 
Retreat  while  it  is  yet  time  from  a  position 
which  you  never  ought  to  have  occupied. 
And,  above  all,  do  not  repeat  our  old  blun« 
der  of  allowing  jealousy  of  future  possible 
designs  of  Russia  to  drive  us  into  transao- 
tions  which  are  sure  to  involve  us  in  incalcula- 
ble cost,  which  is  certain  to  be  profitless,  and 
in  mach  wrong,  which  may  ultimately  lie 
heavy  on  the  conscience  of  the  natiim.' ' 


From  The  Spectator,  23  May. 
THE  KEW  OOMPLtCATIONS  IN  CHINA. 

fTHB  debate  of  the  15th  May  on  our  posi- 
tion in  China  is,  perhaps,  better  worth  study- 
ing than  any  which  has  occurred  this  year. 
Nobody,  it  Lb  true,  said  anything  which  it  la 
not  more  or  less  a  waste  of  time  to  read. 
Mr.  liddell  had  got  up  his  subject  carefullj 
enough,  but  he  managed  to  make  a  topic 
which,  beyond  most  political  facts,  apjicnls 
to  the  imagination,  unendorably  dry.  Mr. 
Millie  defended  the  Taepings  very  much  like 
a  lawyer  pleading  for  clients  for  whom  wit- 
nesses to  character  were  indispensable,  and 
nobody  else  oflfored  a  •single  remark.  The 
House  ^tM  thin  to  dreariness.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  sat  fast  asleep,  Mr.  Lavard  had  devised 
an  adroit  but  somewhat  audacious  quibble  to 
avoid  explaining  his  views,  and  till  the  ques- 
tion had  been  put  and  disoassion  brought  to 
an  end  no  other  member  rose.  Then,  iiw 
deed,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Lord  Naas  jumped  up 
to  complain,  with  qaernlous  powerlesaness, 
of  the  slight  passed  upon  the  House,  but  their 
acrid  remonstrance  produced  only  a  techni- 
cal and  erroneous  explanation  from  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  and  a  debate  which  involved  the  fate 
of  a  third  of  the  hnman  family  ended  in  a 
useless  display  of  chagrin.  The  whole  affiiir 
was  an  unexpected  display  of  the  parli%ment- 
ary  telent  for  silence,  a  novel  capacity  of 
which  it  has  this  year  given  over-abundaaf 
proofs.  We  wish  we  could  believe  it  was 
also  an  unweloome  display,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  emotion  so  healthy. 

Membera  and  constatuente  are,  we  suspect, 
alike  eontented  with  the  preseni  state  of  aC> 
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fairs.  They  ape  not  prepared  to  advocate 
openly  the  oonqaest  of  Chma,  or  even  a  visi- 
ble Protectorate,  nor  are  thej  qui  to  sure  that 
they  vrant  so  new  and  so  vast  a  responsibility 
as  the  oiganization  of  a  new  governmeDt  for 
three  hatred  millions  of  men .  But  if  Prov- 
idenoe  and  Lord  Palmeraton  have  the  courage 
and  will  do  the  work  for  themselves,  and  lead 
England  on  to  empire  in  China,  witbout  ask- 
ing too  many  votes,  why,  then,  the^  highly 
Spprove  of  that  development  of  Britain's  man- 
est  destiny.  Anv  result  except  defeat  must, 
it  is  thought,  be  beneficial.  If  Captain  Os- 
borne becomes  vizier  under  a  Chinese  sover- 
eign, and  EngUshmen  rule  all  China,  as  they 
once  ruled  India,  through  a  mogul,  there  will 
be  a  boundless  field  for  British  daring  and 
enterprise.  If  ho  only  acquires  the  control 
of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  trade  of  that  glo- 
rious valley,  second  in  wealth  and  population 
only  to  that  of  the  Can^res,  will  supply  the 
pbice  of  all  we  may  lose  in  the  tnrible  Amer- 
ican struggle.  As  for  the  natives  they  nmst 
be  benefited,  for  deep  in  the  English  heart 
lies  the  belief  that  nis  rule  anywhere,  in 
Sixsily  or  Ben^l,  in  New  Zealand  as  in  Shang- 
hai,  is  a  vivifying  dominion,  a  sovereignty 
which  develops  instead  of  compressing,  and 
•which  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the 
«way  of  Austria  over  Venice,  or  Spain  over 
her  colonies,  than  despotism  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  constitutional  life.  In  Asia  es- 
pecially conquest  rather  soothes  than  annoys 
the  national  conscience,  and  if  Lord  Pal- 
merston  can  conquer  and  conq^uer  without 
British  taxes,  the  nation  feels  with  delighted 
piety  that  the  designs  of  Providence  nave 
found  a  fitting  exponent.  So  deeply  are  these 
ideas  engrained  m  the  minds  of  the  middle- 
class,  so  strongly  do  they  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination of  politicians,  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, and  the  zeal  o(  the  missionary  bodies, 
that  were  the  subject  referred  to  the  hustings 
we  should  despair  of  moderation.  Fortu- 
nately the  matter  has  not  yet  passed  out  of 

*  the  hands  of  members,  and  the  educated  class 
among  whom  they  live,  and  as  Lord  Naas  has 
promised  to  re-open  the  ground  after  Whit- 
suntide, we  will  endeavor  once  more  to  show 
cause  for  protesting  against  this  policy  of 
stumbling  olindfold  into  a  throne. 

Are  we  prepared  to  rule  China  7  for  that 
is  the  Question  which  Parliament  has  to  de- 
cide. Every  Bucoeesiye  mail  explains  more 
clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  which 
Mr.  Ijajard  tries  so  sedulously  to  show  through 
a  dimmishin^  ^ass.    The  weak  court  of 

*Pekin,  with  its  frt^ige  shattered  by  recent 
invasion,  its  reserve  stren^h  crippled  by  the 
gradual  tiansfer  of  its  influence  over  the 
Steppes  to  St.  Petersburg,  its  coast  harassed 
by  pirates,  and  itscentrafprovinces  desolated 
by  an  intestine  war,  is  alippiiig  into  the  po- 


sition of  the  court  of  Constantinople.  Ro^^ 
sia,  which  has  already  token  two  great  prov- 
inces— ^Manohourla  and  Saghalicn — is  now 
striving  to  secure  a  third  the  great  Island  of 
Chusan,  the  finest  base  for  dominion  in  China 
existing  on  her  coast.  She  plays  her  game 
with  the  tremendous  advantage  of  being  the 
only  power  whose  frontiers  march  with  those 
of  China,  and  who  can  employ  on  an  emer- 

fenoy  the  dreaded  troops  of  the  Deeert. 
here  is  nothing  to  stop  her,  if  so  incUned, 
from  flooding  the  nortnem  provinoes  with 
irregular  cavalry,  with  whom  Prince  Kung 
has  no  troops  to  contend.  France,  with  a 
splendid  fleet,  a  strong  bod^  of  marinee,  aid 
obtainable  from  the  Philippines^  and  Saigun 
for  a  secure  depdt,  has  alroidy  organised  five 
regiments  of  Franco-Chinese,  whom  the  man- 
darins apparently  distrust  with  the  extremest 
jealousy,  and  is  believed  in  Hong  Kou  to 

fiance  wistfully  at  the  rich  province  of  Cheh- 
iang.  England,  recognized  for  half  a  oen- 
Uurr  by  Pekin  as  its  most  dangerous  foe, 
with  a  still  stronger  fleet,  an  army  Chinese 
are  accustomed  to  fear,  two  bases  in  China 
itself,  and  a  boundless  reservoir  of  resources 
in  India — Sikhs,  especially,  being  plentiful 
as  snails — has  poBsesscd  herself  of  the  control 
of  the  customs^revenue,  has  received  permis- 
sion to  organize  an  Anglo-Chinese  .marine 
and  acted  on  it,  and  has  gained  an  influence 
in  the  court  with  which  only  Russia  contends 
with  success.  The  old  story  of  Constantinople 
is  repeated  under  the  old  conditions.  Eadi 
embassy  intrigues  for  itself,  and  every  new 
concession  to  one  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  new 
demands  from  the  other.  Every  squabble 
and  alliance  and  intrigue  in  Europe,  is  re- 
flected instantly  in  the  far  East,  and  a  note 
in  the  Moniteur  on  Poland,  afiecte  the  suc- 
cess with  which  Russia  resists  Great  Britein 
at  Pekin.  To  the  natural  and  inevitable 
dangers  of  the  situation,  the  certainty  of 
sway  to  be  acquired  by  Captain  Osborne,  the 
risk  of  new  wars  with  China,  provoked  by 
the  excited  jealousy  of  the  mandarins,  is  now 
added  to  the  constant  risk  of  collisions  among 
the  foreigners,  a  risk  which  increases  daily  as 
the  moderating  native  power  declines.  It  is 
the  contest  of  Bussy  and  Clive  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale,  with  more  extended  means,  by 
agents  who  are  conscious,  as  neither  Clive  nor 
Bussy  were,  of  the  great  issue  involved .  It  is 
a  second  ^  ^  Eastern  Question , ' '  deliberately  su- 
peradded to  the  difficulties  of  the  old  one— <me 
which,  as  politicians  painfully  know,  may  al- 
waysat  any  moment  pinn^  the  world  into  war. 
As  yet  England,  despite  the  Russian  an- 
nexations, has  apparently  won  the  game. 
The  control  of  the  customs'  revenue  and  the 
command  of  the  internal  fleet  will  give  her  an 
ascendancy,  which  will  excite  to  the  utmost 
the  jealowgr  snd  the  exertions  of  her  most 
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powerful  rivalfl.  That  ascendenoy  in  itself 
10  certain  to  produce  war,  for  tne  Chinese 
are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  resent  it,  and 
shield  their  own  weakness,  as  did  the  princes 
of  Madras,  by  setting  the  rival  intruoers  by 
the  ears.  Intrigue  will  be  followed  by  pun- 
ishment, and  punishment  in  the  East  can  be 
inflicted  only  dy  despotism.  Whether  Eng- 
land seats  herself  at  Pekin,  or  only  requires 
the  emperor,  as  the  price  of  protection,  to 
**  accept  the  advice  "  of  her  envoy — which  is 
all  the  nizam  is  obliged  to  do— does  not  mat- 
ter  a  straw.  In  citlier  case  this  country  is 
rceponBihle  to  God  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Tai>t  population  whose  rulers  and  organiza- 
tion she  has  superseded.  Is  that  what  the 
«  people  want?  Are  wc,  with  India  still  to 
govern,  with  whole  provinces  there  lei^  with- 
out administration  other  than  that  of  a  single 
overworked  English  lad,  with  a  limitless  ter- 
ritory to  develop,  and  direct  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, in  the  presence  of  which  questions 
about  Schleswig  liolstein  and  such  like  arc 
parish  squabbles,  to  burden  ourselves  with 
an  even  vaster  task  ?  Is  there  no  exhaustion 
possible  to  an  energy  already  strained  to  its 
uttermost  in  every  region  of  the  globe  ?  The 
ten-pounders  behove  there  is  not,  and  we 
know  of  no  power  to  override  their  decision ; 
but,  at  least,  let  them  be  fully  informed.  To 
embark  in  such  an  enterprise  without  one 
honest  debate,  one  clear  declaration  of  policy, 
one  attempt  to  prove  that  a  minister  compre- 
hends the  vastness  of  the  issue  at  stake,  is 
more  than  a  cabioet  error.  1 1  is  an  impudent 
affront  to  the  poplo  who,  defeated,  will  have 
to  pay  the  bill,  or,  successful,  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

But,  says  the  Times,  we  cannot  help  our- 
selves, we  cannot  recede,  wo  cannot  destroy 
oar  revenue,  or  abandon  our  trade,  and  both 
are  lost  unless  we  protect  them  by  force. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  proposition,  for  we 
may  be  now  reaping  the  fruit  of  our  own 
acts,  which  first  shattered  the  Chinese  system, 
and  then  introduced  powers  other  than  our 
own  to  trample  among  the  debris  with  a  view 
to  restoring  order.  But  the  necessity  for  any 
policy  is  only  another  reason  for  describing 
it.  If  we  really  are,  as  the  Tima  affirms,  in 
the  grasp  of  a  remorseless  iate,  which  is 
dragging  us  against  our  will  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  continent,  then,  indeed,  is  it  time 
to  oonsider  the  mode  in  which  we  may  per- 
form our  '*  obvious  duties" — tlie  American 
calls  them  manifest  destinies — ^with  the  least 
saflbring  to  the  worms  over  whom  tbo  plow 
has  to  pass.  A  talent  for  silence  is  a  great 
power  only  when  the  course  to  be  defended  is 
Indefensible. 

TBim  SEEOES.     UTINO  AGS.  1038 
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From  The  Examiner,  9  May. 
THB  RUSSIAN  REPLIB3. 

Russia  has  lone  been  vain  of  her  skill  in 
diplomacy :  and  there  has  seldom  been  a  time 
in  which  she  had  more  need  of  sagacity  and 
temper  in  the  piiictice  of  that  art  than  now. 
All  the  Governments  of  Europe  (with  the 
shabby  exception  of  Prussia)  have  recently 
addressed  to  her  remonstrances,  some  traced 
indeed  in  the  palest  ink  of  deprecation,  but 
others  in  a  bold  hand,  indicative  of  urgency 
and  dctf^ination,  to  exact  an  answer,  and 
all,  it  must  be  owned,  exceedinglv  provoking 
to  a  haughty  court  and  cabinet.  Wc  have  not 
yet  seen  in  cxtenso  the  renlies  sent  to  Stock- 
holm, Turin,  or  Madrid ;  out  the  text  of  that 
forwardeil  to  Vienna  is  sufficiently  brief  and 
contemptuous.  With  an  incffiible  tone  of 
insolent  politeness,  it  abstains  from  recrimi- 
nation, omits  all  vulgar  reproach,  and  for- 
bears to  name  Uungarr  or  Cracow.  But 
with  the  privileged  familmrity  of  brotherhood 
in  oppression  it  says — we  quite  understand 
the  fright  you  are  in  and  the  cause  of  it ;  you 
know  that  our  vested  interests  in  spirit  are 
the  same,  and  we  think  you  had  better  get  to 
work  your  own  fire-engines  against  **  cosmo- 
politan revolution,"  and  leave  us  to  work 
ours  in  our  own  way  without  pretending  to 
teach  or  preach,  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, wo  raus^  submit  would  bo  rather  ri- 
diculous. Kather  ridiculous,  Indeed,  if  Aus- 
tria expects  to  keep  Galicia  and  not  to  restore 
Cracow .  France  nas  a  case  for  expostulation, 
that  of  the  indefeasible  right  of  humanity  and 
of  nationhood  ;  Enjrland  has  a  case  for  remon- 
strances, that  of  violated  treaties ;  but  Au»> 
tria,  speaking  as  she  does  by  the  mouth  of 
Count  Bechl^rg,  has  no  case  either  on  the 
footing  of  national  right  or  of  international, 
for  she  has  violated  both,  in  the  case  of  Poland 
signally  and  shamelessly ,  and  she  has  neither 
the  conscience  to  make  reparation  or  pretend 
to  do  so.  Her  lecturing  the  czar  on  the 
misrule  of  his  Polish  provinces,  because  it 
may  endanger  the  retention  of  hers  is  the  im- 
pertinence of  imbecility,  which  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
should  not  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  at  any 
length.  Copies  of  the  polite  or  elaborate  an- 
swers addressed  to  Lonaon  and  Paris  are  sent 
to  Count  Balabine,  for  the  information  of  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  and  out  of  these  it  is  wd- 
oome  to  spell  if  it  can  the  intentions  of  Alex- 
ander II. 

The  replies  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
the  Western  Powers  are  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, in  length  or  ingenuity.  With  as  little 
in  common  as  the  expostulations  that  hate 
drawn  them  forth,  they  are  obvioosly  inspired 
by  one  aim  and  purpose,  namely,  that  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  soggesUoos  of  France- 
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and  thoee  of  England,  and  endeayoring  to  di- 
vide their  ooanselB.  Will  this  aatute  deeign 
saoceed?  To  judge  aright  on  this  point  we 
mvLBi  weigh  well  the  difference  between  the 
policy  of  the  two  GoYernments,  which  Russia 
either  sees,  or  effects  to  see,  revealed  in  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Russell  and  M.  Drouyn  de 
LhujB. 

It  is  indeed  quite  true,  as  we  pointed  out 
last  week,  that  while,  faithful  to  our  tradi- 
tions, we  take  our  stand  upon  the  principle 
of  l^ality,  and  invoke  in  defence  of  down- 
trodden Poland  the  protective  spirit  %hich,  as 
regards  that  country,  breathes  in  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  the  French  Government,  equally 
true  to  imperial  memories  and  instincts,  could 
not  be  expected  to  take  similar  ground,  but 
with  great  reason  and  justice  preferred  to 
found  its  appeal  for  lenity  and  lilbertv  on  the 
broader  and  certainly  not  less  firm  oasis  of 
indefeasible  right  and  the  inextinguishable 
claim  of  nationality.  With  our  ideas  and 
maxims  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  neighboring  States,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  make  any  serious  or 
effective  remonstrance  on  behalf  of  Poland, 
had  we  not  been  entitled  to  treat  the  case  as 
essentially  an  exceptional  one,  and  to  urge 
the  infraction  of  treaty  obligations  made  with 
us  by  Russia. 

On  the  other  hand  remembering  that  bv  the 
very  document  we  invoke  the  house  of  tfona^ 
parte  is  dynastically  outlawed,  and  territorial 
fimits  are  assigned  to  France,  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria which  the  two  former  regard  it  as  their 
highest  praise  and  pride  to  have  obliterated 
by  the  sword,  it  was  impossible  that  Napo- 
leon III.  should  have  based  his  claim  to  inter- 
position on  behalf  of  the  Poles  on  any  other 
grounds  than  those  which  he  assumed  when 
going  forth  to  liberate  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic. 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  with  the  approved 
cunning  of  a  trained  diplomatist,  seizes  on 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  of  the  two 
despatches,  and  deals  with  them  accordingly. 
He  pretends  to  be  charmed  with  the  frank- 
ness and  freedom  of  Imperial  France ;  he 
agrees  ad  liter  am  with  the  assertion  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  that  the  qualified  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  formerly  conceded  by  Rus- 
sia proved  unstable  and  al>ortive  ;  and  there- 
fore he  effects  to  take  for  granted  that 
France  will  concur  in  the  futility  of  making 
any  farther  attempts  in  the  like  direction. 
But  Napoleon  lU.  well  knows  how  busily  the 
democratic  spirit  is  at  work  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  as  its  most  signal  conquerer  in  his 
own  dominions,  his  aid  is  prayed  by  the  czar 
in  resistinff  it  in  his.  Will  not  the  hero  of 
the  coup  Jritat  help  Russia  to  restore  order  in 
Warsaw  ?  There  is  no  lack  of  embracing  in 
ihe  rest  of  the  despatch.    The  btttemeoB  of 
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the  implied  sarcasm  above  noted  is  wiupyed 
up  in  the  most  luscious  of  diplomatic  oonroo- 
tions,  and  there  never  was  such  a  dose  of  re- 
proachful poison  accompanied  by  so  many 
soft  nothings.  Let  France  only  name  ber 
terms,  and  she  may  have  them :  anything,  to 
crush  revolution  at  home,  and  break  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Western  Powers.  But  what, 
afler  all,  is  the  worth  of  such  wit?  Can  the 
court  of  Russia  be  so  ill-informed  as  not  to 
know  that  the  Polish  question  is  the  one  of 
all  others  upon  which  the  versatile  £mperor 
of  the  French  cannot,  if  he  would,  torn 
round?  All  France  is  for  the  Poles ;  and  an 
armed  intervention  for  their  rescue  would  be 
the  most  popular  enterprise  in  which  the  im- 
perial  Government  could  engage.  Martial 
sympathy,  religious  feeling^,  popular  good 
will,  national  tradition,  pomt  this  onoe  in 
the  one  way.  It  will  be  a  marvel  should 
considerations  of  mere  prudence  lead  to  a  re- 
sistance of  the  strong  temptation.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  to  help  Poland 
effectively,  a  vast  army  must  traverse  the 
whole  breadth  of  Germany,  and  waee  a  cam- 
paign on  the  Vistula  or  the  Bug.  To  create 
an  efifective  diversion  in  favor  of  the  insur- 
gents, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  provoke 
into  taking  the  wrong  side  aU  the  preindices 
and  passions  and  petty  interests  of  Father- 
land. Sweden  pants  as  a  hound  in  the  leash ; 
and  the  interests  of  Western  Europe  are 
more  deeply  concerned  in  restoring  the  free- 
dom of  tne  Baltic  than  in  the  re-cstablish- 
mcnt  of  Polish  independence.  Then  there  \m 
Posen,  with  its  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
youth  trained  to  arms,  ready  to  join  the  in- 
surrection at  the  first  whisper  of  a  French 
army  bivouacked  on  cven'the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  It  may  be  very  clever  in  Prince 
Gortschakoff  thus  ironically  to  accept  the 
French  remonstrance,  and  to  remind  the 
French  Government  of  its  own  difficulties  and 
dangers ;  but  looking  at  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  the  policy  of  such  esoteric  pleae- 
an  try  may  be  more  than  doubted. 

Before  handing  to  Lord  Russell  Prince 
Gortschakoff 's  repl^,  Baron  Brunnow  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  interrogatory  whose  6ig> 
nificancy  cannot  be  mistaken.  Referring  to 
a  former  oonversation,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor asked  whether  he  was  sUll  to  understand 
that  in  remonstrating  with  his  GovemmeBt 
about  Poland,  the  intentions  of  England  were 
pacific  ?  Here,  again  we  are  incUned  to  saj 
— too  clever  by  half.  The  anxiety  to  bind 
our  Government  beforehand  not  to  be  angry, 
no  matter  what  the  answer  to  its  friendly  &^ 
poetuiations  might  bo,  was  a  transparent  and 
therefore  an  unwise  manonivre,  and  one  which 
betrayed  considerable  misgivings  as  to  the  ul- 
timate issue.  There  certainly  never  was 
penned  a  more  elaborate  slight  to  the  rcdama- 
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tions  of  a  friendly  power  than  that  to  which 
we  allude.    While  admitting  that  under  the 
Treaty  of  1815  Europe  agr^  to  the  terri- 
torial retention  of  partitioned  Poland  hy  the 
Three  Powers,  upon  the  express  etij^ulation 
that  the  Poles  should  obtain  the  rights  of 
**  representation  and  national  institutions,  to 
be  determined  in  conformity  with  the  politi- 
cal existence  which  each  of  the  Goyemmenta 
to  which  they  belonged  should  consider  it 
nseful  and  expedient  to  erant  to  them," — 
and  while  admitting  that  in  compliance  with 
this  substantially  plain  though  verbally  vague 
condition,   Alexander  I.   gave   the   newly- 
erected    kingdom   an   elective   constitution 
and  a  national  army, — Prince  Qortschakoff 
has  the  temerity  to  argue  that  by  the  grant- 
ing of  such  institutions  the  promise  of  the 
czar  was  redeemed,  and  that  by  their  alleged 
failure  to  satisfy  the  people,  they  and  aU 
other  similar  institutions  were  forever  for- 
feited.   What  are  the  facts  ?    Whatever  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  ^e  so-called 
Constitution  of  the  24th  December  1815  may 
have  been,  it  was  never  put  to  the  proof ;  for 
within  a  few  months  of  its  pompous  promul- 
gation, cabals  were  raised  against  it  by  the 
Russian   aristocracy,   because  a  dependent 
realm  had  thus  been  given  a  degree  of  liberty 
which  they  feared  might  be  extended  to  the 
other  dominions  of  the  ccar ;  and  regardless 
of  every  principle  of  honor,  of  the  treaty 
pledged  to  Europe,  and  his  royal  promise  to 
the  Poles,  Alexander  I.  octroyed  his  boasted 
constitution,  and  during  the  residue  of  his 
reign  never  again  attempted  to  redeem  his 
word.    And  this  perfidy  it  is  that  Prince 
Qortschakoff  now  pleads  in  juBtification  of 
the  insolent  and  barbarous  decree  of  eternal 
forfeiture  which  Nicholas  in  his  fury  pro- 
nounced when  the  defrauded  and  enragpd 
Poles  took  arms  to  assert  their  rights  in  1831. 
Lord  Russell  is  no  novice  in  political  contro- 
versy, but  even  if  ho  were,  he  could  have 
little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  arrogant 
folly  as  it  deserves.    Wo  have  no  doubt  that 
be  was  perfectly  sincere  when  he  told  Baron 
Brunnow  that  his  remonstrance  had  been 
made  with  no  other  than  pacific  motives  and 
intentions ;  but  the  beet  wishes  and  the  most 
friendly  intentions  cease  to  bo  worth  any- 
thing when  they  are  only  to  justify  iniquity 
and  fraud.    In  the  main  our  purpose  and 
tliat  of  Franco  is  the  same  in  this  matter ; 
and  by  artifices  like  these  the  astute  di- 
plomacy of  St.  Petersburg  is  but  moredoeely 
twwting  the  cord  round  ila  own  nook. 
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PRUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
curious  contrast  presented  by  the  two  States 
which  on  either  side  of  the  Baltic  bound  the 
Russian  Empire.  Both  of  them  proud  of  past 
military  achievements,  and  botn  poasessinff 
the  forms  and  privileges  of  Gonstituticmu 
Government,  thejr  naturally  claim  our  sym* 
pathy,  and  may,  if  they  wiU,  have  our  conil* 
mice.  In  the  prosperitv,  freedom,  and  in* 
dependence  of  Sweden  and  of  Prussia  we  have 
the  deenest  interest.  No  serious  evil  can 
befal  eitner  of  them  to  which  we  can  be  in- 
difierent;  no  important  error  can  be  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  either  which  we 
can  observe  vrithout  regret.  In  alliance  with 
each  other  and  with  us,  their  security  against 
their  overbearing  and  encroaching  Musoovite 
neighbor  wonld  practically  be  complete ;  dis- 
united, and  bent  on  pursuing  opposite  lines 
of  national  policy,  one  or  other,  if  not  both, 
most  always  be  exposed  to  humiliation  in 
time  of  peace  and  aggression  in  time  of  vrar. 
The  instinct  of  Russians  ambition  bids  her 
seek  the  open  sea.  So  long  as  her  marine  is 
liable  to  be  shut  up  within  the  gates  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Baltic,  she  cannot  deceive 
henelf  as  to  the  fact  that  she  is  not  a  naval 
power ;  and  she  cannot  therefore  contend  on 
equal  terms  with  the  great  Oceanic  States, 
Great  Britain,  America,  and  France.  No 
disdaimer,  however  plausible  or  solemn,  can 
therefore  shake  our  belief  that  she  cherishes 
the  hope,  and  entertains  the  purpose,  of  one 
day  possessing  an  outlet  for  her  commerce 
and  her  arms  on  the  coast  of  the  Msditerrap 
nean  or  the  Atlantic.  The  duty  of  Western 
Christendom  is  to  keep  the  danger  of  such 
an  acquisition  ever  in  view,  in  order  to  pr^ 
vent  it.  For  Russia  can  never  lawfully  or 
Intimately  obtain  a  port  or  arsenal  outside 
the  narrow  seas  ;  she  can  never  obtain  it  but 
by  spoliation  and  conquest,  by  the  same  means 
as  she  obtained  Finland  and  Bessarabia,  and 
would,  if  she  had  been  permitted,  have  ap- 
propriated the  remaining  provinces  of  Turkey 
in  Europe. 

In  an  eril  hour  we  were  led  by  an  all-en* 
grossing  fear  of  French  ambition  to  acquiesce 
in  the  partition  of  Sweden,  which  was  in 
every  respect  as  sinister  and  shameless  an  act 
of  rapine  as  the  partition  of  Poland.  Fin- 
land  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  great  mari- 
time kingdom  of  the  north  as  Ireland  is  oF 
this  united  realm ;  and  its  alienation  and 
occupation  by  the  hostile  and  arbitrary 
power  is  a  standing  menace  and  injury  to 
Sweden,  which  nothing  can  so  perfectly  illus* 
trate  as  the  hypothesis  we  have  named.  Eu- 
rope felt  this  so  strongly,  that  in  1814  Vcft' 
way  WAS  nnrighieoasly  aiTcn  from  Deomarik 
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and  joined  to  Sweden  bj  way  of  compensation 
for  what  she  bad  lost;  In  area  ana  popula- 
tion the  stolen  goods  thus  given  were  cqiiiTa- 
lent  to  what  had  been  taken  away.  But  po- 
litically they  did  not  and  could  not  redress 
the  wrong.  Russia,  in  fortified  possession  of 
Finland,  is  half-way  towards  the  great  object 
of  her  ambition ;  for  her  power  thence  to 
harass  and  invade  her  Scandinavian  neighbor 
is  increased  by  at  least  fifly  per  cent.  With 
her  usual  cunning,  she  has  not  for  some  time 
made  any  overt  attempt  at  a  further  absorp- 
tion of  territory ;  but  the  overshadowings  of 
her  power  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  were 
deemed  by  many  to  have  struck  a  fatal  chill 
into  the  head  if  not  the  heart  of  her  intended 
yictim .  Her  secret  diplomacy  it  was  said  had 
coiled  itself  around  the  Swedish  Government ; 
and  though  the  memories  and  the  hopes,  the 
pride  and  the  pluck  of  the  people  were  un- 
tainted and  untouched,  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained, and  not  without  reason,  that  many 
nobles  and  officials  had  been  corruptly  won 
over  by  the  arts  which  it  was  known  nad  been 
widely  employed  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
The  attitude  of  the  Court  of  Stockholm  dur- 
ing the  Russian  war  of  1854-55  tended 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  dissipate  these  im- 
pressions ;  unjustly  so,  as  we  conceive,  be- 
cause, unless  the  Western  Powers  had  been 
prepared,  as  they  ^confessedly  were  not,  to 
pledge  themselves  never  to  make  peace  until 
Finland  was  restored,  it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  extreme  rashness  on  the  part  of  Sweden 
to  have  attempted  its  recovery  by  force  of 
arms.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France  had  blindly  bound  them- 
selves not  to  abet  any  attempt  to  reduce  Rus- 
sia to  her  ancient  limits.  Circassia,  Poland, 
and  Finland  lifted  up  their  imploring  hands 
in  vain.  The  golden  opportunity  was  missed , 
and  we  now  see  the  consequences  of  that 
lamentable  mistake.  Meanwhile,  Sweden 
seems  to  have  become  conscious  of  her  humil- 
iating and  perilous  position ;  and  though  still 
unable  to  break  out  of  the  go-cart  of  diplo- 
macy, her  king  and  people  have  given  unmis- 
takable signs  of  their  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  Poles,  and  of  the  profound  conviction  that 
in  the  fate  of  the  heroic  struggle  they  are 
waging,  their  own  future  is  morally  bound 
up.  The  remonstrance  of  Count  Mander- 
stroem  on  behalf  of  the  gallant  insurgents  is 
a  poor  and  pitiful  affiiir  as  far  as  mere  words 
go,  yet,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  its  spirit  is  far  manlier  and  its 
meaning  more  significant  than  the  shabby  de- 
spatch sent  from  Turin,  or  the  dastardly  pro- 
duction forwarded  from  Madrid.  The  posi- 
tion of  Sweden  is.  indeed,  so  critical,  ana  her 
present  safety  ana  future  success  is  an  object 
of  so  much  moment  to  Western  Europe,  that 
«he  Ought  not  to  be  urged  to  move  mter  or 
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further  than  she  feels  within  herself  strength 
to  sustain  her.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the 
re-awakened  spirit  of  the  nation  seeks  and 
finds,  in  her  free  Parliament  and  press,  the 
means  of  declaring  to  the  world  howansioasly 
it  watches  the  great  Btrafi;gle  of  Poland  for 
national  emancipation. andnow  undyinglyit 
resents  the  fraud  and  force  by  which  coun- 
tries not  Russian  have  been  made  servant  and 
subject  to  the  czar.  France  and  England  can 
be  at  no  loss  where  to  find  an  intelligent, 
willing,  and  courageoas  ally  whenever  they 
want  one ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
were  both  or  either  prepared  to  form  such  an 
alliance,  upon  the  condition  of  restoring  Swe- 
den to  its  entirety,  the  cause  of  Poland  woald 
be  wellnigh  won. 

Painfully  different  is  the  national  attitade 
of  Prussia,  with  its  imbecile  monarch,  its 
retrograde  court,  and  its  mock-Muscovite 
Cabinet.  A  more  pitiable  spectacle  modem 
Europe  has  never  beheld.  With  the  leader- 
ship of  liberal  Germany  within  his  erasp,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Prussian  tSrone  has 
within  two  years  rendered  himself  alternately 
the  laughing-stock  and  the  object  of  pi^  to 
all  among  his  subjects  or  his  neighbors  who 
are  above  the  condition  of  believers  in  the 
royal  right  divine.  The  incoherent  dreantf 
and  lunatic  pranks  of  his  predecessor  were 
attributed  generally  to  mere  disease.  It  waa 
a  bore  to  have  a  crazy  king  at  Berlin,  hat 
people  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  could  not  live  forever  ;  and  they 
were  not  bound  to  suppose  the  dynasty  de- 
mented. When  he  was  gone,  a  rational  man, 
it  must  be  presumed,  would  succeed  him; 
and  with  free  institutions  and  an  educated 
middle  class  it  seemed  incredible  that  Con- 
stitutional Government  should  not  gradaally 
be  firmly  established,  and  that  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  should  not  be  nuraued 
towards  foreign  nations.  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  political  madness  had  become 
herSitary  in  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  ? 
Far  from  reproaching  our  Prussiati  frienda 
for  not  speedily  coming  to  the  conviction,  wo 
are  rather  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for 
generosity  and  good  sense  in  being  so  long 
incredulous  on  the  subject.  Neither  are  we 
prepared  to  join  in  the  abuse  heaped  on  them 
ana  their  representatives  for  the  forbearance 
and  tem^r  they  have  displayed,  under  great 
provocation  from  the  mean  and  bullyingi  iS" 
norant  and  ill-mannered  ministers  of  the  wit- 
less King  William .  The  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  taken  their  stand  upon  the 
firm  ground  of  legality ;  and  so  kept  toe  great 
bulk  of  the  community  with  them.  ^^^7 
are  doing  in  their  own  quiet  way  very  much 
what  the  dogged  opponents  of  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  I.  did  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Long 
Farliamfint.    By  sober  remonstrance  agaiitf^ 
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Cttoh  new  act  of  royal  folly  and  oonrtlj  inso- 
lenoe,  and  by  inflexible  adherence  to  their 
xesolution  to  vote  no  more  money  or  men  for 
military  purpoecs  than  they  deem  ncoeesary, 
they  are  accustoming  the  nation  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  the  dignity,  consis- 
tency, and  economy  of  responsible  rule,  and 
the  incoherence,  unthrifb,  and  Bubserriency 
to  foreign  absolutism  of  government  by  divine 
right.  They  are  giving  the  country  time  to 
grow  practically  familiar  with  the  assertion 
of  its  duties.  They  are  letting  both  wheat 
and  tares  grow  together  until  the  harvest. 
They  know  that  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
surely  come,  and  they  jud^  wisely  that  it  is 
not  their  business  to  precipitate  it.  For  this 
the  liberal  representatives  of  Prussia  are 
thoughtlessly  denounced  by  some  among  us. 
But  what  better  could  they  do  than  they  nave 
done  ?  The  conduct  of  the  Executive  towards 
the  Poles  has  been  at  once  cruel  and  con- 
temptible. Count  Bismark  and  his  accom- 
plices have  covered  themselves  and  their  mis- 
erable master  with  all  the  infamy  of  acting 
the  part  of  political  minions  to  a  ruthless 
neighboring  tyrant ;  and  yet  they  have  been 
compelled  by  the  long-su&ring  Chamber  to 
back  out  of  their  guilty  engagements  with 
the  czar,  and  to  shuffle  and  equivocate  over 
every  line  and  letter  of  their  detestable  com- 
pact with  him.  But  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  impatience  or  indignation  led  them 
to  take  the  reins  prematurely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  and  initiate  a  counter  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  Poland  ?  They  could  not 
have  stirred  an  inch  beyond  their  declaration 
of  absolute  neutrality,  without  risking  an 
open  and  ruinous  breach  in  the  popular  party. 
Many  Liberals  in  Prussia  and  throughout 
Qermany  are  fast  friends  of  Poland,  ana  con- 
scientiously entertain  the  opinion  that  Ger- 
many will  never  be  what  she  ought  to  be  un- 
til every  vestige  of  spoil  shall  have  been 
restored.  But  then  they  reasonably  argue 
that,  as  it  is  '<  safer  to  change  many  things 
than  one,*'  the  restitution  of  Fosen  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  other  measures  tending 
to  the  consolidation  of  a  purely  homogeneous 
power  in  northern  and  central  Qermany. 
This  plainly  must  be  the  work  of  an  admin- 
istration representing  the  intelligence  and 
nosscssing  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It 
IB  a  work  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  leg- 
islative assembly,  and  they  are  quite  right 
not  to  undertake  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  good 
men  in  Germany  who  do  not  see  their  way  to 
the  re-constitution  of  Poland,  and  who  would 
honestly  regard  any  encouragement  given  to 
secefision  on  the  part  of  Posen  as  the  first  step 
towards  anarchy  and  the  dislocation  of  Prus- 
sia as  a  first-class  power.  What  would  be 
gained  by  throwing  these  men  into  the  arms 
of  the  czar?  and  what  would  be  lost? 


Brom  The  PreM. 
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After  the  many  prognostications  of  evil 
which,  we  were  told,  would  assuredly  result 
from  the  visit  of  the  sultan  to  Egypt  it  must 
have  disagreeably  disappointed  the  propheta 
of  ill-omen  that  not  one  of  their  predictions 
has  been  verified.  For  the  first  time  during 
a  period  of  more  than  three  centuries  a  ruler 
of  Turkey  has  set  his  foot  upon  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  wealthy  of  the  provinces  of 
his  empire;  and  though  his  visit  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  of  more  than  impe- 
rial splendor  and  magnificence,  the  sultan 
during  his  ten  days'  stay  studiously  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  his  object  in  becoming  the 
guest  of  Fuad  Pasha  was  **  simply  to  givo 
him  a  fresh  proof  of  his  good-will  and  espe- 
cial afiection,"  and  in  no  way  to  diminish  or 
derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  viceroy. 
The  object  of  the  sultan  is  evidently  to  be- 
hold in  person  the  condition  of  the  empire 
over  which  he  rules ;  and  if  it  be  his  ambi- 
tion to  revive  its  ancient  power  and  splendor, 
he  could  not  better  inaugurate  a  period  of 
reform.  It  is  too  much  the  fault  of  rulers — 
and  of  Oriental  ones  in  particular — to  see 
everything  through  other  people's  eyes,  and 
the  wonted  sloth  and  lethargy  of  the  sultans, 
who  for  so  many  generations  have  been  con- 
tented with  the  enervating  pleasures  of  their 
capital,  will  be  well  exchanged  for  the  inquir- 
ing spirit  and  physical  energy  displayed  by  Ab> 
dui  Aziz.  It  seems  that  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  broad  streets  and  palatial  residences 
of  the  old  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  which 
Amrou,  when  ho  captured  it,  tersely  but 
glowingly  described  as  <*  the  great  City  of 
the  West."  But  though  there  are  greater 
cities  further  westwards  now  than  Alexan- 
dria, there  was  much  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  in 
£|gypt  generally,  which  will  probably  leave  a 
beneficial  impression  upon  tne  mind  of  the 
sultan.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw 
a  railway,  and  beheld  the  large  traffic  which 
it  produces.  In  no  other  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire  have  greater  efforts  been  made  to  im- 
prove internal  communications,  so  necessary 
tor  the  promotion  of  commerce,  to  develop 
the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  by  improved 
processes  of  agriculture,  and  to  establish  man- 
I  ufactories  in  which  machinery,  the  product 
I  of  Western  civilization,  has  been  generally 
employed.  If  the  sultan  carries  away  with 
him  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  a  deter- 
mination to  follow  the  good  example  of  his 
viceroys  in  these  important  particulars,  his 
visit  to  Egypt  cannot  but  be  of  the  grciitest 
'  a^f  antage  to  the  whole  Turkish  empii-c. 
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Krom  The  Speetator,  23  May. 
THE  POSmOir  OF  OBNERAL  HOOKER. 

Even  in  these  days  of  tcleeraphs  great 
events  are  seldom  dramatic  in  their  continu- 
ity or  Uieir  speed.  London  has  for  a  week 
been  filled  with  rumors  of  the  destruction  of 
General  Hooker,  and  the  delay  of  the  steam- 
ers caused  by  the  prevalence  of  east  winds 
created  a  feeling  or  almost  feverish  excite- 
ment. The  extra  mail,  however,  which  ar- 
rived on  Thursday  night,  brought  no  decisive 
news.  General  Hooker,  after  four  days  of 
battle,  was  still  on  the  5th  of  May  face  to  face 
with  the  Confederates,  unable  to  renew  the 
attack  on  account  of  the  rain,  and  not  liable 
to  attack  for  the  same  reason.  His  general 
plan,  in  spite  of  telegraphic  blunders  and  ill- 
informed  newspaper  correspondents,  is  at  last 
becoming  clear ;  it  was  well  conceived,  and, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  vigorously  executed. 
During  the  first  nve  days  of  the  week,  ending 
May  2,  he  marched  in  succession  the  larger 
part  of  his  army  over  the  Rappahannock  and 
the  Rapidan,  and  on  the  Ist  he  had  concen- 
trated his  corps  near  Chancellorsville,  in  rear 
of  Lee's  position  at  Fredericksburg.  The 
lesser  portion  of  his  army  was  one  division  in 
Fredericksburg,  and  one  corps,  under  Gen- 
eral Sedgwick,  over  the  river,  ready  to  at- 
tack the  famous  heights.  General  Lee,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  intention  of  his  foe,  left 
a  small  force  before  Fredericksburg,  and 
marched  his  army  towards  Chancellorsville. 
He  found  Hooker  established  with  his  centre' 
at  this  country  house,  his  right  towards  the 
Rapidan,  and  his  left  on  the  Rappahannock. 
Amusing  Hooker  with  skirmishes  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st,  he  sent  Jackson  with 
forty  thousand  men  to  turn  the  Federal  right, 
and  thus  cut  Hooker  off  from  the  fords.  The 
Federal  general  thus  lost  the  initiative. 
While  his  centre  was  deeply  engaged  in  an 
ofiknsive  movement,  Jackson  drove  in  upon 
the  right,  and  the  German  corps  fled,  from 
cowardice  the  Americans  say,  but  more  prob- 
ably because  it  was  attacked  in  flank  in  some 
formation  which  prevented  the  men  from 
fighting.  Hooker  was,  however,  eaual  to 
the  occasion.  He  sent  his  own  old  aivision 
to  meet  Jackson's  headlong  onslaught  with 
the  bayonet,  and  the  well-formed  line  issuing 
from  the  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  speedily 
wrested  from  the  too  eager  pursuers  of  the 
Germans  the  advantage  thev  had  acquired. 
Hooker  restored  his  line  of  oattle,  preserved 
his  communications  with  all  the  fords,  and 
kept  Lee  off  the  Gordonsville  road.  But  on 
the  3d  Lee  renewed  the  attack,  and  after  a 
six  hours'  conflict  forced  Hooker  backwards 
into  an  angle  formed  by  the  Rapidan  and 


Rappahnnnock,  deprived  him  of  all  the  fords 
save  one,  and  compelled  him  to  entrench  for 
safety.  In  the  mean  time  General  Sedgwick 
stormed  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  the 
scene  of  Burnside's  winter  defeat,  and  snowed 
columns  in  rear  of  Lee .  Bat  no  good  resulted 
fh>m  the  stroke.  For  Longstreet,  coming  up 
from  Richmond,  and  attacking  from  the  east- 
ward, and  Lee  turning  upon  Sedgwick's  front, 
that  officer,  between  the  two  forces,  was 
driven  back  upon  the  river  above  Falmouth, 
and  forced  to  cross  it  before  daylight  on  the 
5th,  under  a  destructiYe  fire  and  inoessant 
attacks.  Thus  the  result  of  foar  days'  fight- 
ing was  this :  Lee  recovered  the  advantage 
won  by  Hooker  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  reooT- 
ered  toe  GordonsviUe  road,  and  firmly  re-es* 
tablished  his  oommunieatioiis,  and,  morooTer, 
held  in  his  hands  the  nointa  of  posMge  over 
the  rivers  leading  to  Hooker's  communicB* 
tions.  The  Federal  general^ had  done  well, 
but  not  well  enough,  and  hia  own  strategy 
was  on  the  point  of  oeing  tamed  against  him. 
The  enemy  menaced  his  unea  of  retreat.  This 
position  continued  unbroken  np  to  the  night 
of  the  6th,  save  .that  Sedgwick  rejoined  his 
chief  with  his  shattered  oorpa,  and  General 
Heintzelman  was  marching  from  Waabington 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  The  fate  ottbe 
series  of  engagements  waa  still  undecided : 
but  though  General  Hooker  was  in  consider- 
able danger,  the  possibilities  of  escape,  and 
even  victory  for  the  Federals,  were  still  unex- 
hausted. 

It  is  vain  to  speculate  when  a  few  boon 
will  set  speoulation  at  rest ;  but  we  would 
warn  the  friends  of  the  South  that  in  consid- 
ering even  the  destruction  of  Hooker  equifa- 
lent  to  final  success  they  are  premataie. 
The  North  mav  yield  to  despair,  and  consider 
that  enough  has  been  done  even  to  secnrs 
national  existence,  may  suirender  the  South 
from  Charleston  to  the  Paoifie,  may  aooept 
the  division  of  their  great  continent  into 
small,  ill-defined,  and  hostile  States;  bat 
they,  like  their  rivals,  have  English  blood  in 
their  veins.  Blows  only  make  iron  harder, 
and  they  may  see  in  so  great  a  stroke  a  jo** 
tification  for  the  conscription  which  they  ar9 
now  inclined  to  resist.  If  they  do  order  a 
levee  en  masses  call  General  Fremont  to  the 
command,  and  Wendell  Phillips  to  the  Cabi-^ 
net,  cast  the  idea  of  compromise  to  the  windSi 
and  recognize  for  the  first  time  the  necessity 
of  Revolutionary  action,  the  South  will  have 
a  harder  battle  to  fight  than  any  she  has  yet 
won.  The  North,  when  all  is  said,  is  ^ 
lees  near  ruin  than  France  when  Dumourief 
stood  with  the  last  army  of  raw  Parisians  iB 
the  passes  of  the  Argonne. 


MR.   KlVeSIiBY  S  WATKB*BABIB3. 


Vnm  The  Speotetor. 
HR.  KINOSLET^  WATfiR-BABISS.* 
Mr.  Kingslet's  genius  is  so  remarkable  for 
its  Bjmpatbj  with*  the  irrational  forms  of  an- 
imal life,  and  the  rational  element  in  it  is  so 
often  merged  in  a  sort  of  noble  but  furious 
bark  at  what  ho  dislikes,  that  we  seldom  read 
his  tales  without  a  feeling  that  the  ideas  with 
which  he  begins,  often  subtle  and  fine  enough, 
are  sure  to  tail  off  into  something  half  animal 
before  the  conclusion.  In  this  fairy  story, 
begun  with  a  clear  purpose  enough,  the  water- 
dog  in  Mr.  Kingsley  has  prcyailed  more  than 
usually  early  in  the  book,  and  before  the  end 
of  it  we  have  almost  literally  nothing  left  but 
the  Bwiabing  of  his  wet  tail,  his  floundering 
in  the  water,  and  the  deep  bay  of  his  liberal 
oonflonratism.  He  has  prefixed  a  kind  of 
warning  to  the  critics  which  would  appear  to 
deprecate  any  remarks  we  may  have  to  ofier 
on  this  eccentric  gambol  of  his  genius : — 

**Henoe,  unbelieriog  Baddueees, 
And  less  believing  Pharisees, 
With  dull  couventioaalilies ; 
And  leave  a  ooontiy  Muse  at  esse 
To  play  at  leap-frog,  if  she  please. 
With  children  and  realities.'* 

Well,  we  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Kingsley ^s 
freaks  either  with  children  or  realities ;  but 
we  rather  wish  that  when  he  b  playing  at 
leap-frog  with  children  he  would  suit  the  di- 
mensions of  his  realities  to  his  small  play»fel- 
lows,  and  not  insist  on  their  taking  such  tre- 
mendously high  metaphysical  backs,  at  times, 
which  are  certainly  qui  to  beyond  the  little 
arms  of  his  infantine  friends.  He  dedicates 
the  book  to  his  youngest  son,  Grenville  Ar- 
thur, with  the  motto — 

**  CoDte,  read  me  my  riddle,  my  good  little  man  ; 
If  you  cannot  read  it,  no  grown-up  folk  oan," 

Mid  we  ate  quite  oontent  to  abide  by  Gnty- 
Ttllo  Arthur^s  judgment.  If  he  nnderstands 
the  joke  about  the  Gairfowl's  objecting  to 
Buurry  his  deceased  wile's  sistor,  about  the 
whales  '*  butting  at  each  other  with  their 
ugly  noses  day  and  night  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,"  like  **  our  American  oonsins," — 
aboat  the  <*  abolition  of  the  lIave-hi»<aroaee 
Aet/'  and  the  ''  Indigoatioa  Maetinp,"— or 
the  Back-stairs  way  ont  of  UeU,  or  the  Hip- 
popotamus major  in  the  brain,— <Nr  a  hnndred 
Others,  we  will  prononnce  Mr.  Kinf^ey'e 


•  Tka  Water^BMm,  A  Vmirj  Tale  for  a  Land 
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tale  a  good  fairy  tale  for  children, — £ar  we 
do  not  deny  that  it  had  an  idea ;  but  if  not, 
as  we  feel  tolerably  confident,  why,  then  we 
arraign  Mr.  Kingsley  of  that  half-animal  im- 
patience which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  work- 
ing out  patiently  a  single  distinct  idea, — but 
must  interpolate  arrog^t  inarticulate  barks 
at  a  hundred  things  which  have  no  business 
at  all  in  his  tele,  and  tumble  head  over  heels 
in  scores  of  unfit  places  just  because  there  and 
then  bis  intellect  feels  inclined  for  a  somerset 
of  which  neither  men  nor  children  will  appre- 
ciate the  fun. 

The  purpose  of  the  tale, —  and  it  was  a  fine 
one, — seems  to  have  been  to  adapt  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  of  the  natural  selection  of  species 
to  the  understanding  of  children,  by  giving 
it  an  individual,  moral,  and  religious,  as  well 
as  a  mere  specific  and  scientific  application. 
He  took  the  watery  world,  principally  because 
he  knows  it  so  well,  and  because  the  number 
of  transformations  which  go  on  in  it  are  so 
large,  and  so  easily  capable  of  a  semi-moral 
significance,  that  it  served  best  to  illustrate 
his  purpose.  For  example,  the  specific  differ- 
ence between  salmon  and  trout,  Mr.  Kingsley 
intorprete  as  a  difiference  between  enterprise 
and  industry  on  the  one  hand,  and  stupid 
greediness  on  the  other, — as  shown  in  thia 
conversation  between  his  watei^baby  and  the 
salmon: — 

««<Why  do  you  diriike  the  trout  so?' 
asked  Tom.  *  My  dear,  we  do  not  even  men- 
tion them,  if  we  can  help  it ;  for  I  am  sonj 
to  say  they  are  relations  of  ours  who  do  ue 
no  credit.  A  great  many  years  ago  thej 
were  just  like  us :  but  they  were  so  lazy,  ana 
cowardly,  and  greedy,  that  instead  of  going 
down  to  the  sea  every  year  to  see  the  world 
and  grow  strong  and  lat,  they  ohoee  to  stey 
and  poke  about  in  the  little  streams  and  eat 
worms  and  grubs ;  and  they  are  very  properly 
punished  for  it ;  for  they  have  grown  ugly 
and  brown  and  spotted  and  small ;  and  are 
actually  so  degraded  in  their  tastes,  that  they 
will  cat  our  cmldren.' " 

The  same  general  drift  is  intended  to  per- 
vade the  book,  which  oontelns  numberlen 
hinte  that  wherever  moral  qualities,  or  the 
germs  of  moral  qualities,  begin,  there,  at 
least,  is  a  turning  point  of  natural  develop- 
ment  or  degradation  in  the  individual,  and 
thence  also  in  the  speeies.  Thos  Mr.  Kinga- 
ley  hinte  that  the  specific  difference  between 
the  Irish  and  Saxons  may  be  originally  roofed 
in  moral,  more  than  in  physical  diatinctioDi, 
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and  might  be  nltimaiely  traced  to  the  love  of 
giying  <*  a  pleasant  answer/*  if  we  take  into 
account  the  long  accumulations  of  generations 
of  dispositions  of  the  same  sort.  Again  the 
Gairfowls  are  meant  to  be  the  types  of  races 
who  die  out  through  mere  traditional  pride, 
fix)m  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  alli- 
ance of  fresh  blood,  and  determining  to  stand 
all  alone  on  the  precedents  and  etiquettes  of 
ancestral  usage.  The  same  moral  Darwini- 
anism  is  the  idea  of  the  story  of  the  idle 
Boasyoulikes,  and  also,  of  course,  of  the 
water-baby's  own  history.  Indeed,  all  the 
yarious  phy^ological  transformations  in  the 
story  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  such 
notion  as  this.  And  the  fairy  whose  watch- 
work-nature  obliges  her  to  punish  everybody's 
mistakes  by  treating  them  exactly  as  they 
have  treated  others,  **  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyou- 
did,"  is  meant,  we  suppose,  to  represent  the 
invariable  and  unalterable  principle  of  God's 
universal  providence.  She  is,  as  we  are 
taught  at  the  close,  after  all  but  another  form 
of  divine  love,  which  is  the  motive,  if  not 
the  principal  agency  ih  effecting  these  trans- 
formations. Yet  surely  it  is  not  quite  true 
to  represent  men's  actions  as  generally  re- 
turned upon  them  in  kind, — the  bleeding 
doctors  and  over-cramming  schoolmasters  be- 
ing by  no  means  uniformly  bled  and  over- 
crammed  in  their  turn.  However,  the  fairy 
is  commissioned,  we  suppose,  to  show  gener- 
ally that  individuals,  and  therefore  races, 
suffer  degradation  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cumulations of  their  errors  and  sins  ; — in  con- 
sequence of  not  keeping  their  eyes  open  to 
God's  laws,  and  still  more  of  not  obeying 
them  when  they  do  know  them. 

Well,  this  conviction  of  Mr.  Eingsley's, 
and  its  many  lively  (if  often  fanciful)  illus- 
trations, was  worth  a  fairy  story,  and  none 
could  be  more  spirited  or  vigorous  than  this 
up  to  the  point  when  he  gets  his  transformed 
chimney-sweep  (who,  coarse  and  ignorant, 
but  wishing  to  be  clean,  was  by  the  law  of 
fairy  consequences  transformed  into  a  water- 
baby)  to  the  mouth  of  the  salmon  river. 
Even  this  portion  has  been  improved  consid- 
erably since  its  first  publication,  and  made  a 
more  coherent  fairy  story  by  the  earlier  in- 
troduction of  the  fairy.  The  description  of 
the  storm,  which  fills  the  stream  and  enables 
all  the  living  things  in  it  if  desiring  to  reach 
the  sea,  to  sweep  down  upon  its  swollen 
waters,  is  one  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  finest  de- 


scriptive efibrts.    We  have  room  but  for  a 
short  passage : — 

<<  But  out  of  the  water'  he  dared  not  pat 
his  head  ;  for  the  rain  came  down  by  buckets- 
ful,  and  the  haU  hammered  like  shot  on  the 
stream,  and  churned  it  into  foam ;  and  soon 
the  stream  rose,  and  rushed  down,  higher  and 
higher,  and  fouler  and  fouler,  full  of  beetles, 
and  sticks  and  straws,  and  worms,  and  addle- 
eggs  and  wood-lice,  and  leeches,  and  odds  and 
ends,  and  omnium-gatherums,  and  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  enough  to  fill  nine  museumB. 
Tom  could  hardly  stand  a^inst  the  stream, 
and  hid  behind  a  rock.  Sut  the  trout  did 
not ;  for  out  they  rushed  from  among  the 
stones,  and  began  gobbling  the  beetles  um) 
leeche?  in  the  most  greedy  and  quarrelsooM 
way,  and  swimming  about  with  great  wonns 
hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  tugging  and 
kicking  to  ^t  them  avraj  from  each  other. 
And  now,  by  the  flashes  of  the  lightning, 
Tom  saw  a  new  sight — all  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  alive  with  great  eels,  taming  and 
twisting  along,  all  down  stream  and  away. 
They  had  been  hiding  for  weeks  past  in  the 
cracks  of  the  rocks,  and  in  burrows  in  the 
mud  ;  and  Tom  had  hardly  ever  seen  them, 
except  now  and  then  at  night ;  but  now  they 
were  all  out,  and  went  hurrying  past  bim  00 
fiercely  and  wildly  that  he  was  quite  fright- 
ened. And  as  they  hurried  past  he  could 
hear  them  say  to  each  other,  '  We  must  ran, 
we  must  run.  What  a  jolly  thunderstorm! 
Down  to  the  sea,  down  to  the  sea ! '  And 
then  the  otter  came  by  with  all  her  brood, 
twining  and  sweeping  along  as  fast  as  the 
eels  themselves ;  and  she  spied  Tom  as  ebe 
came  by,  and  said  : — *  Now  is  your  time,  eft, 
if  you  want  to  see  the  world.  Come  along, 
children,  never  mind  those  nasty  eels;  we 
shall  breakfast  on  salmon  to-morrow.  Down 
to  the  sea,  down  to  the  sea ! ' " 

But  no  sooner  does  Mr.  Kingsley  get  oat 
of  the  salmon  stream,  than  his  pen  begins 
to  flag,  his  power  to  spend  itself  in  the  mosi 
eooentric  capers,  and  his  proper  theme  to 
&de  away  at  intervals  from  his  imaginatioiL 
He  begins  chaffing  the  scientific  men,— and 
his  chaff  is  neither  subtle  to  men  nor  intelli- 
gible to  children.  He  barks  right  and  left  at 
everything  he  does  not  like,  whether  it  has 
anything  to  do  wi(li  his  leading  idea  or  not 
Professor  Owen  is  chaffed  for  insisting  on  the 
hippocampus  minor  as  the  specific  distinction 
of  man ;  the  cram-systems  of  education  and 
examination  are  chafifed;  the  nescience  of 
medical  men  is  chaffed ;  universal  progress 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  are  chaffed;  the  orthodox 
fanatioB  who  believe  in  hearsay,  and  dooH 
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irant  to  be  ict  right,  are  ehalfcd ;  the  positivo  that  ecstatic  apoatrophe  to  the  BackHstain, — 
philoeophy,  collecting  multifold  experiences, !  and  when  the  man  might,  perhaps,  enjoy  the 
but   refusing  to  learn   their   meaning,  is ,  idea  the  caricature  is  Tar  too  broad  and  its 

chaired,  and  aU  in  a  way  rery  few  men  will  *^°^  *^,  «7?°»*°«  ^?'  ^«  ^^%  f^5  ^f 
V  11  A  1  1-  X  J  1.MJ  A  11  ample,  the  foUowuie  is  said  by  too  fairy  to 
be  able  to  laugh  at  and  no  children  at  M  ^  ^tcr-babv  to  expLn  why  ste  cannot"'lct 
(anIeM  it  be  GrenTille  Arthur)  toonderrtand.  him  know  the  back  way  out  of  the  place  of 
What  i«  the  nae  of  four  wAofe  pages  of  this  pttntghmcnt,  i.e.,  the  way  which  eaves  you 
sort  of  thing  ?  from  the  effect  of  evil  without  saving  you  from 
"  Now  the  doctors  had  it  aU  their  own  '  ^.  «""*:  P«>P*t  *?°*"1  importune  him  as 
way ;  and  to  work  they  went  in  earnest,  and  j  *^"*'^''  ■•"«  *y"'  **»  <*'"''8»  *'**'  ""^ '— 
they  gave  the  poor  professor  divers  and  sun-  •  "  For  thousands  of  years  we  have  been 
dry  medicines,  as  prescribed  by  the  ancients  pa^in^,  and  petting,  and  obeying,  and  wor- 
and  moderns,  from  Hippocrates  to  Feuchters-  shipping  quacks  who  told  us  they  had  the  key 
leben,  as  l)elow,  viz. :  lloilcbore,  to  wit — hel-  of  the  back-stairs,  and  could  smuj^le  us  up 
leborcofiEta;  hellebore  of  Galata;  hellebore  them;  and  in  spite  of  all  our  diaappoint- 
of  Sicily ;  and  all  other  hellebores,  after  the  ments,  we  will  honor,  and  glorifv,  and  adore, 
method  of  tho  hellcborizing  helleborists  of  and  lx»ti(y,  and  translate,  and  apothcotize 
the  helleboric  era.  But  that  would  not  do. '  you  likewiBo,  on  the  chance  of  your  knowing 
Bumpterhausen's  blue  follicles  would  not  stir  something  about  the  back-stairs,  that  we  may 
an  inch  out  of  his  encephalo-digital  region."  all  go  on  pilgrimage  to  it :  and,  even  if  we 
....  '*And  if  be  had  but  been  a  convict  cannot  get  up  it,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  cry 
lunatic,  and  had  shot  at  the  queen,  killed  — *  Oh  !  back-stoirs,  precious  back-stairs,  in- 
all  his  creditors  to  avoid  paying  them,  or  in-  valuable  back-stairs,  requisite  Ijack-etairs, 
dulgcd  in  any  other  little  amiable  eccentricity  necessary  bock-stairs,  j2;ood-natured  back- 
of  that  kind,  they  would  have  given  him  in  stairs,  cosmopolitan  back-stairs,  comprchcn- 
addition — the  healthiest  situation  in  Endand,  sive  back-stairs,  accommodating;  back-stairs, 
on  Easthampstead  Plain,  free  run  of  Wind-  well-bred  back-stairs,  comfortable  back-stairs, 
aor  Forest,  the  Times  every  morning,  a  humane  back-stairs,  reasonable  back-stairs, 
double-barrelled  gun  and  pointers,  and  leave  long-sought  back-stairs,  coveted  back-stairs, 
to  shoot  three  Wellington  College  boys  a  aristocratic  back-%tairs,  respectable  back- 
week  (not  more)  in  case  black  game  were  stairs,  gentlemanlike  back-stairs,  ladylike 
scarce.*'  Yxick-stairs,  commercial  back-stairs,  economi- 

We  may  smile  a  grim  smile  at  first,  but  it '  ^  ^^^k'Staire,  practical  back-stairs,  logi^^ 

^   y  c  luojr    III.  c  •  j^    «  oiuiiv  ai,  ij»»,  uui*  ii,  ijack-stoirs,  dcductivc  back-stairs,  orthodox 

IS  impossible  to  smile  when  that  sort  of  non-  back-stairs,    probable    back-stairs,    credible 

sense  is  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  point,  back-stairs,  demonstrablo  back-stairs,  irro- 

And  this  kind  of  thing  strays  at  large  through  ,  fragablo  back-stairs,  potent  back-stairs,  all- 

the  book,  and  is  seldom  very  amusing.    We  but-omnipotent  back-stairs,  etc.      Save  us 

may  smile  when  we  are  first  told  that  Pro-  ^">™  *^®  consequences  of  our  own  actions, 
feasor  Ptthmllnsprts,  Profewor  of  Necrobi- .  ""^^l^f,  ,*,^®  ^'"""^  ^^'  ^^'  ^^^^^^J^ 

ODoepalaeohydrochthonanthropopithekology  ^^^ 

would  have  called  a  water-baby  by  two  long  This  sort  of  thing  might  clearly  be  expanded 

names,  "  of  whicl^the  first  would  have  said  ^^^  S""!^       ""  ^  "^^  ""         ' 

a  Uttle  about  Tom,  and  the  seoond  all  about  ^JoHhe  whole,  in  spite  of  some  passages 

himself,  for,  of  course,  he  would  have  oaUed  of  great  beauty,  a  fine  idea,  and  much  knowl- 

him  Uydrotecnon  PUhmllnsprtsiaaam,*'  but  edge  to  work  with,  Mr.  Kingsley  has,  aa  he 

when  the  same  species  of  fun  goes  on  for  a  too  often  does,  spoiled  a  good  story  by  his  un- 

great  many  pages  together,  we  feel  as  if  wo  discinlincd  and  Ul-concentrated  imagination, 

were  hearing  one  of  those  insane  extmvar  which  induces  him  to  interrupt  one  train  of 

ganiasattheminor  theatres,  wbicbare  meant  thought  just  to  vent  his  disgust  at  a  dozen 

*           1.1     A        -A         1                   AU  follies  or  crimes  which  occur  to  lum  while  he 

apparently  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  very  jgatwork.    He  is  Ukc  a  dog  which  constantly 

name  of  fun,  and  induce  early  idiocy  in  the  lo.^  the  scent  by  turning  aside  1 1  worry  cats, 

actors.     And  this  fault  is  repeated  so  system-  bark  at  ill-looking  beggars,  or  simply  to  play 

atically  during  the  latter  part  of  the  tale,  that  with  a  bone  with  his  four  legs  in  the  air. 

it  quite  sickens  the  reader,  even  though  he  Ilowcver  noble  the  bay,  or  however  gracefal 

miiv  iiavc  what  M'lbs  Miiloch  painfully  denom-  the  frolics  of  such  a  creature,  tho  fairy  Mrs. 

iuiUv^  '*  the  cIuM-heart.*'     iiidcrd  the  worst  Bedonebyasyoudid  will  l)e  obliged  to  reward 

of  it  i^,  tliut  when  the  child  might  possibly  him  with  a  very  mutilated  and  unsatisfactorr 

enjoy  the  caricature,  the  idea  caricatured  is  fame, — unworthy  both  of  Mr.   Kingsley  t 

quite  beyond  his  grasp, — as,  for  example,  in  real  genius  and  of  his  noUe  aims. 
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From  The  Sftlordaj  Review. 
MEMOIR  OF  A  FRENCH  NEW  TESTAMENT.* 
This  curious  tract  is  a  pieoe  of  literary 
diBsection.  With  temper  and  scholarly  pa- 
tience, but  with  no  unflinching  hand,  it  de- 
monstrates the  anatomy  of  nfraus  pia,  Aboat 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  intense  uneasiness  with  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  the  Church  had  crept  over 
the  cleigy  and  higher  classes  of  France.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  symptoms  was  the  fa- 
natical, and  far  from  unsuccessful,  attempt 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  bribe  Protestants  back  to 
their  old  spiritual  allegiance.  From  a  letter 
of  the  Sieur  Pelisson,  one  of  the  king's  chief 
agents  in  this  business,  we  learn  that,  for 
about  two  thousand  crowns,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  persons  had  on  one  occasion ''  en- 
tered the  Church."  Bishops  wrote  word 
that  plenty  of  conversions  were  to  be  had, 
provided  that  funds  were  forthcoming.  Reg- 
ular lists  of  these  converts  were  laid  before 
the  king;  and  instructions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  market  were  duly  transmitted 
back  to  the  bishops.  They  were  to  look  out 
for  families  of  distinction,  but  by  no  means 
to  neglect  the  common  people,  who  might 
frequently  be  snapped  up  at  from  two  to  five 
pistoles  the  family.  Under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principal 
dealers,  the  high  figure  of  a  hundred  francs 
was  sanctioned.  But  this  was  a  famine  price ; 
and  Pelisson  points  out  the  diocese  of  Gren- 


oble as  a  bright  ecKample,  '*  where  searoelj 
any  converts  Jsid  cost  so  much  as  a  handred 
francs,  and  the  greater  part  not.  nearly  so 
much  as  that  amount.*' 

Another  symptom  of  uneasiness  vras  a  nBor> 
bid  anxiety  to  disoover  definite  authority  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Mass.     Pureak,  a 
learned  French  antiquary  and  lover  of  coins, 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  it  on  a  medal 
of  Constantine.    On  the  reverse  of  one  of 
that  emperor's  medals  there  is  a  sort  of  altar, 
on  which  is  a  globe,  standing  on  a  low  baac 
Probably,  as  Archdeacon  Cotton  remarks,  the 
impression  which  Peiresk  saw  was  much  irom, 
and  the  fignres  on  the  globe  were  efbtced, 
leaving  only  the  circular  outline  visible.     To 
the  devout  eye  of  the  antiquary,  the  l^end 
'<  Beata  Tranquillitas  "  suggested  the  '<  Sac- 
rament of  the  Altar,"  and  the  circle  oould  be 
nothing  but  the  holy  vrafer.    But,  valuable 
as  the  testimony  of  so  early  a  coin  would  have 
been,  it  would  clearly  sink  into  nothing  by 
the  side  of  a  text  from  the  Sacred  Writings 
themselves.    And  succeesfully  to  introduce 
such  a  text  into  current  versions  of  the  Bible 
seems  to  have  been  the  object — in  some 
the  whole  lifetime's  study-*- of  certain 
ergetio  French  divines  of  the  period.    The 
passage  which  was  seized  upon  as  most  emi- 
nently suited  for  this  purpose  is  Acts  xili.  2, 
the  important  words  of  which  run  as  fol- 
low:— 


Ukifobm  Gbeek. 

TiajQupym/vTiJV  d^  ahruv  ri^ 
Kvpi<f), 


YxnoAXA 

Ministrantibus  autem  nils 
Domino. 


BCOOTSD  Enolos. 

As  they  ministered  to  the 
Lord. 


During  a  search  into  the  origin  of  certain 
corrupt  renderings  of  this  passage,  which  will 
be  described  below,  Archdeacon  Cotton  met 
with  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in 
1674,  and  taken  from  a  French  tract  about 
thirty  years  older,  entitled  La  Messe  trouble 
dans  rEscriture.  The  title  of  the  English 
tract  runs  thus — A  famous  Conference  between 
Pope  Clement  X.  and  Cardinal  de  Monte  Alto, 
concerning  the  late  Discovery  of  the  Masse  in 
Holy  Scripture,  made  by  the  worthy  Father 
Patrick,  an  excellent  Engineer  of  the  Church 

*  Memoir  efa  FVeneh  New  Testament  f  in  vhick  the 
M(MU  and  Purgatory  arefnind  m  the  Sacred  Text. 
Together  wUh  Bishop  Kidder's  "  Refieetioms"  on  the 
Same*  By  Henry  Cotton,  D.CJi.,  Arohdeaoon  of 
Gsahel.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  London  :  Bell 
sadDftldy.    1863. 


of  Rome  in  England,  The  cardinal  aaks  the 
pope  why  he  is  in  such  good  spirits.  The 
pope  answers — '*  Because  the  Msas  has  bno 
found  in  Soriptore. ' '  He  proceeds  to  explain 
that  Father  Patridc  '^  hath  sent  to  mo  a  Bi- 
Ue,  turned  into  French  by  the  doctors  of 
Louvain,  printed  at  Pteris  in  1664  (1646?), 
where,  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  those  blessed  wcwds 
are  to  be  read,  of  the  apostles  saying  Mass  to 
the  Lord.^^  In  the  first  burst  of  gratitode, 
the  pope  proposes  complete  deliveranoe  from 
purgatory  aiid  a  cardinal's  hat,  as  a  reward 
not  too  great  for  Father  Patrick's  desnrts. 
But,  reflecting  that  the  pliant  engine  of  in- 
terpolation might  be  turned  with  ruinous  ef- 
fect against  himself,  he  changes  his  mind, 
diflgraoGS  the  &tber,  and  consigns  him  to  an 
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ignominious  penaaoe.    The  imei  Ltt  Htue 

traum4e^  elc,^  is  now  known  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  pastor  named  Luoas  Jansse.  It 
was  prioted  at  Rouon  in  1647 »  and  the  ver- 
sion  whioh  gave  rise  to  its  remarks  was  not  a 
genuine  Liuuvain  translationy  bat  the  work 
of  the  far-seeing  ttonit,  Francois  Veron. 
Verou  was  born  at  Paris  in  1575,  and  was 
ourc  of  Charonton  daring  the  greater  part  of 
his  active  1  i to.  Quiokl j  perceiving  how  mnch 
saoerdotai  capital  might  be  made  out  of  a 
"  nouvelle  traduction,  tr^»^l^^te,"  issued 
by  one  Jacques  Gorbin  in  l&ll,  he  shortly 
produced  a  version  of  the  Vulgate  by  liiniself, 
which  was  fallowed  in  1047  by  a  stiU  more 
advanced  rendering. 

Though  by  no  means  the  first  or  the  last 
of  Romanist  translators  who  have  tampered 
with  the  text  of  the  Bible,  Veron  was  de- 
cidedly the  ablest  and  most  thorough-going 
of  his  peers.  It  was  from  his  versions,  chiefly , 
that  the  czcrescenoes  of  the  Bordeaux  Testa- 
ment of  1080 — the  subject  of  Dr.  Cotton's 
Memoir — were  derived  ;    and  his  influence. 
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whether  personal  or  indirect,  is  distinotly 
traceable  in  aeveral  similar  undertakings  es- 
oouted  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Testament  of  1686  iras  first  exposed  in  £ng* 
land  by  Dr.  Kidder,  who  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Ills  Bejkaiom^ 
eto.,  were  pubUshed  in  1090,  and  were  sup- 
plemented about  half  a  century  later  by  the 
Rev.  James  Serces,  Vicar  of  Appleby.  Both 
these  tracts  have  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Cot- 
ton, who  gives  a  clear  and  able  bibliograph- 
ical account  of  the  seven  French  versions  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  beginning  with  Cor^ 
bin's  (1041),  and  ending  with  the  Bordeaux 
(1086).  One  vozy  valuable  and  interesting 
portion  of  his  task  consists  of  a  synoptical 
table  of  the  renderings  of  forty  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  all  selected  from  texts 
examined  in  Bishop  Kidder's  Reflections. 

A  few  specimens  from  this  table  will  not 
bo  read  without  interest.  The  first  is  the 
much  disputed  passage  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  tha 
original  of  which  was  quoted  above : — 


VULQATS. 

MinistrKDtibns    autsm 
iUis  Domino. 


CORBIN. 

Or  eaz  oelebrans  an 
Sogneur  la  winet 
saerifietd^  la  Me$§t* 


VCBON. 

Eox  done  disana  La 
mctM  au  Seignsor. 


BOBDEAVX. 

(1686.) 
Oroommo  ils  offiroyenl 
au  Seigneur  U  iaeri* 
fice  d$  la  Meue, 


It  is,  perhaps,  putting  no  undue  strain  on 
the  fiincy,  to  read  in  the  concise  and  forcible 
rendering  of  Veron  the  unscrupulous  and 
thorough-going  qualities  of  the  man .    W hen 


authority  for  the  Mass  had  been  thus  cheaply 
secured,  it  seemed  hard  to  do  less  for  other 
and  minor  points  of  Catholic  belief : — 


VtTLOATK. 

Sio  tamen  quasi  per  ignem.    (1 

Cor.  ill.  16.) 
Nolite  jugum  duoers  cum  infi- 

delibuB.     (2  Cor.  vi.  14.) 
Piseedent  quidam  a  fide.      (2 

Tim.  It.  1.) 


In  virtute  Beeundum  spiritom 
sanctificationis.     (Bom.  Li.) 


Nonne  potestatem  habemus  mn- 
lierem  sororcm  cirenmduoendi 
sicut  et  oeterir  (1  Cor.  ix. 
6.) 

In  peregrinos.    (3  John  5.) 


GixoDOK,  a  follower  of  Venn. 
Par  lo  fen,  a  tcavoir  dc  Purgo' 

POvt  w. 

Ne  Toua  joignei  pas  far  Saere* 

ment  de  Manage, 
Qaelques  ons  Be  separeront  de  la 

foi  Romaine. 

Vsaoir. 
Par  la  poismice  reciu  de  faire 
miraclet  par  rcsprit  de  aano- 
tification. 

GmoDOir. 
.  .  .  .  de  mener  9a  et  la  one 
Boear,  fl*mmo  pour  noue  wertir 
en  VEvangile,  el  fioac  aoiisB- 
nir  de  $e$  Msnf  T 

envers  lei  Pelerinii 


BonnvAvx. 
(1686.) 
Par  le  feu  du  PvrgaUnre. 

Ne  voos  joignei  pas  par  le  So- 

erement  de  Manage. 
Qnelques  uns  se  Beparenmt  de  la 

.Fby  Romaine, 


par  la  puissaace  qu*il  a  recui 
de /aire  miracles  par  resprit 
ds  BMifftiftofttion 


mensr  ga  et  la  nae  sosur  femme 
pour  nous  Bsrvir/  etc. 


enws  ks  Pelerins. 


It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  statod  that  these  I  ceived  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  Roman 
efforts  at  exegetical  rendering  have  never  re- 1  Catholic  Church.    As  soon  as  the  real  char- 
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acter  of  the  Bordeaux  Teitameat  came  to  be 
seen  and  divulged,  the  greater  number  of 
the  copies  were  called  in  and  destroyed.  The 
yery  fact  of  its  existence  has  been  denied  by 
the  Jesuits.  But  it  so  happens  that  several 
copies,  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  refugee 
families,  found  their  way  into  England  and 
Ireland .  The  Bodleian ,  the  British  Museum , 
the  Libraries  of  Christ  Church,  Lambeth, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  few  pri- 
vate collections,  possess  specimens,  of  which 
Br.  Cotton  enumerates  eleven  in  all.  He 
appears  doubtful  of  the  existence  of  more 
than  two  or  three  additional  copies;  and 
being  on  his  own  quaint  confession,  a  *'  ripe 
Bibliomaniac,"  his  authority  on  the  subject 
may  be  taken  as  sufficient. 

The  poiht  of  real  interest  in  the  whole 
story  of  the  Bordeaux  Testament  is  the  prob- 
lem involved  in  a  character  like  Veron's. 
The  moral  blot  of  perpetrating  a  gloss  like 
that  on  Acts  xiii.  2,  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  moral  puzzle  implied.  The 
Bishop  of  Natal,  no  doubt,  presents  an  enigma 
to  many  of  his  antagonists,  who  cannot  recon- 
cile a  life  of  zealous  activity  as  a  Christian 
minister  with  the  critical  energy  of  the  ob- 
noxious writer.  The  Bishop,  in  his  turn, 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  men  of  ob- 
vious piety  and  uprightness  can  submit  to  the 
conventional  reticence  of  the  pulpit,  which, 
in  his  estimation,  savors  more  or  less  of  moral 
turpitude.  But  neither  of  these  opposing 
parties  occupy  a  position  one  half  so  Wd  to 
explain  as  that  of  Fran9ois  Veron.    Here  is 


a  man  with  intelleotual  gifts  decidedly  b^ 
yond  the  average,  and  living  a  life  of  ener- 
getic piety  and  self-devotion.  He  spends, 
and  is  spent,  for  a  system  of  doctrine  in  the 
inherent  strength  of  which,  however,  he  has 
so  little  confidence  as  to  permit  himself  to 
falsify  the  very  records  on  which  the  system 
is  founded.  He  is  the  queerest  compound  of 
&ith  and  no  fiiith.  In  his  inmost  heart  he 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  the  sacred  writings, 
or  ho  would  not  venture  on  the  forgery  of 
additions  and  corrections.  Yet  his  recogni- 
tion of  their  value  is  strong  enough  to  make 
him  deem  those  forgeries  imperatively  nec- 
essary for  the  defence  of  his  favorite  dogmas. 
He  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  impor- 
tant truth  that  the  best  and  purest  intentions 
afibrd  no  guarantee  whatever  that  moral  in- 
tegrity will  be  preserved  uniiyured,  whoi 
once  a  faith  has  degenerated  into  a  cause,  on 
whose  side  the  passions  have  become  enlisted. 
Here  is  the  point  where  pious  frauds  find  a 
congenial  soil ;  the  fraud  seems  so  minute  in 
itself,  and  yet  so  essential  to  the  advancement 
of  **  true  religion."  It  will  be  well  if  the 
present  and  rising  generations  learn  to  per- 
ceive more  clearly  than  the  past,  how  utterly 
independent  of  such  supports  is  all  faith 
which  deserves  the  name  and  can  confer  real 
benefits  on  mankind ;  and  if  they  advance  to 
the  slow  solution  of  pending  problems, 
strongly  persuaded  that  all  homage  paid  to 
faith  at  the  expense  of  truth,  is  an  insult  to 
the  majesty  of  both. 


Many  people  hear  of  distances  in  thousands  of 
yards — ^a  usual  measure  of  artillery  distances — 
and  have  very  little  power  of  reducing  them  at 
once  to  miles.  Now,  four  miles  are-  ten  yards  for 
eaoh  milo  above  7,000  yards,  whence  the  following 
rule  :  the  number  of  thousands  multiplied  by  1 
and  divided  by  7  give  miles  and  sevenths  for 
quotient  and  remainder,  with  only  at  the  rate  of 
ten  yards  to  a  mile  in  excess.  Thus  12,000  yards 
is  4^7ths  of  a  mile,  or  6  and  6-7 ths  of  a  mile : 
not  70  yards  too  great  Again,  people  measure 
speed  by  miles  per  hour,  the  mile  and  the  hour 
being  too  long  for  the  judgment  of  distance  and 
time.  Take  ha'jf  as  much  a^;ain  as  the  number 
of  miles  per  hour,  and  you  have  the  number  of 
feet  per  second,  too  great  by  one  in  30.  Thus  16 
miles  un  hour  is  i6  H  8,  or  24  feet  per  second,  too 
much  by  24-S0th8  of  a  foot 


Messrs.  Lonohan  and  Co.  have  nearly  ready 
a  "  Guide  to  the  Western  Alps,**  comprising 
Daaphine,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  with  the  Mont 
Blanc  and  Mont  Roaa  districts,  by  John  Ball. 


Mr.  Murray  announces  Dr.  Hannah*s  Hamp- 
ton Lectures,  '*  The  Relation  between  the  Divine 
and  Human  Element  in  Holy  Scripture.*' 


Messrs.  Macmillin  have  in  preparation  a 
"  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England/* 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephen. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  J.  F.  Magnire,  M.P.,  has 
nearly  completed  a  biography  of  the  temperance 
apostle.  Father  Matthew. 
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this  subject  and  to  tlie  present  aspect  of  pub* 
lie  affairs. 

Resolved  2,  That  in  explanation  of  our 
views,  and  as  a  further  and  solemn  express 
Bion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Geneml  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  regard  to  the  duty  of 
those  whom  we  represent,  and  of  all  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time,  We 
now  declare, 

First.  That  civil  government  is  ordained 
of  God,  and  that  submission  to  a  lawful  gov- 
emmcnt,  and  to  its  acts  in  its  proper  sphere, 
is  a  duty  binding  on  the  conscience  and  re- 
quired by  all  the  ])rinciples  of  our  religion  as 
a  part  of  our  allegiance  to  God. 

second.  That  while  there  is  in  certain  re- 
spects a  ground  of  distinction  between  a  ^oo- 
crrunent  considered  as  referring  to  the  consti- 
tution of  a  country,  and  an  administration , 
considered  as  referring  to  the  existing  agencies, 
through  which  the  principles  and  provisions 
of  the  constitution  are  administered :  yet,  the 
government  of  a  oountrr  to  which  direct  alle- 
giance and  loyalty  are  aue  at  any  time,  is  the 
administration  duly  placed  in  power.  Such  an 
administration  is  tne  government  of  a  nation, 
having  a  right  to  execute  the  laws  and  de- 
mand the  entire,  unqualified,  and  prompt  obe- 
dience of  all  who  are  under  its  authority; 
and  resistance  to  such  a  government  is  rebel* 
lion  and  treason. 

Third.  That  the  present  administration  of 
the  United  States,  duly  elected  under  the 
Constitution,  is  the  government  in  the  land 
to  which  alone  under  God,  all  the  citizens  of 
this  nation  owe  allegiance ;  who,  as  such, 
are  to  be  honored  and  obeyed  ;  whose  efibrta 
to  defend  the  government  against  rebellion 
are  to  be  sustained ;  and  that  all  attempts  to 
resist  or  set  aside  the  action  of  the  lawfully 
constituted  authorities  of  the  government  in 
any  way  by  speech  or  action,  to  opp>8e  or 
embarrass  the  measures  which  it  may  atlopt 
to  assert  its  lawful  authority,  except  in  uo- 
oordanoo  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  are  to  be  regarded  as  treason 
against  the  nation*- as  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  its  enemies  and  as  rebellion  against  God. 

Fourth*  That  in  the  execution  of  the  lavrs 
it  is  the  reliffious  duty  of  all  good  citizens, 
promptly  ana  cheerfully  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment by  every  means  in  their  power; 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AKD  THE 

REBELLION. 

We  beg  leave  to  congratulate  the  Presby- 
terian Church  upon  the  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion wliich  luis  taken  place  between  the  two 
branches  which  separated  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  was  delightful  to  read  the  lov- 
ing and  brotherly  addresses  which  were  in- 
terchanged by  the  two  General  Assemblies 
lately  in  session.  To  that  which  sat  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Country,  sub- 
mitted the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  fully  discussed  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Whereas,  A  rebellion  most  unjust  and 
causeless  in  its  origin,  and  unholy  in  its  ob- 
jects, now  exists  in  this  country,  against  the 
Government  established  by  the  wisdom  and 
sacrifice  of  our  fathers,  rendering  necessary 
the  employment  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
nation  to  suppress  it,  and  involving  the  land 
in  the  horrofH  of  civil  vnir,  and 

Whereas,  The  distinctly  avowed  purpose  of 
the  leaders  of  this  rebellion  is  the  dissolution 
of  our  national  Union — the  dismemberment 
of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
confederacy  within  the  present  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States,  hosed  on  the  sys- 
tem of  human  slavory  as  its  chief  oomor- 
Btone,  and 

Whereas,  From  the  relation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  churches  which  they 
represent,  and  as  citizens  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  action  of 
our  Church  in  times  of  great  national  peril, 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  General  As- 
sembly should  give  expression  to  its  views, 
in  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  interests 
of  good  government,  liberty,  and  religion, 
and 

Whereas,  On  two  previous  occasions  since 
the  war  commenced,  the  General  Assembly 
bos  declared  its  sentiments  in  regard  to  this 
rebellion,  and  its  determination  to  sustain  the 
Government  in  this  cnsis  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, and 

Whereas,  Unequivooal  and  decided  as  has 
been  our  testimony  on  all  previous  occasions, 
and  true  and  devoted  as  has  been  the  loyalty 
of  our  ministers,  elders,  and  people,  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly  deem  it  a  duty  to  the  Church 
and  the  country,  to  utter  its  deliberate  judg- 
ment on  the  same  general  subject.  Ijiere- 
fore. 

Resolved  1,  That  this  General  Assembly 
•olemnly  reaffirms  the  principles  and  repeats 
the  declarations  of  previoos  General  Assem- 
blies of  our  Church,  so  for  os  applicable  to 


to  stand  by  it  in  its  peril,  and  to  afford  all 
needful  aid  in  suppressing  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  and  restoring  obedience  to  lawful 
authority  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Resoloed  3,  Tiiat  much  as  we  lament  the 
evils,  the  sorrows,  the  sufferings,  the  desola- 
tions, the  aad  moral  influences  of  war,  and 
its  cfleot  on  the  relicion  and  Churches  of  the 
land — much  as  we  baye  suffered  in  oar  most 
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tender  relations — yot  the  war,  in  oar  view, 
is  to  be  prosecuted  with  all  the  vigor  and 
power  of  the  nation,  until  peace  shaU  be  the 
result  of  victory,  till  rebellion  is  completely 
subdued — till  the  legitimate  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Government  is  fully  re-estab- 
lished over  every  part  of  our  territorial  do- 
main, and  till  the  flag  of  the  nation  shall 
wave  as  the  emUem  of  its  undisputed  sover- 
eignty ;  and  that  to  the  prosecution  and  at- 
tainment of  this  object,  all  the  resources  of 
the  nation  in  men  and  wealth  should  be  sol- 
emnly pledged. 

Resolved  4,  That  the  Government  of  these 
United  States  as  provided  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution, is  not  only  founded  upon  the  great 
doctrine  of  human  rights  as  vested  by  God  in 
the  individual  man,  but  is  also  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  civil  authority  in 
the  land,  forever  excluding  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  secession  as  a  civil  or  political  right ; 
that  since  the  existing  rebellion  finds  no  jus- 
tification in  the  facts  of  the  case  or  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — in  any  law 
human  or  divhse — the  Assembly  can  regard 
it  only  as  treason  against  the  nation,  and  a 
most  o£fenbive  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  justly 
exposing  its  authors  to  the  retributive  ven- 
geance of  earth  and  heaven ;  that  this  Rebel- 
lion, in  its  origin,  history,  and  measures,  has 
been  •distinguished  by  those  qualities  which 
most  sadly  evince  the  depravity  of  our  nature, 
especially  in  seeking  to  estaSlioh  a  new  na- 
tionality  on  this  continent,  based  on  the  per- 
petual enslavement  and  oppression  of  a  weak 
and  long-injured  race;  tnat  the  national 
forces  are,  in  the  view  of  this  Assembly 
called  out,  not  to  wage  war  against  another 
government,  but  to  suppress  insurrection, 
preserve  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order,  and 
save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  ruin. 

Resolved  5,  That  in  such  a  oon)»st,  with 
such  principles  and  interests  at  stake,  affect- 
ing not  only  the  peace,  prosperitv  and  happi- 
ness of  this  our  beloved  counti^  ior  all  future 
time,  but  involving  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  /oyet/ify  unreserved  and 
unconditional  to  the  constitutionally  elected 
Government  of  the  United  States, — ^not  as 
the  transient  passion  of  the  hour,  but  as  the 
intelligent  and  permanent  state  of  the  public 
conscience,  rising  above  all  questions  or  partv 
politics,  rebuking  and  opposing  the  foul  spirit 
of  treason,  whenever  and  in  whatever  form 
exhibited—speaking  earnest  words  of  truth 
and  soberness  alike  through  the  pulpit — the 
press,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  domestic  and 
social  life,  making  devout  supplications  to 
God,  and  giving  the  most  cordial  support  to 
those  who  are  providentially  interestexl  with 
the  enactment  and  execution  of  the  laws,  is 
not  only  a  sacred  Christian  obligation,  but  is 
indispensable  if  we  would  save  the  nation  and 


perpetuate  the  glorious  inheritance  vre  pos- 
sess to  future  generations. 

Resolved  6,  That  the  system  of  human 
bondage   as  existing   in   the  Slaveholdii^ 
States,  so  palpably  the  root  and  cause  of  tfajfl 
whole  insurrectionary  movement,  is  not  only 
a  violation  of  the  dearest  rights  of  human  na- 
ture, but  easentially  hostile  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that  the  eril 
character  and  demoralizing  tendencies  of  this 
system  so  properly  descril^d  and  justly  con- 
demned by  the  General  Assembly  of  our 
Church,  especially  from  1818  to  the  present 
time  have  t>een  placed  in  the  broad  b^ht  of 
day  by  the  history  of  this  existing  rebellion  ; 
that  in  the  sacrifices  and  desolations,  the 
cost  of  treasure  and  blood  ordained  thereby, 
the  Assembly  recognize  the  chastening  hand 
of  God,  applied  to  tiie  punishment  of  national 
sins,  especially  the  sin  of  slavery ;  that  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  issued  by  the 
president  as  a  war  measure,  and  submitted 
by  him  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind, the  Assembly  reooffnize  with  devout 
gratitude  that  wonaer-working  providence  of 
God,  by  which  military  necessities  become 
the  instrument  of  justice  in  breaking  the 
yoke  of  oppression  and  causing  the  oppressed 
to  go  free ;  and  further  that  the  A^mbly 
beseech  Almighty  God  in  his  own  time  to  re- 
move the  last  vestige  of  slavery  from  this 
country,  and  give  to  the  nation  preserved, 
disciplined,  and  purified,  a  peace  that  shall  be 
basea  on  the  principles  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness. 

Resolved  7,  That  this  General  Assembly 
commends  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  to  the  care 
and  guidance  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  nations, 
praying  that  they  may  have  that  wisdom 
which  is  profitable  to  direct,  and  also  that 
the  patriotism  and  moral  sense  of  the  people 
may  give  to  them  all  that  support  and  co-op- 
eration which  the  exigencies  of  their  position 
and  the  perils  of  the  nation  so  urgently  de- 
mand. 

Resohed  8,  That  in  the  ardor  with  which  so 
many  members  of  our  Church,  and  of  the 
Churches  of  all  the  religious  denominations 
of  our  land  have  ^one  forth  to  the  defence  of 
our  country,  placing  themselves  upon  her  al- 
tars in  this  struggle  for  national  life,  we  see 
an  iMustration  not  only,  of  the  principle  of 
patriotism  but  of  the  principles  of  our  holy 
religion;  that  in  the  readiness  with  wbien 
such  vast  numbers  have  at  the  call  of  their 
country  devoted  themselves  to  its  service,  we 
see  a  demonstration  which  promises  sccarity 
to  our  institutions  in  all  times  of  future  dan- 
ger ;  that  we  tender  the  expression  of  mir 
admiration  and  hearty  tlianks  to  all  the  offi- 
cers of  our  Army  and  Navy ;  that  those  who 
have  nobly  foilen  and  those  who  survive,  have 
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flcenred  an  imperishable  monnment  in  the 
hearts  of  tbeir  countrymen,  and  that  this  As- 
sembly regard  all  efforts  for  the  physical 
comfort  or  spiritual  good  of  our  heroic  defend- 
ers, as  among  the  sweetest  charities  which 
gratitude  can  impose,  or  grateful  hands  can 
minister. 

Resolved  9,  That  this  General  Assembly  cz- 
liort  all  the  Churches  and  ministers  connected 
-with  this  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  all  our  countrymen,  to  stand  by  their 
country ;  to  pray  ror  it ;  to  diBooantenanco 
all  forms  of  complicity  with  treason,  to  sus- 
tain those  who  arc  placed  in  civil  or  military 
authority  over  them,  and  to  adopt  every 
means  and  at  any  cost,  which  an  enlightened, 
sdf-saerificine  patriotism  may  suggest,  as  ap- 
propriate to  we  want  of  the  nour ;  having  on 
this  subject  one  heart  and  one  mind ;  waiting 
hopefully  on  Providence  patient  amid  delays; 
undaunted  by  reverses :  nersistent  and  untir- 
ing in  effort  till,  by  the  ulessinff  of  God,  the 
l^lorious  motto  *^  One  Country,  One  Constitu- 
tion, and  One  Destiny,"  shall  be  enthroned 
as  the  sublime  fact  of  the  present  and  the 
more  sublime  harbinger  of  the  future. 

Resolved  10,  That  this  General  Assembly 
tenders  its  affectionate  condolence  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  bereaved  families  of  all 
the  heroic  men  who  have  fallen  in  this  con- 
test for  national  life,  and  especially  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  officers  and  members  of  our 
Churches  who  have  poured  out  their  lives  on 
the  altar  of  their  country,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  not  be  forgotten  by  us  in  their 
bereavement,  or  by  a  grateful  people. 

Resolved  1 1 ,  Jhat  a  oop^  of  this  action  duly 
authenticated,  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  be  read  in 
the  pulpits  of  all  our  churches. 


From  Th«  Reader,  9  May. 

MAfiAMTt   LINIMK>LD8CHMIiyr  AND  HAN- 
DSI/S  <<  UALLBOBO." 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  anything  so  inter- 
esting or  so  delightful  happened  in  the  musi- 
cal world  of  London  as  the  recent  perfonnaoce 
of  UandePs  '<  L' Allegro  and  Pensieroso,'' 
given  by  lifaidame  Goldsehmidt  for  the  benefit 
of  a  charity.  No  one  probably  now  living 
can  recollect  a  public  performance  *of  the 
entire  work.  A  single  song,  '*  Let  me  vran- 
der  not  unseen,"  was  a  great  favorite  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  last  generation,  and  is 
fiuDiliarly  known  to  most  ilaodel-loving  so- 
pranos. Those,  too,  whose  memory  goes  back 
to  the  Ancient  Concerts  still  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm of  Miss  Stephens's  singing  of  ibis 


and  one  or  two  other  airs.  Bnt  the  eompO" 
sition,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  new  to 
our  half  of  the  century.  We  may  hope  that, 
after  Madame  Goldschmidt's  performance  it 
will  be  unknovm  no  longer.  Barren  of  new 
result  as  is  our  present  musical  epoch,  we 
can  at  least  claim  the  credit  of  being  active 
revivalists  and  careful  conservators.  In 
music,  as  in  architecture  and  painting,  we 
are  treating  with  respect  the  monuments  of 
the  past,  and  so  doing  something,  though  in 
a  humble  vray,  for  posterity.  Not  many  of 
Handel's  larger  vocal  works  remained  to  be 
discovered ;  now  that  the  dust  of  fifV^  years 
has  been  brushed  off  this  delightful  cantata, 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
again.  "  L'Allegro  and  Pcnsicroso  "  must 
be  ranked,  as  to  scale  and  power,  with  the 
settings  of  Dryden's  odes,  **  St.  Cecilia,"  and 
''Alexander's  Feast."  The  dramatic  ele- 
ment is  nil;  bnt  the  variety  of  tone  and  sub- 
ject in  Milton's  poetry  gave  abundant  play  to 
the  fancy  of  the  composer.  The  music  is  full 
of  color  and  contrast.  The  **  Pensieroso  " 
speaks,  for  the  most  part,  in  long  drawn 
hrffo  strains,  answered  in  brighter  measures 
by  the  "Allegro."  Throughout  the  whole 
there  runs  that  profuse  wealth  of  melody, 
with  which  no  man  perhaps,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  alone  excepted,  was  more  richly 
endowed  than  Handel.  But  for  the  twang  of 
eighteenth  century  conventionalism  which 
first  strikes  the  ear  of  a  listener,  this  would 
bo  universally  acknowledged.  Handling  as 
he  does  in  this  piece  lighter  themes  than  those 
we  are  familiar  with  in  his  Oratorios,  he 
Gecms  to  have  worked  more  freely,  pouring 
forth  a  constant  stream  of  tune,  alternately 
gay  and  solemn,  joyous  and  tender.  Think- 
ing of  Handel  as  wo  generally  do  as  the  great 
and  strong  composer,  we  are  almost  surprised 
to  note  in  the  course  of  the  piece  so  many 
little  touches  of  gentle  grace  and  winsome 
playfulness.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
"  Allegro  *•  songs,  for  instance,  what  can  be 
more  delightfully  airy  than  the  setting  of  the 
lines — 

<*  Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow  T  " 

The  melody  here  is  as  iV«h  as  the  best  of  Dr. 
Ame's,  and  the  aoeompaniment  has  the  bril- 
liancy of  Monrt. 

Tbe  ehorusKS,  again,  few  as  they  are,  are 
not  to  be  surpaiBBed  for  spirit  and  variety. 
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The  one  which  closes  the  fint  part  (echoing 
the  delightful  passage  '*  to  many  a  youth  and 
many  a  maid  '')  ends  in  a  '*  dying  fall "  of 
exquisite  beauty  on  the  words — 

<*  Thus  past  the  day,  to  bed  they  creep. 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  to  sleep." 

The  glow  of  Milton's  poetry  is  reflected  in 
the  music.  The  book,  equal  in  length  to  a 
short  Oratorio,  is  said  to  have  been  written, 
after  the  Ilandelian  fashion,  in  a  fortnight ! 

Madame  Goldschmidt  is  so  seldom  to  be 
heard  by  the  public  that  her  every  appear- 
ance is  an  event.    One  is  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  good  to  adopt  this  fitful  mete- 
oric way  of  coming  before  the  world.    A 
great  artist  might  do  more  effectual  service 
to  her  art,  at  no  greater  cost  to  herself,  by 
being  content  to  take  her  place  more  simply 
among  the  world  of  artists,  and  work  in  con- 
cert with  others.    The  want  of  such  concert 
makes  what  she  does  sadly  incomplete.    The 
chorus,  for  instance,  on  this  occasion,  though 
composed  of  excellent  materials,  and  good 
enough  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
performance,  was  far  below  the  level  of  an 
ordinarily  well-trained  choir.    Some  of  the 
most  telling  points  in  the  piece  were  missed, 
for  lack  of  the  moderate  amount  of  finish  and 
exactness    commonly  attained   by  amateur 
bodies  which  are  habituated  to  the  discipline 
of  a  regular  conductor.    This,  of  course, 
will  always  be  the  case  with  what  is  called 
*<  scratch  "  choir.    If  Madame  Goldschmidt 
would  condescend  to  associate  herself,  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  regularly  organized 
choral  body,  the  transcendent  excellence  of 
ber  own  performance  would  no  longer  be 
marred  by  this  inefficiency  in  its  accompani- 
ments.   0  f  the  singing  of  the  lady  herself  we 
must  regretfully  confess  that  it  is  magnificent. 
Regretfully,  for  how  can  one  treat  the  hiding 
of  such  a  glorious  talent  in  the  obscurity  of 
semi-retirement  as  otherwise  than  a  loss  to 
Art  and  the  world?    Madame  Qoldschmidt 
is  in  all  essential  respects  the  Jenny  Lind  of 
fifteen  years  ago .    She  has  lost  one  or  two  of 
her  lovely  upper  notes  (or  lost  the  power 
of  producing  them  without  effort) ,  and  she 
shows  throughout  rather  more  physical  strain 
than  is  consistent  with  perfect  ease  of  deliv- 
ery.   But  these  are  only  very  slight  dedno- 
ttons  ;  the  quality  of  her  voice  is  still  lovely 
beyond  all  power  of  description.    It  has  the 
Bame  pearly  sweetness,  the  same  liquid  purity, 


the  same  sympathetic  softness  which  fasci- 
nated hundreds  of  thousands  half  a  genera- 
tion back.  Its  compass  of  irdensity  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  contemporary  singer 
known  to  the  world.  Sho  has  still  that  won- 
derful power  of  sustaining  a  note  with  the 
most  exquisite  softness,  and  yet  throwing,  as 
it  were,  the  whisper  into  the  furthest  comer 
of  a  room.  In  the  stately  and  the  pathetic 
largos  of  the  *'  Pensieroso  "  music  she  sings 
the  long-drawn  chains  of  notes  in  that  per- 
fectly balanced  canlabile  style  which  is  the 
very  crown  of  the  vocal  art.  Several  times, 
in  the  work  referred  to,  there  occurs  one  of 
those  final  cadences  of  which  Handel  is  so 
fond,  where  the  voice  dwells  for  some  time  on 
a  few  closing  notes  dying  away  into  silence. 
Such  a  point  occurs  on  the  words'*  them  that 
sleep,"  in  the  **  Messiah  "  (^*  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  livetli '') .  Madame  Gold- 
schmidt *s  rendering  cf  this  used  to  be  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  A  similar  passage  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  cantata,  and  every 
time  the  effect  on  the  audience  was  testified 
by  that  sigh  of  pleasure  which  is  more  elo- 
quent than  &  thousand  bravas.  Such  a  ho- 
ulty  OS  this,  added  to  the  glow  of  enthusiasm 
which  runs  through  all  that  Madame  Gold- 
schmidt does,  makes  up  an  artist  such  as  the 
world  cannot  hope  often  to  sec ;  such  as,  so 
far  as  we  know,  there  docs  not  now  live  the 
like  of.  But,  in  the  presence  of  Jenny  Lind- 
Goldschmidt,  one  docs  not  stop  to  reason  upon 
this  or  that  point  of  excellence.  The  listener 
feels  at  once  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
genius,  a  singer  who  is  great  in  her  art  in 
virtue  of  being  a  great  woman. 

This  has  been  said  hundreds  of  times  be- 
fore ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  said  again  when 
some  few  people  would  represent  this  great 
artist  as  but  a  shadow  (vocally)  of  ber  former 
self.  There  is  no  difference  worth  speaking 
of  between  what  she  was  and  what  she  is — 
except,  perhaps,  that  her  vocal  finish  is  more 
perfect  than  hetbre.  But  one  cannot  help 
asking,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  trench 
upon  private  ground,  why  should  these  great 
powers  be  doing  nothing  for  the  world? 
Charity  is  a  noble  thin^,  but  it  is  better  to 
begin  by  doine  the  plain  du^^  of  life ;  and 
what  is  the  duty  of  Jenny  Lind,  to  speak 
plainly,  but  to  sing  ?  Such  great  powers  as 
hers  were  meant,  it  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  purpose  and  a  reason  in  things,  to  be  used. 
Their  obvious  use  is  to  minister  to  the  higher 
pleasures  of  the  wprld  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  a  noble  art.  They  might  be  made 
to  do  this  with  a  very  slight  demand  on  the 
liberty  of  tfadr  possessor,  and  with  not  leas 
advantage  to  the  noble  cause  of  charity  which 
she  serves. 
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UP  ABOVE. 


Down  below,  the  wild  November  wbistling 
Through  the  beech's  dome  of  burning  red, 

And  the  Autumn  sprinkling  penitential 
Dust  and  ashes  on  the  ohestnut's  head. 

Down  below,  a  pall  of  airy  purple. 

Darkly  hanging  from  the  mountain-aide, 
'  And  the  sunset  from  his  eyebrow  staring 
O'er  the  long  roll  of  the  leaden  tide. 

Up  above,  the  tree  with  leaf  unfading 

By  the  everlasting  river's  brink. 
And  the  sea  of  glass  beyond  whose  margin 

Never  yet  the  sun  was  known  to  sink. 

Down  below,  the  white  wings  of  the  sea-bird 
Dashed  across  the  furrows,  dark  with  mould, 

Flitting,  like  the  memories  of  our  childhood. 
Through  the  trees,  now  waxen  pile  and  old. 

Down  below,  imaginations  quivering 
Through  our  human  spirits  like  Sie  wind. 

Thoughts  that  toss,  like  leaves  about  the  wood- 
land, 
Hope,  like  sea-birds,  flashed  across  the  mind. 

Up  above,  the  host  no  man  can  number. 
In  white  robes,  a  palm  in  every  hand, 

Each  some  work  sublime  forever  working 
In  the  spacious  tracts  of  that  great  land. 

Up  above,  the  thoughts  that  know  not  angoiah* 
Tender  care,  sweet  love  for  us  bcloWy 

Noble  pity,  free  from  anxious  terror. 
Larger  love,  without  a  touch  of  woa 

Down  below,  a  sad,  mysterious  music. 
Wailing  through  the  woods  and  on  the  shore. 

Burdened  with  a  grand  majestic  secret 
That  keeps  sweeping  from  us  evermore. 

Up  above,  a  music  that  entwineth 
With  eternal  threads  of  golden  sound 

Ihe  great  poem  of  this  strange  existence. 
All  whose  wondrous  meaning  hath  been  found. 

Down  below,  the  church,  to  whose  poor  window 
Glory  by  the  autumnal  trees  is  lent. 

And  a  knot  of  worshippers  in  mourning, 
Missing  some  one  at  the  sacrament 

Up  above,  the  burst  of  hallelujah. 
And  (without  the  sacramental  mist 

Wrapped  around  us  like  a  sunlit  halo). 
The  great  vision  of  the  £qum  of  Christ 

Down  below,  cold  sunlight  on  the  tombstones, 
And  the  green  wet  turf  with  faded  flowers. 

Winter-roses,  once  like  young  hopes  burning. 
Now  beneath  the  ivy  drip^  with  showers. 

And  the  new-made  grave  within  the  churchyard. 
And  the  white  cap  on  that  young  face  pale, 

And  the  watcher,  ever  as  it  dusketh. 
Backing  to  and  fro  with  that  long  waU. 

Up  above,  a  crowned  and  happy  spirit 
Idke  an  infiuit  in  the  eternal  years. 


Who  shall  grow  in  love  and  light  Ibrever, 
Ordered  in  his  place  among  his  peersL 

Oh,  the  sobbing  of  the  winds  of  autumn  ! 

Oh,  the  sunset  streak  of  stormy  gold  ! 
Oh,  tiie  poor  heart,  thinking  in  the  churchyatd 

Night  is  eoming,  and  the  grave  is  oold ! 

Oh,  the  pale  and  plashed  and  sodden  roses ! 

Oh,  the  desolate  heart,  that  grave  above ! 
Oh,  the  white  cap,  shaking  as  it  darkens 

Round  that  shrine  of  memory  and  love ! 

Oh*,  the  rest  forever  and  the  rapture  ! 

Oh,  the  hand  that  wipes  the  tears  away ! 
Oh,  the  golden  homes  beyond  the  sunset. 

And  the  hope  that  watches  o'er  the  clay ! 
— Dublin  University  MagaziM. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ''ORPHEUS." 

All  day,  amid  the  masts  and  shrouds. 

They  hung  above  the  wave  ; 
The  sky  o'erhead  was  dark  with  doads. 

And  dark  beneath,  their  grave. 
The  water  leaped  against  its  prey. 

Breaking  with  heavy  crash. 
And  when  some  slack'ning  hands  gave  way 

They  fell  with  dull,  low  splash.  ^ 

Captain  and  men  ne'er  thought  to  swerre ; 

The  boats  went  to  and  fro  ; 
With  cheery  face  and  tranquil  nerve, 

£aoh  saw  his  brother  go. 
Each  saw  his  brother  go,  and  knew. 

As  night  came  swiftly  on. 
That  less  and  less  his  own  chance  grew-' 

Night  fell,  and  hope  was  gone. 

The  saved  stood  on  the  steamer's  deck. 

Straining  their  eyes  to  see 
Their  comrades  clinging  to  the  wxeok 

Upon  that  surging  sea. 
And  still  they  gaWd  into  the  dark,. 

Till  on  their  startled  ears. 
There  came  from  that  swift^^inlung  iMtt^ 

A  sound  of  gallant  cheers. 

Again,  and  yet  agam  it  rose ; 

Then  silence  round  them  f^— 
Silence  of  death,  and  each  man  knows 

It  was  a  last  farewell. 
No  cry  of  anguish,  no  wild  shriek 

Of  men  in  agony — 
No  dropping  down  of  watchers  weak. 

Weary  and  glad  to  die ; 

But  death  met  with  three  British  cheers- 

Cheers  of  Ihunortal  fame  ; 
For  us  the  choking,  blinding  tears— 

For  them  a  glorious  name. 
0  England,  while  Ui^  sailor-host 

Can  live  and  die  like  these. 
Be  thy  broad  lands  or  won  or  lost, 

TSiou'rt  mistress  of  the  seas ! 

'^ChanUfwt'i  Journal* 
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There  was  once  a  time  when  the  battle- 
cry,  •♦  S.  George  for  merrie  EDglimd !  " 
roused  up  the  soldier's  courafi^,  in  somewhat 
a  like  manner  that  Nelson's  famous  signal 
stimulated  the  British  sailor  to  fight  for  the 
honor  and  giory  of  his  country.  Though  that 
war-cry  m  no  longer  heard,  still  there  waves 
over  England's  army  the  blood-red  cross  of  S. 
George,  and  still  her  noblest  sons  deem  it 
the  highest  honor  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
knights  of  S.  George ;  still  does  the  garter, 
with  its  quaint  legend,  '*  Honi  soit  qui  maly 
pense,"  surround  the  royal  arms  of  our  mon- 
arch ;  and  still  does  S.  George's  Chapel,  at 
Windsor,  recall  the  mighty  memories  of  past 
glory,  and  proclaim  that  yet,  amid  the  change 
of  opinion,  the  revolutions  of  government, 
Che  march  of  intellect,  S.  George  remains  our 
patron  saint,  and  holds  his  honored  place  in 
the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world.  Still  is 
the  Chapter  of  that  noble  order  held  on  S. 
George's  Day  ( Ap.  23)  in  S.  George's  Chapel, 
with  all  its  ancient  ceremonies ;  still  is  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  Prelate  of  the  order, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  *  Chancellor,  and  the 
Dean  of  Windsor  Dean,  and  the  Heir  of  Eng^ 
^  land  has  just  been  married  in  S.  George's 
Chapel,  habited  in  the  robes  of  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  Still  have  we  162  of  the  old 
parish  churches  dedicated  to  his  memory,  and 
many  also  in  later  times — two  to  SS.  Mary 
and  George,  one  toSS.  George  and  Laurence, 
one  to  SS.  George  and  Edmund. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  is  owing  to  that 
strong  conservative  spirit,  which  so  charac- 
terises our  countrymen,  which  induces  them 
to  keep  up  ancient  customs  and  ancient  tra- 
ditions, not  always  because  they  are  good  and 
useful,  but  because  they  are  old  and  belong 
to  their  forefathers — a  disposition  which  oflen 
makes  them  cling  to  abuses,  and  unreason- 
ingly  oppose  real  improvement. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  amid  the 
changes  and  revolutions  that  took  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century — when  almost  everything 
that  was  old  and  venerable  was  called  in 
question,  and  what  was  not  in  tlfe  Bible  was 
denounced  as  superstitious,  and  men  con- 
founded the  lawful  use  of  a  thing  with  its 

*  The  Bishop  of  Salisbary  waa  ex  officio  Chancel- 
lor :  bat  in  tbo  reoent  redistribution  of  dioooses, 
B«ricahire  was  tranoferred  from  Saliibory  to  Oxford. 


abuse — ^that  S.  George's  claim  to  be  the 
patron  saint  of  England  should  pass  unchal- 
lenged. The  first  that  attempted  to  east  a 
slur  on  the  memory  uf  S.  George  was  that 
learned,  but  highly  prejudiced,  pope  of  the 
Reformed  community  of  Geneva,  John  Cal- 
vin. Ho  says,  <'  Nil  eoe  Christo  reltquum 
facere  qui  pro  nihilo  ducunt  ejus  interccssio- 
nem,  nisi  aocedant  Georgius  aut  Ilippolltus, 
aut  similes  larvce."  *  Calvin  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  his  work,  *'  De  Idolalria 
EcclesitB  RomaruBj^*  in  which — ^unable  to  get 
over  the  fact  that  S.  George  is  spoken  of  by 
60  many  ancient  writers  as  a  real  person,  yet 
unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  blow 
at  the  Roman  Church^he  contents  himself 
by  asserting  that  the  S.  George  honored  by 
the  MediiBval  Church,  mode  the  patron  saint 
of  England,  was  that  Arian  Biohop  set  up  by 
the  heretical  faction  at  Alexandria  to  sup- 
plant S.  Athanasius — an  assertion  equally 
dishonorable  both  to  the  memory  of  S.  George, 
and  to  the  English  empire,  with  the  more 
sweeping  statement  of  Calvin,  that  he  was  a 
nonentity.  These  slanders,  cast  upon  our 
patron  saint,  roused  up  the  learned  Dr.  Hey- 
lyn  to  investigate  the  true  history  of  S« 
George ;  which  he  did  with  his  usual  dili- 
genoe  and  accuracy :  his  '<  liistorie  of  that 
most  famous  Saint  and  Soldier  of  Christ 
Jesus,  S.  George  of  Cappadocia;  asserted 
from  the  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  the 
Church,  and  opposition  of  the  present,  passed 
through  two  editions ;  the  second,  published 
in  1633,  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles  I., 
and  contains  an  appendix  on  the  *'  Order  of 
S.  George,  called  the  Gartdr."  This  work 
amply  fulfils  its  promise,  and  ought  to  have 

•  Gal.  Instit  lib.  iii.  cap.  zx.  §  27.  The  word 
'Marva**  has  given  rise  to  somo  dispute:  in  the 
translation  by  Norton  (1585)  it  is  rendered  "vi- 
Bors."  Uoyljn  gives  <*  oonnterfeits/'  The  wonl 
seems  to  be  derived  fh>m  the  old  Etruscan  word 
"Lar,"  or  "Lars,"  king  or  chief;  from  whenoo 
came  "  Lares/'  the  presiding  genii  of  a  household  or 
family.  These  were,  apparently,  the  ghosts  of  the 
founders  of  the  family,  or  some  renowned  ancestor 
whom  the  family  deified.  Thus  "lArati"  were 
men  poasened  by  demons.  Festus  deecribes  them  as 
''furioeo,  et  mente  moii,  quasi  lanris  extorriti." 
Plantus,  (Captir.  sot  iii.  so.  iv.  r.  Co.)  *'  Jam  d<^ 
liramonta  loquitur;  larvB  simulant  virum."  Am- 
phit  act  ii.  so.  ii.  v.  144,  ^'Larvamm  pleni." 
From  this  it  appears  that  a  "  larra"  is  the  ghoet  of 
some  one  departed,  and  supposed  to  possess  some  one 
living:  a  belief  existing  to  this  day  among  certain 
magicians  (Aissoua)  in  Korth  Africa,  who,  ailer 
certain  ineantations,  imagine  themselves  to  bo  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  a  toea'sed  marabout 
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set  the  question  at  zest  foreyer ;  bat  enrors, 
like  weeds,  grow  again  after  being  plucked 
up ;  ior  we  find  Dr.  John  Pettlngal,  in  a 
work  **  On  the  Original  of  the  Equestrian 
Figure  of  S.  George,  and  of  the  Garter," 
published  in  1753,  and  dedicated  to  George 
n.,  saying,  <*  Whether  our  S.  Geprge  was  an 
Arian,  or  whether  he  was  a  real  person  or 
not,  is  a  matter  not  settled  among  the 
learned."  He.  in  turn,  was  answered  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Pcgge,  in  1777,  who  read  a  paper 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  proTing 
that  S.  George  was  not  a  fictitious  character : 
in  it  he  also  points  out  the  entire  hoUowness 
of  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Byrom, 
that  <<  George  "  is  a  mistake  for  '^  Gregory  " 
the  Great,  whose  claim  to  be  the  patron  saint 
of  England  he  supports ;  while,  incidentally, 
be  repeats  the  old  assertion  that  George  the 
Arian  is  our  S.  George  the  Martyr.*  It  is, 
however,  owing  to  a  passage  in  Gibbon  that 
the  mistake  of  the  identity  of  S.  George  is 
most  widely  spread  and  most  firmly  rooted. 
That  writer,  afler  giving  a  short  account  of 
George  the  Arian,  his  infamous  life,  and 
bloody  end,  could  not  refrain  from  giving  a 
back-handed  stroke  to  the  Church — though 
he  had  Heylyn's  work  and  that  of  the  Bol- 
landists*  before  his  eyes,  for  he  refers  to  them 
in  a  note :  he  says,  *"  The  odious  stranger, 
disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  and 
place,  assumed  the  mask  of  a  martjrr,  a  saint, 
and  a  Christian  hero ;  and  the  infamous 
George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed 
into  the  renowned  S.  George  of  England,  the 
patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  gar- 
ter."  f  Th  is  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
oft-repeated  slander  has  borne  down  an  oft- 
repeated  truth. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  legendary 
history  of  S.  George,  his  famous  combat  with 
the  dragon,  and  all  the  quaint  stories  of  the 
*«  Champion  of  England,"  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  disrepute  into  which  the 
saint  has  fallen;  nor  can  we  wonder  that 
any  one  acquainted  only  with  it  should  sus- 
pect that  he  was  a  mere  myth,  a  larva.  It 
will,  for  many  reasons,  be  most  convenient  to 
take  the  legendary  history  first,  and  show  how 
it  arose,  and  then  investigate  the  true. 

Iq  the  **  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  " 
wc  have  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  of 


romance  which  once  delighted  our  forefathers ; 
in  which  consistency,  probability,  nay,  pos- 
sibility, were  utterly  ignored;  chronology, 
geography,  completely  set  at  defiance*     Sbak- 
speare  has  been  laughed  at  for  describing  a 
shipwreck  on  the  deserts  of  Bohemia ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  lapsus  to  the  utter  contempt  of 
all  history  and  topography  displayed  in  this 
famous  legend.    Thus,  while  we  have  a  blaek 
king  of  Morocco,  whose  dominions  bordered 
on  Egypt,  we  have  a  Jewish  king  at  Jerusa- 
lem, a  Mohammedan  soldan    of  Persia  a 
Christian  emperor  at  Constantinople,  and  a 
Pagan  king  of  Thracia !     Of  course,  the  ut- 
most liberty  is  given  to  giants,  dragon^,  wiz- 
ards, and  necromancers :  the  whole  appara- 
tus of  the  improbable  is  set  in  motion  to  show 
off  the  glory  and  prowess  of  the  Christian 
knights.     An  accomplished  critic  might,  no 
doubt,  find  under  all  this  a  deep  and  beauti- 
ful moral,  just  as  the  Franciscan  WallojB  did, 
when  he  wrote  a  moral  and  theological  expo- 
sition of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.     It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the  writer,  or  writers, 
of  the  *'  Seven  Champions  "  had  no  such  in- 
tention :   they  wrote  for  the  amusement  of 
their  readers. 

The  legend  begins  by  relating  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  the  hero :  first  telling  us  the  ori- 
gin of  the  British  nation — following  the  nar- 
rative of  Geofiry  of  Monmouth,  who,  more 
anxious  for  the  glory  of  his  country  than  for 
truth,  would  induce  his  readers  to  derive 
their  origin,  as  Virgil  did  the  Roman,  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Trojan  race.  *'  The  noble 
and  adventurous  Brute,  fourth  in  descent 
from  ^neas,  first,  conquered  the  island  of 
Britain ,  then  inhabited  with  monsters,  giants, 
and  a  kind  of  wild  people,  without  any  form 
of  government."  The  monarchy  of  Britain 
being  established,  and  civilization  introduced 
by  the  '*  noble  Brute,"  our  hero  was  bom. 
Of  course,  prodigies  attended  his  birth.  His 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Coventry,  wife  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  dreamed 
that  she  had  conceived  a  dragon,  which  should 
cause  her  death.  Her  lord,  disturbed  at  her 
dream,  went  to  consult  the  enchantress  Ealyb, 
who  informed  hyn  that  the  son  to  be  bom 
would  bo  oAchampion  bold,  of  mighty  deeds. 
Before  his  return  the  dream  was  fulfilled  — 
the  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  child, 


♦  On  the  Patron  of  England,  in  a  Letter  Id  Lord  |  on  whose  breast  was  found  the  image  of  a 
Willoughby,  President  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,    dragon,  on  bis  left  knee  a  golden  garter,  and 

-foMbt^S  D^-^sm.  l":iliL  I « I""  right  h«d  a  blood-«d  era-.    Swn 
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after  Kaljb  contrived  to  steal  him,  and  keep 
him  in  captivity  till  he  was  grown  up.  Then 
baving  deceived  the  enchan trees,  and  got  pos- 
session of  her  silver  wand,  he  imprisoned  her 
in  a  rock,  set  at  liberty  the  si^c  other  cham- 
pions of  Christendom,  and,  encased  in  magic 
armor,  girt  with  a  magic  sword,  he  sallies 
forth  to  seek  adventures.  Coming  to  the  land 
of  Egypt,  he  delivers  the  beauteous  Sabra, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  from  the 
dragon,  which  ho  kills aflcr  a  terrible  encoun- 
ter. "NVc  need  not  follow  the  romance  fur- 
ther. Ileylyn  conjectures,  with  all  proba- 
bility, that  the  slaughter  of  the  dragon,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Sabra,  is  taken  from  the 
Btory  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  as  described 
by  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  iv.  16. 

The  legend,  in  some  form,  is  as  old  at  least 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was 
brought  into  something  of  its  present  state 
by  the  well-known  De  Voragine,  the  author 
of  the  **  Golden  Legend."  From  him  it 
seems  to  have  crept  into  the  service-books  of 
the  Church  ;  for  in  the  '*  Horse  B.  Mariao, 
secundum  usum  Sarum,"  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing hymn,  appointed  to  be  sung  on  S. 
George^s  Day ; — 

••  O  Georgl  Martyr  imdyttt 
Te  deoet  laus  et  gloria, 
Prcdotatom  millUa ; 
Per  quern  puella  regia, 
ExisCens  in  tristitia, 
Coram  Draoooe  pesBimOt 
Solvata  est.    Ex  animo 
Te  rogamus  oorde  intimOf 
t7t  cuDctis  com  fidelibua 
Coeli  JuDgamar  civibus, 
Kostris  ablatis  sordibus : 
£t  simul  earn  bstitia 
Tecum  simos  in  gloria ; 
Nostraque  reddant  labia 
Laudcs  Christo  cam  gratia. 
Cm  sit  bonos  in  seoola.*' 

On  the  reformation  of  the  Missals  and  Bre- 
viaries by  Pope  Clement  Yn.,  the  story  of 
the  dragon  was  expunged,  while  the  name  of 
8.  George  was  lefl  as  one  of  those  '*  qui  cum 
Christo  regnant."  In  the  missal,  the  introit 
is  from  Ps.  Ixiii.  The  Collect,  **  Deus,  qui 
nos  beati  Georgii  martyris  tui  meritis  et  in- 
terocflsiono  ketificas;  concede  propitius  ut, 
qui  tua  per  eum  bcneficia  poecimus,  dono 
tiUB  gratia)  oonsequamur.  Per."  The  Epis- 
tle, 2  Tim.  ii.  8-11,  and  iu.  10-13.  The 
Gospel,  S.  John  xr.  1-8. 

The  legend  arose,  perhaps,  from  a  misun- 
dentanding  of  an  encomium  or  anniversary 


oration,  made  in  memory  of  S.  George,  given 
by  Metaphrastes,  which  concludes  thus: 
*'  Licebat  igitur  videre  astutissimum  Draco- 
nem,  adversus  camem  et  sanguincm  gloriari 
solitum,  elatumque,  et,  sese  efierentem,  a 
juvene  uno  iUusum,  et  ita  dispectum  atque 
confusum,  ut  quid  ageret  non  haberet." 
Another  writer,  summing  up  the  acts  of  S. 
George,  says :  **  Secundo  quod  Draconem 
vicit  qui  significat  Diabolum ;  "  and  llospin- 
ian,  relating  the  sufferings  of  the  Martyr, 
affirms  distinctly  that  his  constancy  vras  the 
occasion  of  the  creation  of  the  legend  by  To- 
ragine. 

Such  is,  briefly,  as  fiir  as  we  can  trace  it, 
the  origin  of  the  legend.  That  it  should 
soon  become  popular  among  people  who 
really  believed  in  the  existence  of  dragons 
and  monsters  of  that  sort,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine; how  it  became  so  much  so  in  Eng* 
land,  we  shall  show  presently.  Oi)ce  estab- 
lished as  the  patron  saint  of  England,  it 
would  naturally  happen  that  every  kind  of 
embellishment  would  follow,  and,  like  Vir- 
gil's Famvk,  **  Viresque  acquirit  cundo."  Our 
great  poet  Spenser  was  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  popular  belief,  and,  in  his  beauti- 
ful  allegory  of  the  *•  Faerie  Quecne,  intro- 
duced S.  George  as  Una's  knight.  Arrived 
at  the  '*  Hill  of  Holinesse,"  the  aged  hermit, 
whose  name  was  '<  Heavenly  Contemplation," 
discloses  to  him  his  birth : — 

**  For  well  I  wota  thou  springst  fh>m  ancient  race 
Of  Saxon  kinses,  that  have  with  mightie  hand. 
And  many  bloody  battailes  fought  in  place, 
High  reorvl  their  royall  throne  in  Britaine  land. 
And  vanquisht  them,  unable  to  withstand  : 
From  thenoe  a  Faery  thee  unweeting  roft, 

Thero  as  thou  slepst  in  tender  swadUn;:;  bind. 
And  her  base  Elfin  brood  thero  for  thee  left : 
Such,  men  do  chaungellngs  call,  so  chaungcd  by 

Faeries  theft. 
ThflDoe  she  thee  brought  into  this  Faery  Lend, 
And  in  an  heaped  farrow  did  thee  hyde ; 
When  thee  a  ploughman  all  onweetins  fond. 
As  he  his  toyleaome  teme  that  way  did  guyde. 
And  brought  thee  np  in  ploughman's  state  to 

byde 
Whereof  Ooof|pos  he  thee  gave  to  name ; 
Till  prickt  with  counge,  and  thy  forces  pryde. 
To  h  aery  Court  thou  cam*st  to  seek  lor  fame, 
.\nd  prove  thy  puissant  armes,  as  seems  thee 
best  became.'* 

Then  follows  the  history  of  his  combat  with 
the  dragon,  and  the  consequent  delivery  of 
Una*8  parents  from  captivity.  Next  we  have 
his  betrothal :  the  Red-cross  Knight  becomes 
the  pledged  husband  to  true  religion,  by  his 
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oonqaesfc  of  the  dragon — his  renunciation  of 
the  devil.  Now,  before  his  marriage  is  con- 
summated, he  must  go  forth,  at  the  command 
of  the  Faerie  Queen,  to  fight  against  the  world 
and  the  flesh. 

The  legend  of  the  conquest  of  the  dragon  is 
of  purely  Western  origin,  for  it  is  unknown 
in  the  ^st.  Though  S.  George  is  an  East- 
em  saint,  and  highly  honored  in  the  Oriental 
Church,  there  is  nothing  known  of  his  en- 
counter with  the  dragon.  This  fiict  supports 
the  view  we  have  here  taken,  that  the  legend 
is  not  older  than  Voragine  ;  at  any  rote,  sub- 
sequent to  the  great  schism.  The  Greeks, 
however,  have  a  legend  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  seems  that  among  them  S.  George  was  rep- 
resented as  seated  on  horseback,  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  For  the  story  goes — ^it  is 
related  by  Niccphoras  Gregoras — that  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  Lent,  when  the  Church 
commemorated  tliosc  emperors  and  patriarchs 
whose  names  were  famous ,  the  grand  Logothete 
Theodores,  who  was  keeping  vigil  in  church, 
was  hastily  sent  for  by  the  Emperor  Androni- 
cos,  the  elder,  to  interpret  a  strange  omen, 
which  had  disturbed  him  and  the  whole  court : 
this  was,  that  a  loud  noise  was  heard  like  the 
neighing  of  a  horee,  which,  it  was  discovered, 
proceeded  from  a  picture  of  S.  George  on 
horseback ;  and  when  the  Logothete  predicted 
success  and  glory  to  the  emperor,  Andronicos 
replied  that  the  like  phenomenon  was  wit- 
nessed when  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor, 
lost  Constantinople. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  George  the  Arian.  This  man  seems  to 
have  been  bom  in  a  fuller's  mill  at  Epipha- 
nia  in  Cilicia.  We  firat  hear  of  him  as  pur- 
veyor of  provisions  for  the  army  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  assumed  tho  profession  of 
Arianism,  tho  better,  doubtless,  to  secure 
favor  with  the  ruling  powers;  from  hence, 
being  found  out  in  certain  peculations,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly,  and  take  refuge  in  Cappa- 
docia.  Ue  was  not,  however,  deserted  by  his 
Arian  friends,  who,  finding  him  well  suited 
to  carry  out  their  purposes,  managed  to  get 
his  former  offences  condoned  by  paying  a  fine 
(or  bribe — fu(T&ufjufi€voL  is  the  word  used  by 
S.  Athanasius,  Orat.  i.  contr.  Arian.),  and 
had  him  sent  to  Alexandria,  where,  by  his 
zeal  and  energy* in  forwarding  the  interests 
of  his  party,  he  was  chosen  bishop,  on  the 
deposition  of  S.  Athanasius,  by  the  Emperor 


Constantius  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  more  coirect 
to  say,  he  succeeded  the  former  Arian  bishop, 
Gregory.  Here,  associating  with  himself 
Dracontius,  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  the 
Count  Diodorus,  he  tyrannized  alike  over  the 
Catholics  and  the  heathen  ;  the  former  by 
torturing  them  to  make  them  accept  the 
Arian  Creed,  the  latter  by  extorting  money. 

S.  Athanasius  gives  us  a  terrible  picture 
of  his  cruelties  towards  tho  Catholics ;  he 
entered  Alexandria  in  tlic  time  of  Lent,  and 
there  threw  the  sacred  virgins  into  prison, 
and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  soldiers 
the  suffragan  bishops.     Immediately  after 
Whitsuntide,  when  tiie  Catholics  were  gath- 
ered to  pray  in  the  outer  court  of  the  church 
— for  they  refused  to  receive  the  Communion 
in  the  church  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian 
priests — Georgo  sends  out  Sebastian,  a  Mao- 
ichee,  then  captain  of  the  guard,  to  compel 
thenj  by  force  of  arms  to  receive  the  myste- 
ries.    The  veiled  virgins,  who  still  remained 
faithful,  were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  and 
beaten  in  tho  face :  no  less  than  forty  men 
wero  savagely  torn  in  pieces,  others  were 
banished ;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  kept  fiom 
burial. 

He  met  with  his  death,  however,  at  the 
hands  of  the  heathen,  who  hated  him  equally 
with  the  Catholics,  for  his  tyrannies  and  ex- 
tortions. Tho  occasion  was  this  :  the  em- 
peror had  given  him  leave  to  convert  the 
Temple  of  Mithras  into  a  church,  and  in  so 
doing  there  were  found  several  human  bodies 
which  hud  been  sacrificed  to  that  idol.  Hese 
being  exposed  to  public  view  in  order  to 
throw  odium  on  the  heathen  worship,  they, 
the  heathen,  fell  upon  George,  and  murdered 
him,  it  happening  at  that  very  time  that  his 
friend  the  count  had  just  died,  the  knowledge 
of  which  fact  emboldened  the  people  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  oppressor. 

It  is  necessary  to  note,  that  there  is  very 
considerable  confusion  in  various  vn'iters  wiUi 
regard  to  the  acts  of  this  George ;  sometimes 
he  is  confounded  with  his  predecessor,  Greg- 
ory, sometimes  with  another  George,  an  Arian 
also.  Bishop  of  Laodicea.  Both  of  these 
Georges  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Se- 
leucia ;  the  confusion  is  increased  by  both  of 
them  being  called  •*  George  of  Cappadocia  " 
^-one  from  being  really  a  native  of  that 
place,  the  other  from  his  having  come  from 
thence  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  TTe 
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shall  Bee,  presently,  how  this  similarity  of 
name  caased  the  latter  to  be  confounded  with 
the  tnie  S.  George  the  Martyr. 

Mr.  Hogg,  in  the  paper  named  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  gives  quotations  in  full  from 
the  **  Chronicon  Pasohale,"  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus — ^that  <*  cool  and  impartial  infidel,*' 
as  Gibbon  calls  him,  and  on  whose  testimony 
he  chiefly  relied — ^from  S.  Athanasias,  S. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  S.  Epiphankie,  Theopha- 
nes,  and  George  Cedrenus ;  all  of  them  con- 
firming the  history  we  have  giyen  above. 
We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  quote 
them.  Wo  shall  now  proceed  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  true  S.  George,  our  patron  saint 
and  martjrr. 

S.  George  the  Mart}^  was  a  native  of 
Lydda,  a  town  in  Palestine ;  he  was  bom  of 
Christian  parents,  who  were  apparently, 
people  of  some  importance :  when  young  be 
was  taken  to  Cnppadocia,  where  he  passed 
the  early  part  of  his  life — thus  giving  occa- 
sion to  be  called  a  Cappadocian.  We  next 
find  him  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  at  Niooroedia,  then  the  metropolis 
^f  the  Eastern  empire.  At  this  place  issued 
the  famous  edict  of  the  emperor,  which  gave 
rise  to  what  is  termed  the  ninth  persecution, 
in  which  S.  George  sufiered.  His  body  was 
afterwards  conveyed  to  his  native  town, 
Lydda,  and  there  honorably  buried.  S. 
George  was  then  a  beardless  youth,  but  of 
considerable  rank  in  the  army.  Heylyn  con- 
jectures that  S.  George  is  the  martyr  men- 
tioned by  EuBcbius  (Hist.  L.  viii.  c.  5)  : 
*'  No  sooner  was  the  edict,  made  against  the 
Church,  proposed  in  Nicomedia,  but  presently 
ono  of  no  common  rank,  but  very  high  ad- 
vanced in  fortune  and  in  worldly  honors — 
moTcd  with  a  zeal  to  God,  and  a  living  faith 
— tore  it  in  pieces,  when  it  hanged  in  the 
open  view,  as  profane  and  impious.  And  this 
he  did,  two  of  the  emperors  being  then  in  the 
city,  viz.  Diocletian,  which  was  the  first,  and 
Galcrius  Maziminianus,  being  the  fourth  in 
rank  among  them.  This  was  the  first  who 
was  ennobled  for  his  suflerings  at  that  time ; 
on  whom,  no  doubt,  there  was  inflicted  what- 
ever punishment  might  be  thought  answer- 
able to  the  fact,  which  he  endured  with  the 
most  quiet  and  untroubled  mind,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  the  last."  *  This  brief  narrative 
we  believe  to  be  nearly  the  whole  of  the  au- 
thentic history  of  our  saint.  That  he  was 
•  Heylyn,  p.  150. 


early  esteemed  a  saint  wo  find  by  an  inscrip- 
tion mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogg : — 

"In  the  year  1858, 1  was  fortunately  en- 
abled, by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Greek 
inscription  (No.  40,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Lit. 
vol.  VI.  p.  305)  which  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  had, 
in  the  previous  summer,  copied  from  a  very  an- 
cient ohttrch— originally  a  heathen  temple— 
at  Ezra,  in  Syria,  to  determine,  most  satis- 
factorily, that  Saint  Georse  hod  died  before 
the  year  A.n.  346,  in  which  he  was  expressly 
called  a  *  Holy  Martvr,'  Also  it  is  clear  that 
this  date  occurred  auring  the  lifetime  of  the 
other  George — the  Alexandrian  bishop — ^who 
survived  for  fifteen  years  longer,  viz.,  to  a.d. 
362;  and  who  then,  having  expiated  his  vice, 
and  base  conduct  by  assassipation,  could  no/, 
under  any  consideration,  be  esteemed  a  mor- 
/yr."— P.  132. 

We  have  already  given  some  answer  to  the 
question,  How  have  these  various  legends  be- 
oome  connected  with  the  name  of  S.  George? 
The  answer  we  gave  is  not  altogether  satis* 
fiiotory ;  for  besides  that  of  the  conquest  of 
the  dragon,  there  is  also  another  very  curious 
one— that,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  he 
rescued  the  Empress  Alexandra  from  ihe 
depths  of  hell  by  his  prayers.  Mr.  Hogg 
suggests  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  two 
Georges,  when  the  martyr  S.  George  was 
confounded  with  the  heretic  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, the  names  connected  with  the  latter 
were  somehow  mixed  up  with  the  former, 
and,  in  course  of  time,  changed,  and  new 
stories  attached  to  them. 

"  Hence  the  confusion,  whether  designedly 
or  erroneously,  may  have  arisen  from  both 
Georges  being  reported  to  have  been  from  or 
lA  Cappadocia ;  from  the  stories  of  the  Em- 
press Alexandra^  of  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  from  the  slaughter  of  the  beast  Dragon^ 
and  of  the  man  DracontiusJ*^ — P.  134. 

This  is  not  satisfiictory :  perhaps  we  shall 
find  a  better  clue  if  we  say  something  of  how 
S.  George  became  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land. We  take  the  following  history  from 
Heylyn,  who  quotes  the  "  Black  Book  of 
Windsor."  "  When  King  Richard  warred 
upon  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  Cyprus  and 
Acre,  and  was  weary  of  so  long  delays,  the 
seige  continuing,  and  he  full  of  trouble  and 
anxiety,  on  a  divine  inspiration,  by  the  com- 
ing in  apparition  of  S.  George,  as  ho  imag- 
ined, it  came  into  his  mind  to  draw  upon  the 
legs  of  certain  choice  knights  of  his  a  certain 
garter,  or  tack  of  leather,  such  only  as  he 
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bad  then  at  hand.  Whereby,  being  distia- 
guisbed,  and  put  in  mind  of  future  glory 
promised  unto  them,  in  case  they  won  the 
victory,  they  might  be  stirred  up  and  provoked 
to  perform  their  service  bravely,  and  fight 
more  valiantly.''  *  We  read  of  other  appa- 
titione  of  the  saint  in  the  earlier  orueade  un- 
der Godfrey  de  Bonilloii;  he  was  always 
known  by  his  red-crosB  banner,  and  accom* 
panicd  by  a  host  of  heavenly  warriors.  What- 
ever opinions  we  may  have  of  the  nature  of 
these  apparitions,  we  can  easily  see  how  likely 
it  would  appear  to  the  minds  of  the  Christian 
soldiers,  fighting  for  the  posseBsion  of  the 
Holy  land,  that  a  soldier-CAint  should  help 
them,  especially  when  they  were  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  his  burial-place. 
The  Hebrew  prophet  beautifully  described 
the  wife  of  Israel,  azid  mother  of  Benjamin, 
weeping  in  the  tomb,  wfaeve  she  had  lain  for 
centuries,  at  the  cruel  slaughter  of  her  pos- 
terity; and  the  Evangelist  as  beautifully 
again  applies  the  sacred  words  to  the  mar- 
tyred innocents  of  Bethlehem.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Christian  warrion  would  easily  im- 
agine—if it  were  only  an  imagination— 4he 
soldier-saint  of  Palestine,  riang  finom  the 
tomb  in  full  panoply,  with  his  attendant 
host,  and  his  red-^nross  banner,  to  help  those 
who  were  toiling  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  grasp  of  the  infidel.  We  can  read- 
ily see  how  he  would,  on  the  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  return  of  many  of  the  war- 
riors to  their  homes  in  the  West,  be  homned 
as  the  soldiers'  patron  saint,  and  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  military  order.  We  can  un- 
derstand how  he  would  be  invoked  in  future 
wars  with  the  infidels,  and  how,  to  a  mind 
like  that  of  the  chivalrous  King  Richard,  the 
waking  thoughts  and  prayers  would  stiU  run 
in  the  sleeper's  dreams,  and  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm would  make  real  the  visionary 
shadow,  and  turn  the  vivid  impression  of  his 
imagination  into  a  divine  command. 

Incidentally,  these  histories  add  their  quota 
of  evidence  to  the  establishment  of  the  facts 
we  have  been  endeavoring  to  prove  **viz.  that 
S.  George  the  patron  saint  of  En^and,  was  a 
real  person  and  a  real  martyr,  and  that  he  is 
a  wholly  different  person  from  George  the 
Arian ;  for  we  find  that  it  was  universally 

*Not  having  the  original  before  us,  we  have 
given  tho  translation  as  Uoyljm  gives  it,  only  mod- 
ernizing the  epelliag  ;  we  leave  it  to  our  readeis  to 
correct  the  grammar. 


believed  by  the  Crusaders  that  his  tomb 
at  Lydd& ;  for  after  his  apparition  wad 
tance  given  to  the  crusading  host,  GodCtej 
created  Lydda  into  an  Episcopal  see — a  cloar 
proof  that  at  that  time  he  was  esteemed  » 
Catholic  saint  and  martyr.    It  it  wortliy  of 
notice  that  the  Mohammedans,  no  lesa  tfasA 
the  Christians,  honor  him  even  to  this  day. 
The  Greek  imperial  historian,  KantakuaeiKw, 
mentions  the  fiict,  that  there  were  sevenal 
shrines  erected  to  his  memory,  at  which  the 
Mohammedans  pay  their  devotion :  the  tnir^- 
eller  Burckhardt  relates  that  *  <  the  Turka  pay 
great  veneration  to  S.  George,"  by  wham 
he  is  called ''  El  Ehouder ;  "  and  Dr.  Stanley 
speaks  of  a  Mussulman  sepulchral  chapd 
{manAaut)  on  the  seanihore,  near  Saiafend — 
the  ancient  Sarepta-— dedicated  to  £1  Khoa* 
der,  in  which  *'  there  is  no  tomb  inside,  only 
hangings  before  a  recess.      This  variatioo 
from  the  usual  type  of  Mussulman  sepulchrca 
was,  as  we  were  told  by  peasants  on  the  spot, 
because  £1  Khouder  is  not  yet  dead ;  he  fliea 
round  and  round  the  world,  and  those  chap* 
els  are  built  wherever  he  has  appeared."  * 

It  was  from  the  Crusaders,  then,  that  the 
fame  of  S.  George  was  spread  over  the  West ; 
he  became  the  patron  of  soldiers,  and  was 
represented  as  such,  generally,  on  horseback : 
monkish  writers,  and  lovers  of  the  roarveUoiis 
would  quickly  embellish  his  meagre  history 
with  romantic  legends,  and  attribute  to  him 
deeds  in  accordance  with  their  nottons  of 
what  a  soldier-saint  of  the  middle  ages  should 
be.  We  have  already  said  something  of  the 
probable  origin  of  the  story  of  his  encounter 
with  the  dragon,  but  we  cannot  hdp  adding 
another  cox\}ecture,  that  the  popular  and  ig- 
norant mind  may  have  confounded  the  repre- 
sentation of  S.  Michael  slaying  the  dragon — 
drawn,  of  course,  from  the  Apocalypse — ^with 
that  of  S.  George,  and  then  invented  a  stoiy, 
or  adapted  that  of  Perseus,  from  Ovid,  to  ex- 
plain it.  The  mistake  onoe  made,'  we  can 
easily  guess  the  result ;  the  patron  saint  of 
England  must  not  be  behind  other  saints  in 
mighty  deeds  and  famous  renown. 

For  it  was  not  only  in  England  that  S. 
George  was  thus  honored  ;  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Moscow  he  held  an  important  place :  in 
1^15,  on  S.  George's  Day,  Frederick  of  Aoa- 
tria  instituted  an  order  of  knights,  in  nma- 
ber  two  hundred  ;  this  was  re-established  or 
revived  by  the  Emperor  Rodoif  uf  Uapsbuig, 
•  Binai  and  Palestine,  p.  274. 
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aonie  thirty  ynn  after,  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers of  bis  empire  againet  the  TarkB.  In 
£nglttiid  ho  was  honored  as  a  saint  long  be- 
fore  he  was  constituted  the  patron :  we  find 
a  monastery  of  S.  George,  and  a  oharch,  at 
Thetlbrd,  which  seem  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Knat ;  a  collegiate  chnroh 
at  Oxford,  generally  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  S.  George's, 
South  war  k,  perhaps  even  older :  the  Priory 
of  Griesley,  in  Devbysbire,  dedicated  to  S8. 
Mary  and  George,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
Two  of  these,  if  not  thiee,  were  dedicated 
befoie  the  first  CnJade.  S.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  ibunded  by  Edward  UI.  in  1348,  is 
too  closely  connected  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  to  need  farther  notice.  Long  before 
this,  the  fiune  ol  the  soldier-saint  was  firmly 
established  in  England;  the  Crusade  under 
Riohard  I.  was  in  every  way  calculated  to 
oohaaceit. 

We  cannot,  however,  attribute  to  King 
Richard  either  the  patronage  of  S.  George  for 
England,  or  the  establishment  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  though  we  think  it  very  likely 
that,  when  Edward  HI.  chose  the  garter  as 
the  emblem  of  the  order,  he  had  in  remem- 
brance the  story  of  the  apparition  at  Acre. 
The  following  history  is  taken  from  Thomaeof 
Walsingham :  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1349, 
Edward  III.  moved  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
drew  liis  sword,  calling  out  <*  Ha !  Saint  Ed* 
ward !  Ila !  Saint  George ! "  The  words  and 
the  action  communicating  a  like  spirit  to  hui 
soldiers,  they  fell  fiercely  on  the  French,  rout- 
ing tbcra,  and  putting  two  hundred  to  tlie 
sword.  From  that  time  S.  George  was  consti- 
tuted tlie  patron  saint  of  England,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated order  was  instituted  in  the  following 
year.  In  1415,  by  the  constitutions  of  Aroh- 
biihop  Chioheley,  S.  George's  Day  was  made 
a  ma^  duplex,  and  ordered  to  be  observed 
as  Christmas  Day,  all*  servile  work  ceasing ; 
be  is  there  styled  ioinu  miUim  An^&eana 
nirUualis  Patr<mu»,  FVom  this  time  **  By 
8.  George !  "  became  the  coonon  oath  of  an 
Englishman ;  and  actually  was  the  subject 
of  a  royal  enactment  in  order  to  ccmsolidate 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing irom  Ueylyn  eiaetly  as  we  find  it 
there:  '^Tfaess  things,  I  say,  I  will  not 
spsake  of,  lest  they  may  give  oflenee  to  our 
nicer  eares;  nor  of  more  honors  of  this  lesser 
tanke  or  quality,  aflbrded  him  in  Engkmd: 
and  therefore,  though  the  Sea  be  very  trouble- 
pone  and  unruly,  we  pa«e  over  Saint  Qtorget 


Channeli  into  Ireland.  And  here  I  shall  ob- 
serve that  onely,  which  I  find  in  Master  Sel- 
dens  Notes  on  the  Poly^Olbion ;  as  viz.,  that 
under  Henry  8*  it  was  enacted ;  *  that  the 
Irish  should  leave  their  Cramaboo,  and  Bui' 
leraboOf  words  of  unlawfuU  Fkitronage :  and 
name  themselves  as  under  Saint  George^  and 
the  Kingp  of  EngUmd.'  A  masterte  of  no 
small  moment,  considering  the  untractable 
nature  of  that  people ;  and  how  tenaciouslie 
they  adhere  to  their  antient  customes." 

S.  George  being  constituted  patron  saint  of 
England,  the  king  proceeded  to  institute  the 
military  Order  of  S.  George,  now  generally 
known  as  that  of  the  Garter.  Froissart 
and  the  Black  Book  of  Windsor  both  affirm 
that  this  Order  was  intended  as  a  revival  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Bonnd  Table ;  in  the 
latter  we  read :  *'  Arthurus  aroem  illam  no- 
bilem  [Windsor]  inchoavit  et  Rotundam  ibi 
quam  vocant  Mensam  inatituit."  And  Du 
Chesne  from  Froismrt,  says,  '*  Lequel  [Wind- 
sor] Artur,  Is  grand  Roy  des  Bretons  avoit 
premi^rement  fond^  pour  mettre  la  Table 
Boade,  autrefois  si  celebre,  et  renomm<Se  par 
toute  la  terre."  These  matters,  as  well  as 
the  origin  of  the  Garter  as  the  badge  of  the 
Order,  we  leave  to  be  discussed  by  antiqua- 
rians, only  adding  that  the  story  of  the  king 
picking  up  the  Countess  of  Salisbury's  garter 
at  a  dance,  and  taming  off  the  laughter  of 
bystanders  by  gallantly  fastening  it  round 
his  own  knee,  with  the  words,  '*  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense,"  is  an  after  invention,  and 
has  no  foundation  in  history;  yetswe  must 
confess  that  it  is  the  only  story  that  accounts 
for  the  motto. 

S.  George's  Day  was  kept  as  a  red-letter - 
day  in  our  Church  Cakadar  till  1545,  with 
its  proper  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel;  in 
King  Edward  VI.'s  reign  it  was  altogether 
abrogated;  and  then  the  holding  of  the 
Chapter  of  the  Garter  on  S.  Good's  Day 
was  nearly  gone  too,  for  it  was  enacted  that 
for  the  future  the '« Feast  of  tiie  said  Order 
should  be  cdobrated  on  Whitsnneve,  Whit- 
sun-day,  and  Whitsun-Monday,  and  not  on 
S.  George's  Day,  as  befora  it  was."  In  the 
foUowins  year,  however,  being  the  first  of 
Queen  Mafy ,  this  enactment  was  indignantly 
expunged  :  **  Omnia  ista  novitia  Statua  e 
Statutorum  Libro  illioo  eximeret,  ac  prorsus 
expuncerct  et  deleret,  ne  ulla  unquam  eorum. 
memor m  apod  postoros  extaret. ' '  Since  which 
time  the  ancient  custom  has  obtained  and  S. 
Qeoige's  Day  is  still  honond  by  the  hohlisg, 
on  it  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Garter.. 
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IVom  1%e  Satanbty  Berlew. 
THICK  6KINS  AND  THIN. 

Few  of  the  minor  elements  of  cfaanicter 
make  more  diflferenoe  in  men's  comfort  and 
sacoess  in  life  than  differences  in  the  thick- 
ness  of  their  skins.  In  descrihing  that  gen- 
eral impression  of  our  neighbor  which  de- 
termines in  our  mind  what  sort  of  man  he  is, 
a  prominent  place  is  always  assigned  to  this 
quality ;  nor  could  it  bo  otherwise,  for  it 
makes  itself  felt  at  erery  moment.  It  is  one 
of  the  elements  which,  in  the  animal  world, 
establish  marked  distinctions  between  one 
animal  and  another.  It  establishes,  for  in- 
stance, a  sort  of  symbolic  diflerence  between 
the  donkey  and  the  horse ;  and  a  whole  world 
of  creatures,  from  the  rhinoceros  to  the  pig, 
are  able  to  sympathise  with  each  other  on 
the  broad  ground  that  they  are  all  pachy- 
derms. 

In  the  human  race,  skins  of  what  shop- 
keepers would  describe  as  a  medium  quality 
are,  of  course,  the  commonest ;  but  in  our  own 
day,  and  amongst  the  educated  part  of  so- 
ciety, abnormal  thinness  is  far  more  common 
than  abnormal  thickness,  and  it  is  also  more 
easily  observed.  A  man  with  a  veiy  thick 
skin  is  not  usually  conscious  of  his  peculiarity, 
and  it  oflen  takes  a  long  time  to  find  out  its 
existence  in  others*  The  human  pachyderm 
is,  in  some  respects,  a  fortunate  animal,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  the  good  sense  to  bear  his 
honors  meekly,  and  not  to  suppose,  as  he  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  do,  that  he  is  of  neces- 
sity the  teperior  of  those  who  are  lees  gifted 
hj  nature.  The  distinction  between  thick 
skins  and  thin  ones  lies  in  the  temperament. 
A  thick-skinned  man  is  one  in  whom  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  excite  feeling  of  any  sort.  A  thin- 
skinned  man  is  sensitive  all  over,  and  on 
every  occasion.  To  some  extent,  the  differ- 
ence is  one  of  nature's  making ;  but  the  arti- 
ficial element  in  it  is  much  larger  than  people 
usually  suppose.  The  question  how  fii^  men 
can  harden  their  skins,  and  to  what  extent  it 
is  desirable  to  do  so,  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest. 

W>e  often  hear  and  read  of  uncontrollable 
feelings,  just  as  people  talk  loosely  about 
nncontroUable  impolses;  and  no  doubt,  at 
a  given  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  like  or 
dkdike,  to  suffer  or  to  be  indifferent,  by  rule 
and  on  principle.  If  a  broader  view  is  taken , 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  If  people 
^villonly  set  themieLvei  to  try  syBtematiciiliy » 


there  is  hardly  any  Umit  to  the  degree  of 
mental  tanning  which  they  may  effect.  If 
stoicism  were  a  reaUy  admirable  frame  of 
mind,  and  a  possession  deliberately  desired 
by  any  particular  person,  it  is  one  which 
could  always  be  attained  by  judicious  disci- 
pline. A  man  careful  to  exaggerate  nothing, 
and  to  proceed  by  gradual  advances,  might,  . 
in  fewer  yean  than  he  would  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  inclined  to  suppose,  destroy  or  sub- 
due his  original  temperament,  and  make 
himself  as  hard  as  if  his  hardness  were  a  gift 
of  nature,  and  not  an  acquisition.  The  steps 
in  the  process  are  neither\[kany  nor  diflicult. 
The  first  is,  to  repress,  as  far  as  may  be,  ex^ 
pressions  of  feding — beginning  with  the 
smaller  matters,  such  as  acts  of  OGCTteBy  or 
fiimily  affection.  To  attempt  at  to  early  a 
stage  to  repress  the  expression  of  Tery  strong 
feelings  mi^t  only  irritate,  and  so  incraase 
them.  The  expression  of  strong  feeling  is, 
however,  a  thing  to  which  few  people  have 
frequent  occasion  to  give  vray.  It  is  not 
every  day  that  a  man  is  very  angry,  or  Tery 
much  in  love,  or  afilicted  with  a  very  vio- 
lent toothache;  and,  by  assiduous  practice 
amongst  the  smaller  events  of  life,  callous- 
ness as  to  the  greater  ones  may  gradually  be 
superinduced.  The  habit  of  analysis  and 
self-examination  has  also  a  great  indurative 
efiect.  If  a  young  woman  wished  to  make 
herself  impervious  to  all  feelings,  she  might, 
whilst  cultivating  Impassivenees  on  a  gradu- 
ally ascending  scale,  betake  herself  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  the  minute  school  of 
femsde  novcliste.  In  this  way  she  might 
gradually  get  together  a  sort  of  hortus  siccus 
containing  dried  specimens  of  every  homan 
emotion  in  their  various  combinations  and 
permutations.  By  cultivating  a  gtiosi  scien- 
tific or  rather  professional  interest  in  feeling, 
it  is  possible  to  place  one's  self  as  it  ware  in 
a  sphere  separate  fVom  and  exterior  to  it,  as 
physicians  and  lawyers  do  with  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions. An  enthusiast  who  wrote  to  the 
papers  some  time  ago  about  the  merits  of 
pounded  chalk  as  a  specific  for  bums,  de- 
dared  that  he  laid  a  red-hot  poker  across  two 
of  his  fingers  to  see  whether  the  one  treated 
with  chalk  would  beat  the  one  handed  over 
to  the  doctors.  An  enthusiastic  conv^anoer, 
having  inherited  a  small  estate,  disposed  of  it 
by  a  will  so  drawn  as  to  raise  every  doubtful 
point  he  oould  think  of  as  to  the  interpreia- 
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tion  of  wills.  It  is  obrious  tbat  these  per- 
sons had  caltiTated  a  collateral  interest  in 
their  own  persons  and.  property  powerful 
enough  tO'OTeroome  the  common  sentiment 
on  the  subject.  If  the  same  course  be  taken 
with  feeling,  with  sufficient  perseveranceand 
intelligence,  an  analogous  result  may  be  ex- 
pected. People  may  live  to  regard  the  play 
of  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  sentiments 
with  mere  artistic  cariosity ;  and  this  greatly 
blunts  their  edge,  and  so  diminishes  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  person .  There  are  means  by 
which  this  process  may  be  rendered  quicker 
and  more  effectiTO.  If  books  of  opposite  and 
conflicting  moral  views  are  stndied,  and  if 
feelings  themselves  are  examined  without  ref 
erence  to  their  morality,  a  general  sense  of 
contempt  for  the  whole  subject  may  be  encour- 
aged; and  nothing  can  be  more  favorable  to 
the  diminution  of  sensibility.  If  a  person 
can  once  succeed  in  connecting  certain  feel- 
ings with  ridiculous  associations,  and  in  per- 
suading himself  to  entertain  a  bon&fide  con- 
tempt for  them,  ho  may  consider  that  he  has, 
for  practical  purposes,  solved  the  question  of 
providing  himself  with  a  thick  skin.  Con- 
tempt, it  is  said,  will  pierce  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise ;  but  to  excite  any  emotion  in  a  man 
who  has  drilled  himself  into  habitually  feel- 
ing genuine  contempt  for  emotions  of  that 
dass  is  next  to  impossible. 

The  question  of  means  is,  of  course,  altO" 
gether  collateral  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
wise  to  employ  them,  and  that  depends  on 
the  advanUiges  of  thickness  of  skin.  When 
given  by  nature,  either  at  once  or  gradually, 
it  is  in  certain  ways  a  considerable  advantage ; 
but  it  hardly  ever  deserves  to  be  viewed  as  one 
when  it  is  intentionally  cultivated.  Its  ad- 
vantage is  that  it  is  one  form  of  strength.  It 
makes  its  possessor  less  indisposed  than  other 
people  to  do  what  is  generally  considered  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  when  it  is  produced  by  merely 
lowering  the  general  standard  of  vitality  and 
sensibility,  it  is  a  form,  not  of  strength,  but 
of  weakness,  for  it  arises  not  from  disregard 
to  unpleasant  consequences,  but  from  disre- 
gard to  consequences  of  every  kind — from 
general  indiflereoce  to  the  pursuits  of  life. 
The  union  of  bluntneos  of  sensation*  with 
great  energy  of  character  is  by  no  means  a 
common  one.  The  rule  is  the  other  vray. 
Almost  every  man  who  distinguishes  himself 
greatly  in  any  of  the  active  walks  of  life  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  sensitive  man.    This  is  espeotaliy 
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the  case  in  callings  which  require  artistic 
qualities.  It  is  hardly  possible,  for  instance, 
for  a  thick-skinned  man  to  be  a  good  speaker. 
People  who  are  really  unaccustomed  to  pub- 
lic speaking  usually  suppose  that  to  be  ner- 
vous is  a  great  evil,  and  that  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  feeling — ^to  have,  as  the  phrase 
is,  no  nerves  at  all — is  an  immense  advan- 
tage. It  is  certainly  possible  to  have  too 
much,  but,  of  the  two,  the  worse  fault  is  to 
have  too  little  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that,  amongst  men  who  speak  often  enough 
to  get  over  the  strangeness  of  the  feeling,  and 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices,  it  is  not  the  more  common  fault. 
A  man  who  is  in  no  degree  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  people  are  listen- 
ing to  what  he  says,  has  less  chance  than  his 
neighbors  of  impressing  them  by  what  he 
says.  To  be  in  sympathy  with  his  audience, 
to  see  what  topics  they  will  and  will  not  like, 
and  to  know  when  and  how  to  pursue  partio- 
ular  subjects,  are  the  first  qualifications  of  an 
effective  speaker,  whatever  may  be  the  sphere 
in  which  his  eloquence  is  to  be  used ;  and 
this  implies  that  the  speaker  must  be  in  .some 
ways  a  sensitive  man — at  all  events,  it  im- 
plies that  ho  ought  not  to  be  vranting  in  wn- 
sitivenees.  It  would  seem  as  if  something  of 
the  same  sort  were  required  in  pursuits  which 
have  less  obvious  connection  with  the  emo- 
tions. In  one  of  the  most  striking  passages 
of  his  almost  microscopic  description  of  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  Mr.  Kioglake  gives  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  crisis  of  a 
battle  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  change  in  the 
fccKngs  of  the  combatant^.  The  one  side  feel 
themselves  victorious,  the  others  feci  them* 
selves  beaten,  and  this  not  from  any  particu- 
lar or  assignable  reason,  but  merely  by  a  sort 
of  instinctive  oommentaiy  on  the  events  pass- 
ing before  them.  Each  side,  arguing  uncon- 
sciously from  transient  and  barely  perceptible 
signs,  draws  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the 
vray  in  which  the  balance  of  victory  is  hang- 
ing, and  the  inarticulate  inference  flushes  the 
one  and  blights  the  other.  A  man  moulded 
too  coarsely  to  feel  either  of  these  impulses 
would,  probably,  on  the  whole,  lose  more 
than  he  gained  for  militaiy  purposes. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  energy  runs  through 
the  whole  chatactor,  and  communicates  itself 
to  the  feelings  which  lie  near  the  surface  as 
wdl  as  to  other  parts  of  a  man's  nature,  ex- 
ceptjons  jometunca  ocoor.    A  Teij  TigoronB 
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man  may  Inve  blant  feelings.  He  may  have 
a  great  appetite  for  what  there  10  to  be  had 
in  the  world,  and  yet  not  care  muoh  if  ho 
loses  or  has  to  go  without  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  common  form  of  character,  and, 
when  it  does  occnr,  is  probably  produced  by 
some  peculiar  twist  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  possessor's  life  or  education.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  very  vigorous  man  has, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  been  snubbed, 
thwarted,  and  thrown  aside  for  a  considerar- 
ble  time — that  he  has  had  to  submit  to  dis- 
appointments and  mortifications,  and  has  seen 
inferiors  put  over  his  head.  Suppose  further 
that  he  has  bad  the  good  sense  not  to  bo  dis- 
satisfied with  this,  but  to  take  it  quietly  as 
the  course  of  things  which  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  suppose,  above  all,  that  he  is 
considerate  as  well  as  energetic,  and  is  given 
to  take  the  measure  of  what  faMa  in  his  way 
without  noise  or  exaggeration.  The  probar 
bility  is  that  he  will  find  that  things  neither 
hurt  80  much  nor  please  so  much  as  the  lan- 
guage in  common  use  about  them  would  im- 
ply, and  that,  so  long  as  the  internal  fire 
which  drives  a  man  on  to  be  doing  something 
in  tile  world  has  some  fuel  to  burn,  it  does 
not  so  much  matter  what  it  is.  Such  a  frame 
of  mind  and  such  experience  would  produce 
a  good  kind  of  thick  skin — that  thickness  of 
skin  which  arises  from  exercise,  and  not  from 
natural  Bluggishness  and  stupidity.  It  is, 
however,  a  rare  frame  of  mind,  for  it  implies 
the  possession  of  very  dlesimilar,  if  not  incon- 
sistent qualities — energy  and  reflectiveness, 
a  turn  for  active  life  and  a  turn  for  self-exam- 
ination, the  gifts  which  take  a  man  out  into 
the  world,  and  those  which  throw  him  back 
on  himself.  Such  men  are  generally  humor- 
ists of  a  surly  kind,  for  the  perception  o£  the 


existence  and  absurdity  of  sharp 

life  is  the  condition,  and  may  almoat  be  Galled 

the  foundation,  of  hvunor. 

The  nature  of  the  sensitive  habit  of  mind 
receives  much  illustration  from  oonaideriiig 
the  way  in  which  it  shows  itself  in  difierent 
classes.    Its  natural  connection  with  energy 
of  character  is  shown  by  the  degree  in  which 
it  exists  among  the  poor  and  unedacated. 
Some  of  the  most  sensitive  people  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  roughest, 
noisest,  and  loaat  educated  part  of  the  ocMii- 
munity — the  classca  which  would  be  picked 
out  as  ^cimens  of  rough  vigor.    Sailoia  and 
nawie»  are  as  impressible  as  children,  and 
apparently  stolid   peasants   who  look  like 
blocks  of  wood  to  GtduMTj  observers,  are 
capable  of  being  worked  up  to  frantic  pitebes 
of  emotion  by  love,  by  parental  afiecUon,  or 
by  reUgtous   excitement.    Whitfield  oould 
throw  farm-laborers  or  colliers  into  convul- 
sions by  his  sermons ;  and  his  successors  have 
repeated  the  same  exploit  periodically,  at  re- 
vivals and  the  like.    If  he  addressed  a  body 
of  gentlemen,  scepticism  and  lastidioosneas 
apart,  he  would  not  find  the  fuel  for  such  a 
bonfire.    An  amount  of  ridicule  or  satire 
which  would  hardly  rufile  the  feelings  of  an 
educated  man  perceptibly  might  drive  a  carter 
or  laborer  into  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  fury. 
Where  the  elements  of  character  are  simple, 
and  the  problem  of  understanding  character 
has  not  been  confused  by  an  elaborate  edu- 
cation, sensibility  and  strength  generally  go 
together.    A0  poor  man,  who  is  not  impres- 
sible and  sensitive,  is  generally  a  good  deal 
of  a  brute.    If  on  occasion  he  shows  no  feel- 
ing, it   is  not  because  he  has  developed  a 
hard  shell  by  education,  but  simply  becaose 
he  has  no  feeling  to  show. 


Mbbsbs.  Hubst  ahd  Blacxbtt  win  pobliah 
shortly  "  Travels  on  Horsebaek  in  Mantchn  Tar- 
tary,  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,"  by  Mr.  George  Fleming,  a  kmd  of 
companion  volome  to  Fortune's  account  of  his 
pleasant  walks  about  Teddo  and  Pekin,  in  Japan 
and  China  ;  Dr.  Mouat'a  "  Adventures  and  Re- 
seaiHshes  among  the  Andamans  « '*  a  neir  novel 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  entitled  **  Lost  and 
Saved ; "  and  another  by  Mrs.  Brotkerton,  called 
<•  BoBpectabls  Sinners." 


MassBs.  TauBMEB  and  Ca  announce  the  **  Hs» 
tory  of  the  E^^pUan  Revolution,  from  the  Period 
of  the  Mamelukes  to  the  ]>eath  of  Mohammed 
All,"  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Paton,  a  book  promising  full 
information  on  the  riae  and  progresB  of  modem 
Egyptian  civilisation. 


<« 


Mbssbs.  Bell  amo  Daldt  have  in  the  pteas, 
Tho  Divine  Authority  of  the  Pentateuch  Vindi- 
cated," by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  the  Golden 
Lecturer,  and  Incumbent  of  Camden  Church. 
GamberweU. 
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Ttom  The  Ixmdon  Bavkfr. 
THB  FOSSIL  PKBAJDAJf  1TB. 

Who  bas  forgotten,  or  can  forget  the  scene, 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  deecribes  the  min- 
gled fury  and  confusion  of  the  Laird  of 
Monkbams,  when  Edie  OobiltKO  broke  in 
upon  hJB  lectore  on  the  Eaim  of  Pinpninea? 
Three  aides  of  the  ancient  square,  had  van- 
ished beneath  the  plow,  bat  traces  of  the 
fourth  were  extant.  It  needed  blit  the  sim- 
ple alteration  of  "  pniinis "  into  **  Pin- 
prunes,"  in  a  line  of  Claudian,  added  to  the 
discovery  of  a  stone  inscribed  with  a  **  sac- 
rificial vessel,"  and  the  letters  A.D.L.L.,  and 
there  was  proof  sufficient  to  identify  the  spot 
as  the  scene  of  the  last  fight  between  Agri- 
cola  and  the  Caledonians.  **  Is  not  here," 
cries  the  enthusiastic  antiquary,  **  the  De- 
cuman gate?  And  there,  but  for  the  ravage 
of  the  horrid  plow,  as  a  learned  friend  calls 
it,  would  be  the  Pnetorisa  gate."  We  have 
often  envied  the  enjoyment  of  Lovell,  when 
the  rugged  Bedes-man  came  suddenly  in  sight 
with  the  unqualified  assertion,  **  Prsetorian 
here,  Prsdtorian  there,  I  mind  the  bigging 
oH . "  The  laird  *s  crest-fkUen  look  must  have 
been  worth  seeing,  as  the  inexorable  Edie 
proceeded,  step  by  step,  to  account  for  the 
**  sacrificial  vessel,"  the  inscription,  and  the 
ditch.  Despite  the  fury  of  the  laird ,  he  pro- 
nounces on  the  best  auUiority,  viz.,  his  own, 
that  '*  about  twenty  years  syne,"  he,  *'  and 
a  wheen  hallen-shakers  "  like  himself,  *<  and 
the  mason  lads,"  *<  and  twa  or  three  herds 
jnaybo,  just  set  to  wark,  and  built  this  bit 
thing  here  that  ye  ca'  the  Praetorian." 

Something  akin  to  the  exquisite  delight  of 
Edie  Ochiltree,  as  he  unravelled  the  mystery, 
must,  we  imagine,  be  the  satisfaction  of  the 
terrasaiers  of  Abbeville,  if  it  be  true  that 
thoy  have  played  a  successful  trick  on  M.  de 
Perthes,  one  of  the  leading  HonkbaniB  of 
tiieday.  M.de  Perthes  is  a  oelebratedFrsneh 
antiquarian,  who  has  joined  heartily  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Biblical  namtivc,  claim- 
ing a  far  higher  antiquity  for  the  human  race 
tlmn  our  commonly  received  ideas  would  ao- 
oord  to  it.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  recent 
work  on  '<  The  Antiquity  of  Mao,"  while  he 
hesitates  to  accept  some  of  his  oondusionsas 
to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  years  which  M. 
de  Perthes  claims  for  the  formation  of  certain 
peat  mosses  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  yet 
oflcrs  the  French  MocmU  as  one  of  the  author- 
ilias  on  whom  we  ate  to  lean  io 
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the  zeeeived  chronology  of  oar  raee.  It 
would  appear  that  some  supposed  ancient 
flint  weapons  have  been  found  in  the  gravel 
beds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amiens  and  Ab- 
beville, and  the  g^reat  desideratum  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  are  looking  on  this  oontroversy 
with  anxiety,  has  been  the  discovery  of  hu- 
man bones  in  close  proximity  with  the  weap- 
ons. Up  to  the  end  of  last  March,  however, 
no  such  human  remains  had  come  to  light  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  the  antiquarian,  and  in- 
oontestably  to  establish  his  theory.  But  sud- 
denly at  iLe  very  dose  of  the  month  (pity  it 
was  not  on  April  the  first) ,  was  the  intelli- 
gence conveyed  to  Paris  that  the  genuine 
remains  of  a  real  fossil  man  had  been  discov- 
ered. Who  cannot  picture  to  himself  tho 
modem  Monkbams  posting  on  the  wings  of 
science  and  excitement  to  the  spot?  Arriv- 
ing at  the  gravel  beds,  he  beheld  in  deed  and 
in  truth,  some  real  human  bones  projecting 
from  the  diif.  The  proof  is  given.  The 
controversy  is  ended.  The  bones  were  seized 
with  avidity,  and  hailed  as  the  veritable  un- 
der jaw  of  a  human  being,  in  a  fossil  state. 
What  could  be  more  satisfactory  and  delight- 
ful, especially  as  flint  hatchets  were  discov- 
ered near  the  same  spot,  belonging  no  doubt 
to  the  venerable  Preadamite  whose  jaw-bone 
had  come  so  conveniently  to  light  7  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  conveyed  instantly  to  F^m 
— a  molar  tooth,  which  had  become  disen- 
gaged from  the  jaw,  having,  however,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  learned  Dr.  Fal- 
coner. He  dedares,  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
Timet — and  he  has  hitherto  received  no  con- 
tradiction— that,  on  sawing  up  the  molar 
tooth,  it  was  found  to  be  not  pre- Adamite, 
but  very  recent.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that 
on  comparing  the  drawing?  of  the  jaw-bone 
with  others  in  his  own  possession,  be  finds 
that  the  supposed  antiquarian  remains  may 
be  matched  from  any  graveyard  in  London. 
The  flint  hatdiets  are  pronounced  equally 
spurious,  about  equal  in  value,  we  suppose, 
to  the  inestimable  coins  which  are  manufac- 
tured at  Birmingham,  and  the  genuine  Wa- 
terloo relics  whidi  are  produced  in  unlimited 
quantities  aooording  to  the  demand  at  Brus- 
sels. In  Dr.  Falconer's  view  of  the  case,  the 
whole  discovery  is  a  clever  and  profitable  trick 
of  the  terraasUn  or  quarrymen  of  Abbeville. 
"  What  is  that  you  say,  Edie?  "  cried  Mr. 
Oldbuck.  ^*  What  were  you  speakingabout?'* 
Aboat  (hie  bit  booiocky  your  honor,"  an- 
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Bwered  the  undaunted  £die ;   "I  mind  the 

bigging  o't."    "The you  do!    Why, 

yoa  old  fool,  it  was  here  before  you  were  bom , 
and  will  be  here  after  you  are  hanged,  man.'* 
*'  Hanged  or  drowned,  here  or  awa,  dead  or 
alive,  I  mind  the  bigging  o't." 

We  smile  at  the  foregoing  incident,  and 
we  regard,  perhaps,  the  expose  with  satis&o- 
tion.  Wo  shall  hail  it,  indeed,  with  un- 
minglcd  pleasure,  if  it  tends  to  inspire  scien- 
tific men  with  a  spirit  of  caution  in  drawing 
their  conclusions.  We  do  not  desire  for  one 
moment  to  clip  the  wings  of  legitimate  in- 
<|uiry,  or  to  ridicule  the  attempts  of  the  hon- 
est philosopher  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It  is 
our  firm  belief  that  religion  has  nothing  to 
fear,  and  inildelity  nothing  to  hope,  from  the 
discoveries  of  science.  But  we  believe  that 
religion  has  just  and  deep  cauBo  to  complain 
of  the  crude  and  unsubstantial  conclusions  at 
which  scientific  men  have  arrived  from  very 
insufficient  data.  Wo  have  had  more  mem- 
orable instanoes  even  than  the  one  before  us 
of  the  hasty  inferences  of  philosophers.  Sir 
Charles  LycU  has  himself,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, abandoned,  in  his  more  recent  work, 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  ar- 
rived in  his  book  on  the  "  Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy." There  are  those  who  would  bring  the 
earlier  volume  to  disprove  some  of  the  asser- 
tions of  the  later,  and  who  would  boldly  de- 
mand from  Sir  C.  LycU  his  present  opinion 
of  some  supposed  IWptian  pottery  dug  out 
of  the  gi-avcl-beds  of  Egypt,  and  who  would 
twit  him  with  the  Grecian  honeysuckle  found 
upon  these  pre-Adamite  fragments.  Cer- 
tainly, again,  we  may  receive  with  caution 
and  reserve  the  famous  Egyptian  chronology 
of  Baron  Bunsen,  when  we  know  that  so 
great  an  authority  as  the  late  Sir  G.  Come- 
wall  I^ewis  comes  forward  to  break  a  lance 
with  him.  With  respect  to  the  question 
which  is  now  before  us — the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race — it  is  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  say,  that  while  we  thank  oir  C.  Lyell 
for  his  researches,  there  is  abundance  of  room' 
for  caution  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  and 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  those 
persons  cannot  be  charged  with  an  undue  or 
absurd  tenacity  who  decline  to  loosen  their 
hold  on  the  chronology  of  Scripture.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  geology  is  a  science 
which  is  still  in  its  inmncy,  and  that  it  has 
something  absolutely  transatlantic  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  srowth.  Why  should  it  be 
regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion  by  the 
believer  in  the  Bible?  Why,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  its  votaries  entertain  misgivings 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record?  Why 
should  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  in  his  work  on 
«« The  Unity  of  Worlds,"  jump  to  the  oon- 
dosioD  that  the  disciepuicaeB  between  the 


Bible  and  geology  are  not  only  irreoQncilfr> 
able,  but  that  there  is  a  "  palpable  contra- 
diction "  between  the  facts  ofgeology  and  the 
Bible  record  of  creation?  Why  should  we 
not  rather  believe  that,  however  great  those 
discrepancies  may  appear,  they  are  not  and 
cannot  be  insuperable?  Why  not  feel  as- 
sured that  the  aiificulties  muU  admit  of  a 
solution  ?  Surely  we  should  start  on  bo  in- 
teresting an  inquiry  with  a  firm  coDvictioa 
and  belief-^not  that  God's  two  records  of  bis 
purposes  are  irremediably  at  variance,  bat 
that  the  advance  of  time  and  the  discoveries 
of  science  will  attest  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  inconsistency  between  the  Word  and  the 
Works  of  the  Almighty.  One  of  tbeee  re- 
cords we  find  inscribed  upon  the  rocks,  and 
buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In 
the  fossil  i*emains  with  which  the  crust  of 
the  earth  is  charged,  are  a  thousand  evidences 
of  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  the  Crea- 
tor. We  read  that  wisdom  and  omnipotence 
in  the  prints  of  animals  and  herbs  impressed 
upon  mud  and  sand,  then  soft,  but  which  are 
now  hardened  into  stone.  But  we  have  a 
second  record  in  the  grand  old  Book  which 
oven  its  opponents  speak  of  in  such  glowing 
terms.  Why  will  not  man  believe  that  these 
two  records  must  speak  the  same  language, 
though  at  present  they  seem  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion? The  hand  which  gave  us  both  records 
was  Divine.  Both  speak  truth,  and  both 
must  be  truth.  Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in 
our  decisions.  Let  not  the  pbilosoplicr  as- 
sault the  believer,  or  tho  believer  revile  the 
researches  of  the  philosopher.  Only,  we  say 
again,  we  must  demana  of  the  philosopher 
that  he  does  not  carry  us  too  fast,  or  draw 
hasty  conclusions  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  renounce  to-morrow  from  insufficieot 
data.  <<  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prsBvalebit." 
Only  we  must  be  content  to  inquire  humbly 
and  wait  patiently.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot 
but  express  the  opinion  that  somethins  more 
than  a  few  apparent  flint  weapons  ana  bones 
are  required,  oefore  the  general  public  can 
be  called  upon  to  receive  any  new  opinions  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  man.  Let  no  one  assert 
at  present,  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  ^ 
C.  Lyell  and  others,  that  the  new  theory  ^ 
false.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  no  man 
be  blamed  if  he  says,  **  Before  I  give  in  to 
yourviqipre,  show  me  the  roads,  the  cami*j 
the  amphitheatres,  and  other  massive  monu- 
ments which  attest  the  presence  of  the  Rp" 
mans  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Jews^ 
Pblastine.  Brinj;  forward  the  tombs,  baths, 
pavements,  statues,  porcelain,  arms,  coins* 
and  household  instruments,  which  must  b&^^ 
been  used  by  the  Preadamites,  and  which 
must  still  exist  in  the  dbtricts  which  thej 
inhabited.  Till  then,  I  wiU  gladly  oonsid^ 
all  that  you  can  lay  before  me,  Imt  I  h**^ 
Bospend  my  jadgmeat." 
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Vrom  The  SAturday  Reyiew. 
THE  GRADUAL  OROWTH  OF  LIGHT. 
Last  week*  wo  attempted  to  sketch  eome  of 
the  reasons  which  may  tend  to  create  an  ap- 
prehension lest  the  iotellectual  progress  of 
Western  £urope  should  not  he  destined  to 
moTC  on  without  periods  of  relapse  and  stag- 
^joatlon.  But  in  so  wide  and  complicated  a 
Buhject,  we  cannot  get  much  further  than 
guesswork.  To  saj  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  sctLson  of  intellectual  decay  is  a  paradox, 
and  paradoxes  are  very  seldom  true.  We 
propose,  therefore,  now  to  refer  briefly  to 
some  of  the  causes  which  may  make  our 
opinion  incline  tho  other  way,  and  may  inspire 
a  hope,  if  not  a  conviction,  that  the  growth 
of  our  intellectual  light  is  destined  to  be  grad- 
ual and  uninterrupted .  At  the  same  time,  we 
may  observe  that  it  is  only  when  we  have 
something  like  definite  reiuons  to  go  upon 
that  we  can  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other.  Many  persons  would  be 
tempted  to  say  that  tho  intellectual  energy 
and  life  of  Western  Europe  can  never  cease, 
on  no  better  ground  than  that  to  oontemplate 
its  ,ce6Bation  seems  unpleasant  and  strange  to 
them.  There  is  a  fixed  persuasion  in  the  hu- 
man mind  that  all  good  things  will  last  for- 
ever, and  that  all  bad  things  will  come  to  an 
end.  Practically,  this  persuasion  is  of  the 
highest  utility,  for  it  keeps  up  men's  spirits 
under  the  trials  of  life ;  but,  philosophically, 
the  world  is  not  a  world  in  which  we  have 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  what  we  wish  for 
is  sure  to  happen. 

The  first  of  the  considerations  that  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  reassure  ns  is,  that 
the  real  meaning  of  the  religious  degeneracy 
that  has  indisputably  come  over  a  portion  of 
Europe  may  be  very  difierent  from  an  indica- 
tion of  any  thing  like  a  return  of  the  dark  ages. 
The  real  process  that  is  going  on  may  be  one 
of  a  very  salutary  and  necesMiry  kind.  We 
must  not  look  only  at  England.  There  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing  taking  place  in 
France  that  is  taking  place  here.  There,  too, 
the  Church  has  taken  a  start.  Priests  are 
made  much  of,  full-dressed  ecclesiastics  adorn 
the  streets,  and  in  every  town,  and  almost  in 
every  viUage,  churches  are  being  repaired, 
restored,  or  built.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
there  are  these  signs  of  religious  strength, 
there  are  many  signs  of  religious  weakness. 

•  '(Return  cf  the  Dark  Ages,"  Livint^  Age,  No. 
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Religion  triumphs,  but  rdigion  is  a  poorer 
and  more  babyish  thing  than  it  used  to  be. 
Never  was  there  so  much  tinsel,  so  many 
gilded  images,  such  lavish  worship  of  gaudy 
dolls,  such  corruption  of  church. ceremonies 
by  every  kind  of  unmeaning  frivolity.  Never, 
again,  was  there  more  deference  of  individu- 
als to  the  supposed  interests  of  the  institutions 
to  which  they  belong,  or  a  stronger  feeling  for 
a  rigid  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  par- 
allel with  England  is  obvious,  only  that  our 
religious  demonstration  takes  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form,  and  we  have  bands  of  bigoted 
literates  and  Sunday-school  teachers  to  fear, 
and  not  gewgaw  shrines  of  the  Virgin.  But 
at  the  bottom  of  both  manifestations  there  is 
the  same  groundwork.  Religion  flourishes 
in  England  and  France  because  Western 
Europe  feels  the  need  of  religion — the  intel- 
lectual need  quite  as  much  as  the  moral  need. 
The  intellect  of  man  and  the  whole  life  of 
man  is  quite  imperfect  without  religion,  and 
Western  Europe  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been  learning  this  lesson.  Through  a  thou- 
sand avenues — through  poetry  and  historical 
criticism  and  political  speculation,  and  tho 
analysis  of  character  and  of  the  'constituent 
elements  of  the  happiness  of  individuals— the 
persuasion  has  come  into  the  minds  of  all  but 
a  very  few  that  religion  must  have  its  per- 
petual place  in  the  thoughts  of  thinking  men, 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  The  intellect 
of  Europe  does  not  any  longer  consider  relig- 
ion as  something  apart  from  itself,  something 
answering  very  desirable  purposes  of  a  humble 
kind,  but  theoretically  a  poor  afEiir  and  not 
very  true.  Still,  religion  is  never,  in  prao- 
tice,  the  growth  of  the  intellect,  or  very  in- 
timately sdlied  with  it.  Every  great  religious 
movement  must  of  necessity  be  a  popular 
one.  At  the  Reformation,  men  did  not  think 
of  making  the  intellect  free  by  a  religious 
change.  They  revolted  from  abuses,  and 
were  attracted  by  new  spiritual  influences, 
and  were  guided  by  that  which  seemed  to 
them  the  bidding  of  religions  duty,  or  by 
their  own  political  or  social  convenience.  It 
is  also  a  characteristic  of  this  age,  that  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  educated  few  and  the  uned- 
ucated many  is  broken  down,  and  the  diflbr^ 
ent  classes  and  races  of  men  are  brought 
nearer  to  each  other.  In  religion,  therefore, 
there  was  every  reason  why  the  movement 
of  the  present  day  should  strike  down  deeply 
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iBto  Bodety .  And  of  coarse  a  religioas  more- 
ment,  like  every  other  which  is  shared  by 
large  masses,  partakes  of  the  character  of 
those  whom  it  affects,  and  is  shallow,  or  ty- 
rannical, or  dogmatic,  if  the  bulk  of  those 
whom  it  carries  with  it  are  still  in  a  back- 
ward stage  of  intellectaal  progress.  The 
present  religious  movement  may,  therefore, 
when  regarded  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  European  thought,  be  a  movement  des- 
tined to  give  the  religious  character  to  this 
thought  which  it  wanted ;  and  may  owe  its 
more  unfavorable  and  lower  character,  not  to 
the  end  to  which  it  is  pointing,  but  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  affects  primarily  the  weak, 
and  vain  and  thoughtless,  if  these  epithets 
are  applied  by  an  intellectual  and  not  a  spir- 
itual standard.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  a  religious  movement  has  a  value  of 
its  own,  with  which  wo  have  at  present  noth- 
ing to  do.  It  may  be  a  most  excellent  thing 
for  individuals  to  be  afiected  by  this  move- 
ment, and  awakened  to  spiritual  life,  whether 
they  impede  the  growth  of  intellectual  free- 
dom or  not.  But,  for  the  moment,  we  are 
regarding  the  religious  movement  now  visible 
in  Western  Europe  solely  on  its  intellectual 
side ;  and  it  seems  possible  that  timid  bish- 
ops, and  ecclesiastical  fripperies,  and  the 
zeal  of  ignorant  zealots,  and  the  fury  of  fem- 
inine orthodoxy  may  be  only  the  subsidiary 
and  temporary  element  of  this  movement, 
and  that  its  proper  and  abiding  character  is 
that  of  adding  a  necessary  amount  of  relig- 
ious thought  to  the  general  thought  of  Eu- 
rope. 

But,  to  believe  this,  we  must  see  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  thought  has  new 
sources  of  vigor  and  elasticity.  For,  if  decay 
seizes  on  it,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  resisting 
the  pressure  of  the  complacent  and  credulous 
mediocrity  that  will  overwhelm  it  from  all 
sides.  Now^  there  is  something  to  set  against 
the  apparent  tendency  of  German  and  French 
literature  to  exhaust  themselves.  We  have 
something  new,  or  nearly  new,  in  this  gen- 
eration, which  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
thought.  We  have  that  interchange  of  feel- 
ings and  opinions,  that  reference  to  a  com- 
mon standard,  that  perception  of  the  inter- 
community of  interests,  which  have  sprung 
up  in  Europe  since  new  means  of  locomotion 
and  tbe  'political  arrangements  of  modem 
times  mad^  Europe  in  some  sense  one. 

There  Id  a  great  quickening  of  the  mind 


when  the  same  thought  is  felt  to  pass  thzongfa 
the  better  minds  of  many  nations.     Thought 
can  scarcely  grow  very  rigid  when  it  begins 
to  take  account  of  the  leanings  of  many  men 
of  various  races,  temperaments,  histories,  and 
creeds.    There  is  always  an  element  difierent 
from  the  rest  which  has  its  inflnenoe.     For 
example,  at  the  time  when  Catholic  France  is 
expanding  in  the  love  of  tinsel,  and  ineense, 
and  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  millinery,  and 
third-rate  church  architecture.  Catholic  Italy 
stands  more  and  more  aloof  from  the  decora- 
tive part  of  Romanism,  and  men  who  have 
borne  the  burden  of  a  great  political  strag- 
gle, and  are  moved  with  the  elevating  spirit 
of  a  new  and  triumphant  patriotism,  are  not 
in  a  mood  for  the  girlish  frivolities  and  pret- 
tinesaes  which  please  religious  France.   There 
is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  in- 
teroonrse  of  the  nations  of  modem  Ekirope 
wiUi  each  other,  and  that  of  the  upper  cksses 
of  a  large  capital.    In  society,  so  many  peo- 
ple come  together  that  a  constant  variety  is 
introduced,  and  so  many  of  those  who  meet 
have  a  basis  of  personal  independence  that  a 
large  toleration  of  the  diA^renees  of  individ- 
uals  becomes  a  matter  of  neceteity.    It  is 
very  difficnlt  for  any  vein  of  thought  to  influ- 
ence uncontrolled  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  minds  when  they  are  thus  stimulated  by 
each  other,  and  are  secured  in  the  shelter  of 
an  independent  position.    In  the  same  way, 
we  may  expect,  not  only  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  act  on  each  other,  and  keep  each 
other  up  to  the  level  of  educated  thought, 
but  that  there  will  always  be  an  opposing 
element  to  every  prevailing  fashion,  and  that 
we  shall  never  be  destitute  of  ^e  invaluable 
aid  of  an  intelligent  and  active  minority 
And  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  general 
current  of  European  thought  is,  in  some 
measure,  kept  flowing  and  full  by  the  com- 
mon interest  which  many  nations  aro  forced 
to  take  in  subjects  that  concern  all  alike. 
We  aro  forming  rapidly  a  new  branch  of  lit- 
erature— that  which  deals  with  topics  wlueh 
are  not  national ,  but  iateraational.    There  i s 
the  literature  of  politieal  economy,  the  liter- 
ature of  travels,  the  literature  of  political 
discussions,  the  literature  of  intematioDal 
law.    Every  great  work  written  in  any  of 
these  lines  of  thought  is  written  for  one  na- 
tion as  much  as  for  another,  and  is  true  for 
all  if  it  is  true  for  any.    We  may  be  sure 
that  this  kind  of  literature  will  grow  lapidlj, 
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and  tbat  it  will  continually  increase  the 
force  with  which  the  leading  nations  of  £a- 
ropo  act  on  each  other. 

There  is,  therefore,  we  may  hope,  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  a  certain  amount 
of  thought  in  Europe,  but  it  may  not  be  of  a 
very  high  quality.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  stagnation,  but  not  to  carry  men  very 
high.  Still,  as  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  quality  of  European  literature  will  be 
at  all  times  equal,  but  whether  a  time  when 
no  literature  marked  by  independence  and 
novelty  will  bo  produced,  the  interchange  of 
thought  produced  by  the  new  conditions  of 
European  society  is  in  itself  a  very  strong 
ground  for  thinking  that  such  light  as  we 
have  will  grow  gradually.  But  this  is  not 
all.  If  thought  altogether  is  *not  discour- 
aged— if  there  is  a  large  body  of  ordinary 
healthy  intellectual  power  finding  an  ade- 
quate expression — we  may  expect  that  every 
now  and  then  great  leaps  in  thought  will  be 
made,  great  works  written,  great  steps  taken 
suddenly  by  the  mind  of  man.  If  the  intel- 
lect is  but  active,  and  moderately  free  from 
artificial  fetters,  it  will  be  sure  occasionally 
to  rise  to  points  of  unusual  excellence.  And 
while  all  the  old  lines  in  which  great  excel- 
lence has  been  achieved  will  remain  open, 
there  may  be  new  impulses  found  to  act  on 
men,  and  new  fields  for  men  to  work  in.  We 
live  in  a  critical  and  not  in  a  creative  age ; 
bat  we  can  see  how  our  age  might  be  the 
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forerunner  of  a  creative  one.  We  are  busy 
oollecting  materials  which  our  Buccessors  may 
use.  Physical  science,  for  instance,  has  as 
yet  been  very  little  associated  with  the  higher 
interests  of  human  life,  and  has  scarcely  at 
all  colored  modern  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or 
religion.  It  is  itself  only  in  its  infancy,  and 
we  know  too  little  of  nature  to  see  i to  rela- 
tion to  man.  But  we  begin  to  feel  the  first 
vague  stirrings  of  an  imagination  that  these 
relations  are  greajter,  and  more  complicated, 
and  more  enduring  than  they  seemed.  To  say 
what  exactly  could  be  written  in  explanation 
of  this  fi&int  and  trembling  conception  would 
be  to  be  able  to  write  it,  and  would  require 
the  foresight  of  genius.  But  in  many  sub- 
jecto,  although  we  cannot  say  what  is  reaUy 
to  be  done,  or  how  it  will  done  we  catch  the 
glimpse  of  a  great  possibility,  and  see  that  a 
more  certain  vision  may  dawn  on  our  suoces- 
sors.  So,  again,  it  appears  to  us  quite  within 
the  limito  of  reasonable  conjecture  that  there 
may  be,  before  two  or  three  generations  more 
sleep  with  their  fathers,  a  great  and  new  re- 
ligious movement  within  the  limito  of  the 
Christian  world ;  a  religious  movement  touch- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  multitude  and  of  the 
educated  alike,  and  stirring  society  not  so 
painfully,  but  almost  as  powerfully,  as  the 
Reformation.  If  this  should  happen,  we  need 
not  be  afraid  lest  the  human  mind  should  go 
to  sleep  while  it  ia  occurring. 


ItaSBS.  WIU.IAM8  AND  NomoATS  are  bringing 
oat  *'  Contributions  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the 
Divina  Commcdia  of  Dante,"  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bar- 
low, whose  life  and  leisure  have  been  jriven  up 
for  many  years  to  that  study  ;  and  Dr.  Cuveton's 
«*  Ancient  Syrioo  Doouments,  relative  to  the 
JEarHest  Establishment  of  Christianity  in  Edesaa 
and  the  Neighboring  Countries.** 


Messbs.  Tinslet  BBOTOEits  promise  two  new 
novels :  **  Martin  Pole,"  by  John  Saunders,  and 
**  Taken  upon  Trust,'*  by  the  author  of  **  Beoom- 
mended  to  Mercy."  They  also  annoonoe  ' '  Abeo- 
kuta»  and  an  Exploration  of  the  Cameroon  Moun- 
tains,'* by  Capt  Richard  F.  Barton,  the  African 
traveller ;  and  "  Wanderings  in  West  Africa — 
from  LiTcnpool  to  Femando>Po,"  by  a  Fellow  of 
the  Bojal  Geographical  Sooiety. 


Ih  an  "la  Memoriam"  notice,  in  JVotcr'f 
MiagazirUt  of  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  there 
la  quoted  as  extremely  oharacteristio  of  the  late 
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statesman  this  one  of  his  sayinga— "  Lifb  would 
be  very  tolerable  except  for  ito  pleasures. ' '  Per- 
haps he  meant  evening-parties. 


OxTR  Alpine  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Willjam  Long^ 
man  la  one  of  the  leading  members,  is  giving  an 
impolae  to  the  establishment  of  similar  sooietiea 
all  over  Europe.  A  *  *  Schweixerische  Alpenclub ' ' 
ia  now  in  process  of  formation  at  Bmie,  with 
branches  in  other  Swiss  towns.  Its  object,  ao- 
oording  to  the  prc^^mme,  is  «the  systematio- 
attaek  of  the  last  hidden  oomers  of  the  loe  r^ 
gions,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  peaks  not  yet 
trodden  by  man."  Another  special  object  of  the 
"  Alpenclub  "  is  the  erection  of  huto  in  the  most 
interesting  loealities  of  the  Alps,  built  fbr  the 
doable  purpose  of  affording  an  amrlum  Ibr  tiav* 
eUers  and  of  givmg  fixed  statioiis  for  topograpt^ 
cal,  meteorological,  and  other  soientifio  obserra- 
tk>ns.  The  labors  of  the  sodety  are  to  oommenoe^ 
early"- 
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Caklingford  is,  as  is  well  known,  essen- 
tially a  quiet  place.  There  is  no  trade  in 
the  town,  properly  so  called.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  two  or  three  small  counting-houses 
at  the  other  end  of  George  Street,  in  that 
ambitious  pile  called  Gresham  Chambers; 
but  the  owners  of  these  places  of  business 
li?c,  as  a  general  rule,  in  yillas,  either  de- 
tached or  semi-detached,  in  the  North-end, 
the  new  quarter,  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  a  region  totally  unrepresented  in  society. 
In  Carlingford  proper  there  is  no  trade,  no 
manufactures,  no  anything  in  particular,  ex- 
cept very  pleasant  parties  and  a  superior  class 
of  people — a  very  superior  class  of  people, 
indeed,  to  anything  one  expects  to  meet  with 
in  a  country  town,  which  is  not  even  a  county 
town,  nor  the  seat  of  any  particular  interest. 
It  IB  the  boast  of  the  place  that  it  has  no 
particular  interest — not  even  a  public  school ; 
for  no  reason  in  the  world  but  because  they 
like  it,  have  so  many  nice  people  collected 
together  in  those  pretty  houses  in  Grange 
Lane— which  is,  of  course,  a  very  much 
higher  tribute  to  the  town  than  if  any  special 
inducement  had  led  them  there.  But  in  every 
community  some  centre  of  life  is  necessary. 
This  point,  round  which  everything  circles, 
is,  in  Carlingford,  found  in  the  clergy.  They 
:are  the  administrators  of  the  commonwealth, 
.the  only  people  who  have  defined  and  com- 
(pulsory  duties  to  give  a  sharp  outline  to  life. 
.Somehow  this  touch  of  necessity  and  business 
•seems  needful  even  in  the  most  refined  soci- 
ety :  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  be  somewhere 
at  a  certain  hour,  to  do  something  at  a 
certain  time,  and  whose  public  duties  are 
jiot  volunteer  proceedings,  but  indispensable 
^ork,  has  a  certain  position  of  command 
timong-a  leisurely  and  unoccupied  community, 
not  to  say  that  it  is  a  public  boon  to  have 
some  one  whom  everybody  knows  and  can 
talk  of.  The  minister  in  Salem  Chapel  was 
everything  to  his  little  world.  That  respect- 
able connection  would  not  have  hung  together 
half  so  closely  but  for  this  perpetual  subject 
x>f  discussion,  criticism,  and  patronage  ;  and, 
to  compare  great  things  with  small,  society 
in  Carlingford  recognized  in  some  degree  the 
same  human  wunt.  An  enterprising  or  non- 
«uteq>ri8ing  rector  made  all  the  difibrence  in 


the  world  in  Grange  Lane ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  rector  that  counted  for  anything  (and 
poor  Mr.  Proctor  was  of  no  earthly  use,  as 
everybody  knows),  it  followed,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  intoreet 
and  influence  of  the  position  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's. 

But  that  position  was  one  full  of  difficul- 
ties, as  any  one  acquainted  with  the  real 
state  of  affiiirs  must  see  in  a  moment.  Mr. 
Wentworth's  circumstances  were,  on  the 
whole,  as  delicate  and  critical  as  can  be  im- 
agined, both  as  respected  his  standing  in  Car- 
lingford and  the  place  he  held  in  his  ovm 
family — not  to  speak  of  certain  other  per- 
sonal matters  which  were  still  more  trouble- 
some and  vexatious.  These  last,  of  course, 
were  of  his  own  bringing  on ;  for  if  a  young 
man  chooses  to  fall  in  love  when  he  has  next  to 
nothing  to  live  upon,  trouble  is  sure  to  follow. 
He  had  quite  enough  on  his  hands  otherwise 
without  that  crowning  complication.  When 
Mr.  Wentworth  first  came  to  Carlingford,  it 
vras  in  the  days  of  ^Ir.  Bury,  the  Evangelical 
rector — his  last  days,  when  he  had  no  longer 
his  old  vigor,  and  vras  very  glad  of  *<  assist- 
ance," as  he  saia,  in  his  public  and  parish 
work.  Mr.  Bury  had  a  friendship  of  old 
standing  with  the  Miss  Wentworths  of  Skel- 
mersdale,  Mr.  Francis  Wentworth*s  aunte ; 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  old  rector's 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  astounding  fact,  that 
the  nephew  of  these  precious  and  chosen 
women  held  *<  views  "  of  the  most  dangerous 
complexion,  and  indeed  was  as  near  Rome  as 
a  strong  and  lofty  conviction  of  the  really 
superior  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church 
would  permit  him  to  be.  Before  he  found 
this  out,  Mr.  Bury,  who  had  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  preaching, and  improving  talk,  had 
done  all  ho  could  to  get  the  young  man  to 
<^  work,"  as  the  good  rector  called  it,  and 
had  voluntarily  placed  all  that  difficult  dis- 
trict about  the  canal  under  the  charge  of  the 
curate  of  St.  Roquc*s.  It  is  said  that  the 
horror  with  which,  after  having  just  written 
to  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth  to  inform  her 
what  *<  a  great  work  "  his  young  friend  was 
doing  among  the  bargemen,  Mr.  Bury  was 
seized  upon  entering  St.  Roquets  itself  for  the 
first  time  after  the  consecration,  when  the 
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yonng  priest  had  arranged  everything  his 
own  way,  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  bis  health, 
and  hastened  his  end.  And  it  is  indeed  a 
fact  that  he  died  soon  after,  before  he  had 
time  to  issue  the  interdict  he  intended  Against 
Mr.  Wentworth^s  further  exertions  in  the 
parish  of  Carlingford.  Then  came  Mr. 
Proctor,  who  came  into  the  town  as  if  he  had 
dropped  from  the  skies,  and  knew  no  more 
about  managing  a  parish  than  a  baby ;  and 
nnder  his  exceptional  incumbency  Mr.  Went- 
worth  became  more  than  ever  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  the  community.  Now  a  new  regime 
had  been  inaugurated.  Mr.  Morgan,  a  man 
whom  Miss  Wodehouse  described  as  '*  in  the 
prime  of  life,"  newly-married,  with  a  wife' 
also  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  waited  for 
him  ten  years,  and  all  that  time  had  been 
under  training  for  her  future  duties — two 
fresh,  new,  active,  dcrgymanly  intellects, 
entirely  open  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  town,  and 
intent  upon  general  reformation  and  sound 
management — had  just  come  into  possession. 
The  new  rector  was  making  a  great  stir  all 
about  him,  as  was  natural  to  a  new  man ; 
and  it  seemed,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  doubt- 
ful business  whether  he  and  Mr.  Wcntworth 
would  find  Carlingford  big  enough  to  hold 
them  both. 

<*  We  could  not  have  expected  to  begin 
quite  without  difficulties,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
as  she  and  her  husband  discussed  the  ques- 
tion in  the  drawing-room  of  the  rectory.  It 
was  a  pretty  drawing-room,  though  Mr. 
Proctor's  taste  was  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  new  incumbent's 
wife  :  however,  as  the  furniture  was  all  new, 
and  as  the  former  rector  had  no  further  need 
for  it,  it  was,  of  course,  much  the  best  and 
economicaf  arrangement  to  take  it  as  it  stood 
— ^thongh  the  bouquets  on  the  carpet  were  a 
grievance  which  nothing  but  her  high  Chris- 
tian principles  could  have  carried  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan through .  She  looked  round  as  she  spoke, 
and  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  shake  of 
her  head :  she,  too,  had  her  share  of  disagree- 
bles.  * '  It  would  not  look  like  Christ's  work , 
dear,"  said  the  clergyman's  wife,  *^  if  we 
had  it  all  our  own  way." 

*<  My  dear,  I  hope  I  am  actuated  by  higher 
motives  than  a  desire  to  have  it  all  my  own 
vray,"  said  the  rector.  '<  I  always  felt  sure 
that  Proctor  would  make  a  mess  of  any  par- 
ish he  took  in  hand,  but  I  did  not  imagine  he 
would  have  left  it  to  anybody  who  pleased  to 


work  it.  You  may  imagine  what  my  feelings 
wero  to-day  when  I  came  upon  a  kind  of  im- 
promptu chapel  in  that  wretched  district  near 
the  canal.  I  thought  it  a  Little  Bethel,  you 
know,  of  course ;  but,  instead  of  that,  I  find 
young  Wcntworth  goes  there  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  to  do  duty,  and  that  there  is 
service  on  Sunday  evening,  and  I  can't  tell 
what  besides.  It  may  be  done  from  a  good 
motive — but  such  a  disregard  of  oil  consti- 
tuted authority,"  said  the  rector,  %?ith  invol- 
untary vehemence,  "  can  never,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  attended  by  good  results." 

"Mr.  Wcntworth,  did  you  say?"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  upon  whose  female  soul  the 
Perpetual  Curate's  good  looks  and  good  man- 
ners had  not  been  without  a  certain  softening 
effect.  "  I  am  so  sorry.  I  don't  wonder 
you  are  vexed ;  but  don't  you  think  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  William  ?  Mr.  Wcnt- 
worth is  so  gentlemanly  and  nice — and  of 
very  good  fiaumily,  too.  I  don't  think  he 
would  choose  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  rector.  I  think  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take." 

"  It's  a  very  aggravating  mistake,  at  all 
events,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  rising  and  going 
to  the  window.  It  was,  as  wo  havo  said,  a 
very  pretty  drawing-room,  and  the  windows 
opened  upon  as  pretty  a  bit  of  lawn  as  you 
could  see,  with  one  handsome  cedar  sweep- 
ing its  dark  branches  majestically  over  deli- 
cious greensward ;  but  some  people  did  think 
it  was  too  near  George  Street  and  the  rail- 
vray .  Just  at  that  moment  a  puff  of  delicate 
white  vapor  appeared  over  the  wall,  and  a 
sudden  express- toiin,  just  released  from  the 
cover  of  the  station,  sprang  with  a  snort  and 
a  bound  across  the  rector's  view,  very  imper- 
fectly veiled  by  the  lime-trees,  which  were 
thin  in  their  foliage  as  yet.  Mr.  Morgan 
groaned  and  retreated — out  of  his  first  ex- 
altation he  had  descended  all  at  once,  as  jteo- 
ple  will  do  after  building  all  their  hopes  upon 
one  grand  event,  into  great  dcpreesion  and 
vexation,  when  he  found  that,  after  all,  this 
event  did  not  change  the  fiice  of  existence, 
but  indeed  brought  new  proofs  of  mortality 
in  the  shape  of  special  annoyances  belonging 
to  itself  in  its  train.  '*  On  the  whole,"  said 
the  rector,  who  was  subject  to  fits  of  disgust 
with  things  in  general,  "  I  am  tempted  to 
think  it  was  a  mistake  coming  to  Carling- 
ford ;  the  drawbacks  quite  overbalance  the 
advantages.    I  did  hesitate,  I  remember — it 
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mott  have  been  niy  better  angel :  that  k,  my 
dear,"  he  continaed,  reoollecting  himself, 
"  I  would  have  hesitated  had  it  not  been 
for  you." 

Here  there  ensued  a  little  pause.  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  not  so  young  as  she  had  been 
ten  years  ago,  all  which  time  she  had  waited 
patiently  for  the  Fellow  of  AU-Souls,  and 
naturally  these  ten  years  and  the  patience 
had  not  improved  her  looks.  There  was  a 
jedness  on  her  countenance  now-a-days  which 
was  not  exactly  bloom;  and  it  stretched 
across  her  cheeks,  and  over  the  point  of  her 
nose,  as  she  was  painfully  aware,  poor  lady. 
She  was  silent  when  she  heard  this,  won- 
dering with  a  passing  pang  whether  he  wns 
sorry?  But  being  a  thoroughly  sensible 
woman,  and  above  indulging  in  those  little 
appeals  by  which  foolish  ones  confuse  the 
oabn  of  matrimonial  Iriendship,  she  did  not 
express  the  momentary  feeling.  '*  Yes,  Wil- 
liam," she  said,  sympathetically  casting  her 
eyes  again  on  the  objectionable  carpet,  and 
Idling  that  there  vttre  drawbacks  dVcn  to  her 
happiness  as  the  wife  of  the  rector  of  Oarling- 
ford  ;  *<  but  1  sujqiose  every  plaee  has  its  dis- 
advantages ;  and  then  there  is  such  good 
society ;  and  a  town  like  this  is  the  very  place 
for  your  talents  ;  and  when  a£Bftirsare  in  your 
own  hands " 

<*  It  is  very  easy  talking,"  said  the  vexed 
rector.  *'  Society  and  everybody  would  turn 
upon  me  if  I  interfered  with  Wentworth — 
there's  the  vexation.  The  fellow  goes  about 
as  if  he  had  a  right.  Why,  there's  a  Prov- 
ident Society  and  all  sorts  of  things  going  on, 
exactly  as  if  it  were  his  own  parish.  What 
led  me  to  the  place  was  seeing  some  ladies  in 
grey  cloaks — exactly  such  frights  as  you  used 
to  make  of  yourself,  my  dear — flickering 
about.  He  has  got  up  a  sisterholbd,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  to  find  all  this  in  full  operar 
tion  in  one's  own  parish,  without  so  much  as 
being  informed  of  it !  and  you  know  I  don't 
approve  of  sisterhoods — ^never  did ;  they  are 
founded  on  a  mistake." 

<*  Yes,  dear.  I  know  I  gave  up  as  soon  as 
I  knew  your  views  on  the  subject,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan.  ^*  I  daresay  so  will  the  ladies  here. 
Who  were  they?  Did  you  speak  to  them? 
or  perhaps  they  belonged  to  St.  Roque's." 

*'  Nobody  belongs  to  St.  Boque's,"  said  the 
rector,  contemptuously — '*  it  has  not  even  a 
district.  They  were  the  two  Miss  Wode- 
houses." 


Mrs.  Morgan  was  moved  to  ntter  a  little 
ciy.  "  And  their  Ihther  is  chnrcbvrarden ! " 
said  the  indignant  woman.  '*  Really,  Wil- 
liam, this  is  too  much — ^withooi  even  con- 
sulting you !  But  it  is  easy  to  see  hofw  thA 
ocmies  about.    Lucy  Wodehonse  and  young 

Wentworth  are ;  well,  I  don^t  know  if 

they  are  engaged — ^bot  they  are  always  to- 
gether, walking  and  talking,  and  consulting 
with  each  other,  and  so  forth — ^a  great  deal 
more  than  I  oonld  approve  of;  bat  that  poor 
elder  sister,  you  know,  has  no  authority — 
nor  indeed  any  experience,  poor  thing,"  said 
the  rector's  wife;  *' that's  how  it  is,  no 
doubt." 

"  Engaged?  '*  said  the  rector.  He  gave  a 
kindly  glance  at  his  wife  and  melted  a  little. 
''Engaged,  are  they?  POor  little  thing !  I 
hope  she'll  be  as  good  as  you  have  been,  my 
dear ;  but  a  young  nmn  may  be  in  love  without 
interfering  with  another  man's  parish .  I  can't 
foigivo  tiiat,"  said  Mr.  Moigan,  reooveri^g 
himself;  '*  he  must  be  tau^it  to  know  bet- 
ter ;  and  it  is  very  hard  upon  a  der^gyman," 
continued  the  ^iritual  ruler  of  Oarlingfbrd, 
**  that  he  cannot  move  in  a  matter  like  this 
without  incurring  a  storm  of  godless  critl* 
cism.  If  I  were  sending  Wentworth  out  of 
my  parish,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  Ttma 
had  an  article  upon  it,  denouncing  me  as  an 
indolent  priest  and  bigot,  that  would  neither 
work  myself  nor  let  my  betters  work ;  that's 
how  these  fellows  talk." 

"  But  nobody  could  say  such  thiiigB  of 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  firing  up. 

«'  Of  me?  they'd  say  them  of  St.  Paul,  if  he 
had  ever  been  in  the  circumstances,'*  said  the 
rector ;  *'  and  I  should  just  like  to  know  what 
he  would  have  done  in  a  parish  like  this,  with 
the  DissonteiB  on  one  side,  and  a  Perpetual 
Curate  without  a  district  meddling  on  the 
other.  Ah,  my  dear,"  continued  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, *'  I  daresay  they  had  their  troubto 
in  those  days ;  but  facing  a  governor  or  so 
now  and  then,  or  even  passing  a  night  in  the 
stocks,  is  a  very  diflbrent  thing  from  a  show- 
ing up  in  the  Times^  not  to  speak  of  the  com- 
plications of  duty.  Let  us  go  out  and  call 
at  Folgate's,  and  see  whether  he  thinks  any* 
thing  can  bo  done  to  the  church." 

''  Dear,  you  wouldn't  mind  the  Thnes  if  it 
were. your  duty?"  said  the  rector's  wife, 
getting  up  promptly  to  prepare  for  the  walk. 

*'  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
not  without  a  thrill  of  importanoe ;  '<  nor  tbs 
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stake,"  he  added,  irith  a  little  laugh,  for  he 
was  not  without  a  sense  of  humor ;  and  the 
two  went  out  to  the  architect's  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  his  cogitations  over  the  church. 
They  passed  that  sacred  edifice  in  their  way, 
and  went  in  to  gaze  at  it  with  a  disgust  which 
only  an  unhappy  priest  of  high  culture  and 
SMthetic  tastes,  doomed  to  oflknate  in  a  build- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  church- 
warden period  of  architecture,  could  fully 
enter  into.  «  £agh !  *'  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
looking  round  upon  the  high  pews  and  stifling 
galleries  with  an  expressive  contraction  of 
bis  features — his  wife  looked  on  sympathetic ; 
and  it  was  at  this  u&lacky  moment  that  the 
aobject  of  their  late  oonferenos  made  his  ap- 
peaiance  eheerfully  from  behind  the  ugly  pul- 
pit, in  close  conference  with  Mr.  Folgate. 
The  pulpit  was  a  three-storied  mass,  with 
the  reading-desk  and  the  clerk's  desk  beneath 
— a  terrible  eyesore  to  the  rector  and  his 
wife. 

'*  I  can  fancy  the  expediency'  of  keeping 
the  place  in  repair,"  said  the  curate  of  St. 
Roque's,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  pos> 
fieesing  a  church  which,  though  not  old,  had 
been  built  by  Gilbert  Soott,  and  cheerfully 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  listeners; 
**  but  to  beautify  a  wretched  old  bam  like 
this  is  beyond  the  imagination  of  man. 
Money  can't  do  everything,"  said  the  heed- 
less young  man,  as  he  came  lounging  down 
the  middle  aisle,  tapping  contemptuously 
with  his  cane  upon  the  high  pew-doors.  *'  I 
wonder  where  the  people  expected  to  go  to 
who  built  the  Carlingford  Church?  Curi- 
ous," continued  the  young  Anglican,  stop- 
ping in  mid  career,  '*  to  think  of  bestowing 
consecration  upon  anything  so  hideous.  What 
a  pass  the  world  must  have  come  to,  Folgate, 
when  this  erection  was  counted  worthy  to  be 
the  house  of  God !  After  all,  perhaps  it  is 
wrong  to  feel  so  strongly  about  it.  The  walls 
are  consecrated,  though  they  are  ugly ;  we 
ean't  revoke  the  blessing.  Bat  no  wonder  it 
was  an  unchristian  age." 

«*  We  have  our  treasure  In  earthen  vea- 
sels,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  somewhat  sternly, 
from  where  he  stood,  under  shelter  of  the 
heavy  gallery.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  short- 
sighted, like  most  people  now-a-days.  Ue 
pot  up  his  glass  hastily,  and  then  hurried 
forward,  perhaps  just  a  Kttle  abashed.  When 
he  bad  made  his  salutations,  however,  be  re- 
turned undiiniayed  to  the  charge. 
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*'  It's  a  pity  you  have  not  something  bet- 
to  work  upon,"  said  the  dauntless  curate; 
<*  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  can  be 
done  with  such  an  unhallowed  type  of  con- 
struction.    I  was  just  saying  to  Folgate  —  " 

<*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  abroad  on 
this  subject,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  interrupting 
the  young  oracle.  **  I  like  good  architecture, 
but  I  don't  relish  attributing  moral  qualities 
to  bricks  and  mortar.  The  hallowing  influ- 
ence ought  to  be  within.  Mr.  Folgate,  we 
were  going  to  call  at  your  office.  Have  you 
thought  of  the  little  suggestions  I  ventured 
to  make?  Oh,  the  drawings  are  here.  Mr. 
Wentworth  does  not  approve  of  them  I  sup- 
pose? "  said  the  rector,  turning  sternly  round 
upon  the  unlucky  curate  of  St.  Koquc's. 

'*  I  can  only  say  I  sympathize  with  you 
profoundly,"  said  young  Wentworth  with 
great  seriousness.  *<  Such  a  terrible  church 
must  be  a  great  trial.  I  wish  I  had  any  ad- 
vice worth  offering ;  but  it  is  my  hour  for  a 
short  service  down  at  the  canal,  and  I  can't 
keep  my  poor  bargees  waiting.  Good-morn- 
ing. I  hope  you'll  come  and  give  us  yout 
countenance,  Mrs.  Morgan.  There's  no  end 
of  want  and  trouble  at  Whariside." 

*'  Is  Mr.  Wentworth  aware,  I  wonder,  that 
Wharfside  is  in  the  parish  of  Carlingford !  " 
said  the  rector,  with  involuntary  severity,  as 
the  young  priest  withdrew  calmly  to  go  to 
his  <'daty."  Mr.  Folgate,  who  supposed 
himself  to  be  addressed,  smiled,  and  said, 
«  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  and  unfolded  his  draw- 
ings, to  which  the  clerical  pair  before  him 
lent  a  disturbed  attention.  They  were  both 
in  a  high  state  of  indignation  by  this  time. 
It  seemed  indispensable  that  something  should 
be  done  to  bring  to  his  senses  an  intruder  so 
perfectly  composed  and  at  his  ease. 

CHAPTsa  n. 

Mx&NWHiLB  Mr.  Wentworth,  without  much 
thought  of  his  sins,  went  down  George  Street, 
meaning  to  turn  off  at  the  first  narrow  turn- 
ing which  led  down  behind  the  shops  and 
txaffic,  behind  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the 
little  town,  to  that  inevitable  land  of  shadow 
which  always  dogs  the  sunshine.  Carling- 
ford proper  knew  little  about  it,  except  that 
it  increased  ^e  poor-rates,  and  now  and  then 
produced  a  fever.  The  minister  of  Salem 
Chapel  was  in  a  state  of  oomplete  ignorance 
on  the  subject.  The  late  rector  had  been 
equally  aninfonned.     Mr.  Bury,  who  was 
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£Tangelic&I,  hod  the  credit  of  disintcrriiig  the 
buried  creatares  there  about  thirty  years  ago. 
It  was  an  office  to  be  expected  of  that  much- 
preaching  man ;  but  what  was  a  great  deal 
more  eztraosdinary,  wan  to  find  that  the  only 
people  now  in  Carlingford  who  knew  any- 
thing about  Wharfiiide,  except  overeeerB  of 
the  poor  and  guardians  of  the  public  peace, 
were  the  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Roque's — 
who  had  nothing  particular  to 'do  with  it, 
and  who  was  regarded  by  many  sober-minded 
persons  with  suspicion  as  a  dilettante  Angli- 
can, giTcn  over  to  floral  ornaments  and  eccle- 
siastical upholstery  —  and  some  half-doaen 
people  of  the  very  elite  of  society,  principally 
ladies  residing  in  Grange  Lane. 

Mr.  Wentworth  came  to  a  hesitating  pause 
at  the  head  of  the  turning  which  would  hare 
led  him  to  Wharfside.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  and  f»w  there  was  half  an  hour  to 
spare.  lie  gave  a  wistful  lingering  look 
down  the  long  line  of  garden-walls,  pausing 
upon  one  point  where  the  blossomed  boughs 
of  an  apple-tree  overlooked  that  enclosure. 
There  was  quite  time  to  call  and  ask  if  the 
Miss  Wodehouses  were  going  down  to  the 
service  this  afternoon ;  but  was  it  duty?  or, 
indeed,  putting  that  question  aside,  was  it 
quite  right  to  compound  matters  with  his 
own  hearths  desire  and  the  work  he  was  en- 
gaged in,  in  this  undeniable  fashion?  The 
young  priest  crossed  the  street  very  slowly, 
swinging  his  cane  and  knitting  his  brows  as 
he  debated  the  question.  If  it  had  been  one 
of  the  bargemen  bringing  his  sweetheart, 
walking  with  her  along  the  side  of  the 
canal  to  which  Spring  and  sweet  Easter  com- 
ing on,  and  Love,  perhaps,  always  helpful  of 
illusions,  might  convey  a  certain  greenness 
and  sentiment  of  nature — and  echoing  her  sofl 
responses  to  the  afternoon  prayers — perhaps 
the  curate  might  have  felt  that  such  devotion 
was  not  entirely  pure  and  simple.  But  some- 
how, beTorc  he  wasavrare  of  it,  his  slow  foot- 
step had  crossed  the  line,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  Grange  Lane,  bending  his  stops  toirards 
Mr.  Wodehouse*s  door.  For  one  thing,  to 
be  sure,  the  Canticles  in  the  evening  service 
could  always  be  sung  when  Lucy's  sweet 
clear  voice  was  there  to  lead  the  uncertain 
melody ;  and  it  was  good  to  see  her  singing 
the  '*  Magnificat "  with  that  serious  sweet 
face,  **  full  of  grace,"  like  Mary's  own. 
Th  inking  of  that  Mr.  Wentworth  made  his  way 
without  any  further  hesitatioii  to  the  green 


door  over  which  hung  theapple^bloewMns,  U^ 
tally  untroubled  in  his  mind  as  to  what  the 
reverend  pair  were  thinking  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  the  ugly  church ;  and  un- 
conscious that  this  imprompta  chapel  at 
Wharfeide,  with  its  little  carved  reading-desk, 
and  the  table  behind  contrived  so  as  to  look 
suspidously  like  an  altar,  was  a  thorn  in 
anybody's  side.  Had  his  mind  been  in  a  fit 
condition  at  that  moment  to  cogitate  trouble, 
bis  thoughts  would  have  travelled  in  a  totally 
different  direction,  but  in  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  very  well  able  to  put  ande 
his  perplexities.  The  green  door  opened  just 
as  he  reached  it,  and  Lucy  and  her  elder  sis- 
ter came  out  in  those  grey  cloaks  which  the 
rector  had  slandered.  They  were  just  going 
to  Wharfside  to  the  service,  and  of  coarse 
they  were  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Wentworth, 
who  did  not  knock  at  that  green  door  more 
than  a  doson  times  in  a  week,  on  the  average. 
The  curate  walked  between  the  sisters  on 
their  way  towards  their  fiivorite  ^*  district." 
Such  a  position  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise  than  agreeable  to  any  young  man. 
Dear  old  Miss  Wodehouse  was  the  gentlest 
of  chaperones.  Old  Miss  Wodehouse  people 
called  her,  not  knowing  why-^perbaps  be-> 
cause  thatad  jective  vras  sweeter  than  the  harsh 
one  of  middle  age  which  belonged  to  her; 
and  then  there  was  such  a  diffi^rence  between 
her  and  Lucy.  Lucy  was  twenty,  and  in  her 
sweetest  bloom.  Many  people  thought  wtdi 
Mr.  Wentvrorth  that  there  wore  not  other 
two  such  eyes  in  Carlingford.  Not  that  thej 
were  brilliant  or  penetrating,  but  as  blue  as 
heaven,  and  as  serene  and  pure.  So  many 
persons  thought,  and  the  Perpetual  Gurato 
among  them.  The  grey  cloak  fell  in  pretty 
folds  around  that  light  elastic  figure,  and 
there  was  not  an  old  woman  in  the  town  so 
tender,  so  helpful,  so  handy  as  Iaicj  where 
trouble  was,  as  all  the  poor  people  knew.  So 
the  three  went  down  Prickett's  Lane,  whieh 
leads  from  George  Street  towards  the  canal 
— ^not  a  pleasant  part  of  the  town,  by  any 
means ;  and  if  Mr.  Wentworth  was  conscious 
of  a  certain  base  of  sunshine  all  round  and 
about  him,  gliding  over  the  poor  pavement, 
and  here  and  there  transfiguring  some  baby 
bystander  gazing  open-mouthed  at  the  pretty 
lady,  oould  any  reasonable  man  be  suis 
prised? 

**  I  hope  your  aunts  were  quite  well,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  when  you  heard  firam  them  liBBt, " 
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said  BiisB  WodehlMue,  **  and  all  your  people 
at  home.  In  each  a  small  family  as  ours,  we 
should  go  out  of  our  wits  if  we  did  not  hear 
every  day,  but  I  suppose  it  is  di£ferent  where 
there  are  so  many.  Lucy,  when  she  goes 
from  home,"  said  the  tender  elder  sister, 
glancing  at  her  with  a  half-maternal  admira^ 
tion — **and  she  might  always  be  yisiting 
about  if  she  liked — writes  to  me  every  day." 

*'  I  have  nobody  who  cares  for  me  enough 
to  write  every  week,"  said  the  curate,  with  a 
look  which  was  for  Lucy's  benefit.  '*  I  am 
not  so  lucky  as  you.  My  aunts  are  quite 
well.  Miss  VYodehouse,  and  they  think  I  had 
better  go  up  to  town  in  May  for  the  meet- 
ings," added  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a  passing 
laugh  ;  *'  and  the  rest  of  my  people  are  very 
indignant  that  I  am  not  of  their  way  of  think- 
ing. There  is  Tom  Burrows  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street ;  he  is  tiying  to  catch  your  eye," 
said  the  curate,  turning  round  upon  Lucy ; 
for  the  young  man  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  he  could  not  addreiss  herein  an  ordinary 
and  proper  way  like  other  people,  but,  be- 
cause he  dared  not  yet  call  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name  as  if  she  belonged  to  him,  had  a 
strange  rude  way  of  indicating  when  he  was 
speaking  to  her,  by  emphasis  and  action.  It 
was  singularly  different  from  his  usual  good- 
breeding  :  but  Lucy  somehow  rather  liked  it 
than  otherwise.  '*  lie  is  not  going  to  church 
for  the  sake  of  the  service.  lie  is  going  to 
please  you.  He  has  never  forgotten  what 
you  did  for  that  little  boy  of  bis ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  you  continue  to  go  on  so,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  lowering  his  voice,  and  more 
than  ever  bending  his  tall  head  to  one  side, 
<*  I  shall  have  to  put  a  stop  to  it  somehow, 
for  I  am  not  prepared,  whatever  people  say, 
to  go  in  at  once  for  public  worship  of  the 
Mints." 

**  I  am  going  in  here  to  call,"  said  Lucy. 
She  looked  up  very  innocently  in  the  curate's 
fiuse.  '^  I  promised  the  poor  sick  woman  in 
the  back-room  to  see  her  every  day,  and  I 
oould  not  get  out  any  sooner.  I  daresay  I 
shall  be  at  the  schoolroom  beforo  you  begin. 
Good-by  just  now,"  said  the  young  Sister  of 
Mercy.  She  went  off  ail  at  once  on  this  pro- 
Toking  but  unexceptionable  errand,  looking 
with  oUm  eyes  upon  the  dismay  which  over- 
spread the  expressive  countenance  of  her  spir- 
itual guide.  Mr.  Wentworth  stood  looking 
after  her  for  a  moment,  stunned  by  the  uncx- 
pedod  movement.    When  he  went  on,  truth 
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oompels  us  to  own  that  a  thrill  of  disgust  had 
taken  the  place  of  that  vague  general  sense 
of  beatitude  which  threw  beauty  even  upon 
Priokett's  Lane.  The  curate  gave  but  a 
sulky  nod  to  the  salutation  of  Tom  Burrows, 
and  vralked  on  in  a  savage  mood  by  the  side 
of  Miss  Wodehouse,  around  whom  no  nimbus 
of  ideal  glory  hovered. 

«( I  am  always  afraid  of  its  being  too  much 
for  her,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  the  anxious 
elder  sister;  '*  it  upsets  me  directly;  but 
then  I  never  was  like  Lucy — ^I  can't  tell 
where  all  you  young  people  have  learned  it ; 
we  never  used  to  be  taught  so  in  my  day ; 
and  though  I  am  twice  as  old  as  she  is,  I 
know  I  am  not  half  so  much  good  in  the 
world,"  said  the  kind  soul,  with  a  gentle 
sigh.  *'  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  a  parish 
of  your  own,  where  you  would  have  it  all 
your  own  way.  I  hope  Mr.  Morgan  won't 
be  meddling  when  he  comes  to  have  time 
for  everything.  I  should  almost  think  hs 
would — though  it  seems  unkind  to  say  it— > 
by  his  fiftce." 

**  I  am  doing  nothing  more  than  my  duty," 
said  the  Perpetual  Curate,  in  morose  tones. 
**  This  district  was  given  into  my  hands  by 
the  late  rector.  Mr.  Morgan's  fiioe  does  not 
matter  to  me." 

*'  But  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  a  parish 
of  your  own,"«aid  Miss  Wodehouse,  mean- 
ing to  please  him.  *'  You  know  papa  al- 
veays  says  so.  St.  Roque's  is  very  nice, 
but ^" 

**  If  you  wish  me  out  of  the  vray,  ^Hm 
Wodehouse,  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  gratified,"  said  the  curate,  *<  for 
I  have  no  more  expectation  of  any  preferment 
than  yon  have.  Such  chances  don't  come  in 
everybody's  way." 

**•  But  I  thought  your  aunts,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  "  said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  who 

unluckily  did  not  always  know  when  to  stop. 

'*  My  aunts  don't  approve  of  my  princi- 
ples," answered  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had 
his  ovra  reasons  for  speaking  with  a  little  as- 
perity. **  They  are  more  likely  to  have  me 
denounced  at  Exeter  Hall.  I  will  join  yoa 
immediately.  I  must  speak  to  those  men 
across  the  street ; "  and  the  curate  accord- 
ingly walked  into  a  knot  of  loungers  oppo- 
site, with  a  decision  of  manner  which  Lucy's 
desertion  had  helped  him  to.  Miss  Wode- 
I  house,  thus  left  alone,  went  on  with  linger- 
I  ing  and  somewhat  doubtful  steps.    She  was 
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not  need  to  being  in  <*  the  district "  by  her- 
self. It  disturbed  her  mild,  middle-aged 
habits  to  be  left  straying  about  here  alone 
among  all  these  poor  people,  vhom  she  looked 
at  half  wistfully,  half  alarmed,  feeling  for 
than  in  her  kind  hearfc,  but  not  at  all  know- 
ing how  to  get  at  them  as  the  young  people 
did.  The  unruly  children  and  gossiping 
mothers  at  the  poor  doors  discomposed  her 
sadly,  and  she  was  not  near  so  sure  that  her 
gray  cloak  defended  her  from  all  rudeness  as 
she  pretended  to  be  when  assenting  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Lucy.  She 
made  tremulous  haste  to  get  out  of  this  scene, 
which  she  was  not  adapted  for,  to  the  shelter 
of  the  schoolroom,  where,  at  least,  she  would 
be  safe.  **  We  neyer  were  taught  so  in  my 
day,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  an  unexpressed 
wonder,  which  was  right?  but  when  "She  had 
reached  that  haven  of  shelter,  was  seized  with 
a  little  panic  for  Lucy,  and  went  out  again 
and  watched  for  her  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  feeling  very  uncomfortable.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  see  her  young  sister  coming 
down  alert  and  bright  even  before  she  was 
joined  by  Mr.  TVentworth,  who  had  carried 
his  point  with  the  men  he  had  been  talking 
to.  To  see  them  coming  down  together, 
smiling  to  all  those  people  at  the  doors  who 
disturbed  the  gentle  mind  of  Miss  Wodehouse 
with  mingled  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  re- 
pulsion, bestowing  nods  of  greeting  here  and 
there,  pausing  even  to  say  a  word  to  a  few  fa- 
vored clients,  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  the  timid 
lady  at  the  comer  of  the  street.  Twenty 
years  ago  some  such  companion  might  have 
been  by  Miss  Wodeho use's  side,  but  never 
among  the  poor  people  in  Prickett's  Lane. 
Even  with  Lucy  before  her,  she  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  As  the  two  came  towards  her, 
other  thoughts  united  with  these  in  her  kind 
soul.  **  I  wonder  whether  anything  will  ever 
come  of  it  ?  "  she  said  to  herself,  and  with 
that  wandered  into  anxious  reflections  what 
this  difibrence  could  be  between  Mr.  Went- 
worth and  his  aunts  ;  which  cogitations,  in- 
deed, occupied  her  till  the  service  began,  and 
perhaps  disturbed  her  due  appreciation  of  it ; 
for  if  Lucy  and  Mr.  Wentworth  got  attached, 
as  seemed  likely,  and  ^Ir.  Wentworth  did 
not  get  a  living,  what  was  to  come  of  it  ? 
The  thought  made  this  tender-hearted  spec- 
tator sigh ;  perhaps  she  had  some  experience 
of  her  own  to  enlighten  her  on  such  a  point. 
At  least  it  troubled,  with  sympathetic  human 


cares,  the  gentle  soul  which  htA  loot  the  oon* 
fidenoe  of  youth. 

As  for  the  two  most  immediately  conoemed, 
they  thought  nothing  at  all  about  aunts  or 
livings.  Whether  it  is  the  divine  influence 
of  youth,  or  whether  the  vague  unacknowl- 
edged love  which  makes  two  people  happy  in 
each  other's  presence  carries  with  it  a  certain 
inspiration,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  there 
is  an  absolute  warmth  of  devotion  arrived  at 
in  such  moments,  which  many  a  soul,  do 
longer  happy,  would  give  all  the  world  to 
reach.  Such  crowds  and  heaps  of  blessings 
fall  to  these  young  souls !  They  said  their 
prayers  with  all  their  hearts,  not  aware  of 
deriving  anything  of  that  profound  sweet 
trust  and  happiness  from  each  other,  but  ex- 
panding over  all  the  rude  but  reverent  wor- 
shippers around  them,  with  an  unlimited 
faith  in  their  improvement,  almost  in  their 
perfection.  This  was  what  the  wondering 
looker-on,  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  anxieties 
out  of  her  prayers,  could  not  understand, 
having  forgotten,  though  she  did  not  think 
so,  the  exaltation  of  that  time  of  youth,  ss 
people  do.  She  thought  it  all  their  goodneas 
that  they  were  able  to  put  away  their  own 
thoughts ;  she  did  not  know  it  vras  in  the 
very  nature  of  those  unexpressed  emotioiiB 
to  add  the  confidence  of  happiness  to  their 
prayers. 

And  after  a  while  they  all  separated  and 
went  back  into  the  world  and  everyday  hoois. 
Young  Wentworth  and  Lucy  had  notsaid  asyl- 
lable  to  each  other,  except  about  the  people  in 
"  the  district,"  and  the  Provident  Sodety; 
and  bow  that  sober  and  laudable  conversation 
could  bo  called  love-making,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  most  ardent  imagination  to  con- 
ceive. He  was  to  dine  with  them  that  even- 
ing ;  so  it  was  for  but  a  very  brief  time  that 
they  parted  when  the  Perpetual  Cnrate  left 
the  ladies  at  the  green  door,  and  went  away 
to  his  room,  to  attend  to  some  other  duties, 
before  he  arrayed  himself  for  the  evening. 
As  for  the  sisters,  they  went  in  quite  comfort- 
ably, and  had  their  cup  of  tea  before  tbej 
dressed  for  dinner.  Lucy  was  manager  in- 
doors as  well  as  out.  She  was  good  for  a 
great  deal  more  than  Miss  Wodehouse  in 
every  practical  matter.  It  was  she  who  was 
responsible  for  the  dinner,  and  had  all  the 
cares  of  the  houso  upon  her  head.  Notwi^ 
stand in;^,  toe  elder  sister  took  up  her  prerog' 
ative  as  they  sat  together  in  two  very  oosyt 
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ensy-chain,  in  a  little  room  which  communi- 
cated with  both  their  bedchambers  np-«tair8 
— a  very  cosj  little  odd  room,  not  a  dressing- 
room  nor  a  boadoir,  bnt  something  between 
the  two,  where  the  sisters  had  their  private 
talks  upon  occasion,  and  which  was  conse- 
crated by  many  a  libation  of  fragrant  tea. 

*•  lAcy,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Wodehonse, 
whose  gentle  forehead  was  puckered  with 
care,  « I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  hare  not 
been  able  to  get  you  out  of  my  mind  since 
over  we  met  Mr.  Wentworth  at  the  green 
door."  . 

"  Was  there  any  need  for  getting  me  out 
of  your  mind  ? ' '  said  smiling  Lucy.  *  *  I  was 
a  safe  enough  inmate,  surely.  I  wonder  how 
oDien  I  am  out  of  your  mind,  Mary  dear, 
night  or  day." 

<«  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Miss  Wode- 
honse; but  you  know  that  is  not  what  I 
meant,  either.  Lucy,  are  you  quite  sure 
you're  going  on  just  as  you  ought " 

Here  she  made  a  troubled  pause,  and  looked 
in  the  laughing  face  opposite,  intent  upon 
her,  with  its  startled  eyes.  *«  What  have  I 
done ? ' '  cried  the  younger  sister.  Miss  Wode- 
honse shook  her  head  with  a  great  deal  of 
seriousness.    • 

"  It  always  begins  with  laughing,"  said 
the  experienced  woman ;  <'  but  if  it  ends 
without  tears,  it  will  be  something  new  to 
me.  It's  about  Mr.  Wentworth,  Lucy. 
You're  always  together,  day  after  day ;  and, 
my  dear,  such  things  can't  go  on  without 
ooming  to  something — ^what  is  to  come  of  it? 
I  have  looked  at  it  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

liucy  flushed  intensely  red,  of  course,  at 
the  curate's  name ;  perhaps  she  had  not  ex- 
pected it  just  at  that  moment ;  b.ut  she  kept 
her  composure  like  a  sensible  girl  as  she  was. 

**  I  thought  it  was  the  other  side  that  were 
questioned  about  their  intentions,"  she  said. 
**  Am  I  doing  anything  amiss?  Mr.  Went- 
worth is  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  district  visitors,  and  we  can't  help 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  each  other  so  long 
as  this  work  goes  on  at  Wharfside.  You 
wouMn't  like  to  stop  a  great  work  because 
we  are  obliged  to  see  a  good  deal  of--of  one 
particular  person?  "  said  Lucy,  with  youth- 
ful virtue,  looking  in  her  sister's  faee ;  at 
which  tone  and  look  Miss  Wodehouse  imme- 
diately faltered,  as  the  culprit  knew  she 
most. 


«<  No — oh,  no,  no— to  be  sure  not,"  said 
the  disturbed  monitor.  '*  When  you  say 
Usat,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you.  It 
must  bo  right,  I  suppose.  I  am  quite  sure 
it  is  wonderful  to  sec  such  young  creatures 
as  you,  and  how  you  can  tell  the  right  way 
to  set  about  it.  But  things  did  not  use  to  be 
wi  in  my  young  days.  Girls  dare  not  have 
done  such  things  twenty  years  ago — not  in 
Oariingford,  Lucy,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse  ; 
**  and,  dear,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  a  little 
careful,  for  poor  Mr.  Wentworth's  sake." 

**I  don't  think  Mr.  Wentworth  is  in  any 
particular  danger,"  said  Lucy,  putting  down 
her  cup,  with  a  slight  curve  at  the  comers 
of  her  pretty  mouth — "  and  it  is  quite  time 
for  you  to  bc^n  dressing.  You  know  you 
don^t  like  to  bo  hurried,  dear ;  "  with  which 
speech  the  young  housekeeper  got  up  from 
her  easy-chair,  gave  her  sister  a  kiss  as  she 
passed,  and  went  away,  singing  softly,  to  her 
toiietie.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  flutter  in 
Lucy's  heart  as  she  bound  it  round  with  her 
ftbvorite  blue  ribbons.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
that  gave  a  certain  startled  gleam  to  her  blue 
eyee,  and  made  even  her  father  remark  them 
when  she  went  down-stairs,  **  It  seems  to  mo^ 
as  if  this  child  were  growing  rather  pretty, 
Molly,  eh?  I  don't  know  what  other  people 
,  think,"  said  Mr.  Wodehouse — and  perhaps 
Mr.  Wentworth,  who  was  just  being  cshered 
into  the  drawing-room  at  the  moment,  heard 
the  speech,  for  he,  too,  looked  as  if  he  had 
never  found  it  out  before.  Luckily  there 
was  a  party,  and  no  opportunity  for  senti- 
ment. The  party  was  in  honor  of  the  rector 
and  his  wife ;  and  Mr.  Wentworth  could  not 
bnt  be  conscious  before  the  evening  was  over 
that  he  had  done  something  to  lose  the  favor 
of  his  clerical  brother.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  Church  talk,  as  was  natural,  at  the  church- 
warden's table,  where  three  clergymen  wen 
dining — for  Mr.  Morgan's  curate  was  there 
as  well ;  and  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's,  who 
was  slightly  hot-tempered,  could  not  help 
feeling  himself  disapproved  of.  It  was  not, 
on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  evening.  Mr. 
Morgan  talked  rather  big,  when  the  ladies 
went  away,  of  his  plans  for  the  reformation 
of  Garlingford .  He  went  into  statistics  about 
the  poor,  and  the  numljer  of  people  who  at- 
tended no  church,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  that  **  great  work  "  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
knew  to  bo  going  on  at  Wliarfsido.  The  rec- 
tor even  talked  of  Wharfiude,  and  of  the  Ae^ 
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oewity  ofexertion  on  bobalf  of  that  wretched 
district,  with  a  studious  uDCODflcioasness  of 
Mr.  Wentwopth  ;  and  all  but  declined  to  re- 
ceive better  information  when  Mr.  Wodehoase 
proffered  it.  Matters  were  scarcely  better  in 
the  drawing-room,  where  Lucy  was  entertain- 
ing everybody,  and  had  no  leisure  for  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  took  his  hat  with^a 
gloomy  sentiment  of  satisfaction  when  it  was 
time  to  go  away ;  but  when  the  green  door 
was  closed  behind  him,  Mr.  Wentworth,  with 
his  first  step  into  the  dewy  darkness,  plunged 
headlong  into  a  sea  of  thought.  He  had  to 
walk  down  the  whole  length  of  Grange  Lane 
to  his  lodging,  which  vras  in  the  last  house 
of  the  row,  a  small  house  in  a  small  garden, 
where  Mrs.  Hadwin,  the  widow  of  a  whilom 
curate,  was  permitted  by  public  opinion  on 
the  score  of  her  own  unexceptionable  propri- 
ety,* to  receive  a  lodger  without  loss  of  posi- 
tion thereby.  It  was  moonlight,  or  rather  it 
onght  to  have  been  moonlight,  and  no  lamps 
were  lighted  in  Grange  Lane,  according  to  the 
economical  regulations  of  Carlingford ;  and 
as  Mr.  Wentworth  pursued  his  way  down  the 
dark  line  of  garden-walls,  in  the  face  of  a  sud- 
^n  April  shower  which  happened  to  be  fall- 
ing, he  had  full  scope  and  opportunity  for 
his  thoughts. 

These  thoughts  were  not  the  most  agreea- 
ble in  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  for  nearly  a  year  past 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  had  things  his  own  way 
in  Oarlingford.  He  had  been  more  than  rec- 
tor, he  had  been  archdeacon,  or  rather  bishop, 
in  Mr.  Proctor's  time ;  for  that  good  man 
was  humble,  and  thankful  for  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  his  young  brother,  who  knew  so 
much  better  than  he  did.  Now,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unauthorized  workman,  a  kind  of 
meddling,  Dissenterieh,  missionizing  individ- 
ual, was  rather  hard  upon  the  young  man. 
And  then  he  thought  of  his  aunts.  The  con- 
nection, imperceptible  to  an  ignorant  ob- 
server, which  existed  between  the  Miss  Went- 
worths  and  Mr.  Morgan  and  Lucy,  and  many 
other  matters  interesting  to  their  nephew, 
was  a  sufficiently  real  connection  when  you 
came  to  know  it.  The  parish  of  his  own 
which  Miss  Wodehouse  had  wished  him — 
which  would  free  the  young  clergyman  from 
all  trammels  so'far  as  his  work  was  concerned, 

*  She  was  a  daughter  of  old  Sir  Jasper  Shelton,  a 
poor  family,  but  very  respeotable,  and  oomieoted 
with  the  Westanu. 


and  would  enable  him  to  marry,  and  do  every- 
thing for  him — it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Miss  Wentworths  to  bestow  ;  but  they  were 
Evangelical  women,  very  public-spirited,  and 
thinking  nothing  of  their  nephew  in  compar- 
ison with  their  duty ;  and  he  was  at  that 
time  of  life,  and  of  that  disposition,  which, 
for  fear  of  being  supposed  to  wish  to  deceive 
them,  would  rather  exaggerate  and  make  a 
display  of  the  difilerenoe  of  his  ovrn  views. 
Not  for  freedom,  not  for  Lucy,  would  the 
Perpetual  Curate  temporize  and  manage  the 
matter  ;  so  the  fact  was  that  he  stood  at  the 
present  moment  in  a  very  perilous  predica- 
ment. But  for  this  fiimily  living,  which  was, 
with  their  mother's  property,  in  the  hands  of 
her  oo-h^iresses,  the  three  Miss  Wentworths, 
young  Frank  Wentworth  had  not  a  chance 
for  preferment  in  the  world ;  for  the  respec- 
table squire,  his  father,  had  indulged  in  three 
wives  and  three  families,  and  such  a  regiment 
of  sons  that  all  his  influence  had  been  fully 
taxed  to  provide  for  them.  Gerald,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  first  lot,  held  the  family  living 
— ^not  a  very  large  one — which  belonged  to 
the  Wentworths ;  and  Frank,  who  was  of 
the  second,  had  been  educated  expressly  with 
an  eye  to  Skelmersdale,  which  belonged  to 
his  aunts.  How  he  came  at  the  end  to  differ 
so  completely  from  these  excellent  ladies  in 
his  religious  views  is  not  our  business  just  at 
present ;  but  in  the  mean  time  matters  wei« 
in  a  very  critical  position.  The  old  incnm* 
bent  of  Skelmersdale  was  eighty,  and  had 
been  ill  all  winter ;  and  if  the  Miss  Went- 
worths were  not  satisfied  somehow,  it  waa  all 
over  with  their  nephew's  hopes. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  his 
mind  as  he  vralked  down  Grange  Lane,  in  the 
dark,  past  the  tedious,  unsympathetic  line 
of  garden-walls,  with  the  rain  in  his  fiu)e. 
The  evening's  entertainment  had  stirred  up  a 
great  many  dormant  sentiments.  His  infiu* 
ence  in  Qurlingford  had  been  ignored  by  thia 
new-comer,  who  evidently  thought  he  could 
do  what  he  liked  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's  ;  and,  what 
vras  a  great  deal  worse,  ho  had  found  Lacy 
unapproachable,  and  had  realized,  if  not  for 
the  first  time,  still  with  more  distinctneas 
than  ever  before,  that  she  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  no  more  right  than  any 
other  acquaintance  to  monopolize  her  sodefy. 
This  last  discovery  vras  bitter  to  the  young 
man— it  waa  this  that  made  him  set  bis  &€e 
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to  the  rain,  and  his  teeth,  as  if  that  oonld 
do  any  good.  Ho  had  been  happy  in  her 
mere  Bociety  to-day,  without  entering  into  any 
of  the  terrible  prcliminariea  of  a  closer  con- 
nection. But  now  that  was  over.  She  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought.  And  how  was  she  ever  to  be- 
long to  him  ?  Not,  certainly,  if  he  was  to 
be  a  PerpetilHl  Curate  of  St.  Roque's,  or  any- 
where else.  He  felt,  in  the  misery  of  the 
moment,  as  if  he  could  never  go  to  that  green 
door  again,  or  walk  by  her  sweet  side  to  that 
service  in  which  they  bad  joined  so  lately. 
He  wondered  whether  she  cared,  with  a  de- 
spairing pang  of  anxiety,  through  which  for 
an  instant  a  celestial  gleam  of  oonsciousness 
leaped,  making  the  darkness  all  the  greater 
afterwards.  And  to  think  that  three  old 
ladies,  of  whom  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  young  man  could  he  pro- 
foundly reverent,  should  hold  in  their  bands 
the  absolute  power  of  his  life,  and  could  de- 
termine whether  it  was  to  be  sweet  with  hope 
and  love,  or  stern,  constrained,  and  impov- 
erished, without  Lucy  or  any  other  immediate 
light !  What  a  strange  anomaly  this  was 
which  met  him  full  in  the  face  as  he  pur- 
sued his  thoughts !  If  it  had  been  bis  bishop, 
or  his  college,  or  any  fitting  tribunal — ^but 
his  aunts !  Mr.  Wentworth's  ring  at  his 
own  door  was  so  much  more  hasty  than 
usual  that  Mrs.  Hadwin  paused  in  the  hall, 
when  she  had  lighted  her  candle,  to  see  if 
any  thing  was  the  matter.  The  little  neat 
old  lady  held  up  her  candle  to  look  at  him  as 
be  came  in,  glistening  all  over  with  rain- 
drops. 

••I  hope  you  are  not  wet,  Mr.  Went- 
worth,"  she  said.  **  It  is. only  an  April 
shower,  and  we  want  it  so  much  in  the  gar- 
dens. And  I  hope  you  have  had  a  nice  party 
and  a  pleasant  e%'ening." 

**  Thank  you — pretty  well,"  said  the  Per^ 
pctual  Curate,  with  Icm  suavity  than  usual, 
and  a  sigh  that  nearly  blew  Mrs.  IIadwin*s 
candle  out.  She  saw  ho  was  discomposed, 
and  therefore,  with  a  feminine  instinct,  found 
more  to  say  than  usual  before  she  made  her 
peaceful  way  to  bed.  She  waited  while  Mr. 
Wentworth  lighted  his  candle  too. 

*'  Mr.  Wodehouse^s  parties  are  always 
pleasant,"  she  said.  **  I  never  go  out,  you 
know ;  but  I  like  to  hear  of  people  enjoying 
themselves.  I  insist  upon  your  going  up- 
stairs before  me,  Mr.  Wentworth.    I  have  so  I 
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little  breath  to  spare,  and  I  take  such  a  long 
time  going  up,  tliat  you  would  be  tired  to 
death  waiting  for  me.  Now,  don't  mind  be- 
ing polite.  I  insist  upon  you  going  up  finit. 
Thank  you.    Now  I  can  take  my  time." 

And  she  took  her  time  accordingly,  keep- 
ing Mr.  Wentworth  waiting  on  the  landing 
to  say  good-night  to  her,  much  to  his  silent 
exasperation.  When  he  got  into  the  shelter 
of  his  own  sitting-room,  he  threw  himself 
upon  a  sofa,  and  continued  his  thoughts  with 
many  a  troubled  addition.  A  young  man, 
feeling  in  a  great  measure  the  world  before 
him,  conscious  of  considerable  powers,  stand- 
ing on  the  very  threshold  of  so  much  possible 
good  and  happiness, — it  was  hideous  to  look 
up,  in  his  excited  imagination,  and  see  the 
figures  of  these  three  old  ladies,  worse  than 
Fates,  standing  across  the  prospect  and  bar- 
ring up  the  way. 

And  Lucy,  meantime,  was  undoing  her 
blue  ribbons  with  a  thrill  of  sweet  agitation 
in  her  untroubled  bosom.  Perhaps  Mary  was 
right,  and  it  was  about  coming  to  the  time 
when  this  half-feared,  half-hoped  revelation 
could  not  be  postponed  much  longer.  For  it 
will  be  perceived  that  Lucy  was  not  in  much 
doubt  of  young  Wentworth *s  sentiments. 
And  then  she  paused  in  the  dark,  after  she 
had  said  her  prayers,  to  give  one  timid  thought 
to  the  sweet  life  that  seemed  to  lie  before  her 
so  close  at  hand — in  which,  perhaps,  he  and 
she  were  to  go  out  together,  she  did  not 
know  where,  for  the  help  of  the  world  and 
the  comfort  of  the  sorrowful ;  and  not  trust- 
ing herself  to  look  much  at  that  ideal,  said 
another  prayer,  and  went  to  sleep  like  one 
of  God  s  beloved,  with  a  tear  too  exquisite  to 
be  shed  brimming  under  her  long  eyelashes. 
At  this  crisis  of  existence,  perhaps  for  ooee 
in  her  life,  the  woman  has  the  best  of  it ;  for 
very  different  from  Lucy*s  were  the  tboughti 
with  which  the  curate  sought  his  restless 
pillow,  hearing  the  rain  drip  all  the  night, 
and  trickle  into  Mrs.  Hadwin's  reservoirs. 
The  old  lady  had  a  passion  for  rain-water, 
and  it  was  a  gusty  night. 

CnAPTER  III. 

Nbxt  week  vras  Passion  Week,  and  full  of 
occupation.  Even  if  it  had  been  consistent 
either  with  Mr.  Wentworth 's  principles  or 
Lucy*s  to  introduce  secular  affairs  into  so 
holy  a  season,  they  had  not  time  or  opportu- 
nity, as  it  happened,  which  was  perhaps  just 
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is  well;  for  otherwise  the  premonitory  thrill 
of  expectation  which  had  disturbed  Lucy's 
calm,  and  the  bitter  exasperation  against 
himself  and  his  fiite  with  which  Mr.  Went* 
worth  had  discoTered  that  he  dared  not  say 
anything,  might  have  caused  an  estrangement 
between  them.  As  it  was,  the  air  was  thun- 
dery and  ominous  through  all  the  solemn 
days  of  the  Holy  Week.  A  conseioueness  as 
of  something  about  to  happen  oyerabadowed 
even  the  *^  district,"  and  attracted  tho  keen 
observation  of  the  lively  spectators  at  Wharf- 
side.  They  were  not  greatly  up  in  natten 
of  doetrine,  nor  perhaps  did  they  quite  un- 
derstand the  eloquent  little  sermon  which  the 
Perpetual  Curate  gave  them  on  Good  Friday 
in  the  afternoon,  between  his  own  services, 
by  way  of  impreseing  upon  their  minds  the 
awful  memories  of  the  day ;  but  they  were  as 
skilful  in  the  variations  of  their  yocmg  evan- 
gelist^s  looks,  and  as  well  qualified  to  decide 
upon  the  feet  that  there  was  "  a  something 
between  "  him  and  Miss  Lucy  Wodehonse, 
•8  any  practical  observer  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  society.  Whether  the  two  had  *'  'ad  an 
unpleasantness,"  as,  Wharlside  was  well 
aware,  human  creatures  under  such  circum- 
stances are  liable  to  have,  the  interested  com- 
munity could  not  quite  make  out ;  but  that 
something  more  than  ordinary  was  going  on, 
and  that  the  prettiest  of  all  the  **  Provident 
ladies"  had  a  certain  pre-oocupation  in  her 
blue  eyes,  was  a  fact  perfectly  apparent  to 
that  intelligent  society.  And,  indeed,  one  of 
the  kinder  matrons  in  Prickctt's  liiae  had 
even  ventured  so  far  as  to  wish  Miss  Lucy 
*'  a  'appy  weddin'  when  the  time  oome." 
**  And  there's  to  be  a  sight  o'  weddings  this 
Easter,"  had  added  another,  who  was  some- 
what scandalized  by  the  flowers  in  the  bonnet 
of  one  of  the  brides-elect,  and  proceeded  to 
say  so  in  some  detail .  * '  But  Miss  Lucy  wont 
wear  no  bonnet ;  the  quality  goes  in  veils : 
and  there  never  was  as  full  a  churdi  as  thers 
will  be  to  see  it,  wishing  you  your  *ealth  and 
'appiness,  ma'am,  as  ain't  no  more  nor  you 
deserve,  and  you  so  good  to  us  poor  foUm." 
All  which  felicitations  and  inquiries  had  con- 
fused Lucy,  though  she  made  her  way  out  of 
them  with  a  self-possession  which  amaaed  her 
sister. 

'*  Tou  see  what  everybody  thinks,  dear," 
said  that  gentle  woman,  when  they  had  made 
their  cM-nfie. 

**0Biu7,  bow  can  yoQ  talk  of  such  thingB 


at  such  a  time?  "  the  young  Sister  of  Met<(7 
had  answered  once  more,  turning  those  sereie 
eyes  of  youthful  devotion  upon  her  troubled 
elder  sister,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  having 
been  brought  up  to  it,  as  she  said,  felt  much 
the  same  on  Easter  Eve  as  at  other  times  of 
her  life ;  and  thus  once  more  the  matter  con- 
cluded. As  for  Mr.  Went  worth,  he  was 
much  occupied  on  that  last  day\)f  the  Holy 
Week  with  a  great  many  important  mattere 
on  hand.  He  had  not  seen  the  Wodehoosea 
since  the  Good  Friday  evening  service,  which 
was  an  interval  of  about  twenty  hours,  and 
had  just  paused,  before  eating  his  bachel(»''s 
dinner,  to  ponder  whether  it  would  be  cor- 
rect on  that  most  sacred  of  vigils  to  steal  away 
for  half  an  hour,  just  to  ask  Lucy  if  she 
thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  see  the 
sick  woman  at  No.  10  Prickett*s  Lane  before 
the  morning.  It  was  while  he  was  pondering 
this  matter  in  his  mind  that  Mr.  Wentworth's 
heart  jumped  to  his  throat  upon  receipt, 
quite  suddenly,  without  preparation,  of  the 
following  note : — 

*•  My  deakest  Boy, — ^Your  Aunts  Cecilia, 
Leonora,  and  I  have  just  arrived  at  this  ex- 
cellent inn,  the  Blue  ikxir.  Old  Mr.  Shirley 
at  Skelmersdale  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  poor 
man,  and  I  thought  the  very  best  thing  I 
could  do  in  my  dearest  Frank's  besi  interests, 
was  to  persuade  them  to  make  you  quite  an 
uncTpectcd  visit,  and  see  everything  for  them- 
selves. I  am  in  a  terrible  fright  now  lest 
I  should  have  done  wrong;  but  my  dear, 
dear  boy  knows  it  is  always  his  interest  that 
I  have  at  heart ;  and  Leonora  is  so  intent  on 
having  a  real  gospel  minister  at  Skelmeisdale, 
that  she  never  would  have  been  content  with 
anything  less  than  hearing  you  with  her  own 
cars.    1  hope  and  trust  m  Providence  that 

^u  don't  int<nie  like  poor  Gerald.  And  O 
ik,  my  dear  boy,  come  directly  and  dine 

ith  us,  and  don't  fly  in  your  Aunt  Leonora*s 
face,  and  tell  me  I  haven't  been  imprudent, 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  take  you  una- 
wares when  you  had  everything  prepared,  and 
when  we  should  see  ;fOu  just  as  you  always 
are ;  for  I  am  convinced  Leonora  and  tou 
only  want  to  see  more  of  each  other  to  onder- 
stand  eadi  other  perfectly.  Come,  my  dearssl 
boy,  and  give  a  uttle  comfort  to  your  loving 
and  anxious  Aunt  Doka.'* 

Mr.  Wentworth  sat  gating  blankly  upon 
this  horrible  misnve  for  some  minutes  after 
he  had  read  it,  quite  unaware  of  the  humble 
presence  of  the  inaid  who  stood  asking,  Pleaae 
was  she  to  bring  up  dinner?  When  became 
to  himself ,  the  awfiil "  No !  "  with  whicbh* 
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answered  that  alarmed  handmaiiden  almoet 
drove  her  into  hysterics  as  she  escaped  down- 
Btairs.  However,  Mr.  Wentworth  immedi- 
ately put  his  head  out  at  the  door  and  called 
after  her,  *'  I  can't  wait  for  dixiner,  Sarah ;  I 
am  suddenly  called  out,  and  shall  dine  whore 
I  am  going.  Tell  C!ook,"  said  the  young 
parson  suddenly  recollecting  Lucy's  client, 
*^  to  send  what  she  has  prepared  for  me,  if  it 
10  very  nice,  to  No.  10  Priekett's  Lane.  My 
boy  will  take  it :  and  send  him  off  directly, 
please,"  with  which  last  commission  the 
young  man  went  up  despairingly  to  his  bed- 
room to  prepore  himself  for  this  interview 
with  his  aunts.  What  was  he  to  do?  Al- 
ready before  him,  in  dreadful  prophetic 
vision,  he  saw  all  three  seated  in  one  of  the 
handsome  open  benches  in  St.  Roque's  look- 
ing indescribable  horrors  at  the  crown  of 
spring  lilies  which  Lucy's  own  fingers  were 
to  weave  for  the  cross  over  the  altar,  and 
listening  to  the  cadence  of  bis  own  manly 
tenor  as  it  rang  through  the  parfeet  little 
churoh  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  Yes, 
there  was  an  end  of  Skelmersdale,  without 
any  doubt  or  question  now ;  whatever  hope 
there  might  have  been,  Aunt  Dora  had  settled 
the  matter  by  this  lost  move  of  hers — an  end 
of  Skelmersdale,  and  an  end  of  Luoy.  Per- 
haps he  hod  better  try  not  to  aee  her  any 
more  ;  and  the  poor  young  priest  saw  that 
his  own  face  looked  ghastly  as  he  looked  at  it 
in  the  gloss.  It  gave  him  a  little  comfort  to 
meet  the  boy  with  a  bundle  pinned  up  in 
snowy  napkins,  from  which  a  grateful  odor 
ascended,  bending  his  steps  to  Priekett's 
Line,  as  he  himself  went  out  to  meet  his  fate. 
It  was  a  last  offering  to  that  beloved  **  dis- 
trict "  with  which  the  image  of  bis  love  was 
blended  ;  but  he  would  have  given  his  dinner 
to  Lacy*8  sick  woman  any  day.  Tonight  it 
was  a  greater  sacrifice  that  was  to  be  required 
of  him.  lie  went  mournfully  and  slowly  np 
Orange  Lane,  steeling  himself  for  the  enooan- 
ter,  and  trying  to  forgive  Aunt  Dora  in  his 
heart.  It  was  not  very  easy.  Things  might 
have  turned  out  just  the  same  witbont  any 
interference — that  was  true ;  but  to  have  it 
all  brought  on  in  this  wanton  manner  by  a 
kind  foolish  woman,  who  would  wring  her 
hands  and  gate  in  your  fiioe,  and  want  to 
know,  oh,  did  you  think  it  was  her  firalt?  after 
■he  had  precipitated  the  cahunity*  was  vary 
hard ;  and  it  was  with  a  very  gloomy  ooon- 
tsnaaoe,  aooordingiy,  thai  tl»  ooiate  of 
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St.  Roque's  presented  himself  at  the  Blue 
Boar. 

The  Miss  Wentworths  ^cre  in  the  very 
best  sitting-room  which  the  Blue  Boar  con- 
tained— the  style  in  which  they  travelled, 
with  a  smn  and  two  maids,  was  enough  to 
secure  that ;  and  the  kitchen  of  that  respect- 
able establishment  was  doing  its  very  best  to 
smd  up  a  dinner  worthy  of  "  a  party  as  had 
their  own  man  to  wait."  The  three  ladies 
greeted  their  nephew  with  varying  degrees 
ofenthnsiasm.  The  eldest.  Miss  Wentworth, 
fnmi  whom  he  took  his  second  name  Cecil, 
did  not  rise  from  her  chair,  but  nevertheless 
kissed  him  in  an  affectionate  dignified  way 
when  he  was  brought  to  her.  As  f<»  Aunt 
Dora,  she  ran  into  her  dear  Frank's  arms, 
and  in  the  very  moment  of  that  embrace 
whispered  in  his  ear  the  expression  of  ber 
anxiety,  and  the  panic  which  always  followed 
those  rash  steps  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking.  '*  Oh,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I'm  to  blame,"  she  said  with  her  lips 
at  his  cor,  and  gained  but  cold  comfort  firam 
the  curate's  face.  The  alarming  member  of 
the  party  was  Miss  Leonora.  She  rose  and 
made  two  steps  forward  to  meet  the  nnfor^ 
tunate  young  man.  She  shook  both  his 
hands  cordially,  and  said  she  was  very  glad 
to  see  him,  and  hoped  ho  was  well.  She 
was  the  sensible  sister  of  the  three,  and  no 
doubt  required  all  the  sense  she  bad  to  manage 
her  companions.  l^Iiss  Wentworth ,  who  had 
been  very  pretty  in  her  youth,  was  now  a 
beautiful  t>ld  lady,  with  snow-white  hair  and 
the  most  charming  smile ;  and  Miss  Dora, 
who  was  only  fifty,  retained  the  natural  color 
of  her  own  scanty  light-brown  locks,  which 
wavered  in  weak-minded  ringlets  over  her 
cheeks;  but  Aliss  Leonora  was-iron  grey, 
without  any  complexion  in  particular,  and 
altogether  a  harder  type  of  woman.  It  was 
she  who  held  in  her  hands  the  fate  of  Shd- 
mersdale  and  of  Frank  Wentworth.  fier 
terrible  glance  it  was  which  he  hod  imagined 
gleaming  fierce  upon  his  lilies — Lucy's  lilies, 
bis  Esster  decorations.  It  was  by  her  side 
the  alarmed  curate  was  made  to  sit  down.  It 
was  she  who  took  the  foot  of  the  table,  and 
was  the  gentleman  of  the  house.  Uer  voice 
was  of  that  class  of  voice  which  may  be  po- 
litely called  a  powerful  contralto.  Efery 
way  she  was  as  alarming  a  critic  as  ever  was 
enoonntered  by  a  Perpetual  Cuiata  or  any 
other  yoong  nan  in  tioahfts.*  Ur.  Went- 
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worth  said  feebly  that  this  was  a  Tezy  unex- 
pected pleasure,  as  he  met  his  Aunt  Leonora's 
eye. 

'<  I  hope  it  15  a  plecunire,"  said  that  pene- 
trating observer.  *<  To  tcU  the  truth,  I  did 
not  expect  it  would  be ;  but  your  Aunt  Dora 
thought  so,  and  you  know,  when  she  sets  her 
heart  on  anything,  nobody  can  get  any  peace. 
Not  that  your  Aunt  Cecilia  and  I  would  have 
oome  on  that  account,  if  we  had  not  wished, 
for  many  reasons,  to  have  some  conversation 
with  you,  and  see  how  you  are  getting  on." 

'*  Quite  so,  Leonora,"  said  Miss  Went- 
worth,  smiling  upon  her  nephew,  and  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair. 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause ;  for,  after 
such  a  terrible  address,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  poor  young  man,  who  under- 
stood every  word  of  it,  could  repeat  his 
commonplace  about  the  unlooked-for  pleas- 
ure. Miss  Dora  of  course  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rush  in. 

"  We  have  been  hearing  such  delightful 
things  about  you,  my  dear,  from  the  people 
of  the  house.  Leonora  is  so  pleased  to  hear 
how  you  are  laboring  among  the  people,  and 
doing  your  Master's  work.  Wo  take  all  the 
happiness  to  ourselves,  because,  you  know, 
you  are  our  boy,  Frank,"  said  the  anxious 
aunt,  all  her  thin  ringlets,  poor  lady,  trem- 
bling with  her  eagerness  to  make  every- 
thing comfortable  for  her  favorite ;  '*  and 
we  have  come,  you  know,  specially  to  hear 
you  on  Easter  Sunday  in  your  own  church. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  a  great*  treat :  to 
think  I  should  never  have  heard  you,  though 
it  is  so  long  since  you  were  ordained !  None 
of  us  have  ever  heard  you — not  even  Leo- 
nora ;  but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  us  all  to 
know  you  are  so  much  liked  in  Carlingford," 
cried  the  troubled  woman,  growing  nervous 
at  sight  of  the  unresponsive  quiet  around 
her.  Miss  Leonora  by  no  means  replied  to 
the  covert  appeals  thus  made  to  her.  She  left 
her  nephew  and  her  sister  to  keep  up  the 
conversation  unassisted;  and  as  for  Miss 
Wentworth,  conversation  was  not  her  forte. 

**  I'm  afraid,  aunt,  you  will  not  hear  any- 
thing worth  such  a  long  joamey,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  moved,  like  a  rash  young  man 
as  he  was,  to  display  his  colors  at  once,  and 
csry  no  surrender.  **  I  don't  think  an  Baster 
Sunday  is  a  time  for  much  preaching  ;  and 
the  Church  has  made  such  ample  provision 
for  the  expression  of  our  sentiments.    I  am 


more  of  a  humble  priest  than  an  ambitioDs 
preacher,"  said  the  young  man,  with  char- 
acteristic youthful  pretence  of  the  most  tnuu- 
parent  kind.  He  looked  in  Miss  Leonora's 
face  as  he  spoke.  He  knew  the  very  name 
of  priest  was  an  offence  in  its  way  to  that 
highly  Evangelical  woman ;  and  if  they  were 
to  come  to  single  combat,  better  immediately 
than  after  intolerable  suspense  and  delay. 

"  Perhaps,  Dora,  you  will  postpone  your 
raptures  about  Frank's  sermon — which  may 
be  a  very  indifferent  sermon,  as  he  says,  for 
anything  we  can  tell — till  after  dinner,"  said 
Miss  Leonora.  '*  We're  all  very  glad  to  see 
him ;  and  he  need  not  think  any  little  ill- 
tempered  speeches  he  may  make  will  disturb 
me.  I  daresay  the  poor  boy  would  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  people  belonging  to  him  in- 
stead of  all  that  nonsense.  Come  to  dinner, 
Frank.  Take  the  other  side  of  the  table  op- 
posite Dora  ;  and  now  that  you've  said  grace, 
I  give  you  full  leave  to  forget  that  you're  a 
clergyman  for  an  hour  at  least.  We  were 
down  at  the  old  Hall  a  week  ago,  and  saw 
your  father  and  the  rest.  They  are  all  well ; 
and  the  last  boy  is  rather  like  you,  if  yoa 
will  think  that  any  compliment.  Mrs.  Went- 
worth is  pleased  because  you  are  one  of  the 
handsome  ones,  you  know.  Not  much  fear 
of  the  Wentworths  dying  out  of  the  country 
yet  awhile.  Your  father  is  getting  at  hiB  wit's 
end,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
Cuthbert  and  Guy.  Three  sons  are  enough  in 
the  army,  and  two  at  sea  ;  and  I  rather  think 
it's  as  much  as  we  can  stand,"  con  tinned 
Miss  Leonora,  not  without  a  gleam  of  humor 
in  her  iron-grey  eyes,  *<  to  have  two  in  the 
Church." 

*'  That  is  as  it  may  happen,"  said  the  Per- 
petual Curate,  with  a  little  spirit.  <<  If  the 
boys  are  of  my  way  of  thinking,  they  will 
consider  the  Church  the  highest  of  profes- 
sions ;  but  Guy  and  Cuthbert  must  go  to 
Australia,  I  suppose,  like  most  other  peo- 
ple, and  take  their  chance — no  harm  in 
that." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  harm,"  said  the  rich  aunt ; 
"They're  good  boys  enough,  and  I  daresay 
they'll  get  on.  As  for  Gerald,  if  yoa  have 
any  influence  with  your  brother,  I  think  he's 
in  a  bad  way.  I  think  he  has  a  bad  attack 
of  Romishness  coming  on.  If  you  are  not 
in  that  way  yourself,"  said  Miss  Leonora, 
with  a  sharp  glance,  **  I  think  you  should  go 
and  see  after  Gerald.    He  is  the  sort  of  man 
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who  woald  do  anything  foolish,  jou  know. 
He  doesn't  understand  what  pmdence  means. 
Remember,  I  believe  he  is  a  good  Christian 
all  the  same.  It's  very  incomprehensible; 
bat  the  fact  is,  a  man  may  be  a  very  good 
Christian,  and  have  the  least  quantity  of 
sense  that  is  compatible  with  existence.  I've 
seen  it  over  and  over  again.  Gerald's  no- 
tions are  idiocy  to  me,"  said  the  sensible  bat 
candid  woman  shrugging  her  shoulders ;  '*  but 
I  can't  deny  that  he's  a  good  man,  for  all 
that." 

<*  He  is  the  best  man  I  ever  knew,"  said 
young  Wentworth,  with  enthusiasm. 

<'  Quite  so,  Frank,"  echoed  aunt  Cecilia, 
with  her  sweet  smile :  it  was  almost  the  only 
conversational  effort  Miss  Wentworth  ever 
made. 

*'  But  it  is  BO  sad  to  see  how  he's  led 
away,"  said  Miss  Dora ;  it  is  all  owing  to  the 
bad  advisers  youug  men  meet  with  at  the  uni* 
versities;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  as 
long  as  tators  and  professors  are  chosen  just 
for  their  learning,  without  any  regard  to 
their  principles  ?  What  is  Greek  and  Latin 
in  comparison  with  a  pious  guide  for  the 
young?  We  would  not  have  to  feel  fright- 
ened, as  we  do  so  oflen,  about  young  men's 
principles,"  continued  Aunt  Dora,  fixing  her 
eyes  with  warning  significance  on  her  nephew, 
and  trying  hard  to  open  telegraphic  commu- 
nications with  him,  ''if  more  attention  vras 
paid  at  the  universities  to  give  them  sound 
guidance  in  their  studies.  So  long  as  you 
are  sound  in  your  principles,  there  is  no  fear 
of  you,"  said  the  timid  diplomatist,  trying 
to  aid  the  warning  look  of  her  eyes  by  em- 
phasis and  infiection.  Poor  Miss  Dora!  it 
was  her  unlucky  fate,  by  dint  of  her  very  ex- 
ertions in  smoothing  matters,  always  to  make 
things  worse. 

'<  Ue  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  call 
those  principles  unsound  which  have  made 
my  brother  Gerald  what  he  is,"  said,  with 
an  affectionate  admiration  that  became  him, 
the  curate  of  St.  Roque's. 

**  It's  a  slavish  system,  notwithstanding 
Gerald,"  said  Mira  Leonora,  with  some  heat ; 
**  and  a  false  system,  and  leads  to  Antichrist 
ftt  the  end,  and  nothing  less.  Eat  your  din- 
ner, Frank — we  arc  not  going  to  argue  just 
now.  We  expected  to  hear  that  another  of 
the  girls  was  cnf^aged  before  we  came  away, 
but  it  has  not  occurred  yet.  I  don't  approve 
of  young  men  dancing  aboat  a  hoose  for 
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ever  and  ever,  unless  they  mean  something. 
Do  you?" 

Mr.  Wentworth  faltered  at  this  question ; 
it  disturbed  his  composure  more  than  any- 
thing that  had  preceded  it.  '*I — ^really  I 
don't  know,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  wUh  a 
sickly  smile — of  which  all  three  of  the  aunti 
took  private  notes,  forming  their  ovm  con- 
clusions. It  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
a  very  severe  ordeal  which  the  poor  young 
man  had  to  go  through.  When  he  was  per- 
mitted to  say  good-night,  he  went  away  with 
a  sensation  of  fatigue  more  overpowering  than 
if  he  had  visited  all  the  houses  in  Wharfside. 
When  he  passed  the  green  door,  over  which 
the  apple-tree  rustled  in  the  dark,  it  vras  with 
a  pang  in  his  heart.  How  was  he  to  continae 
to  live — ^to  come  and  go  through  that  famil* 
iar  road— to  go  through  all  the  meetings  and 
partings,  when  this  last  hopeless  trial  was 
over,  and  Lucy  and  he  were  swept  apart  as 
if  by  an  earthquake  ?  If  his  lips  were  sealed 
henceforward,  and  he  never  was  at  liberty  to 
say  what  vras  in  his  heart,  what  would  she 
think  of  him  ?  He  could  not  fly  from  his 
work  because  he  lost  Skelmersdale  ;  and  how 
was  he  to  bear  it  ?  He  went  home  with  a 
dull  bitterness  in  his  mind,  trying,  when  he 
thought  of  it,  to  quiet  the  aching  pulses  which 
throbbed  all  over  him,  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  haUowed  associations  of  the 
last  Lenten  vigil.  But  it  was  difBcult,  throb- 
bing as  he  was  with  wild  life  and  trouble  to 
the  very  finger-points,  to  get  himself  into  the 
shadow  of  that  rock-hewn  grave,  by  which, 
according  to  his  own  theory,  the  Church 
should  be  watching  on  this  Easter  Eve.  It 
was  hard  just  then  to  be  bound  to  that  spe- 
cial remembrance.  What  he  wanted  at  this 
moment  was  no  memory  of  one  liour,  how- 
ever memorable  or  glorious,  not  even  though 
it  contained  the  Redeemer's  grave,  but  the 
sense  of  a  living  Friend  standing  by  him  in 
the  great  struggle,  which  is  the  essential  and 
unfailing  comfort  of  a  Christian's  life. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  church  with  a 
half-conscious,  youthful  sense  of  martyrdom, 
of  which  in  his  heart  he  was  half  ashamed. 
St.  Roque's  was  very  fair  to  see  that  Easter 
morning.  Above  the  communion-table,  with 
all  its  sacred  vessels,  the  carved  oaken  cross 
of  the  reredos  was  vrrcathed  tenderly  with 
white  fragrant  festoons  of  spring  lilies,  sweet 
Narcissus  of  the  poets ;  and  Mr.  Wentworth'a 
choiistem  made  another  white  line,  two  deep. 
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down  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The  young 
Anglican  took  in  all  the  details  of  the  acene 
on  his  way  to. the  reading-desk  as  the  white 
proceasion  ranged  itself  in  the  oaken  etalla* 
At  that  moment — the  worst  moment  for  such 
a  thought — it  suddenly  flashed  over  him  that, 
after  all,  a  wreath  of  spring  flowers  or  a  cho- 
riater -6  aurpliice  was  scarcely  worth  sufiertng 
martyrdom  for.  This  horrible  suggestion, 
true  essence  of  an  unheroic  age,  which  will 
not  suffer  a  man  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  any- 
thing, disturbed  his  prayer  as  he  knelt  down 
in^silence  to  aak  God's  blessing.  Eaater,  to 
be  sure,  was  lonely  enough  of  itself  without 
the  garland,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  knew  well 
enough  that  his  white-robed  singers  wcire  no 
iaunaculato  angel«band.  It  was  Satan  him- 
self, surely,  aind  no  inferior  imp,  who  ahot 
that  arrow  into  the  young  man's  heart  as  he 
tried  to  say  his  private  prayer  ;  for  thecuxate 
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of  St.  Roque's  was  not  only  a  fervent  Albi- 
can, but  also  a  young  Engliahman  sans  r^ 
froche,  with  all  the  sensitive,  almost  fiuilaa* 
tic,  delicacy  of  honor  which  belongs  to  that 
development  of  humanity ;  and  not  for  a  doaen 
worlds  would  he  have  sacrificed  a  lily  or  a 
surplice  on  this  particular  £aater,  when  all 
his  worldly  hopes  hung  in  the  balance.  £iit 
to  think  at  this  crowning,  moment  that  a  vil- 
lanous  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  these  anrplioet 
and  lilies  should  seise  his  troubled  heart !  for 
just  then  the  strains  of  the  organ  died  away 
in  leiDgthened  whispers,  and  Miaa  Leonora 
Wentworth,  severe  and  awful,  swept  up 
through  the  middle  aisle.  It  waa  under  theee 
terrible  ciroumstances  that  the  Poqietaal  Co- 
rate,  with  his  heart  throbbing  and. 
aching,  began  to  intone  the  morning 
on  that  Easter  Sunday,  ever  ailer  a  day  so 
memorable  in  the  seoords  of  St.  Boque^a. 


Those  who  delight  to  see  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  scientific  facts  to  the  realities  of  cvery-day 
life,  should  read  a  pamphlet  lately  published  on 
the  applicability  of  the  mogneto-eleotrio  light  to 
lighthouse  use,  as  not  only  is  the  theoiy  of  light- 
production  admirably  stated,  but  the  mist-pene- 
tratbg  poirer  and  superiority  of  the  new  light 
faWj  proved.  Beautifully  dazzling  though  the 
light  was — as  all  will  recollect — ^in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, it  is  in  comparison  with  other  lighthouse 
lights  that  its  qualities  come  out  beet  At  Dun- 
geness,  last  year,  Dr.  Faraday  made  the  compar- 
uon,  and  states  in  his  report  that  "  Such  was  the 
power  of  the  Electric  Light  that  the  addition  or 
aubtraotion  of  the  light  of  a  fully  effective  set  of 
reflectors,  with  their  lamps,  would  not  have  been 
sensible  to  a  mariner,  however  observant  he  might 
have  been.*'  The  expenditure  under  the  present 
system  would  seem  to  vary  considerably,  ranging 
from  £800  up  to  £400,  or  even  £500  a  year. 
Assuming  that  the  charges  for  the  Electric  Light 
would  reach  to  between  £600  and  £700,  the  dif- 
ference of  annual  cost  would  not  be  excessive  ; — 
regard  being  hod  to  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests involved,  and  to  the  special  powers  possessed 
by  the  Electric  Light,  of  rendering  service  at  the 
only  times  when  ^ghts  are  really  wanted,  which 
arc  not  on  the  very  rare  occasions  of  dense  fca, 
when  all  navigation  is  suspended,  but  under  the 
constantly  recurring  conditions  of  "thick  weath- 
er,'* mist,  and  haze,  through  which  the  Electric 
Light  penetrates  so  much  further  than  the  oil- 
flame.  We  are  glad  that  this  subject  has  now 
been  brought  before  Parliament ;  and  the  gen- 
eral application  of  magnetic  force,  to  warn  the 
mariner  of  home  dangers  after  compass-guided 
v<^yages  across  the  trackless  ocean  will  be  hailed 
by  iU  aa  another  viotoiy  gained  by  Bduenoe. 


Unoeb  the  title  of  **  Insecurity  of  British  Prop. 
erty  in  Peru :  an  Appeal  to  the  Rcpresentatlvei 
of  the  British  Nation,"  Captain  Henry  De  Wolfe 
CarveU  has  published  an  account  of  the  treatmeot 
to  which  he  was  suljeoted  in  18G1  by  the  Pera* 
vian  Government.  Ue  asserts  that  the  treatment 
of  British  subjects  by  the  Peruvian  Government 
has  of  late  been  systematically  scandalous,  and 
he  oharges  our  Foreign  Office  with  not  having 
been  suffioienUy  energetic  in  protecting  him* and 
others. 


Ths  committee  of  the  Luther  Memorial  at 
Worms  have  issued  another  report,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  undertaking  is  progressing  £w 
vorably.  The  gigantic  statues  of  Luther  and 
Wiokliff,  by  Bietschcl,  are  very  nearly  finished, 
and  those  of  Hubs  and  Savonarola  are  in  prepa- 
ration to  be  oast  A  model  of  MeUnchthon,  «ud 
to  be  of  great  beauty,  has  also  been  sent  in  by  the 
sculptor.  The  basis  of  the  monument,  consbting 
of  a  vast  mass  of  granite  of  architectural  propor- 
tions, ia  advancing  towards  completion.  I7p  to 
the  present  moment  a  sum  of  174,804  floriaa  baa 
been  ooUeoted  towards  the  cost  of  the  memorial ; 
but,  as  this  amount  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses,  the  Protestants  of  all  coun- 
tries are  invited  to  further  contributions. 


A  PAPER  specially  devoted  to  Polish  affura^aad 
to  the  object  of  pleading  the  re-constitution  of  the 
kingdom  as  a  political  necessity  for  Europe,  is 
about  to  appear  at  Zurich,  under  the  title  *'  The 
White  Eagle.'*  The  journal  will  be  issued  under 
the  dneotioo  of  the  <*  Swiss  Central  Conmittee 
te  Poland." 
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From  The  Speot^Aor* 
THB  NILFS  ORADLS. 

AoES  before  the  cxiBtenoe  of  the  New 
World  was  suspected,  there  ^ew  up  in  the 
ninds  of  the  ancients  a  passionate  aesire  to 
Imow  a  eeosraphical  secret  which  seemed  far 
from  difficult  of  discovery  even  to  their  re- 
sources. There  was  no  river  more  familiar 
to  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  none  nearly  so 
fiiscinating  to  their  imaginations,  as  the  Nile, 
whose  annual  overflow  and  large  alluvial  de- 
posits excited  at  onoe  their  intellectual  curi- 
osity and  their  adnuration  for  the  resources 
of  nature  in  thus  turning  barren  wastes  of 
sand  into  a  rich  and  flourishing  kingdom. 
Bat  the  secret  of  the  Nile's  origin,  ana  con- 
sequently of  the  causes  of  this  striking  an- 
nual phenomenon  baffled  all  their  eflR>rt8  to 
master  it.  They  handed  down  the  unsolved 
enigma  from  generation  to  generation ;  and 
long  after  the  great  Atlantic  had  been  ex- 
plored, and  the  new  continents  discovered, 
and  their  rivers  traced  for  thousands  of  miles, 
and  almost  every  island  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pku^ific  had  been  accurately  marked  down  in 
our  charts,  there  remained  this  locked  cham- 
ber on  our  earth,  into  which  no  one  had  ever 
penetrated,  invisible  to  us,  but  united  by  a 
most  tangible  and  visible  thread  with  the 
hiebvroys  of  our  civilization.  There  was  the 
NQe,  let  dovm  like  a  sort  of  watery  ladder, 
out  of  the  invisible  into  the  very  miast  of  our 
jBoet  eagerly-guarded  thoroush&re — our  path 
to  India, — but  with  its  highest  ranges  liid- 
den  alWutcly  from  our  view  in  some  world 
where  for  thousands  of  years  most  probably 
men  Imd  been  living  ana  acting  and  dying, 
without  ever  sending  us  a  message  or  a  hint 
by  this  ladder  of  communication.  It  was  as 
ir  Jack's  beanstalk  had  continued  for  thou- 
8ands  of  years  inviting  ascent  or  descent,  and 
yeft  no  traveller  from  our  earth  had  ever  been 
able  eitlier  to  reach  or  catch  sight  of  the 
summit,  and  none  from  the  upper  side  had 
ever  attempted  the  descent.  W  ho  could  help 
feeling  the  mystery  of  this  untraced  clue? 
Who  could  patiently  see  the  floods  roll  year 
after  year  from  the  land  we  had  never 
reached,  and  which  yet  had  never  ceased 
Bending  us  new  wealth,  and  presenting  us 
with  both  the  way  and  the  clue  by  whidi  to 
trace  out  the  secret?  The  mystety  has  al- 
ways provoked  a  curiosity  almost  metaphysi- 
cal in  its  character.  The  Nile  was  a  chain 
of  thought  which  no  one  could  track  home, 
as  well  as  a  stream  which  no  one  could  as- 
cend. And  it  vras  an  even  greater  humilia- 
tion to  the  imagination  than  to  the  reason  of 
man  to  be  thus  foiled ;  it  was  like  a  muti- 
lated statue,  or  a  broken  sentence,  or  a  hand- 
writing that  becomes  illegible  just  when  the 
drift  iMscomes  most  interesting.    The  Nile  has 
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piqued  and  disappointed  in  this  vray  the  ca- 
riosity of  man,  at  least  as  many  thousand 
years  as  any  moral  or  religious  speculative 
question.  Our  fathers  inherited  the  insolu- 
ble question  of  its  origin  from  Herodotus  and 
Ptolemy.  And  a  very  few  years  ago  we  were 
scarcely  so  near  the  truth  as  Ptolemy  had 
been;  and  had  strayed  away  in  the  wrong 
direction  from  the  theory  of'^Lucan.  Yet  it 
seems  to  be  solved  at  last,  and  v^  can  no  lon- 
ger end  our  enumeration  of  the  various  na- 
tional failures  to  penetrate  the  mystery  in 
the  old  poet's  worcb : — 

<*  Quae  tibl  nososndi  Nilum  Romans  cupido  est 
Haeo  Phariis,  Persisque  fait  Maoedamque  tyrs^ 

nit, 
NoUaque  non  aetas  Toluit  oonftrre  ftitnria 
Notitiam,  aed  visoit  adhue  natura  lat^odL" 

The  problem  which  Cqasar  is  said  to  have 
found  so  excitine  that  be  would  have  relin- 
quished the  civil  war  to  solve  it,  is  solved  at 
last,  at  least  as  regards  the  main  stream  of 
the  Nile,— the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  NUe. 
It  issues  from  a  lake,  the  northern  boundary 
of  which  is  precisely  on  the  equator,  but  fed 
by  streams  springing  in  nearly  four  degrees 
south  latitude,  —  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
from  which  it  springs  in  a  cataract  twelve 
feet  high  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
width, — the  first  of  that  long  series  of  rapids 
which  cause  a  total  di^rence  of  level  of 
about  six  thousand  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile 
in  height,  between  the  source  of  the  river 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Delta  at  Alexandria. 
The  old  explanation,  therefore,  of  its  annual 
overflow  in  summer  and  autumn  which  Lu- 
can  ^ve  is  fully  sustained.  It  is  not  the 
mdtmg  snows  of  spring,  but  the  rains  caused 
by  the  double  passage  of  the  sun  across  the 
equator,  which  flocM  the  great  lake  from 
which  it  is  principally  derived,  and  send 
down  the  summer  torrents  of  the  belt  of  equa- 
torial calms  to  fertilize  the  plains  of  Egypt. 
This  was  exactly  Lucan's  statement : — 

**  Vana  fides  Tetcrum,  NUo,  quo  eresoat  in  arva 
JBtluopum  prodesse  nives.    Non  Arctoe  in  illls 
Montibos  aut  Boreas.    Testis  tibi  sole  perosti 
Ipse  cotor  popnli  oaUdiqae  vaporibos  Austrl 
Adds,  ^Qod  onms  capat  flavii,  quodoanque  solnta 
Praooipitat  (^cies,  ingresso  vers  tamesoit 
Prima  tabe  nivis,    Nilos  neque  sosoitat  undas 
Ante  oanis  radios,  neo  ripis  adligat  amncm 
Ante  parsm  nooti,  libra  sob  jadioe  Phoebom.*' 

Messrs.  Speke  and  Grant,  who  have  traced 
the  White  Nile  home  for  us  to  this  great  lake, 
have  fairly  established,  then,  that  the  region 
in  which  the  Nile  takes  its  source  is  one  of 
those  shallow  lake  districts  in  which  the  cen- 
tral plateau  of  Africa  seems  to  abound.  The 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  is  probably  about  as 
hirge  as  Lake  Erie,  but  instead  of  being,  like 
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Lake  Erie,  a  great  inland  sea  almost  as  deep 
88  the  ocean,  it  rather  resembles  the  great 
Lake  Tsad,  in  which  the  Benon^,  or  chief 
branch  of  the  Niger,  takes  its  source,  and 
which  varies  in  depth  from  about  seven  to 
fifteen  feet,  and  is  more  like  a  vast  hippopot- 
amus marsh  than  an  inland  sea.  It  seems 
certain  that  this  lake,  large  as  it  still  is,  for- 
merly sprea^  far  beyond  its  present  bounda- 
ries, and  it  is  curious  that  the  German  trav- 
eller, Erhardt,  who  resided  for  a  long  time 
at  Mombas,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Africa,  re- 
ceived information  only  about  ten  years  ago 
which  led  him  to  suppose  that  one  enormous 
lake  stretched  througn  about  twelve  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  more  than  eight  hundred  miles, 
ooveringa  space  which  is  now  known  to  consist, 
in  great  part,  of  dry  and  well-populated  land, 
but  also  including  four  difierent  lakes, — the 
Nyanza  Lake,  from  which  the  White  Nile 
Issues  to  the  north,  the  Luta-Nzigi  Lake, 
through  which  it  soon  afterwards  flows,  and 
also  the  two  other  great  lakes  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  watershed, — the  Tanganyika  Lake, 
which  is  connected  with  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Niassa  Lake,  and  throueh  it  sup- 
plies the  Shire  and  Zambesi.  Erhardt 's  in- 
formants misled  him  to  unite  all  these  lakes 
into  one  monster  inland  sea,  stretching  from 
twelve  degrees  south  to  beyond  the  equator 
in  latitude ,  besides  bending  mr  to  the  westward 
— an  obvious  blunder,  as  it  would  have  united 
waters  separated  by  a  great  watershed,  but 
still,  no  doubt,  a  blunder  pointing  to  a  much 
more  extended  water  region  than  the  present. 
Messrs.  Speke  and  Grant  tell  us  that  the  Vic- 
toria Nvanza  is  intersected  constantly  by 
***  rush-drains,"  or  stagnant  water-courses 
draining  the  neighboring  lands,  which  were 
formerly  under  water.  The  hills  (for  they 
"BkTe  not  perpetual-snow  mountains,  like  the 
more  easterly  mountains  of  Kilmanjaro  and 
Eenia,  in  which  some  of  the  east-flowing 
streams,  such  as  the  Pangany,  rise)  which 
separate  the  lakes  Nyanza  and  Luta-Nzigi 
from  the  southerly  lakes  Tanganyika  and  >a- 
assa  are  the  famous  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
in  jwhich  the  Nile  has  long  been  rumored  to 
rise,  and  from  these  hills  some  streams  flow 
north  to  feed  the  Nyanza  Lake  and  White* 
Nile,  while  from  the  south-eastern  and  south- 
western «lopes  others  flow  cast  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  west  towards  the  Atlantic. 

And  now,  what  have  we  learnt  of  the  people 
thus  for  long  aces  secluded  from  the  civilized 
world,  though  nolding  in  their  hands,  as  it 
were,  one  end  of  the  thread  of  which  the 
other  touched  the  centre  of  the  ancient  civil- 
ization and  the  busiest  thoroughfare  of  mod- 
em states?  While  the  Pharaohs  ruled  in 
Egypt ;  while  the  Hebrew  shepherds  came  to 
buy  com,  and  returned  to  settle  and  found  a 
nation  of  Blaves  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 


while  the  Ptolemies  followed  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Caesars  the  Ptolemies  and  the  He- 
brews  sent  back,  in  the  course  of  ages,  Chris- 
tian bishops  to  rule  where  the  ntthers  of 
their  faith  nad  toiled  in  the  Egyptian  brick- 
fields ;  while  the  Ottoman  power  at  len^ 
displaced  the  Christian,  and  the  French  Na- 
poleon  came  to  contest  with  England  the  em- 
pire of  the  East,  what  all  this  time  was 
probably  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
great  watercourse?  We  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  that,  during  all  these  marvelloudy 
chan^ful  aces,  generation  after  generation 
has  lived  and  died  round  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  occupied  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
marrying  and  bearing  children  and  bartering 
a  little  and  quarrelling  very  much,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  we  call  pohtios  or  fSnanoe,  or 
art,  or  science,  or  theology.  Karagwe,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  Nyanza,  appears 
to  be  the  least  uncivilized  of  these  kineaoms. 
Speke  found  its  king  (Rumanika)  really  anx- 
ious to  establish  a  commercial  intenxnins 
with  the  lower  Nile,  and  quite  aware  of  its 
advantages,  and  a  negro  people  decently 
clothed,  kindly  disposed,  ana  much  superior 
in  demeanor  to  any  he  had  met  with  previ- 
ously, or  has  met  with  since.  Xo  the  norUi 
of  l^aragwe,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Lake 
Nyanza,  comes  the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  which 
is  also  despotically  rukd,  of  course,  but  also 
inhabited  Dv  a  sprightly  and  intelligent  negro 
race, — the  king  ^^Itesa)  having  only  one  un- 
pleasant  political  crotchet,  that  he  suppote 
the  State  to  require  the  execution  of  one  of 
his  subjects  every  day.  Northwards,  again, 
as  we  get  on  the  actual  bank  of  the  White 
Nile,  we  get  deq)er  into  barbarism.  Ungoro 
is  almost  absolutely  barbarous,  is  inhabited 
by  a  naked  people,  while  its  king,  Eamrasi, 
devotes  his  energies  to  fattening  his  wives  and 
children  till  they  are  too  unwieldy  to  stand. 
If  it  be  the  same  king  who  boasts  of  possess- 
ing from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand 
wives — certainly  the  only  living  being  who 
oould  more  than  fill  Exeter  Hall  with  his 
own  wives — there  must  be  a  vast  Darwinian 
apparatus  at  work  for  preventing  (by  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  tissues)  the  natural  selec- 
tion of  this  royal  family  in  the  contest  for 
existence ;  and  no  doubt  it  will  succumb  to 
the  neighboring  kingdoms  of  Karagwe  or 
Uganda,  where  the  women  and  children  are 
not  too  fat  to  stand.  In  none  of  these  three 
kingdoms  had  a  white  man  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  Messra.  Speke  and  Grant  occupied 
nearly  a  year  in  getting  through  them. 

After  passing  northwawls  through  these 
three  kingdoms,  the  travellera  followed  the 
real  course  of  the  White  Nile,  which  bounds 
Ungoro  to  the  east  as  it  issues  from  Lake 
Nyanza.  They  were  not  able  to  take  the 
bend  through  Lake  Luta^Nadgi,  but  stru<^ 
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aotMB  tbe  chord  to  the  other  oomor  of  the 
bend,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Gondokoro, 
a  Nile  station  recently  r^iched  by  upward  ex- 
plorers from  Khartonm .  As  they  approached 
Gondokoro  on  the  15th  February  last,  after  a 
year  and  a  halfs  absence  from  any  Tcstige  of 
European  society,  they  saw  a  vessel  coming 
up  the  Nile  from  the  north,  followed  by  two 
smaller  boats,  and  in  it  the  face  of  an  old 
friend  and  rival  explorer  Mr.  Samuel  Baker. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  after  more  than  two 
thousand  years'  search,  the  European  circle 
of  knowledge  has  been  completed  by  the  en- 
counter  of  a  south-^ng  trayeller  from  Eu- 
rope with  north-going  traTcUers  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  stream  of  the  White 
Nile,  and  the  hidden  comer  of  the  earth  at 
once  connected  and  most  carefully  discon- 
neeted  from  the  aticient  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion revealed.  It  consists  of  three  negro 
kingdoms,  grouped  round  the  shores  of  a 
laige  but  shallow  lake,  of  which  the  nothern- 
most,  the  nearest  to  Europe  and  the  most 
barbarous,  is  probably  identical  with  Hero- 
dotus's  anthropophagous  people,  but  has  con- 
trived, in  the  two  thousand  T^n'  progress, 
to  develop  the  refinement  of  mttening  queens 
and  princes  till  they  are  too  heavy  to  stand. 
Tbe  imagination  is  painfully  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  fate  of  those  who  hold 
the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  the  great  river. 
And  yet  it  is  still  more  painful  to  remember 
that  the  mass  of  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
who  have  always  been  m  contact  with  the 
civilisation  of  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
have  remained  about  as  stationary,  if  not  as 
low  in  the  depths  of  barbarism,  as  the  se- 
cluded negroes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ungoro. 


From  The  Spectator,  30  Hay. 

THE  GREAT   CONFEDERATE  PURITAK. 

It  has  been  narrated  of  the  good  and  able 
ffeneral  whom  the  evil  cause  of  Slavery  has  just 
fost,  and  it  seems  in  itself  probable  in  a  high 
degree,  that  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war 
his  mind  was  fiercely  divided  against  itself. 
General  Jackson  had  married  a  Northern 
wife.  His  father-in-law,  a  Northern  clergy- 
man, visited  him,  and  urged  him  to  remain 
fikithful  to  his  country  and  his  fla^ ;  '*  they 
spent,"  it  is  said,  *'  several  hours  in  prayer 
together,  but  finally  the  doctrine  of  State- 
rights,  which  Jackson,  like  so  many  other 
gulant  Southerners,  had  imbibed  early  in  life, 
won  the  day.  *  I  must  go,*  he  cried, '  with 
Virginia. ' "  This  statement,  made  long  ago, 
seems  intrinsically  likely,  and  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Jackson's  Puritan  faith,  of  which 
we  have  all  heard  so  much.  **  For  the  divis- 
ions of  Reuben  "  there  must,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  have  been  **  gnat  eeuobingi  of 


heart "  among  all  really  conscientious  men. 
A  master-mind  like  that  of  President  Davis, 
which  had  no  scruples  either  in  conceiving  or 
working  out  tho  great  treachery  of  which  he 
was  guilty  before  tho  outbreak  of  the  war, 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  quailed,  could  he 
have  fully  foreseen  the  oceans  of  blood  which 
his  policy  would  pour  out.    But  to  good  men , 

fuiftlees  of  the  premeditated  (juarvel,  like 
ackson,  and  simply  called  to^hbose  between 
their  native  land  and  their  rightful  govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  no  efibrt  could  prevent 
the  strife,  the  hour  of  choice  must  have  been 
one  of  awful  solemnity.  Though  we  believe 
that  a  greater  statesman  of  the  same  moral 
calibre  as  '^  Stonewall  "  Jackson  must  have 
taken  the  nobler  and  far  more  difficult  course 
of  sacrificing  the  local  ties  of  country  for  the 
moral  ties  of  country,  we  would  be  the  last 
to  condemn  him,  or  to  dispute  that  he  may, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  have  done  even  a 
greater  service  to  the  freemen  he  opposed,  by 
humbling  their  insufiferable  self-confidence, 
and  teaching  them  the  true  secret  of  military 
strength,  than  if  he  had  led  the  Northern, 
instead  of  the  Southern,  troops  to  victory. 
That  matter  is,  at  all  events,  no  business  of 
ours.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
relation  between  Jackson's  Puritan  style  of 
piety  and  a  cause  which  we  are  probably  in 
the  habit  of  unconsciously  identifying  with 
the  manl^,  loose,  enjoying  aristocracy  of  an 
old  cavalier  stete.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  General  Jackson,  as  a  soldier,  was  of  the 
Cromwell  type,  though  to  statesmanship,  as 
we  said,  he  made  no  pretensions.  It  is  steted 
from  so  many  different  quarters  that  we  must 
suppose  it  morally  certain  that,  like  Luther, 
he  babitually  «' wrestled  with  God"  with 
streaming  eyes  in  agonies  of  prayer.  * '  Twice 
a  day,  for  weeks,"  says  one  account,  **rain 
or  shine,  my  friend  saw  Jackson  slip  away  to 
this  secluded  place— unseen,  as  ho  believed — 
and  seat  himself  upon  the  small  fence  which 
bounded  the  field.  There  he  would  remain, 
often  for  an  hour,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
face  tumed  upwards,  convulsed  with  emo- 
tion, the  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  deep 
in  the  performance  of  secret  and  agonizing 
prayer.  Nothing  can  be  said  that  can  in- 
crease the  value  of  this  evidence  as  proving 
the  sincerity  of  the  man."  A  man  who 
would  slip  out  even  into  the  rain,  and^ef  toet, 
to  secure  the  solitude  he  needed  for  prayer, 
must  have  been  thoroughly  in  earnest.  An- 
other account  tells  us  that  the  negroes  always 
knew  when  a  battle  was  imminent  by  the 
General's  praying  all  ni)B;ht.  There  can  be 
no  question — not  only  of^the  man's  heartfelt 
pie^,  but  of  that  intensity  and  depth  of  char- 
acter in  connection  with  it  whicn  is  now  so 
rare  in  the  world.  A  man  who  pours  him- 
self pMnonately  out  toGod  not  to  be  seen  of 
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men,  but  Bimplj  beesaee  his  Btrongest  feel- 
inffi  are  naturaUy  stirred  by  prayer,  is  no 
oommon  product  of  '*  modern  thought. " 

And  more  than  this ;  though  Jaiwon  hod, 
at  Washineton,  before  the  war,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  hypochondriae,  and  malade  tmaff- 
intnrey  he  does  not  seem  to  hare  had  an^  of 
the  aoerbijby  of  the  Puritan  tjrpe  of  piety. 
An  £Qglishman  who  recently  visited  him  de- 
scribed him  ^  a  tall,  hancJsome  man,  vith 
dark  blue,  searching  eyes,  and  with  simplicity 
and  consideratenesB  written  in  his  face  as  well 
as  his  actions.  A  general  in  full  work  who 
would  take  real  pains,  as  General  Jaolraon 
did,  to  dry  a  stranger's  coat  for  him  by  a 
giyen  hour  is  not  of  the  gloomily  spiritual 
type.  And  eveiy  one  represents  General 
Jackson's  thougbtfulness  and  gentleness  to 
others  as  only  less  remarkable  than  his  prompt 
military  rigor.  A  general  may  be  the  idol  of 
his  men  who  simply  leads  them  uniibrmly  to 
victory.  But  the  man  who  promised  not  in 
vain  for  his  soldiers  that  they  should  <*  stand 
like  a  stone  wall "  at  Bull  Run,  who  binrst 
like  a  thunderbolt  upon  poor  General  Pope's 
rear  when  that  commander  thought  him  in 
his  front  or  far  away, — who,  after  a  rapid 
and  hotly-contested  march  through  Mary- 
land, struck  successfully  at  Harper's  Ferry 
before  the  relief  could  come, — ^who,  on  his 
last  battle-field,  turned  the  enemy's  menacing 
position  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat, — needed 
no  other  power  over  his  men  than  that  of  the 
military  confidence  he  inspired.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  his  real  power  over  them 
was  multiplied  greatly,  not  onlv  by  his  habit 
of  prayine  with  them  personally  before  and 
after  Mittie,  as  a  pious  soldier  should,  instead 
of  abandoning  them  to  a  chaplain,  but  by  the 
rare  self-denial  with  which  he  insisted  on 
sharing  their  hardships,  and  the  thoughtful 
B(^citude  he  showed  for  their  wel&re.  No 
doubt  General  Jackson  has  done  as  much  to 
give  an  imaginative  character  of  grandeur 
and  holiness  whoUy  undeserved  to  the  Con- 
federate defence  and  cause,  as  President 
Davis  has  done  to  give  it  a  tone  of  intellec- 
tual dignity  and  strength. 

But  one  cannot  help  asking  how  General 
Jackson  could  have  failed  to  recoenize  his 
apparently  greater  affinit^r  with  the  Puritans 
.of  New  England,  than  with  either  the  aris- 
tocratic passions  of  the  old  Yii^nia  and 
South  Carolina  planters,  or  the  coarse  sol- 
diery of  the  mean  white  class.  How  could 
a  man,  who  prayed  daily  widi  almost  Lu- 
theran fervor  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  lead  a 
crusade  in  fiivor  of  a  kingdom  which  had 
taken  slavery  for  its  cornerstone,  and  whose 
only  justification  professed  to  be  the  non-ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  the  territories  of  the 
Union?  We  have  no  doubt  that  terrible 
doubts  on,  suoh  qnestioiis  as  ^eae  most  often 


have  flitted  thiongh  the  mind  of  t3i«  voog^ 
soldier  kneeling  at  his  soUtarr  pimyen,  even 
long  after  his  own  name  had  been  absolutely 
identified  with  the  cause  of  davery.  But 
though  the  history  both  of  Judaism  and  of 
Protestantism  has  ranch  to  tell  oonceming  te 
impulse  which  a  deep  faith  can  give  to  the 
subveisioD  of  tyranny,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  its  specific  effect  is  always  favoraUe  to 
what  we  call  constitutional  freedom.  Belie- 
ious  enthusiasm  operates  rather  negativ^ 
than  positively  on  politioal  institutions,  ren- 
dering men  averse  to  conform  to  what  they 
think  of  evil,  passionately  resolved  never  to 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  rather  than  sanguine 
of  political  expedients  for  extirpatmg  evil. 
Faith  kindles  a  revolutionary  resistance  to  an 
alien  yoke,  makes  men  spurn  the  hollow 
formaUsms  they  have  outgrown,  deepensevefy 
local  and  imaginative  attachment,  adds  ookff 
to  patriotism,  stirs  up  the  scorn  for  daxwer, 
ana  the  daring  of  implicit  trust ;  but  it  does 
not  improve  the  capacity  to  judge  calmly 
whatw&l  beBtre8ta»inaTcr«ge  men  S.  aTerage 
times  from  deeds  of  oppression  or  injustice. 
If  General  Jackson  haa  never  dearly  realized 
to  himself— as  he  perhaps  never  haa — the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  the  principle  of  slavery 
to  degrade  all  concerned  in  it,  to  corrupt  tlie 
love  of  power  into  an  almost  sensual  a]^tite, 
to  brutalize  labor  and  capital  alike,  and  to 
extend  itself  in  every  direction  with  insatia- 
ble craving  for  a  wider  dominion,  we  do  not 
see  that  his  faith  in  God  would  in  any  way 
have  helped  him  to  realize  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  have  tended  to  convince  him 
that  the  evil  lay  rather  in  individual  selfish- 
ness than  in  the  system,  and  persuaded  him 
that  a  truly  righteous  slave-owner  might 
really  do  far  more  to  educate  his  slaves  into 
Christians  than  could  be  effected  under  any 
other  political  institution .  Just  as  true  faith, 
— if  it  could  be  universal  and  univennlly 
practical, — would  make  it  almost  indi£^nt 
under  what  political  system  we  might  happen 
to  live,  since  justice  would  then  supersede 
law,  so  those  who  reaUy  live  in  the  world  of 
faith  are  apt  to  look  too  little  to  outward 
means,  and  too  much  to  the  diTine  influence 
over  the  individual  heart,  for  the  security  of 
the  future.  Even  with  the  Puritans  the 
State  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  arm  of  the  Church, 
and  their  contempt  for  kings  vastly  more  re- 
markable than  their  respect  for  liberty.  Pei^ 
sonal  faith,  without  intellectual  culture,  will 
often  restrain  a  tyranny,  but  seldom  or  never 
establish  a  sound  system  of  oonstitutionsl 
law.  Jackson  may  have  felt  that  the  serf-re- 
lation between  the  neero  and  the  whites,  if 
mercifully  and  justly  nandled,  was  at  present 
the  true  one,  and  would  have  had  far  lees  in- 
sight into  the  absolute  impossibility  implied 
in  that  *'  if,"  than  a  more  worldly,  selfish. 
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«nd  funbitioQB  man.  Sac^  pi^  as  JaofcBon'« 
may  often  blind  tbe  eyes  of  poHtteal  flsffaeitj. 

And  there  was  another  way  in  whion  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  Puritan  eamestnees  of  oharac- 
ter  would  tend  to  obliterate  for  him  tbe  evil 
nature  of  his  came.  Religioas  faith  has  a 
yery  curious  and  marked  e£»ot  in  strengthen- 
ing  local  and  national  ties,  even  to  a  passion. 
One  would  expect  tbe  very  reverse.  One 
would  look  to  personal  &itb  in  God  as  a 
principle  likely  to  raise  men  above  theaooi- 
dental  ties  to  place  and  kin,  which,  of  course, 
it  must  often  wound  and  break.  In  fact, 
however,  you  never  meet  with  any  very 
strong  type  of  personal  trust — that  kind  of 
trust  which  cUnffs  to  a  personal  king,  with- 
out finding  also  passionate  national  feelings 
and  strong  local  adhesiveness.  David  and 
St.  Paul  were  both  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews ; 
Luther  was  a  German  of  the  Germans ;  Knox 
a  Scot  of  Scots ;  Oalvin  a  typical  Frenchman ; 
and  Cromwell  as  typical  an  Englishman.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  implicit  trust  in 
God  sets  free  the  mind  from  tnat  selfishness 
which  more  than  anything  else  chills  na- 
tional and  local  ties.  It  has  oflen  been  ob- 
served that  a  view  which  presents  itself  casu- 
ally to  the  eye  when  the  mind  is  agitated  by 
an  overwhelming  emotion,  bums  itself  into 
the  memory  as  no  attention  or  study  could 
imprint  it.  The  man  who  does  not  live  in, 
but  in  a  manner  outside,  his  little  world,  is 
the  man  who  generally  loves  it  best,  and  is 
most  willing  to  give  bis  life  for  it.  No  na- 
tional poetry  exists  so  passionate  as  the 
poetry  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  knew 
that  the  throne  of  Davia  and  the  nroeperity 
of  his  tiny  principality  vras  establisned  on  no 
human  foundation.  Deep  national  and  even 
local  passions  are  impossible  without  some 
supernatural  centre;  and  the  true  man  of 
the  world  is  usually  the  man  who  loves  his 
own  world  least.  The  imagination  must  be 
raised  habitually  to  the  eternal  and  supernat- 
ural, in  order  to  give  the  full  flavor  ofsweet- 
ncss  and  tenderness  to  the  temporary  and  the 
visible.  Intense  spiritual  loyalty  like  Gen- 
eral Jackson's,  while  it  is  in  danger  of  throw- 
ing into  shadow  the  dear  political  sagacity 
whicli  estimates  the  true  value  of  institutions, 
alwuys  Btimulates  the  loyalty  of  old  associa- 
tions with  the  people  and  eountrv  of  its  birth. 
No  p(';>ple,  by  temperament  profoundly  relig- 
ions, l:ad  ever  yet  a  high  vafne  for  sober  eon- 
Btitatianal  forms  and  restraints ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  never  any  g<^eat  relig- 
ious passion  in  the  world  unassoctated  with 
ovcrpjwcring  patiiotie  emotions.  Tbe  Jes- 
uit, in  trying  to  separate  the  two,  destroyed 
not  merely  loyalty  out  faith. 

We  do  not  need,  then,  to  depreoiate  the 
real  greatness  of  the  Confederate  generars 
dnuraeter,  becanw  we  hold  that  his  cboiee 


was  a  mistaken  one.  No  donbt  the  clld«^h-  « 
ioned  Puritan  piety,  thoufl^  it  overcloaded 
his  political  judgment,  8tan£  out  vetj  grandly 
against  the  poorcx>neeit  of  the  Northern  gffli- 
erols.  General  Jaokson  fought  blindly,  as 
many  heroes  have  fought  before  him,  on  the 
evil  side,  with  a  spirit  &r  more  worthy  of  the 
good  canse  than  that  of  its  nominal  repre- 
sentatives. And  so  doing,  it  will  one  uay, 
we  trust,  be  found  that  toe  God  he  sorved 
with  the  passionate  devotion  of  his  heart  and 
life,  has  used  tbe  sword  which  was  drawn 
in  behalf  of  the  diabolic  principle  of  slavery 
to  hasten  the  coming  of  a  bettor  kingdom. 


nrom  The  Bpeetator. 
THE  NOBLESSE  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  ebb  tide  of  despotism,  now  so  visible 
throughout  Europe,  seems  to  be  leaving  the 
nobles  stranded.  The  curious  account  pub- 
lished in  the  TVfne*  of  Tuesday  of  the  position 
of  the  old  Piedmontese  fiunilles  is  but  a  sketch  * 
in  mosdature  of  a  proeess  visible  in  every 
oolintiy  except  En^and  and  Russia.  These 
great  nouses,  still  possessed  of  considerable 
though  diminishing  property,  and  of  a  social 
influence  which  increases  with  their  declining 

E»lltical  power,  vefuse  to  acknowledge  the 
evolution.  It  is,  in  their  judgment,  a  par- 
venu kind  of  a£bir,  meant  for  the  benefit  of 
a  lov^  set  of  people,  and  they  **  cut"  it  as 
th^  would  a  man  who  had  risen  by  trade,  or 
a  society  into  which  savans  litterateurs  were 
oocasionally  admitted.  They  cannot  arrest  it 
anymore  than  the  noble  who  had  himself 
escorted  through  Turin  by  flambeaux  can  put 
out  all  the  ns  lamps,  but  they  can  refuse  to 
reoognize  **  norrid  innovations,"  as  he  did, 
and  declare,  as  he  probably  docs,  that  they 
smell  disagreeably,  and  are,  wJicn  misman- 
aged, excerainely  dangerous.  Tins  ministry, 
filled  with  **  aU  manner  of  dogs  in  one  ken- 
nel,'* as  Lord  Derby  said,  these  projects  of 
moring  the  capital  to  Rome,  and  ruling  over 
the  pope,  these  attempts  to  administer  ac- 
cording to  the  vrisbes  of  the  canailk^  whose 
business  on  earth  is  to  pay  taxes  and  be  made 
eomfortable  in  return,  are  all  in  their  eyes 
anathema.  They  do  not  particularly  wish  to 
oppress,  being  more  anxious  for  privilege 
than  for  substantial  power,  and  govoming 
their  households  and  tenantry  with  tolerable 
fiiirnesB  and  consideration.  They  do  not 
question  in  any  way  the  propriety  of  tbe  king 
extending  his  dominions,  for  they  are  the 
servants  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  though  they 
think  him  mimided,  and  detest  the  new  men 
and  new  mothMS  which  the  Revolution  brings 
to  the  froot.  But  they  stand  sullenly  aloof, 
decline  to  enter  politicu  life,  look^askanoe  on 
nnsB  like  Riouott  and  tbe  LittM,  whom  so- 
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•  cially  they  aoknovledge  to  be  their  equals, 
yifiit  only  among  each  other,  and  keep  up  in 
their  slowly  emptying  salons  a  chorua  of 
mcefally  malignant  detraction.  They  liked 
Kattazzi  well  enough,  because  he,  though  a 
novus  homOf  kept  the  carriage  in  the  old  rut, 
promoted  Piedmontese,  and  was  known  to  be 
aecretly  in  favor  of  keeping  the  court  around 
their  gloomy  old  mansions  in  Turin.  But 
they  will  have  none  of  Peruzzi,  though  no 
plebeian,  and,  like  the  English  in  Italy,  feel 
the  new  life  stirrinz  in  Italy  an  annoyance  so 
ereat  that  it  slow^  deepens  passive  dislike 
into  hostility. 

It  is  the  same  all  over  Europe.  In  France 
the  Legitimists  are  becomine  day  by  day 
more  exclusive,  more  bitter  and  more  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  man  who 
takes  service,  except  in  one  or  two  diplomatic 
positions,  is  regaraed  as  a  traitor  to  nis  fam- 
ily, and  a  true  resident  of  the  faubourg  would 
rather  marry  his  daughter  to  a  ralurier  than 
to  a  consistent  Bonapartist.  They  mourn 
over  the  wrongs  of  the  pope,  detest  the  mod- 
em Italians,  stand  aside  from  the  struggles 
of  the  day  as  highly  educated  men  aain 
America,  and  soothe  what  of  energy  they 
have  left  by  occasiooal  pilgrimages  to  Frohs- 
dorf,  and  hourly  aspirations  for  the  return  of 
the  **  son  of  St.  Louis  "  and  the  revival  of  the 
ancien  rigime,  not  only  dead  but  putrid.  In 
Austria,  the  nobles,  besides  keeping  their 
estates,  retain  vast  political  power,  and  re- 
garding the  present  state  of  amirs  as  a  tem- 
porary departure  from  the  rightful  order  of 
things,  they  are  less  bitter,  but  they  are 
known  to  regard  the  '*  whims  of  the  day  " 
with  constantly  increasing  dislike.  **  The 
arm^,"  thundered  Count  Clam-Gallas  last 
session,  *'  is  the  emperor's,  and  the  Reichs- 
rath  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  "  and  the 
nobles  around  him  applauded  till  the  presi- 
dent succeeded  in  checking  their  indiscreet 
frankness.  A  little  more  Liberalism  and 
they  also  will  retire  from  public  life,  leaving 
an  ungrateful  country  to  oe  rescued  by  new 
administrators,  and  by  an  emperor  who  has 
forgotten,  as  King  Ferdinand  wrote,  '<  that 
his  family  belonged  to  the  twelfth  century, 
and  could  not  adopt  the  ideas  of  the  nine- 
teenth without  making  itself  ridi^nilous." 
In  the  minor  German  States,  Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin  excepted,  where  a  middle-age  sys- 
tem still  prevails,  they  have  adopted  this 
course :  but  in  Prussia  the  fight  is  still  con- 
tinuing. There  the  <*  nobles,"  whose  for- 
tunes nave  declined  below  those  of  most 
country  gentlemen,  are  still  fighting  with  the 
aid  of  the  king  for  the  ancient  position  of  their 
order.  They  still  marry  only  among  them- 
selves, claim  a  monopoly  of  the  army  and  a 
preferential  right  to  office,  strive  to  retain 
their  exemption  from  taxation,rule**  society  " 


in  its  Mormng-Post  sense,  and  enard  enacy 

social  privilege,  including  the  rignt  of  bully- 
ing innkeepers  and  punishing  pamphleteos 
with  sword  and  pistol.  Everywhere,  except 
in  Italy,  they  are  the  bitter  upholders  ol 
privilege,  ana  the  abuses  on  which  privilege 
rests ;  nowhere,  except  in  Italy,  do  they  at- 
tempt to  uphold  it  by  placing  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  new  order  of  uiings.  In  the 
Peninsula,  outside  Piedmont,  there  are,  in- 
deed, Whig  noblesse,  for  the  little  duchies,  hj 
depffivinf;  them  of  all  European  status^  hart 
their^  pride,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  for- 
eigners tbroed  them  into  cordial  alliance  with 
the  ^ple.  Men,  therefore,  like  Ricaaoli, 
who  it  IS  said  bade  the  kine  remember  that 
the  house  of  Savoy  was  no  oloer  tlum  his  own, 
and  who,  whether  he  said  it  or  not,  is  of  tiie 
class  which  the  *'Almanaoh"  delights  to 
honor,  are  found  acting  9M  popular  leaders ; 
but  it  is  the  only  example. 

Worthy  democrats  in  England,  accustomed 
to  only  one  state  of  society,  will  imagine  that 
this  '*  attitude  of  reserve,"  as  the  noblesx 
afiectedly  phrase  it,  matters  little  to  theoonn- 
tries  whose  interests  they  so  visibly  postpone 
to  their  own ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so.  Let 
them  retire  and  die  out,  if  that  pleases  them, 
is  the  popular  English  verdict ;  but  unforta- 
nately  their  retirement  is  a  real  and  terrible 
loss  to  the  great  constitutional  cause.  It  ia 
a  loss  directly,  for  whether  it  be,  as  they 
think,  from  their  blood,  or,  as  philosophers 
think,  from  their  training,  or,  as  we  should 
imagine,  from  the  mental  power  produced  by 
the  nabit  of  viewing  the  scene  from  above 
rather  than  below,  this  class  possesses  an  ex- 
ceptional amount  of  political  force.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  was  all  the  more  com- 
plete because  it  was  headed  by  the  Russeils 
and  Seymours  and  Cavendishes  and  Fitzwil- 
liams.  The  States-general  might  have  run  a 
much  feebler  course  but  for  Mirabeau,  Ital- 
ian by  blood,  but  a  great  French  noble  for  all 
that,  nor  would  the  directory  have  been  the 
stronger  for  the  absence  of  Barras,  *<  old  as 
the  rocks  of  Provence."  The  unity  of  Italy » 
if  it  is  established,  will  be  due  to  a  notue 
whose  fathers  followed  the  Dukes  of  Mauri- 
^nne  when  Charlemagne  gave  them  Savoy, 
and  Italian  funds  would  rise  five  per  cent, 
were  the  lord  of  the  almost  feudal  estate  of 
Broglio  once  more  at  the  head  of  affiiin. 
They  have  a  fearlessness,  these  men,  in  poli- 
tics, such  as  we  see  in  Earl  Russell,  to  wnioh 
the  democratic  leaders  do  not  always  rise* 
and  they  have  in  foreign  a&irs  immense  ad- 
vantages, not  the  least  being  that  they  do  not 
view  kings  with  the  secret  awe  which  pro- 
duces, in  avenging  itself,  Jacobin  violcnoe. 
Their  instrument  for  restraining  kings,  if  they 
would  but  act,  would  be  not  the  guillotinev 
but  the  oourtier-like  implacability  with  which 
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Earl  GrenYille  frequeDtly  dictated  terms  to 
Georee  the  Third,  and  Earl  Grey  ^*  man- 
^ed^'  so  suocefisfally  William  the  FoUrth. 
Their  withdrawal  throws  the  bneiness  of  ad- 
ministration into  the  hands  of  mca  less  accus- 
tomed to  rule,  and,  therefore,  without  that 
rooted  dislike  for  extreme  measures  which  an 
experience  of  rule  is  pretty  sure  to  confer. 

A  De  Rohan  can  tyrannize  horribly,  hut 
his  instincts  would  saTe  him  from  orders  like 
those  of  M.  de  Pcrsigny.  A  dozen  men  of 
the  class  in  the  Landtag  of  Prussia,  ready  to 
l(»d  the  Liberals,  would  eive  that  gelatinous 
body  bones,  and  remove  naif  the  king's  ob- 
stinacy by  showing  him  men  who  could 
«  carry  on  the  kind's  GoTernment "  without 
incessantly  irritating  his  personal  pride. 
Moreover,  this  junker  class,  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  has  still  immense  social  weight.  In 
Germany  they  control  society,  and  an  im- 
mense section  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and 
even  in  France,  where  they  have  so  com- 
pletely lost  their  direct  power,  they  still  give 
the  stamp  to  all  sociiu  coin.  Faris  may 
make  M.  Thiers  a  member,  and  the  emperor 
make  him  a  minister,  but  only  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  could  place  him  in  a  correspond- 
ing social  position.  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
it  think  for  an  instant  what  advantage  Napo- 
leon would  acquire  were  the  Legitimists,  on 
the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  to  de- 
clare that  the  direct  line  of  St.  Louis  having 
expired,  the  heir  of  Napoleon  the  First  as  the 
choice  of  the  people  was  entitled  to  their  ad- 
hesion. That  course  has  been  suggested,  and 
few  reasonable  men  will  doubt  that  to  secure 
its  adoption  the  emperor  would  make  almost 
any  concession  conceivable,  provided  it  left 
him  and  his  dynasty  firmly  fixed  in  France. 
In  Prussia  they  have,  in  addition  to  this 
great  power,  the  virtual  control  of  the  army, 
which,  even  when  it  detests  the  system  which 
restricts  command  to  a  caste,  is  still  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  discipline  to  resist  the 
whole  mass  of  its  officers.  It  did  resist  them 
in  France,  but  not  till  the  king  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  capital  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Revolution.  Lastly,  this  order 
acts  as  the  backbone,  or  rather  the  binding 
withe,  of  all  the  scattered  elements  of  reac- 
tion. It  is  not  the  whole  people  in  any  coun- 
try who  want  progress  towaras  true  freedom. 
The  priests  in  almost  all  lands  detest  it ;  the 
wealthy  distrust  it ;  the  working  mass,  ex- 
cept when,  as  in  the  case  of  Itafy,  their  im- 
aginations are  touched,  look  on  with  a  hazy 
doubt  whether  its  benefits  will  penetrate  down 
to  them .  None  of  these  elements  singly  could 
resist  the  impetus  of  the  middle  class  led  by 
the  educated,  but,  grouped  around  the  no- 
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hle$se^  finding  in  them  officers  and  guides,  and 
acquiring  from  them  the  persistence  which  is 
the  virtue  of  aristocracies,  and  which  the  mob 
of  priests,  old  women,  and  peasants,  called 
the  party  of  the  reaction,  lacks  as  much  as 
any  other  mob,  they  form  a  most  dangerous 
obstacle  in  the  patb  of  the  locomotive.  In 
Prussia  they  stopped  it,  in  Austria  they  keep 
it  slow,  in  the  smaller  States  they  struggle 
till  the  advance  is  rather  that  of  a  boring  ma- 
chine than  an  engine,  and  in  France  they 
make  it  uneentlemanly  to  ride  in  the  new 
fiingled  tram.    It  is  they,  as  much  as  the 

Sriests  or  Napoleon,  who  by  keeping  Rome 
ivide  Italy,  and  they  who,  more  tnan  the 
kings,  by  dividing  Germany  keep  from  Eu- 
rope the  pleasant  prospect  of  an  enduring 
peace. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  Will  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  like  the  English  Ja- 
cobites, at  last  accept  the  new  order  of  things, 
retaining  only  so  much  of  disloyalty  as  to 
make  them  excellent  Whigs?  Or  will  they, 
like  the  nobles  of  Spain,  slowly  wear  them- 
selves out,  apart  from  politics,  and  await  in 
silly  ^ride  the  day  when  the  country  will  de- 
stroy their  TOivilegcs  as  it  has  those  of  the 
Church  ?  We  suspect  that  the  answer  will 
differ  in  every  country.  In  France,  they  will 
probably  linger  on  till  they  sink  from  a  party 
into  a  clique ;  from  a  clique  into  a  remem- 
brance ;  surviving,  perhaps,  the  race  of  St. 
Louis,  as  the  Covenanters  survive  the  Cov- 
enant, great  sections  splitting  off  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  Covenanters  split  last  month, 
to  leave  the  pure  faith  in  the  keeping  of  an 
ever-decreasing  priesthood.  In  Germany  they 
will  probably  share  the  fiite  of  the  kinglets, 
being  *<  mediatized  *'  into  the  peasantry, 
among  whom  the  law  of  equal  division  dooms 
them  at  last  to  descend.  Only  in  Italy  do 
they  seem  to  have  much  chance  of  re-invigo- 
ration.  There,  however,  they  retain  one 
principle,  the  duty  of  devotion  to  the  house 
of  Savoy,  which  keeps  open  the  gate  for  a  re- 
turn to  public  life.  Every  official  in  Italy  is 
still  the  servant  of  the  king,  and  gradually 
the  adventurous  and  the  able,  the  young  and 
the  ambitious,  pleading  always  their  duty  to 
the  sovereign,  will  possibly  c(Mmence  for  his 
interests  to  do  their  duty  to  the  country.  In 
the  rest  of  Europe  west  of  the  Vistula  the 
role  of  the  old  noblesse  appears  to  draw  to  its 
termination.  The  fiict  may  be  pleasing  to 
men  of  democratic  opinions,  but  Whigs, 
while  admitting  the  necessity,  will  be  doubt- 
ful whether  the  present  can  afford  to  break 
with  the  past  witnout  loss,  whether  it  is  true 
agriculture  to  pare  away  the  roots  that  the 
tree  may  grow  the  faster. 
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THE  GREAT  JAW  OF  M0inUlX-4iUIGNON. 

(8«e  letten,  papen,  Inqviries,  and  oomptes-rendiu 
of  MM.  Qoatre&ges,  Milne-Sdwards,  Falooner, 
Preatwioh,  Onrpeiiter,  A  Co.,  »nd  a  vut  variety 
of  tmnsaoUoju  in  a  Tiut  varieiv  of  Sooietios,  Ge- 
ological, Theological,  and  Anthropological.) 

SisoB  that  fiimod  jaw-bone  Sampaon  XMred, 
When  of  Philistia's  hosts  he  deaivd 

Judah's  endftired  dominion. 
No  jaw-bone,  sure,  hath  out  a  figure 
In  strife  more  famous,  fiercer,  bigger. 

Than  this  of  Moulin-Quignon. 

The  janr-bone  wherewith  Sampson  amotey 
We  knew  (beforo  Colenso  wrote) 

Onee  hung  an  aas's  head  on  ; 
But  this  French  jaw  is  human — one 
That  wagged  beside  the  Mostodon, 

And  mammoth  meat  has  fed  on. 

Awful  to  think  !    This  blackened  bone. 
With  all  but  its  one  molar  gone» 

In  days  before  the  Flood, 
Beef  of  Bos  longrifrons  did  cram 
Hyaena  steak  or  cave-bear  ham. 

And,  p'raps,  pronounced  it  good ! 

This  jaw — perhaps— in  Glacial  time 
When  reason  was  less  rift  than  rime. 

Chattered  or  ached,  who  knows? 
When  Gwynant  was  what  Zermatt  is. 
And  Welsh  antediluvians  fris 

Amidst  perennial  anowa 

Gould  but  the  owner  of  tliis  jaw. 
The  things  he  ate,  the  sights  he  saw. 

The  life  he  lived  reveal. 
How  he  went  dad,  unclad  perhaps. 
How  carved  his  meat  and  pksked  his  chaps. 

With  flint  Instead  of  steel ! 

Tell  what  queer  molluscs  Pleiocene, 
Or  huge  crustaceans  Moiooene — 

Stood  him  in  oysters'  stead. 
Or  figured  in  his  lobster  salads. 
What  were  primeval  bards  and  ballads? 

What  was  their  board,  their  bed  ? 

The  calculating  mind  it  queers. 
After  these  thousand  thousand  years. 

Times  curtun  to  uplift ; 
And  find  one  jaw  which,  silent  all, 
Geologists  can  still  bid  fall 

To  doubt  about  its  drift 

If  but  two  jaws  dug  (mt  had  been. 
With  teeth  aftd  tongue  to  wag  between. 

And  if  they  could  have  wagged  ! 
How  many  a  fiime  now  high  were  low  1 
What  proof  how  little  'tis  we  Imow, 

In  spite  of  all  that's  bragged. 

What  controversies  they  might  settle  ! 
How  many  a  scientific  kettle 

And  pot  might  keep  from  clashing  ; 
Such  lengths  gorlli^wards  from  going 
Huxley  might  stop,  or  trip  up  Owen, 

Or,  p'raps,  give  both  a  smashing. 

Yes— Aoino  primogenibu — 
Well  may  we  o'er  thy  jaw-bone  ftiss. 
In  wisdom  thou  wert  strong. 


If  tliere  be  truth  in  the  old  saw 
"  Silenee  is  golden," — ^for  his  Jaw 
Sure  none  e'er  hdd  so  long. 

But,  hold,  thou  can*8t  not  even  wag 
Thine  authenticity  to  brag. 

Thy  pazentage  to  tell — 
If  latest  marvel  of  geology. 
Or  bit  of  pseudo-anthropolcgy^ 

Made,  like  all  else,  to  sell. 

Alarming  thought !    So  'oute  we*ve  gnmn. 
So  fride  hath  imposition  flown 

O'er  all  we  sell  or  plan  ; 
In  bread  and  meat,  in  silk  and  staff* 
Adulteration's  not  enough. 

We've  ta'en  to  forging  man ! 

Perhaps  thou'rt  but  a  recent  bone. 
That  in  the  flesh  we  might  have  known, 

A  bore's  prolix  and  proify  ; 
From  pauper's  grave,  perhaps  didst  travel. 
As  far  as  Moulin-Quignon's  gravel. 

To  hoax  the  virUum. 

But  whether  pauper,  breedbate,  bore. 
How,  were't  thou  double,  thou  might's  rear. 

Over  thy  Abbeville  huirels  ; 
Pauper,  Preadamite  to  play. 
Bore,  to  set  pens  and  tongues  astray. 

Or  breedbate,  to  raise  quarrels. — Punch, 

THB  SOURCE  OF  TDB  NILE  DISOOVKRBD. 
CovoiuTOLinoN  let  us  chant 
To  Captam  Speke  and  Captain  Grant, 
Who  to  its  Source  have  traced  the  Nile. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Britam's  Isle 
Have  solved  the  mystery  of  ages. 
The  query  of  successive  sages. 
Reserved  to  modem  days  from  old. 
For  those  bold  Britons  to  unfold. 

They've  done  what  not  the  greatest  Phaziofa 

Could  ever  do,  with  all  his  might ; 
Pachas,  the  grandest  of  Grand  Cairo, 

Gave  up,  as  though  beyond  them  quite ; 
What  did  puissant  Cheops  bother. 

For  all  the  Pyramids  he  made. 
And  puzzled  Egypt*  s  every  other 

Ruler,  fh>m  Cheops  down  to  Said. 

All  the  J^gyptians  with  delight  are  erowimk 
Now  that  the  souroe  no  longer  is  to  sed(. 
Whence  springs  their  sacred  stream  with  plen^ 
flowing, 
Discovered  by  the  Captains,  Grant  and  Speke, 
And  put  we  in  a  word  for  ])octor  Beke, 
Who,  dagger-like,  to  their  .Wac6eMi  did  show. 
And  marshal  them  the  way  they  were  to  go. 

'E/gjvi  of  old  adored  the  bull  and  cow, 

I^  then,  she  deemed  the  homed  herd  divine. 
Is  slie  not  like  to  worship  John  Boll  now. 
And  Capt  Grant  with  Capt  Speke  combine 
In  one  huge  image  of  a  Hero, 
Or  grand  colossal  deity. 
With  a  two-headed  eight-limbed  corporeity? 
No ;  because  why? 
The  Koran  disallows  idolatry  ; 
Besides,  Egyptian  Art  is  under  sero. 

— PttacA. 
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THB    GREAT    JAW    OF   MOULIlf^QUIGNON. 


THE  GREAT  JAW  OP  MOVUN-^^UiaNON. 

(See  letten,  papers,  inqtiirieii,  and  oomptes-TODdiiB 
of  MH.  Quattviages,  Milne-Edwards,  Falooner, 
Prefitwicfa,  Oarpentor,  A  Co.,  and  a  TMt  variety 
of  transaotionB  in  a  yatt  variety  of  Societies,  Q^ 
olc^ical,  Theological,  and  Anthropologioal.) 

Since  that  fiuncd  jaw-bone  Sampfon  reared, 
When  of  Philistia's  hosts  he  cleared 

Jadah's  enslaved  dominion, 
Ko  jaw-bone,  aore,  hath  cut  a  figore 
In  strife  more  famous,  fiercer,  bigger, 

Than  this  of  MouUn-Quignon. 

The  jaw-^xme  wherewith  Sampaom  smote. 
We  ^ew  (before  Colenso  wrote) 

Once  hung  an  ass's  head  on ; 
But  this  French  jaw  is  human—one 
That  wagged  beside  the  Mastodon, 

And  mammoth  meat  has  fed  on. 

Awfiil  to  thmk  !    This  blackened  bone, 
With  all  but  its  one  molar  gone. 

In  days  before  the  Flood, 
Beef  of  Boa  longrifrons  did  cram 
Hytena  steak  or  cave-bear  ham. 

And,  p'raps,  pronounced  it  good ! 

This  jaw — ^perhaps — ^in  Qlactal  time 
When  reason  was  less  rife  than  rime, 

Chattered  or  aohed,  who  knows  7 
When  Gwynant  was  what  Zerma^t  is. 
And  Welsh  antediluvians  friz 

Amidst  perennial  snows. 

Oould  but  the  owner  of  this  jaw. 
The  things  he  ate,  the  sights  he  saw. 

The  life  he  lived  reveal. 
How  he  went  clad,  unclad  perhaps. 
How  carved  his  meat  and  picked  his  chaps. 

With  flint  instead  of  steel ! 

Tell  what  queer  molluscs  Pleiocene, 
Or  huge  crustaceans  Meiocene — 

Sto<ra  him  in  oysters'  stead. 
Or  figured  in  his  lobster  salads. 
What  were  primeval  bards  and  baUadsT 

What  was  their  board,  their  bed  ? 

The  calculating  mind  it  queers, 
After  these  thousand  thousand  years. 

Times  curtain  to  uplift ; 
And  find  one  jaw  which,  silent  all. 
Geologists  can  still  bid  fall 

To  doubt  about  its  drift 

If  but  two  jaws  dug  out  had  been. 
With  teeth  and  tongue  to  wag  between. 

And  if  they  could  have  wagged ! 
How  many  a  fame  now  high  were  low  1 
What  proof  how  little  'tis  we  know. 

In  spite  of  all  that's  bragged. 

What  controversies  they  might  settle  ! 
How  many  a  scientific  kettle 

And  pot  might  keep  fh>m  clashing  ; 
Buoh  lengths  gorlliwwards  from  going 
Huxley  might  stop,  or  trip  up  Owen, 

Or,  p'raps,  give  both  a  smashing. 

Yes — homo  primogeniitu — 
Well  may  we  o'er  thy  jaw-bone  ftxss, 
In  wisdom  thou  wert  strong. 


If  there  be  truth  in  the  oM  saw 
**  Silenee  is  golden," — ^for  his  jaw 
Sure  none  e'er  held  so  long. 

But,  hold,  thou  can*Bt  not  even  wag 
Thine  authenticity  to  brag. 

Thy  parentage  to  tell — 
If  latest  marvel  of  geology. 
Or  bit  of  pseudo-onthiopology^ 

Made,  like  all  else,  to  seU. 

Alarming  thought !    So  'cute  we've  gr(HRi» 
So  wide  hath  imposiUon  flown 

O'er  all  we  sell  or  plan  ; 
In  bread  and  meat,  in  silk  and  stol^ 
Adulteration's  not  enough. 

We've  ta'en  to  forging  man ! 

Perhaps  thoa*rt  but  a  recent  bone. 
That  in  the  flesh  we  ndj^t  have  known, 

A  bore's  prolix  and  pre^ ; 
From  pauper's  grave,  perhaps  didst  traTel, 
As  flu*  as  Moolin-Quignon's  gravel. 

To  hoax  the  virtuon. 

But  whether  pauper,  breedbate,  bore. 
How,  were't  thou  double,  thou  might's  roar. 

Over  thy  Abbeville  laurels  ; 
Pauper,  Preadamite  to  play. 
Bore,  to  set  pens  and  tongues  astray. 

Or  breedbate,  to  nuse  quarrels. — Punch. 

THE  SOUBCB  OF  THE  KILE  DISOOYJSaED. 

C0NOBATQI.AT10N  let  us  chant 
To  Captain  Speke  and  Captain  Grant, 
Who  to  its  Source  have  traced  the  Nile. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Britain's  Isle 
Have  solved  the  mystery  of  ages. 
The  query  of  sucoesaive  sages, 
Beserved  to  modem  days  from  old. 
For  those  bold  Britons  to  unfold. 

They've  done  what  not  the  greatest  Fhaiaoh 

dould  ever  do,  with  all  his  might ; 
Pachas,  the  grandest  of  Grand  Calro» 

Gave  up,  as  though  beyond  them  quite ; 
What  did  puissant  Cheops  bother. 

For  all  the  Pyramids  he  made. 
And  puzzled  Egypt*  s  every  other 

Ruler,  fh)m  Cheops  down  to  Said. 

All  the  Egyptians  with  delight  are  erowu^ 
Now  that  the  souroe  no  longer  is  to  seek, 
Whence  springs  their  sacred  stream  with  pknt} 
flowing, 
Piscovercd  by  the  Captains,  Grant  and  Speke, 
And  put  we  in  a  word  for  Doctor  Beke, 
Who,  dagger-like,  to  their  Jlfac6eM«did  sboir, 
And  marshal  them  the  way  they  were  to  go. 

Egypt  of  old  adored  the  bull  and  cow, 

If;  then,  she  deemed  the  horned  hetd  divine. 
Is  she  not  like  to  worship  John  BuU  now. 
And  Capt.  Grant  with  Capt  Speke  combine 
In  one  huge  image  or  a  Hero, 
Or  grand  colossal  deity. 
With  a  two-headed  eight-limbed  oorporeii^T 
No  ;  because  why  T 
The  Koran  dieallowB  idolatry ; 
Besides,  Egyptian  Art  is  under  lero. 

<— PaacA. 


